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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


' The  demand  for  this  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  has 
\ been  much  greater  than  the  author  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Since 
I its  first  appearance,  two  large  editions  have  been  exhausted ; it  has 
I also  been  reprinted  at  Boston  in  America,  and  a German  transla- 
tion of  it  has  been  published  at  Weimar. 

In  the  present  edition,  new  matter,  which  would  have  extended 
t to  about  140  pages  of  the  second,  has  been  added;  but,  by  enlarging 
t the  page,  the  work  has  been  kept  within  its  former  bounds.  The 
^ whole  has  again  been  carefully  revised,  and  such  alterations  made 
as  have  been  suggested  by  the  author’s  continued  experience,  or  by 
1 his  perusal  of  the  writings  of  others.  He  trusts  that  it  will  be 
found,  that,  on  every  occasion,  he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  field  with  becoming  deference  and  perfect 
» fairness ; never  appropriating  to  himself  the  labours  and  improve- 
: ments  of  others,  but  acknowledging  openly  what  he  has  borrowed. 

His  friend,  Mr  T.  Wharton  Jones,  has  revised  his  Horizontal 
' Section  of  the  Eyeball,  and  Anatomical  Introduction,  comprehending 
in  the  latter  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 
Mr  Jones  has  also  furnished  drawings  for  a number  of  new  wood- 
cuts  in  the  body  of  the  work,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  various 
• practical  hints  from  him  and  several  other  medical  friends,  the 
author  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks. 


68,  Gtorgt  Squaref  Glasgow^ 
10<A  October^  1839. 
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ANATOMICAL  INTRODUCTION 


RXPLAiSATORY  OF  A 

HORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYEBALL. 

BY  THOMAS  WHARTON  JONES. 


[The  mimhers  (l)  (2)  (3)  &c.  refer  to  the  liorizontal  section.] 


Fiff. 


§ i.  The  human  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical  in  form,  the  antero-posterior 
[diameter  or  axis  (a,  b.  Fig.  i.)  being  in  general 
3qual  to  the  transverse  diameter  (c,  fT)>  both  mea- 
\ sured  from  the  outside.  The  average  length  of 
:hese  diameters  is  about  19-20ths  of  an  English 
inch. 

§ ii.  The  strong  outer  tunic  of  the  eyeball  con- 
> sists  of  the  sclerotica,  which  is  opaque,  and  the 
Vcm'nea,  which  is  transparent — the  window  as  it 
^werc  of  the  organ.  Though  the  surfaces  of  these 
ji  two  parts  are  not  strictly  spherical,  still  it  may  be  allowable  to  state,  in 
a general  way,  that  the  sclerotica  is  a large  segment  of  a larger  sphere, 
rand  the  cornea  a small  segment  of  a smaller  sphere.  The  diameter  of 
i the  larger  sphere  or  that  formed  by  the  sclerotica,  is  the  same  as  of  the 
pyeball  in  general,  above  mentioned  (§  i).  The  radius  of  the  convexity 
of  the  cornea  is  about  13-40ths  of  an  inch. 

§ iii.  In  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  convexity  of  their  sur- 
tfaces,  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  have  to  deviate  strikingly  from  the  sphe- 
rical form  in  order  to  meet  each  other.  The  sclerotica,  at  the  line  of 
jijunction,  bends  slightly  towards  the  axis  of  the  eyeball ; the  cornea  in  an 
opposite  direction.  An  annular  depression  is  thus  created  round  the 
cornea. 
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§ iv.  The  eyeball  consists  of  four  classes  of  parts: — 1st.  The  protective 
parts,  or  tunics.  2d.  Parts  subsidiary  to  the  perfection  of  the  eye  as  an  9 
optical  instrument;  viz.  the  iris,  which  is  a diaphrag'm  for  cori’ccting  the  fl 
aberration  of  sphericity,  and  the  black  pigment,  which  serves  to  absorb  9 
the  rays  of  light.  3d.  The  specially  sensitive  j)arts ; viz.  the  optic  nerve  9 
and  the  retina.  4th.  The  dioptric  parts,  refractive  media,  or  lenses. 

I.  Protective  parts  or  Tunics  of  thf:  Eyeball.  9 

§ V.  In  a horizontal  section  of  the  eyehall,  5-(iths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  section  arc  formed  by  the  sclerotica  (1),  and  the  remaining  6th  by  v 
the  cornea  (4).  The  sclerotica  is  a strong  resisting  fibrous  membrane.  Its  ^ 
outer  surface  is  marked  with  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball, 
and  presents  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  ‘ ■ 
Into  or  from  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Its  inner  surface  Is  lined  (5)  by  a a 
delicate  brownish  membrane  (niembrana  fnsca,^  (§  xiv). 

§ vi.  In  front,  the  sclerotica  receives  the  cornea.  Posteriorly,  and  to 
the  nasal  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball,  the  sclerotica  is  perforated  by  the 
optic  nerve  (17),  and  is  there  continuous  with  the  sheath  (2)  which  that  -i 
nerve  derives  from  the  dura  mater  (§  xxv).  Near  the  entrance  of  the  7 
optic  nerve,  the  sclerotica  is  about  1 -20th  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Be-  v 
hind  the  insertion  of  the  straight  muscles  it  is  scarcely  l-40th  of  an  Inch, 
but  Is  a little  thicker  in  front.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotica,  3 
at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  cornea,  and  Is  connected  with  the  ciliary  .. 
ligament  (9),  there  is  a circular  groove,  for  the  reception  of  a venous 
sinus,  (.3)  sinus  circularis  iridis}  This  venous  sinus,  into  which  a small  J 
bristle  may  be  passed,  receives  some  of  the  veins  of  the  iris,  and  from  it  ' 
the  blood  passes  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins.  The  texture  of  the  scle-  ' 
rotica  consists  of  an  interlacement  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres. 

The  sclerotica,  like  most  other  fibrous  structures,  possesses  few  blood- 
vessels, and  these  are  derived  principally  from  the  muscular  branches. 
Nerves  have  not  been  traced  into  its  substance. 

§ vii.  The  cornea  (4),  at  once  a part  of  the  outer  tunic  and  a lens,  is  .■ 
framed  into  the  front  of  the  sclerotica.  Its  edge  being  bevelled  exter- 
nally, is  overlapped  by  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  which  is  bevelled  in  the  = 
opposite  direction.  The  edge  of  the  cornea  is  also  generally  overlapped 
on  the  inside  by  a thin  prolongation  of  the  sclerotica  in  the  manner  re- 
presented in  the  section.  The  diameter  of  the  cornea  measures  about  9- 
20ths  of  an  inch,  {Fig-  I.  e,f,)  but  this,  the  transverse  diameter,  is  a little  ; 
longer  than  the  vertical,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  of 
the  sclerotica  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea  Is  actually  oval,  its  small  end  being  towards  the  temple.  Viewed 
internally,  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  Is  more  nearly  circular.  The 
cornea  is  about  l-30th  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  adult,  its  surfaces  ■ 
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re  parallel ; but  in  the  child  it  approaches  somewhat  to  the  form  of  a 
aeniscus,  while  in  old  age  it  has  a tendency  to  become  concavo-convex. 

We  distinguish  in  the  cornea  three  principal  layers ; 1st,  the  yjroper 
iihstance  of  the  cornea  in  the  middle  (4);  2dly,  the  conjunctiva  coi’uees  in 
r ront  (4') ; 3dly,  the  membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
‘umour  behind  (6). 

§ viii.  The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  may,  by  dissection,  be 
livided  into  laminae;  but  this  separation  is  merely  artificial,  as  may  be 
:iroved  by  subjecting  the  cornea  to  maceration,  when  it  will  absorb  water, 

• )ecome  thicker,  and  present  a spongy  appearance,  but  no  trace  of  laminae. 
iVIoreover,  microscopical  observation  show's  it  to  consist  merely  of  inter- 
weaving bundles  of  fibres.  The  cornea  and  sclerotica,  being  both  fibi’ous 
structures,  present  an  interlacement  at  their  junction  (§  vii),  and  the  one 
^ s distinguishable  from  the  other  only  by  the  difference  in  transparency. 

§ ix.  The  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea,  not  admitting  of  being  sepai’- 
, ited  in  a distinct  form  like  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  may  be  viewed  as 
jomposing,  with  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  a fibro-mucous  mem- 
brane. What  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea  is  separated  by  the 
■action  of  boiling  water,  &c.  is  at  the  same  time  rendei'ed  opaque.  It  con- 
sists of  a fine  epithelium,  together  with  a substance,  w’hich  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  corpus  mucosum  of  the  tegrnnentary  system.  Both  these 
^•structures  exist  in  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  though  the  second  is  not  so 
' thick  as  over  the  cornea.  They  are  composed  of  microscopical  cor- 
puscles with  nuclei  in  their  centre.  It  is  the  chorion  which  is  incom- 
I pletely  developed  in  the  conjunctiva  cornea;.  Merely  the  elements  of  it, 

• consisting  of  a stratum  of  blood-vessels,  exist,  and  are  in  immediate  con- 
I nexion  with  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.® 

§ X.  What  is  called  the  membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  membrane  of  Descemet,  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of 
■ the  cornea.  Though  it  is  often  said  to  be  reflected  upon  the  anterior 
sm-face  of  the  iris  (6),  it  cannot,  in  the  adult,  be  demonstrated  farther 
than  a little  w'ay  beyond  its  ciliary  edge.  When  peeled  from  the  proper 
substance  of  the  cornea,  the  membrane  imder  consideration  curls  into 
a roll,  and  if  spread  out  and  examined  imder  the  microscope,  it  appears 
a homogeneous  transparent  substance.  Its  free  surface  is  invested 
with  a very  delicate  epithelium,  composed  of  microscopical  nucleated 
corpuscles. 

§ xi.  The  three  structures  of  the  coimea  just  described  have  a close 
vascular  connexion  with  each  other.  Individually,  the  conjunctival  layer 
has  a direct  vascidar  connexion  with  the  conjunctiva,  the  proper  substance 
with  the  sclerotica,  and  the  membrane  of  Descemet  with  the  iris.  Ai’ound 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  vessels  of  all  these  parts  communicate. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  are  derived  partly  from  the 
lacrymal,  partly  from  the  upper  and  lower  palpcbrals,  and  partly  from  the 
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muscular.  'I'he  fine  twigs  of  these  blood-vessels  form,  in  the  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica,  a superficial  and  a deep-seated  vas-^B 
cular  network.  The  twigs  forming  the  superficial  vascular  network  run 
in  a serpentine  manner  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  divide  into 
still  smaller  branches-  At  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  they  anastomose  to-  H 
gether  by  arches,  and  are  connected  with  the  deep-seated  vascular  net-  sM 
work,  which  is  much  finer  tlian  the  superficial.  From  the  vascular  wreath  I 
thus  formed  round  the  cornea,  numerous  twigs  arise,  and  proceed,  subdi-  • ■ 
viding  in  their  course,  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  into  the  proper  ■ 
substance  of  which  they  appear  at  last  to  penetrate.  * 

No  blood-vessels  are  visible  in  the  cornea  to  the  naked  eye,  except  g 
in  infiammation,  or  in  the  early  stage  of  development-  Sometimes  in  very  ■ 
successful  injections  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  cornea)  are  filled.  I 
From  such  preparations,  the  alx>ve  description,  borrowed  from  Professor  S 
lldraer,®  was  drawn. 

The  minute  vessels,  seen  radiating  towards  tlie  margin  of  the  cornea,.  , 
and  forming  the  pink  coloured  zone  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sclerotica 
in  iritis,  are  the  anterior  ciliary.  They  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic, 
lacrymal,  supra-orbital,  and  muscular.  Opposite  the  insertion  of  the 
ciliary  ligament  (§  xv),  they  pierce  the  sclerotica  and  gain  the  interior  • 
of  the  eye,  where,  in  the  substance  of  the  annulus  albidus  (§  xv),  they 
subdivide,  and  then  enter  the  iris  at  its  ciliary  edge.  Branches  also  pene- 
trate between  the  cornea  and  membrane  of  Descemet.  The  anterior 
ciliaries  anastomose  with  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  in  penetrat- 
ing the  sclerotica,  send  twigs  forward  to  the  substance  of  the  cornea. 
Within  the  eye,  the  anterior  ciliaries  send  a few  twigs  back  into  the  cho-  I 
roid,  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  ciliaries  (§  xiv). 

§ xii.  The  existence  of  nerves  in  the  cornea,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Schlcmm*  of  Berlin,  who  traced  branches  of  the  ciliary  nerves  to  it,  , 
has  been  recently  confirmed  by  others.® 

§ x-iii.  The  cAoroirf  (7)  is  essentially  a vascular  membrane.  It  lies  within 
the  sclerotica.  Behind,  it  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  front, 
where  the  sclerotica  receives  the  cornea,  the  choroid  presents  a large  open- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  iris.  Anteriorly,  the  choroid  may  be  separat- 
ed into  two  layers;  but  towards  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  such  a separa- 
tion is  impossible.  The  division  of  the  choroid  into  two  layers,  was  first  i 
mentioned  by  Ruysch,*  whose  son  Henry  proposed  the  name  of  tunica  || 
Huyschiana  for  the  inner,  leaving  to  the  outer  the  name  of  choroid.  The  | 
arteries  of  the  choroid  are  ramified  chiefly  in  tlie  inner  layer  or  tunica  I 
Huyschiana,  and  the  veins  in  the  outer  layer.  j 

§ xiv.  The  chief  arteries  of  the  choroid  are  the  short  or  posterior  cili-  | 
aries,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  which  arise  directly  or  indirectly  from  i 
the  ophthalmic,  and  enter  the  eye  near  the  optic  nerve.  The  extremities  ) 
of  the  arteries  form  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  a fine  net-  j 
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I .york,  which  has  been  particulai’ly  desci’ibed  and  beautifully  delineated  by 
^5oelnnle^l•ing.’’  The  principal  veins,  which  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
nourse,  are  called  vasa  voiHicosa,  were  for  a long  time  considered  as 
arteries ; they  gather  chiefly  into  four  trunks,  which  immediately  pass  out 
; hrough  the  sclei’otica,  midway  between  the  cornea  and  tke  optic  nerve. 
1 The  nerves  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid,  pass  on  towards  the 
rris  (§  xx).  If  the  substance  of  tlie  choroid  receives  any  nervous  ramifica- 
dons,  they  must  be  inconsiderable. 

I § XV.  The  annulus  albidus  (8)  is  a body  of  a peculiar  texture.  It  is 
snclosed  between  the  two  layers  into  which  the  choroid  is  divisible  ante- 
•iorly ; it  has  the  form  of  a flat  circular  band  about  1 -8th  of  an  inch  broad, 
Jiick  anteriorly  and  thin  posteriorly.  The  ciliary  nerves,  on  their  way 
to  the  iris,  enter  the  substance  of  the  annulus  albidus  (§  xx);  but  aro 
with  difficulty  traced  through  it,  a circumstance  which  induced  Soemmer- 
riug  to  consider  it  as  a ganglion,  and  to  bestow  on  it  the  name  of  annulus 
^angUjormis. 

Anteriorly  tlie  annulus  albidus  is  attached  to  the  sclerotica,  where  the 
latter  joins  the  cornea,  by  a process  (9)  called  the  ciliarg  ligament.  This 
lattachment,  the  principal  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  sclerotica  and  choroid, 
'is  strengthened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  reflection  of  the  membrane  of  the 
(■aqueous  humom’  from  the  cornea  to  the  iris,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of 
the  membrana  fusca  from  the  sclerotica  to  the  choroid. 

I § xvi.  The  membrana  fusca,  called  also  arachnoidea  oculi  (5),  thus  in- 
vests the  corresponding  siu-faces  of  the  sclerotica  (§  v)  and  choroid,  being 
: reflected,  in  the  manner  of  a serous  membrane,  from  the  sclerotica  to  the 
V choroid,  posteriorly  aroimd  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  anteriorly 
behind  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  at  every  place  where  a vessel  or  nerve 
passes  from  either  of  these  tunics  to  the  other.  There  being  a great  many 
such  vessels  and  nerves,  esj>ecially  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  the  cavity 
of  the  ai’achnoidea  oculi  is  rendered  less  evident  there  than  anteriorly. 
1 he  arachnoidea  oculi  is  more  defined  in  the  fmtus  than  in  the  adult. 
Heide  has  found  epithelic  corpuscles  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  arach- 
noidea  oculi.® 

§ ivii.  The  outer  layer  of  the  choroid  goes  no  farther  than  the  ciliary 
ligament,  but  the  inner  layer  is  continued  into  the  corpus  ciliare.  The 
corpus  ciliare  (10,  10'),  extends  from  opposite  the  apparent  termina- 
tion of  the  retina  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  crystalline  body,  a space  which 
measures  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  eye, 
but  less  on  the  nasal  side.  It  is  divided  into  a ]}ars  plicata  or  Jimbriata 
(10),  and  a pars  nun-plicata  or  non-Jimbriata  (10').  The  former,  which 
I is  composed  of  the  ciliary  pjrocesses,  is  a little  less  than  1-1 0th  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  the  latter  somewhat  more.  The  corpus  ciliare  corresponds  to 
I the  zonula  ciliaris  (§  xxxv)  (25)  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  body, 
their  folds  and  intervening  depressions  reciprocally  receiving  each  other. 
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The  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  body  is  denticulated,  as  is  seen  in  the 
section,  and  is  hnotvn  by  the  name  of  ora  serrata  (11).  The  ciliary  pro- 
cesses are  about  seventy  in  number.  They  are  very  vascular,  and  are 
supplied  from  the  same  sources  as  the  choroid  (§  xiv).  Their  anterior 
extremities  project  free  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  although  they 
may  touch  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  body,  do  not  adhere  to  it. 
The  ciliary  processes  appear,  like  the  choroid,  to  receive  few  nerves. 

II — Parts  Subsidiary  to  the  Perfection  op  the  Eye  as  an 
Optical  Instrument. 

§ xviii.  The  iris  (12)  is  a circular  membrane,  which  divides  the  aqueous 
cavity  into  two  compartments,  called  the  chambers  of  the  atjueous  humour. 
As  the  cornea  is  set  into  the  sclerotica,  so  the  iris  may  be  said  to  be  set 
into  the  choroid  in  front  (§  xiii).  It  is  attached  by  its  circumference  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  annulus  albidus.  In  the  natural  state  it  is  quite 
plane,  neither  projecting  towards  the  cornea,  nor  inclining  tow'ards  the 
lens.  Not  exactly  in  its  centre,  but  a little  towards  the  nasal  and  iqiper 
side,  it  is  perforated  by  an  aperture,  called  the  pupil  (13),  which  varies 
in  size  according  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iris.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris  is  called  the  ciliat'y  edge,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
pupil  its  pupillary  edge.  Its  anterior  surface,  which  is  variously  coloured 
in  different  individuals,  presents  numerous  whitish  fibres  radiating  towards 
the  pupillary  edge.  At  a short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  they 
collect  into  bundles  or  knots,  and  again  separate.  For  the  space  of  about 
l-30th  of  an  inch  I’ouud  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  it  is  observed  that  these 
streaks  are  more  closely  arranged,  so  that  here  the  iris  has  a somewhat 
different  aspect  from  what  it  has  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  This  portion 
of  the  iris,  called  the  inner  or  smaller  ring,  contains  circular  fibres,  and 
appears  to  be  the  seat  of  that  motion  which  produces  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  iris  called  the  outer  or  larger  ring, 
consisting  of  radiating  fibres,  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  opposite  motion. 
On  the  posterior  surface  are  observed  elevated  lines,  proceeding  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  attached  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes  towards  the 
pupil.  These  lines,  however,  are  nol  seen  until  the  delicate  membrane 
(§  xliv)  and  layer  of  black  pigment  (§  xxiii),  which  cover  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  are  removed. 

§ xix.  Besides  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  in  which  the  iris  is  very  rich, 
another  tissue  enters  into  its  composition,  which.  In  order  to  explain  the 
motions  of  the  iris,  is  admitted  to  be  muscular,  though  it  does  not  exactly 
resemble  even  the  unstriped  organic  muscular  fibres  of  other  parts,  much 
less  the  characteristically  striped  fibres  of  common  muscles.  1 he  iris. 
It  may  be  remarked,  being  suspended  in  a watery  medium,  less  power  will 
be  required  to  move  it,  than  if  it  were  suspended  in  air,  in  consequence 
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:if  the  resistance  of  its  omi  weight  being  thus  in  a great  measure  remov- 
■jd.  The  notion  of  the  structure  of  the  iris  being  erectile  is  disproved  by 
iJl  the  phenomena  attending  its  motions.  It  is  certain  that  when  there  is 
idilatatiou  of  the  pupil,  the  iris  is  as  much  in  an  active  state,  as  it  is  w hen 
ixhere  is  contraction  of  the  pupil.  In  the  former  case,  the  larger  ring  of 
tihe  iris  is  contracted  in  the  direction  of  its  radius,  and  in  the  latter  case 
iche  smaller  ring  is  circularly  contracted.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  state 
Dt  relaxation  of  the  iris  is  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  neither  much  con- 
rtracted  nor  much  dilated,  a state  in  which  the  pupU  always  is  some  time 
! liafter  death,  and  to  which,  in  consequence  of  an  elasticity  which  the  tissue 
tof  the  iris  possesses,  it  has  a constant  tendency  to  return  after  the  con- 
rtracting  or  dilating  force  has  ceased  to  act.® 

§ XX.  There  are  two  arteries  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  iris,  called  the 
iridal  or  long  ciliaries ; but  it  also  derives  blood  from  the  anterior  ciliaries 
.'(§  xi).  It  receives  very  few  twigs  from  the  branches  of  the  short  or  posterior 
ciliaries  ramifying  in  the  ciliary  processes  (§  xvii).  The  long  ciliary 
• arteries  perforate  the  sclerotica  a little  farther  from  the  optic  nerve  than 
the  posterior  ciliaries  do.  Accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins  and 
nerves,  they  run  on  the  external  surface  of  the  choroid,  towards  the  iris, 
in  the  direction  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  sometimes,  however,  a little 
'.higher,  sometimes  a little  lower,  the  one  on  the  nasal,  and  the  other  on 
the  temporal  side.  At  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  iris,  they  divide 
[•at  an  acute  angle,  each  into  two  branches,  an  upper  and  a lower.  The 
■ two  upper  branches  inosculate  above,  and  the  two  lower  below,  in  the 
' substance  of  the  annulus  albidus.  There  they  send  off  branches,  which, 
together  with  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  form  a ring  at  the  ciliary  edge 
of  the  iris.  From  this,  branches  radiate  in  the  substance  of  the  iris  to  its 
pupillary  edge,  near  which  another  vascular  circle  is  formed.  From  the 
sinus  circidaris  iridis  (§  vi),  and  principally  in  the  annulus  albidus,  the 
anterior  ciliary  and  the  long  ciliary  veins  arise.  The  former  make  their 
way  through  the  sclerotica  immediately ; the  latter  accompany  their  cor- 
responding arteries.  The  iris  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  Avhich  are 
derived  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  nasal  branch  of  the  first  divi- 
- sion  of  the  fifth  nerve.  They  perforate  the  sclerotica  at  the  back  part  of 
the  eye,  lie  flat  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  (§  xiv),  and,  in  the 
substance  of  the  annulus  albidus  (§  xv),  divide  into  branches,  which  pass 
into  the  iris. 

§ xxi.  By  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye  is  regulated,  and  hence  the  iris  may  be  consi- 
dered in  some  sense  as  a photometer.  It  is  also  to  the  eye  what  a dia- 
] phragra  is  to  a telescope,  serving  to  correct  the  aberration  of  sphericity. 

§ xxii.  Pigmentum  nigi'um  and  its  membrane.  The  internal  sui-face  of 
the  choroid  and  corpus  ciliare,  and  the  posterior  sm-face  of  the  iris,  are 
covered  with  a layer  of  dark-bi’own  mattei*,  commonly  called  pignientuvi 
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nigrum,  and  formerly  described  as  a mucus  or  vaimish,  as  Inorganic 
as  the  black  paint  with  which  o]>ticians  obscure  the  interior  of  their  in- 
struments. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  pigment  is  contained  in  a mem- 
brane possessing  a jieculiar  organization.  This,  the  membrane  of  the 
pigment  (14),  with  the  exception  of  being  a little  lighter  in  tint  ai'ouud 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  of  a uniform  brown  colour,  as  far  as 
the  ora  serrata  of  the  ciliary  body ; here  it  becomes  of  a darker  hue,  and 
remains  so  where  it  covers  the  pai's  non-plicata  of  the  ciliary  body.  It 
envelops  the  ciliary  processes,  dipping  into  the  depressions  between  them, 
where  it  contains  more  colouring  matter  than  upon  the  prominent  pai-ts  of 
the  processes  themselves. 

§ xxiii.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  black  pigment  is  called 
uvea,  a name  applied,  however,  sometimes  to  the  choroid,  and  frequently 
to  the  whole  of  tlie  iids.  The  uvea  presents  the  pigment  In  large  quantity, 
and  not  contained,  as  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  in  a well  defined 
structure,  but  rather  loosely  deposited  in  a cellular  tissue;  it  is,  however, 
prevented  from  mingling  with  the  aqueous  humour  by  a very  delicate 
membrane,  tlie  membrane  of  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  auueous  humour 
(,5)«.liv).  , . 

§ xxiv.  Tho  intimate  structure  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  is  very 
peculiar.  If  a fragment  of  that  part  of  it  which  lines  tlie  choroid  be  ex- 
amined witli  a microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  very  minute 
Hat  bodies  of  a hexagonal  form,  {Jfig’  ii.)  joined  together  at  their 
edges.  These  bodies,  which  are  about  1-lOOOth  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  consist  of  a transparent  nucleus,  surrounded  by  an  ^^9-  «’• 
envelope  containing  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  most  accumulated  at 
their  circumference.  The  centre  indeed  of  each  hexagonal  plate  is  a 
transparent  point.  That  part  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  situated  oxi 
the  pars  non-plicata  of  the  ciliary  body,  around  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
on  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  is  comjwsed  of  Irregularly-rounded 
bodies  'analogous  to  tlie  hexagomd  plates.  In  alblnoes,  the  same  mem- 
brane exists,  but  contains  no  pigment.  The  central  nuclei  of  its  com- 
ponent corpuscles  then  appear  very  prominently.  In  those  animals  in 
which  there  is  what  is  called  the  tapetum  lucidum  on  the  Inner  suiTace  of 
the  choroid,  the  membrane  immediately  over  the  most  brilliant  part,  is, 
as  in  albuioes,  destitute  of  pigmeut.'“ 

III.  Specially  Sensitive  Parts. 

§ XXV.  The  optic  nen've  (17)  entei’s  the  postei’ior  part  of  the  eyeball 
about  l-5th  of  an  inch  to  the  nasal  side  of  its  axis.  It  is  suiTOunded  by  a 
strong  fibrous  sheath  (2),  which  on  the  one  hand  is  continuous  with  the 
dura  mater,  and  on  the  other  with  the  sclerotica  (§  vi).  The  fibres  (17  ) 
of  the  optic  nerve,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  ai*c  composed  of  fasciculi  of 
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i, primitive  tubules  or  fibres  enclosed  in  a neurilema,  or  cellular  sbeath, 
iand  the  whole  enveloped  in  a general  neurilema.  The  neurilemata  of  the 
tifibres  cease  as  the  nerve  peneti-ates  the  sclerotica,  whence  arises  the  con- 
otraction  of  the  nerve  observed  in  that  situation,  and  the  appearance  com- 
nmonly  described  under  tlie  name  of  cribriform  laviina  of  the  sclerotica. 

\ Within  the  eye,  the  nerve  forms  a slight  projection  (19),  the  'papilla 
. conica.  About  the  third  of  an  inch  from  the  sclerotica,  the  optic  nerve 
i;is  perforated  obliquely  from  below  by  the  central  arteip  of  the  retina  (1 8), 

» which  runs  through  a narrow  cylindrical  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  nerve, 
i:into  the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches,  two  of  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  retina,  while  the  third  passes  forward  through  the  vitreous 
! body,  giving  branches  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  terminating  In  radii 
on  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

§ xxvi.  The  retina  (20)  is  a transparent  expansion  of  nervous  substance, 

- situated  within  the  choroid  (§  xiii),  continuous  behind  with  the  optic  nerve, 

. and  according  to  some,  terminating  anteriorly  at  the  ora  serrata  of  the 
. corpus  ciliai’e,  but  according  to  otliers,  extending  as  far  as  the  circum- 
r ference  of  the  crystalline  body.  Towards  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina, 
its  blood-vessels  form  a fine  network,  which  has  been  called  the  cellulo- 
I vascular  layer.  This,  when  the  nervous  substance  is  removed  by  macer- 
ation, has  some  resemblance  to  a leaf  deprived  of  its  parenchyma.  In  the 
; section,  the  retina  is  represented  as  if  terminating  anteriorly  by  a seiu’ated 
1 margin,  but  if  carefully  dissected,  and  the  appearances  minutely  examined, 

' I the  retina,  although  much  reduced  in  thickness,  really  appears  to  be  con- 
i ' tinned  farther  forward,  adhering  to  or  forming  the  zonula  ciliaris. 

§ xxvii.  In  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  the  retina  is  raised  into 
a small  fold,  which  extends  from  near  the  temporal  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  transversely  outwards  for  about  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  an 
inch.  Here  the  retina  presents  a spot,  about  l-5th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
of  a fine  yellow  colour,  deeper  in  tint  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  about  the  middle  of  the  spot,  is  a transparent  point  (21). 
These  parts  were  discovered,  in  1791,  by  S.  T.  Soemmerring,“  who,  con- 
sidering the  transparent  point  a hole,  called  it  foramen  retin<B  centrale, 
and  the  yellow  spot,  limbtts  luteus  foraminis  centralis.  The  appearances 
just  described  arc  found  only  In  the  human  eye,  and  in  that  of  quadru- 
manous  animals.  In  the  chameleon  and  some  other  lizards,  there  is  a 
central  point  or  hole,  which  appears  continuous  with  the  small  fissure 
through  which  the  rudimental  pecten  of  those  animals  projects,  a circum- 
stance which  goes  to  support  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  central  point  of  the  retina  and  the  fissure  in  the  retina  of  birds  for 
the  passage  of  the  pecten.  This  opinion,  first  suggested  by  Professor 
Iluschke  of  Jena,***  has  its  principal  foundation  in  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  eye  in  the  diflerent  stages  of  its  development,  but  Into  which 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter.  There  have  been  many 
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conjectures  regarding  the  nature  of  the  yellow  spot.  Dr  Ammon,  of 
Dresden,'*  is  of  opinion,  and  in  this  he  is  joined  by  Dr  Arnold,'*  that 
the  yellow  spot  is  owing  to  the  black  pigment  changed  in  colour.  That 
the  pigment  is  there  sometimes  of  a yellowish  colour  is  true,  but  its  tint 
is  very  dilFereut  from  that  of  the  yellow  spot ; moreover,  the  pigment  is 
separated  from  the  yellow  spot  by  the  interposition  of  the  membrane  of 
Jacob. 

§ xxvili.  The  primitive  fibres  or  tubules  of  the  optic  nerve  are  entirely 
microscopical.  They  are  similar  to  those  constituting  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  with  which  they  are  on  the  one  hand  continuous,  and  on  the 
other  with  similar  fibres  in  the  retina. 

§ xxix.  In  addition  to  its  blood-vessels,  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
delicate  cellular  tissue  supporting  them,  the  retina  presents  three  differ- 
ent elements  in  Its  structure,  forming  as  many  layers.  The  outer- 
most is  a mucus-like  substance,  consisting  of  granules  or  globules  arranged 
in  the  manner  of  pavement.  The  next  or  middle  layer  is  formed  of  the 
radiating  expansion  of  the  primitive  fibres  or  tubules,  continued  from  those 
of  the  optic  nerve.  The  third  or  innermost  layer,  which  is  found  over 
the  whole  inner  surface,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  not  excepted, 
consists  of  upright  cylindrical  papillary  bodies,  which  project  through 
the  vascular  layer,  and  into  which  the  fibres  of  the  middle  layer,  suddenly 
bending  inwards,  are  supposed  to  pass.  The  cylindrical  papillary  bodies 
are  difficult  of  demonstration,  as  they  are  very  brittle,  readily  separate 
from  the  retina,  and  become  changed.  The  fibrous  layer  of  the  retina  is 
most  easily  shown  in  the  rabbit.'* 

§ XXX.  The  retina  receives  vessels  principally  from  the  arterla  centralis 
retina}  (§  xxv).  Very  minute  twigs  from  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  are 
said  to  pass  into  the  retina.  Does  the  retina  receive  any  nerves? 
Tiedemann  observed  twdgs  of  the  ciliary  nerves  accompany  the  central 
artei-y  to  the  retina.  Kibes  affirms  also  that  he  has  traced  branches  from 
the  ciliary  nerves,  where  they  lie  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroid, 
backwards  through  the  latter  membrane  into  the  retina. 

§ xxxi.  Membrane  of  Jacob  (16).  This  is  a layer  of  extreme  tenuity, 
situated  betwixt  the  retina  and  the  membrane  of  the  pigment.'® 

It  can  be  seen  only  when  the  eye  is  carefully  dissected  under 
water.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  it  terminates  anteriorly. 

It  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  farther  than  the  ora  serrata. 

Examined  w-ith  the  microscope  it  has  the  appearance  repre- 
presented  in  figure  in. 


Fig.  Hi. 


IV.  Dioptric  Parts,  Refractive  Media,  or  Lenses. 

§ xxxii.  The  vitreous  body  {22),  situated  Immediately  within  the  retina, 
occupies  the  midtUc  and  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  forms  l-5ths  of  its 
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tt  whole  contents.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a reverse  meniscus,  the  concavity, 
or  fossa  hyaloidea,  which  it  presents  in  front,  serving  for  the  reception  of 
; the  crystalline  lens.  The  vitreous  body  is  composed  of  a very  delicate 
aand  transparent  membrane  cidled  the  hyaloid  (23),  processes  of  w'hich 
t extend  inwards,  and  form  a great  many  cells,  all  communicating  with  each 
oother,  and  in  which  is  contained  a fluid  of  a viscid  consistence,  called  tlie 
' vitreous  humour. 

§ xxxiii.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  hyaloid  membrane 
L is  reflected  forwards,  so  as  to  produce  a canal  which  extends  through  the 
i'  centre  of  the  vitreous  body  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  This  canal,  called  canalis  hyaloideus  (24),  is  for  the  passage  of  the 
. capsular  branch  of  the  central  artei’y  of  the  retina. 

§ xxxiv.  Anteriorly,  and  about  a line  from  the  edge  of  the  crystalline 
j body,  the  hyaloid  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  goes  behind  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  adheres  to  it,  and  closes  in  the 
' vitreous  cells  in  front,  w-hilst  the  other  layer  passes  to  the  circumfer- 
; ence  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  By  the  divergence  of  these  two  layers, 

: a space  is  left  all  round  the  edge  of  the  crystalline  body.  This  space, 

; i which  is  called  the  canal  of  Petit  (26),  w hen  distended  with  air,  presents 
a beaded  appearance. 

§ XXXV.  The  Zonula  ciliaris  or  zonula  Zinnii  (25)  is  a ring,  about  one- 
' fifth  of  an  inch  broad,  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  body, 
and  formed  of  small  strise  and  folds,  encircling  the  lens  like  radii.  It  is  the 
counter-part  of  the  ciliary  processes  (§  xvii),  w'ith  w'hich  it  is  dove-tailed, 
the  folds  of  the  one  being  received  into  the  interstices  of  the  other.  On 
separating  them,  some  fragments  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  of 
the  ciliary  body  generally  remain  adherent  to  the  ciliary  zone,  and 
hence  the  latter  has  been  considered  merely  as  an  impression  of  the 
former,  and  called  halo  signatus.  It  is  a question  whether  the  ciliary 
zone  be  merely  the  hyaloid  thickened  and  raised  into  folds,  a continu- 
ation of  the  retina,  or  a distinct  texture.'^  The  most  probable  opinion 
appears  to  be,  that  it  is  the  hyaloid  thickened  and  raised  into  folds, 
together  with  a very  thin  prolongation  of  the  retina.  The  ciliary  zone 
is  very  vascular,  from  the  confluence  as  it  were  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  of  the  retina,  and  of  the  posterior  w^all  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens. 

§ xxxvi.  The  united  folds  of  the  ciliary  zone  and  ciliary  processes, 
overlap  the  edge  of  the  lens  in  front,  but  do  not  adhere  to  it,  there  being 
betwixt  the  circumference  of  the  lens  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ciliary 
zone,  a ring  of  transparent  hyaloid,  called  zonula  lucidaf  broader  on  the 
temporal  than  on  the  nasal  side. 

§ xxxvii.  Jlie  crystalline  body  (27,  28,  29,)  forms  a double-convex  lens, 
about  7-20ths  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  half  as  much  in  thickness  at 
Its  axis.  It  is  not  placed  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  eyeball,  but  a little  to  - 
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wards  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye.  Its  anterior  surface  is  Hatter 

than  its  jwsterior,  the  radius  of  the  convexity  of  the  for-  ; „ ^ 

mer  {Fig.  iv.  «)  being  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  cor- 

nea,  the  radius  of  the  convexity  of  the  latter  {Fig.  iv.  h)  / * \ 

9-40ths  of  an  inch.  Its  circumferential  edge  is  thick  and  ' 

rounded,  os  is  represented  in  the  section.  The  crystalline  \ / 

body  comprehends  the  lens  (2?)  and  capsule  (28,  29).  Fi^Tv 

§ xxxviii.  The  lens  consists  of  concentric  laminae,  composed  of  fibres, 
visible  under  the  microscope,  not  only  after  the  lens  has  been  subjected  to 
the  coagulating  action  of  alcohol,  acids,  heat,  kc.  but  also  in  the  recent 
state.  The  lamime  are  denser  and  more  spherical  the  nearer  they  are  to 
the  centre.  The  fibres  turn  round  the  thick  circumference  of  the  lens 
from  one  surface  to  the  other.  To  enter  into  their  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, and  their  denticulated  mode  of  junction,  would  occupy  more  space 
than  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  sketch.*® 

§ xxxix.  The  capsule  presents  an  anterior  wall  or  hemisphere  (28), 
and  a posterior  (29),  the  former  of  which  is  thicker  than  the  latter.  The 
texture  of  the  capsule  resembles  that  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Dr  Wemeck*®  of  Salzburg 
has  detected  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  a second  distinct  layer, 
comiK)sed  of  nucleated  polygonal  or  hexagonal  corpuscles,  similar  to  those 
of  epithelium,  and  of  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  when  without  colour- 
ing matter.  Betwixt  the  lens  and  capsule  there  is  said  to  be  a fluid,  called 
liquor  Morgagni ; but  its  existence  in  the  recent  and  natural  state  may  be 
justly  doubted. 

§ xl.  The  crystalline  body  thus  composed,  is  seated  in  the  fossa  which 
the  vitreous  body  presents  in  front  (§  xxxii),  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cap- 
sule adhering  closely  to  that  layer  of  the  hyaloid  which  lines  the  fossa  in 
question. 

§ xli.  In  the  fcctus,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  very  vascular.  The  pos- 
terior wall,  which  is  more  vascular  than  the  anterior,  receives  its  vessels 
from  the  capsular  branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  The  anterior 
wall  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  arteries  of  the  ciliary  body,  which,  to- 
gether with  twigs  from  the  capsular  branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina, 
form  a vascular  circle  aroimd  the  circumference  of  the  capsule,  h'rom 
this  circle,  branches  radiate  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  anastomose  by  arches  with  each  other.  In  the  adult,  except  in 
disease,  vessels  carrying  red  blood  are  not  apparent  in  the  crystalline 
body. 

§ xlii.  Oi'biculus  capsulo-ciliaris.  The  structure  to  which  this  name 
was  given  by  Dr  Ammon,*'  consists  of  a corona  of  filaments,  extending 
from  the  inner  or  posterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  These  filaments  arc  fine  like  spider’s  web,  and 
arising  sometimes  stronger,  somcitiraes  weaker,  from  the  posterior  cx- 
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i r reniity  of  the  ciliary  processes,  frequently  extend  only  to  the  edge  of 
ihe  capsule,  often,  however,  over  its  surface  anteriorly,  for  the  space  of 
-I -10th  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  filaments  are  very  elastic.  If,  there- 
. ore,  in  adapting  the  eye  to  the  examination  of  near  objects,  the  lens  be 
carried  forward,  they  %nll  by  their  elasticity  draw  it  back  into  its  usual 
situation,  when  the  exertion  is  discontinued. 

§ xliii.  The  aqueous  humour  (30,  31),  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  cor- 
inea,  behind  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  at  its  cir- 
cumference by  the  ciliary  processes  and  anterior  edge  of  the  annulus 
I'albidus.  Its  axis  measures  rather  more  than  1-lOth  of  an  inch.  The 
cavity  containing  the  aqueous  humour  is  divided  by  the  iris,  into  an 
i anterior  (31)  and  posterior  chamber  (30),  the  axis  of  the  former  measur- 
i ing  somewhat  less  than  1-1 0th  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  latter  about 
; I -50th  of  an  inch.  The  aqueous  humour,  taken  as  a whole,  has  the 
i form  of  a meniscus.  The  shape  of  the  aqueous  humour  contained  in  the 
' anterior  chamber  is  that  of  a plano-convex  lens,  while  that  of  the  aqueous 
humour  in  the  posterior  chamber  is  plano-concave ; but  if  the  iris  should 
I project  forwards,  which  it  does  in  some  diseased  states  of  the  eye,  then 
tithe  anterior  chamber  has  the  shape  of  a meniscus,  and  the  posterior  that 
(3f  a concavo-convex  lens. 

§ xliv.  The  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  membrane  of  Desceraet, 

. as  has  been  mentioned  (§  x),  cannot  in  the  adult  be  traced  on  the  anterior 
! ' surface  of  the  iris  fartlier  than  a little  way  beyond  its  ciliary  margin.  A 
I continuous  membrane  lining  tlie  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour, 

■ cannot  be  demonstrated.  A membrane  lining  the  posterior  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour  is  more  demonstrable.®*  It  invests  the  pigment  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  (§  xxiii),  envelops  the  free  extremities  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  hence  is  reflected  to  the  circumference  of  the 
crystalline  capsule  (15). 

§ xlv.  The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  is  invested,  as 
has  been  above  mentioned  (§  x),  by  a delicate  epithelium.  Henle®  has 
found  an  epithelium  neither  on  the  surfaces  of  the  iris  nor  on  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  a new  proof,  says  he,  against  those  who 
think  the  whole  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  are  lined  by  a serous 
sac.  \ alentin,®*  however,  describes  an  epithelium,  both  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  iris ; and  I can  add  that  I have  found  epithelic 
corpuscles  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  in  a lamb’s  eye. 

§ xlvi.  Without  entering  into  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  eye, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  that  in  the  foetus,  die  pupH  is  closed  by  a delicate 
vascular  membrane,  called  the  pupillary  membrane.  Most  perfect  at  the 
sixth  month,  it  tends  to  disappear  shortly  before  birth,  though  it  occa- 
sionally persists  some  time  after.  The  pupillary  membrane  consists  of  a 
single  layer,  and  as  was  first  shown  by  Iludolphi**  does  not  proceed 
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from  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  but  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  where 
the  larger  joins  the  smaller  ring.  The  edge  of  the  pupil  thus  exists  quite 
free,  only  the  inner  ring  is  not  yet  completely  developed. 

§ xlvii.  The  pupillary  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  membrane, 
called  the  eapsulo-pupillary^  which,  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  ii'is,  along  with  the  pupillary  membrane,  but  without  being  farther 
connected  with  the  latter,  extends  backwards  through  the  pupil,  free  of 
adhesion  to  any  part  till  it  arrives  at  the  anterior  surface,  tow'ards  the 
circumference  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  to  which  it  applies  itself,  and 
thence  turns  round  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  capsule.  The  blood- 
vessels of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  are  derived 
from  the  capsular  branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (§  xll),  piu5s 
into  the  cajisulo-pupillary  membi'ane,  and  run  nearly  in  parallel  lines,  with 
few  anastomoses,  to  the  insertion  of  the  membrane  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  where  they  are  connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  of  the 
pupillary  membrane.  Professor  lletzius,  of  Stockliolm,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane  is  to  the  development  of  the  crystalline 
body  what  the  vascular  sac  is  to  the  development  of  a tooth.*^ 


' Sclilemm,  Ueber  einen  kreisrurtnigen  dunnhautigea  Kannl  in  der  Verbindungstelle 
von  Sclerotica  und  Cornea  im  menschlichen  Auge ; Rust’s  theoretisch-prnctisehes 
Handbuch  der  Cbirurgie,  Vol.  iii.  p.  333  ; Berlin,  1830  ; quoted  in  Ammon’s  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologie,  Vol.  i.  p.  643  ; Dresden,  1831.  Arnold,  Anatomische 
und  physiologischo  Untersuebungen  iiber  das  Auge  des  Menseben,  p.  10  ; Heidelberg, 
1832. 

* Valentin,  Dio  feinere  Anatomie  des  Auges;  Repertorium  fiir  Anatomie  und 
Pbysiologie ; Vol.  i.  p.  146;  Berlin,  1836-7. 

* Bemerkungen  iiber  die  arteriellen  Gefasse  der  Bindehaut  des  Augapfels;  Ammon’s 
Zeitschrift,  Vol.  v.  p.  34  ; Heidelberg  und  Leipzig;  1835. 

* Encyclopadisches  Wbrterbuch  der  medicinischen  Wissensebaften,  Vol.  iv.  p.  22  ; 
Berlin,  1830  ; quoted  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  i.  p.  113. 

s Bochdalek ; Bericht  iiber  die  Versammlung  der  Naturforscher  zu  Prag  im  Jabre 
1837  ; p.  182,  Prag.  1838.  Pappenheim,  Ueber  die  Nerven  der  Cornea  ; Monats- 
sebrift  fiir  Medicin,  Augenbeilkunde  und  Cbirurgie,  von  Dr  F.  A.  v.  Ammon,  Vol. 
ii.  Heft  iii.  p.  281  ; Dresden,  1839. 

® Ruyscb,  Responsio  &c.  de  Oculorum  Tunicis ; Epistola  anatomica,  problematica 
tertia  et  decima,  p.  16  ; Amstelsedarai,  1700. 

^ Ueber  das  feinste  Gefsissnetz  der  Aderbaut  im  Augapfel ; Denksebriften  der 
koniglicben  Akademie  der  Wissensebaften,  Vol.  vii ; Miincben,  1821. 

® Henle,  Ueber  die  Ausbreitung  des  Epithelium  im  menschlichen  Kbrper;  Mliller’s 
Archiv,  1838;  p.  116. 

» Weber,  Tractatus  de  Motu  Iridis  ; Lipsiaj,  1821  et  1823.  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xll.  p.  40 ; Edinburgh,  1834. 

Hunter,  Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy,  p.  199;  London, 
1 786.  Carlo  Mondini ; De  Bononiensi  Scientiarura  ct  Artiiim  Institute  atque 
Academia  Commentarii,  Tom.  vii.  p.  29;  Bononite,  1791.  Kieser,  de  Anamorpbosi 
Oculi,  pp.  33,  34  ; Gottingoe,  1804.  Francesco  Mondini,  Osservazioni  sul  Nero 
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; Pigmeulo  dell’Occliio ; Opuscoli  Scientifichi  deH’Universita  di  Bologna,  Fasc.  vii. 
i-p.  15;  Bologna,  1818.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xl.  p.  77  ; 

I i Edinburgh,  1833. 

Ill  the  chick  at  an  early  period,  the  choroid  adheres  closely  to  the  sclerotic,  whilst 
: the  membrane  of  the  pigment  is  very  distinct.  In  consequence  of  this.  Professor  Baer 
I and  others,  who  have  written  on  the  development  of  the  eye,  appear  to  have  wholly 
overlooked  the  choroid,  and  mistaken  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  for  it. 

" S.  Th.  Soemmerring  de  Foramine  Centrali  Limbo  Luteo  cincto  Retinae  Humanae  ; 

1 ( Commentationes  Societatis  Regiae  Scientiarum  Gottingensis,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  3 ; Gottinga;, 
i 1 1799. 

Huscbke,  Commentatio  de  Pectinis  in  Oculo  Avium  Potestate  anatomica  et 
i • physiologica,  § 8 ; Jenae,  1827.  Huschke,  Untersuchungen  iiber  einige  Streitpunkte  in 
! i der  Anatomie  des  menschlichen  Auges  ; Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie, 

; ’■  Vol.  iii.  p.  19;  Dresden,  1833.  Stark,  Physiologische  und  anatomische  Deutungen 
! iiber  den  gelben  Fleck,  das  Centralloch  und  die  Falte  in  der  Netzbaut  des  men- 
! ■ schlichen  Auges  ; Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie,  Vol.  i.  p.  495;  Dresden, 
I 1831. 

De  Genesi  et  Usu  Maculae  Luteae  in  Retina  Oculi  Humani  obviae ; Vinariae,  1830. 
I Op.  Cit. 

See  an  Article  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  in  the  British  and 
I : Foreign  Medical  Review  for  October  1838,  in  which  the  observations  of  Ehrenberg, 
i Treviranus,  Valentin,  &c.  are  discussed.  See.'ilso  Langenbeck,  De  Retina  Observationes 
Anatoraico-pathologicae ; Gottingae,  1836.  Gottsebe,  Ueber  die  Retina;  PfafTs 
' Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Medicin  ; Altona,  1836  ; Ilefte,  3 — 6.  London 
and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  for  January  1836.  Remak,  Zur  mikroscopischen 
i Anatomie  der  Retina ; and  Henle,  Aunierkung  zu  deisem  Aufsatz  ; Muller’s  Archiv, 
; Heft  ii,  p.  164-170  ; 1639. 

Philosophic.al  Transactions  for  1819,  p.  300. 
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REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLATE* 


1.  Scleroticii. 

2.  Sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  a continuation  of  the  dura  mater. 

3.  Circular  venous  sinus  of  the  iris. 

4.  Proper  substance  of  the  cornea. 

4'.  Conjunctiva  extending  over  the  cornea. 

5.  Arachnoidea  oculi. 

G.  Membrane  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Of  tlie 
two  dotted  lines,  one  points  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  the  other  to 
the  supposed  continuation  of  that  membrane  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris. 

7.  Choroid. 

8.  Annulus  albidus. 

9.  Ciliary  ligament. 

10.  10'.  Cillai’y  body,  consisting  of  (10')  a pars  non-fimbriata,  and  (10) 
a pars  fimbriata  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes. 

11.  Ora  serrata  of  the  ciliary  body. 

12.  Iris. 

13.  Pupil. 

14.  Membrane  of  the  pigment. 

15.  Delicate  membrane  lining  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

16.  Membrane  of  Jacob. 

17.  The  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  its  general  neurilema. 

17'.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  consisting  of  fasciculi  of  primitive 
tubules. 

18.  Central  artery  of  the  retina. 

19.  Papilla  conica  of  the  optic  nerve. 

20.  Retina.  The  situation  of  its  vascularJayer  is  indicated  by  a dotted 
line. 

21.  Central  transparent  point  of  the  retina. 

22^  Vitreous  body. 

23.  Hyaloid  membrane. 

24.  Caualis  hyaloideus. 

25.  Zonula  clllaris.  In  the  plate,  none  of  its  fimbriated  part  is  seen, 
being  concealed  by  the  ciliary  processes. 

26.  Canal  of  Petit. 

27.  Crystalline  lens. 

28.  Anterior  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

29*  Posterior  >vall  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

30.  Posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

31.  Anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

* In  regard  to  the  scales  of  the  English  and  French  inch  and  subdivisions,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  any  thing  but  approximations,  because 
the  contraction  of  the  paper  on  drying,  after  being  printed,  produces  some  difference. 
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PRACTICAL  TREATISE 


ON  THE 


DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

SECTION  I. INJURIES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

While  considering  injuries  of  the  orbit,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to 
iivoid  noticing  the  effects  produced  on  the  contents  of  this  cavity ; 
)ir,  while  treating  of  wounds  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  to 
oass  over  in  silence  the  Injuries  which,  in  this  way,  the  brain  and 
5ther  surrounding  organs  may  sustain.  Cases  occur,  indeed,  in 
'vhicli  it  is  doubtful,  to  the  injury  of  what  particular  part,  without, 
'vithin,  or  beyond  the  orbit,  the  effects  which  arise  ought  to  be 
ilttributed.  Amaurosis,  for  example,  one  of  the  chief  consequences 

■ 0 be  apprehended  from  wounds  of  the  orbit,  appears  sometimes  to 
)oe  owing  to  injury  of  the  branches  of  the  lifth  pair  of  nerves 
'exterior  to  that  cavity;  in  other  cases,  to  injury  of  the  optic  or 
other  nerves  within  the  orbit,  or  of  the  eye  itself ; and,  in  other 

■ jases,  to  injury  of  the  brain. 

! § 1.  Contusions  of  the  Edge  of  the  Orbit. 

I Blows,  falls,  and  similar  accidents,  arc  apt,  especially  in  scrofu- 
ous  children,  as  I shall  explain  more  fully  in  the  next  section,  to 
ixcite  inflammation,  running  on  into  suppuration,  and  affecting  the 
oeriosteum,  and  even  the  substance  of  the  bones  formine:  the  edtre 
tif  the  orbit.  ° 

i From  blows  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  particularly  its  upper  edge, 
^ve  must  be  prepared,  however,  to  meet  with  much  more  serious 
' onsequences,  than  merely  an  affection  of  the  bone  or  its  periosteum, 
i Effusion  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  concussion  of  the  brain,  or 
nflammation  of  its  substance,  or  of  its  membranes,  may  be  excited 
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by  such  an  injury ; and  while  we  are  perhaps  conhning  our  fears  to 
the  state  of  the  bone,  or  of  the  soft  parts  which  invest  it,  changes 
may  he  going  on  within,  which  shall  suddenly  prove  fatal. 

Case  1. — Henry  II.  kin"  of  France,  in  a tilting  match  with  Montgomery,  the 
ablest  champion  of  the  lance  in  Christendom,  and  who,  on  this  occasion  was  com- 
pelled unwillingly  to  fight,  was  struck  above  the  right  eyebrow.  The  skin  was 
torn  across  the  forehead  to  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  in  the  substance  of 
which  there  stuck  several  small  bits  of  the  shivered  lance.  There  was  no  frac-] 
ture.  The  injury  proved  mortal  on  the  1 1th  day.  On  opening  the  head.  Pare 
found  a quantity  of  blood  cft'used  between  the  dura  .and  the  pia  mater,  under  the 
middle  of  the  occipital  bone  ; and  the  substance  of  the  brain  at  that  place  changed 
in  colour  and  consistence.* 

Case  2 — Mr  Dease**  was  called  to  a woman  who  had  been  struck  with  a pew  ter 
quart,  over  the  left  eye,  and  had  thus  received  a wound  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  and  laying  bare  the  bone.  He  bled  her,  and  bade  her  keep  quiet ; she  had 
a cooling  laxative,  kept  her  bed,  and  was  allowed  nothing  but  gruel  and  the  like. 
Every  tiling  w’ent  on  well  till  the  14th  day,  when  she  had  a slight  shivering,  and 
became  hot  and  restless.  On  the  15th,  her  face  was  flushed,  and  her  pulse  quick 
and  small.  Hound  the  wound  there  was  a puffy  swelling,  and  it  was  filled  up 
with  a soft  fungus,  spread  over  with  a cream-like  matter.  Mr  Dease  pronounced 
matter  to  be  under  the  cranium,  and  jiroposed  the  trejian  ; but  another  surgeon, 
who  was  called  in,  thought  it  advisable  to  defer  it  till  next  day.  Next  day  sho 
was  better,  and  said  she  did  not  shiver.  The  other  surgeon  thought;  he  did  well 
in  desisting  from  the  trepan,  but  Mr  Dease  was  of  a contrary  opinion  ; for  her 
pulse  though  slower  was  still  quick.  For  two  days  sho  remained  much  in  the 
same  situation  ; but  on  the  third,  her  left  eyelid  swelled,  and  she  said  that  for  two 
hours  in  the  night  she  had  great  ])ain  and  stiffness  in  the  jaw.  Next  d.ay,  her 
neck  was  quite  stiff.  Her  friends  seemed  unwilling  to  allow  any  operation,  and 
Mr  Dease,  knowing  how  little  it  would  avail  her,  did  not  jtress  them.  Next  day 
she  was  speechless,  and  died  on  the  2(5th  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  On 
dissection,  the  dura  mater  under  the  wound  was  found  detached,  and  slightly 
spotted  with  matter,  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  suppuration,  and  some  fluid  matter  lying  on  the  anterior  and  left  fossa 
cerebri. 

Case  3 A man  was  struck  with  a pot,  which  caused  a wound  eighteen  lines 

long,  above  the  right  eyebrow.  He  was  somewhat  stunned  at  the  moment,  but 
did  not  fall  or  become  insensible.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  fever  and  sleej)- 
lessness  came  on ; the  edges  of  the  wound  became  tender  and  swoln ; the  patient 
vomited  bile;  he  fell  into  a state  of  delirium;  his  abdomen  was  painful,  especially 
the  right  hyjjochondrium.  The  symptoms  grew  si)cedily  worse,  locked-jaw  super- 
vened, and  the  man  died  on  the  7th  day.  A large  quantity  of  pus  was  found 
beneath  the  pericranium,  in  contact  with  the  falx,  and  on  the  tentorium ; the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  was  highly  injected,  and  of  a darker  colour  than  natural ; the 
liver  large,  and  its  peritoneal  covering  thickened  ; the  intestines  contracted,  and 
presenting  here  and  there  spots  of  purulent  exudation. 3 

Consequences  not  less  serious  have  been  known  to  result  from 
injuries  of  a similar  sort,  received  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit. 
Thus  Petit  relates  a case  of  jialsy  of  the  left  side,  and  death,  from 
suppuration  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  consequent  to  a 
wound  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  orbit,  close  to  the  exit  of  the 
infra-orhitary  nerve,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
injured.^ 

Contusion  of  its  temporal  edge  has  been  sometimes  followed  by 
the  growth  of  encysted  and  other  tumours  within  the  orbit.  These 
effects,  however,  as  well  as  inflammation  of  the  various  parts  con- 
tained within  that  cavity,  and  the  formation  of  exostoses,  excited 
by  the  same  cause,  will  require  separate  consideration  hereafter. 
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§ 2.  Fractures  of  the  Edge  of  the  Orbit. 


The  only  recent  instance  of  this  injury,  I recollect  to  have 
:iDen,  was  from  a blow  with  the  end  of  a long  piece  of  wood,  which 
;:truck  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  separated  a fragment,  which 
t concluded  to  be  the  anterior  angle  of  the  malar  bone.  The  frac- 
•jred  piece  moved  at  first  easily  under  the  finger,  in  different  direc- 
ons,  but  became  united  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  No  bandage 
./as  applied ; but  cases  may  occur,  in  which,  the  eyelids  being  pre- 
. iously  closed,  compresses  might  be  judiciously  employed,  with  a 
oiler  round  the  head,  to  keep  the  fractured  portion  of  the  edge  of 
nc  orbit  in  contact  with  the  bone  from  which  it  had  been  separated, 

. ill  the  process  of  reunion  should  be  completed. 

Case  4. — A butcher  was  leaping  from  a barrel  to  the  ground,  and  not  observ- 
ig  a flesh-hook,  which  hung  close  by  him,  it  caught  him  by  tlie  middle  of  the 
;ft  orbitary  arch,  and  fairly  took  the  piece  of  bone  with  it,  tearing  of  course  the 
iteguments  and  the  eyebrow.  The  wound  healed  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  the 
d peaked  up  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  patient  eould  not  completely  close  the 
ye,  which  consequently  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation.  Dur- 
ig  one  of  these,  he  consulted  me,  several  years  after  the  accident.  The  deficiency 
f the  bone  was  very  perceptible,  and  added  to  the  deformity  produced  by  the 
■ igophthalmos.  The  ophthalmia  was  puro-mucous,  and  soon  subsided  under  the 
se  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


Case.  5. — BiermayerS  records  the  case  of  a boj'  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  being 
ruck  with  a stone  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  was,  on  the  5th  day  after  the 
ijury,  seized  with  tetanus,  and  died  in  a few  hours.  On  dissection,  a small  por- 
on  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  was  found  lying  loose  in 
le  abscess  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  in  contact  with  one  of  the  branches  of 
le  infra-orbitary  nerve. 


Fractures  of  tlie  edge  of  tlie  orbit  are  apt  to  penetrate  into  the 
•ontal  or  maxillary  sinus,  or  into  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  the  conse- 
uence  sometimes  is,  that  on  blowing  the  nose,  air,  passing  tbrouo-h 
ae  fracture,  is  introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  eyelids, 
.'hicli  suddenly  become  much  swoln.  In  such  a case,  the  inte^u- 
lents  may  be  opened  with  the  lancet,  to  let  the  air  escape.  ° 


3.  Fractures  of  the  Walls  of  the  Orbit,  attending  Fractured  Shull. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  not  unfrequently  extend  to  one  or  both  of 
le  orbits ; and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  observation,  that  if  the 
3of  of  the  orbit  be  broken  in  this  way,  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  by 
iccration  of  the  dura  mater,  and  injury  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
eiebrum,  which  rest  upon  the  orbits.  Now,  suppose  that  this  is 
le  case,  while  at  the  same  time  a fracture  with  depression  is  pro- 
mt, we  shall  say  on  the  temple,  and  that  this  fraetured  piece  of 
■\idl  IS  raised  into  its  plaee  in  the  operation  of  trepan,  the  patient 
ill,  in  all  probability,  not  be  relieved ; the  symptoms  of  pressure 
n the  brain,  or  of  inflammation  within  the  skull,  will  most  likely 
imain  as  before,  and  death  follow,  contrary,  perhaps,  to  what 
light  Jiave  been  expected,  if  the  fractured  temple  had  been  the 
)le  injury.  It  will  probably  be  only  on  dissection  that,  in  such  a 
ise,  tlie  cause  of  death  will  be  discovered. 

Case  G.— Sir  George  BallingallG  has  recorded  a case  of  compound  fracture  of 
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the  03  frontis,  in  whidi,  after  the  depressed  pieces  of  hone  were  removed,  the 
patient  instantly  recovered  his  s(nises,  and  answered  questions  rationally.  He 
soon  lapsed,  however,  info  a comatose  state,  and  died  within  48  hoars  of  the 
receij)t  ol  the  injury.  On  dissection,  the  fracture  was  found  to  extend  backward.s, 
throush  both  orbitary  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  to  |iass  across  the  ethmoid 
behind  the  crista  galli.  Opposite  to  the  fi<sures  in  the  roof  of  each  orbit,  the 
dura  mater  was  found  lacerated  to  a considerable  extent,  and  portions  of  brain 
protruding;.  The  anterior  Iolx;s  of  the  brain  were  disorfranized  and  broken  down; 
and,  what  wiis  remarkable,  there  was  a distinct  appearance  of  jnirulent  matter 
upon  the  tunica  araehnoidea  eoveriiiG;  each  hemis[)here  of  the  brain,  althout^h  the 
patient  had  survived  the  accident  for  so  short  a time,  lost  a considerable  quailtity 
of  blood  from  the  wound,  and  manifested  no  inflammatory  symptoms.  i 

In  cases  of  fractured  skull  exteudiu'r  to  the  orbit,  it  sometimes  i 
happens,  that  portions  of  the  walls  of  this  cavity  tire  so  completely  r 
separated,  that  they  easily  come  away,  either  in  dressing  the  wound,  * 
or  in  raising  and  removing  the  depressed  ]>ieces  of  the  skull.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  a portion  of  bone  being  loose,  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  removing  it ; for  if  its  surfaces  are  still  attached  to  the 
membranes  with  which  they  are  naturally  in  connexion,  it  may  be 
susceptible  of  reunion  ; but  if  the  bone  be  extremely  shattered,  and  j 
pressed  partly  through  the  dura  mater,  we  are  warranted  in  extract-  ' 
ing  the  loose  pieces. 

Case  7. — Cheseldcii'^  communicates  a remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  which  a 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr  Ca;?ua  of  Plymouth,  in  which  five  splinters  of  the  d 
cranium,  which  were  depressed  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  were  extracted, 
the  largest  piece  comprtdicnding  part  of  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal,  of  the  k 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  of  the  suture  which  connects  the  external  angular  i 
process  of  the  frontal  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  malar  bone.  Pieces  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  followed  the  removal  of  this  splinter  ; yet  the  patient,  a ^ 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  jicrfectly  recovered. 

Case  8. — A similar  case,  also  terminating  favourably,  is  recorded  by  Dr  { 
Klein,  in  which  several  large  portions  of  the  frontal  bone  were  removed ; the  t 
roof  of  one  of  the  orbits  was  completely  loose;  a wide  hiatus,  sepiirating  the  I 
ethmoid  from  the  neighbouring  bones,  ran  down  towards  the  basis  ol  the  skull ; i 
and  considerable  portions  of  brain  were  discharged. 

§ 4.  Fractures  of  the  Walls  of  the  Orbit,  attending  Fractured  Bones  t 

of  the  Face. 

Of  this  sort  of  accident,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  following  J 
illustration  : — 

Case  9. — John  Lewis,  aged  11,  had  his  face  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a ear-  ; 
riage,  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  cheek  fractured.  He  lay  with  little  appear-  ; 
ance  of  scn.sibility,  but  yet  understood  and  replied  to  questions  when  roused  and  ' 
forcibly  addressed.  He  had  no  paralysis  ; but  it  was  thought  that  some  convul-  » 
sive  twitches  occasionally  took  place  on  the  lett  side.  1 here  was  a good  deal  of  i 
ecchymosis  about  both  eyes,  and  some  laceration  under  the  left,  and  about  the 
nose.  He  died  on  the  Gth  day  after  the  injury. 

On  removing  the  scalp,  several  patches  of  ecchymosis  were  seen  between  it 
and  the  calvaria ; the  largest  of  these  was  situated  at  the  posterior  jiart  of  the 
head.  At  these  spots,  the  seal])  scarcely  adhered  to  the  calvaria,  but  elsewhere 
it  did  so  with  considerable  firmness.  The  smooth  internal  surface  of  the  dura  . 
mater  was  of  a light  red  ; between  it  and  the  arachnoid,  on  the  left  side,  there  i 
was  a ]>retty  generally  diffused  thin  layer  of  jmriform  lymph  of  a light  yellow 
colour  with  a tinge  of  green,  which  adhered  partly  to  the  dura  mater,  and  parti}  ; 
to  the  arachnoid.  It  dijiped  down  between  the  hemispheres,  but  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  left  side  of  the  falx.  At  the  under  part  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  a 
portion  of  brain  of  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  was  softened  to  the  depth  of  about 
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i naif  an  inch  ; and  a few  minute  ecchymosod  spots,  such  as  are  usually  met  with 
i n lacerated  brain,  were  visible  at  this  part.  There  was  very  little  laceration  of 
Mie  dura  mater,  but  a portion  of  the  left  orbitary  plate  of  the  os  frontis  appeared 
i-io  have  been  pushed  inwards  so  as  to  bruise  the  brain  at  the  part  above-men- 
j ioned.  The  fracture  was  continued  through  the  sphenoid  bone  by  the  side  of 
J he  left  cavernous  sinus,  and  at  this  jiart  there  w'as  a considerable  quantity  of 
Ei'xtravasated  and  coagulated  blood  beneath  the  dura  mater.'J 

§ 5.  Orbit  Fractured  by  a Bloxo  on  the  Eye. 

The  following  case  related'®  by  Du  Verney,  has  sometimes  been 
• ■eferred  to,  as  an  example  of  this  sort  of  injury ; but  it  may  fairly 
k)e  doubted,  if,  in  this  instance,  the  fracture  of  the  orbit  was  actually 
oroduced  through  the  medium  of  the  eyeball. 

Case  10. — A gentleman  had  his  left  eye  crushed  to  pieces  by  a blow'  from  a 
' tone,  and  the  orbit  beaten  in  u])on  the  brain.  After  the  iirst  shock,  his  faculties 
l■•emained  entirely  unimpaired,  till  his  death,  which  ha])pcned  on  the  7th  day, 
•nsomuch  that  some  of  his  medical  attendants  pronounced  it  ini])ossible  the  brain 
should  be  injured.  On  dissection,  the  cranium  was  found  filled  with  brain  in  a 
ioftened  state,  mixed  with  fragments  of  bone.  The  whole  substance  of  the  brain, 
;ven  to  the  cerebellum,  was  changed  b}'  disease.  The  anterior  part  of  the  sella 
Turcica  was  found  broken.  » 

§ 6.  Counter-Fractures  of  the  Orbit. 

F'ractures  of  the  orbit  sometimes  take  place,  we  are  told,  by  what 
he  French  have  called  contrecoupf  in  consequence  of  blows  or  falls 
on  the  forehead,  or  even  on  the  occiput. 

Case  11. — Bohnius'2  opened  the  body  of  a man  who  died  in  consequence  of  a 
)low  with  a stick,  close  to  the  right  eyebrow'.  At  the  part  struck,  there  was  an 
icchyrnosis,  but  no  wound ; beneath  the  ecchymosis,  the  bone  was  sound  and 
mtire ; but  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  there  was  a fissure,  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
•mining  towards  the  sella  Turcica,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  dura 
nater  was  ruptured. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  such  fractures  are  discovered  till  after 
leath.  Indeed,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  know  of 
their  existence  during  life,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  any  particular 
treatment,  and  as  our  attention  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by  which 
munter-fractures  are  attended. 

§ 7.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Walls  of  the  Orbit. 

T he  smoothness  and  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  together  with  its 
smallness,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed, 
ind  its  firm  resistance,  compared  with  the  looseness  of  the  parts 
interposed  between  it  and  the  orbit,  serve  to  explain  bow  pointed 
bodies,  thrust  against  this  organ,  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  eyeball 
jninjured,  and  to  penetrate  deep  into  tbe  orbit,  or  even  passing 
■ flirough  its  walls,  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  cavities, 
i The  nasal  and  cranial  sides  of  the  orbit,  from  their  situation  and 
extreme  thinness,  are  especially  exposed  to  be  thus  injured.  Per- 
oration of  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  particular,  is 
m accident  to  which  the  attention  of  the  surgical  student  is  early 
md  forcibly  drawn.  The  thinness  and  fragility  of  that  jdate,  the 
eadiness  with  w’hich  the  brain  may  be  reached  through  it,  and  the 
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instantaneousness  with  which  death  has  hecn  known  to  follow  such 
an  injury,  are  among  the  earliest  ])oints  impressed  on  the  mind  of  ' i; 
the  young  anatomist.  Thus  Mr  John  Bell,  after  attributing  the  ; i 
thinness  of  the  orbitary  plate  to  “ the  continual  rolling  of  the  eye,”  • 
w'ith  which  that  plate  never  comes  into  contact,  and  by  whicli, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  thinned,  tells  us,  that  “ it  is  the  aim  of  the  v| 
fencer;  and  we  have  known  in  this  country,”  adds  he,  “ayoung?i^| 
man  killed  by  the  push  of  a foil,  which  had  lost  its  guard.”'® 

Various  effects  may  follow  a penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  and 
we  may  find  the  patient  in  one  or  other  of  very  different  states.  ? 
The  weapon  may  have  been  immediately  withdrawn  after  the  injury  , f 
was  inflicted,  or  the  foreign  body  may  still  be  fixed  in  the  wound, ' ] 
and  is  to  be  extracted,  or  it  may  have  sunk  so  deep,  that  it  cannot  ^ 
be  laid  hold  of.  As  for  the  effects  of  the  injury,  they  may  he  slight  ; | 
and  transient,  or  violent  and  immediately  dangerous,  or  prolonged  J 
for  a length  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  a dagger,  or  other  weapon, 
directed  outwards,  so  as  to  break  through  the  suture  between  the ' i,!; 
malar  and  sphenoid  bones  into  the  temporal  fossa,  or  directed  ^ 
downwards,  so  as  to  shatter  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  enter  the  j 
maxillary  sinus,  will  not  be  productive  of  the  same  amount  of  dan-'  |j 
gerous  consequences,  as  when  the  instrument  of  injury  traverses  || 
tlie  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  or  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal,  a 
I shall  treat  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  orbit  separately ; but  I may  9 
here  remark,  that  their  effects  correspond  so  far  at  least  with  those;  9 
of  common  penetrating  wounds,  that  from  both  we  may  occasionally  9 
ex})cct  hmmorrhage,  extravasation  of  blood,  blindness,  strabismus,  9 
syncope,  vomiting,  coma,  convulsions,  palsy,  and  even  death,  as  ii 
immediate  effects ; and  as  remote  effects,  fever,  delirium,  suppura-  I 
tion,  caries,  exfoliation  of  bone,  and  the  like.  | 

1.  Trifling  appearance  of  external  wound.  A weapon  penetrating  j 
through  the  orbit,  may  strike  deep  into  the  brain,  and  yet  so  small 
an  external  w'ound  be  present,  as  shall  be  apt  to  excite  little  or  no 

suspicion  of  danger.  , 

Case  12. Ruysch  relates  the  case  of  a man,  who  was  wounded  in  the  left 

orbit,  with  tlie  end  of  a stick,  not  particularly  sharp.  The  injury  ajjjjearcd  of  - 
little  importance ; yet  the  patient  died  soon  after  receiving  the  wound.  The 
magistrates  appointed  Ruysch  to  examine  the  body,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  death.  Kxtcrnally,  he  observed  a slight  degree  of  eecliymosis  at 
the  upper  ])art  of  the  eye;  but  on  removing  the  c-alvaria,  he  found  that  tlio  i 
wound  had  penetrated  to  a considerable  dejjth  into  the  bnun.  This,  he  observes,  I 
may  haj)pen  very  easily,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  upper  [)art  of  the  orbit,  I 
in  many  cases  not  thicker  than  writing  paper,  and  so  brittle  as  to  be  perforated  » 
with  the  finger.  Wounds,  therefore,  of  the  orbit,  he  concludes,  are  not  to  be  f 
considered  as  a matter  of  no  moment,  especially  it  the  instrument  by  which  they 
are  inflicted  is  not  blunt,  or  if  those  who  are  wounded  become  8lccj)y,  sick,  feverish,  t 
giddy,  or  convulsed."' 

Case  13. — I’eter  Borel  mentions  a still  more  remarkable  case,  of  a man  who 
was  wounde<l  with  a sword  in  the  left  orbit.  Thinking  that  the  wound,  had  not  ^ 
])enctrated  deep,  he  merely  covered  it  with  a plaister ; after  which  he  walked  v 
two  leagues,  and  ate  and  drank  heartily  with  his  companions,  exactly  as  it  he  i 
had  been  well,  being  atfected  with  no  pain.  Next  morning  he  was  found  dead.  ^ 
Tlie  skull  was  opened,  when  the  wound  was  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  t 
cerebellum.’^ 
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Case  U Similar  to  this  is  Diemerbroeck’s  case  of  a young  man,  who  received 

thrust  with  a sword,  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye ; the  weapon,  traversing 
he  corresj)onding  lateral  ventricle,  and  slanting  upwards,  almost  passed  through 
.he  skull,  at  the  ui>pcr  angle  of  the  lambdoidal  suture.  The  patient  remained  in 
,-is  usual  state  of  mind,  “ mente  sanus,  bene  videns,  audiens,  gustaus,  omiiesque 
wartes  bene  movens,  ac  cum  sociis  convenienter  et  bono  cum  judicio  quacunque 
te  re  disserens,”  till  the  10th  day,  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  fever,  which 
m two  days  proved  mortal. '<5 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  how  cautiously  our  prognosis 
aught  to  be  delivered,  when  a wound  appears  to  have  penetrated 
owards  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  following  case,  symptoms  of  danger  supervened  early,  and 
-vere  treated  with  the  appropriate  remedies,  although  unfortunately 
vithout  success. 

Case  15. — A man  was  brought  into  the  London  Hospital,  12th  April,  1832, 

; vith  a lacerated  wound  of  the  right  upper  eyelid.  He  stated,  that  while  work- 
l.ng  on  board  a ship  discharging  coals,  a hook  used  for  raising  the  coals,  caught 
1 aim  by  the  eye,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  His  com- 
t (anions  observing  what  had  happened,  suddenly  let  go  the  rope  in  alarm,  so  that 
I he  j)oor  fellow  fell  heavily  on  the  deck.  He  immediately  withdrew  the  hook 
i limself.  On  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  suflering  from 
! -ny  serious  injury.  The  eyeball  was  found  uninjured,  and  no  fracture  could  bo 
■mtected.  His  respiration  was  natural;  his  pulse  76,  full,  but  not  more  than 
i.iight  have  been  expected  in  a robust  man;  pupils  obedient  to  the  light;  no  pain 
; a the  head.  He  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  twenty  ounces ; a cold  lotion  was 
j :pplied  to  the  forehead ; and  two  grains  of  calomel  were  ordered  to  be  given 
■ very  second  hour. 

He  passed  a quiet  night.  Next  morning,  his  pulse  was  74,  full,  but  free  from 
Usarduess.  He  had  very  little  pain  in  the  head.  His  bowels  had  been  opened 
rhree  times.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  the  calomel 
i ontinued. 

Symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  came  on  very  suddenly  at  six  in  the 
wening.  His  breathing  became  stertorous ; pupils  contracted,  and  insensible  to 
he  stimulus  of  light ; pulse  52,  and  labouring ; he  could  not  be  roused  by  any 
loise.  At  this  time,  a quantity  of  blood,  mixed  apparently  with  cerebral  sub- 
tance,  to  the  amount  -of  about  two  ounces,  escaped  from  the  wound.  He  was 
igain  bled  to  the  extent  of  twenty  ounces;  the  blood  cupped  and  butty.  Twelve 
eeches  were  applied  to  the  temjtte. 

He  lingered  in  this  state  till  two  o’clock  next  morning,  when  he  died. 

The  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  was  found  to  bo  completely  smashed, 

md.  a considerable  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
(rain  wanting,  it  having  escaped  through  the  wound. 

2.  Differences  in  situation  and  extent  of  fractured  orbit.  It  is 
vorthy  ot  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal 
)one  alone  which  is  apt  to  he  fractured,  when  the  weapon  is  directed 
.owards  the  roof  of  the  orbit ; and  that  we  are  sometimes  enabled 
.0  judge  ol  the  degree  of  violence,  employed  by  the  hand  which 
leld  the  weapon,  even  by  the  mere  situation  of  the  fracture,  wdiich 
n fatal  cases  is  detected  on  dissection. 

The  following  case  of  fatal  wound  of  the  brain  through  the  orbit 
ind  ethmoid  bone,  is  quoted  by  Bonetus  : — 

Case  16.— A countryman,  about  55  years  of  age,  was  asked  by  one  who  met 
nm  to  step  out  of  the  way;  but  as  he  was  earrying  a heavy  burden  at  the  time, 
le  could  not  do  so,  and  therefore  refused.  Tlie  other,  provoked  at  this,  struck 
lie  countryman  violently  over  the  shoulders  with  a whip;  and  when  the  •chip 
(roke,  thrust  the  sharp  end  of  the  broken  shaft  of  the  whip  in  the  countryman’s 

ace.  Not  apprehending  any  dangerous  effects  from  the  blows  which  he  had 
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received,  the  countryman,  with  liis  burden  on  hU  back,  trudged  along  after  hi* 
cart,  which  was  loaded  with  wood,  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  wood  market,  when  he  instantly  droj)j)cd  down  dead. 

Schmid  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  body.  On  examining  the  head  externally, 
he  found  that  the  sharp  end  of  the  stick  had  penetrated  at  the  inner  canthus  "of 
the  right  eye.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  with  the  probe  whether  the  wound 
had  reached  the  brain,  but  he  could  not,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  tlie 
wound.  Having  opened  the  cranium,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  at  first  view 
ajtpcared  sound ; but  on  raising  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum,  the  nasal 
extremity  of  the  falx  was  observed  to  be  injured,  ami  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
had  penetratcrl  into  the  third  ventricle,  in  which  lay  a considerable  quantity  of 
grumous  blood.*®  ‘ 

Case  17.  — On  the  20th  of  December  1819,  I witnessed  the  e.xamination  of  the  i 
body  of  a man,  who,  the  evening  before,  had  instantaneously  droj)ped  down  dead,  , 

in  a scufllc  on  the  street,  after  receiving  a penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  with  < 

the  pointed  end  of  an  umbrella.  Considerable  bleeding  had  taken  jdacc  from  the 
nose  and  mouth.  Tlie  iq)per  eyelid  was  swoln  and  livid,  an<l  the  conjunctiva 
elevated  by  extravasated  bloo<l.  .lust  over  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  pal])ebra- 
rum,  a penetrating  wound  easily  admitted  the  little  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  between  its  nasal  side  and  tiie  eyeball.  A fracture  of  the  orbit  was  felt  with  the 
end  of  the  finger.  On  opening  the  head,  much  dark  fluid  blood  was  found  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  and  some  between  it  and  the  pia  mater.  The 
dura  mater  was  seen  to  be  perforated  by  a lacerated  wound,  just  under  the  edge 
of  the  boundary  of  the  middle  fosste  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  formed  by  the 
little  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  brain  behind  the  wound  of  the  dura  mater  ; 
was  lacerated,  and  a small  [lortion  of  it  separated  from  the  rest.  On  removing  j 
the  dura  mater,  the  fracture,  which  had  been  seen,  indeed,  immediately  on  lifting 
the  brain,  was  displayed  comjiletely  to  view.  The  little  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ■ 
was  separated  by  tlie  fracture  from  the  frontal  bone,  in  the  course  of  the  sphenoidal 
suture.  The  fracture  extended  through  the  orbitary  jilate  of  the  frontal  from  i 

behind  forward  for  about  half  its  length  ; but  what  was  much  more  remarkable,  I 

the  comparatively  thick  and  strong  portion  of  the  sphenoid,  which  completes  the  t 
posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  was  broken  across  at  its  inner  extremity  ; i 

jiroving,  along  with  the  state  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  the  great  degree  of  i 

force  with  which  the  instrument  of  death  had  been  driven  against  the  hapless  i 

victim  of  a drunkard’s  fury.  I m.iy  mention,  that  the  optic  nerve  and  eyeball  i 

were  entire,  the  cornea  clear,  and  the  humours  and  retina  uninjured. 

Case  18. — Thomas  Cuss,  aged  22,  a stout  counttyman,  was  admitted  into  i 
Guy’s  Hospital,  about  1 p.m.  on  the  4th  of  January  18*30,  on  account  of  a wound 
of  the  left  eye,  inflicted  by  the  point  of  an  umbrella.  When  this  patient  entered  > 
the  ward,  his  whole  demeanour  was  such  ,is  if  he  were  intoxicated  ; but  Dr  Bright  f 
afterwards  learned  that  tliis  was  by  no  means  the  case,  and  that  the  symjitorns  j 
were  purely  ascribablo  to  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  The  patient  would  allow  i 
no  examination  of  the  wound.  When  put  to  bed,  he  complained  ot  sev(*ro  r 
headach  and  of  thirst.  An  hour  afterwards  he  voniited  blood.  At  about  a quarter  ♦ 
to  three,  he  became  so  violent  as  to  need  a strait  waistcoat.  At  nine,  his  jmlse  ♦ 
being  full,  strong  and  frequent,  and  the  headach  and  delirium  intense,  he  was  bled  t 
till  thirty-five  ounces  were  abstracted,  and  a decided  effect  jiroduced  on  the  jmise.  •» 
A purgative  was  then  given,  anil  he  dosed  quietly  for  a quarter  ol  an  hour.  During  i 
the  afternoon,  he  was  for  some  time  capable  ot  .conversing,  and  gave  a collectinl  < 
account  of  his  injury  to  another  patient  in  the  ward.  At  midnight  his  face  became  f 
pale,  and  somewhat  shrunk  ; at  3 a.m.  diflicult  respiration  came  on  ; and  he  gra- 
dually sunk  till  he  died  at  half-jiast  four,  without  any  convulsions. 

On  dissection,  the  eyeball  was  found  to  be  destroyed.  '1  he  vessels  of  the  dura 
mater  were  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  brain  was  evory-where,  especially  towards 
the  base,  and  the  left  side,  covered  by  extravasated  blood.  ^ On  raising  the  brain, 
the  dura  mater  was  discovered  to  be  torn  by  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  nhich 
were  driven  inwards.  The  shattered  bones  of  the  orbit  left  an  aperture  through  k 
whiiWi  the  finger  might  be  introduced.  On  examining  the  brain,  it  was  found  .1 
lacerated  in  the  left  fissura  Silvii,  the  extravasated  blood  being  derived  froiii  - 
branchc.s  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  trunk  of  which  had  escaped.  I he 
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i umbrella  point  had  pierced  the  intervening  parts  to  the  left  crus  cerebri,  which 
was  quite  destroyed.  Beyond  this,  it  had  passed  into  the  right  lateral  ventricle, 
i and  must  have  jjenetrated  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  to  the  dejith  of  at  least 
I two  inches.  The  sphenoidal  cells  were  extensively  fractured.  The  quantity  of 
I blood  effused  at  the  basis  of  the  brain  was  by  no  means  great ; and  although  the 
igradually  increasing  extravasation  was  probably  one  great  cause  of  the  patient’s 
lideath,  the  incoherence  and  excitement  which  marked  the  few  hours  that  he  sur- 
'■vived  the  accident,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  irritation  and  inflammation  arising 
t from  the  extensive  laceration  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.'®  , 

3.  Suppuration — Convulsions.  The  case  which  I am  now  about 
t to  quote,  serves  at  once  to  confirm  what  is  proven  by  the  preceding 
i’  cases,  namely,  that  at  the  first  there  may  be  nothing  alarming, 

I except  the  suspicious  situation  of  the  wound ; exemplifies  a symptom 
which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  dangerous,  if  not 
■ fatal  one,  in  injuries  of  the  brain,  namely,  convulsions ; and  illustrates, 
in  accidents  of  this  kind,  both  the  date  and  the  eft’ects  of  suppuration. 

: The  earliness  with  which  matter  is  formed  by  the  tunica  arachnoidea, 
in  cases  of  wounded  brain,  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  and  is 
- strikingly  proven  by  the  case  already  quoted  from  Sir  G.  Ballingall’s 
Clinical  Lecture. 

With  regard  to  the  convulsions  which  arc  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  brain,  and  which,  not  unfrequently,  appear  immediately  or  very 
' soon  after  a severe  injury  of  the  head,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
are  probably  the  effect  rather  of  pressure  from  fractured  pieces  of 
bone  or  effused  blood,  than  of  any  change  in  the  cerebral  structure, 
and  are  attended  with  comparatively  less  danger  than  those  caused 
by  disorganization  of  the  brain,  consequent  on  inflammation.  The 
1 latter  usually  occur  along  with  strabismus  and  coma,  some  time  after 
■ the  setting  in  of  the  symptoms  called  secondary,  from  their  occurring 
days  or  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  are  almost  invariably  the  fore- 
runners of  death. 


Case.  19 — A soldier  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Brest,  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  having  been  wounded  with  a jntchlbrk,  at  the  middle  of  the  left  upper 
eyelid.  The  wound  was  oblique,  about  three  lines  in  length,  and  appeared  to 
implicate  only  the  skin  and  orbicularis  ])alpebrarum ; there  was  very  little  blood 
discharged ; the  eyelid  was  distended,  and  the  conjunctiva  inflamed.  The  apparent 
simi)licity  of  the  wound,  the  goodness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  the 
functions,  led  to  a favourable  jmognosis  ; the  patient  asserted  that  he  had  experi- 
enced nothing  particular  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  and  liad  scarcely  been 
stuj)ified  by  it.  Compresses  dipped  in  brandy  and  water,  were  applied  over  the 
wound.  The  patient  rested  during  the  night ; next  day,  he  was  quite  lively, 
walking  about  in  the  wards,  complaining  only  of  slight  jiain  in  the  wound,  and 
even  eating  with  appetite.  The  same  day,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  he  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  which  were  supposed  by  his  attendants,  to  be  epileptic.  Tlie 
^ ay  alter,  he  was  kept  from  food,  and  bled  at  the  arm  ; the  convulsions  returned, 
and  lie  was  bled  at  the  loot.  Vomiting,  uneasiness,  agitation,  and  delirium  came 
on  ; the  jmlse  became  small  and  contracted  ; cold  sweats  succeeded,  and  the  patient 
died  at  two  o clock  next  morning.  ' 

On  dissection,  the  eyelids  were  found  mdeinatoiis,  and  the  wound  had  already 
closed.  On  cutting  through  the  upper  eyelid  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a 
circumscribed  collection  of  pus  was  found  in  the  orbit,  between  its  roof  and  the 
levator  palpebne  superioris.  This  collection  of  pus  communicated  with  the 
cranium,  through  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  had  been 
penetrated  by  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork.  After  removing  the  eyeball,  the 
interior  wall  of  the  orbit  was  found  fractured,  and  depressed  almost  complctelv 
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into  the  maxillary  sinus.  This  fracture  was  without  fragments,  and  is  compared 
by  M.  Massot,  the  narrator  ot  the  case,  to  the  depression  which  might  be  produced 
on  the  surface  ot  an  egg,  hy  pressing  it  inwards  with  the  thumb.  On  removing 
the  calvaria,  the  dura  mater  was  seen  to  be  penetrated  over  the  hole  made  by  the 
fork  in  the  root  ot  the  orbit.  The  dura  mater  appeared  in  a morbid  state  at  that 
place,  the  anterior  tossiE  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium  were  covered  with  jnis,  the 
anterior  lobes  ot  the  cerebrum  were  in  a state  of  suppuration,  and  the  rest  of  the 
brain  healthy.  M.  Massot  thinks  it  probable,  that  when  tlie  fork  was  pushed 
through  the  orbit  into  the  cranium,  the  eyeball  being  fixed  and  violently  pressed 
between  the  fork  ami  the  tloor  of  the  orbit,  the  thin  jilate  of  the  superior  maxillary 
hone  could  not  resist  this  pressure,  but  sunk  by  the  continued  action  of  the  fork 
upon  the  eyeball. 

4.  Falsi/.  In  those  who  survive  wounds  penetrating  the  sides  of  tho 
orbit,  we  may  expect  occasionally  to  meet  with  paralytic  affections. 

The  son  ot  Gen.  E.  a student  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris, 
in  fencing,  received  the  end  of  the  foil  through  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
and  became  hemiplegic  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  eye 
was  saved.** 

A case  of  this  kind  is  also  recorded  by  Mr  Geach  of  Plymouth. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  wound  penetrated  into  the  brain, 
but  merely  that  the  instrument  of  injury  struck  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  orbit ; leaving  it  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  paralytic 
symptoms  which  followed  were  attributable  to  effusion  within  the 
cranium,  or  to  a still  more  direct  injury  of  the  brain. 

Case.  20. — A midshij)man  was  wounded  in  a riot  by  means  of  a small  sword, 
which,  entering  at  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  ])assed  quite  through  the 
eyeball,  and  struck  against  the  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  lie  instantly  fell  down 
senseless,  with  loss  of  speech,  and  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  Blood  was  im- 
mediately drawn. 

Next  morning  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  right  ej  e widely  opened, 
and,  though  in  a light  room,  with  the  pupil  considerably  dilated.  This  eye  was 
incapable  of  discerning  objects,  never  winking  at  the  waving  of  the  hand,  or  the 
close  application  of  the  finger,  though  sometimes  it  was  convulsed.  The  left  eye 
was  extruded  from  its  orbit,  and  though  destitute  of  all  its  humours,  was  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a ])ullet’s  egg.  The  pulse  beat  at  long  intervals,  with  a lazy  motion, 
and  stopped  upon  gentle  pressure ; the  body  was  not  feverish,  but  preserved  a 
naturaf  heat,  the  paralytic  side,  arm,  and  thigh  excepted,  which  were  livid,  cold 
and  rigid  ; the  lancet  was  employed  without  exciting  any  sensation,  and  blisters 
lay  on  several  days  without  raising  any  vesications : the  benumbed  parts  were 
constantly  bedewed  with  clammy  sweat.  The  patient  was  devoid  of  anxiety,  or 
inejuietude,  and  the  powers  of  life  seemed  to  be  almost  suspended ; purgatives 
jwoduced  no  effect,  and  clysters,  though  repeatedly  injected,  were  never  expelled. 
Tile  urine  was  in  general  emitted  by  drops  only,  but  sometimes  it  would  run  off 
suddenly  in  a deluge ; hearing  was  considerably  impaired  ; the  patient  lay  lethargic, 
and  dead  almost  to  every  thing,  though,  by  pulling  the  arms  and  shaking  the 
body,  by  loud  and  frequent  calling,  and  desiring  him  to  extend  his  tongue,  ho 
would  gape  widely,  and  forgetting  seemingly  what  had  been  said  to  him,  keep 
Ills  mouth  wide  open,  when  the  tongue  might  be  seen  quivering  and  retracted. 
Five  weeks  passed  in  this  state  of  insensibility  ; every  thing  he  took  was  with 
voracity,  but  without  relish  or  distinction. 

About  this  time,  a new  symptom  began  to  threaten  ; the  jaw  seemed  to  be 
moved  with  difficulty,  and  only  liquids  could  be  poured  down ; the  hypochondria 
were  hard  and  distended,  and  every  effort  to  procure  an  intestinal  discharge 
proved  ineffectual ; when  very  large  eruptions  of  the  miliary  kind  were  suddenly 
diffused  over  the  sound  j)arts.  From  that  critical  moment,  he  pcrspire<l  freely, 
and  had  an  easy  motion  of  the  jaw ; his  urine  was  rendered  in  due  qiiantity,  and 
purgatives  of  the  lenient  kind  easily  operated  ; the  hypochondria  became  soft ; 
the  discharge  from  the  eye,  which  had  hitherto  been  acrid,  was  now  co2>ious  and 
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liiudable ; the  sound  eye  had  Us  motion,  he  could  see  with  it  distinctly,  and  seemed 
n other  respects  sensible  when  roused  from  his  stupefaction.  Soon  after,  he 
,;ould  bear  to  be  moved  from  bed  to  a chair  without  fatigue  ; the  paralytic  parts 
i.verc  rubbed  with  vinegar  and  mustard,  and  he  took  valerian  and  castoreurn.  A 
.cataplasm  had  been  applied  to  assuage  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  eye. 
i l’liough  several  sloughs  had  been  thrown  off,  and  the  suppuration  was  in  large 
juautit)',  yet  tlie  bulk  of  the  parts  did  not  diminish,  nor  the  inflammation  lessen, 
dll  an  astringent  fotus  of  red  rose-leaves  and  port-wine  was  applied,  which  so 
effectually  braced  up  the  relaxed  parts,  that  the  lids  came  to  cover  the  deformity, 
iuk  decoction  of  thj'mc  and  mustard  was  employed  as  a gargarism,  to  remove  the 
Suppression  of  voice.  As  soon  as  he  began  visibly  to  mend,  he  had  sometimes 
■oud  and  sudden  bursts  of  laughter,  and  at  other  times  a long-continued  silent 
( simpering,  a species  of  convulsion  not  unlike  that  called  by  the  Greek  physicians, 
k KunKOi  avairiiH.  When  he  attempted  to  walk,  he  had  such  gestures  as  accompany 
^St  \'itus’  dance,  and  seemed  a ])erfect  idiot,  throwing  eagerly  forward  one  leg, 

: and  dragging  the  other  tremblingly  after. 

At  the  time  when  Mr  Geach  drew  u])  his  account  of  the  case,  the  patient’s 
1 appetite  wa-s  natural,  his  sleep  sound  and  refreshing,  his  hearing  acute;  he  spoke, 
but  drawled  out  his  words  rather  indistinctly  than  articulately  ; the  paralytic  arm 
i and  thigh  were  again  animated,  and  were  recovering,  but  slowly,  their  power  of 
flexion  and  extension.  lie  remembered  nothing  from  the  moment  he  had  received 
the  injury  to  the  time  he  recovered  and  sat  uj).>^^ 

The  only  comment  which  I think  it  necessary  to  make  on  this 
1 interesting  case  is,  that  tlie  instantaneousness  with  which  the  patient 
■fell  on  receiving  the  injury,  looks  very  like  the  effect  of  a wound  of 
' the  brain  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  and 

■ the  hemiplegia,  are  more  the  symptoms  of  pressure  from  effused 

■ blood.  Even,  however,  on  the  supposition  that  the  small  sword  had 
not  penetrated  through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  brain,  the  case 
becomes  only  the  more  remarkable ; as,  on  that  supposition,  it  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  a wound  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  without 
perforation,  might  be  attended  by  rupture  of  vessels  within  the 
cranium,  and  consequently  with  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  paralysis. 

5.  I'oreign  body  remaining  in  the  orbit.  In  all  the  instances  which 
I have  hitherto  quoted,  the  weapon,  whatever  it  was,  was  instantly 
withdrawn  on  the  injury  being  inflicted ; but  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  cases  where  the  foreign  body,  which  has  been  driven 
through  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  still  remains  in  the  w'ound. 

In  such  cases,  we  instantly  proceed  to  its  removal ; for  there  very 
soon  follows  such  a degree  of  swelling  as  might  prevent  us  from 
accomplishing  the  extraction  without  great  difficulty,  if  at  all ; and 
^vcre  the  weapon  left,  what  could  we  expect  but  destructive  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyeball,  of  the  orbit,  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and, 
among  these,  of  the  brain  ? 

Case  21. _A  labourer  thrust  a long  lath,  with  great  violence,  into  the  inner 
can  us  ot  the  left  eye  of  another  labourer.  It  broke  off  quite  short,  so  that  a 
I>iece,  ne^ly  t\vo  inches  and  a half  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  above  a quarter 
ot  an  inch  thick,  remained  in  his  head,  and  was  so  deeply  buried  that  it  could 
sc^cely  be  seen,  or  laid  hold  of.  He  rode  with  the  piece  of  lath  in  him  above  a 
mile, to  Barnet,  where  Mr  Morse  extracted  it  with  difficulty;  it  sticking  so  hard, 
that  others  Imd  been  baffled  in  attempting  to  remove  it.  The  man  continued  dan- 
gerously 1 1 for  a long  time ; at  last  he  recovered  entirely,  with  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  and  the  use  of  its  muscles  ; but  even  after  he  seemed  well,  upon  leaning  for- 
''anls,  he  felt  great  pam  in  his  hcad/-^ 

In  the  days  when  javelins  and  arrows  formed  principal  weapons 
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of  war,  many  difficult  cases  of  tins  sort  must  have  occurred.  Albucasis 
sliortly  relates  two  which  had  come  under  his  care.  In  the  one,  the  w 
arrow  entered  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  orhit,  and  was  extracted  under  K 
the  ear.  The  patient  recovered,  without  any  permanent  injury  of  K 
the  eye.  In  the  other  case,  a Jew  was  struck  with  a large  unbarhed  S 
arrow  from  a Turkish  how,  under  the  lower  eyelid.  It  had  sunk  so  9 
deep,  that  Albucasis  reached  with  difficulty  the  end  of  the  iron,  S 
where  it  stuck  upon  the  shaft.  This  patient  also  recovered  without  9 
any  serious  effect. S 
Very  great  force  may  sometimes  he  necessary  for  extracting  a 
foreign  body,  which  has  been  driven  through  the  walls  of  the  orhit.  B 
Parc’s  successful  case^®  is  well  known,  in  which  he  was  obliged,  9 
with  a pair  of  farrier’s  pincers,  to  tear  away  from  the  Duke  of  Guise,  M 
the  broken  end  of  an  English  lance,  which,  entering  above  the  right  U 
eye,  and  towards  the  root  of  the  nose,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  space 
between  the  ear  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  tearing  and  destroying 
vessels  and  nerves  in  its  course,  as  wx'll  as  fracturing  the  hones  ; a la 
description  likely  to  recall  to  the  classical  reader,  the  fatal  wound  of 
Pandarus,  in  the  Iliad  : — |J| 

”0;  (fa/iittf  •r^ainKi,  /iikas  S'  tivHn  'Afiiiin 

'Pr>as  ipfakftct,  Xiuxohf  S'  i^Tlfnrit  i^ivraf,  SH 

Tou  S'  iirS  fit*  yXSrta-a  rafti  ^aKxe(  arii(fis 

A'l^/xri  S’  •rctoa  ttlxTot 

Case  22. — l^ercy  bad  under  his  care  a fencing-master,  who,  in  an  assaidf,  re- 
ceived  so  furious  a tlirust  from  a foil  on  the  right  eye,  that  the  weapon  penetrate<l 
nearly  half  a foot  into  the  head,  and  broke  short.  The  man  fell  down  in  a state 
of  insensibility.,  and  very  soon  the  supervening  swelling  was  so  great  as  to  conceal 
the  foreign  body.  In  order  to  lay  hold  of  it,  Percy  oi)ened  and  evacuated  the  con- 
tents  of  the  eyeball.  His  forceps  not  being  strong  enough,  he  sent  to  a clock- 
maker  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  borrowed  from  him  a pair  of  screw-])incers,  with  iW 
which  he  laid  hold  as  tightly  as  i)0ssible  of  the  broken  end  of  the  foil,  and  thus  ■ 
succeeded  in  extracting  it.  The  fencing-master  died  some  weeks  after,  more  from 
the  consequences  of  intemperance  than  of  the  injury.'^  f f 

Commenting  on  this  case,  Percy  recommends  that  we  should  ' t 
rathef  remove  the  eyeball,  than  leave  large  foreign  bodies  in  such  a | 
situation  ; and  refers,  in  supjiort  of  this  practice,  to  a case  related  : | 
by  Bidloo,  in  which  a splinter  of  wood  was  left  to  come  away  from  f S 
the  orhit  by  sujipuration.  The  eye  hurst  at  last,  after  the  most 
dreadful  pain,  and  after  the  other  eye  had  been  threatened  with  de- 
structive  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Case  23. — Sabatier  notices'^  an  instance  of  wound  with  a knife,  through  the 
upper  eyelid,.with  injury  of  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  was_  ^ 
not,  he  says,  till  after  four  hours’  work,  that  the  surgeon  succeeded,  by  means  of  1 
a hand-vice,  in  tearing  away  the  portion  of  the  knife-blade  which  remaii^d  in  the  I 
orbit,  on  account  of  its  projecting  so  little  from  the  wound.  The  patient  com-  J 

plained  of  severe  pain,  as  if  one  had  been  tearing  out  his  eye.  No  ill  consequence  J 

followed  ; the  cure  was  sjieedy,  and  without  any  affection  of  sight.  _ _ a 

G.  JJcingers  aftei'  foreign  body  is  removed.  We  must  not  imagine  S 
that,  on  withdrawing  the  foreign  body  from  the  orhit,  the  danger  is  a 
over.  Destructive  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  even  fatal  inflamma-  R 
tion  of  the  brain,  may  follow,  as  in  the  case  I have  just  quoted  from  9 
Percy  : nay,  the  patient  has  been  known  suddenly  to  exjiire  imme- 
diately  after  the  foreign  body  was  removed. 
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Case  24.  — A robust  labourer,  aged  51  years,  while  eutting  wood  iu  a forest,  on 
rithe  morning  of  the  2d  April,  stumbled  over  the  root  of  a tree,  and  with  the  whole 
v.weight  of  his  body  drove  the  end  of  a file,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  against  his 
;deft°eye.  The  file  broke  across,  and  a portion  of  it  remained  in  the  orbit.  The 
i patient  was  carried,  in  a state  of  insensibility,  to  a small  town  some  miles  off,  where 
rlthree  surgeons  tried  by  turns,  but  in  vain,  to  extract  the  foreign  body, which,  with 
tithe  ])robe  and  the  forceps,  they  felt  distinctly,  through  the  wound,  beneath  the 
■tmidtlle  of  the  eyebrow.  They  enlarged  the  wound  with  the  knife,  and  during 

■ ithree  days  made  reiterated  attempts  at  extraction  ; but  the  foreign  body  continued 
immoveable. 

On  the  4th  day,  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  surgical  clinic  at  Prague.  The 
. eyelid  was  greatly  swoln,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a triangular  wound, 
i with  inverted  edges.  The  eyeball  was  motionless,  and  was  so  j)ushed  downwards  and 
i . outwards  that  it  almost  lay  on  the  cheek,  carrying  the  lower  eyelid  before  it.  The 
cornea  presented  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  lustre.  The  patient  was  almost 
1,'  comatose. 

Professor  Fritz  endeavoured,  by  means  of  strong  pincers  and  polypus-forceps, 

• to  withdraw  the  foreign  body,  but  these  instruments  bent  under  tlie  pressure.  At 
last,  with  a pair  of  small  but  very  strong  lithotomy-forceps,  which  ha  grasped  with 
both  his  hands,  he  succeeded  in  extracting  the  piece'  of  the  file.  It  was  triangular, 
measured  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  was  denticulated  to  its  point,  which 
••  was  blunt. 

The  i)atient  answered  questions  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all ; his  face  was  pale 
. and  sunk,  his  eyes  were  shut,  aud  he  lay  motionless,  except  that  he  often  raised 
ihis  left  hand  to  the  left  side  of  his  head.  Respiration  slow  ; pulse  oppressed  and 
hhard.  The  wound  gaped  widely  ; the  eyelid,  almost  completely  divided  into  two 

■ lateral  halves,  was  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  so  much  swoln  as  to  allow  only  a 
-small  portion  of  the  displaced  eyeball  to  be  seen. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  use  of  venesection  and  of  leeches,  and  constant 

■ cold  applications  to  the  eyes,  the  cornea  filled  with  ])us,and  giving  way  about  the 
: 12th  day,  allowed  the  iris  to  protrude.  The  cornea  was  ultimately  left  in  an 

opaque  and  atrophied  state.  The  wound  suj)purated  abundantly,  and  for  some 
time  a probe  could  be  passed  along  it,  in  a direction  backwards  and  inwards,  be- 
neath and  through  the  orbitary  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  the  depth  of  five 
inches,  without  causing  pain.  At  length  the  wound  closed,  the  upper  eyelid  re- 
maining palsied.  The  patient’s  general  health  was  j)erfectly  restored. 

Case  25. — A girl,  10  years  of  age,  playing  along  with  other  children,  near  a 
cotton-spinning  machine,  fell  upon  one  of  the  pointed  iron  spikes,  5 or  6 inches 
long,  on  which  the  bobbin  is  placed.  This  instrument  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
about  2 inches  into  the  orbit,  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
then  broke  across,  so  that  2 or  3 lines’  length  of  it  projected  above  the  level  of 
the  skin.  Attempts  were  made  to  remove  it, but  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
that  these  attempts  were  not  persisted  in.  Tendays  afterwards  the  piece  of  iron  was 
found  protruded  to  the  length  of  9 or  10  lines  ; a month  afterwards,  it  was  still 
more  protruded ; in  fact,  it  now  held  apparently  so  slightly,  that  it  was  laid  hold 
of  with  the  fingers  and  extracted.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  the  child 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  sight  had  not 
been  affected  during  the  residence  of  the  foreign  body  in  tlie  orbit,  nor  had  its 
presence  there  excited  any  very  marked  symptoms.  The  child  had  always  been 
able  to  go  about. 

7 . Eyeball  dislocated.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  mention  is 
made  by  difterent  surgical  authors,  of  the  eyeball  being  dislocated, 
or  pushed  out  of  its  socket  by  a foreign  body  thrust  into  the  cavity, 
or  traversing  the  sides  of  the  orbit.  Now,  in  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 

■ sary  not  only  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  but  to  reduce  the  eye. 
This  has  sometimes  been  done  with  complete  restoration  of  vision. 

By  being  dislocated,  or  pushed  out  of  its  socket,  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  eyeball  is  extruded  beyond  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
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eyelids ; that  layer  which  is  a continuation  of  the  periosteum,  and  ^ 
lies  beneath  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Of  course,  the  optic  nerve  w 
must  be  put  on  the  stretch  by  such  an  accident,  and  the  eyelids  can  B 
no  longer  be  made  to  close  upon  the  protruded  eyeball.  H 

Case  26 — Mr  H.  Bell  relates  a ease,  in  which  the  eye  was  almost  completely  B 
turned  ont  of  its  socket,  by  a sharp  jminted  ])iece  of  iron  pushed  in  beneath  it. 

The  iron  passed  through  a portion  of  the  orbit,  and  remained  firmly  fixed  for  the 
space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  period  the  j)atient  suffered  exquisite  B 
{lain.  He  saw  none  with  the  dislocated  eye  ; and  the  jtrotrusion  being  so  great  8 
as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  tlie  optic  nerve  was  ru))tured,  Mr  Bell  doubted  B 
whether  it  would  answer  any  ])urpose  to  replace  it.  He  found,  however,  on  B 
removing  the  wedge  of  iron,  which,  being  driven  to  the  head,  was  done  with  B 
difficulty,  that  the  power  of  vision  instantly  returned,  even  before  the  eye  was  B 
replaced.  The  eye  was  now  easily  reduced  to  its  original  situation ; inflammation  8 
was  guarded  against,  and  the  jtatient  enjoyed  perfect  vision. 3*  B 

8.  Foreign  body  not  removed.  The  foreign  body,  by  wbicb  a 
wound  of  the  orbit  lias  been  inflicted,  lias,  in  some  cases,  been  left  9 
unremoved,  from  the  fact  of  its  presence  not  having  been  suspected, 
or  from  the  surgeon  not  having  instituted  a sufficiently  strict  exa-  jH 
ruination  of  the  wound  with  the  probe  ; wdiile,  in  other  cases,  it  has  ' S 
been  left  in  the  orbit  or  in  the  cranium,  from  an  impossibility  of  re-  a 
moving  it  with  safety.  I 

With  the  exception  of  a remarkable  case,  which  I shall  presently  ■ 
notice,  in  wdiich  a tobacco-pipe  was  thrust  through  the  spheno-orbi-  I 
tary  fissure  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  without  fracturing  the  orbit,  I jS 
do  not  recollect  to  have  met  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  with  any  9 
instance  of  a foreign  body  driven  through  the  orbit  by  mere  manual  9 
force,  and  left  within  the  cranium.  Numerous  cases  of  gunshot  9 
wounds,  however,  in  which  the  ball  or  other  foreign  body  was  left  9 
within  the  cranium,  arc  recorded ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  eflects,  B 
so  far  as  the  mere  presence  of  the  foreign  body  is  concerned,  must 
be  much  the  same,  whether  it  has  passed  through  the  orbit  into  the  f 
brain  by  manual  or  by  gunshot  force.  Death,  under  such  circum-  t 
stances,  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  result,  either  immediately  or  in  > 
the  course  of  a few  days  ; although  some  remarkable  cases  have 
happened,  of  extraneous’bodies  lying  for  years  in  the  very  brain  it-  a 
self,  without  causing  any  apparent  inconvenience.^^  ^ 

As  to  foreign  bodies,  which  have  merely  passed  through  one  or  j|t;i 
other  of  the  sides  of  the  orbit,  and  are  left  remaining,  they  give  rise  vl 
to  more  or  less  irritation,  destroy  the  bones  more  or  less  extensively, 
take  different  routes  for  their  escape,  but,  in  most  instances,  appear  ;■  ^ 
to  pass  either  through  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  by  the  spheno-maxillary  ^ 
fissure  into  the  fauces,  and  are  discharged  in  very  various  spaces  of  time,  p 
Case  27. — Marchetti  had  under  his  care  a beggar,  who,  asking  charity  rather  ^ 
importunately  one  summer  day  from  a Paduan  nobleman,  tliis  testy  personage  ? 

struck  the  beggar  with  tlic  handle  of  hi.s  ian,  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  J 

with  so  much  force,  that  a portion  of  the  iaiij  three  inclies  broke  tlirough 

the  orbit,  and  sunk  out  of  sight  in  the  direction  of  the  palate.  \\  hen  the  man 

came  to  the  hospital,  Marchetti  removed  some  small  bits,  which  he  found  sticking 
in  the  angle  of  the  eye,  combatial  the  inflammation,  allowed  the  wound  to  close, 
and  dismissed  the  j>atient  as  cured.  In  three  months,  he  returned  with  a large  , < 
swelling  in  the  palate,  which,  when  Marchetti  cut  into,  his  knife  struck  upon  the 
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..andlo  of  the  fan,  which  he  immediately  extracted  with  a pair  of  forceps.  The 
.’.atient  speedily  recovered.-"^ 

Case  28. — Mr  White  relates  the  ease  of  a person,  to  whom  it  happened  that, 

: i he  sat  in  company,  the  small  end  of  a tobaceo-pipe  was  thrust  through  the 
liddle  of  the  lower'eyeiid.  It  passed  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  in- 
erior  and  external  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  was  forced  through  that  por- 
on  of  tlie  os  maxillare,  which  constitutes  the  lower  and  internal  part  of  the  orbit, 
i'he  pipe  was  broken  in  the  wound,  and  the  part  broken  otf,  which,  from  the  ex- 
mination  of  the  remainder,  appeared  to  be  above  three  inches,  was  quite  out  of 
:ght  or  feeling,  nor  could  the  patient  give  any  account  of  what  had  become  of  it. 
\'he  eye  was  dislocated  upwards,  pressing  the  upper  eyelid  against  the  superior 
art  of  the  orbit ; the  pupil  pointed  perpendicularly  upwards,  tlie  depressor  oculi 
/as  upon  the  full  stretch,  and  the  patient  could  see  none  with  that  eye.  Mr  White 
i pplied  one  thumb  above  and  the  other  below  the  eye,  and,  after  a few  attempts 
f t reduction,  it  suddenly  slipped  into  its  socket.  The  man  instantly  recovered 
t lerfect  sight,  and  suft'ered  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  a constant  smell  of 
! obacco  smoke  in  his  nose  for  a long  time  after  ; for,  as  he  informed  Mr  White, 
i he  pipe  had  just  been  used  before  the  acciilcnt.  About  two  years  afterwards,  lie 
I ailed  upon  Mr  White,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had,  that  morning,  in  a fit  of 
; roughing,  thrown  out  of  his  throat  a ])icce  of  tobacco  j>ipe,  measuring  two  inches, 

' vhich  was  discharged  witli  such  violence,  as  to  be  thrown  seven  yards  from  the 
olace  wliere  he  stood.  In  about  six  weeks,  he  threw  out  another  piece,  measuring 
' ,n  incli,  in  the  same  manner,  and  never  afterwards  felt  the  least  inconvenience.^* 
In  illustration  of  the  great  length  of  time,  which  a foreign  body 
1 nay  take  in  this  way  to  escape,  I may  notice  the  following  case,  re- 
lated in  a letter  to  Ilorstius  : — 

Case  29. — A boy  of  14  years  of  age  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  while  amusing 
1 limself  in  his  play-ground.  It  stuck  fast  in  the  orbit,  but  the  boy  juillcd  it  out, 
nd  tlirew  it  on  tlie  ground.  A surgeon  arrived,  to  whom  the  jilay-fellows  of  the 
' loy  who  was  wounded  showed  ihe  arrow,  dejirivcd  of  its  iron  point.  With  a probe 
' he  surgeon  attempted  to  examine  the  wound ; but, on  the  boy  fainting,  he  desisted, 

' o that  the  iron  point  was  left  in  the  orbit.  The  external  wound  healed,  and  the 
loy  recovered ; the  eye  remained  clear  and  moveable,  but  deprived  of  sight. 
This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  August  1594,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
he  iron  point,  till  October  1624;  when,  after  an  attack  of  fever  and  catarrh,  with 
1 peat  deal  of  sneezing,  it  descended  into  the  left  nostril,  whence,  taking  the  way 
if  the^ fauces,  it  came  into  the  mouth  and  was  discharged.  During  the  whole  thirty 
'cars  and  three  months  that  it  had  remained  in  the  head,  it  had  not  been  produc- 
ive  of  any  pain.3^ 

The  following  is  the  interesting  case  of  penetration  of  the  caver- 
lous  sinus,  through  the  spheno-orbitary  fissure,  to  which  1 have 
ilreatly  adverted  : — 

Case  30. — Michael  Walsh,  an  Irish  lad,  15  years  old,  and  employed  as  abrick- 
ayer  s labourer,  cpiarrelled  in  the  beginning  of  January  1832,  with  one  of  his 
ountrymen,  whilst  sitting  at  the  same  table,  in  a public  house.  During  the  heat 
f the  argument,  his  opponent,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  thurst  a common  clay 
obaceo-iiipe  into  the  lad’s  eye,  and  made,  ajqiarently,  a very  deep  wound.  For 
evpal  days,  nothing  was  thought  of  the  event,  and  but  little,  if  any',  incon- 
enience  experienced  by  the  boy.  About  the  8th  or  9th  day',  however,  his 
ppetite  was  perceived  to  hill  off;  he  became  languid  and  feverish,  and  had  fre- 
uent  rigors,  followed  by  severe  pain  of  the  head,  especially  of  the  sinciput.  He 
pjihed  at  the  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  a jiortion  of  tobacco-pipe 
bout  two  inches  in  length,  was  extracted  from  the  orbit  by  Mr  J.  II.  Alcock’ 
:he  boy  was  copiously  bled  and  purged,  but  his  sufferings  continued  to  increase  "• 
he  sight  of  the  affected  eye  was  lost ; he  became  delirious  ; an  urgent  irritative 
;ver  succeeded ; and  it  was  inferred  that  suppuration  was  taking" place  within 
lecranium.  * 

In  this  state,  the  lad  was  sent  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  on  the  11th  of 
aiuiary.  He  Mas  sensible  only  at  short  intervals,  and  appeared  to  be  sutFcrin" 
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the  most  excruciating  pain ; he  was  continually  moaning,  and  rolling  his  head 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  holding  it  fixed  in  a state  of  apoplectic  insensibilitv. 

His  pulse  was  140,  small,  irregular,  feeble;  bowels  acting  imperfectly;  skin  of 
variable  temperature.  He  had  been  bled  to  the  utmost  verge  of  j)rudence,  and 
the  only  means  that  could  be  judiciously  ein])loycd  were  merely  palliative.  His 
respiration  became  hurried  ; and  at  times  laborious  and  stertorous,  presenting 
nearly  an  a|)oplectic  character.  Mlood  was  taken,  after  his  a<lniission,  from  the 
temporal  artery,  but  no  inii)rovement  was  observable.  The  affected  eye  and  its 
appendages  were  much  swoln,  but  the  wound  was  scarcely,  perceptible.  He  died 
on  the  12th. 

Much  interest  was  felt  in  this  case,  for  it  was  imagined  the  pipe  must  have 
broken  the  orbitary  process,  and  penetrated  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

On  raising  the  calvaria,  the  membranes  were  found  a little  more  injected  than 
natural,  but  no  other  morbid  a|)])earance  was  discovered  in  the  whole  cerebral 
mass,  save  a little  o|)acity  of  the  j)ia  mater  covering  the  pons  Varolii.  This  was  I 

found  to  be  ojjpositc  a portion  of  discoloured  dura  mater,  extending  over  the  left  ' 

cavernous  sinus.  An  oj)cning  was  made  into  this  cavity,  and  a piece  of  pipe,  an  > 

inch  long,  was  discovered  thrust  between  the  nervus  abducens  and  the  carotid 
artery.  Extensive  disorganization  of  course  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
sinus  ; and  the  existence  of  a foreign  body  of  such  size,  in  such  a centre  of  nervous 
syinj)athy,  was  considered  not  inadequate  to  account  for  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms. No  extravasation,  however,  had  taken  place,  no  penetration  of  the  dura( 
mater,  nor  any  fracture  of  the  orbitary  plate.  The  pipe  had  passed  under  the 
roofof  the  orbit,  and  entered  the  cavernous  sinus,  by  the  spheno-orbitary  fissure.  ‘ 

The  carotid,  though  contracted  a little  in  diameter  at  its  point  of  contact  with  1 

the  intruded  body,  was  vet  sufficiently  pervious. ^6  J 

( 

§ 8.  Incised  JVounds  of  the  Orbit.  t 

Sabre  wounds  of  the  liead  have  sometimes  been  attended  by  a 
cleavinir  of  the  orbit ; and,  in  some  rare  instances,  tlie  orbit  has  • 
been  laid  open,  by  an  entire  separation  of  part  of  its  parietes,  so 
as  to  expose  its  contents  to  view.  The  following  cases  illustrate  this 
class  of  injuries  of  the  orbit : — 

CrtAC.31. — Marchetti  shortly  states  the  case  of  a German  soldier,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  forehead  with  a broad  and  heavy  sword.  The  frontal  bone  and^ 
the  brain  were  divided,  down  to  the  eyes,  and  the  patient  was  immediately  deprived 
of  sight.  In  two  months,  he  recovered  from  the  wound,  but  continued  blind,  with 
the  pupils  clear. ^ 

Case  32. — Edward  Power  received  a desperate  wound  with  a back  sword,  ex- 
tending from  the  toj)  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  orbit  of  the  left  side,  terming  an 
extended  and  frightful  chasm,  in  which  were  included  the  bone,  membranes,  and 
brain.  The  wound  bled  considerably,  and  was  for  nearly  three  hours  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  the  patient  not  having  so  much  as  a rag  to  cover  it.  Fever  and  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  might  have  been  apprehended  ; yet,  by  a couple  of  bleed-  ' 
ings,  and  some  other  antiphlogistics,  the  man  was  completely  cured  in  five  wceks^ 
without  exfoliation,  or  the  smallest  operation.38 

The  following  case  shows  the  propriety  of  attempting  union  by 
the  first  intention,  even  when  part  of  the  osseous  parietes  of  the 
orbit  is  completely  separated  by  an  incised  wound. 

Case  33 A young  man  received  a wound  with  a cutting  instrument,  extend- 

ing obliquely  from  the  upper  part  of  the  left  temjioral  fossa,  across  the  root  of 
the  nose,  to  the  rif^ht  fossa  caniua.  This  wound  divided  the  skin,  the  temporal 
branches  of  the  portio  dura,  the  anterior  auricular  muscle,  part  ot  the  teinj)oral 
muscle,  orbicularis  j)alpebrarum,  and  corrugator  sujicrcilii,  the  frontal  branch  of 
the  oi)hthalmic  nerve,  and  the  superciliary  artery.  These  parts  hanging  over  on 
the  cheek,  formed  a flap,  in  which  were  also  present  a portion  of  the  orbitary  arch 
of  the  frontal  bone  and  its  e.\ternal  angular  process,  so  that  a portion  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  was  laid  ojteii,  as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  exposing  to  view 
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t e globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  motion  of  the  brain.  The  nasal  nerve  and  artery, 

. e pyramidal  muscles,  and,  to  a small  extent,  the  bones  of  the  nose,  were  divided ; 
>om  the  nose  to  the  right  fossa  canina,  only  the  skin  was  divided.  The  portion 
! brain  laid  bare  appeared  uidiurt ; the  eye  also  seemed  perfectly  sound,  none  of 
! parts  having  been  touched,  except  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  which, 
':ving  been  cut  across  in  the  middle,  presented  its  anterior  half  in  a state  of  re- 
I sation.and  dragged  downwards  and  forwards  by  the  flap  which  lay  upon  the  cheek. 

The  patient  had  neither  experienced  any  concussion,  nor  become  insensible; 
:it,  when  M.  Ribes  saw  him,  was  in  a state  of  considerable  depression.  A sur- 
:on,  who  had  been  called  before  M.  Ribes  arrived,  had  already  dressed  the 
ound.  Perhaps,  in  imitation  of  Magatus,  who  directs  in  such  cases  that  a plate 
. gold  of  lead,  drilled  through  with  holes,  be  applied  over  the  dura  mater,  and 
.;at  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  simply  brought  together,  without  supporting  them 
■j  sutures,  this  surgeon  had  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  a bit  of  linen 
■read  with  cerate  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  suppuration,  which 
i ) doubt. would  have  followed  ; he  had  then  brought  the  flap  into  its  place,  and 
I ipported  it  by  a roller.  M.  Ribes  removed  the  piece  of  linen,  and  brought  the 
j.  Iges  of  the  wound  exactly  together,  retaining  them  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister. 

: -1  six  weeks  the  patient  was  cured,  without  fever  or  suppuration. 

The  eye,  however,  which  had  been  exposed,  became  blind,  and  the  upper  eye- 
i remained  motionless.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the  eye  still  preserved  its  form 
■ id  transparency,  but  had  shrunk  in  size,  M.  Ribes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  blind- 
uss  in  this  case  was  a sympathetic  effect,  produced  upon  the  retina  by  the  division 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  He  regards  the  retina,  not  as  a mere  expansion 
the  optic  nerve,  but  as  a nervous  membrane  into  which  enter  branches  of  the 
« ‘eat  sympathetic,  and  of  the  ciliary  or  iridal  nerves,  as  well  as  the  fibrils  of  the 
vitic  nerve  ; whence  injuries  of  the  great  sympathetic,  or  of  the  fifth  pair,  may, 

3 thinks,  produce  blindness,  although  in  the  first  instance  the  optic  nerve  has  not 
' len  affected. 

Although  the  separated  piece  of  the  orbit  appears  to  have  united 
■ this  case,  it  sometimes  happens  that  only  the  soft  parts  unite, 

1 bile  the  bones  continue  divided.  Of  this,  we  have  an  example  in 
le  following  case,  related  by  Dr  Hennen : 

Case  J4.  -An  officer  received,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a sabre-wound  across 
e eyes,  cutting  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards  to  such  a depth  as  to  admit  of 
it  'view  of  the  pharynx.  One  eye  was  destroyed,  and  the  hiatus  was  so  great,  that 
» was  necessary  to  support  the  upper  jaw  by  morsels  of  cork  put  into  the  mouth, 
-I  such  a way  as  to  act  as  fulcra,  but  admitting  the  passage  of  liquid  nourishment, 
ttcr  the  wound  was  dressed  on  the  field,  the  patient  was  sent  to  Brussels,  where 
j fel  into  the  hands  of  a Belgian  barber,  who  stupidly  cut  out  the  ligatures,  re- 
oved  the  straps  by  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  was  kept  in  i)osition,and 
utted  the  parts  with  charpie.  This  was  not  removed  for  several  daj’s,  after  which 
e parts  were  again  brought  into  apposition  by  straps  and  bandages,  but  with 
■eat  pain,  and  consequent  delirium.  The  patient  recovered,  granulations  sprout- 
up  at  all  points,  and  the  soft  parts  uniting,  but  not  the  bones.'^*^ 

§ 9.  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Orbit. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  tbe  orbit  present  much  greater  variety  in  their 
: irection  tlf  m any  other  wounds  of  this  part.  They  also  vary  much  in 
le  depth,  extent,  and  effects  of  the  injury  which  they  produce. 

I.  Interior  parts  of  orbit  injured.  The  superciliary  rido-e,  and 
^ le  other  extenor  parts  of  the  orbit,  are  often  the  seat  of  gunshot 
Junes.  ® 

Sometimes  a ball  traverses  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit;  in  other 
ises  the  person  bending  forward  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the 
, ound,  the  hall  passes  through  the  superciliary  ridge.  When  the 
, tter  IS  tlie  case,  the  ball  generally  descends  afterwards  through  the 

i!  c 
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floor  of  the  orbit  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  into  the  nostril,  destroy, 
ing  the  eyeball  in  its  course. 

The  frontal  sinus,  when  much  expanded,  separates  the  two  tables 
of  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  so  as  to  fcjrm  a cavity,  in 
which  musket  balls  have  frequently  been  known  to  lodge.  This  is 
generally  attended  by  depression  of  the  inner  table,  so  as  to  render 
necessary  the  operation  of  trepan.'"  The  surgeons  of  former  days 
refrained  from  trepanning  these  sinuses,  partly  from  fear  of  an  in- 
curable fistula  following  the  operation,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
sawing  through  two  plates  of  bone  ])laced  obliquely  in  regard  to 
each  other,  without  wounding  the  dura  mater  ; but  the  fear  of  a 
fistula  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the  second  difficulty  is  in  some  degree 
removed,  by  employing  two  trephines,  a large  one  for  the  external, 
and  a smaller  one  for  the  internal  table.  In  this  way,  a depression 
may  be  raised,  or  a ball,  fixed  perhaps  in  the  internal  table,  or  in  the 
roof  of  the  orbit,  may  be  removed. 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  a ball  has  been  left  in  the  frontal 
sinus. 

Case  35. — The  French  general  T.  received  a ball  in  the  left  orbit,  at  Water- 
loo. After  lacerating  the  eyeball,  it  traversed  the  superior  internal  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  lodged  in  the  frontal  sinus.  It  remained  there  for  12  years,  without  ; 
producing  any  remarkable  effects,  after  which  time  the  patient  awoke  one  night  j 
with  the  sensation  of  something  falling  into  his  gullet.  It  was  the  ball,  which  he  j 
immediately  coughed  out.^^ 

2.  Bones  of  orbit  susceptible  of  re-ttnion.  The  bones  of  the  orbit,  | 
shattered  by  a ball,  are  still,  in  some  cases,  susceptible  of  re-union,  ( 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  hastily  removed,  although  they  are  I 
felt  to  be  loose  after  an  injury  of  this  kind.  The  copiousness  with  f 
•which  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are  supplied  with  blood,  communicates  ^ 
to  its  bones  a power  of  recovery,  greater  than  that  usually  found  in  . 
the  osseous  system. 

Case  36.— Poneyes  had  under  his  care  a soldier,  in  whom  a musket-ball  had 
shattered  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  upper  part  ot  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  and  the  right  orbit  towards  the  inner  angle.  He  fell  instantly  on  receiving 
the  wound,  vomited  soon  after,  became  insensible,  and  bled  at  the  nose.  Poneyes 
removed  the  portion  of  bone  forming  the  frontal  sinuses,  leaving  the  bones  of  the  '< 
nose  and  the  injured  j)ortion  of  the  orbit  loose.  The  posterior  j>art  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  was  not  fractured.  Delirium  came  on  with  drowsiness ; but  after  the  j)atient. 
was  repeatedly  bled,  those  symptoms  ceased.  The  loose  pieces  of  bone  reunited, 
and  the  cure  was  completed  in  two  months  and  a half.'^^ 

3.  Different  directions  of  balls  through  the  orbit.  Balls  passing  i 
directly  backwards  through  the  orbit,  are  generally  fatal,  from  en- 
tering the  brain  ; whereas,  those  which  enter  the  orbit  obliquely, 
though  generally  destructive  of  vision,  either  by  striking  the  eye-  * 
ball,  or  dividing  the  optic  nerve,  very  frequently  leave  the  brain  ci 

untouched.  * 

Dr  John  Thomson  mentions  a case,  in  which  the  ball  entered  n 
nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  frontal  sinuses,  passed  across  the  ; i 
left  sinus,  and  seemed  to  lodge  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  producing  ; ‘ 
blindness,  with  great  swelling  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  parts  surround-  \ 
inw  it.  In  another  case,  where  the  bullet  entered  the  face  on  the 
upper  and  left  side  of  the  nose,  and  passed  out  anterior  to  the  right 
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lar,  the  patient  was  affected  with  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye.  The 
ft  eye  was  similarly  affected,  in  a case  where  the  ball  entered  the 
.-o-ht'side  of  the  nose,  and  came  out  in  front  of  the  left  ear.  In  one 
idse,  the  ball  entered  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  passed 
lat  in  front  of  the  left  ear.  In  another,  the  ball  entered  above 
te  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye,  and  passed  out  of  the  right  ear. 
i both  these  cases,  the  eye  of  the  side  on  which  the  ball  passed  was 
‘estroyed.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  ball  entered  the  right  eye, 
hid  passed  out  midway  between  the  left  eye  and  ear,  the  left  eye  was 
I fected  with  amaurosis.^^ 

( Case  37. — Wepfer^  has  recorded  the  case  of  a person,  accidentally  shot  by  his 
' low-traveller,  wliilc  resting  on  the  ground.  The  ball  entered  a little  below  the 
■ DO  of  the  right  ear,  and,  passing  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  above  the  roof  of 
; e palate,  and  behind  the  root  of  the  nose,  traversed  the  left  orbit,  and  made  its 
! .it  thromrh  the  upper  eyelid.  The  eye-ball  was  forced  from  its  place,  so  that 
1 hung  out  of  its  socket,  with  the  cornea  in  a state  of  laceration  ; and  at  the  same 
ne  a portion  of  the  frontal  bone  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  orbit.  Blood 
.-as  discharged  from  both  apertures  of  the  wound,  and  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth ; 
id  for  some  days  it  flowed  whenever  the  patient  made  any  e-vertion.  In  the  course 
' the  cure,  no  pus  came  from  the  nose  or  mouth.  The  patient  had  no  convulsions. 

. e was  always  able  to  swallow,  although  at  first  he  found  it  difficult  to  masticate, 

• to  open  his  mouth.  The  right  eye  and  the  neighbouring  parts  were  ecchymosed 
.•  r a number  of  days. 

From  the  aperture  caused  by  the  exit  of  the  ball,  laudable  pus  was  copiously 
••  icharged  ; an  abscess  forming  above  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  an  incision  was 
I kde  into  it,  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  kept  open  till  some  loose  fragments  of 
" e frontal  bone  came  away ; after  this  it  closed.  At  first  the  eyeball  was  not  only 
“truded  from  the  orbit,  but  the  muscles,  lacrymal  gland,  and  fatty  cellular  sub- 
. ance  were  exposed  to  view.  Pus  was  discharged,  but  not  very  copiously,  from 
e orbit;  the  eye  retreated  into  its  place  ; and  a thick  fold  of  conjunctiva  being 
moved  with  the  scissors,  the  parts  healed.  Purulent  matter  was  copiously  dis- 
arged  from  the  aperture  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  was  kept  open  for 
'hteen  weeks,  till  some  fragments  of  bone  came  away  ; after  which  the  patient 
rfectlj'  recovered,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  eye. 

4.  Balls  traversing  both  orbits.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of 
ills  passing  through  the  orbits  from  temple  to  temple. 

Case  38. — Heister  relates^  a case  of  this  sort.  The  person  recovered;  only 
became  blind  the  very  moment  he  received  the  shot,  and  remained  so  ever  after, 
ie  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball  were  exactly  in  the  angle  which  the  zygoma 
ikes  with  the  process  of  the  malar  bone  going  up  to  join  the  frontal,  and  of 
urse  the  ball  must  have  passed  through  the  posterior  part  of  each  orbit,  proba- 
r dividing  both  optic  nerves,  without  wounding  either  the  eyeball  or  the  brain, 
le  eyes  appeared  quite  clear,  and  without  inflammation,  but  fixed,  and  totally 
prived  of  sight. 

In  such  wounds,  many  different  parts  are  exposed  to  injury; 
id  by  the  subsequent  effects,  we  may  sometimes  determine  what 
ructures  have  actually  suffered.  The  outer  and  inner  walls  of 
e orbit  will  be  reduced  to  splinters,  and,  perhaps,  the  cribri- 
rm  plate  of  the  ethmoid;  the  temporal  muscle  and  its  aponeu- 
sis,  numerous  nervous  filaments  from  the  portio  dura,  and  from  the 
ree  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  numerous  brandies  of  the  ex- 
aial  and  internal  maxillary  artery,  will  be  divided ; while  the  nerves 
thin  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  branches 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  will  suffer  more  or  less  severely. 

A gunshot  wound  which  traverses  both  orbits,  must  be  regarded 
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as  less  dangerous  than  one  in  which  the  hall  does  not  pass  so  directly 
across  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other ; but  cither  from 
being  directed  backwards  in  its  course,  enters  the  brain,  or  from 
its  force  being  partially  spent,  lodges  among  the  bones.  Speaking 
of  the  wounded  before  Mons  in  1709,  Heister  states,  that  for  the 
most  part,  those  who  had  received  a wound  only  in  one  temple,  died 
either  immediately,  or  soon  after. 

Dr  Thomson  tells  us,  that  he  saw  from  eight  to  ten  patients, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  whom  musket-balls  had  passed 
behind  the  eyes  from  temple  to  temple.  In  all  of  them,  there  was 
great  swelling,  pain,  and  tension  of  the  head  and  face.  He  men- 
tions, that  a careless  examination  w'ould  have  led  one  to  suppose, 
that  in  these  cases  the  balls  had  entered  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ; 
and  remarks,  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded,  in  which  the 
blindness  which  followed  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
balls  injuring  the  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain; 
but  that,  most  probably,  in  such  cases  the  brain  is  untouched. 

In  one  case,  observed  by  Dr  Thomson,  where  the  ball  had 
passed  behind  the  eyes  from  temple  to  temple,  one  eye  was  de- 
stroyed by  inflammation,  and  the  other  aflected  by  amaurosis,  lu 
another  case,  where  the  ball  had  taken  precisely  the  same  direction, 
both  eyes  were  affected  with  amaurosis,  without  any  inflammation 
being  produced.  He  remarks,  that  in  some  of  the  patients  in  whom 
amaurosis  had  followed,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  from  the  course 
which  the  balls  had  taken,  that  the  optic  nerves  were  divided ; but 
that  in  a considerable  proportion  of  those  so  affected,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  balls  had  not  come  into  contact  with  those  nerves.  Various 
instances,  also,  occurred,  in  which  the  bullet,  penetrating  through 
both  eyeballs,  had  passed  behind  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  left  it 
unbroken.  In  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  ball  had  passed 
below  and  behind  the  eyes,  the  })atient  was  affected,  at  the  end  of 
some  weeks,  with  painful  spasms  in  the  face,  which,  in  their  severity, 
and  in  their  mode  of  attack,  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  tic  douloureux. 

Case  39 A case  by  Valleriola  is  often  quoted, of  a soldier  through  wliose 

head  a ball  passed  from  temple  to  temjjle,  entering  by  the  lelt,  and  coming  out  a 
little  higher  on  the  right  side.  Apoplectic  symptoms  followed,  Irom  which  he 
recovered ; but  he  remained  blind  and  deaf. 

Case  40. — In  one  of  the  engagements  between  the  French  and  the  Algerines 
in  1830,  a French  corporal  received  a ball  through  the  orbits.  It  entered^  an 
inch  behind  and  six  lines  above  the  external  angular  jiroccss  on  the  right  side, 
and  came  out  at  the  point  diametrically  opposite.  1 he  jiaticnt  presented  sj  mj)- 
toms  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  Dr  llaudens^^  was  of  ojiinion  that  the  an- 
terior and  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebrum  was  injured.  Altliough  gunshot 
wounds  are  not  in  general  attended  by  hmmorrhagy,  the  ^latient,  in  this  instance, 
was  covered  with  blood,  which  flowed  from  the  temples,  and  still  more  from  the 
nostrils.  When  he  arrived  at  the  ambulance,  he  w'as  in  a state  of  syncope, " 
served  to  am;st  the  bleeding.  The  face  was  considerably  swoln,  and  especially 

the  naso-orbitary  region.  , , , , . 

The  splinters  were  removed  ; the  woiind.s  were  washed,  dressed,  and  coicr^ 
with  large  compresses  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  These  were  continued  lor  six 
days,  as  well  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation  within  the  head,  as  o 
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r'tarilin"  the  flow  of  blood.  Dr  Baudens  did  not  wish  to  arrest  the  bleeding 
l ltoEretherj  as  it  eontributed,  he  thought,  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  During 
,ie  first  fifteen  days,  there  was  occasional  delirium  ; but  this  symptona  was  mo- 
derated by  cold  aijplications  to  the  head,  along  with  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
luppino-  between  the  shoulders.  A multitude  of  small  maggots  formed  in  the 
: rbits  Ind  nostrils.  Fearing  they  might  penetrate  to  the  brain.  Dr  Baudens 
. -estroyed  them  by  a weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Among  the  eftects  of  this  injury,  the  following  are  particularized  by  Dr  Bau- 
< :ens.  A feather,  pushed  into  the  nostrils,  produced  no  sensation,  but  any  sharp 
,..ody  was  distinctly  felt.  This  organ,  although  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensibility, 
i-asnot  affected  by  any  annoying  itchiness  from  the  presence  of  the  maggots. 
The  corneae  became  opaque,  and  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  eyes  sunk.  The 
ensc  of  smell  was  lost,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  palate  was  blunted.  The  in- 
ellect  was  weakened.  The  patient  preserved  Bie  memory  of  what  had  happened 
0 him  previously  to  the  injury ; but,  alter  this,  not  even  the  incidents  of  the 
•veiling  could  be  recalled  in  the  following  morning.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
> 'Xtent  of  his  misfortune,  and  still  chcrislied  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  sight. 
The  wounds  were  cicatrized  two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

5.  Balls  sometimes  extracted  from  the  orbit ; in  other  cases  left  nn- 
'emoved.  A ball  which  has  penetrated  through  one  or  other  of  the 
iides  of  the  orbit,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  detected  and  extracted. 
In  other  cases,  it  cannot  be  extracted,  nor  its  course  ascertained ; 
!0  that,  if  the  individual  survives,  it  must  be  left  to  make  its  way 
jut  by  the  fauces,  or  by  some  other  route. 

Even  grains  of  small  shot,  traversing  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  or 
ixing  in  them,  should  be  traced,  and,  if  possible,  extracted.  Left 
n the  substance  of  the  bones,  they  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  exostoses, 
(u  those  cases  in  which  a musket-ball  is  left,  we  must  lay  our 
iccount  with  caries,  exfoliation  of  the  bones,  deep-seated  formations 
)f  matter,  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membranes,  puffy  swellings  on  the 
surface  towards  which  the  ball  is  approaching,  and  a very  tedious 
recovery.  Sinuses  form,  in  such  cases,  before  the  ball  makes  its 
exit,  and  continue  after  it  has  escaped ; and  to  dry  them  up  is 
generally  attended  with  danger.  We  must  wait  till  the  parts  within 
have  become  healthy,  and  then  the  sinuses  will  close  of  themselves. 

Case  41. — Dr  Hennen  mentions^  the  case  of  a soldier,  who  was  brought  to 
him  kome  weeks  after  being  wounded,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a ball  extracted, 
which  gave  him  excessive  pain,  impeded  his  respiration  and  deglutition,  prevented 
his  speaking  distinctly,  and  kejit  up  an  irritation  in  his  fauces,  attended  with  a 
constant  flow  of  saliva,  and  a very  frequent  inclination  to  vomit.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  to  be  lodged  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  fauces,  forming  a 
tumour  behind,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  velum  pendulum.  It  had  passed 
in  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  fracturing  the  bone.  Although  blindness 
was  the  instant  effect,  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  not  destroj’cd ; and  the  remain- 
ing cicatrice,  and  the  very  inflamed  state  of  the  organ,  were  the  only  proofs  that 
an  extraneous  body  had  ]iassed  near  it. 

j Case  42. — One  of  the  most  .remarkable  cases  of  a ball  penetrating  through 
the  orbit,  and  making  its  way  out  of  the  head,  is  that  of  Dr  Fielding,  who  was 

• shot  at  the  battle  of  Newberry,  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  ball  entered 
; by  the  right  orbit  and  passed  inwards.  After  30  years’  residence  in  the  parts, 

• and  a variety  of  exfoliations  from  the  wound,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  the  forma- 

tion of  several  swellings  about  the  jaw,  it  was  at  last  cut  out  near  the  nomum 
Adami.5i  * 

G.  Balls  or  other  foreign  bodies  passing  through  the  orbit,  left  with- 
I in  the  cranium.  Although  it  generally  happens  that  gunshot 
^ wounds  of  the  orbit,  penetrating  into  the  brain,  prove  immediately 
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mortal,  yet,  in  some  rare  cases,  the  ball,  or  other  foreign  body,  has 
been  known  to  remain  within  the  cranium  for  a length  of  time, 
without  producing  much  disturbance. 

Case  43. — Petit  related  in  his  lectures,  the  case  of  a soldier,  who  received  a 
musket-shot  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  It  seemed  a very  simple  wound,  ami 
healed  under  the  common  hospital  treatment.  The  man  thinking  himself  cured, 
determined  to  leave  the  hospital,  although  advised  by  the  surgeon  to  remain  some 
time  longer.  Scarce  had  he  reached  the  door,  when  he  was  seized  with  rigors, 
obliged  to  return,  and  died  in  two  days.  On  dissection,  the  bjill  was  found 
lodged  under  the  sella  Turcica  and  optic  foramina.  An  abscess  was  present  in 

the  brain. 

Case  44. — Dr  Ilennen  mentions^"^  the  case  of  a French  soldier,  wounded  at 
Waterloo.  ITie  ball  entered  the  right  eye ; the  left,  though  not  in  the  slightest 
d^ee  injured  to  appearanee,  became  completely  blind.  Dr  II.  felt  under  the 
zygoma,  and  all  along  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  but  in  the  puffy  state  of 
the  parts  could  not  detect  the  course  of  the  ball.  The  ])atient  himself  was  con- 
fident it  had  gone  into  his  brain.  He  returned  to  France  convalescent. 

The  following  case  of  a gun-breech  penetrating  the  cranium 
through  the  orbit,  and  remaining  in  the  brain  for  two  months, 
occurred  to  Mr  VValdon  of  Great  Torrington,  Devon,  and  was 
communicated  by  Mr  Abernethy  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London: 

Case  45. — A lad  of  19  years  of  age,  about  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he 
was  shooting  at  a wood-dove,  was  knocked  down  in  consequence  of  the  burslingj^ 
of  the  gun.  No  person  being  with  him  at  the  time,  the  first  effects  of  the  injury 
could  not  be  ascertained ; he  was  probably  soon  deprived  of  sensation  and  power 
by  the  accident,  as  he  remained  in  the  wood  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  comprising  a space  of  22  hours,  during  a very  severe  frost,  and  was  found 
about  sixty  paces  from  the  spot  where  the  accident  hapj)cncd.  On  Mr  Waldon’s 
arrival,  he  found  the  patient  in  his  perfect  senses,  notwithstanding  the  os  frontis 
and  the  dura  mater  had  been  perforated  a little  on  the  right  side  and  above  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  cerebrum  wiis  then  upon  his  clothe*, 
and  exuding  from  the  wound.  From  considering  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  inflicted,  Mr  Waldou  concluded  that  only  the 
breech,  as  it  is  called,  which  screws  into  the  back  jiart  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun, 
could  have  effected  the  mischief.  On  the  gun  being  found,  his  conclusion  w as 
verified,  the  barrel  being  perfect,  and  the  breech  gone,  having  carried  with  it 
the  whole  of  the  wooden  j)urt  of  tlie  stock  on  a plane  with  itself.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  patient  being  at  this  time  sensible,  Mr  Waldon  still  doubted,  from  the 
forefe  with  which  the  breech  must  have  been  dislodged  from  the  barrel,  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  os  frontis  and  dura  mater,  whether  it  might  not  1« 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  In  the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  he  intro- 
duced his  finger  as  far  as  he  judged  prudent,  in  order  to  detect  whether  any 
extraneous  body  was  lodged  there  or  not,  but  w ithout  effect.  The  patient  having 
lost  a considerable  quantity  of  blooil,  as  apneared  on  examining  the  spot  where 
he  lay  the  preceding  night,  Mr  Waldon  judged  it  not  expedient  to  open  a vein, 
but  contented  himself,  for  that  night,  with  wrapping  the  upi)er  ])art  of  the  face 
in  a warm  poultice,  giving  a laxative  mixture,  and  ordering  a strict  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  Next  morning,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  he  was  informed  that  the 
lad  had  passed  a good  night,  retained  his  senses,  and  was  in  good  spirits.  On 
removing  the  cataplasm,  he  found  that  an  immense  discharge  of  bloody  fluid  had 
exuded  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  This  continued  for  several  days  to  be 
thrown  out,  to  the  quantity  of  at  least 
a j)int  every  24  hours,  by  the  pulsa- 
tory motion  of  the  arteries.  On  re- 
moving, at  the  first  dressing,  some  part 
of  the  cataplasm  from  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  the  left  eye,  Mr  W’aldon  dis- 
covered by  the  probe,  the  head  of  one 

of  the  screw  pins,  {,Fig.  1.)  which  fasten  the  lock  to  the  stock,  almos 
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eneath  the  inflamed  integuments,  and  whieh  had  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
pwards  and  l)ackwards,  througli  the  cerebrum,  towards  the  right  parietal  bone. 
t was  extracted  with  some  difficulty. 

For  some  days,  few  or  no  unfavourable  symptoms  occurred,  but  a temporary 
|i)S8  of  the  power  of  associating  ideas.  The  patient  did  not  immediately  recollect 
imsolf  when  awaking  from  sleep.  The  discharge  continued  profuse.  On  the 
i loruing  of  the  7th  day  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  Mr  Waldon  was  alarmed 
f.  y the  coming  on  of  drowsiness,  stertorous  breathing,  and  sinking  of  the  pulse 

■ 'om  70  to  55.  Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  ordered  the  fomenta- 
t.  ions  to  be  renewed,  and  made  large  evacuations.  Next  morning  the  patient 
’ i/as  greatly  better ; and  from  this  period  his  convalescence  daily  became  apparent. 
The  tension  of  the  integuments  subsided,  the  pain  of  the  head,  liitherto  violent, 
i .nd  almost  insupportable,  left  him,  and  laudable  pus  was  evacuated  through  the 
I •pening  in  the  frontal  bone.  In  this  state,  he  visited  Mr  Waldon’s  house,  about 
- he  distance  of  two  miles,  every  day,_or  every  other  day,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
: (ftener  on  foot,  to  have  his  head  dressed,  without  the  least  apparent  fatigue  or 

nconvenience. 

I Precisely  in  this  state  he  continued  till  the  20th  of  January  (the  accident 
' laving  happened  on  the  29th  of  November),  when  he  had  a severe  rigor,  and 
complained  of  great  pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  head  and  muscles  of  the  neck, 
with  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  inability  to  quit  his  bed.  He  had  gone  to  a feast 
n the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  indulged  more  in  eating  and  drinking  than 
vas  jtroper.  Previously  to  this,  nature  appeared  to  be  regenerating  the  lost 
cerebrum,  throwing  out  from  its  substance  granulations  of  a faint  blush  colour. 
Pile  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  formation  of  pus  within  the  cranium,  con- 
inued  to  increase  till  the  28th,  when  he  was  taken  sick.  During  the  act  of 
(omiting,  the  attendants  perceived  on  a sudden,  a large  projection  on  the  right 
lide  of  the  Irontal  bone,  underneath  the  sound  integuments,  and  about  two  inches 

■ Torn  the  wound.  On  examination,  Mr  Waldon  thought  he  perceived  a large 
lortion  ot  the  frontal  bone  detached,  and  in  a state  of  exfoliation  ; and  considered 
i free  division  of  the  integuments,  and  a total  removal  of  the  substance,  whatever 
t might  be,  as  affording  his  patient  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  As  he  was 

1 iividing  the  integuments,  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  were  scarcely 
. iltered  from  a natural  state,  he  perceived  the  knife  to  grate  on  a yielding  body, 

; which  appeared  very  unlike  bone  ; and  he  found  not  a little  difficulty  in  effecting 
! the  divisiori  from  the  receding  of  this  hard  body,  which  he  had  hitherto  considered 
as  detached  bone.  hen  the  division  was  completed,  he  perceived  a round  black 
body,  which  he  immediately  recognised  as  the  breech  of  the  gun.  (Fiff.  2.) 


a pair  of  forceps,  and  then  with  the  fingers,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  extracted.  It  was  three  inches  or  more  in  len-th  aiid 
weighed  three  ounces  and  one  drachm.  It  had  lain  in  the  brain,  with  the  end  A 
T occipital,  and  the  end  B to  the  irontal  bone  ; and  consequently  must 
have  extended  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  brain.  The  patient  immediately  b^^came 
paralytic,  and  on  the  third  day  after  the  extraction,  died  under  a comidete  sub- 
sultus  tendinum.  Leave  to  examine  the  head  after  death  could  not  be  obtained.5* 
7.  Ualls  or  other  foreign  bodies  passing  through  the  orbit,  and  at 
the  same  time  traversing  the  brain;  partial  loss  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  orbit.  The  effects  of  sucli 
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wounds  must,  in  general,  be  similar  to  those  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing case  by  Wepfer,  in  which  it  is  surprising  that  death  did  not 
ensue  more  speedily.  Still  more  remarkable  are  those  instances, 
in  which  gunshot  wounds,  traversing  the  orbit  and  the  brain,  have 
been  followed  by  recovery. 

Case  46. — A huntsman,  says  Wepfer,'^  holding  the  upper  end  of  his  gun  with 
his  hand,  accidently  touched  the  trigger  with  his  foot.  'I'lie  piece  went  off,  and 
two  halls  entering  by  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  traversed  the  left  orbit,  and 
made  their  exit  through  the  left  parietal  hone,  near  the  lanibdoid  suture.  The  left 
eye  was  driven  from  its  orbit.  The  patient’s  mind  seemed  entire,  and  he  moved 
all  his  limbs,  till  the  close  of  the  4th  day.  At  that  time  he  began  to  sing; 
but  an  hour  or  two  before  death,  his  spcecn  became  indistinct,  although  he  still 
testified  by  nods  that  he  understood  what  was  saiil  to  him.  He  began  to  toss 
about  his  arms,  as  if  in  jiain  ; short  fits  of  a convulsive  kind  came  on  ; he  raved 
during  the  night ; and  died  on  the  3th  day.  During  life,  a copious  ichorous 
discharge  took  jdacc  from  the  aperture  in  the  jaw.  t)n  dissection,  the  course  of 
the  balls  through  the  brain  was  traced  from  the  parietal  bone  to  the  back  of  the 
orbit,  and  was  observed  to  be  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  ichor  as  had  flowed 
from  the  jaw  during  life. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  recovery  from  a gunshot  wound 
traversing  the  orbit  and  the  cranium,  in  several  respects  resembles 
Mr  Cagua’s  case  of  fractured  orbit,  referred  to  at  page  4 : — 

Case  47. — A lad  of  17  years  of  ago,  was  wounded  by  a muskct-ball,  which, 
passing  from  below  upwards,  penetrated  through  the  upjier  li|),  the  right  nostril, 
and  the  roof  of  the  orbit  into  the  cranium,  whence  it  escaped  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  frontal  bone  near  to  the  sagittal  suture,  where  it  made  a large  wound  of 
the  integuments,  with  loss  of  substance.  Such  a degree  of  swelling  came  on  as 
made  the  head  frightful. 

An  incision  was  made  over  the  wounded  jiart  of  the  orbit,  whence,  at  the  first 
dressing,  there  came  out  a portion  of  both  substances  of  the  brain,  in  bulk  about 
the  size  of  a small  hen’s-egg.  The  eye  was  exceedingly  swoln,  especially  the 
upper  eyelid,  into  which  an  incision  was  made,  to  give  issue  to  the  blood  which 
was  sujiposed  to  be  there  extravasated  ; but,  instead  of  blood,  there  came  out  a 
splinter  of  bone  and  a portion  of  both  substances  of  the  brain,  nearly  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  portion  which  had  formerly  come  away.  The  wounds  were  dressed 
lightly,  and  the  patient  was  repeatedly  bled.  Some  small  portion  of  brain  was  agaia 
discharged.  On  the  4th  day,  the  brain  appeared  to  be  in  a state  of  suppuration ; 
and  pn  the  .5th,  the  discharge  became  very  considerable.  From  the  time  that  he 
had  been  bled,  the  patient  continued  pretty  well  till  the  1 1th  day.  Next  day  he 
was  more  feeble.  On  the  Iflth  day,  the  matter  from  the  brain  which  had  been 
discharged  both  from  the  wound  above  and  from  that  below,  was  in  part  retained, 
and  the  jiatient  fell  into  a state  of  drowsiness  and  general  dejiression. 

M.  Bagieu,  who  treated  the  case,  having  anew'  examined  the  wounds  with 
minute  attention,  removed  a large  piece  of  loose  bone  from  the  ujiper  part  of  the 
skull.  The  jiatient  did  not  appear  to  be  relieved  by  this,  but  became  worse  till 
the  15th  day,  when  every  one  exjiceted  him  to  die.  M.  Bagieu  remarked,  that, 
on  jiressing  the  skin  where  he  had  removed  the  piece  of  bone,  pus  oozed  out, 
w hich  made  him  suspect  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  matter  at  that  ]dace. 
Led  by 'this  idea,  he  removed  the  skin  and  some  portions  of  dura  mater,  so  as 
freely  to  re-establish  the  discharge.  The  pulse  rose,  the  ]iatient  was  next  day  able 
to  speak,  and  afterwards  thesujipuration  slowly  subsided.  About  the  10th  day,  the 
fleshy  parts  began  to  granulate,  and  the  wound  on  the  upjier  jiart  of  the  headwia 
soon  covered  over.  It  was  otherwise  with  that  of  the  eyelid,  where  supervened 
a considerable  fungus,  occasioned  by  the  sjdintcrs  separating  from  the  neighhour- 
ing  bone.  In  spite  of  cutting  and  burning  this  fungus,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
wait  patiently  tilt  all  these  siilinters  had  come  away  ; after  w hich  the  excrescence 
was  easily  destroyed,  the  wound  closed,  and  the  patient  reciivercd  completely. 
The  following  sut  eessfiil  case  is  related  by  Professor  Ansiaux  : 
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I Case  48.— Nicholas  Joseph  Brune,  aged  17,  wishing  to  unload  a musket,  began 
I y extracting  the  balls  with  the  common  screw  used  for  that  purpose,  but  was 
K )ilcd  in  attempting  to  remove  the  paper  and  the  powder.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
i lake  the  piece  go  off,  priming  it  repeatedly  for  that  purpose.  At  last,  he  resolved 
li  3 bring  the  thick  end  of  the  ramrod  to  a strong  heat,  and  introduced  it  into  the 
K [ arrel  pf  the  gun.  The  instant  this  was  done,  the  powder  exploded,  and  the  ram- 
If  od  was  driven  against  the  inner  part  of  Brune’s  right  orbit,  where  the  os  unguis 
i united  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Directing  its  course 
III  pwanls  and  backwards,  it  came  out  by  the  right  side  of  the  superior  angle  of 
|;  he  occipital  bone,  to  the  length  of  ten  inches. 

i ' On  hearing  the  explosion,  "the  father  in  terror  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
I rho  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  instantly  raised  him,  and  seizing  the  thick 
1.  nd  of  the  ramrod  with  both  his  hands,  drew  it  out  of  his  head.  About  two 
I : lunees  of  blood  flowed  from  the  two  openings,  whence  escaped  also  some  portions 
I i if  brain.  A surgeon  dressed  the  wounds,  enjoined  abstinence,  but  did  not  bleed. 
I 'lo  bad  symptoms  occurred,  except  that  the  right  eye  became  violently  inflamed, 
i nd  was  lost.  A considerable  quantity  of  pus  came  from  the  wounds,  and  between 
i he  3Gth  and  52d  days,  some  small  exfoliations  were  discharged.  Three  months 
■ ifter  the  accident,  the  cicatrization  was  comjflete. 

Professor  Ansiaux  afterwards  repeatedly  examined  the  patient,  and  exhibited 
lim  to  his  pupils.  His  health  was  perfect,  and  he  was  able  to  labour  at  hard 
vork.57 


i 8.  Part  of  the  orbit  shot  away.  The  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit 
t s peculiarly  exposed  to  this  accident.  Occasionally  a considerable 
I iortion  of  the  face,  along  with  the  lower  edge,  or  even  the  floor  of 
he  orbit,  is  removed ; and  yet  recovery  may  follow. 


[ 

i 


i 
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Case  49. — Captain  M.  aged  38,  a French  officer  engaged  against  the"  Algerines, 
vas  wounded  by  a musket-ball,  on  the  1st  of  April  183G.  It  entered  at  the  lower 
external  part  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  and  came  out  behind  the  ear,  carrying  away 
he  malar  bone,  with  the  exception  of  a part  of  its  superior  surface,  and  of  its 
.uperior  and  inferior  angles,  which,  notwithstanding  their  being  quite  loose.  Dr 
Baudens  ^ did  not  remove.  All  the  soft  parts,  as  far  as  the  ear,  were  lacerated, 
ind  presented  a dreadfully  contused  wound,  the  bottom  of  which  corresponded 
;o  the  temporal  fossa. 

By  gently  introducing  his  finger  along  the  groove  of  the  wound.  Dr  B.  with- 
drew some  small  splinters  of  bone,  mixed  with  large  clots  of  blood.  He  replaced 
the  shattered  bones  which  were  still  adherent, and  preserved  carefully  the  envelopes 
3f  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  humours  of  which  had  been  evacuated,  in  order  to 
obtain  a stump,  moveable  by  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  upon  which  a glass  eye 
night  afterwards  be  placed.  Having  pared  the  edges  of  the  wound,  he  brought 
-hem  together  by  stitches. 

The  cure  went  on  during  two  months  ; there  were  no  cerebral  symj)toms ; dis- 
ressing  tinnitus  aurium  was  removed  by  local  bleedings ; the  suppuration  was  not 
jrcat ; the  edges  of  the  wound  united  perfectly,  leaving  a linear  cicatrice  5 there  was 
10  exfoliation. 


: Case  50.— Louis  Vaute  w’as  struck  obliquely  on  the  face  with  a cannon-ball, 

rtlucli  took  away  almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
^ he  two  upper  maxillary  bones,  the  bones  of  the  nose,  the  vomer,  the 
^ ethmoid  bone,  both  malar  bones  and  zygomata  were  broken  to  pieces  ; the  soft 
. parts  corresponding  to  those  osseous  jiortions  destroyed  ; the  right  eye  burst; 
the  tongue  cut  across ; the  fauces,  and  posterior  apertures  of  the  nostrils  comiiletely 
jxjiosed,  as  well  as  one  of  the  glenoid  cavities.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  wound 
c ;hat  the  comrades  of  this  soldier  had  laid  him  in  a corner  of  one  of  the  French 
^ lospitals  at  Alexandria,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  dead.  Indeed,  when  Larrev 
^ irst  saw  him,  the  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  the  body  cold  and  without 
he  appearance  of  motion. 

j As  he  had  taken  nothing  for  two  days,  Larrey’s  first  care  was  to  administer 
I -o  him,  by  means  of  an  oesophagus  tube,  some  soup  and  a little  wine.  His  strength 
was  rc-ammated  ; he  raised  himself,  and  testified  by  signs  the  most  lively  grati- 
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tude.  Larrey  washed  the  wound,  removed  the  foreign  substances  which  adhered 
to  it,  cut  away  the  soft  parts  which  were  in  a state  of  disorganization,  tied  several 
vessels  which  he  had  opened  in  doing  so,  and  brought  the  flaps  together  as  much 
as  possible  by  stitches.  He  also  united  by  stitches  the  two  portions  into  wliicjl’ 
the  tongue  had  been  divided.  He  covered  the  whole  excavation  with  a piece  of 
linen  with  holes  cut  in  it,  and  dipped  in  warm  wine,  and  then  aj)plied  fine  charpie, 
compresses,  and  a bandage.  Every  throe  hours,  a little  soup  and  some  spoonfi^ 
of  wine  were  given  with  the  gunvelastic  tube  and  funnel.  The  dressings  wen 
frequently  renewed,  on  account  of  the  flow  of  saliva  and  other  fluids,  Sup])uri^ 
tion  was  established,  the  sloughs  separated,  the  edges  of  the  enormous  wounif 
a|)proached  each  other,  and  the  jjarts  which  were  brought  together  adhered ; 
days  after  the  injury,  the  man  was  in  a state  to  be  moved,  and  ultimately  cica^^ 
trization  w as  completed.  After  having  been  fed  during  the  first  15  daysthrougMj 
the  tube,  he  w'as  able  to  take  nourishment  with  a spoon.  jir 

This  patient  returned  to  France,  and  11  years  afterwards,  when  Larrey 

5iublished  his  work,*®  was  alive,  and  in  good  health,  in  the  Hutel  dea  Invalidear 
de  could  even  speak  so  as  to  make  himself  understood,  especially  when  the  largf 
opening  into  his  face  was  covered  with  a gilt  silver  mask. 

I have  thus  attempted  to  classify  and  illustrate  the  dilferent  in- 
juries to  which  the  orbit  is  liable,  and  the  various  effects  which 
those  injuries  are  apt  to  produce.  There  remain  only  two  topics, 
on  which  I wish  to  say  a few  words. 

1 . Prognosis.  It  is  evident,  from  the  cases  which  have  beegf 
passed  in  review  before  us,  that  although,  in  general,  immediate 
death  is  the  consequence  of  an  injury  extending  through  the  orbit 
to  the  brain,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case ; but  that  in  some  in- 
stances life  has  been  prolonged  for  several  days,  and  that  in  others 
the  patient  has  completely  recovered. 

Putting  aside  the  important  question,  whether  or  not  large  vessels 
have  been  ruptured,  and  blood  extravasated,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  absolute  amount  of  injury  to  the  brain,  as  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  which  renders  wounds  of  the 
brain  so  generally  ftital.  We  have  examples  of  disorganization  of 
very  considerable  portions  of  the  brain  proceeding  slowly,  and  yet 
life  prolonged  for  years  ; while  in  perforation  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
the -smallest  wound  of  the  brain  may  prove  immediately  mortal. 
Pathologists  have  generally  attempted  to  explain  the  sudden  and 
fatal  effects  of  such  wounds"  of  the  brain,  by  telling  us,  that  thereby 
the  heart,  or  the  organs  of  respiration,  are  instantly  deprived  of  the 
nervous  energy  necessary  for  continuing  their  functions.®®  But 
how  it  happens  that  death  takes  place  instantaneously  in  some  easel 
of  this  sort,  while  in  others  the  person  suffers  so  little  from  the 
sudden  injury  of  the  brain,  but  lingers,  like  Mr  Waldons  patient 
with  the  gun-breech  in  his  brain,  or  recovers,  like  Mr  Cagua’s  and 
M.  Bagieu’s  patients,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  explain 
how  one  man  shall  have  a limb  carried  off,  or  shattered  to  pieces 
by  a cannon-ball,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of  mental 
or  corporeal  agitation,  while  deadly  paleness,  violent  vomiting,  pro* 
fuse  perspiration,  and  universal  tremor,  shall  seize  another  on  the 
receipt  of  a slight  flesh  wound.  To  say  that  all  this  depends  on 
differences  in  nervous  susceptibility,  is  only  to  repeat  the  fact  in 
other  words,  not  to  explain  it. 
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i 2.  General  Treatment.  In  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of 
[(juries  of  the  orbit,  it  is  very  plain  what  that  ought  to  be ; namely, 
■liet  and  rest;  a very  spare  diet;  blood-letting,  if  the  re-action 
emands  it ; opiates ; laxatives  ; gentle  diaphoretics  ; a little  blue 
idl  occasionally,  if  the  liver  becomes  irregular  in  its  action,  as  from 
onfinement  it  is  very  apt  to  do  ; great  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the 
ajured  parts;  emollient  cataplasms  and  soft  light  dressings,  fre- 
: aently  renewed. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  use  of  blood-letting,  but  we  must  beware 
\ F employing  this  remedy  too  soon  or  too  profusely.  We  must  not 
r mit  to  examine  the  injured  parts  frequently,  in  order,  if  there  be 
rny  piece  of  exfoliated  bone  or  foreign  substance  keeping  up  irrita- 
1 on,  that  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  have 
( eparated,  and  the  inflammation  diminished,  we  must  draw  the  edges 
‘ f the  wound  together,  and  keep  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  con- 
[ act  with  one  another ; but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  avoid  too 
luch  poking  and  intermeddling,  or  attempting  prematurely  to  close 
. p the  issues,  by  which  matter  and  foreign  substances  may  have 
till  to  escape.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
I oft  parts,  or  even  to  apply  the  trephine,  in  order  to  allow  an  exit 
I j extravasated  blood,  evacuate  purulent  matter,  or  remove  depressed 
‘ r detached  pieces  of  bone. 


* (Euvres  d’Ambroise  Pare;  Liv.  x,  cap.  9;  Paris,  1G07. 

2 Observations  on  Wounds  of  the  Head;  p.  107;  London,  1776. 

3 Quoted  from  the  Journal  de  Medecine  de  Corvisart,  Dec.  1808,  by  Ansiaux, 
Jinique  Chirurgicale ; p.  48;  Liege,  1829. 

^ Nouveau  Systeme  du  Cervcau,  par  P.  P.  du  Petit,  contained  in  the  CEuvres 
iverses  de  Louis;  Tome  ii.  p.  41 ; Paris,  1788. 

3 Musaeuin  Nosocomii  Vindobonensis ; p.  45;  Vindobonse,  1816. 

6 Clinical  Lecture  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  March,  1828;  p.  5. 
Philosophical  Transactions -for  1740;  Vol.  xli.  Part  ii.  p.  495. 

8 Griifc  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augcnheilkunde : Vol.  ii.  n. 
-92;  Berlin,  1821. 
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\ -s  Sciences  Medicales,  Tome  xxix.  PI.  2 ; and  a figure  representing  his  cranium 
! i dissection,  in  the  Journal  Complementaire  du  Dictionnaire,  Tomeviii.  p.  1 19. 
i.  (io  < Les  playes  du  cerVeau  et  des- membranes  ^ont  mortclles  le  plus  souvent,  a 
usause  que  souvehtesfois  s’cn  ensuit  ablation  de  I’actiftn  des  muscles  du  thorax,  et 
/ les  autres  servants  a la  respiration  : dont  de  necessite  la  mort  s’ensuit.’  Pare, 
iv.  X.  Chap.  10.  * 


ECTION  II PERIOSTITIS,  OSTITIS,  CARIES,  AND  NECROSIS  OP 

THE  ORBIT. 

vVe  have  hitherto  considered  the  orbit  merely  as  a part  exposed  to 
I variety  of  external  injuries.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
I t as  a part  subject  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  bones  are  susceptible  of  -tflie  same 
t diseases  as  the  soft  parts ; only,  on  account  of  the  mineral  matter 
i vhich  they  contain  in  the  proportion  of  about  2 to  1 of  animal 
ji  natter,  the  whole  of  the  processes,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
vhich  go  on  in  the  bones,  take  place  with  less  rapidity,  and  fewer 
nanifestations  of  vitality,  than  do  similar  changes  in  the  soft  parts. 
Inflammation  in  particular,  ulceration,  and  mortification,  with  all 
.heir  concomitant  phenomena,  proceed  in  general  very  slowly  in 
[ Jones.  We  meet  indeed,  with  both  acute,  and  chronic  inflammation 
( jf  the  bones ; but  the  chronic  is  much  the  more  frequent.  The 
'*  periosteum,  with  which  they  are  every  where  closely  invested,  pos- 
sesses a much  greater  degree  of  vitality  than  the  bones  themselves; 
and  as  this  membrane  is  not  merely  adherent  to  their  surfaces, 

^ but  sends  innumerable  vessels  into  their  substance,  we  find  the  bones 
very  much  affected  in  every  case  in  which  the  periosteum  is  diseased. 

It  i?  an  old  and  a just  notion,  that  the  dura  mater,  making  its 
exit  by  the  numerous  foramina  of  the  cranium,  is  continued  into 
the  periosteum.  The  envelope,  which  the  optic  nerve  derives  from 
the  dura  mater,  having  reached  the  point  of  origin  of  the  recti 
muscles  of  the  eye,  splits  into  two  laminae,  the  exterior  of  which  is 
lost  in  the  periorbita,  while  the  interior,  which  is  whiter,  denser, 
and  thicker,  goes  on  closely  to  surround  the  neurilema  of  the  nerve, 
and  ultimately  becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotica.  Between 
these  two  laminaj,  a canal  is  formed  for  the  transmission  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  It  is  not  by  the  optic  foramen  alone,  however, 
. that  the  dura  mater  enters  the  orbit.  The  dura  mater  closes  in 
part  the  spheno-orbital  fissure,  and  sends  into  the  orbit  by  this 
opening  a prolongation,  which  is  also  continued  into  the  periosteum 
of  the  orbit.  Through  this  prolongation,  the  3d  and  4th  nerves 
the  1st  division  of  the  5th,  and  the  6th,  enter  the  orbit,  and  the 
oplithalmic  vein  escapes  from  it. 

Causes.  Inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum  (ostitis  and 
periostitis)  of  the  orbit  may  be  the  result  of  different  causes ; for 
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example,  1st,  Injuries,  perhaps  producing  fracture  ; 2d,  Cold,  and] 
other  common  causes  of  inflammation  ; 3d,  Syphilis,  scrofula,  orj 
other  diseases  of  a constitutional  nature,  acting  locally;  and  4th,  1 
The  spread  of  inflammation  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and{ 
especially  from  the  soft  parts  contained  within  the  orbit.  We  should^ 
call  the  first  three  examples  primary,  and  the  last  seconcfary  inflainma- ^ 
tion  of  the  orbit.  The  first  and  third  set  of  causes  are  much  more  i 
apt  to  induce  inflammation  of  the  bone  and  caries,  if  the  patient  be 
scrofulous,  or  syphilitic. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  or  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit, 
primarily  or  secondarily  excited,  may  terminate  by  resolution.  If 
the  periosteum  is  left  in  a thickened  state,  the  term  node  or  perios- 
fosis  is  applied  to  the  swelling.  If  an  increased  deposition  of  osseous 
matter  is  left  in  the  inflamed  bone,  or  on  its  surfaces,  hyperostosis 
or  bony  node  is  the  term  used.  Periostitis  or  ostitis  may  terminate 
in  the  formation  of  pus,  and  this  may  be  deposited  either  between 
the  perirtsteum  and  the  hone,  or  in  the  cancelli.  When  the  disease 
proceeds  to  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  bony  substance,  it  is  styled 
caries ; if  it  ends  in  the  death  of  the  inflamed  piece  of  bone,  necrosis.^ 

Arising  from  causes  of  the  first  or  second  set  above  enumerated, 
periostitis  or  ostitis  of  the  orbit,  is  more  apt  to  run  an  acute  course, 
and  to  be  attended  with  severe  pain,  fever,  and  immediate  danger, 
than  when  causes  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  are  in  operation.  When 
acute,  pus  is  likely  to  be  deposited  between  the  periorbita  and  the 
bones  ; the  eyeball  to  be  displaced,  if  the  disease  is  completely  within 
the  orbit ; and  sympathetic  inflammation  to  be  excited  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  terminating  fatally.  Chronic  cases,  again,  are 
more  likely  to  end  in  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  or  destruction 
of  the  bones. 

I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  describe,  further  than  I have 
done,  the  inflammatory  effects  of  those  injuries  of  the  orbit,  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  preceding  section.  In  penetrating  wounds 
especially,  and  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  orbit,  we  must  lay  our 
account  with  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  followed  by 
suppurations,  sloughings,  sinuses,  caries,  necrosis,  and  tedious  ex- 
foliations. 

Demours  speaks^  of  primary  inflammation  of  the  orbital  periosteum 
as  extremely  common  ; but  the  symptom  to  which  he  refers,  is 
evidently  nothing  more  than  the  circumorbital  neuralgia,  which, 
increasing  every  evening  and  relaxing  every  morning,  is  an  attendant 
on  some  of  the  internal  ophthalmia?.  It  seems  more  reasonable 
to  refer  the  pain,  in  such  cases,  to  the  branches  of  the  5th  nerve, 
than  to  the  periosteum. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  secondary  inflammation  of  the  bones 
of  the  orbit,  is  supposed  to  be  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular 
substance,  or  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  going  on  to  suppuration,  and 
the  absce.ss,  either  from  misapprehension  or  neglect,  not  being 
opened  ; while,  in  some  cases,  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyeball 
spreads  not  only  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  but  also  to  the  pen- 
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i jsteura  and  the  bones.  Orbital  tumours,  running  into  suppuration, 

I 'oraetimes  produce  similar  effects. 

i Inflammatory  affections  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit  occur  in  various 
latuations,  and  in  different  degrees  of  extent.  Its  exterior  margin, 
jjst  vvitbin  its  cavity,  the  fossa  lacrymalis,  the  middle  part  of  one 
rr  of  several  of  its  parietes,  and  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  where  it 
I'ominunicates  with  the  cranium,  are  the  several  situations  where  the 
■ones  have  been  met  with  in  a diseased  state. 

I.  The  symptoms  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and 
■ones  of  the  orbit,  may  be  gathered  in  some  measure  from  the  two 
■bllowing  cases ; and  also  from  a case  of  periostosis,  to  be  quoted 
;n  the  beginning  of  next  section.  The  case  of  a lady,  related  by 
Or  Abercrombie,^  in  his  section  on  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
n whom  a swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid  being  punctured,  purulent 

■ natter  was  discharged,  and  on  a probe  being  introduced  deep  into 
he  orbit,  the  bone  was  felt  bare,  bears  in  some  respects  on  our  present 
ubject.  The  pain  in  the  left  temple,  with  which  the  patient  was 
uddenly  seized,  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  appears  attri- 
butable to  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  lining  the  roof  of  the 
rrbit,  and  it  may  even  be  doubted,  how  hir  the  fatal  inflammation 
if  the  dura  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea  on  the  right  side,  was 
,ot  a sympathetic  effect  arising  from  the  previous  disease  of  the 
left  orbit. 

Case  51. — A boy,  aged  15,  had  a swelling  of  the  right  cheek,  and  pain  of 
■ae  teeth.  After  some  days,  the  pain  removed  to  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
■'here  it  occupied  entirely  the  eye  and  its  dependencies.  He  then  had  irregular 
ittacks  of  fever,  with  want  of  sleep  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  about  the  7tli  day 
onsiderable  delirium.  On  the  8th  day,  the  left  eyelid  was  swoln  so  as  to  close 
' he  eye,  and  on  raising  it,  the  eyeball  appeared  unusually  prominent.  lie  had 

■ ausea,  and  severe  headach,  but  was  quite  sensible,  and  the  fever  was  moderate ; 
ome  delirium  occurred  towards  night,  and  the  swelling  extended  beyond  the  eye- 

i ds  over  the  torehead.  On  the  9th  day,  there  was  permanent  delirium  j on  the 
0th,  coma  and  death. 

The  left  eyelid  and  the  integuments  of  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  were  im- 
med  with  purulent  matter ; the  frontal  bone  was  denuded  and  carious  for  a con- 
iderable  sjjacc;  the  abscess  penetrated  the  orbit,  and  pus  was  found  in  its  upper 
1 nd  back  part,  where  the  bone  was  also  denuded.  The  caries  of  the  frontal  bone 
ccupied  its  whole  thickness,  and  extended  in  length  somewhat  beyond  the  roots 
V f the  hairs,  and  transversely  from  the  external  orbitar  process  beyond  the  nose. 

1 he  dura  mater  was  detached  and  covered  with  pus  over  a space  corresponding 
^vith  the  external  disease,  but  it  was  not  detached  from  the  superior  part  of  the 
• ault  of  the  orbit.  The  arachnoid  was  covered  with  purulent  matter ; there  was 
i ery  little  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  brain  in  other  respects  was  healthy. 
ji  Case  52 — -Master  T.  aged  14,  remarkably  tall  for  his  time  of  life,  full,  but  not 

I nuscular,  subject  to  frequent  feverish  attacks,  on  the  1st  September  181G,  had  a 
I'  mall  irritable  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  bony  arch  of  the  nose.  In  a day  or 

wo,  it  became  inflamed  and  erysipelatous,  and  occuiiied  all  the  teguments  on  the 
fs  ight'side  of  the  nose.  On  the  5th,  feverish  symptoms  ran  so  high,  althou"h  he 
B iad  used  fomentations  and  purgatives  freely,  that  §xij  of  blood  were  taken'^from 
he  arm.  On  the  6th,  Ibj  was  taken  with  apparent  relief.  On  the  8th,  the  swelling 
I'  till  continuing  to  extend  to  the  right  eyelid,  and  the  pulse  being  strong  and  hartl, 
l^lecding  to  Ibj  was  repeated.  On  the  9th,  the  disease  seemed  so  far  mitigated, 
.that  an  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  alone  appeared  nccessarv.  In  the 

I I veiling,  however,  he  became  comatose,  and  occasionally  delirious,  with  a slow 
jl  ull  pidse.  A pound  of  blood  was  taken,  and  a blister  applied  to  the  neck. 

1 
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On  the  10th,  he  liad  a violent  convulsive  fit,  after  which  he  was  nearly  coma- 
toso,  and  respiration  stertorous.  Pulse  about  120,  full  and  throbbing.  Tbc  nose, 
light  eyelid,  and  teguments  of  that  side  of  the  forehead  erysipelatous;  both  eyes 
closed ; the  parts  so  tender  that  the  slightest  touch  gave  exijuisite  pain,  and  roused 
him  from  his  eoma.  Some  pus  had  come  from  the  right  nostril,  and  a little  had 
been  spit  up,  mixed  with  blood.  The  temporal  artery  was  opened,  ^xx  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  sixteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
head  was  kept  cool  with  ice.  This  last  measure  appeared  to  afibrd  considerable 
mitigation  to  the  pain,  but  no  permanent  advantage  followed.  In  the  evening,  ^xx  £ 
more  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  temporal  artery^.  ' . -g 

On  the  1 Ith,  he  seemed  to  surt'er  much,  as  he  constantly  moaned,  but  was  un-  ■ 
able,  even  when  roused,  to  articulate.  A spot  over  the  right  eyebrow,  to  which  ■ 3 
he  with  difficulty  raised  his  hand,  was  the  most  |iainful  part.  On  opening  the  1 
jialpcbrie,  the  jiupils  looked  large,  and  immoveable,  and  a layer  of  clear  coagul-  j d 
able  lymph  formed  a coating  over  each  cornea.  Leeches,  blisters,  &c.  were  re-  1 
sorted  to;  but  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  4 

On  raising  the  scalp,  the  pericranium  covering  the  os  frontis  on  the  right  side,  | 
a|)|H.'ared  thicker  than  natural,  and  was  in  some  ])arts  of  a dark-red  colour ; it  was  J 1 
completely  detached  from  the  subjactmt  bone,  and  its  inner  surface  was  covereil  ^ i 
with  thick  purulent  matter  of  a light-green  colour.  On  slitting  down  the  mem-  ■ ; ^ 
brane  as  far  as  the  superciliary  ridge,  a considerable  quantity  of  purulent  matter  ^ ^ ^ 
escaped  from  all  sides,  and  a jmobe  was  easily  passed  backwards  into  the  orbit  l)e-  ‘ ; 
tween  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  and  downwards  behind  the  temporal  muscle,  i 
as  far  as  the  back  of  the  palate. 

On  raising  the  skull-cap,  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was  found,  in  an  ; 
extent  corresponding  to  the  limits  of  the  detached  pericranium,  to  be  separated  i 
from  the  internal  table  of  the  skull:  it  presented  a dull  and  tlocculent  surface,  and 
was  smeared  with  a greenish  |)uriform  mucus.  The  structure  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura  mater  was  less  altered,  but  it  wiis  more  generally  covered  with  puru-  : 
lent  matter ; this  was  observed  in  considerable  quantify  on  that  part  of  the  mem-  : 
brane  which  invests  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere,  but  there  was  no  ' 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater  which  did  not  exhibit  traces  of , 
su{)])uration. 

The  pia  mater  was.  perhaps,  more  vascular  than  usual ; but  the  arachnoid  mem-  f 
brane  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  no  eftiision  had  taken  .place  upon  its  surface,  | 
exccj)t  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  side,  where  the  pia  f i 
mater,  for  the  extent  of  about  two  inches,  was  in  a state  of  suppuration.  This  f ■ 
diseased  part  exactly  corresponded,  in  situation  and  extent,  with  a large  patch  of  f 
thickeneil  and  inflamed  pericranium  of  a dark-red  colour.  The  brain  was  perhaps  ^ ; 
more  vgscular  than  natural,  and  there  was  about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  water  in  f ! 
the  ventricles.  f : 

The  right  side  of  the  face  was  somewhat  swoln,  and  the  upper  eyelid  protruded  | | 
beyond  the  eyebrow.  An  obscure,  fluctuation  could  be  felt  beneath  the  integu-  ? 
ments  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  On  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  a considerable  | j 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  issued  from  bencatli  the  periosteum  which  was  found  » j 
to  be  in  a state  of  suppuration,  and  so  extensively  detached  from  the  subjacent  ^ 
parts  that  a probe  could,  with  great  ease,  be  passed  between  that  membrane  4 * 
and  the  bones,  cither  iq)wards  upon  the  os  frontis,  backwards  along  the  roof  J 
of  the  orbit  into  the  cranium,  or  downwards  upon  the  maxillary  bones  into  the  | ’ 

mouth.  ^ 

Sir  P.  Crampton,  connecting  the  history  of  this  case  with  the  api)earances  after  } 
death,  concludes  that  the  disease,  in  its  commencement,  was  an  inflammation  of  | ■ 
the  periosteum,  investing  the  bones  of  the  nose.  In  the  progress  of  the  dist^ase,  t 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  bones  of  the  lace  and  head  became  affected,  and  > 
ultimately  the  investing  membrane  of  the  brain  itself.  So  long  as  the  inflammation 
was  confined  to  the  periosteum  of  the  face,  the  symptoms  were  moderate  ; but  as 
it  extended  to  the  pericranium  and  the  dura  mater,  the  fatal  train  of  symptoms  • 
which  uniformly  attend  inflammation  of  the  latter  membrane,  immediately  set  in, 
and  ran  their  accustomed  course.^ 

In  the  severe  diseases  illustrated  by  the  preceding  cases,  however 
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i limited  the  inflammatory  afiPection  of  the  periosteum  or  bones  of  the 
orbit,  it  is  evident,  that  very  active  antiphlogistic  measures  will  be 
^ required.  The  division,  also,  of  the  inflamed  periosteum  with  the 
k knife,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  na- 
j.ture  and  seat  of  the  affection,  should  be  attempted. 

II.  In  chronic  cases  of  periostitis  or  ostitis  of  the  orbit,  whatever 
I part  of  the  cavity  is  affected,  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disease 
originates,  we  generally  find  the  eyelids  more  or  less  red  and  swoln, 

! hot  and  painful,  and  often  exceedingly  oedematous.  At  length,  a par- 
ticular spot  of  the  upper  or  lower  lid  points,  and  bursts,  the  opening 
. generally  continuing  for  a longtime  to  discharge  thin  purulent  matter ; 
round  the  opening,  the  skin  is  depressed,  and  sometimes  extensively 
ulcerated,  but  more  frequently  the  aperture  becomes  fistulous,  and 
•occasionally  it  is  surrounded  by  fungous  granulations.  The  probe, 
passed  along  the  fistulous  opening,  comes  into  contact  with  bare 
rough  bone,  in  the  state  of  caries  or  of  necrosis ; exfoliation  some- 
times takes  place ; and  at  last,  after  a course  of  months  or  years, 
the  parts  heal,  the  external  aperture  closes,  and  in  doing  so,  the  in- 
teguments adhere  to  the  periosteum,  leaving  a deeply  depressed 
cicatrice,  with  more  or  less  shortening  of  the  lid,  a symptom  termed 
lagophthalmos,  and  with  more  or  less  ectropium  or  eversion.  There 
are  thus  four  stages  in  the  course  of  such  an  affection  of  the  orbit ; 
first,  the  stage  of  pure  inflammation  ; secondly,  that  of  abscess ; 
thirdly,  that  of  fistula;  and  fourthly,  that  of  distortion. 

1 . External  margin  of  the  orbit  affected.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bones  of  the  orbit  occurs  more  frequently  at  the  outer-inferior 
angle  of  that  cavity,  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  extent.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  disease  is  commonly  found  to  have  been  a fall,  or  a blow ; 
and  the  patients  are  generally  children,  who  have  suffered,  or  are 
still  suffering,  from  scrofulous  affections  of  other  bones,  or  of  the 
glands.  Over  the  malar  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  generally 
with  pain,  and  external  redness,  but  occasionally  without  either,  a 
swelling  makes  its  appearance,  and  by  and  by  is  felt  to  fluctuate. 
One  or  both  lids  generally  become  at  the  same  time  oedematous,  the 
conjunctiva  reddens,  the  eye  is  intolerant  of  light,  and  the  patient  is 
more  or  less  feverish.  The  swelling  becomes  dark-red,  and  more 
and  more  prominent ; it  points,  breaks,  and  discharges  thin  matter. 
The  opening  thus  formed,  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  The 
swelling  falls,  but  does  not  go  entirely  away.  The  external  redness 
continues,  with  scrofulo-catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  matter  discharged  from  the  opening  is  generally  thin,  but  some- 
times thick  and  curdy,  and  occasions  excoriation  of  the  neighbour- 
ing skin.  The  edge  around  the  opening  becomes  inverted,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  periosteum.  On  introducing  a probe,  the  periosteum 
feels  as  if  swoln  and  loosened  from  its  natural  attachment  to  the 
bone,  and  in  general  the  bone  is  felt  bare  and  rough.  The  oedema 
falls,  and  the  eonjunctivitis  subsides,  except  that  a few  vessels  con- 
tinue to  run  towards  the  cornea,  which  is  often  nebulous.  By  the 
■ sinking  of  the  skin,  the  lid  is  dragged  towards  the  sinus,  is  much 
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Fig.  3. 


everted,  {Fig.  3.)  and  ultimately  ad- 
heres to  the  periosteum.  The  longer 
the  discharge  continues,  with  caries 
probably,  and  small  exfoliations,  so 
mueh  the  more  intimate  are  the  adhe- 
sions. On  dissecting  a scrofulous 
child,  in  whom  an  adhesion  existed 
between  the  lower  lid  and  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  in  consequence  of  caries  of 
the  latter.  Dr  Ammon®  found  so  inti- 
mate a union  of  the  bone,  periosteum, 
and  thinned  but  indurated  lid,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  these : * 
several  parts  ; they  formed  a firm,  cartilaginous-like  fibrous  mass. 

2.  Caries  just  within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  I have  met  with  several* 
cases,  in  which  a fluctuating  swelling  having  risen  just  under  the  eye- 
brow, generally  about  its  middle,  and  having  given  way  and  discharged  f • 
matter,  a fistulous  opening  continued  for  a length  of  time,  leading  to* 
a rough  and  bare  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  Almost  all  the 
subjects  of  this  chronic  affection  were  old  people,  unable  to  assign 
any  cause  for  the  inflammation,  which,  at  first,  wore  the  aspect  of 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.  In  one  old  man,  a patient  at  the  GlasgowM' 
Eye  Infirmary,  first  the  one  orbit,  and  after  it  healed  up,  the  other 
also  became  affected.  In  one  individual,  considerable  shortening  of 
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the  lid  was  produced,  so  much  so  that 
the  eye  being  imperfectly  covered,  it 
inflamed,  and  an  abscess  formed  in  the 
cornea.  I am  unable  to  say  what  was 
the  ultimate  result  in  this  case,  but 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  cor- 
nea would  give  way,  and  the  eye  be- 
come staphylomatous.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  this  sort  {Fig.  4.) 
which  I have  seen,  the  fistulous  opening 
has  ultimately  closed,  without  leaving 

any  considerable  lagophthalmos.  ... 

3.  Secondary  caries  of  the  fossa  lacrymalis.  A suppuration  within  | : 
the  orbit,  close  to  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  ■ 
followed  by  a fistulous  opening  leading  to  the  fossa  lacrymalis,  and  'i' 
ultimately  attended  with  a great  de- 
gree of  ectropium  and  lagophthalmos, 

{Fig.  5.)  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
scrofulous  children,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
of  the  lacrymal  gland.  The  inflam- 
mation is  supposed  to  spread  from 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  gland 
to  the  periosteum,  which  separating 
from  its  natural  connexions,  or  secret- 
ing pus  on  its  internal  surface,  the 
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^ ) lOne  perishes  to  a certain  extent  by  necrosis,  or  falls  into  a state  of 
j ulceration. 

; 4.  Deep-seated  secondary  caries  of  the  orbit.  Inflammation  of  the 

^ nrhltal  cellular  substance,  going  on  to  suppuration,  may  take  place, 

;;  nore  or  less  deeply  within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit;  between  the  or- 
litary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris ; 

{ . ir  below  the  eyeball,  between  the  rectus  inferior  oculi,  and  the  floor 
i if  the  orbit.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  in  these  situations  are 
l -.ttended  with  pain  and  fever,  immobility  and  distortion  of  the  eye- 
j tall,  and  much  swelling  of  the  eyelids.  If  the  disease  be  understood 
{ • f om  the  first,  and  treated  on  an  active  antiphlogistic  plan,  suppu- 
r'ation  may  probably  be  prevented;  if  matter  has  actually  formed, 

I my  very  serious  or  extensive  injury  may  still  be  obviated  by  open- 
j .ng  the  abscess  sufficiently  early  ; but  neglected  or  misunderstood, 

J in  abscess,  even  when  not  very  deeply-seated,  but  perhaps  pointing 
5 ind  fluctuating  through  one  or  other  eyelid,  may  spread  its  mischief 
|i  0 the  periosteum  and  bones,  or  insinuate  itself  into  some  of  the 
^ leighbouring  cavities,  into  the  nostril  by  the  lacrymal  passage,  into 

I he  zygomatic  fossa  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  into  the  maxil- 
ary  sinus  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  or  even  into  the  cavity  of 
he  cranium  through  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
natter  will  penetrate  through  the  bones  in  the  last  two  cases,  by 
he  process  technically  called  progressive  absorption,  a process  by 
vhich  the  bones  pressed  upon,  are  thinned  and  partially  removed, 
mt  are  seldom  left  in  the  state  either  of  caries  or  necrosis.  It  is 
i .vhere  there  is  no  perforation  from  the  orbit  into  the  neighbouring 
I lavities,  but  merely  a spreading  of  inflammation  to  the  periosteum 
I ind  bones,  that  caries  or  necrosis  is  most  apt  to  take  place. 

I Of  a still  more  dangerous  character  is  inflammation  in  the  back 
part  of  the  orbit,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  immediately  surround- 
s ing  the  optic  nerve.  Vision  is  always  injured,  and  often  destroyed, 
I by  suppuration  in  these  situations ; the  eyeball  is  pushed  forward 

I Prom  its  natural  place ; not  unfrecjuently  exophthalniia  follows  close 
upon  this  state  of  exophthalmos,  that  is  to  say,  the  eyeball  is  affected 
A-ith  inflammatory  disorganization  as  well  as  protruded ; nay,  I have 
inown  deep-seated  abscess  of  the  orbit  to  prove  fatal,  the  patient 
laving  for  a day  or  two  shown  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
ind  in  fact  dying  apoplectic.  I need  scarcely  say  that  in  such  cases, 
I he  periosteum  and  bones  of  the  orbit  will  be  very  apt  to  suffer, 
I 2specially  if  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and  no  attempt  made  to  eva- 
I 2uate  the  abscess  which  may  have  formed. 

^ It  occasionally  happens  that  several  different  portions  of  the  orbit 
I ire  affected  at  the  same  time,  ending  in  the  formation  of  a number 
I if  sinuses,  passing  through  the  eyelids  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
eased  pieces  of  bone,  and  sometimes  opening  in  the  temple.  In  these 
eases  the  integuments  are  always  puffy  and  greatly  swoln.  Such  a 
I date  is  commonly  the  result  of  severe  and  general  inflammation  of 
I -he  orbital  cellular  membrane,  running  on  into  suppuration.  When 
- le  oor  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  is  the  seat  of  caries  or  necro- 
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sis,  excited  in  this  way,  we  almost  always  find  that  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bones  has  in  a greater  or  less  extent  been  destroyed, 
permitting  the  matter  to  drain  from  the  orbit  into  the  nostril  or  into 
the  maxillary  sinus.  A case  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a desultory  and 
tedious  manner,  by  Demours. 

Case  53. — The  ])atient  was  a canon  of  Bcsanyon,  in  wlioin  it  would  appear  that 
suppuration  had  entirely  destroyed  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  upper  lid  had  been  lost  by  gangrene.  The  eyelmll  was  destroyed,  the 
upper  lid  was  everted  and  shortened,  and  there  were  four  fistulous  openings  into 
the  orbit,  two  at  the  up|>er  edge,  and  two  at  the  inner  canthus.  Fa*tid  matter, 
mixed  with  curdlike  substance,  was  discharged,  some  jHeces  of  bone  came  away, 
and  injections  passed  for  a time  from  the  orbit  into  the  maxillary  sinus  and  nos- 
trils ; at  last  the  discharge  ceased,  the  parts  became  quiet,  the  sinuses  closed,  and 
a glass  eye  was  applied  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  the  deformity.  The  general 
health  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  affected.  The  chief  local  treatment  consisted 
in  mild  injections,  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  day.'^ 

Case  54. — Saint-Yves  mentions  his  having  treated  a lad  of  15  years  of  age, who 
had  had  an  abscess  under  the  eyeball,  which  had  burst  through  the  middle  of  the 
lower  eyelid.  On  passing  a probe  through  the  opening,  he  found  that  the  matter, 
lodging  under  the  globe  of  the  eye,  had  produced  caries  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 

The  matter  had  flowed  into  the  nnixillary  sinus,  and  was  discharged  in  part  by 
the  nostril.  Fearing  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  maxillary  sinus  might  bring 
on  caries  of  that  cavity,  Saint-Yves  extracted  one  of  the  molares,  the  root  of  which 
he  thought  likely  to  penetrate  into  the  sinus,  and  then  employed  injections,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  through  the  opening  in  the  eyelid.  The  fluid  injected  ran  through  ^ 
the  maxillary  sinus,  and  throirgh  the  alveolus,  into  the  mouth.  The  injection  em-  m 
ployed  was  a decoction  of  aristolochia,  gentian,  and  myrrh.  In  two  months  the  a 
patient  was  cured.®  ^ 

Although  caries  of  the  orbit  is  generally  attended  by  abscess  of  H 
the  soft  parts  in  its  neighbourhood,  (if  it  has  not  itself  originated  n 
in  such  abscess,)  the  skin  of  one  or  other  eyelid  inflaming,  and  at  h 
length  giving  way,  and  an  external  fistula  forming,  yet  cases  may 
occur  in  which  the  disease  shall  be  situated  very  deep  in  the  orbit, 
in  the  sphenoid  bone,  for  example,  where  it  gives  passage  to  the^'^ 
optic,  or  other  orbital  nerves,  so  that  amaurosis  may  be  brought  on,  ^ 
any  suppuration  of  the  soft  parts  lie  long  concealed,  or  even  death  ^ | 
ensue,  before  any  external  marks  of  the  disease  be  present. 

5.  Syphililic  caries  of  the  orbit.  When  the  bones  of  the  orbit  || 
inflame  from  syphilis,  after  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  % 
part,  not  in  general  acute,  there  appears  a swelling  of  the  eyelid, 
slightly  red  at  first,  and  but  little  painful  to  the  touch,  but  which# 
slowly  advances  in  redness,  pain,  and  prominence,  till  it  is  felt  to| 
fluctuate,  and  either  bursts  of  itself,  or  is  opened  with  the  lancet.  | 

It  is  but  rarely  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  watching  the| 
invasion  and  progress  of  such  a case.  Much  more  frequently  the  a 
patient  applies  for  aid,  only  after  the  abscess  has  burst  and  discharged/?? 
matter  for  a length  of  time.  _ _ , 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  decide,  from  a mere  examination  ot 
the  diseased  bone,  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  m 
which  the  caries  or  necrosis  has  originated,  whether  syphilitic,  or 
scrofulous,  or  scorbutic,  or  of  what  other  kind.  W^e  must  refer  to 
the  history  of  the  case  and  the  constitutional  symptoms,  in  order  to 
determine,  if  possible,  this  point. 
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In  syphilitic  cases,  we  might  be  led  to  expect  considerable  pain, 
latrgravated  during  the  night ; although  nothing  of  this  kind  existed 
: n 'the  only  case  of  syphilitic  caries  of  the  orbit  which  I have  seen. 
lOther  bones,  besides  those  of  the  orbit,  are  likely  in  such  cases  to 
toe  affected  with  similar  disease.  The  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the 
rrontal  bone  where  it  forms  the  forehead,  are  much  more  apt  to  be 
i&ffected  with  syphilitic  inflammation,  than  are  the  walls  of  the  orbit. 
l£n  the  case  to  which  I have  just  referred,  both  orbits  were  affected, 
land  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  had  a similar  disease  of  the 
i'ight  acromion,  a painful  node  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  and 
i;epeated  chancres  and  buboes,  during  the  eighteen  months  preceding 
irhe  disease  of  the  orbits.  Such  a history  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  disease  of  the  orbits  was  syphilitic. 

Case  55.  — Mr  Hawkins,  in  a paper  on  Syphilitic  Pains  and  Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  refers  to  a case  in  which  the  orbits  appear  to  have  been  the  last  parts 
ihffected.  He  speaks  of  it  as  tlie  most  frightful  example  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
■bones  which  he  had  witnessed.  The  skull  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
i London  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  along  with  a preparation  of  the  scalp,  show- 
v.ing  the  great  extent  to  which  it  also  had  been  destroyed  by  ulceration.  The 
Jjliseasc  of  tlie  bones  reaching  into  the  orbits,  produced  complete  and  disgusting 
eversion  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  case  terminated  in  total  blindness.  The  brain 
6was  little  disturbed  by  the  great  extent  of  the  disease,  till  the  last  two  months  of 
I ::he  patient’s  life,  when  frequent  convulsions  took  place,  with  gradual  loss  of  the  men- 
Ixal  faculties.^ 

i Case  56. — William  Broadfoot,  aged  52,  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
[llnfirmary,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Liston,  30th  September  1829,  presented  an 
|. Ulcer  of  malignant  aspect,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  over  the  os 
i.frontis,  immediately  above  the  left  eye,  with  a dark  livid  appearance  of  the  sur- 
r rounding  integuments,  which  were  tense  and  somewhat  elevated.  The  edges  of 
! the  ulcer  were  thickened  and  much  everted,  the  granulations  unhealthy,  and  the 
discharge  thin  and  acrid.  The  sore  had  commenced  five  years  before,  consequent 
. upon  the  ulceration  of  a small  hard  tumour,  which  had  been  in  an  indolent  state 
during  the  previous  18  months.  The  os  frontis  was  partially  denuded,  and  felt 
rough  on  examination  with  a probe.  The  left  eye  protruded,  and  was  much  dis- 
organized, but  still  obeyed  its  muscles.  Over  the  right  j)arietal  bone  there  was 
. a tumour  of  considerable  size,  soft  and  oedematous. 

Eighteen  months  before  his  admission,  he  had  been  suddenly  seized,  when  in 
bed,  with  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  ; from  which  state  he  gradually 
t recovered,  but  never  regained  the  power  of  raising  his  head.  He  had  had  a 
f syphilitic  affection  when  23  years  of  age,  for  w'hich  he  had  taken  a great  quantity 
iof  mercury. 

There  was  considerable  projection  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  verte- 
1 orte  ; the  neck  was  much  shortened ; the  chin  rested  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
: sternum,  and  he  complained  of  great  pjun  in  the  shoulder  and  elbow'-joints.  He 
- could  not  move  his  fingers  freely,  and  was  unable  to  raise  himself  in  bed  ; his 
health  was  greatly  impaired,  ho  took  little  food,  and  was  much  enfeebled  and 
lemaciated. 

Poultices  were  applied  to  the  sore,  and  endeavours  made  to  support  his  strength 
: py  nourishing  food.  His  bowels  were  kept  regular,  and  anodynes  w'ere  exhibited. 

On  the  21st  October,  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  was  found  to  be  gone,  and  the 
organ  was  much  protruded.  No  ajipetite ; much  thirst  j pulse  rapid  and  weak  ; 
j profuse  perspiration. 

On  the  23d,  ho  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth,  so  that  scarcely  any  food  could 
:-oe  introduced.  The  eye  had  collapsed.  He  sunk  gradually,  and  died  on  the  26th. 

The  tumour  contiguous  to  the  ulcer  containcd  cerebral  substance,  broken  down 
I ind  mixed  with  pus.  The  os  frontis,  excepting  a small  part  of  its  right  margin. 
Was  completely  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  the  left  jjarietal  bone,  the  anterior 
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portion  of  tlie  left  temporal,  ami  the  whole  of  the  left  orbitary  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  were  also  entirely  destroyed.  Their  situation  was  occupied  by 
numerous  small,  irregular  fragments  of  cancellated  bone,  which  appeared  to  pos- 
sess but  little  vitality,  and  were  imbedded  amongst  a greyish-coloured  substance 
of  almost  fluid  consistence  ; they  partially  adhered  to  the  dura  mater,  which  was 
slightly  thickened,  and  of  a spongy  texture  on  its  serous  surface.  The  margins 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  cranium  were  extremely  irregular  and  serrated,  much 
loosened  in  texture,  and  apparently  approaching  a state  of  necrosis.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  in  the  u[)per  wall  of  the  left  orbit,  and  its  communication 
with  the  cranial  ulcer,  its  cavity  was  partially  filled  with  jms,  and  with  the  gray 
pultaceous  mass  in  which  the  dead  portions  of  bone  were  imbedded ; the  eyeball 
was  thereby  protruded,  and  was  found  completely  disorganized.  Tlie  zygomatic 
arch  was  partially  destroyed,  and  portions  of  the  ethmoid  bone  were  also  diseased.  > 
The  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrm  were  extensively  absorbed.'® 

Prognosis.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  prognosis  and  the  treat- 
ment wdll  be  different  in  diflerent  cases.  In  a healthy  adult,  in 
whom  the  affection  of  the  bones  is  the  result  of  an  injury,  the  prog- 
nosis will  be  much  more  favourable,  and  the  treatment  more  simple, 
than  in  a scrofulous  child,  or  an  Individual  whose  constitution  is 
imbued  with  the  poison  of  syphilis,  or  impaired  by  frequent  courses 
of  mercury. 

In  rcs^iect  to  the  prognosis,  I may  mention  that  the  eye  is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  in  cases  of  caries  of  the  orbit,  simply  in  , 
consequence  of  the  lagophthalmos,  or  incajiability  of  closing  the  eye,  . 
owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  lid.  In  almost  every  case  of  caries  { 
of  the  orbit  which  I have  seen,  there  was  either  eversion,  or  lagoph- 
thalmos,  or  both  ; and  in  consequence  of  the  eyeball  being  but  ; 
partially  covered  when  the  patients  attempted  to  shut  the  eyes,  there  ; 
was  always  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  sometimes  inflammation  ^ 
and  nebula  of  the  cornea.  In  an  instance,  to  which  I have  already  • 
referred,  in  which  the  lagophthalmos  was  to  a great  extent,  the 
upper  eyelid  being  permanently  drawn  by  the  sinus  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  orbit,  so  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
eyeball  was  continually  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air  and  of 
foreign  particles  floating  through  it,  there  were  pustule  of  the  cornea 
and  onyx.  I was  consulted  only  once  in  this  case,  but  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  cornea  would  soon  after  he  so  much  aflected  as  to 
give  way,  and  the  eye  be  ultimately  left  staphylomatous  or  atrophic. 
The  caries  affected  the  roof  of  the  orbit  immediately  behind  the 
middle  of  the  supra-orbitary  arch. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  different 
stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  or  purely  inflammatory  stage,  it 
should  be  solely  antiphlogistic,  our  object  being  to  prevent  suppura- 
tion. In  the  second  stage,  namely,  that  of  abscess,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  procure  absorption  of  the  matter,  or  give  it  vent  externally. 
In  the  third  stage,  namely,  that  of  fistula,  our  object  is  to  arrest  the 
ulcerative  process  going  on  in  the  bone,  and  to  promote  exfoliation 
of  any  part  of  it  which  may  he  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  In  the 
fourth  stage,  or  that  of  distortion,  the  ends  we  have  in  view  arc  to 
bring  the  lid  into  a natural  position,  and  to  obviate  the  bad  efi’ects 
arising  from  the  exposed  state  of  the  eyeball. 
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The  treatment  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  is  so  obvious,  that 
I ; need  not  enter  into  a long  detail  of  particulars.  The  remarks 
i»  vhich  follow,  refer  chiefly  to  the  treatment  to  be  followed  in  the 
,hhird  and  fourth  stages. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that,  in  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage,  leeches 
ibhould  be  applied  liberally  around  the  orbit.  I am  the  more  dis- 
poosed  to  advise  this,  in  all  cases  of  contusion  of  the  edge  of  the 
J-arbit,  from  having  met  with  cases  of  this  kind,  which  having  been 
•Lhought  of  too  lightly,  and  therefore  not  treated  with  leeches,  ran 
bhc  course  already  described  ; but  which,  it  is  probable,  might  have 
'oeen  prevented  from  doing  so,  had  proper  antiphlogistic  means 
,aeen  employed. 

Our  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient  means  failing  to  prevent  or 
xo  dissipate  suppuration,  the  abscess  which  has  formed  in  the  second 
stage,  is  to  be  opened  as  far  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  as  can 
be  conveniently  done,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
eversion  which  is  apt  to  follow. 

In  the  third  stage,  our  object  is,  if  the  disease  be  caries,  to 
arrest  the  ulcerative  process  going  on  in  the  bone;  if  necrosis,  to 
promote  the  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  portion  which  is 
b deprived  of  life. 

It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  decide  at  first  sight,  whether  the 
i bone  which  is  felt  bare  with  the  probe,  is  carious  or  necrosed,  or 
•whether  both  caries  and  necrosis  are  present.  The  exact  condition 

■ of  the  diseased  bone  will  become  evident  only  in  the  course  of  the 
ccure,  from  the  sensations  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the 
! probe,  the  foetor  emitted,  the  appearances  of  the  discharge,  and  the 

texture  and  size  of  the  pieces  of  bone  which  come  away. 

We  shall  seldom  be  able  to  assist  in  arresting  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, or  in  promoting  exfoliation,  without  dilating  the  opening  com- 
municating with  the  diseased  bone.  This  may  be  done  , partly  with 
the  knife,  partly  with  tents.  The  fistula  may  first  of  all  be  enlarged, 
by  means  of  a bistoury ; and  then  kept  open,  by  a dossil  of  lint, 
dipped  in  oil,  and  pushed  along  until  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
diseased  bone. 

I In  cases  of  children,  or  of  adults  who  are  afraid  of  the  knife,  we 
I may  be  induced  to  dilate  the  fistula  by  sponge-tent,  although  this 
I is  in  fact  the  more  painful  method  of  the  two,  so  painful  indeed  that 
I it  sometimes  cannot  be  borne.  If  there  are  fungous  granulations 
I round  the  opening  of  the  fistula,  these  may  first  of  all  be  destroyed 
j with  lunar  caustic.  If  there  be  no  fungus,  the  pointed  pencil  of 
lunar  caustic  may  at  once  be  introduced  into  the  fistula,  and  turned 
^ round  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  enlarge  it.  A piece  of  sponge- 

■ tent  is  then  to  be  introduced,  and  kept  in  for  10  or  12  hours. 
' Thicker  and  thicker  pieces  of  sponge-tent  are  then  to  be  employed, 

till  the  opening  becomes  large  enough  to  admit  a dossil  of  lint, 
which  is  to  be  renewed  daily. 

Various  applications  have  been  recommended  in  cases  of  caries 
and  necrosis;  but  perhaps  nothing  is  so  much  deserving  of  confidence 
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as  lunar  caustic,  either  solid  or  in  solution.  Its  effect  is  to  kill 
that  part  of  the  bone  which  is  in  a state  of  caries  ; and  to  promote 
the  separation  of  what  is  already  dead.  Plvery  second  or  third  day, 
a strong  solution  of  this  substance  may  be  injected  along  the  fistula, 
taking  precautions  against  the  solution  being  allowed  to  touch  the 
eye ; or  the  caustic  pencil  may  be  conveyed  into  contact  with  the 
bone,  and  kept  there  for  a minute  or  two. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  diseased  portions  of  bone 
are  absorbed  by  the  granulations  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  so 
that  the  part  heals  up  without  any  discharge  of  bone;  but  in  general, 
no  cure  takes  place  unless  bone  comes  away.  The  coming  away  of 
the  bone  is  not  always  evident.  It  sometimes  separates  in  minute 
scales,  sticking  to  the  dossil  of  lint,  or  washed  out  by  the  injection ; 
while  in  other  cases,  a considerable  portion  is  thrown  off  at  once,  is 
felt  with  the  probe  to  be  loose,  and  is  to  be  extracted  with  the 
forceps.  There  is  no  stated  time  for  the  necessary  exfoliation  in 
such  cases.  It  may  take  place  in  a month  ; or  many  months  may 
elapse  before  the  diseased  bone  comes  entirely  away.  As  soon  as 
we  judge  it  probable  that  the  whole  diseased  part  has  been  removed, 
we  lay  aside  the  dossil  of  lint,  and  allow  the  opening  to  close. 

I do  not  imagine  that  in  cases  of  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  orbit,  there  ever  is  any  considerable  formation  of  new  bone. 
All  that  nature  effects  in  such  cases,  is,  I believe,  a healing  up  of 
the  diseased  part,  without  any  attempt  to  restore  what  has  been 
removed  by  ulcerative  absorption,  or  by  exfoliation.  Fortunate 
indeed  must  the  case  be  regarded,  when  the  former  process  ceases, 
or  the  latter  is  completed,  so  that  the  diseased  bone  may  heal,  and 
the  external  wound  be  allowed  to  close,  and  this  without  any  con- 
siderable deformity.  The  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  the  impossibility 
of  covering  the  eye,  and  the  deformity  caused  by  the  retraction  of 
the  external  aperture  of  the  fistula,  are  events  very  annoying  under 
any  circumstances.  Suppose  the  patient  to  be  a young  lady, 
naturally  anxious  about  her  appearance,  I need  scarcely  say  how 
meritorious  the  surgeon  will  be  in  her  judgment  and  that  of  her  ^ 
friends,  if  the  case  is  brought  to  a speedy  and  favourable  termination,  j 
especially  if  they  have  ever  witnessed  the  deformity  and  the  destruc-  i 
tion  of  the  eye  which  may  have  been  the  result  in  less  fortunate  ] 
cases  of  the  same  disease.  _ 1 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  we  are  deceived  in  regard  to  the  j 
state  of  the  bone.  The  fistula  may  even  close,  and  yet  the  bone  ' 
continue  diseased.  Granulations  may  fill  up  the  sinus,  without  its 
bottom  being  sound.  Perhaps  some  trifling  exfoliation  has  taken 
place,  without  the  whole  diseased  piece  ot  bone  having  come  away  ; 
and  the  surgeon,  misled  by  appearances,  and  thinking  that  all  is 
right,  does  his  best  to  close  up  the  sinus.  Nothing,  however,  is 
gained,  if  the  bone  is  still  left  in  a state  of  disease.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  only  obliged  to  go  over  again  the  same  process  of  dilatation, 
and  to  wait  for  renewed  exfoliation. 

The  exfoliation  and  healing  up  of  diseased  bone  is  throughout  an 
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nrganic  process,  and  may  unquestionably  be  assisted  by  whatever 
feemedies  tend  to  support  or  improve  the  general  health.  In  syphilitic 
bases,  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  anti-venereal  remedies,  are 
joo  be  employed.  In  scrofulous  cases,  tonics,  such  as  sulphate  of 
|![uina,  along  with  a nourishing  diet,  and  country  air,  will  be  found 
iidvantageous.  I have  no  experience  of  the  power  of  asafoetida, 
land  a variety  of  other  internal  remedies,  which  have  gained  a re- 
?outation  for  promoting  the  exfoliation  and  healing  up  of  bones.  If 
■tdiey  act  at  all,  they  probably  do  so  merely  as  stimulants  or  tonics, 
dtvithout  any  of  the  specific  power  over  diseased  bone,  which  has 

I (been  attributed  to  them. 

Unless  when  the  separation  of  the  diseased  portion  of  bone  and  the 
healing  up  of  the  sinus  have  been  more  than  commonly  prompt,  it  is 
I rarely  the  case,  that  recovery  takes  place  from  caries  or  necrosis  of 
I the  orbit,  without  a considerable  degree  of  distortion  of  the  eyelids. 
j The  lagophthalmos  in  such  cases  is  generally  relieved  in  part  by  a 
I loosening  of  the  retracted  eyelid,  elfected  slowdy  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Should  this  prove  insufficient  to  en- 
able the  eyelids  to  close,  the  operations  for  eversion,  to  be  afterwards 
described,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  might 
• perhaps  prove  useful. 

Case  57. — In  a patient  who  was  under  my  care,  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary, 
with  caries  of  the  roof  of  each  orbit,  and  lagophtlialmos  of  each  uj)per  eyelid,  the 
eyelids  came  very  gradually  to  close  more  and  more  upon  the  eyeballs.  For  a 
■ time,  however,  the  lagophthalmos  was  to  such  a degree,  as  to  leave  the  conjunctiva 
constantly  exposed  to  the  irritation  of  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  dust  floating 
■ through  it.  The  conjunctivitis  and  corneitis  thereby  excited,  I treated  chiefly 
by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  solution,  till  the  elongation  of  the  eyelids, 
j)roduced  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  winking,  rendered  the 
lagophthalmos  gradually  less  and  less,  and  served  at  length  to  permit  the  eyeballs 
to  be  almost  completely  covered.  When  this  patient  was  dismissed,  the  sinuses 
had  long  been  healed.  There  still  remaiited  a slight  speck  on  one  of  the  cornea; ; 
and  an  evident  deficiency  was  felt  at  the  part  of  each  orbit  which  had  been  the 
site  of  the  caries.  The  solution  of  4 grains  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  was  of  signal  service  in  this  case,  moderating  the  external  inflammation 
of  the  eyeballs,  brought  on  from  their  state  of  exposure,  and  in  fact  saving  the 
eyes,  till  the  natural  apparatus  of  protection  was  in  a great  measure  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  its  office. 

In  cases  of  more  considerable  lagopbtbalmos,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  degree  of  accommodation  effected  by  the  lid  which  is 
free,  for  supplying  the  defective  action  of  the  lid  wdiich  is  fixed,  so 
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as  to  lubricate  the  eyeball  in  the  act  of  winking,  and  protect  it  from 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  particles.  The  upper  lid  for  example,  being 
fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  appearance,  when  the  eye  is  open, 
is  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  6 ; when  the  individual  winks,  the 
upper  lid  not  being  capable  of  descending  over  the  eye,  the  vicarious 
lower  lid  is  thrust  up,  as  in  Fig.  7,  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  lid,  and 
almost  to  cover  the  eye.  This  muscular  exertion  is,  unfortunately, 
available  only  while  the  patient  is  awake. 

1 need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  the  cure  of  ; 
the  eversion  consequent  to  diseased  orbit,  if  the  fistula  were  still  .■ 
open,  or  the  bone  unsound.  Were  we  to  detach  the  eyelid  from  the 
edge  of  the  orbit  to  which  it  is  fixed,  replace  it  in  its  natural  position, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  it  so,  perhaps  by  extirpating  a portion  of  the  ‘ 
exposed  and  thickened  conjunctiva,  or  cutting  out  a triangular  piece 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  eyelid,  and  then  bringing  the  edges  of  i 
this  incision  together  by  stitches,  so  as  to  make  the  lid  sit  close,  as  ' 
in  the  natural  state,  upon  the  eyeball,  we  should  merely  lose  our 
labour  ; for  the  disease  of  the  bone  not  being  removed,  tbe  eyelid  • 
would  very  soon  return  to  its  former  malposition.  The  operative 
means  to  be  adopted  after  tbe  bone  is  perfectly  healed,  we  shall  ; 
consider  more  fully  in  the  third  chapter,  under  the  head  of  ectropium.  t | 

• i':  i 

' See  Dr  Cumin’s  Paper  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  ; Edinburgh  Medical  | 
and  Surgical  Journal;  Vol.  xxiii.  1;.: 

2 Demours,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux  ; Tome  i.  p.  91  ; Paris,  1818.  .T  j 

3 Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  P j 

Cord  ; p.  29  ; Edinburgh,  1829.  | ! 

♦ Quoted  by  Dr  Abercrombie  from  the  new  scries  of  the  Journal  de  Medecine;  | ' 
Tome  xi.  p.  523.  | ! 

^ On  Periostitis.  By  Philip  Crampton,  M.D.  Dublin  Hospital  Reports;  Vol.  ; ' 
i.  p.  337  ; Dublin,  1818. 

® Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic;  Vol.  i.  p.  41  ; Dresden,  1830. 

Op.  Cit.  Tome  ii.  p.  33. 

8 Saint- Yves,  Nouveau  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux  ; p.  80 ; Paris,  1722. 

8 London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  ; Vol.  Ivii.  p.  318  ; London,  1827. 

18  London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  v.  p.  843;  London,  1830.  | 


SECTION  III. — PERIOSTOSIS,  HYPEROSTOSIS,  EXOSTOSIS,  AND 
OSTEO-SARCOMA  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Periosfosis  signifies  a thickening  of  the  periosteum ; hyperostosis, 
an  increase  of  the  bulk  or  thickness  of  bones ; exostosis,  a bony 
tumour;  osteo-sarcoma,  a degeneration  of  bone,  generally  malignant, 
in  winch  it  is  converted  into  a soft  mass,  with  numerous  osseous 
spiculae  radiating  through  it. 

§ 1 . Periosfosis. 

A node  or  periostosis  may  form  on  the  surfitce  of  any  bone ; on 
the  external  surface  of  the  skull,  or  within  the  orbit.  I have  seen 
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ii  large  venereal  node  occupying  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit.  Exos- 
cosis  is  often  combined  with  greatly  thickened  periosteum. 

( A node  is  not  unfrequently  affected  with  secondary  inflammation ; 

I :t  then  becomes  more  swoln,  and  tender  to  the  touch  ; it  coramuni- 
j 'cates  a feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  a flow  of  matter  is  looked  for  on 
j ilividing  it  with  the  knife.  Pus  is  sometimes  discharged  under  such 

I'bircumstances,  while  in  other  cases  a reddish  serum  only  escapes 
rjy  the  incision. 

Periostosis  of  the  orbit,  except  when  syphilitic,  and  brought  under 
jildie  influence  of  mercury,  is  not  likely  to  be  either  readily  recognised 
jtor  successfully  treated. 

I Case  58.— Mary  Falkner,  aged  33,  of  a florid  complexion,  married,  and  who 

I;  had  Iiad  three  children,  the  first  two  alive  and  healthy,  the  last  a miscarriage  at 
i 7 months,  applied  to  Mr  Hamilton  at  the  South  Eastern  Dispensary,  Dublin,  com- 
plaining of  gi’cat  pain  in  the  left  eye,  and  side  of  the  head,  with  impaired  Hsion. 
There  was  a considerable  protrusion  of  the  eye;  the  left  eyelids,  and  especially 
the  uj)per,  was  swoln  and  j)ufly,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  usual  depression  beneath  the 
eyebrow  ; they  were  of  a dull  red  colour,  and  streaked  with  veins.  The  eyeball 
, presented  no  marks  of  inflammation,  only  a few  tortuous  veins  being  seen  at  its 
1 upper  and  inner  part.  The  iris  was  of  a greenish  hue  ; the  pupil  was  natural  in 
f size,  but  not  in  form,  being  transversely  oval ; while  at  its  upper  and  back  part,  a 
1 bright  green  spot,  of  irregular  shape  and  metallic  lustre,  was  very  distinct.  The 
j pain  was  most  intense,  and  was  referred  to  the  eyeball,  but  darted  also  into  the 
head,  the  whole  left  side  of  which  was  affected  ; it  was  worse  at  night,  and  dc- 
] prived  the  patient  of  sleep,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  least  motion  of  the  body 
• or  eye,  and  by  lying  on  the  affected  side.  There  was  a distressing  feeling  of  sand 
in  the  eye,  probably  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  tense  eyelids  over  the  pro- 
vtruded  ball.  Sight  was  much  impaired,  and  on  looking  down  objects  were  seen 
' double.  Muscffi  volitantes  were  constantly  before  the  eye.  The  patient  complain- 
ed of  giddiness.  Pulse  quick  and  full.  Tongue  furred. 

Tliree  months  before  consulting  Mr  H.  she  had  miscarried,  and  supposed  she 
had  got  cold,  as  the  eyes  became  painful,  and  the  eyelids  red  and  swoln.  From 
that  period,  the  pain  gradually  increased,  and  vision  diminished. 

At  first  sight,  Mr  H.  was  inclined  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  incipient  fun- 
gus haematodes  ; but  the  woman’s  healthy  appearance,  and  the  circumstance  of 
vision,  though  itnpaired,  being  still  retained,  led  him  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  opinion.  He  next  suspected  the  presence  of  matter,  or  of  some  tumour  in 
the  orbit,  but  the  most  careful  examination  failed  to  detect  either. 

As  the  symptoms  were  such  as  warranted  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the 
tissues  of  the  eye  were  inflamed,  he  resolved  to  try  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Leeches,  cujiping,  blisters,  and  active  purgatives  were  resorted  to,  without  the 
least  benefit.  Finding  the  symptoms  daily  becoming  worse,  Mr  H.  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  another  surgeon,  who  declined  giving  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of^  the  disease,  pronounced  a most  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  recommended  a 
trial  of  small  doses  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  As  the  stomach  was  now  so  irritable 
that  this  medicine  could  not  be  borne,  it  was  given  up ; and  after  some  little  time, 
the  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Meath  hospital. 

The  prominence  of  the  eye  was  now  so  much  increased,  that  it  had  the  appear- 
^ice  of  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  eyelids  could  not  be  completely  closed. 
The  protrusion  was  downwards  and  outwards.  The  pupil  haHng  been  dilated  by 
•belladonna,  it  did  not  return  to  its  natural  size,  and  appeared  to  be  prevented 
from  contracting,  by  the  lens  being  pushed  against  it.  It  had  still  the  same  oval 
I form,  and  its  lower  edge  was  turned  in.  The  metal-like  spot  now  appeared  much 
I more  forward,  and  seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pupil,  giving  it  a greenish 
t and  rather  opaque  look,  while  a small  brown  waving  line,  like  a blood-vessel,  was 
V -seen  crossing  it.  The  patient  had  no  relief  from  the  jiain,  night  or  day.  Mitigat- 
5 ed  for  a short  time  by  leeching,  it  soon  returned  worse  than  ever.  The  stomach 
became  so  irritable,  that  nothing  would  stay  on  it.  Vision  was  reduced  to  a per- 
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ception  of  light  and  shade.  The  irritability  of  stomach  was  allayed  by  the  appli.  % 
cation  of  a blister,  but  the  other  symptoms  became  worse,  and  she  left  the  hospital 
despairing  of  relief. 

Although  different  views  were  taken  of  the  case  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Meath 
hospital,  yet  the  general  impression  was  that  it  was  malignant.  The  extent  and 
severity  of  the  deep-seated  pain  of  the  head,  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  the  brain 
being  implicated,  seem  to  have  deterred  the  medical  attendants  from  proposing 
excision  of  the  eye,  an  operation  to  which  the  patient,  from  her  suffering,  would 
readily  have  consented. 

About  a week  after  she  had  left  the  hospital,  Mr  H.  on  carefully  examining  the 
eye,  pressed  hard  on  the  orbit,  which  gave  so  much  pain,  that  the  existence  of 
periostitis  instantly  struck  him.  Further  examination  showed  the  whole  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  as  far  as  the  swoln  lid  allowed  him  to  ascertain,  to  be 
equally  tender,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  extended  still  farther 
back.  On  the  supposition  of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and  consequent 
effusion  between  it  and  the  bone,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  protrusion  of  the  eye, 
seemed  fully  accounted  for.  The  patient  now,  for  the  first  time,  confessed  that 
she  had  been  infected  by  her  husband  eight  years  previously,  and  had  taken  mer- 
cury, soon  after  which  an  eruption  had  showed  itself,  and  subsequently  sore  throat. 

She  appeared  also  to  have  had  iritis,  and,  for  the  last  four  years,  had  been  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  pains  in  the  bones. 

The  disease  being  understood,  the  treatment  became  obvious.  She  was  put  on 
calomel  and  opium,  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Salivation  took  place,  and  by 
the  end  of  6 weeks,  she  had  lost  all  pain,  and  had  regained  her  health  and  spirits. 
The  eye  had  nearly  returned  into  its  place  in  the  orbit,  the  swelling  had  left  the 
lids,  and  vision  was  sensibly  improved. 

Nine  months  after  the  time  she  first  consulted  Mr  H.  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  two  eyes  in  a])pearance  ; her  sight  was  tolerably  good,  though  still 
misty  ; and  she  had  experienced  no  return  of  pain. 

Mr  H.  conceives  the  inflammation,  in  this  case,  to  have  terminated,  in  an  effu- 
sion of  serous  fluid,  between  the  bone  and  periosteum,  which  effusion  had  finally 
become  cartilaginous.  Had  the  disease  been  a mere  thickening  of  the  periosteum, 
he  thinks  the  protrusion  of  the  ball  would  scarcely  have  been  so  great ; had  it 
been  a bony  swelling,  though  the  pain  might  have  been  subdued,  the  bony  mass 
would  have  remained,  and  kept  up  the  exophthalmos,  or  would  have  yielded  only 
to  a protracted  treatment ; had  it  been  a purulent  deposition,  the  disease  would 
have  run  a more  rapid  course,  and  the  exhibition  of  mercury  have  probably  proved 
ineffectual.* 

Case  59. — Mr  Swentman  is  mentioned  * as  possessing  a remarkable  specimen 
of  scirrhous  periosteum.  A woman,  about  70  years  of  age,  in  the  cancer  ward  of 
the  Middlesex  hospital,  had  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  About  a month  before  she 
died,  one  eye  was  observed  to  protrude ; and  3 days  before  her  death,  she  suddenly 
became  comatose.  Upon  examining  the  skull,  it  was  found  that  the  pericranium, 
orbital  periosteum,  and  dura  mater,  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head,  were  tliick- 
ened  and  hard.  The  dura  mater  was,  at  one  part,  the  third  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  arachnoid  adhered  to  it,  and  partook  in  the  thickening.  The  bone  was 
somewhat  more  vascular  than  usual,  but  not  otherwise  diseased. 

§ 2.  Hyperostosis. 

laflammation  of  a bone  being  arrested  before  the  occurrence  of  ‘ 
disorganization  or  death  of  the  part,  the  consequence  is  sometimes 
hyperostosis.  It  is  this  process  which,  in  some  cases,  and  these 
generally  complicated  with  atrophy  of  the  brain,  slowly  thickens  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  without  perhaps  exciting  any  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a state,  till  epilepsy  or  mania,  and  ultimately  death 
are  produced.  The  bones  of  the  orbit  are  liable  to  the  same  pro- 
cess; the  cavity  will  thereby  be  intruded  upon;  its  contents  pressed 
together ; and  the  eyeball  pushed  forward  from  its  natural  place, 
and  at  last  destroyed. 
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Hyperostosis  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  treatment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Howship  for  the  case  of  a stout  bealtby- 
j looking  man,  59  years  of  age,  who  lost  bis  eyes  from  hyperostosis 
of  each  orbit. 

Case  60 This  patient  dated  the  origin  of  his  complaint  at  a period  14  years 

wefore  Mr  Howship  saw  him,  which  was  in  1811.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
mn  a windy  day  was  walking  up  Hampstead  Hill,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
«vith  a violent  itching  and  heat  in  both  his  eyes,  which  induced  him  to  rub  them 
ii’ehemently.  Before  he  could  reach  home,  the  irritation  had  incre^ed  to  that  de- 
:^ree,  that  he  was  unable  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  light.  Inflammation  supervened, 
and  a small  tumour  formed  just  below  the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  about  the  size 
t)f  a hazel  nut.  These  swellings  burst  inwardly,  discharging  afterwards  freely  be- 
■uveen  the  eyelids.  The  inflammation,  treated  by  fomentations  with  poppy  heads, 
ind  other  occasional  remedies,  went  on  for  about  T2  weeks.  It  had  then  so  far 
subsided,  that  he  could  open  his  eyes,  and  bear  the  light  tolerably  well,  so  that  he 
■■went  to  work  again. 

About  a fortnight  after  this,  having  been  exposed  all  night  to  cold  and  rain,  in 
The  winter  season,  he  had  a fresh  attack.  He  applied  to  Mr  Ware,  who  ordered 
1 warm  poultice  over  each  eye,  as  the  swellings  were  again  returning  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  about  six  weeks, 
f when  the  abscess  at  the  angle  of  the  right  eye  burst,  evacuating  its  contents  upon 
die  check.  Two  weeks  afterwards,  that  upon  the  left  side  broke,  and  a copious 
idischarge  followed.  The  formation  of  these  abscesses,  particularly  that  upon  the 
i-eft  side,  was  attended  with  pains  in  the  head,  the  severity  of  which  he  could  com- 
oare  to  nothing  but  the  sensation  of  his  head  splitting  asunder.  These  pains 
•spread  also  through  the  bones  of  his  face.  During  this  attack,  he  could  get  no 
r.-est  day  or  night  for  the  space  of  three  months.  A considerable  degree  of  pro- 
r'ection  or  tumour,  apparently  osseous,  was  now  observable  below  the  inferior  mar- 
Lgin  of  each  orbit,  and  the  eyes  had  become  much  more  jirominent  than  natural. 
IHe  was  at  this  time  a patient  in  St  Bartholomew'’s  Hospital,  where  his  case  ex- 
ccited  much  attention. 

One  day,  one  of  the  pupils  observing  the  right  eye  to  bo  protruded  from  the 
I'Orbit,  proceeded  to  examine  it  rather  hastily,  when,  as  he  pressed  the  tumour,  and 
I pushed  back  at  the  same  time  the  eyelid,  the  globe  of  the  eye  suddenly  sprung 
out  beyond  the  palpebrae.  With  some  difficulty  it  was  reduced  again.  At  this 
time  he  had  some  power  of  perceiving  light  with  the  right,  but  more  with  the  left 
i eye.  The  pains  in  his  headland  face  continued  so  severe,  that  he  was  frequently 
almost  distracted.  The  inflammation  of  the  eyes  was  still  violent,  particularly 
that  of  the  left.  He  was  often  delirious,  and  it  was  sometimes  with  difficulty  he 

• w'as  prevented  from  tearing  his  eyes  out,  in  the  rage  of  pain  and  delirium.  At 
|i  length  the  right  eye  burst,  from  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  contents 
!'  of  the  eyeball  having  escaped,  the  excessive  inflammation  declined,  and  the  patient 
jlbecaine  somewhat  better.  The  osseous  tumours,  however,  still  continued  to  grow, 
j.ialthough  their  increase  was  very  slow.  Although  nothing  seemed  either  to  have 
|.'arrested  their  progress,  or  much  relieved  his  complaint,  he  now  found  his  general 
! health  much  improved. 

; Some  time  alter  this,  he  was  putting  down  a turn-up  bed,  and  not  being  able 
r to  see  what  he  was  about,  the  bedstead  slipped  from  his  hand  and  fell,  one  of  the 
!'  feet  striking  him  with  great  force  immediately  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye  that  was 
j:  protruded,  and  lying  upon  the  hard  tumour  in  the  cheek.  By  this  accident  the 
j. globe  of  the  left  eye  was  burst,  but  he  suffered  no  particular  pain  at  the  moment, 

I beyond  the  mere  confusion  arising  from  so  severe  a blow  upon  the  face.  A good 

• Ideal  of  inflammation,  however,  soon  came  on,  but  subsided  again  spontaneously. 

Subsequently  to  this  period  he  usually  enjoyed  very  good  health,  and  in  1815 
i -remained  well.  He  merely  observed  that  whenever  he  took  cold,  it  was  particu- 
I!  Jarly  apt  to  affect  his  head  with  a transient  return  of  his  old  inflammatory  pains, 
ji ' On  separating  the  i)alpebra;,  the  conjunctive  still  retained  strong  marks  of  the 
■ 'Severe  inflammation  they  had  long  suffered.  The  tumours  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
j feeling  as  hard  as  ivory,  and  not  in  the  least  painful  when  pressed,  appeared  to 
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occupy  very  nearly  the  whole  space  of  each  orbit,  as  well  ns  the  cavities  of  the 
nostrils,  which  were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  obliterated.  In  the  integuments 
covering  the  tumours,  were  several  enlarged  and  varicose  veins.  From  the  slow 
and  uniform  growth  of  the  swellings,  and  from  the  great  pain  that  attended  their 
production,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  history,  Mr 
Howship  considers  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  affection 
was  the  means  of  exciting  a copious  secretion  of  osseous  matter,  of  a more  dense 
texture  than  is  natural  to  thp  j)arts ; a change,  he  observes,  which  generally  re- 
sults from  healthy  ossific  inflammation.3 

§ 3.  Exostosis. 

This  is  a circumscribed  tumour,  consisting  of  newly  formed 
osseous  matter.  A preliminary  step  in  the  process  by  which  an 
exostosis  is  formed,  is  the  deposition  of  cartilage.  Exostosis  within 
the  orbit  has  been  met  with,  wholly  in  the  cartilaginous  state  ; in 
other  Ccises,  the  tumour  is  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  osseous.  The 
cartilaginous  deposition  gradually  undergoes  the  change  which  con- 
verts it  into  bone.  Three  varieties  of  exostosis  have  been  dis- 
tinguished ; the  cellular^  the  craggy.,  and  the  ivory;  the  first  present- 
ing an  external  crust,  within  which  arc  numerous  bouy  partitions, 
together  with  a quantity  of  soft  substance,  and  occasionally  hydatids; 
the  second  consisting  of  a mixture  of  osseous  lamina?  with  cartilage, 
but  without  any  shell ; the  third  white  and  dense  like  ivory.  In  the 
last,  and  partly  in  the  first,  the  deposit  consists  of  pretty  perfect 
bone;  but  in  the  craggy  exostosis,  the  matter  deposited  is  a sort  of 
false  bone,  a caky  lump  of  phosphate  of  lime,  not  perfectly  organized. 
The  cellular  exostosis  appears  to  be  one  of  the  diseases  compre- 
hended under  the  old  name  spina  ventosa. 

Symptoms.  Exostosis  springs  in  some  cases  from  the  edge  of  the 
orbit ; its  nature  is  recognised  by  the  touch  ; and  as  it  grows,  it 
comes  in  part  to  cover  and  confine  the  eye.  Although,  in  geneml, 
the  touch  will  serve  to  discriminate  between  exostosis  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  any  other  kind  of  growth,  I may  mention  that  I have  seen 
a case  of  scirrhous  tumour  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and 
partly  within  its  cavity,  so  very  firm  in  its  consistence,  and  unyield- 
ing in  its  attachment,  as  to  have  been  taken  for  an  exostosis,  pre- 
viously to  dividing  the  skin  for  its  extirpation. 

Exostosis  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  is  sometimes  combined  with 
encysted  tumour,  of  which  I had  an  instance  at  the  Glasgow  Eye 
Infirmary,  in  a middle-aged  female.  The  encysted  tumour  had  ex- 
isted from  infancy,  and  was  attended  with  exostosis  from  the  edge 
of  the  frontal  bone,  preventing  the  patient  from  raising  the  upper 
lid.  After  a gentle  mercurial  course,  the  exostosis  diminished  so 
much  as  to  permit  the  lid  freely  to  exercise  its  functions.  The  case 
was  probably  in  part  syphilitic,  as  the  patient  afterwards  presented 
herself  with  a suspicious-looking  sore  on  the  arm,  which  healed  un- 
der the  use  of  mercury. 

Exostosis  may  spring  from  any  side  of  the  orbit.  We  might  per- 
haps suppose  it  more  likely  to  grow  from  the  floor  or  from  the  tem- 
poral wall  of  that  cavity,  than  from  the  thin  bones  which  form  its 
roof  and  nasal  side  ; but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
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aost  remarkable  symptoms  produced  by  an  exostosis  within  the  orbit 
ir.re  the  following  : — 

1 . Exophthalmos  or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  This  is  one  of  the 
garliest  symptoms  of  any  kind  of  growth  within  the  orbit.  Some- 

i iimes  the  eye  is  projected  directly  forwards,  even  when  the  osseous 
lumour  is  afterwards  found  to  arise  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  or- 

j liit,  but  from  one  or  other  of  its  sides.  More  frequently  the  eyeball 
53  pushed  forwards  and  to  one  side,  towards  the  nose  or  temple,  up- 
j ivards,  or  downwards,  according  to  the  side  of  the  orbit  giving  rise 

00  the  exostosis.  If  the  case  is  left  to  itself,  the  protruded  eye  some- 
iames  inflames  and  bursts. 

2.  Pain.  This  is  very  variable ; nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  how 
oome  suffer  so  severely,  even  from  a small  exostosis  within  the  orbit, 
labile  others  from  large  tumours  of  this  sort  suffer  but  little.  The 
lain  is  communicated  through  the  5th  nerve,  and  is  sometimes  felt  in 
he  eyeball,  sometimes  deep  in  the  orbit,  sometimes  in  the  temple. 

3.  Amaurosis.  The  protrusion  of  the  eye  must  be  attended  with 
•fragging  of  the  optic  nerve ; and  this,  along  with  the  pressure  caused 
•y  the  tumour,  induces  dimness  of  sight,  and  at  length  blindness. 
^Amaurosis  is  sometimes  the  earliest  symptom. 

4.  Change  of  form.  Exostosis  sometimes  increases  to  such  a size 
5S  considerably  to  disfigure  and  intrude  upon  the  orbit.  Sometimes 
; advances  so  as  to  be  felt  between  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the 
eyeball.  It  may  intrude  upon  the  nostrils,  upon  the  opposite  orbit, 

I rr  even  upon  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  thus  prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis.  In  cases  of  exostosis  within  the  orbit,  it  is  often  irapos- 
jible  to  decide  regarding  tbe  nature  of  the  disease,  before  proceeding 
j(0  operate,  or  before  the  death  of  the  patient ; for  exophthalmos,  pain, 
maurosis,  and  deformity  of  the  orbit,  are  found  to  arise  from  several 
i':  ther  diseased  states  of  the  parts  besides  an  osseous  growth,  as  en- 
■ ysted  and  other  tumours,  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  &c.  In 
: dvanced  cases  of  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  other  symptoms,  no 

1 oubt,  attend  those  already  enumerated,  as  softening  of  the  palate, 
I istentionof  the  cheek,  and  obstruction  of  the  nostril,  which  may  serve 
f > distinguish  such  cases  from  any  disease  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the 
I rbit.  But  betw'een  an  encysted  tumour,  not  yet  advanced  so  as  to 
j^  ress  upon  the  eyelids,  and  a deep-seated  exostosis,  it  is  often  totally 
iji  npossible  to  discriminate.  The  eyeball  is  merely  extremely  promi- 
n ent,  and  the  patient  deprived  of  the  sight  of  that  eye,  without  any 
\ umour  being  felt,  or  any  other  diagnostic  symptom  being  present. 
iHeither  canwe  pretend  to  decide  in  cases  of  this  dubious  kind,  whether 
i‘;  bickening  merely  of  the  periosteum,  thickening  of  the  bones,  or  such 

ii  tumour  as  we  call  exostosis,  be  the  cause  of  the  exophthalmos. 
Prognosis.  Cellular  exostoses  are  said  to  be  occasionally  destroyed 

;.y  suppuration  and  caries;  any  such  change  can  scarcely  be  expected 
lo  take  place  in  the  craggy,  and  much  less  in  the  ivory  exostoses. 
<<for  will  the  possibility  of  any  exostosis  being  destroyed  by  inflam- 
t.iation,  ever  withhold  us  from  removing  such  tumour  by  operation; 
'or  its  spontaneous  destruction  must  be  uncertain  and  tedious.  The 
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ivory  exostosis  is  much  slower  in  its  progress  than  the  others,  and 
sometimes  it  entirely  ceases  enlarging. 

Causes.  Besides  venereal  and  scrofulous  constitutional  disease, 
blows  and  other  injuries  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  exostosis. 

Treatment.  This  must  consist  in  anti-venereal  and  anti-scrofulous 
remedies  ; and,  in  certain  cases,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
move or  destroy  exostosis  of  the  orbit  by  operation. 

Leeches  round  the  orbit ; friction  with  mercurial  ointment,  or 
W'ith  a mixture  of  10  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  to  100  parts  of 
blue  ointment ; and  mercury  internally,  are  w'orthy  of  trial,  espe- 
cially if  a syphilitic  taint  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Local  depletion,  change  of  air,  mild  alteratives,  iodine,  and  tonics 
of  different  kinds,  may  be  tried  in  scrofulous  cases.  Should  these 
means  fail,  and  the  disease  be  so  situated  that  it  can  be  reached,  the 
attending  symptoms  may  demand,  that  we  should  either  attempt 
excision  of  the  morbid  growth,  or  endeavour  to  produce  in  it  an 
artificial  necrosis. 

The  tumour  being  exposed  by  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments, and  between  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  it  may 
sometimes  be  removed  with  a strong  scalpel,  a small  chisel,  or  a 
slender  bone  forceps,  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr  Liston  for  the  ex- 
cision of  diseased  pieces  of  bone.  If  it  is  connected  by  a kind  of 
pedicle,  it  will  be  more  easily  removed  in  this  way  ; with  much 
more  difficulty,  if  it  grows  by  a broad  basis.  In  some  cases,  the  en- 
tire exostosis  may  be  separated ; in  other  cases,  portions  of  it 
merely.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  it  shall  be  broken  into  pieces, 
yet  none  of  these  can  be  got  away  without  severely  lacerating  the 
soft  parts.  In  this  case,  they  must  be  left.  Suppuration  will  take 
place  round  them,  and  then  they  will  come  away.  The  operation 
must  of  course  be  executed  very  cautiously,  lest  the  thin  bones  of 
the  orbit  be  fractured,  or  any  injury  done  to  the  eyeball  or  its 
nerves,  in  the  attempts  to  detach  the  exostosis. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  immediately  to  detach  an  ex- 
tosis  from  the  bone  whence  it  grows,  it  has  been  proposed  to  divest 
the  tumour  as  much  as  possible  of  its  periosteal  covering,  and  then 
leave  the  new  grow'th,  thus  deprived  of  its  nourishment,  to  perish 
by  exfoliation.  After  stripping  the  tumour  of  its  periosteum,  it 
may  be  rasped  with  a file,  or  rubbed  with  caustic,  so  as  to  render 
its  destruction  still  more  probable.  In  consequence  of  this,  a scale 
will  drop  off,  or  perhaps  the  whole  exostosis  may  separate ; for  un- 
healthy structures  die  more  readily  than  healthy.  Cases  are  re- 
corded, in  which,  after  the  application  of  caustic  to  an  exostosis  of 
the  orbit,  the  tumour  has  in  this  way  mortified,  and  been  thrown 
off'.  Yet  w'e  must  regard  this  as  a practice  to  be  followed,  only 
when  immediate  detachment  of  the  diseased  growth  appears  im- 
practicable. It  is  a mode  of  cure  attended  with  much  more  pain, 
and  is  much  less  manageable  than  the  use  of  the  chisel  or  forceps. 

Orbital  exostoses  have  sometimes  been  removed  w’hile  in  the 
cartilaginous  state,  lying  under  the  periosteum.  Mr  Travers  men- 
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i ions  that  ho  had  seen  several  cases  of  this  description  ; the  tumour 
oresenting'  at  the  nasal  side  and  appearing  to  extend  to  the  bottom 
if  the  orbit,  its  anterior  edge  thin  and  bound  down  by  the  orbital 
ircumference.  From  its  compressing  the  eye  to  blindness  and  push- 
ng  it  out  of  the  orbit,  he  inferred  that  the  tumour  probably  possessed 
onsiderable  bulk.  He  once  removed,  he  tells  us,  a tumour  of  this 
and,  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit,  scraping  it  clean  away  from  the 
•one.  It  was  of  the  hardness  of  cartilage,  and  of  great  extent.  He 
1 3 unable  to  say  whether  the  disease  returned,  having  lost  sight  of 
he  patient  soon  after  the  operation.  The  impression  he  had  of  the 
ase  was  unfavourable,  from  the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  and 
lonnexions  of  the  tumour.®  * 

Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  the 
irotruded  eyeball  in  cases  of  exostosis  of  the  orbit ; namely,  when 
ision  is  destroyed,  the  pain  distressing,  and  the  osseous  tumour 
irobably  so  far  back  in  the  orbit,  that  it  could  not  be  extirpated. 
The  removal  of  the  protruded  eyeball  has  also  sometimes  been  re- 
orted  to,  in  cases  of  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  when  the  symptoms 
vere  too  obscure  to  lead  to  any  decided  diagnosis. 

Cases.  The  cases  of  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  minutely  related,  are 
.ot  very  numerous.  I shall  quote  the  most  remarkable,  as  each 
/ill  serve  to  illustrate  one  or  more  points  of  importance. 

Case  01. — Exostosis  of  the  orbit,  consequent  to  an  injury,  removed  by  opera- 
on.  A girl,  about  17  years  of  age,  received  a blow  with  a rake,  the  handle  of 
'hich  entered  the  left  orbit.  She  immediately  fell  down  insensible,  but  soon  re- 
' overed  her  senses,  and  on  examination  a deep  wound  was  found  between  the 
pper  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  eye,  the  upper  eyelid  having  been  lacerated.  There 
•as  not  much  bleeding.  The  eyelid  did  not  become  affected,  and  remained  free 
■om  inflammation  during  the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  took  place  in  a short 
me,  and  without  any  particular  treatment.  About  18  months  after  the  acci- 
ent,  the  girl  felt  a tumour  forming  behind  the  upper  eyelid,  but  as  it  was  not 
ccompanied  by  pain,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  she  did  nothing  for  it  till  it 
ad  acquired  a large  size.  At  the  time  when  Dr  Salzer  saw  her,  four  years  had 
lapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  The  tumour,  by  this  time,  was  very 
ard,  immoveable,  and  protruding  from  the  orbit,  but  still  completely  covered  by 
le  eyelid  ; the  globe  of  the  eye  \yas  forcibly  pushed  aside,  and  downwards,  so  as 
Imost  to  touch  the  left  nostril ; sight  was  not  completely  destroyed. 

The  upper  eyelid  was  divided,  and  the  tumour,  having  been  laid  bare  in  its 
•hole  breadth,  was  found  of  osseous  texture,  and  attached  to  the  orbit,  not  (as 
•as  anticipated)  by  a pedicle,  but  by  a broad  base.  The  substance  of  the  morbid 
rowtli  was  so  dense,  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  it  with  the  chisel  and  hammer, 
nd  even  m this  way  only  portions  of  it  could  be  removed.  Towards  the  end  of 
10  operation,  which  lasted  several  hours,  it  appeared  that  a large  piece  of  bone 
•as  loose  ; but  tins  could  not  be  extracted,  though  several  attemiits  M-ere  made 
? patient  was  bled  and  had  ice  applied  over  the  forehead ; she  corn- 

lamed  of  violent  pain,  apparently  from  the  pressure  which  the  loose  pieces  of 
one  exerted  on  the  eye,  for  as  soon  as  by  a proper  apparatus  this  pressure  was 
issened,  the  pain  and  iiiHammatory  symjitoms  subsided.  The  osseous  fra-ment 
od  what  remained  of  the  exostosis,  having  been  subsequently  removed  liv  the 
iphcation  of  the  trephine,  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  eye  were  found  so 
mch  flattened,  as  almost  to  resemble  ligaments ; however,  after  some  time  the 
lobe  began  gradually  to  reascend  into  the  orbit,  and  in  six  weeks  after  the  oneri 
on  recovered  its  natural  position.  The  sight  had  not  suffered  at  all.  ^The 
uaptity  of  bone  removed  weighed  about  2 ounces,  after  having  been  dried  <5 
Uise  h-l.-Lxostosis  of  the  orbit  destroyed  by  inflammation  excited  by  the  use 
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of  caustic.  Braasant’s  caae  is  often  referred  to.  The  patient  was  a woman,  30 
years  of  ago,  who  had  fruitlessly  undergone  the  operation  for  fistula  lacrymalU, 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  os  planum  and  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  presented  an  exostosis  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  globe  of  the  eye, 
compressed  laterally,  was  thrust  out  of  the  orbit,  and  hung  in  some  measure  on 
the  cheek  at  the  temporal  angle.  Brassant  attacked  this  exostosis  with  caustic. 
It  suppurated,  and  within  the  space  of  from  three  to  four  months,  exfoliation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  bony  growth  took  place.  The  eye  returned  to  its 
natural  situation,  and  the  cure  was  ultimately  perfect.'^ 

Case  03. — Exostosis  exfoliates  after  repeated  operations.  Professor  Sporing 
has  recorded  a case  of  osseous  excresence,  which  grew  from  the  bone  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  internal  canthus.  The  patient  was  a man  of  35  years  of 
age.  Tlie  excrescence  grew  to  the  size  of  a very  large  walnut,  pushing  the  eye 
nearly  out  of  its  socket,  and  impairing  vision.  A surgeon  tried  to  remove  it,  by 
promoting  exfoliation  ; but  the  wound  bled  so  freely,  that  he  was  happy  to  clos# 
it  up  again.  Sometime  afterwards,  a jieasant  was  allowed  to  try  his  skill  upon 
it.  He  began  with  an  incision  round  the  bone,  which  caused  a great  effusion  of 
blood.  He  afterwards  applied  to  it  some  secret  remedy,  which  produced  intoler- 
able pain  for  12  days,  attended  with  faintings.  Several  months  afterwards, 
however,  the  patient  had  the  courage  to  undergo  the  operation  again.  In  the 
following  spring,  the  entire  exostosis  dropped  out ; the  eye  returned  to  its  situa- 
tion in  the  orbit,  and  vision  was  restored.** 

Case  G4. — Exostosis  of  the  orbit  not  discovered  till  after  extirpation  of  the 
protruded  eye-hall.  Mrs  Craig,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary’,  5th  January  1828  ; at  which  time  the  right  eyeball  was  so  much  pro- 
truded as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  orbit.  As  I had  occasion  to  see  this  patient! 
before  she  went  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I may  mention  that  the  jirotrusion  was 
directly  forwards,  so  that,  though  the  idea  of  the  exophthalmos  probably  depending 
on  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  naturally  occurred  to  my  mind,  I could  not  have  bcea. 
led  to  assign  any  one  of  the  sides  of  that  cavity  as  more  likely  than  another  to  be 
the  seat  of  such  a growth.  Ectropium  and  chemosis  attended  the  protrusion. 
The  cornea  was  ulcerated  and  muddy ; the  pupil  dilated  and  immoveable,  and  visioai 
lost.  The  patient  had  constant  severe  pain  in  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  right 
side  of  the  head,  rendered  more  acute  by  pressure.  She  had  rheumatic  pain  of 
the  knees.  Her  health  was  greatly  impaired,  but  had  improved  since  she  gavs 
birth  to  a child,  eight  weeks  before  her  admission.  The  vision  of  the  eye  had 
been  dim  for  18  months,  and  completely  lost  for  four.  The  pain  of  the  head 
was  of  12  months’  standing,  and  the  prominence  of  the  eye  of  eight  weeks’. 
She  had  had  some  discharge  of  yellow  fluid  from  the  right  car,  about  the  time 
when,  the  sight  was  lost,  but  not  afterwards.  Her  mouth  was  affected  by  pill» 
which  she  had  taken  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

Dr  Anderson,  under  whose  care  she  came  on  her  admission  into  the  Infirmary, 
suspected  syphilis,  but  she  denied  it ; and  as  the  mercury  seemed  to  have  had  littl® 
other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  debility,  he  suspended  its  use,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  relief  from  other  medicines  and  external  applications,  chiefly  opiates 
and  narcotics.  These  did  not  succeed.  He  then  evacuated  the  humours  of  the 
eye,  but  this  also  was  ineffectual.  He  next  extirpated  the  eye  with  the  knife, 
after  which,  a tumour  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  was  discovered  on  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  solid,  nodulated,  and  bony.  The  pressure  of  this  exostosis  had  beeil, 
the  cause  of  the  pain  and  protrusion,  but  as  it  was  firmly  fixed,  and  could  not 
now  exert  any  injurious  pressure,  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  attempt  iU 
removal.  From  some  inflammation  and  fulness  in  the  right  nostril.  Dr  Anderson 
bad  been  led  to  suppose  it  likely  that  there  might  be  a fungous  or  other  tumour 
pushing  upwards  from  the  antrum  to  the  orbit.  The  relief  from  pain  wm  re- 
markable after  the  extirpation  of  the  eye.  Plummer’s  pill,  and  a decoction  m 
sarsaparilla,  were  now  used  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  the  patient  gM 
almost  quite  well ; but  whether  this  proceeded  from  the  removal  of  the  eve,  the 
discharge  which  succeeded  it,  or  the  medicine.  Dr  Anderson  does  not  decide.  He 
believes  that  all  of  these  were  useful.  It  was  his  intention  to  advise  the  insertion 
of  a pea  issue  in  the  neck,  and  a continuance  of  the  medicine,  but  the  patient  jen 
the  Infirmary  on  the  1st  of  March,  without  receiving  these  instructions.  At  that 
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I : ime,  her  health  was  good,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  increased  growth  in 
I ,'i.he  orbit. 9 

||  Case  65. — Exostosis  filling  the  orbit.  Dr  Baillie,  in  his  series  of  engravings 
"llustrative  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  has  given  a figure  of  a preparation  of  exostosis 
^i  pf  the  orbit  belonging  to  Mr  Hunter’s  museum.  The  figure  shows  an  inner  view 
( .'■f  a section  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium.  The  section  had  been  made  at  such 
, level,  as  to  include  a small  part  of  each  orbit.  A tumour  is  represented 
I .'•ccupying  the  left  orbit,  which  it  has  considerably  dilated,  and  shooting  for  some 
l.fay  across  into  the  other  orbit,  and  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
I ).0r  Baillie  mentions  that  the  tumour  was  nodulated,  and  represented  a compact- 
I < -ess  of  texture  exactly  like  that  of  ivory.  Unfortunately  no  history  of  the  case 


ippears  to  have  been  preserved.  It  bears  a certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  the 
■emarkable  case  of  hyperostosis  of  the  orbits  already  quoted  (page  45)  from  Mr 
! lowship.  Dr  Baillie  has  hazarded  a conjecture  regarding  it,  for  which,  I should 
link,  there  is  scarcelj'  any  foundation,  namely,  that  perhaps  this  tumour  con- 
-isted  of  the  eye  converted  into  bone.'° 

The  basis  of  the  orbit  has  been  found  to  be  occasionally  the  seat 
: if  exostoses.  Sometimes  one  portion  of  it,  and  sometimes  another 

I ias  been  affected;  but  the  superior  maxillary  bone  most  frequently. 
!pases  of  this  sort  have  been  described  as  exostoses  of  the  maxillary 
inus.  In  one  case  on  record,  an  ivory  exostosis  formed  between 
he  nostril  and  the  orbit;  in  another  case,  the  whole  basis  of  the 
•rbit  seems  to  have  been  affected. 

Exostosis  of  the  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus  appears  to  be  by  no 
neans  a very  rare  disease,  and  will  require  considerable  attention 
0 distinguish  it  from  the  affections  of  the  sinus  to  be  described  in 
he  next  section.  It  sometimes  reaches  a great  size ; but  to  what- 
ver  size  it  may  grow,  its  most  prominent  point  never  softens,  which 
onstitutes  an  important  diagnostic  mark,  by  which  exostosis  of  the 
I auxiliary  sinus  may  be  distinguished  from  polypus,  and  even  from 
I steo-sarcoma. 

i iiG.— Exostosis  of  the  facial  bones  shutting  up  the  orbits.  Jourdain  has 

1 dated  and  figured  a remarkable  case  of  exostosis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
I specially  of  those  of  the  face.  The  patient  was  the  son  of  a surgeon  at  Perpignan 
i X u affected  with  a lacrymal  tumour  at  the  inner tn-le 

« t the  right  eye,  which  his  father  opened,  and  which  suppurated  for  a pretty  lon>^ 
..  me.  When  the  tumour  was  opened,  an  eminence  was  observed  growin<^  from 
1 le  middle  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  about  the  size  of  a 
b nal(  almond.  It  resisted  different  local  applications,  and  grew  insensibly,  so 
; lat  in  a short  time  it  was  a considerable  tumour.  By  the  time  that  the  patient 
as  ij,  his  two  upper  maxillary  bones  were  equal,  and  presented  two  eminences 
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SO  considerable,  that  they  served  to  bury  between  them  tlie  cartilages  of  the  nose, 
and  so  compressed  the  nostrils,  that  the  patient  could  breathe  only  by  the  mouth. 
His  school-fellows  could  not  endure  the  deformity  of  his  face  ; yet  they  loved  him 
for  his  wit  and  talents.  Kvery  thing  was  done  by  his  father  which  was  likely  to 
remove  the  disease  ; but  all  was  inettectunl.  At  the  age  of  20,  his  appearance 
w'as  monstrous,  so  that  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  thinking  of  the  [)riesthoo<l, 
to  which  he  had  intended  to  attach  himself.  Ills  lower  jaw  was  also  affected 
with  an  enlargement,  which  augmented  more  and  more.  Although  his  ap]>ear- 
ance  was  such  as  to  oblige  those  who  met  him  to  turn  away  from  looking  at  him, 
he  was  very  inquisitive,  an  , would  visit  every  thing  which  excited  attention.  He 
ate  and  drank  well,  till  having  reached  his  44th  year,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever;  during  his  convalescence  from  which  he  became  blind.  As  he  recovered 
strength,  he  began  to  sec  with  his  left  eye,  aTid  to  go  about  alone  ; but  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest  supervening,  with  suppuration,  and  bloody  ex[)ectoration,  he 
dietl. 

On  dissection,  the  left  lung  was  found  almost  destroyed  by  suppuration.  With 
the  greatest  attention,  it  was  irnj)ossible  to  discover  any  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  The  skin  was  glued  to  the  periosteum.  The  cranium  and  face  were  entirely 
exostosed.  The  malar  and  superior  maxillary  bones  especially  appear,  from 
Jourdain’s  figure,  to  have  given  rise  to  a large  exostosis  on  each  side  projecting 
so  as  to  meet  each  other,  and  covering  the  nose,  and  in  a great  measure  the  orbits. 
The  lower  jaw  also  is  exceedingly  enlarged.  The  exostoses  were  as  hard  as 
marble.  The  cranium  and  face  weighed  5 French  pounds  ; the  lower  jaw  by 
itself  weighed  3 pounds  3 ounces;  the  whole  together  8 pounds  3 ounces;  whereas, 
an  ordinary  adult  skull,  including  the  lower  jaw,  weighs  generally  about  1 ])ound 
{>  ounces,  or  at  most  I pound  and  3 quarters,  so  that  taking  the  pound  at  16 
ounces,  the  exostoses  had  augmented  the  weight  of  the  head  (5  pounds  7 ounces. 
This  patient  had  never  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  nor  in  his  lower  jaw." 

Case  G7. — Orbit  obliterated  by  a maxillary , exostosis.  I recollect  noticing  a 
very  remarkable  skull,  in  the  musemn  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  at  Paris,  to 
which  collection  it  was  presented  by  Professor  Sue.  It  has  been  described  *2  as 
an  exainjile  of  osteo -sarcoma,  but  I think  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  its 
b nng  an  exostosis  of  the  walls  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  The  osseous  tumour, 
which  is  actually  not  much  less  than  an  ordinary  cranium,  is  smooth  and  polished 
externally,  very  thin  at  its  u])per  part,  hard  and  covered  with  bosses  posteriorly, 
and  interiorly  hllcd  with  osseous  cysts.  It  springs  from  the  right  maxillary  sinus 
and  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  extends  from  the  right  mastoid  process 
towards  the  left  maxillary  bone.  No  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  the  right  orbit ; the 
right  nostril  is  entirely  obliterated  ; ns  well  as  a portion  of  the  left  orbit.  The 
tumdur  ))roceeds  downwards  and  forwards  from  its  origin,  to  a level  with  the 
basis  of  the  lower  jaw,  measuring  from  the  mastoid  process  12  inches  in  length, 
and  in  circumference  10  inches. 

Case  G8. — Maxillary  exostosis  cured  by  mercury.  Royer  relates  the  case  of 
a man,  who  for  more  than  10  years  had  an  exostosis  of  the  left  maxillary  sinus. 
'I'he  eye  on  that  side  was  affected  with  stillicidium  lacrymarum.  The  eyeball 
was  j)usbed  forward,  the  nose  twisted  to  the  right,  the  nostril  closed,  and  the 
palate  somewhat  swoln.  The  tumour  was  very  prominent  uj.wards  and  outwards, 
and  the  skin  covering  it  red  and  shining.  The  visage  was  excessively'  deformed. 
The  e.xostosis  had  appeared  soon  after  a venereal  infection,  which  had  been 
followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  It  had  increase<l  slowly  ; but  for  several  years 
had  made  no  progress.  Painful  at  first,  it  had  ceased  to  be  so  when  it  bccaflie 
stationary.  The  ])atient,  of  his  own  accord,  resolved  to  try  fully  the  effect  of  the 
liquor  of  Van  Swicten  ; and  after  having  taken,  without  any  medical  advice, 
and  in  less  than  three  months,  128  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  he  was  enlirelv 
freed  of  the  exostosis.  The  eye  returned  into  the  orbit,  the  stillicidium  ceased, 
and  the  nostril  became  free.  A depression  on  the  cheek,  and  an  adhesion  of  the 
skin,  marked  what  had  been  the  situation  of  the  tumour. *3 

Case  69 — Maxillary  exostosis  passing  through  the  orbit  into  the  cavity  ot 
the  cranium.  In  th(>  collection  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  there  is  the 
skull  of  a fish-woman,  who  had  long  been  remarkable,  even  at  Rillingsgate,  fot 
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ncr  hideous  a])pearance.  Two  large  swellings  had  been  formed  under  the  orbits 
, n tile  forepart  of  the  cheeks,  between  which  the  nose  appeared  wedged,  and  the 
I aostrils  were  closed.  Each  eye  projected  considerably  from  its  socket.  This 
'Oerson  was  seized  with  a tit,  which  seemed  to  be  ot  an  apojilectic  nature,  and  in 
;hat  state  was  brought  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  she  died  almost  immediately. 
I Upon  e-Kamination  of  the  head,  an  exostosis  was  found  growing  from  each  antrum, 
li  iiid  forinin'r  the  large  swellings  upon  the  cheeks.  Ihe  exostoses  projected  also 
il  l, to  the  orbits,  so  as  to  occasion  the  protrusion  of  the  eyes.  On  the  left  side, 
^ ; ;he  exostoses  entered  the  cranium,  projecting  inwards  through  the  orbitary  process 
jf  the  os  frontis,  and  occasioning  such  pressure  on  the  brain,  as,  under  a consider- 

!,  able  excitement  of  the  vessels  of  that  organ,  produced  apoplexy,  which  proved 
'.fatal.**' 

Case  70. — Maxillary  exostosis  removed  by  operation.  An  Irish  labourer 
k.-vaged  24-,  admitted  into  Guy’s  Hospital,  1st  August  I83j,  stated  that  when  15 
I years  of  ago,  he  perceived  a small  tumour  in  the  right  nostril,  which  had  since 
I that  period  gradually  increased.  At  his  admission,  the  tumour  occupied  the 
I > whole  right  side  of  the  face.  The  right  nostril  was  enormously  expanded,  and 
S'  was  filled  up  by  the  growth,  which  was  so  large  as  completely  to  conceal  the  eye 
on  that  side.  The  tumour  extended  downwards  into  the  mouth,  being  there 
I connected  with  the  palatine  and  alveolar  processes  of  the  right  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  projected  forwards,  so  as  to  press  the  lip  beyond  the  teeth,  to  the 
extent  of  2 inches. 

The  surface  of  the  tumour  was  irregular.  Its  most  prominent  parts  were 
situated  under  the  right  orbit  and  opposite  to  the  ala  nasi.  They  were  slightly 
discoloured  by  inflammation ; but  the  reddened  surface  of  those  projections  indicated 
no  approach  whatever  to  the  change  in  the  vascular  system,  which  evinces  the 
.existence  of  malignant  disease.  The  patient  complained  of  no  pain  ; nor  had  he 
nitfered  much  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  His  general  hgalth  appeared 
good ; but  he  was  greatly  emaciated,  more  from  want  of  food  than  from  the 
eonstitutional  etfects  of  his  disorder. 

Mr  Morgan  found  the  tumour  almost  uniformly  firm,  and  of  a bony  hardness, 
even  at  its  most  prominent  point.  He  was  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  it  con- 
■sisted  in  a morbid  deposit  of  bone.  He  know  of  no  cases  of  malignant  disease 
of  bones,  where  the  enlargement  had  proceeded  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  disease 
existed  for  so  long  a time,  in  which  the  shell  of  the  excrescence  retained  the 
character  of  bone.  There  was  no  softening  of  the  prominent  point  of  the  tumour 
in  this  case  ; and  he  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  one  of  common  exostosis. 

Desirous  of  being  certain  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  made  a crucial 
incision,  between  the  most  prominent  points,  over  the  right  nostril,  and,  by  means 
of  a trephine,  removed  a portion  of  the  tumour,  which  proved  to  be  true  exostosis. 
A semilunar  incision  was  then  made,  extending  over  the  nostril,  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  right  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.  A similar  incision  was 
made  on  the  outer  side,  commencing  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  joining 
the  former  at  the  lip.  The  integuments  were  then  dissected  from  around  the 
mmour,  and  witli  a metacarpal  saw  it  was  removed.  As  it  was  of  a spongy 
:exture,  it  offered  little  resistance  to  that  instrument.  No  great  quantity  of 
jlood  was  lost  during  the  operation,  the  exostosis  not  being  very  vascular.  The 
integuments  were  brought  together  by  the  uninterrupted  suture. 

A section  of  the  tumour  proved  that  it  was  composed  of  an  outer  hard  thin 
shell  of  bone,  enclosing  a mass  of  spongy  cancellated  structure,  devoid  of  all 
ippearance  of  carcinomatous  or  fungoid  disease. 

The  wound  suppurated.  The  tumour  in  the  mouth  gradually  decreased. 

The  patient’s  general  health  was  speedily 


4 

a. 

■i  , . . 

T Hardly  any  exfoliation  took  place 
If  ‘estored.*^ 

Case. 

J 'ation. 


71 — Exostosis  between  nostril  and  orbit,  removed  by  spontaneous  sepa- 
When  Thomas  Moore  was  about  13  years  of  age,  a little  pimple,  like  a 
vart,  appeared  under  his  left  eye,  close  to  his  nose.  He  scratched  off  the  liead  of 
his  pimple,  which  formed  a scab.  This  was  followed  by  a tumour,  which  grew  for 
!3  years.  'I'lie  tumour,  although  slow  in  its  progress  and  free  from  pain,  gradually 
lecamc  more  conspicuous,  and  at  last  j)roduced  great  disfigurement  of  the  face. 
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The  turbinated  and  cellular  apparatus  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose  were  destroy-  _ 
ed  ; the  septum  nasi  was  pushed  towards  the  right  side,  so  us  nearly  to  obliterate  ■ 
the  right  nostil ; and  the  left  orbit  was  thrust  outwards. 

After  a time,  the  tumour  displaced  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  ; and  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  being  thus  subjected  to  pressure,  became  the  seat  of  most  excruciating 
pain,  though  vision  was  very  little  impaired.  Wlien  the  patient  was  about  the  age 
of  19,  the  eye,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  burst,  and  discharged  its  fluid  contents.  In 
less  than  an  hour  after  this  took  place,  the  patient,  who  had  been  deprived  of  rest 
during  several  weeks,  was  buried  in  profound  sleep.  He  awoke  nearly  free  from 
pain  ; and  this  comparative  ease  continued. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  30,  the  tumour  was  observed  to  bo  somewhat 
loosened,  and  to  be  becoming  detached  by  ulceration  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

The  process  of  detachment  was  alleviated  by  coj)ious  suj)puration,  and  occasion- 
ally by  profuse  hsemorrhagy  from  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  structures.  For  a 
time,  the  tumour  was  retained  merely  by  bands  of  integument,  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  divide.  At  length,  several  small  irregular  portions  of  bone  came 
away ; but  the  large  mass  continued  to  be  maintained  in  its  situation  until  the  i 
transverse  bands  were  divided  by  ulceration,  when  to  the  patient’s  astonishment,  S 
the  whole  tumour  fell  from  his  face.  Neither  pain  nor  bleeding  attended  this  i 
separation  ; but  a large  chasm  was  left,  between  the  nose  and  the  orbit,  bounded 
below  by  the  nasal  surface  of  the  hard  palate,  and  the  floor  of  the  left  antrum,  ; 
above  by  the  left  frontal  sinus  and  left  half  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth-  i 
mold  bone,  internally  by  the  septum  nasi,  which  presented  a concave  surface, 
with  a small  opening  through  its  lower  part,  communicating  with  the  right  nos-  ' 
tril,  and  externally  by  the  left  orbit.  Posteriorly,  the  chasm  opened  into  the 
jjharynx. 

When  Mr  Hilton  drew  up  his  account  of  the  case,  the  roof,  the  outer  wall,  ; 
and  part  of  the  inner  wall  were  covered  with  granulations.  On  comparing  the  ■ 
distances  from  the  median  line  of  the  face  to  the  malar  edge  of-oach  orbit, that  on  S 
the  left  side  was  found  to  l>e  nearly  an  inch  greater  than  that  on  the  right.  The  f 
left  eyebrow  was  elongated  in  the  same  direction  for  about  half  an  inch ; and  the  » 
cerebral  cavity  appeared  to  be  encroached  upon  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  'J_ 
upwards.  .B 

The  tumour  weighed  14J  oz.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1.80.  Its  greatest  cir-  B 
cumference  measured  rather  more  than  1 1 inches,  and  its  least  9 inches.  Exter-  B 
nally  it  was  undulated,  and  its  posterior  surface  concave.  A section  of  it  presented  S 
a very  hard  surface  resembling  that  of  ivory,  with  lines,  to  the  number  of  50,  B 
arranged  in  concentric  curves,  enlarging  as  they  proceeded  from  the  posterior  ]>art  B 
of  the  tumour.  Dr  Hodgkin  regarded  it  as  referrible  to  the  type  of  compound  |B 
serous  cysts.'®  ;i 

Case  72. — Cvp-like  exostosis  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  Acrel  relates  a case  of 
this  sort  under  the  title  of  spina  ventosa  of  the  right  orbit.  The  bones  forming  p 
that  cavity, especially  the  frontal  and  superior  maxillary,  were  so  much  protruded, 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a blunt  cone,  4 fingers’  breadth  high,  and  about 
the  same  in  diameter  at  its  basis.  He  compares  it  to  a small  cup  inverted,  in  the 
bottom  of  which,  or  end  which  was  turned  outwards,  was  the  eye.  This  was  not 
completely  sound  and  clear,  and  was  smaller  than  the  left  eye ; it  had  eyelids, 
which  were  moveable,  and  the  other  parts  belonging  to  it,  and  even  served  to  dis- 
tinguish large  objects  pretty  well.  Acrel  considered  the  case  incurable.  He 
mentions  that  he  had  seen  another  case  of  the  same  sort,  for  which  also  he  regard* 
ed  it  useless  to  attempt  any  operation.''^ 

§ 4.  Osteosarcoma. 

Osteo-sarcoma,  by  some  called  fibrous  exostosis,  and  by  Sir 
Astley  P.  Cooper  fungous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane, 
sometimes  attacks  the  skull,  and  involves  the  bones  of  the  orbit. 

The  disease  consists  in  the  development  of  a fleshy  tumour,  in- 
volving the  substance  of  a bone ; taking  its  rise  sometimes  from  the 
surface,  but  more  frequently  within  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bone 
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[’rflPected.  The  tumour  generally  consists  of  a substance  much  softer 
i.ian  ordinary  cartilage,  containing  numerous  slender  spiculse,  or 
iiin  osseous  plates,  radiating  through  it,  being  partly  the  original 
one  expanded  and  separated  into  fibres,  and  partly  new  unhealthy 
j^one.  This  disease  depends  on  a particular  state  of  constitution, 
•ind  is  generally  regarded  as  malignant.  Mr  Lawrence,  however, 
listinguishes*®  indolent  from  malignant  osteo-sarcoma ; the  former 
ijjcccupying  years  before  it  attains  a very  considerable  size,  attended 
ith  little  pain,  and  dangerous,  only  in  consequence  of  interfering 
iith  the  functions  of  other  parts,  from  the  magnitude  it  attains;  the 
litter  attended  with  pain  from  the  first,  and  growing  very  rapidly. 
^ This  is  the  same  distinction,  which  is  made  by  other  surgical 
jliuthors,  of  fibro-cartilaginous  from  sarcomato-medullary  exostosis, 
nrhe  latter,  or  malignant  osteo-sarcoma,  seems  to  be  fungus  haema- 
p I odes  occurring  in  bone. 

|i  In  Dr  Hunter’s  Museum,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  two 
Skulls  are  preserved,  which  have  suffered  greatly  from  osteo-sarcoma. 
;One  of  them,  apparently  a male  skull,  of  which  no  account  is  pre- 
served, exhibits  tbe  whole  left  side  changed  by  the  disease  in  a most 
Remarkable  degree,  the  spiculm  and  laminae  of  bone  into  which  it  is 
iRon  verted  rising  at  least  |ths  of  an  inch  above  the  natural  level  of  the 
Rones.  The  spiculae  project  also  towards  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
'^pecially  from  the  temporal  bone.  Only  a small  part  of  the  floor 
iff  the  orbit  remains  unaffected,  the  three  other  sides  being  in  a great 
'leasure  destroyed.  The  other  skull,  a female  one,  is  figured  by  Dr 
ladhe,  in  his  Series  of  Engravinjfs  Illustrative  of  Morbid  Ana- 


lomy.‘9  Nine  or  ten  difterent  parts  of  tbe  cranium  are  affected  in  this 


J.istance.  The  middle  of  the  os  frontis,  the  right  temporal  bone,  both 
ji  .arietals,  and  the  frontal  behind  its  right  external  angular  process, 
•re  the  principal  situations  of  the  disease.  At  the  rio-ht  temple 
; he  disease  penetrates  into  the  orbit,  and  affects  in  a slight  deforce 
' he  interior  of  the  cranium.  In  each  parietal  region,  the  insid°e  of 

I he  skull  IS  much  affected,  spiculae  of  half  an  inch  in  length  project- 
I : ng  inwards  in  these  situations.  In  each  specimen,  tlrn'inorbid  ap- 
? earances  are  evidently  the  effects  of  a disease  springing  up  in  the 
jtancelli,  and  destroying  both  tables  of  tbe  skull. 

II  a sketch  of  an  osteo-sarcomatous 

i ? f forehead,  extending  close  to  the  edge  of  tlie  orbit.  Sir  Astley  per- 

i 1 operation.  On  removal,  it  was 

i\  ‘ ‘exactly  ol  the  character  above  mentioned,  and  although  iiartly  formed  of 
. ^eous  spiculm.  was  readily  broken  down  with  the  finger.  Thl  patfciR  becaino 
I ;vensh  and  comatose,  and  died  on  the  6th  day. 

i , f !'■  Astley  found  that  the  swelling  occupied  the  internal  as  well 

^ 3 the  external  table  of  the  skull,  that  it  extended  through  both,  and  affected  the 

lira  mater,  which  had  several  fungous  projections  proceeding  from  it,  and  that 
ae  inflammation  excited  by  the  operation,  had  extended  to  the  membranes  of  the 
? ram.  The  complaint  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the  diiiloe  of  the  os  frontis 
iid  to  have  produced  an  effusion  both  between  the  pericranium  and  the  skull  and 
'between  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater.  The  swelling,  upon  the  outer  nart  of  the 

ii  ead,  was,  however,  much  larger  than  that  which  had  arisen  from  the  iiiner  tlblc 

’ XrXs  “ ’ ■'» 
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Sir  Astley  concludes  this  case  by  observing,  than  an  exostosis  on 
the  external  table  of  the  skull,  growing  slowly,  very  little  vascular, 
unattended  with  any  considerable  pain,  may  safely  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  operation ; but  that  a swelling  of  more  rapid  growth, 
red  upon  its  surface,  showing  signs  of  considerable  vascularity,  and 
attended  with  great  j)ain  shooting  through  the  brain,  is  one  for 
which  he  shoidd  hesitate  again  to  pei’form  an  operation. 

These  latter  characters  belong  not  to  simple  exostosis,  but  to 
osteo-sarcoma. 

Case  74. — Sir  Philij)  Crumpton  was  consulted  by  a lady  of  about  55  years  of 
age,  on  account  of  dimness  of  sight  uffccting  the  right  eye  ; the  eye  felt  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  the  touch,  was  aftected  with  strabismus,  and  projected  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  orbit ; the  pupil  was  immoveable,  but  vision  was  not  altogether 
destroyed.  She  complained  of  severe  shooting  pains  in  the  head  and  in  the  right 
arm  ; her  general  health  was  much  atfected,  and  her  aspect  almost  cadaverous  ; 
lier  memory  seemed  much  impaired,  and  there  was  a general  insensibilitj'  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  ; she  was  depressed  in  her  spirits,  yet  she  made  but  little  com- 
plaint. On  an  attentive  examination  it  was  jilain  that  there  was  some  fulness  in 
the  situation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  but  the  tumour  was  perfectly  indolent  and  in- 
compressible. 

Sir  Philip  did  not  sec  the  lady  again  for  four  or  five  weeks,  when  he  found  her 
nearly  comatose;  the  swelling  on  the  temple  had  increased  to  a considerable 
degree,  and  the  eye  was  still  farther  protruded  from  the  orbit.  She  expired  in  a 
few  days,  and  on  the  day  follow  ing  her  death,  the  head  was  examined. 

On  raising  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  temporal  fossa  was  found 
to  be  occHjiied  by  a greyish-coloured  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  brain  ; the 
muscle  itself  had  completely  disappeared  ; numerous  osseous  spicuhe  proceeding 
from  the  frontal  and  temporal  bones,  jiassed  into  the  tumour,  of  which  they  con- 
stituted a considerable  j)art.  On  opening  the  head,  a tumour  of  jireciscly  the  same 
description,  beset  in  the  same  manner  by  bony  spicula;,  w as  found  lodged  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

On  macerating  the  bone,  it  exhibited  the  most  ]>erfect  s^iccimen  Sir  Philip 
had  seen  of  fibrous  exostosis.  The  spiculse  proceeding  both  from  the  outer  and 
from  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium  were  each  about  as  thick  as  a hog’s  bristle, 
and  Jfhs  of  an  inch  in  length  ; they  were  set  as  closely  together  as  the  hairs  of 
a brusli,  and  extended  in  an  undulating  line  over  a space  of  about  2 scpiare  inches 
in  extent.  The  tables  of  the  skull  were  slightly  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  exostosis,  and  the  diploe  seemed  to  contain  some  of  the 
same  brain-like  matter  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  tumour. 

Sir  Philip  thinks  it  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  disease  commenced  in 
the  soft  parts,  or  in  the  bone;  although  it  seemed  probable  that  it  commenced  in 
the  bone,  because  the  spiculm  were  furnished  by  the  bone  itself,  and  not  by  the 
periosteum  or  dura  mater,  which  were  se])arated  by  the  tumour  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  an  inch  from  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull  respectively. 

Sir  Philip  observes  that,  in  malignant  osteo-sarcoma,  it  is  more 
usual  to  find  a deficiency  than  an  excess  of  bony  matter,  for  altbough 
spiculaj  of  bone  are  interspersed  tbrough  the  brain-like  substance 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  the  bone  itself  is  usually  divested 
of  its  earthy  basis,  and  is  converted  into  a steatomatous  or  cartila- 
ginous substance.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tendency  to  secrete 
})hosphate  of  lime  is  surprisingly  increased,  and  then  large  and  sin- 
gularly-shaped masses  of  bony  matter  are  thrown  out  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  diseased  bone.  The  presence  or  absence  of  bony  matter 
in  an  osteo-sarcomatous  tumour  will  probably  depend.  Sir  Philip 
thinks,  on  the  relative  activity  of  the  secreting  and  absorbing  sys- 
tems in  the  diseased  bone,  lie  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  varieties 
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[Vliicli  are  met  with  in  the  character  and  nature  of  osseous  tumours, 
Mepend  greatly  on  the  kind  of  constitution  of  the  patient,  wdiether 
ftihat  be  healthy,  cachectic,  or  scrofulous.^* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  cases  of  osteo-sarcoma  of 
khe  orbit,  the  less  that  is  done  the  better.^* 


^ Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science ; Vol.  ix.  p.  255  ; Dublin,  1836. 

2 London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xv.  ]).  265;  London,  1835. 

3 Howship’s  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  26; 
London,  1816. 

* Exophthalmos  is  a symptom  rather  than  a disease ; but  as  it  is  often  the  only 
; symptom,  arising  from  an  unknown  cause,  it  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of,  as  if 
t were  an  independent  disease.  The  following  are  some  of  the  causes  of  exoph- 
.balmos : periostosis  and  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  fungus  of  dura  mater  making  its 
way  into  the  orbit,  fungus  from  the  maxillary  sinus  making  its  way  into  the  or- 
jit,  diseases  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  inflammation  or  infiltration  of  the  orbital 
cellular  membrane,  orbital  tumours  or  aneurisms,  fungus  baematodes  witbin  the 
; optic  sheath,  j)hlegmonous  ophthalmitis.  If  the  eyeball  inflames  violently  in  tbe 
forotriided  state,  the  term  exo])hthalmia  is  substituted  for  exopbthalinos. 

3 Travers’  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  227  ; London,  1820. 

® Quoted  from  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Natur-  und  Heilkunde,  in  the  Lancet 
•or  1831  ; Vol.  i.  p.  671. 

Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Roj^ale  de  Chirurgie  ; Tom.  xiii.  p.  277  ; 12rno  ; 
Paris,  177-1. 

® Quoted  from  Haller  by  Mr  15.  Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Bones;  p.  121;  Ediii.  1828.  Referred  to  also  by  Acrel.  I have  not  been  able 
0 find  the  original  account  of  the  case. 

3 Glasgow  Medical  Journal;  Vol.  i.  p.  319;  Glasgow,  1828.  After  Mrs 
Oraig’s  return  home  to  Paisley,  Dr  Anderson  was  informed  that  she  died  from 
he  exostosis  afl’ecting  the  brain,  probably  by  pressure. 

Baillie’s  Scries  of  Engravings,  Fasciculus  x.  Plate  1.  Also  his  Morbid  Ana- 
•omy,  p.  446  ; London,  1812. 

>'  Jourdain,  Traite  dcs  Maladies  de  la  Bouche;  Tome  i.  p.  289;  Paris,  1778. 

12  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Medicales  ; Tome  xxxv.  p.  25  ; Paris,  1819.  See 
description  and  figures  ot  another  skull,  aft’ected  with  exostosis  of  the  maxillary 
sinus,  by  Bordenave,  in  the  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgie; 
Vol.  xiii.  p.  412;  12mo;  Paris,  1774. 

13  Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales ; Tome  vi.  p.  168  ; Paris,  1818. 

I'l  Surgical  Essays,  by  Cooper  and  Travers;  Vol.  i.  p.  169;  London,  1818. 

15  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports  ; Vol.  i.  p.  403 ; London,  1836. 

' 16  Ibid.  p.  493. 

11  Acrel,  Chirurgische  Vorfiille,ubersetzt  von  Murray;  Vol.  i.  p.  102  ; Gottin- 
gen, 1777. 

18  Lectures  on  Surgery,  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  vi.  p.  454 ; London,  1830. 

*2  fasciculus  X.  Plate  1 ; London,  1799. 

22  Op.  Cit.  p.  212. 

^ Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  iv.  p.  554  ; Dublin,  1827. 

_ le  reader  will  find  a remarkable  case  of  degeneration  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  lace,  involving  the  orbit,  related  and  figured  by  Cruveilhier,  in  his 

na  omie  Pathologique  ; Tome  i.  Livraison  21.  He  considered  the  affection  as 


SECTION  IV.  — DILATATION,  DEFORMATION,  AND  ABSORPTION  OF 
THE  ORBIT,  FROM  PRESSURE. 

^Yhen  an  abscess  or  a tumour  forms  within  any  of  tlic  osseous 
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cavities  of  the  body,  pressure  slowly  dilates  even  the  bones,  thins 
them,  softens  them,  and  forces  them  to  give  way.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  not  exempt  from  these  changes,  and  have  been  known 
to  allow  a tumour  of  the  brain  to  protrude  externally.  Dr  Donald 
Munro  has  related  a case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a tumour  of  the 
brain  protruded  through  the  os  frontis  and  Mr  Hunter  has  noticed 
a case  in  terras  so  exactly  similar,  that  it  is  likely  it  was  the  very  same 
which  was  seen  by  Dr  Munro.  Mr  Hunter  thinks  that  the  tumour 
had  probably  formed  in  the  pia  mater.  It  was  oblong,  above  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  or  more  inches  long.  It  was  sunk  nearly  its  whole 
length  into  the  brain,  seemingly  by  the  simple  effects  of  pressure, 
but  the  outer  end  of  it,  by  pressing  against  the  dura  mater  had  pro- 
duced the  entire  absorption  of  this  membrane  at  the  part  pressed 
upon.  The  same  irritation  had  been  communicated  to  the  skull, 
which  was  also  absorbed;  after  which,  the  same  disposition  was 
continued  on  to  the  scalp.  As  these  respective  parts  gave  way,  the 
tumour  was  pushed  farther  and  farther  out,  so  that  its  outer  end  came 
to  be  in  the  passage  which  the  absorbents  were  making  for  it  in  the 
scalp,  by  which  it  probably  would  have  been  discharged  in  time,  if 
the  man  had  lived  ; but  it  was  so  connected  with  the  vital  parts, 
that  the  man  died  before  the  parts  could  relieve  themselves.  While 
all  these  exterior  parts  were  undergoing  absorption,  the  internal 
parts  which  pressed  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  tumour,  and  which 
pressure  was  sufficient  to  push  it  out,  did  not  in  the  least  ulcerate, 
nor  did  the  tumour  itself,  which  was  pressed  upon  on  all  sides,  in 
the  least  give  way  in  its  substance.  No  matter  was  to  be  observed ; 
neither  from  the  dura  mater,  the  edge  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  nor 
that  part  of  the  scalp  which  had  given  way.  The  general  effect, 
however,  was  similar  to  the  progress  of  an  abscess,  insomuch  that  it 
w'as  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body  that  the 
irritation  for  absorption  had  taken  place. ^ 

The  process  by  which  an  abscess  or  a tumour  is  thus  brought  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  Mr  Hunter  regarded  as  a combination  of 
interstitial  and  progressive  absorption — interstitial,  because  parti- 
cles, from  the  interstices  only  of  the  part,  are  for  a time  removed, 
the  part  still  remaining — profjressive,  on  account  of  the  tending  to 
the  surface,  till  at  length  tlic  surface  gives  way,  and  the  abscess  or 
the  tumour  finishes  its  progress  by  being  exposed  or  evacuated.  By 
the  process  in  question,  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  are,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  such  diseases,  and  iu 
many  cases  a cure  is  effected  by  the  discharge  of  the  morbid  accu- 
mulation or  growth.  Hence  Mr  Hunter  called  interstitial  and  pro- 
gressive absorption,  the  natural  surgeon.^ 

If,  then,  the  thick  bones  of  the  cranium  are  forced  to  yield,  how 
much  more  readily  will  the  bones  of  the  orbit  suffer  from  the  same 
process,  excited  either  from  within  that  cavity,  or  without,  from  the 
surrounding  cavities,  the  nostril,  the  frontal,  maxillary,  and  sphe- 
noid sinuses,  or  the  cranium  ! 
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§ 1 . Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  within  the  Orbit. 


Various  causes  within  the  orbit  may,  by  pressure,  produce  dilata- 
oon  and  absorption  of  its  walls.  1 have  seen  the  orbit  slowly 
nalarged  by  the  growth  and  pressure  of  a diseased  lacrymal  gland, 
lill  it  was  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  the  fist,  and  at  several  points 
33 d given  way.  Effused  blood,  collections  of  matter,  aneurisms, 
enlargements  of  the  eyeball,  encysted  and  other  tumours,  are  all 
jaapable  of  producing  such  effects. 

If  pressure  from  within  the  orbit  is  sudden,  it  will  in  some  cases 
'Toduce  inflammation  of  the  bones,  and  caries;  but  if  carried  on 
i lowly,  perhaps  during  the  course  of  many  years,  dilatation  and 
bbsorption,  without  any  formation  of  matter,  and  even  without  in- 
flammation, will  be  the  effect.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
".fter  the  orbit  has  been  slowly  dilated,  and  perhaps  partly  absorbed, 
n consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a morbid  growth  within  it,  the 
.iumour  begins  to  inflame  and  form  matter,  and  this  action,  spread- 
jig  to  the  surrounding  parts,  brings  on  caries.  If  it  is  the  roof  of 
: he  orbit  which  becomes  affected  in  this  way,  the  dura  mater  in- 
lames and  secretes  pus,  the  brain  participates  in  the  disease,  and 
ieath  follows  more  or  less  speedily. 

§ 2.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Nostril. 


The  nostril  communicates  with  the  orbit  by  the  lacrymal  passage, 
ilhe  os  unguis  and  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  form  a thin  partition 
' letween  these  cavities ; a partition  which,  but  for  the  tendency 
i dready  referred  to,  which  morbid  growths  have  towards  the  external 
surface,  would  often  be  broken  through  by  nasal  polypus.  This 
,uinour,  after  filling  the  nostril  in  which  it  has  originated,  dilates  it 
g it  its  anterior  opening,  pushes  itself  backwards,  so  as  to  appear 
f behind  the  veil  of  the  palate,  and  presses  the  septum  narium  aside, 
;!  so  as  to  amplify  the  cavity  of  the  one  nostril  at  the  expense  of  the 
t other.  It  is  not,  in  general,  till  the  nostril  is  in  this  way  greatly 
I dilated,  and  of  course  the  face  much  disfigured,  that  the  polypus 
I pishes  itself  through  the  os  unguis,  and  projects,  covered  by  the 
I inflamed  integuments,  in  the  situation  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  Previ- 
! ously  to  this,  however,  the  passage  for  the  tears  is  obstructed,  and 
a painful  feeling  of  pressure  experienced  in  the  orbit  and  through 
the  head.  If  tlie  polypus  continues  to  advance,  the  nasal  bones  will 
I be  separated  from  the  superior  maxillary,  the  orbit  will  be  still  more 
. intruded  upon,  the  eyeball  displaced,  vision  lost,  and  at  last  even  the 
I cavity  of  the  cranium  giving  way,  the  morbid  growth  may  come  into 
! contact  with  the  brain. 

. Nasal,  much  more  rarely  than  antral  polypus,  is  the  cause  of 
. deformation  of  the  orbit,  and  of  such  destructive  effects  as  I have 
|ust  now  enumerated.  Antral  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  nasal  polypus ; 

, and  1 strongly  suspect  that  in  several  recorded  cases,  this  mistake 
has  been  committed.  In  all  cases  of  exophthalmos,  or  protrusion  of 
: Uie  eye,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  nostrils  with  the  finger 
«m  e probe,  lest  polypus  of  the  nose  or  of  the  antrum  be  the  cause. 
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Antral  polypus,  having  by  pressure  destroyed  the  bones  and  mucous 
membrane,  which  separate  the  antrum  from  the  nose,  sometimes 
pushes  its  way  into  the  nostril,  and  imitates  a nasal  polypus ; nay,  I 
have  known  a polypus  of  the  antrum  to  traverse  both  nostrils,  and 
, jiroject  at  the  inner  angle  of  each  orbit. 

1 do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  treatment  of  nasal 
polypus.  Early  extirpation  ought  to  be  practised. 

§ 3.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

If  we  consider  that  when  the  frontal  sinus  is  enlarged  independ- 
ently of  disease,  it  separates  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone 
into  two  laminae,  as  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  the  skulls  > 
of  old  persons,  and  sometimes  in  the  young,  it  will  not  appear  strange  | 
that  the  pressure  of  a diseased  and  dilated  frontal  sinus  should  de-  | 
form  the  orbit,  displace  the  eyeball,  destroy  vision,  and  ultimately  I 
disorganize  the  bones  upon  which  the  pressure  is  exercised.  ^ 

The  frontal  sinus,  like  the  maxillary,  is  liable  to  several  different  f 
kinds  of  disease;  namely,  1st,  Inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane,  | 
ending  in  a collection  of  matter,  which  may  be  either  thin,  or  thick 
and  curdy  ; 2d,  Encysted  tumours,  or  what  some  have  chosen  to 
call  hydatids ; 3d,  Tumours,  more  or  less  solid,  which  arc  considered  ^ 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  fungus  or  polypus.  i 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinus,  ending  in  a collection  of  | 
matter.  The  frontal  sinus,  on  each  side,  is  lined  hy  a thin  fibre-  * 
mucous  membrane,  a continuation  of  that  which  lines  the  nostrils.  ■} 
The  two  sinuses  are  separated  by  a bony  partition,  which  rarely  runs  j 
in  the  course  of  the  middle  line ; so  that,  in  general,  the  one  sinus  ’ 
is  larger,  and,  in  many  instances,  much  larger  than  the  other,  jf 
Each  sinus  communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nostril,  i 
through  the  medium  of  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells.  The  communica-  ^ 
tion  is  narrow  and  circuitous.  Whether  the  diseases  of  the  frontal  f 
sinuses  are  mainly,  or  frequently,  or  at  all,  to  be  attributed  to  acci- 
dental closure  of  this  communication,  I shall  not  pretend  to  say. 
Beer  has  mentioned  sudden  suppression  of  severe  catarrh,  as  a caus6 
of  matter  collecting  within  the  sinuses.  It  is  known,  that  in  cases 
of  wounds  penetrating  into  these  cavities,  their  lining  membrane 
inflames,  and  secretes  a white  puriform  mucus,  which  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Cold,  and  the  other 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces  may  also 
affect  the  lining  membrane  of  these  cavities;  and  in  scrofulous  con- 
stitutions, curdy  pus  will  be  apt  to  collect  there,  as  it  often  does  in 
the  maxillary  sinuses. 

Suppression  of  the  natural  discharge  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, or  of  that  discharge  when  increased  by  disease,  seems  occa- 
sionally to  be  the  cause  of  amaurosis;^  probably  through  the  medium 
of  cerebral  congestion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  quote  examples  of  simple  sup- 
puration of  the  frontal  sinuses;  I shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  cases 
related  by  Kunge®  and  Richter.®  One  of  these  recovered  after  the 
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jiiliseased  cavity  was  opened  externally;  another,  after  bui’sting  of 
jjiilie  matter  into  the  nostril ; while  a tliird  proved  fatal  after  spon- 
jl.ianeous  discharge  of  the  matter  through  the  external  table  of  the 
iirrontal  bone,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

In  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the 
^pibscurity  of  the  symptoms  will  rarely  permit  any  decided  judgment 
r!;iio  be  formed  of  the  case,  or  any  active  treatment  to  be  adopted. 
!|in  all  the  three  cases  to  which  I have  referred,  the  disease  had 
jVidvanced,  either  to  a considerable  protrusion  of  the  outer  wall  of 
hilie  affected  sinus,  or  even  to  the  giving  way  of  the  cavity,  and  the 
1 “evacuation  of  the  contained  matter,  before  any  suspicion  seems  to 
jliave  been  excited.  Leeches  to  the  inside  of  the  nostrils,  and  other 
liantiphlogistic  means  would,  of  course,  he  adopted,  were  we  early 
I enough  called  in,  and  did  the  pain,  and  other  symptoms,  appear  to 
I ::ndicate  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus.  Emol- 
I lent,  and  afterwards  stimulating  vapours,  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils, 

I ' night  be  tried.  If  they  succeeded  in  exciting  a considerable  dis- 
I'  diarge  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  this  might  tend  to  relieve 

!::,he  inflamed  state  of  the  sinuses.’^ 

In  the  suppurative  stage,  perhaps  counter-irritation,  and  a variety 
fiof  other  measures,  might  prove  useful. 

The  last  stage,  in  which  the  frontal  bone  becomes  deformed, 
Ijtbhinned,  softened,  so  that  it  yields  to  external  pressure,  like  a piece 
ijojf  elastic  cartilage,  or  is  even  perforated  by  absorption,  or  by  caries, 
jli'jan  scarcely  be  mistaken.  The  opening,  however,  which  is  formed 
iji'.n  the  bone,  and  ultimately  in  the  integuments,  is  not  above,  or  on 
level  with,  the  eyebrow,  where  a careless  examination  of  the 
fiiinatomy  of  the  frontal  sinuses  might  lead  us  to  expect  it,  but  close 
|^to  the  inner  canthus;  so  that  the  case  might  be  mistaken  for  a dis- 
I'  ease  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  till  the  probe,  taking  a direction  upwards 
I and  backwards,  showed  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  In  a patient 
l^of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  the  first  symptom  which  attracted 
notice  was  the  abscess  pointing  under  the  skin,  immediately  above 
{‘the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  No  pain  had  attended 
ll'.the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  A large  quantity  of  thick  pus  was 
^j  'discharged  for  a length  of  time.  The  eye  was  not  affected, 
y In  this  stage,  there  cannot  exist  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
y extensively  laying  open  the  sinus,  either  with  a strong  curved  knife, 

■ or  a small  trephine,  evacuating  its  contents,  endeavouring  to  improve 
! the  state  of  its  lining  membrane,  by  lunar  caustic  injections,  and  the 
1 like,  and  then  allowing  the  parts  to  granulate  and  heal. 

! In  one  instance  in  which  Beer  trepanned  the  sinus,  not  merely 
: was  that  cavity  restored  completely  to  its  natural  state,  but  the  eye- 
I ball  returned  to  its  proper  place  in  the  orbit,  and  vision  was  rc- 
ti'Covered.  In  a second  case,  in  which  the  external  appearances  were 
not  nearly  so  alarming  as  in  the  former,  after  opening  the  outer 
table,  he  found,  on  examining  cautiously  with  the  probe,  that  the 
.'.inner  was  softened,  and  even  drilled  through;  in  this  case  the  eye 
was  totally  blind,  and  Beer  endeavoured  merely  to  check  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  disease,  by  making  a counter-opening  through  the  con- 
junctiva, above  the  eyeball.  In  a third  case,  the  symptoms  were 
decidedly  those  of  a collection  of  puriform  mucus  in  the  sinus,  but 
the  patient  would  hear  of  no  operation  being  attempted.  Five  weeks 
after  Beer’s  first  visit,  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus  gave  way  of  itself; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  more,  the  eye  was  lost,  and  a great 
portion  of  the  orbit  and  of  the  nose  destroyed  by  caries.  The  other 
eye  remained  completely  amaurotic.® 

2.  Encysted  tumours,  or  hydatids,  of  the  frontal  sinus.  Professor 
Langenbeck  has  published  two  interesting  cases  of  pressure  on  the 
orbit  from  disease  in  the  frontal  sinus.  He  speaks  of  them  as  cases 
of  hydatid ; a terra  much  misapplied  by  some  of  the  German  patho- 
logists. Runge  would  have  probably  regarded  them  as  cystic  or 
encysted  tumours  ; perhaps  the  one  was  nothing  more  than  a collec- 
tion of  mucus,  and  the  other  of  thick  matter.  The  situations  of  the 
protrusion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bone,  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  of  these  cases. 

Case  7o — F.  Reingartcn,  aged  17»  enjoyed  perfect  health  till  she  was  eight 
years  of  age,  when,  having  fallen  jnto  the  water  one  hot  day  in  1802,  she  was 
seized  next  day  with  convulsions,  followed  some  days  after  by  an  eruption.  This 
was  probably  measles,  but  they  ran  an  irregular  course.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  she  fell,  so  that  her  right  temple  struck  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a table, 
soon  after  which,  a hard  swelling  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  right  frontal  sinus. 
Devoid  of  pain,  it  gradually  extended  towards  the  right  temple,  and  involved  the 
whole  right  side  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  right  eye  speedily  became  displaced 
by  the  swelling,  in  a direction  outwards  and  downwards,  and  the  power  of  vision 
gradually  decreased. 

In  November  1818,  the  patient  applied  at  the  Surgical  Hospital  of  Gottingen. 
At  that  period,  the  swelling  extended  upwards  as  far  as  the  coronal  suture.  The 
orbital  edge  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  eyeball,  and  the  orbit  were  pressed  down- 
wards. The  eye  was  covered  by  the  eyelids,  and  not  pressed  out  of  the  orbit, 
so  that  properly  no  exophthalmos  existed ; but  the  orbit  rather,  along  with  the 
eye,  was  pressed  forwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  so  that  the  eye  was  in  a 
line  with  the  point  of  the  nose.  The  fissura  palpebrarum  had  a crescentic  form. 
The  eyeball  could  with  difficulty  be  moved  a little  towards  the  nose ; it  preserved 
its  natural  form,  and  was  not  atrophic,  but  completely  amaurotic.  Although  the 
swelling  was  on  the  whole  hard,  yet  in  the  temporal  region,  and  above  the  eye  it 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  immediately  rose  again,  when  the  pres- 
sure was  relaxed,  as  if  one  were  pressing  the  lid  of  a tin  box.  The  swelling  was 
entirely  free  of  pain,  except  when  one  pressed  hard  on  it,,  above  the  nose.  That 
the  swelling  did  not  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  brain  was  evident  from  there 
being  no  sign  of  any  disturbance  in  the  cerebral  functions.  There  was  no  headach, 
vomiting,  vertigo,  insensibility,  or  coma,  and  the  patient’s  general  health  was  good. 
From  its  situation,  its  hardness,  and  the  circumstance  that  at  certain  points  a thin 
lamina  of  bone  could  be  depressed  with  the  finger,  and  from  the  brain  being  free 
from  suffering,  it  was  concluded  that  the  swelling  depended  on  the  frontal  sinus 
being  dilated,  and  filled  with  some  morbid  product. 

Langenbeck  proceeded  to  open  the  swelling  on  the  2d  December  1818.  At 
the  place  where  the  tumour  yielded  to  pressure,  he  divided  the  integuments  by  a 
crucial  incision.  The  outer  table  of. the  frontal  bone  was  next  penetrated  by  a 
perforator,  and  through  the  aperture  thus  made,  a pair  of  forceps  was  applied  so  as 
to  break  away  some  pieces  of  the  outer  table.  Through  the  opening  there  was  di^ 
charged  a clear  ropy  lymphatic  fluid,  escaping  from  a white  shining  cyst,  which 
filled  the  whole  frontal  sinus,  and  which  had  been  penetrated  by  the  perforator. 
The  cyst,  or  hydatid,  as  the  narrator  of  the  case  styles  it,  was  laid  hold  of  with 
the  forceps  and  partially  extracted.  _ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity,  a measure  was  introduced. 
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sr’rom  the  opening  to  the  orbitary  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  it  measured  three 
j Gaelics ; to  the  frontal  sinus  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
ipavity/ three  inches  and  a half.  With  the  finger  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus 
jL’as  distinctly  felt.  The  anterior  wall  was  thin  and  spongy.  The  cyst  was  thick, 
iirnd  where  it  had  been  attached,  almost  cartilaginous.  Internally  it  formed  several 
itibbcs,  containing  a yellowish  fluid. 

ii  The  sinus  was  filled  with  lint,  and  after  some  days  discharged  a quantity  of 
;.hain  ichorous  matter,  for  w’hich  injections  of  willow'  bark  decoction,  with  myrrh, 
:»t?ere  employed.  After  a time  injections  containing  corrosive  sublimate  were  used, 
,»uut,  bringing  on  salivation,  they  were  omitted.  The  internal  treatment  w'as  at 
ji-rst  antiphlogistic,  but  when  the  ichorous  discharge  came  on,  bark  was  given, 
jrrhe  swelling  subsided  only  in  an  inconsiderable  degree  when  the  patient  left  the 
^I'ospital.  In  the  winter  1819-20  she  returned,  with  the  swelling  in  the  same 
i : tate,  and  the  discharge  of  matter  still  as  abundant.  Langenbeck  now  passed 
j-.wo  setons  througb  the  sinus,  by  wdiich  means  the  discharge  and  the  swelling 
ji  iminished.9 

ii  Case  76. — A ploughboy,  of  20  years  of  age,  11  years  before  his  admission 
^ nto  the  hospital,  had,  while  playing  at  tennis,  received  a stroke  with  a racket 
i n the  left  side  of  the  nose,  and  on  the  left  eye,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
I .great  degree  of  sw'clling,  which,  after  a time,  completely  disappeared.  Two 
; ears  afterwards,  he  began  to  feel  pain  in  the  part,  and  observed  a protuberance 
5 t the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

i When  the  patient  came  to  the  hospital,  Langenbeck  found  the  eyeball  natural 
b 1 form,  the  power  of  vision  not  affected,  and  the  pupil  lively.  The  eyeball,  how- 
p ver,  was  pressed  outwards  and  downwards,  by  a considerable  sw'elling  at  the 

iii  iner  angle  of  the  eye.  Tlie  swelling  had  exactly  the  appearance  and  the 
if  ituation  of  a greatly  distended  lacryinal  sac,  but  was  considerably  bigger  than  w'e 
ielmost  ever  find  the  sac,  even  in  its  state  of  greatest  enlargement.  That  this 
ij'welling  did  not  consist  in  an  enlarged  lacryraal  sac,  Langenbeck  concluded  from 
ip.  is  not  being  able  to  empty  it,  no  mucus  or  tears  being  evacuated  from  the  puncta 
i n pressure,  and  the  tears  being  duly  conveyed  into  the  nostril,  without  dropping 
(ji;pon  the  cheek.  The  patient’s  voice  was  similarly  affected  as  that  of  one  with 
ii'  lolypus  in  the  nose.  The  swelling  communicated  an  obscure  impression  of  fluctua- 
t:  ion.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  swelling,  or  towards  the  nose,  it  was  bounded  by 
(> . sharp  edge  of  bone,  which  was  felt  exactly  where  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper 

i : naxillary  bone  rises  by  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  As  the  surface  of  the  swelling 
t vas  not  covered  by  any  layer  of  bone,  but  felt  soft  and  fluctuating,  it  was  not  easy 
! o form  a jiroper  judgment  regarding  its  seat,  and  one  might  have  readily  fallen 
|:  nto  the  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  an  enlarged  lacrymal  sac.  Against  such  a 
r upposition,  no  doubt,  there  was  the  remarkable  displacement  of  the  eye  outwards 
|i  ind  downwards.  As  the  swelling  also  extended  from  the  inner  angle  upwards 
jimd  towards  the  frontal  sinus,  Langenbeck  concluded  that  that  cavity  was  the 

ii  eat  of  the  disease. 

i;  An  incision  being  made  from  above  downwards,  close  to  the  sharp  edge  of  bone 
ipvhich  was  felt  at  the  inner  side  of  the  swelling,  and  in  such  away  as  to  avoid  both 
jl  he  lacrymal  sac  and  lacrymal  canals,  after  the  soft  parts  were  sufficiently  divided, 
|»  I white  glistening  sac  came  into  view.  On  touching  this  with  the  finger,  it  was 
b ivident  that  it  contained  a soft  mass.  Langenbeck  separated  the  swelling  as  much 
IS  ])ossible  ; but  as  he  found  that  it  extended  deep  into  the  nostril,  he  opened  it, 
I vhereupon  there  issued  from  it  a greyish-white  tenacious  substance.  He  cut  away 
j-'  vith  the  scissors  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  sac,  and  introduced  his  finger  into  its 
h ;avity.  Its  depth  amounted  to  3 inches.  With  the  point  of  his  finger  he  reached 
ik'is  far  as  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  He  could  not  reach  the  orbit,  nor  touch  the 
•hyeball.  He  felt  from  the  diseased  cavity  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  formed  by 
he  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  a part  of  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal,  and  the 
os  unguis.  This  wall  of  the  orbit,  along  with  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  nasal  duct, 
■^vas  pressed  outwards ; hence  arose  the  displacement  of  the  eyeball,  while  the 
i'joassage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose  continued  uninterrupted.  Langenbeck  intro- 
jMuced  his  forefinger  up  into  the  frontal  sinus.  He  decided,  therefore,  that  the 
(tfisease  had  originated  there,  and  had  descended  by  the  side  of  the  nostril.  He 
1 f ;ould  now  see  into  a large  cavity  filled  with  a greyish-white  tenacious  mass,  which 
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he  removed  with  his  finger  and  a pair  of  forceps.  This  substance  was  contained 
in  a sliut  sac,  distinct  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  sinus ; and  had  it  not 
been  so,  he  thinks  the  sul)stance  in  question  would  hare  made  its  way  into  the 
nostril.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  swelling  was  not  covered  by  bone 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  It  must,  therefore,  he  thinks,  have  made  its  way 
either  between  the  os  unguis  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  or 
it  must  have  produced  the  absorption  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  more  probable 
conjecture,  as  the  edge  of  the  nasal  process  felt  so  sharp.  The  tenacious  substance, 
which  was  extracted,  w’as  enough  to  till  a tea-cup.  I'J 

3.  Polypus  of  the  frontal  sinus.  I know  of  no  case  upon  record, 
In  which  polypus  was  found  in  either  of  tlie  frontal  sinuses,  without  the 
same  disease  existing  in  the  neighbouring  cavities  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  a polypus  might  occupy  one 
or  other  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  without  any  tumour  of  the  same  sort 
existing  in  the  nostrils,  or  maxillary  sinuses ; and  that  slowly  dilat- 
ing the  cavity  in  which  it  took  its  origin,  it  might  dhsplacc  the  eye- 
ball, and  attenuate  and  soften  the  external  table  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  sinus  should  be  opened ; and  as 
polypus  is  often  attached  by  a narrow  neck  to  the  mucous  membrane 
which  gives  it  birth,  the  tumour  might  probably  be  extirpated  with 
success. 

Case  77. — In  1725,  there  died  at  the  Ildpital  de  la  Charite,  in  Paris,  a lad  of 
17  or  18  years  of  age  ; who,  subsequent  to  sinall-pox,  had,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  been  affected  with  polypi.  There  were  seven  of  them  altogether;  in 
the  nose,  throat,  maxillary,  and  frontal  sinuses.  His  appearance  was  hidetms ; 
his  face  enormously  enlarged  ; his  nose  spread  out  to  the  usual  width  of  the  malar 
bones  ; and  the  up])er  maxillary  bones  greatly  dilated.  He  had  a very  considera- 
ble protuberance  at  the  root  of  the  nose ; his  eyes  wore  almost  entirely  protruded 
from  the  orbits ; the  distance  between  them  was  at  least  thrice  the  natural  dis- 
tance ; and  the  tears  ran  over  the  cheeks,  mixed  with  pus  from  two  lacrymal 
fistulae.  The  palate  was  so  much  depressed  that  it  lay  uj)on  the  tongue  ; the 
lower  jaw  was  not  changed  in  size  or  form,  but  it  was  continually  depressed,  so 
that  the  saliva  flowed  uninterruptedly.  At  the  entrance  to  the  nostrils,  two  polypi 
were  seen,  which  completely  filled  these  cavities ; as  was  proven  by  introducing 
a fle.xible  probe,  which  could  be  passed  around  each  of  the  j)oly[)i,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  obstacle. 

On  dissection,  the  one  superior  maxillarj’  bone  was  found  to  be  at  its  middle  as 
thin  as  the  skin  of  an  onion ; while  the  other  had  already  given  way,  so  as  to 
bring  into  view  the  thin  and  polished  membrane  enveloping  a polypus,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  reddish  and  very  elastic,  loose  at  all  points  except  towards  the 
nostril,  where  it  was  attached  bj'  a slender  pedicle.  'I  he  two  frontal  sinuses  were 
converted  into  a single  cavity,  occupied  by  two  polyj)i,  which,  united,  might  have 
equalled  the  bulk  of  the  maxillary  jjolypus  just  mentioned.  Each  of  them  was 
attached  by  a slender  pedicle,  close  to  the  excretory  passages  from  the  sinuses. 
The  lining  membrane  of  these  cavities  was  thickened.  The  orbits  were  found  to 
be  diminished  in  size  by  the  intrusion  of  the  polypi ; the  eyeballs  consetpiently 
displaced  ; each  os  unguis  completely  separated  from  the  other  bones  of  the  orbits, 
and  so  pressed  upon  as  to  have  becouie  convex  instead  of  concave  towards  the 
cavities  of  the  orbits  ; and  the  bones  of  the  nose  separated  from  each  other,  to  the 
extent  of  several  lines. ' ■ 

§ 4.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Maxillary  Sinus. 

The  diseases  of  the  maxillary  are  upon  the  whole  analogous  to 
those  of  the  frontal  sinus.  They  are  more  frequent,  more  variable, 
and  generally  more  easily  recognised.  They  dilate  the  cavity  ot 
the  sinus,  thin  by  pressure  tlie*bones  which  form  its  walls,  and 
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orce  them  at  last  to  give  way.  They  disfigure  the  face,  displace 
;ae  eyeball,  and,  if  neglected,  prove  fatal. 

1 . Collections  of  mucus  or  of  pus  within  the  maxillary  sinus.  A 
i nin  continuation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  passes  from  the 
I ; ppcr  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nostril,  through  a narrow 
I i>perture,  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  forms  its  lining  membrane. 
I ,'he  fluid  secreted  by  this  membrane  is  apt  to  accumulate,  con- 
||:;ituting  what  some  have  called  dropsy  of  the  sinus ; in  other  cases, 
||;iiis  cavity  is  filled  with  thin  puriform  mucus,  or  with  thick  curdy 

If: us.  Obstruction  of  the  communication  between  the  sinus  and  the 
1 ostril,  cold,  blows,  aftections  of  the  teeth,  small-pox,  and  various 
i ther  causes,  have  been  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  these  dis- 
Ivased  accumulations,  which  have  often  been  known  to  increase  so 
1 1 inch  as  to  elevate  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  force  the  eyeball  for- 
f /ards  from  its  place,  as  well  as  to  dilate  and  even  perforate  the 
I uter  wall  of  the  sinus.  As  an  important  diagnostic  sign,  it  may 
I e mentioned,  that  in  cases  of  mucous  or  purulent  collection  within 
Si  he  sinus,  or  of  accumulation  of  fluid  in  a cyst  developed  in  the 
|H.  abstance  of  the  bone,  the  external  bony  shell  generally  becomes  so 
i \ lin,  as  to  yield  and  crackle  under  pressure  like  a piece  of  parch- 
I lent.  This  symptom  is  awanting  in  exostosis,  and  also  generally  in 
ii  mgus  or  polypus  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  It  is  right,  however, 
I ever  to  depend  entirely  on  external  diagnostic  signs  in  diseases  of 
I le  antrum,  but  always,  before  proceeding  to  any  further  operation, 

!)  perforate,  or  attempt  to  perforate  the  tumour,  so  as  to  ascertain 
" s nature.  In  a case  related  by  M.  Gensoul,  the  incompressibility 
f the  tumour  led  him  to  suppose  it  to  be  bony,  and  he  was  pro- 
I ceding  to  the  excision  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  when,  on 
I lunging  a pair  of  scissors  into  the  swelling,  it  proved  to  be  a collec- 
i on  of  mucus.^^ 

I ^ For  an  example  of  apparently  simple  accumulation  of  mucus 
I 'ithin  the  maxillary  sinus,  I may  refer  to  a case  which  occurred  to 
I I.  Dubois. 

I Case  78 — The  patient  when  a boy  of  7 years  of  age,  was  observed  by  his 
I irents  to  have  a hard  round  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a filbert,  near  the  root  of 
le  nasal  process  of  the  left  upper  maxillary  bone.  It  gave  no  pain  and  did  not 
I )pear  to  be  increasing,  A blow,  however,  which  he  received  about  a year  after 
I / a fall,  excited  this  tumour  to  grow,  which  it  did  by  almost  insensible  degrees 
I d he  wip  15.  It  then  began  to  enlarge  more  evidently  and  to  cause  slight  j>ain. 
. y the  time  he  was  18,  it  was  so  considerable  in  size  as  to  raise  the  floor  of  the 
H bit,  so  that  the  eye  was  pressed  upwards  and  appeared  less  than  the  other,  on 
mount  of  the  limited  motion  ot  the  lids.  The  palate  was  depressed,  so  that  it 
rmed  a swelling  of.  about  the  size  of  an  egg  divided  longitudinally  ; the  nostril 
I as  almost  conqiletely  closed,  and  the  nose  was  twisted  to  the  right.  The  cheek 
I as  prominent;  and  the  skin  below  the  lower  eyelid,  and  covering  the  upper 
I irt  of  the  tumour,  was  of  a livid  colour,  and  seemed  ready  to  give  W'ay.  The 
I iper  lip  was  pushed  upwards,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  gums  on  the  left  side 
I id  advanced  beyond  the  level  of  those  on  the  right.  Breathing,  speech,  inastica- 
I in,  and  sleep,  were  impeded.  ’ 

I ^Sabatier,  Pelletan,  and  Boyer  being  called  into  consultation,  the  unanimous 
I nnion  appears  to  have  been  that  this  was  a case  of  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
I quinng  an  operation.  So  much  thinned  was  the  bone  behind  the  uimer  lip] 

\ at  Dubois  felt  there  a degree  of  fluctuation,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  sinus  at 
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that  place,  expecting  merely  to  give  issue  to  a small  (piantity  of  ichorous  fluid, 
and  theu  to  encounter  the  fungous  tumour.  The  opening,  however,  allowed  a 
very  considerable  (piantity  of  ropy  substance  to  escape,  similar  to  what  is  found 
in  ronula.  Tlie  probe  being  jiassed  into  the  opening,  entered  evidently  a large 
cavity,  quite  free  of  any  kind  of  fungous  or  ])oly|ious  growth.  It  is  probable  that 
the  opening  made  at  this  first  operation,  if  kejit  from  closing,  would  have  served 
for  the  complete  cure  of  the  disease  ; but  Dubois  appears  to  have  thought  differ- 
ently,  and  proceeded,  five  days  afterwards,  to  extract  three  teeth,  and  to  remove 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  alveolar  process.  This  enabled  him,  on  placing 
the  jiatient  on  a favourable  light,  to  see  the  whole  interior  of  the  dilated  sinus,  at 
the  iipjicr  part  of  which,  and  near  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  he  discovered  a tsiiiine 
tooth,  which  he  extracted.  After  this,  the  cavity  gradually  shrunk;  the  tumour 
of  the  cheek,  that  of  the  palate,  and  the  dis])lacement  of  tlie  nose,  continued  for 
some  time  ; but  after  17  months  no  deformity  existed. 

A collection  of  pus  within  the  maxillary  sinus,  whether  produced 
in  consequence  of  jiriinary  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane,  or 
of  inflammation  excited  by  diseased  teeth,  which  is  more  generally 
the  case,  is  not  unfrequently  evacuated  in  part  through  the  opening 
of  the  sinus  into  the  nostril ; much  oftener,  however,  that  opening 
appears  to  be  obstructed,  so  that  the  pus  oozes  through  the  alveoli, 
or  collects  and  distends  the  sinus,  producing  a series  of  symptoms 
similar  to  those  which  existed  in  the  case  of  simple  mucocele  just 
quoted. 

Case  79. — Some  years  ago,  I had  under  my  care  a gentleman,  in  whom  the 
left  maxillary  sinus  w as  affected  with  this  disease,  to  such  a degree  that  the  face  was 
strikingly  deformed,  the  bone  absorbed  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  cheek, 
and  the  eye  partially  displaced.  I directed  the  second  molaris,  which  was 
in  a decayed  state,  to  be  removed  ; and  through  the  alveolus,  1 perforated  the 
sinus  so  as  to  give  exit  to  a considerable  quantity  of  purulent  fluid.  I then 
pushed  up  a lacrymal  style  into  the  opening,  removing  it  every  day,  and  injecting 
the  sinus  with  tepid  water.  Under  this  treatment  the  secretion  of  matter  ceased^ 
and  the  sinus  shrunk  to  its  natural  size. 

In  neglected  cases  of  suppuration  within  the  maxillary  sinus, 
various  parts  of  its  walls  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  pus,  or  rendered  carious  from  inflamma- 
tion. The  floor  of  the  orbit  sometimes  suffers  these  changes.  The 
matteV,  issuing  from  the  sinus,  infiltrates  behind  the  lower  eyelid, 
whieh  swells  and  inflames,  sometimes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lacrymal  sac,  and  at  length  there  is  formed  a fistulous  opening 
through  the  eyelid,  by  which  matter  is  from  day  to  day  discharged. 
Perhaps  the  patient  is  brought  to  us  in  this  state,  when  on  passing 
a probe  along  the  fistula,  we  readily  ascertain  that  it  enters  a dis- 
eased maxillary  sinus. 

Case  80. — In  a case  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  eye  was  already  lost  and  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  fistulous,  Bertraiuli,  having  introduced  a probe,  or  .‘den<ier  per- 
forator, along  the  fistida  into  the  maxillary  sinus,  directed  it  as  perpendicularly 
as  he  could  against  the  inferior  wall  of  that  cavity,  and  while  with  two  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  he  ]>ressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  he  pushed  the  instrument 
through  the  alveolar  process  from  above,  between  the  last  two  molares.  Afler 
this  operation,  the  pus  ceased  to  flow  by  the  fistula  of  the  orbit,  and  the  patient 

recovered. 

The  mode  of  operating  followed  in  this  case  may  be  adopted, 
when  the  jaws,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  cannot  be  sufficiently  separ- 
ated to  permit  a similar  opening  into  the  sinus  to  be  made  from 
below.  Wherever  the  opening  is  made,  whether  at  the  fossa  caniua. 
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■ • through  one  of  the  alveoli,  it  ought  to  be  kept  patent,  either  by 
c dossil  of  lint,  a lacrymal  style,  or  a silver  canula,  which  is  to  be 
iathdrawn  daily,  and  the  sinus  injected  either  with  water  or  a weak 
s ilution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  patient  may  also  use  a gargle 

• equently,  and  press  it  up  into  the  antrum. 

( Cases  of  suppurating  maxillary  sinus.have  sometimes  been  success- 
il.lly  treated  by  the  introduction  of  a seton  through  the  dilated 
levity,  although  this  is  not  a practice  to  be  much  recommended.  The 
•■iton  is  passed  either  through  openings  in  the  bone  already  formed 
1 the  course  of  the  disease,**^  or  by  new  perforations.  Weinhold 
niiietrates  from  the  outside  of  the  cheek  into  the  diseased  antrum, 
r id  brings  out  the  perforating  instrument  on  the  palate;*^  Hedenus 
;?parates  the  cheek  from  its  connexion  with  the  superior  maxillary 
l ine,  and  then  pushes  a strong  needle,  armed  with  woollen  threads, 
irough  the  diseased  cavity.^* 

! In  some  instances,  where  the  cavity  was  much  dilated,  a cure  has 
een  effected  by  practising  an  extensive  opening  into  the  side  of 

• le  antrum  above  the  alveoli;*®  and  in  others,  only  after  considerable 
. ifoliations  of  its  walls.®® 

2.  Polypus  or  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
ble  to  recognise  this  very  serious  disease  in  its  incipient  stage;  but, 

1 it  advances,  it  always  affects  the  neighbouring  parts  in  such  a 
\ay,  as  to  render  evident  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  vindicate  the 
:.nployment  of  an  effective  surgical  treatment.  The  dilated  sinus  is 
i langed  in  form  ; the  teeth  belonging  to  the  affected  bone  become 
ose,  or  fall  out  spontaneously ; the  alveolar  process  becomes 
•ongy,  and  from  its  cavities  there  sprout  out  fungous  granulations; 
.ere  is  frequent  bleeding  from  the  corresponding  nostril ; respira- 
on  through  that  nostril  becomes  impeded;  and  on  inspection,  a 
olypous  mass  is  found  stretching  into  it  from  the  antrum  ; often  the 
line  growth  raises  the  skin  in  the  situation  of  the  lacrymal  sac  ; 
•metimes  it  extends  across  the  nostrils,  producing  by  its  pressure 
le  absorption  of  the  septum  narium,  and  projects  at  the  inner  angle 
f the  opposite  eye  also ; the  cheek  is  greatly  dilated  and  deformed, 
■id  at  length  the  prominent  point  of  the  bony  shell  gives  way  ; the 
oor  of  the  orbit  is  destroyed,  and  the  eyeball  is  pushed  from  its 
lace ; the  palate  is  softened  and  depressed ; if  nothing  is  done  to 
;move  the  polypus,  frequent  hsemorrhagies  weaken  the  system, 
ectic  fever  comes  on,  and  death  closes  the  scene. 

It  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  there  are  essential  differences  in 
le  nature  of  the  polypous  or  fungous  gi'owths,  which  are  met  with  in 
le  antrum.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  treatment,  in  some 
■ises,  in  which  the  tumour  has  not  been  extirpated,  and  the  fatal 
-isult  in  other  cases,  where  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  or  even  ex- 
sion  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  has  been  accomplished,  would 
ad  us  to  this  conclusion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  most 
equent,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  antrum,  par- 
I ike  of  the  nature  of  fungus  hmmatodes,  which  in  some  cases  seems 
I » be  formed  entirely  within  the  cavity,  and  in  its  progress,  destroys 
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the  bones ; while,  in  other  cases,  the  bones  appear  to  be  first  affect- 
ed, so  that  the  disease  is,  in  fact,  osteo-sarcoma. 

That  the  direction  of  the  pressure  of  a fungus  within  the  antrum, 
is  different  in  different  cases,  is  a fact  of  which  I am  fully  convinced, 
from  the 'cases  which  have  come  within  my  own  observation.  In 
some,  chiefly  children  or  adolescents,  the  principal  protrusion  is  for- 
wards and  outwards,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  orbit  is  less  disturbed ; 
in  others,  the  pressure  is  chiefly  inwards,  so  that  the  tumour  speedily 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  nostril,  destroys  the  septum  narium,  and 
rises  into  view  at  the  inner  canthus  of  each  eye,  covered  only  by  the 
integuments  ; while  in  a third  set,  and  these  chiefly  old  people,  the 
fungus  makes  little  or  no  pressure  outwards,  but  proceeds  inwards 
and  upwards,  causing  absorption  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  destroying 
the  soft  parts  within  that  cavity  by  exciting  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration, and  lastly  affecting  the  orbitary  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

I cannot  better  illustrate  the  effects  produced  on  the  orbit  by 
polypus  or  fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  than  by  relating  the  follow- 
ing case  : — 

Case  81. — James  Macculloch,  a^ed  53,  who  l)ecaine  a patient,  under  my  care, 
at  the  (Jlasgrow  h>ye  liiHrmary,  in  February  18iJ8,  stated  that  he  had  been  sensi- 
ble of  a stuffing  of  the  right  nostril  for  some  years  ; that  six  months  before  his 
admission,  he  had  been  attacked  with  supra-orbital  pain,  darting  towards  the  right 
side  of  his  head  ; and  in  a short  time  after  tliis,  with  ])ain  in  the  region  of  the 
right  maxillary  sinus,  stretching  tow'ards  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  increased  w lieu 
he  opened  his  mouth.  This  was  soon  followed  by  stillicidiurn  lacrymarum  ; a soft 
clastic  .swelling,  in  the  situation  of  the  right  lacryrnal  sac ; and  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball  forwards,  outwards,  and  upwards,  from  the  orbit.  He  complained  of  a 
want  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  right  side  of  his  mouth.  He  slejit  little,  on 
account  of  the  jiain  above  the  eye.  t)n  c.xamining  the  jialate,  it  was  found  to  be 
yielding  and  elastic  under  the  right  maxillary  sinus.  For  several  weeks,  the  vision 
had  been  double,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  right  eye.  The 
conjunctiva  was  inflamed,  the  eyelids  adhered  in  the  morning,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  exposed  state  of  the  iirotruded  eye,  a small  ulcer  existed  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cornea.  The  right  nostril  was  found  to  be  tilled  liy  a polypous  excrescence, 
of  a white  colour,  and  medullary  texture,  which  bled  i)rofiisely  on  being  touched. 

After  clearing  aw  ay  this  substance  with  the  polypus-forceps,  a carious  opening, 
sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
nostril  and  the  maxillary  sinus.  With  the  finger,  introduced  through  this  open- 
ing, it  was  ascertained  that  the  sinus  was  completely  filled  with  the  same  kind  of 
polypous  excrescence  w liich  had  occupied  the  nostril.  The  clearing  of  the  nostril 
w’as  performed  on  the  1‘Jth  ; and  it  is  remarkalile,  that  this  had  so  much  relieved 
the  pressure  on  the  orbit,  that  five  days  after,  when  I j)rocecded  to  open  the  max- 
illary sinus,  the  ulcer  of  tlie  cornea  was  already  cicatrized,  evidently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  eyeball  having  retreated  somewhat  into  the  orbit,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  better  defended  by  the  lids. 

On  the  24th,  I made  an  incision,  oblique  in  its  direction,  from  above  down- 
wards, and  from  without  inwards,  through  the  cheek,  down  to  the  bone,  with  the 
intention  of  oj)ening  the  sinus,  and  removing  its  contents.  I found,  however, 
that  the  polypus  had  already  produced  absor|)tion  of  the  outer  w’all  ot  the  sinus, 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  this  opening,  the  polyj)us  was 
broken  down  and  extracted.  It  resembled  brain  in  colour  and  consistence.  The 
bony  parietes  of  the  sinus  were  felt  throughout  to  be  diseased  ; its  nasal  side  much 
disorganized;  the  os  unguis  gone;  the  orbital  side,  and  indeed  the  whole  interior 
of  the  sinus,  denuded  of  its  lining  membrane.  A long  dossil  of  lint  w'as  introduced 
into  the  sinus.  In  a few  days,  a jirofuse  secretion  of  white  ftetid  matter  flowed 
from  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus,  on  removing  the  dossil  ot  lint. 
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By  the  4th  March,  the  nose  and  lacrymal  region  were  much  more  natural  in 
: - their  appearance,  and  the  eye  more  in  its  place.  A solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
((^i  to  Ibij  of  water)  was  daily  injected  into  the  sinus,  with  the  view  of  correct- 
' iiing  the  fmtor  of  the  discharge.  The  long  dossil  of  lint  was  carefully  introduced,  so 
i las  to  fill  the  cavity  completely.  By  the  9th,  all  pain  had  ceased,  the  eye  was 
. -still  more  in  its  place,  the  vision  improved,  and  the  shape  of  the  face  much  more 
; inatural.  The  discharge  had  lost  its  fcetor,  and  was  less  in  quantity.  By  the  18th, 

1 t the  double  vision  was  gone.  By  the  27th  April,  there  was  very  little  discharge, 
.and  the  vision  was  much  improved.  On  the  5th  August,  the  report  runs  thus : — 
) i General  health  and  local  symptoms  go  on  improving — On  pressing  the  site  of  the 
.lacrymal  sac,  thick  white  matter  issues  from  the  lower  puncturn,  but  is  diminishing 
under  the  use  of  an  injection  of  the  nitras  argenti  solution — Antrum  seems  con- 

3 tracting,  and  discharges  very  little — Water  injected  by  the  opening,  flows  out  by 
t the  nostril. 

> On  the  whole,  this  case  proved  much  more  satisfactory,  than,  from  the  very 
: disorganized  state  of  the  sinus,  I had  expected.  Vision  and  life  were  saved  by 
'<  the  operation.  More  than  six  years  after,  the  jjatient  was  in  good  health,  the 

> wound  much  contracted,  the  sinus  still  kept  open  with  a bent  wooden  style,  and 
! no  appearance  of  any  reproduction  ef  the  polypus.  In  April  1835,  however, 

Macculloch  presented  himself  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  with  similar  symptoms  on  the 
i left  side,  as  had  formerly  attended  the  commencement  of  the  disease  of  the  right 
V antrum.  He  was  ordered  to  bo  received  as  an  in-patient,  but  appears  to  have 
‘i  declined  admission. 

i In  the  case  which  I have  just  now  related,  the  bleeding  was  easily 

4 r restrained;  but  in  other  instances  profuse  haemorrhage  has  followed 
j • the  cutting  or  tearing  away  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to  demand  the  ap- 

plication  of  the  actual  cautery.  This  means  has  also  been  employed 
^ for  destroying  the  remains  of  the  fungus,  when  it  could  not  be  com- 
i|  pletely  extirpated. 

The  sinus  might  have  been  cleared,  in  Macculloch’s  case,  without 
S'  making  any  incision  through  the  integuments,  namely,  by  detaching 
the  cheek  from  the  upper  maxillary  bone ; but  in  this  way,  the  dis- 
: charge  would  of  course  have  flowed  into  the  mouth,  which  would 
- have  been  very  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  and  he  would  have  been 
f;  exposed  to  foreign  substances  entering  the  sinus.  When  w'e  are 
anxious  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  patient,  we  will  per- 
haps  prefer  this  mode  of  operating ; but  when  that  is  less  our  object 
than  a ready,  effectual,  and  even  less  disagreeable  method  of  getting 
3 rid  of  the  disease,  the  incision  through  the  cheek  will  be  adopted. 

1 he  method  of  operating  followed  by  Desault,  in  fungus  of  the 
maxillary  sinus,  consisted,  not  merely  in  opening  that  cavity,  after 
detaching  the  cheek  from  the  bone,  but  in  removing,  with  the  gouge 
and  mallet,  a considerable  portion  of  the  alveolar  process. I 
^ should  regard  this  as  in  general  unnecessary.  Through  the  mouth, 
i it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  sufficiently  to  lay  open  the  sinus  ; but 
by  cutting  through  the  cheek,  the  bone  may  be  so  completely  ex- 
posed, and  an  opening  made  of  such  a size  into  the  sinus,  as  shall 
readily  permit  the  diseased  mass  to  be  removed.  Since  1 first  pub- 
lished these  1 emai  ks  in  1830,  a still  more  formidable  operation  has 
been  frequently  performed  for  the  cure  of  fungus  of  the  maxillary 
■sinus,  namely  total  excision  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone.  This 
<J)eration,  first  proposed  by  M.  Gensoul,  has  been  practised  by  Mr 
Syme,  Mr  Guthrie,  and  others.  An  operation  of  such  severity  should 
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be  had  recourse  to,  only  where  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  first, 
that  the  disease  is  so  confined  to  the  maxillary  and  neighbouring 
hones,  that  it  can  he  completely  removed,  and  secondly,  that  it  can- 
not be  destroyed  by  any  other  method.  A fungus  completely  con- 
fined within  the  antrum  may  always,  I apprehend,  he  extirpated, 
without  sacrificing  more  than  a portion  of  its  jiarietes;  a malignant 
tumour,  which  has  already  thrown  its  ramifications  into  the  nostril 
and  the  orbit,  could  not  he  removed,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  several 
of  the  other  bones  of  the  face  besides  the  upper  maxillary,  A 
malignant  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  maxillary  bone  is,  I am  afraid,  a 
hopeless  case.  The  most  favourable  cases  for  excision  are  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous tumours  of  the  bone.^^ 

The  following  case  is  remarkable,  on  account  both  of  the  great 
degree  of  disorganization  produced  by  the  disease,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  the  method  of  cure. 

Case  82 — A man,  aged  36,  applied  to  Dr  Eble,  on  account  of  an  (dcerated 
state  of  the  left  cheek,  with  protrusion  and  amaurosis  of  the  eye  of  that  side. 
The  cheek  was  not  merely  inflamed  and  painful,  hut  j)artly  ulcerated,  and  the 
subjacent  bone  exposed,  softened,  and  j)erforated  in  five  difiercnt  points.  The 
j)robe,  introduced  through  these  openings,  was  met  by  an  elastic  fleshy  sul> 
stance,  which  completely  filled  the  antrum,  and  liy  pushing  up  the  roof  of  this 
cavity,  had  driven  the  eyeball  forwards  and  outwards.  The  floor  of  the  antrum 
was  yet  entire  ; but  the  alveolar  process  at  one  place,  where  formerly  there  had 
been  a carious  tooth,  gave  issue  to  a considerable  quantity  of  feetid  ichor.  The 
eye  was  so  much  jirotruded,  that  it  could  not  be  covered  by  the  lids  ; the  amau- 
rosis so  far  advanced,  that  the  patient  could  at  a footsteji’s  distance  perceive  very 
large  objects  but  obscurely  ; the  motions  of  the  eye  extremely  difficult  ; severe 
nocturnal  jiain  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  prevented  sleep.  The  patient  had 
always  been  healthy,  except  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  had  suficred  from  severe 
toothach,  for  which  he  had  had  three  carious  teeth  extracted ; and  from  ulcers  of 
the  gums.  He  had,  moreover,  experienced  an  increasing  weakness  of  sight.  At 
this  period,  the  surgeons  who  attended  him,  opened  twice  a swelling  over  the 
second  and  third  molares,  and  at  each  time  a quantity  of  yellowish  and  slightly 
fuitid  jms  was  evacuated. 

In  order  to  limit  the  farther  spread  of  the  ulcerative  inflammation  with  which 
the  cheek  was  affected.  Dr  Eble  ordered  leeches  to  the  sound  parts,  and  the  dis- 
eased parts  to  be  bathed  with  a lukewarm  lotion,  and  carefully  cleaned.  The 
swelling  and  pains  diminished,  and  the  ulcerated  places  became  cleaner.  The 
matter  not  escaping  easily  from  the  antrum  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
openings,  he  dilated  these  with  sponge-tent,  and  then  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
polypous  mass,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  api)lied  daily  through  one 
or  other  openingfor  the  space  of  10  minutes.  In  four  weeks,  there  was  a free  space 
of  4 lines  betwixt  the  edges  of  the  openings  and  the  j)olyi)us,  so  that  he  could 
now  inject  into  the  interval,  twice  daily,  a saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  hastened  very  much  the  destruction  of  the  nolyjms,  for  in  14  days  the  eye- 
ball was  ])erceptibly  retracted,  and  its  motions  had  become  freer.  The  violent 
pains  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  were  at  the  same  time  mitigated,  but  vision  was 
not  improved, although  the  pupil  was  not  so  much  dilated.  In  the  8th  week  of  the 
treatment,  Dr  Eble  removed  with  the  scissors  the  portion  of  bone  between  two  of 
the  openings,  and  in  consequence  of  this  was  enabled  to  apply  the  caustic  more  free- 
ly, by  which  the  com])lete  destruction  of  the  polypus  was  efi'ected  in  the  12th  week. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  osseous  walls  of  the  antrum  were  nowhere  carious,  but 
only  6|)ongy,  and  that  the  floor  of  the  orbit  had  suffered  very  little.  As  the  poly- 
pus shrunk,  all  the  symptoms  of  amaurosis  were  removed,  and  the  eye  returned 
into  its  natural  situation  ; a good-conditioned  suppuration  took  |)lace  in  the  whole 
parts  aflcctcd  ; the  obstinate  growth  of  the  mucous  membrane  stopped,  and  the 
spongy  bone  became  firmer  in  its  texture  ; healthy  granulations  sjirung  from  all 
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^ '.the  openings ; and  these  gradually  contracted,  until  one  after  the  other  closed. 

; lln  four  months,  the  patient  was  perfeetly  cured. 

A most  remarkable  instance  of  successful  extirpation  of  a maxil- 
' llary  fungus  occurred  in  tlie  practice  of  Dr  Thomas  White  of  Man- 
j tchester.'’ Indeed,  the  hones  of  the  orbit  appear  to  have  suffered  more 

iin  this  case  than  in  any  other  on  record. 

J Case  83 The  patient  was  a female.  In  two  years’  time,  the  tumour,  situated 

\ i'betwixt  the  left  zygomatie  process  and  the  nose,  put  on  a frightfid  appearance  ; 
i ithaving  grown  to  such  a bulk  that  it  pressed  the  nostrils  to  one  side,  so  as  to  stop 
!the  passage  of  the  air  through  them,  and  thrust  the  eye  out  of  its  orbit,  so  that 
i[:it  lay  on  the  left  temple.  Though  thus  distorted,  the  eye  still  j)crformed  its  offiee. 

H j . The  swelling  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  extending  from 
4 \ the  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  anil  from  the  farthest 
sj  part  of  the  left  temple  to  the  external  eanthus  of  the  eye.  U])on  handling  the 
tumour.  Dr  White  tound  an  unusual  and  unequal  bony  hardness.  It  was  of  a 
t i dusky  livid  colour,  with  varicose  veins  on  the  surface,  and  there  was  a soft  tubercle 
projecting  near  the  nose,  where  nature  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  relieve  herself. 

Dr  White  began  the  operation  with  a semi-circular  incision  below  the  dislocated 
i'l  'Cye,  in  order  to  preserve  that  organ,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  orbicular 
h muscle;  then  carrying  the  incision  round  the  external  and  inferior  part  of  the 
iit  tumour,  he  ascended  to  the  place  where  he  began,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
left  wing  of  the  nose.  After  taking  away  the  external  part  of  the  tumour,  which 
I ‘ was  separated  in  the  middle  by  an  imperfect  suppuration,  there  appeared  a large 
I'  quantity  of  a matter  like  rotten  cheese,  in  part  covered  by  a bony  substance, 
i so  carious  as  to  be  easily  broken  through.  Abundance  of  this  matter  was 

1s«cooped  away,  with  a great  many  fragments  of  rotten  bones.  Upon  cleansing 
'.the  wound  with  a sponge.  Dr  White  found  the  left  bone  of  the  nose,  and  the 
zygomatic  process,  carious,  and  removed  them.  He  says  there  were  no  remains 
5 of  the  bones  composing  the  orbit.  The  ojitic  nerve  was  denuded  as  far  as  the  dura 
I imater;  this  membrane  and  the  pulsation  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  apparent 
■ to  the  eye  and  touch.  The  superior  maxillary  bone,  in  the  sinus  of  whieh  the 
idisease  had  had  its  origin,  was  surprisingly  distended,  and  in  some  places  carious. 

I The  alveolar  process  was  probably  in  this  state,  as  Dr  White  mentions  that 
he  removed  it.  He  then  applied  the  aetual  cautery  to  the  rest  of  the  bones, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  eye  and  neighbouring  parts,  which  were  sound. 

The  ])atient  drew  her  breath  through  the  wound,  and  was  so  incommoded  by 
the  fietid  matter  (lowing  into  her  throat,  that  she  was  obliged  for  several  weeks 
to  lie  on  her  face,  to  j)revent  suftbeation.  Notwithstanding  her  miserable  condi- 
tion, nature  at  length  assisted,  laudable  pus  appeared,  sound  flesh  was  generated, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  The  eye  returned  to  its  place,  and  she  enjoyed  the 
perfect  sight  of  it.  The  only  inconvenience  that  remained,  was  a constant  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  inner  eanthus  of  the  eye.'-^* 

Mr  Howship  has  illustrated,  by  a beautiful  engraving,  the  great 
extent  to  wbicb  the  bones,  forming  the  parietes  of  the  antrum,  may 
be  dilated  by  this  disease. 

Case  84. — The  patient,  whose  skull  he  has  represented,  a woman  about  30 
years  of  age,  was  received  into  the  Westminster  Hospital,  with  an  extraordinary 
I swelling  upon  the  right  side  of  the  face,  producing  great  distortion  of  counte- 
nance, but  not  attended  with  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  basis  of  the  tu- 
mour extended  uj)wards  to  the  eye,  whieh  was  almost  closed,  and  reaehed  below 
to  the  chin  ; the  adjacent  angle  of  the  mouth  being  much  depressed,  and  thrown 
t out  of  its  line,  and  the  nose  pressed  aside  towards  the  left  cheek.  In  the  most 
( prominent  part,  the  tumour  projected  about  4 inches  beyond  the  general  line  of  * 
' the  bones  of  the  face.  On  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  the  tumour  was  very  large, 

' having  extended  itself  across  the  palate,  nearly  to  the  opposite  teeth.  The  tu- 
t :imour  was  confined  entirely  to  the  bones  about  the  upper  jaw  ; it  was  apparently 
5 .fleshy,  and  where  it  extended  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  it  was  of  a florid  red 
; colour.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  thrown  out  of  their  natural  situation,  formed 
' an  angle  with  the  remaining  jiart  of  the  alveolar  circle.  All  those  teeth  involved 
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in  the  extent  of  the  tumour,  were  thus  forced  into  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  greatly 
impeding  deglutition. 

The  disease  was  of  five  years’  stantling,  and  had  begun  witli  a small  soft  swelling 
in  tlie  right  nostril.  In  this  state,  it  had  produced  no  uneasiness.  On  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  being  a polypus,  the  tumour  had  been  partially  extracted  at  dif- 
ferent times.  These  operations  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, igrgravating  the  degree  of  uneasiness  and  pain  the  patient  now  suffered,  and 
ha.stening  the  increase  of  the  swelling.  When  the  complaint  had  become  more  com- 
pletely formed,  there  were  two  or  three  teeth,  which  from  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion were  very  much  in  the  way,  and  troublesome  from  their  being  loose.  Although 
the  operation  of  removing  them  required  no  great  effort,  it  was  attended  with 
such  an  hmmorrhage  as  brought  the  ])atient  very  low,  before  it  could  be  effectually 
checked.  A second  violent  bleeding  took  place  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  from 
a spontaneous  breach  in  the  softer  part  of  the  tumour.  This  reduced  her  so  much 
that  she  languished  only  a week  longer. 

On  dissecting  the  tumour,  it  proved  to  be  a fleshy  mass,  or  excrescence,  not  , 
contained  merely  within  the  antrum,  but  surrounding  and  enclosing  all  the  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw.  These  bones  had,  from  pressure,  suffered  a separation  at  their  re- 
spective points  of  union,  with  such  a degree  of  extension  and  attenuation  of  their 
substance,  that  in  many  j)laces  they  were  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  paper.  The 
03  malm  was  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bones,  and  (though  in  its  natural  state  ■ 
a very  solid  bone)  exhibited  a cribriform  appearance. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be  a matter  of  any  doubt.  The 
bones  had  most  likely  remained  uninjured  till  the  soft  fungous  vascular  mass  from  t 
within  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  began  to  operate,  first  by  producing  absorption  of 
the  membrane  lining  that  cavity,  and  then  by  the  pressure  of  its  peculiar  ami  | 
partially  organized  texture,  not  exciting  regular  absorption  of  the  bone,  but 
sufficiently  loosening  its  structure  to  admit  of  considerable  distention.  In  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  iis  might  naturally  be  cxpectc<l,  the  circulation  in  the  i 
periosteum  made  some  efforts  towards  repairing  the  mischief  by  the  secretion  of  | 
new  bone,  as  happens  in  cases  of  necrosis,  although  this  effort,  owing  to  the  almost  ^ 
disorganized  condition  of  that  membrane,  had  proved  irregular  and  abortive. ^5  f 

Case  85. — .Tanet  Steel,  aged  42,  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin-  | 
burgh,  on  the  20th  November  1834,  stated  that,  about  10  years  before,  she  had 
received  a kick  on  the  face  from  a cow,  which  was  followed  by  swelling  that  never 
entirely'  disappeared.  In  the  beginning  of  1834,  she  began  to  suffer  j>ain  in  the  ) 
scat  of  enlargement,  and  at  the  same  time  remarked  a great  increase  in  the  rani- 
dity  of  the  growth.  The  superior  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  affected  side,  | 
soon  afterwards  loosened  and  came  awaj'.  Within  a few  months  of  her  admission,  c 
the  progress  of  the  disease  had  not  been  so  ra})id,  but  it  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  ^ 
be  very  distressing,  and  threatened  to  prove  still  more  serious.  > 

The  cheek  was  considerably  distended  by  a tumour  sjminging  from  the  superior 
maxilla,  which,  though  firm,  did  not  possess  the  hardness  of  bone.  When  the  •- 
finger  was  drawn  across  the  low  er  margin  of  the  orbit,  an  inequality  in  its  surface 
was  detected,  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity  could  be  felt  distinctly  elevated.  The 
palate,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent  on  the  left  side,  and  also  for  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  mesial  jdanc,  was  greatly  thickened,  and  extremely  irregular  on 
its  surface,  which  exhibited  the  characters  of  a malignant  ulcer.  The  patient  in 
all  other  respects  enjoj'ed  good  health,  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  j)roner  to  ; 

attemj)t  eradication  of  her  formidable  and  extensive  disease,  which  was  evidently  j 
confined  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

On  the  28th,  the  patient  being  seated  in  a chair,  a perpendicular  incision  vyas 
made,  by  Professor  Syme,  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  down  through  the  lip, 

^ and  another  from  the  convexity  of  the  malar  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  niouth- 
The  flap  thus  formed  was  dissected  up,  and  the  integuments  on  each  side  turned 
back  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone.  One  blade  of  a 
pair  of  cutting  idiers  was  then  introduced  into  the  nostril,  and  the  other  into  the 
orbit,  so  as  to  divide  the  ascending  nasal  process.  A notch  was  next  made  with 
a saw  in  the  malar  protuberance,  which  then  readily  yielded  to  the  pliers.^  After 
this,  only  the  palate  and  septum  of  the  nose  rcmaine<l  to  be  divided,  which 
one  by  first  circumscribing  the  morbid  surface  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  a 
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i ^'sharp-pointed  straight  bistoury,  and  then  cutfing'through  the  bone  with  the  pliers, 
j IThe  diseased  mass  was  now  easily  turned  out  to  the  side,  and  detached  from  its 
; .connexions,  when  it  appeared  that  the  tumour  had  been  removed  cpiite  entire. 

I lit  was  of  moderately  firm  consistence,  and  of  yellowish  colour,  springing  from 
■i  tithe  maxillary  bone,  and  filling  the  antrum.  By  its  pressure,  it  had  caused  absorp- 
j tition.  as  well  as  displacement,  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 

I The  arteries  requiring  ligature  having  been  tied,  the  patient  was  conveyed 
i ('to  bed.  An  hour  after  the  operation,  the  cut  edges  of  the  integuments  w’ere 
$ 'brought  into  accurate  contact  by  the  interrupted  suture,  except  at  the  two  points 
ij  *where  the  lip  was  divided,  each  of  which  was  secured  by  the  twisted  suture,  a 
\ ‘.sewing  needle  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Cloths  moistened  with  cold  water  were 
I : diligently  applied.  The  wounds  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  the  patient  was 
dismissed  on  the  20th  December,  with  wonderfully  little  deformity. ‘‘^<5 
yi  Fungus  of  the  maxillary  sinus  occasionally  proves  fatal,  not  so 
^ ''much  by  the  hiemorrhage  which  attends  it,  or  the  hectic  fever  it  in- 
i : duces,  as  by  the  pressure  it  causes  on  the  brain.  “ I have  seen,” 
\ - says  Bertrandi,  “a  polypous  excrescence,  so  situated,  that  inferiorly 
I it  destroyed  the  bones  of  the  palate;  it  filled  the  mouth,  and  an- 
I teriorly  consumed  the  maxillary  bone ; superiorly  it  pushed  the  eye 
I almost  out  of  its  socket,  at  length  it  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
I : pressed  upon  the  brain,  and  the  patient  died  apoplectic.”^^ 

I Case  80. — Janet  Anderson,  aged  44,  applied  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmar}', 

1 on  the  25th  March,  18.38.  She  stated  that  9 weeks  before  that  date,  her  left 
I ; lower  eyelid  had  assumed  a dark  red  colour,  as  if  affected  with  ccchymosis  from 
J .a  blow.  For  12  months  she  had  been  much  troubled  with  pain  in  the  left  side  of 
< • her  head,  attended  by 'a  feeling  of  pressure  and  stoppage  in  the  left  nostril,  which 
sj  ' was  deficient  in  moisture  and  sense  of  smell.  She  complained  of  numbness  over 
i • the  left  side  of  her  face,  and  the  hearing  of  the  left  car  was  impaired.  Both  left 
i ' eyelids,  as  well  as  the  conjunctiva,  were  oedematous  at  her  admission,  a symptom 
I which  generally  attends  cases  of  pressure  on  the  orbit,  from  whatever  quarter  or 
I cause  the  pressure  arises.  She  stated  that  since  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  com- 
1|  menced,  her  head  had  been  relieved.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  dacryocystitis. 

The  vision  and  the  power  of  moving  the  eye  were  natural.  Tongue  clean.  Pulse 
i 9G.  She  was  ordered  to  be  bled  at  the  arm,  and  to  take  2 grains  of  calomel 
j with  half  a grain  of  opium  at  bed  time. 

f June  13th,  Has  not  attended  since  25th  March,  and  went  away  without  being 
bled  or  getting  the  pills.  Pain  gone.  Still  considerable  swelling  between  the 
I upper  eyelid  and  eyebrow,  with  fluctuation  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
I -Skin  of  a dark-red  colour.  Conjunctiva  of  lower  eyelid  red  and  swoln.  The 

) eyeball  is  somewhat  displaced  towards  the  side  of  the  orbit.  An  incision  being 
^ made  through  the  upper  eyelid  into  the  swelling,  some  matter  was  discharged, 
I and  a considerable  cavity  was  felt  with  the  probe,  extending  to  the  periosteum  of 
I the  orbit.  A poultice  was  applied,  and  two  aloes  and  blue  pills  ordered  to  be 
I taken  at  bed  time. 

1 15th,  Complains  of  chilliness  about  6 o’clock  p.m.  followed  by  a hot  fit.  A 

I grain  and  a half  of  sulphate  of  quina  were  ordered  thrice  a-day. 

5 18th,  Chilliness  and  feverishness  diminished.  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  quina 

I was  increased  to  2 grains. 

* 24th,  Feverishness  gone.  Sulphate  of  quina  continued. 

28th,  A swelling  projects  from  beneath  the  eyeball  of  considerable  size,  and 
possessing  an  indistinct  fluctuation.  The  discharge  from  the  opening  above  the 
: eyeball  has  become  very  trifling.  She  states  that  purulent  matter  is  frequently 
discharged  through  the  left  nostril. 

July  5th,  Last  night  the  swelling  opened  spontaneously,  a little  below  the  inner 
'•  canthus,  and  discharged  a considerable  quantity  of  thick  matter.  A probe,  in- 
5 troduced  by  the  opening,  passes  through  the  lower  eyelid,  nearly  to  the  outer 
' canthus,  and  also  back  into  the  orbit,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch. 

13th,  Fluctuation  being  felt  below  the  eyeball,  an  incision  was  made  with  a 
, lancet  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  but  no  matter  flowed. 
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23d,  She  was  ordered  to  omit  the  sulphate  of  quina,  and  to  take  2 grains  6f 
calomel  with  half  a grain  of  oi)iiiin  thrice  a-day. 

Feeling  her  strength  declining,  she  left  the  Infirmary  on  the  29th  ; and  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  August. 

The  eyeball  was  found  in  a state  of  exophthalmos,  and  pressed  towards  the 
tem|)lc  ; the  conjunctiva  in  a thickened  and  fleshy  state.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  left  hemisidieru  of  the  brain  was  covered  with  thick,  green,  and  very  fmtid 
pus.  At  the  forepart  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  there  existed  a very  considerable 
depression  of  the  cerebral  substance,  to  the  extent  of  about  ftbs  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  membranes  covering  this  spot  were  much  discoloured. 

On  raising  the  left  anterior  lobe  from  the  orbitury  process,  ])urulent  matter 
was  seen  to  issue  from  the  orbit,  through  an  ulcerated  spot  of  the  dura  mater, 
towards  the  nasal  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  where  there  was  a small  carious 
perforation  of  the  bone.  This  oj)ening  corresponded  to  the  depression  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  already  mentioned.  It  seemed  probable,  that  the  matter, 
issuing  from  the  orbit  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  bad  caused  that  depression, 
and  that  the  matter  had  been  confined  there  for  a time,  but,  increasing  in  quan- 
tity, had  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  orbit,  besides  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  pus,  was  filled  behind, 
and  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  eyeball,  with  a tumour  of  a whitish-yellow  colour, 
and  rather  more  than  cheesy  consistence,  which,  along  with  the  collection  of 
purulent  matter,  had  pres.sed  the  eyeball  forward  and  towards  the  temple.  The 
muscles  were  disidaced  in  the  same  direction. 

The  tumour,  which  had  the  usual  appearance  of  antral  polypus,  filled  the  an- 
trum completely,  the  bony  partition  between  this  cavity  and  the  orbit  being  de- 
stroyed. The  posterior  part  of  the  na.sal  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  were  reduced  to  carious  fragments,  mixed  with  thick  oflen- 
sive  pus. 

This  case  was  considered  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  as  one  of  orbital  abscess; 
but  the  dissection  proved  it  to  have  been  one  of  antral  polyjnis,  the  orbital  dis- 
ease being  merely  secondary,  as  well  as  the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  which 
the  patient  died.  The  circumstances  which  led  us  to  regard  it  as  an  orbital  ab- 
8ces.s,  were  the  aitpcarances  of  the  eyelids,  the  discharge  of  pus  when  they  were 
punctured,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  enlargement  of  the  cheek,  or  any  exter- 
nal dilatation  of  the  antrum.  The  only  circumstance  upon  which,  perhaps,  we 
did  not  lay  sufficient  stress  in  forming  our  diagnosis  was  the  slate  of  the  nostril. 

Case  87. — In  1617, 1 had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a skull  in  the  possession 
of  Professor  Prochaska,  which  had  suffered  an  extraordinary  change  in  structure 
and  form  from  a tumour,  which  in  all  ])robability  originated  in  one  of  the  antra. 
The  patient  was  18  years  old  when  he  died.  During  his  apprenticeship  to  a shoe- 
maker, he  had  been  ill-used  by  his  master,  knocked  down  by  blows  on  the  head, 
and  kicked  by  him  while  on  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  which  he  began  to  be 
affected  with  weakness  of  sight,  and  prominence  of  the  eyes.  In  1786,  he  was 
brought  to  Prochaska,  then  at  Prague.  Iloth  eyes  were  amaurotic,  and  protru- 
ding from  the  orbits,  the  bones  both  above  the  orbits,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  nose 
tumified,  and  respiration  through  the  nostrils  obstructed.  He  continued  in  this 
state  till  1791,  without  pain,  and  almost  without  any  other  inconvenience  than 
the  amaurosis.  Gradually,  however,  the  eyes  protruded  more  and  more ; the  face 
above  the  orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  throughout  the  whole  u])per  jaw, 
became  enlarged,  as  did  also  the  palate,  which  began  to  project  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  Ichorous  discharge  followed  from  the  nostrils,  with  frequent  and 
profuse  bleeding.  For  four  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  confined  to  bed  from 
weakness,  breathing  not  at  all  through  the  nostrils,  and  with  difficulty  through  the 
mouth  ; his  mind,  however,  not  affected.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  September 
1791,  his  mother  found  him  insensible  ; and  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  respira- 
tion through  the  mouth  and  nose  being  completely  imneded,  he  died. 

The  head,  examined  externally,  j)resented  above  the  eyes  two  tumours  into 
which  the  supraorbitary  arches  had  degenerated,  while  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
the  upper  jaw  on  each  side,  were  so  much  swoln  that  no  part  of  the  nose  but  the 
point  and  pinnae  was  visible. 

On  dissection,  the  right  nostril  at  its  anterior  part  was  found  greatly  dilated, 
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: the  cartilaginous  septum  being  pushed  to  the  left  side ; posteriorly,  the  osseous 
! septum  was  destroyed,  and  both  nostrils  were  converted  into  one  ample  cavity, 
t filled  by  a tumour,  remarkable  for  its  spongy  excrescences,  and  which  by  its  pressure 
1 had  dilated  and  pushed  down  the  palate.  On  opening  the  cranium,  the  anterior 
! and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  of  an  unnatural  ash  colour,  and 
ithat  portion  which  lies  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  orbitary 
j)rocesses  of  the  frontal  bone  dissolved,  along  with  the  dura  mater,  into  a pulp  of 
the  same  colour,  and  in  contact  with  the  tumour  proceeding  from  the  nostrils.  On 
account  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  none  of  the  nerves  from  the  olfactory 
to  the  auditory  could  be  distinguished.  The  internal  part  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  from  the  orbitary  processes  of  the  frontal  to  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  was  tumified  and  softened.  After  this  examination  was  made,  the 
head  was  submitted  to  maceration,  which  being  finished,  there  fell  out  from  the 
basis  of  the  cranium,  and  from  the  nostrils,  a ponderous  mass,  partly  like  lard, 

Eartly  cartilaginous,  but  not  at  all  osseous,  which,  by  means  of  its  soft  ])rocesses, 
ad  penetrated  into  the  osseous  swellings  above  the  orbits,  tilting  all  the  interstices 
of  the  radiating  laminm  into  which  these  swellings  had  degenerated,  and  emerging 
at  these  places  under  the  common  integuments. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  the  cranium.  The  orbitary  processes  of  the 
frontal  bone,  the  ethmoid,  the  vo- 
mer, the  turbinated  bones,  the 
little  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  its 
middle  part,  (excej)t  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes  which  adhered  by 
osseous  filaments  to  the  •remaining 
part  of  the  sella  Turcica,)  the  anterior 
part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  the  apices  of  the 
petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones,  as  far  as  the  carotid  canals, 
were  so  completely  consumed,  that 
the  vast  cavitjr  of  the  nostrils,  along 
with  that  of  the  mouth,  opened 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Forth  from  the  cranium  also,  as 
well  into  the  compressed  and  de- 
formed orbits  as  into  the  supra- 
orbitary  swellings  already  described, 
there  were  many  larger  and  smaller 
openings.  The  superior  maxillary 
bones,  with  their  nasal  processes, 
and  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose, 
were  much  expanded,  and  so  thinned 
away,  that  they  ])resented  various 
gaps,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nostrils.  The  ]ialatine  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bones  had 
disappeared ; the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  on  the  right 
side,  had  so  receded  in  its  superior 
part,  that  the  spheno-palatine  fora- 
men much  enlarged,  opened  into 

the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  left  antrum  Highmorianum  had  disappeared  from  com. 
pression,  and  the  right  opened  backwards  by  a large  hiatus. ‘-^8 

The  fatal  termination  of  fungus  of  the  antrum,  when  left  to 
itselt,  and  the  favourable  result  of  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  or 
excision  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  in  many  cases  now  recorded, 
should  lead  us  at  once  to  propose  an  operation,  and  not  for  a single 
day  to  leave  the  tumour  to  proceed  in  its  slow  but  certain  work  of 
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destruction.  The  advocates  for  excision  of  the  bone  speak  very 
positively  regarding  the  fruitlessness  of  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment. “ The  opening  of  the  cavity,  and  the  attempt  to  clear  it  of 
the  soft  pulpy  mass  which  occupies  it,”  says  Mr  Liston,*®  “ as  for- 
merly practised,  is  totally  inadvisable ; it  is  a piece  of  unmeaning 
and  utterly  useless  cruelty.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  ought  to 
be  set  about  with  a thorough  determination  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  morbid  growth,  to  remove  the  cavity  which  holds  it,  and  thus 
get  quit,  if  possible,  of  all  the  tissues  implicated,  or  which  may  have 
become  disposed  to  take  on  a similar  action.”  These  opinions  of 
Mr  Liston  must  appear  far  too  dogmatical  to  any  one  who  atten- 
tively considers  the  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  plan  of  operating  ^ 
which  he  condemns,  appears  to  have  been  completely  successful. 

Mr  Pattison®®  makes  mention  of  two  cases,  in  which  tying  the 
common  carotid  artery,  without  any  other  operation,  was  sufficient  to 
cure  this  disease.  In  the  hands  of  others,  this  means  has  failed.®* 

3.  Aneurism  by  anasto7nosis  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  In  his 
Appendix  to  Burns  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Neck,  Mr  Pattison  has  given  some  particulars  of  a case,  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  this  nature,  and  for  which  he  tied  the  common 
carotid  artery. 

Case  88. — Tlie  disease  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  under  the  notion  of 
its  being  a jiolypus  either  of  the  nose  or  the  antrum,  attempts  liad  been  made  to 
extirpate  it.  These  were  al)andoned,  however,  on  account  of  the  haemorrhage 
winch  they  produced,  and  the  patient  afterwards  continued  to  be  troubled  with 
violent  bleedings  from  the  tumour  on  the  least  exertion.  The  morbid  growth 
had  expanded  the  antrum,  deformed  the  face,  and  protruded  the  eye,  like  other 
tumours  in  the  same  situation  ; but  on  pressing  tlie  diseased  mass  between  two  f 
fingers,  the  one  introduced  into  the  mouth  and  another  placed  externally,  that  J 
peculiar  pulsatory  throbbing,  which  characterizes  anastomosing  aneurism,  was  at  T 
once  detected.  | 

Immediately  after  tying  the  carotid  artery,  the  appearance  of  the  tumour,  m f 
it  presented  itself  in  the  nostril,  became  remarkably  changed.  Just  before,  it  v 
seemed  distended,  almost  to  bursting  ; but  as  soon  as  the  direct  circulation  into  5 
it  was  rctnoved,  its  distension  ceased,  its  surface  became  shrivelled,  ami  its  pulsa-  ^ 
tory  movement  could  no  longer  be  felt.  The  appearance  ot  the  countenance  ■; 
daily  improved  ; the  swelling  subsided  ; the  malar  bone  and  zygoma,  which  had  f, 
been  comj)letely  buried  in  the  tumour,  as  it  was  absorbed,  again  became  evident ; 
and  two  years  and  a half  after  the  operation,  the  remaining  deformity  was  so 
trifling  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

§ 5.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Sphenoid  Sinus. 

The  sphenoid  sinuses  are  each,  when  fully  developed,  of  size 
sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  are  very  vari- 
able, however,  in  size;  and  are  large  or  small,  according  as  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  more  or  less  expanded.  They  lie  before  and  be- 
neath the  sella  Turcica,  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen 
opticum,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  spheno-orbital  fissure.  1 he 
partition  which  separates  the  one  sinus  from  the  other,  rarely  runs 
in  the  middle  plane  of  the  body.  They  communicate  with  the  upper 
meatus  of  eacli  nostril,  and,  like  the  other  sinuses  of  the  face,  are 
lined  by  a continuation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  From 
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: r analogy,  then,  -we  should  conclude  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same 

* (diseases  as  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses. 

I know  of  no  instance  on  record  in  which  the  sphenoid  sinuses 
; (were  dilated  by  suppuration.  In  a case  recorded  by  Dr  Bright,  in 
! \which  a fungous  growth  is  mentioned  as  having  occupied  this  situa- 
■ ttion,  the  appearances  are  but  loosely  described.  The  chief  symptom 
j ( during  life  was  tic  douloureux  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face.^^ 
i IDr  Carswell  has  figured  a medullary  tumour  projecting  into  the 

* ( cavity  of  the  cranium  from  the  cells  of  the  sphenoid  bone.®^ 

: The  consequences  on  the  orbit  of  dilatation  of  the  sphenoid  sinuses, 

■jt  and  on  the  vessels  and  nerves  entering  that  cavity,  may  readily  be 
h - conceived.  Expansion  ofthe^inuses  could  not  take  place  easily,  either 
. downwards  or  backwards;  and  were  their  walls  to  be  pressed  either 
»,  upwards  or  outwards,  they  would  deform  the  posterior  part  of  the 
^ oi'bit,  impede  the  circulation  of  blood  to  and  from  the  eye,  and 
' destroy  its  seusitive  power  and  motion. 

I In  a case  in  which  I was  consulted,  of  severe  neuralgia  of  the 
face,  which  resisted  all  remedies,  and  was  attended  with  palsy  of  the 
if-  muscles  of  the  eye,  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  amaurosis,  the  uvula 
f was  dragged  completely  to  one  side  of  the  fauces,  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  behind  the  velum,  there  was  a firm  tumour,  which 
i;ll  conjectured  might  arise  from  a dilatation  of  one  of  the  sphenoid 
rw- sinuses.  It  also  occurred  to  me,  that  were  this  conjecture  just,  the 
f|(  cavity  of  the  distended  sinus  might,  in  such  a case,  be  artificially 
. opened,  and  its  contents  evacuated,  through  the  mouth. 

t 

t § 6.  Pressure  on  the  Orbit  from  the  Cavity  of  the  Cranium. 

In  some  diseased  states  of  the  encephalon,  the  orbits  are  pressed 
j forward;  their  roof  becomes  nearly  perpendicular,  forming  a posterior 
s wall  to  the  cavity;  and  their  apex  approaching  their  base,  they 

* become  much  shallower  than  natural,  and  the  eyeballs  protuberant. 
« This  takes  place  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  It  is  remarkably  the 
w case  in  the  hydrocephalic  skull,  figured  by  Dr  Baillie,®®  and  which  is 
J preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow.  I have  now  before 

me  the  skull  of  an  adult,  so  much  dilated  by  a diseased  state  of  the 
, brain,  that  the  distance  from  the  external  meatus  auditorius  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  which  commonly  measures  6 inches,  amounts  to 
inches;  while  almost  every  part  of  its  parietes  is  so  much  thinned 
m consequence  of  pressure  as  to  be  diaphanous.  The  ordinary 
. depth  of  the  orbit  is  1 inch  and  y^ths,  whereas  in  this  skull  it  strikes 
, one  at  the  first  glance  as  unnaturally  shallow,  and  on  measurement 
^ is  found  only  1 inch  and  J„th  in  depth.  , 

i In  another  set  of  cases,  one  or  other  orbit,  rarely  both  at  once, 
although  often  the  one  and  then  the  other,  are  not  merely  deformed 
j by  the  pressure  arising  from  disease  within  the  cranium,  but  some 
: part  of  their  walls,  and  especially  their  roof,  becomes  involved  by  the 
f disease  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  inflames,  is  partially 
; absorbed,  or  is  destroyed  by  caries  or  necrosis.  Under  such  circu«i- 
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stances,  death  is  generally  preceded  by  amaurosis,  and  protrusion 
of  the  eye. 

Many  cases  might  be  quoted  of  diseased  dura  mater  producing 
the  destruction  of  the  orbit  by  pressure  and  absorption.  Most  of 
the  cases  of  this  kind  on  record  appear  to  have  succeeded  injuries 
of  the  head,  by  blows  or  falls.  In  some  of  them  the  dura  mater  was 
diseased,  without  any  remarkable  morbid  change  of  the  brain ; in 
others,  the  brain  was  likewise  affected.  In  some,  the  disease  of  the 
dura  mater  was  fungous ; in  others  hydatiginous  or  encysted. 

Disease  originating  in  the  pia  mater  or  in  the  brain,  and  destroy- 
ing  the  orbit,  must  necessarily  be  rare  ; but  the  case  already  quoted 
(page  58)  from  Mr  Hunter,  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  such  an  ; 
event. 

The  following  cases  are  interesting,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  influence  of  diseases  wdthin  the  cranium,  over  the  orbit  and  its 
contents  : — 

Case  89. — A man,  51  years  of  age,  fell  from  his  horse  and  reeeived  a severe 
contusion  on  the  head.  Four  years  afterwards,  his  memory  began  to  fail ; from 
day  to  day  this  defect  increased,  till  he  could  no  lonerer  recollect  what  he  had  ■? 
uttered  a moment  before.  Frequent  and  violent  epileptic  fits  succeeded,  but  ^ 
appeared  to  yield  to  different  remedies,  employed  during  six  months.  Most  severe 
and  uninterruj)ted  headach  next  supervened.  No  remedy  was  found  to  calm  this  ^ i 
symi)tom  ; and  after  six  months,  the  patient  died.  For  six  weeks  before  his  death, 
the  left  eye  had  been  tunied  from  its  natural  position  in  the  orbit.  On  that  side  ^ 
of  the  head,  the  ]>ain  had  been  comparatively  slight.  \ j 

On  dissection,  a considerable  portion  of  the  two  tables  of  the  middle  anterior  ^ 
]>art  of  the  right  parietal  bone  w as  found  carious  ; w bile  various  other  places  to  f 
a smaller  extent  were  similarly  affected.  A fun"ous  tumour,  adherent  to  the  dura  ^ 
mater,  had  produced  the  absorption  of  the  roof  of  the  left  orbit,  and  thus  made  1 
its  way  into  that  cavity.  The  same  tumour  had  destroyed  the  cribriform  plate  j 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; and  the  corresponding  portion  of  brain  was  also  diseased.®  *■ 

Had  the  patient  survived  for  any  considerable  time  longer,  there  • 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  this  fungous  tumour  pressing 
through  the  orbit,  would  have  been  manifested  still  more  distinctly,  / 
by  external  changes. 

Case  90.— Marechal  had  under  his  care  a young  man,  20  years  of  age,  whose  . 
left  eye  was  prominent  and  turned  outwards,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  a 
tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  attended  by  headach,  giddiness,  watering  of 
the  eye,  and  dryness  of  the  nostril.  Marechal  attacked  the  tumour  with  caustic,  : 
and  then  punctured  the  eschar,  when  there  flowed  out  tw'O  or  three  table  s])oon- 
fuls  of  lymph,  a little  reddish  in  colour;  after  which  the  eye  was  restored  almost 
to  its  natural  place. 

On  being  appointed  surgeon  to  Louis  XIV.  Marechal  handed  the  patient  over 
to  Petit.  When  the  eschar  separated,  something  like  a vesicle  presented  itself 
in  the  middle  of  the  opening.  On  puncturing  this  vesicle  with  the  lancet,  a fluid  j 
escaped,  similar  to  what  had  previously  been  discharged,  only  less  in  quantity. 

Two  days  after,  a third  was  opened  in  the  same  way,  but  discharged  very  little. 

The  eye  again  became  dis])laced  outwards  and  forwards,  as  it  had  been  at  the 
first ; the  head  became  heavy,  fever  supervened,  and  in  a short  time  the  patient 
died  lethargic. 

On  opening  the  head,  nothing  remarkable  was  found  in  the  brain  ; the  dura 
mater  investing  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  appeared  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  on  endeavouring  to  detach  it  from  the  squamous  [lortiou 
of  the  temporal  bone,  it  was  found  united  to  the  bone,  and  the  bone  changed  into 
a cartilaginous  or  fleshy  substance.  The  roof  of  the  orbit  was  changed  in  like 
manner  ; while  three  hydatids  or  vesicles,  full  of  reddish  fluid,  and  each  about  the 
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■size  of  a walnut,  were  foumi,  one  in  the  orbit,  a second,  half  in  the  orbit  half  in 
lithe  cranium,  and  the  third,  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  with 
rthe  petrous  and  squamous  jsortions  of  the  temporal  bone.  That  hollow,  as  well 
,ias  the  sphenoid  bone,  where  it  forms  the  optic  foramen,  was  also  softened.  In 
tfact,  this  altered  state  of  bone  extended  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
[.to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  the  os  planum  and  the  os  unguis  being  likewise 

affected. 37 

Case  91. — A lighterman,  stout  and  healthy,  aged  29,  after  frequent  bleedings 
tTrom  the  right  nostril,  with  an  obstructed  and  snuffling  respiration,  for  which  he 
»was  unable  to  account,  was  attacked  with  a severe  pain  over  the  whole  front  of 
itthe  head,  accompanied  by  a sense  of  weight  in  that  part,  and  extreme  lethargy. 

I 'Although  naturally  of  an  active,  cheerful  disposition,  he  became  morose,  indolent, 
l.and  fond  of  solitude ; at  intervals  he  was  attacked  with  tremors,  cold  perspirations, 
and  syncope.  These  symptoms  had  become  established,  when  the  right  eye 
{'began  to  protrude  from  its  socket;  his  pain  was  at  this  time  more  severe,  and  a 
copious  glairj'  discharge  was  set  up  from  the  nostril.  As  the  disease  advanced, 

I his  manner  to  his  relations  became  strange,  his  intellect  confused,  and  his  gait 
unsteady.  The  protrusion  steadily  increased  for  several  weeks.  The  pain  did 
not  abate,  except  for  a few  hours  after  occasional  blood-letting.  Convulsions  at 
length  ensued  and  terminated  his  existence,  about  three  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exophthalmos. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  retained  the  vision  of  the  affected  eye  up  to  the  period 
lof  its  protrusion;  and  before  that  symptom  was  obvious  to  his  friends,  he  described 
the  sensation  of  something  pushing  the  eye  out  of  its  socket.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  disease,  although  his  bowels  were  extremely  torpid,  he  had  a good 
appetite,  and  little,  if  any,  febrile  irritation.  These  particulars  Mr  Travers  learned 
'from  the  surgeon  and  relatives  of  the  patient,  having  himself  seen  him  only  a few 
. days  before  his  death. 

On  dissection,  the  following  appearances  were  observed.  Behind  the  right 
■orbit  lay  a tumour,  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  oblong  polypous  cyst ; and 
^anterior  to  this,  and  distinct  from  it,  'was  a blood-coloured  fungus,  filling  the  or- 
i'bit,  and  extruding  the  eyeball.  The  cyst  lay  anterior  to  the  dura  mater,  adhering 
’■to  its  surftice,  and  so  situated  as  to  make  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum 
.appear  as  if  deprived  of  its  anterior  lobe.  The  ethmoid  bone,  frontal  sinus,  and 
orbitary  plate  of  the  os  frontis,  on  the  same  side,  were  in  a state  of  canes,  so 
that  the  finger  passed  readily  from  the  orbit  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and 
posterior  nares.  A large  quantity  of  yellow  viscid  matter  occupied  the  frontal 
isinus,  such  as  had  been  discharged  during  life  by  the  nostril.  The  os  frontis  in 
front  of  the  sinus,  and  above  the  orbit  was  denuded,  and  presented  ntimerous  small 
ulcerations.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  discoloured  and  softened  ; there 
was  a quantity  of  water  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  some  fluid  blood  in  the  right. 
On  making  a transverse  section  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  it  was  found 
broken  down  in  its  texture,  and  the  dura  mater  partially  absorbed  at  its  basis, 
the  tumour  having  opened  into  the  ventricle.  The  right  thalamus  was  much 
diminished  in  bulk,  though  entire.  The  hsematoid  fungus  in  the  orbit  was 
mingled  with  spiculm  of  bone.  The  dura  mater  to  which  the  cyst  adhered  was 
continuous  behind  the  cyst,  except  at  the  lower  part  where  it  was  destroyed. 
The  disease  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  connected  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  by  its  increase,  to  have  occasioned  absorption  of  the  bones,  and 
displacement  of  the  eye,  and  ultimately  to  have  ulcerated  through  the  dura  mater, 
and  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  right  ventricle.  The 
eye  and  its  muscles  were  sound;  as  were  also  the  optic  and  other  nerves  of  the 
orbit.  I he  olfactory  nerve  had  disappeared,  along  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  on 
the  right  side. 38 

Case  92.  — A robust  man,  aged  48  years,  whose  employment  led  him  to  the 
frequent  lifting  of  heavy  loads  into  and  out  of  a cart,  was  in  the  act,  alono-  with 
another  labourer,  of  lowering  from  his  cart  a package  of  above  oOOlbs.  vvei«-ht, 
when  his  foot  slipping,  he  was  strpek  by  the  package  on  the  head.  No  bad  eftbets 
appeared  immediately  to  result,  so  that  he  not  only  carried  this  load  away  to  its 
destination,  after  placing  it  on  his  head,  but  continued  for  five  weeks  to  pursue 
his  ordinary  occupation.  After  that  period  he  began  to  complain  of  feclimrs  of 
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internal,  obtuse,  pressin^y  pain,  in  that  part  of  the  head  where  the  right  parietal 
bone,  along  with  the  frontal,  forms  the  coronal  suture  ; and  the  pulse  became 
quick,  full,  and  hard.  To  these  synq)toms,  there  followed  ej)ileptic  fits,  which 
were  renewed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  fever  and  pain  of 
head  became  mitigated,  digestion  and  nutrition  were  unimpeded,  but  the  patient 
continued  for  more  than  a year  totally  unfit  for  any  employment,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  of  the  epileptic  attacks. 

About  13  mouths  after  the  accident,  the  pain  of  the  head  again  increa.sed,  to 
such  a degree,  as  to  deprive  him  of  rest  both  night  and  day,  and  to  ca<ise  such 
suffering,  that  he  could  not  help  crying  out.  Violent  fever  and  delirium  accom- 
panied the  pain.  These  symptoms  continued  for  several  weeks,  but  the  epilepsy 
ceased.  The  pain  gradually  descended  to  the  right  ear  and  eye,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  became  more  severe  in  the  orbit,  it  subsided  in  the  uj)per  part  of  the  head. 
The  eyeball  became  inflamed  and  swoln,  and  was  protrude<l  from  the  orbit.  On 
raising  the  upper  eyelid,  the  cornea  was  seen  to  be  turbid,  the  piqnl  expanded 
and  immoveable,  the  iris  green,  and  vision  very  imperfect.  Onyx  followed,  com- 
mencing at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  advancing  till  the  whole  cornea  was 
affected.  Violent  j)ain  continued,  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  towards 
the  external  parts  of  the  eye,  and  attended  at  length  by  a discharge  of  blood  from 
the  inner  canthus  and  right  nostril.  After  this,  the  piun  ceased,  and  the  j>atient 
had  only  two  fits  of  epilepsy.  The  left  eye,  with  the  exception  of  a little  redness 
at  the  inner  canthus,  was  healthy.  Memory  failed,  and  the  vital  functions  became 
enfeebled. 

About  18  months  after  the  accident,  the  epileptic  fits  returned,  they  were  more 
frequent  and  more  violent  than  before,  and,  some  few  short  lucid  intervals  ex- 
cepted, they  were  attended  with  constant  stupor,  and  absence  of  mind,  llespira- 
tion  became  impeded,  and  the  patient  died  in  violent  convulsions. 

On  sawing  through  the  cranium,  the  bones  of  the  right  side  were  seen  to  he 
bent  outwards,  they  were  harder  than  those  of  the  left,  their  two  tables  thicker, 
and  their  diploe  wanting.  The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  dilated,  and  filled 
with  blood.  That  membrane  firmly  adhered  at  every  point  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull,  except  over  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  where  a considerable  portion  of  it 
was  separated  from  the  bone,  thickened,  and  in  a state  of  suppuration.  The 
dura  mater,  tunica  arachnoidca,  and  pia  mater,  were  at  that  spot  united  together, 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  was  rough.  The  substance  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  softer 
than  that  of  the  left,  and  of  a dirty  brownish-white  colour  ; the  right  lateral  ven- 
tricle was  enlarged,  and  filled  with  thin  fluid;  the  lower  surface  of  the  right 
anterior  and' middle  lobes  was  occujiied  by  a number  of  steatomata,  from  the  size 
of  a jiea.to  that  of  a filbert,  and  corresponding  to  the  destroyed  jiortion  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  rough  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  (iasserian  ganglion, 
and  its  three  branches,  were  surrounded  by  a firm  cartilaginous  mass  ; the  motor 
oculi  was  compressed  and  changed  in  colour.  M ithin  the  cranium,  the  abducens 
was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a small  thread ; but  both  it  and  the  motor  oculi  were 
of  their  ordinary  thickness,  within  the  orbit.  The  internal  surface  of  the  right 
side  of  the  cranium,  upwards  to  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  backwards 
over  the  little  and  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  sella  Turcica,  was  rough. 
The  cartilaginous  mass  surrounding  the  Gasserian  ganglion  was  found  to  proceed 
through  the  spheno -orbital  fissure  into  the  orbit,  surrounding  the  optic  nerve, 
and  so  filling  up  the  space  between  the  superior,  external,  and  inferior  straight 
muscles,  as  to  envelop  their  origin  and  vessels,  the  posterior  part  of  the  naso- 
ciliary nerve,  the  inferior  branch  of  the  motor  oculi,  the  abducens  nerve,  and  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  same  cartilaginous  substance  was  traced  through  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. ^ 

Case  1>3.— In  June  1838,  I lost  a patient,  in  my  private  practice,  from  fungus 
of  the  dura  mater.  His  age,  when  he  died,  was  69. 

He  first  consulted  me  about  ten  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  stuffing 
in  the  nostrils,  loss  of  sense  of  smell,  deafness,  and  gradually  increasing  amaurosis. 
These  s^miptoms  occurred  in  the  order  in  which  I have  mentioned  them.  I he 
amaurotic  afi'cction  ended  in  total  blindness  in  1830;  and  about  a year  after  that, 
his  eyes  were  observed  to  protrude  considerably  from  their  sockets.  H'ls 
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^.symptom  went  on  increasing:,  and  the  right  temple  became  dilated,  and  elevated, 
I'by  some  cause  residing  within  the  orbit.  The  swelling  in  the  temple  was  very 
bpainful  to  the  touch,  or  when  he  had  the  part  shaved.  For  a long  time  he  suffered 
^severely  from  headach,  the  pain  commencing  after  the  loss  of  sight,  and  about  the 
|li:ime  when  the  exophthalmos  was  first  observed.  About  18  months  before  death, 
ilthe  right  eyeball  was  so  much  protruded  that  it  burst,  and  was  destroyed.  About 
il'!:hree  years  before  death,  he  was  attacked  frequently,  during  six  or  eight  months, 
pnAith  profuse  epistaxis.  At  last  he  died  dropsical. 

I  At  one  period  of  his  life,  this  patient  snuffed  a great  deal,  but  he  dropped  that, 
i’lnd  had  recourse  to  smoking  and  chewing.  He  knew  no  cause  of  his  disease  ; 
* le*  could  trace  it  to  no  fall  or  blow  on  the  head.  Indeed,  previously  to  the 
ij'ijtutfing  of  his  nostrils,  which  was  the  first  symptom,  he  bad  always  been  healthy, 
I except  that  he  was  occasionally  troubled  with  tremors,  or  rigors,  for  a few  days 
^ at  a time.  He  was  not  liable  to  headach  before  his  sense  of  smell  began  to  fail. 
1‘:  He  never  had  any  fits,  faintings,  or  paralytic  symptoms. 

^ Tlie  pain  of  his  head  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  internal  use  of  laudanum, 
(i  From  the  state  of  complete  deafness  and  blindness  in  which  he  was  for  some 

I years  before  his  death,  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  far  his  memory  or  judgment 
was  affected. 

On  inspection,  the  brain  was  found  to  be  in  no  respect  materially  diseased. 
I ' The  pituitary  gland  was  sound,  and  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was 
I ?ntire.  Under  the  dura  mater,  between  it  and  the  basis  of  the  skull,  and  especially 
| - oehind  the  sella  Turcica,  there  was  an  extensive  fungous  tumour,  of  a dark-red 
i ;olour,  soft  and  brainy  in  consistence.  This  tumour  originated  from  the  cranial 
'.lurfaccof  the  dura  mater.  It  spread  across  to  each  temporal  bone,  which  were  in 
- t state  of  caries.  It  dipped  into  the  nostrils  and  filled  both  orbits,  their  roof  and 
i posterior  parts  being  removed  by  absorption,  as  was  also  the  cribriform  plate  of 
he  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  right  orbit.  The  tumour,  where  it 
: illed  the  right  orbit  and  protruded  into  the  temple,  was  unlike  the  rest,  being 
) 'irm  and  whitish,  like  cartilage.  This  portion  could  not  be  distinctly  separated 
! rom  the  rest  of  the  diseased  mass,  but  it  seemed  probable,  that  this  portion  was 
■ he  lacrymal  gland,  enlarged  and  changed  in  structure.  The  optic  nerves,  between 
^ heir  ehiasma  and  the  orbits,  were  pale,  and  flat  like  ribbons. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

i DISEASES  OF  THE  SECRETING  LACRYMAL  ORGANS. 


J SECTION  I INJURIES  OF  THE  LACRYMAL  GLAND  AND  DUCTS. 

i .{t  must  be  difficult  to  wound  the  superior  portion  of  tire  lacrymal 
I (land,  with  any  ordinary  instrument,  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of 
I he  orbit ; still  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  it,  for  instance,  with  a 
I lenknive,  driven  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  into  the  fossa 
j|  acrymalis;  and  we  can  easily  enough  suppose  the  inferior  portion, 
>r  glandulse  congregata;*,  and  the  e.\cretory  ducts  of  the  gland,  to 
>e  divided,  in  such  a penetrating  wound.  The  effects  of  such  an 
njury  will  be  apt  to  resemble  those  of  a wounded  parotid  gland  or 
luct ; that  is  to  say,  the  frequent  distilling  of  tears,  like  that  of 
aliva,  will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  pro- 
duce what  is  termed  a fistula  lacrymalis  vera,  I know  of  no  such 
,iase  on  record ; but  the  thing  is  possible.  A penetrating  wound, 
hen,  which  we  suspect  may  have  implicated  the  lacrymal  gland, 
rr  divided  some  of  its  ducts,  we  should  endeavour  to  unite  with 
more  than  common  care;  employing  for  that  purpose,  sutures,  strips 
Sf  adhesive  plaister  over  the  wound,  and  a compress  and  roller  over 
he  eyelids,  and  enjoining  the  patient  to  keep  the  eye  as  much  as 
tossible  at  rest,  till  the  cure  be  completed. 

Lacerated  wounds,  going  on  to  suppuration,  and  involving  the 
acrymal  ducts,  may  end  in  the  destruction  or  obliteration  of  these 
anals,  and  give  rise  to  incurable  lacrymal  xerophthalmia. 

Larrey  relates’^  that  a soldier  received  a musket  shot  towards  the 
uperior  external  angle  of  the  left  orbit.  Half  of  the  hall  took  the 
drection  of  the  temple,  and  passed  under  the  temporal  aponeurosis, 
"/hence  it  was  easily  extracted ; the  other  half  penetrated  into  the 
rbit,  and  lodged  in  the  lacrymal  gland.  The  wound  of  the  eyelids 
I 'eing  enlarged,  the  remaining  half  of  the  ball  was  removed,  along 
I /ith  the  lacerated  gland.  The  wounds  healed  readily,  and  the  eye 
I /as  not  only  saved,  but  continued  to  be  sufficiently  moistened  to 
i lermit  its  ordinary  motions  to  be  performed. 

■T 

I 1 Monro’s  Observations,  Anatomical  and  Physiological,  wherein  Dr  Hunter’s 
Ittim  to  some  Discoveries  is  examined,  p.  77  ; Edinburgh,  1758.  Rosenraiiller, 
’artium  Externarum  Oculi  Human!  Descriptio  ; § 109;  Lipsite,  .1810. 

^ ^ Clinique  Chirurgicale ; Tome  i.  p.  390;  Paris,  1829. 
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SECTION  II. LACRYMAL  XEROMA*  OR  XEROPHTHALMIA.  ' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  xerophthalmia,  or  dryness  of  the  eye,  the 
one  lacrymal  and  the  other  conjunctival ; the  former  depending  on 
a suppressed  or  imperfect  secretion  of  the  tears,  the  latter  on  a 
deficiency  of  the  mucous  secretion,  which,  in  the  natural  state,  v 
lubricates  the  surface  of  the  eye.® 

Lacrymal  xerophthalmia  may  be  owing  to  a diseased  condition  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  to  a want  of  the  proper  nervous  energy 
upon  which  its  secretive  power  depends,  or  to  an  injured  state  of  its  | 
ducts,  such  as  may  arise  from  an  abscess  behind  the  upper  eyelid.  | 

I am  not  certain  that  xerophthalmia  is  a common,  though  it  may  ■. 
be  an  occasional  symptom,  in  inflammation  of  the  gland.  The  ^ 
assertion  that  it  accompanies  scirrbus  or  enlargement  of  that  body, ' 
is  contradicted  by  the  cases  related  by  Mr  Todd  and  Dr  O’Beirne.’  ■ 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  function  of  the  lacrymal  gland  f 
will  go  on  without  impediment,  when  its  substance  is  either  much  I 
inflamed  or  greatly  indurated.  ; 

VVc  are  not  surprised  to  meet  with  xerophthalmia  in  old  people, 
either  by  itself  or  attendant  on  amaurosis,  for  in  them  the  gland  isl 
much  shrunk,  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the  fifth  pair,  like  that  of| 
all  the  nerves,  is  diminished.  We  meet,  however,  with  this  symptom  | 
as  a frequent  attendant  on  the  incipient  stage  of  amaurosis,  even  in  - • 
those  not  far  advanced  in  life  ; and  we  may  hail,  as  a favourable  ^ 
sign,  in  such  cases,  the  return  of  the  lacrymal  secretion,  for  we  ■ 
almost  invariably  find  that  after  this  change,  vision  begins  to 
improve. 

Chronic  pains  of  the  head  are  sometimes  greatly  relieved  by  a 
renewed  activity  of  the  lacrymal  gland.'* 

We  may  regard  the  xerophthalmia  which  occasionally  attends 
deep  grief,  as  a pur'ely  nervous  or  sympathetic  phenomenon. 

In-all  those  cases,  when  we  look  at  the  eye,  no  appearance  of v 
dryness  is  to  be  observed;  for  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  | 
is  not  affected.  The  eye  looks  as  moist  and  slippery  as  ever,  but  I 
the  patient  complains  that  it  is  never  wet ; or  if  it  be  at  times  be-^  | 
dewed  with  tears,  great  relief  is  experienced,  evidently  showing'  ! 
that  the  dryness  depends  on  want  of  the  lacrymal,  not  of  the  con-  4 
junctival,  secretion. 

If  xerophthalmia  seems  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  I 
gland,  or  if  we  suspect  any  incipient  affection  likely  to  lead  to  en-  | 
largement  or  change  of  structure  of  that  body,  local  bleeding,  and  ^ 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  will  be  necessary.  Sternutatories  are  '■ 
found  useful,  when  want  of  nervous  energy  seems  to  be  the  cause.  ^ 
If  the  affection  appears  to  be  sympathetic,  purgatives,  tonics,  and  i 
antispasmodics  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  influence  of  music 
has  sometimes  been  very  remarkable  in  removing  the  xerophthalmia 
attendant  on  grief.® 

As  a substitute  for  the  tears,  in  xerophthalmia,  Mathen  recom- 
mends® the  use  of  a saponaceous  lotion.  Three  or  four  drops  of  aqua 
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^^ootassae,  are  to  be  added  to  2 ounces  of  tepid  water,  filling  about 
^■^wo-tbirds  of  an  eye-cup.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  the  open  eye, 
|i(ibr  a minute  or  more.  It  gives  little  or  no  pain,  brings  away  all 
i:!:he  morbid  excretions  from  off  the  eye  and  its  lids,  and  as  instantly 
jrcemoves  what  the  patient  calls  the  cloud  from  his  sight.  ^ But  as  this 
S^owill  quickly  return,  its  frequent  application  will  be  requisite.  In  order 
I ;o  excite,  if  possible,  the  natural  secretion  of  tears,  it  ought  to  be 
I imade  fresh  every  time  it  is  used,  and  its  strength  gradually  increas- 
| ed,  till  it  becomes  not  only  a wash,  but  a stimulus. 

I Keeping  the  eye,  at  intervals,  in  tepid  water  alone,  for  some 

I • minutes  at  a time,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  is  not  only  a substi- 

I tute  for  the  tears,  but  along  with  the  means  already  mentioned, 
I serves  also  to  relax  the  parts,  and  dispose  them  to  resume  their 
3 : natural  functions. 

i 

I ' Xeroina,  or  xerophthalmia,  from  rfry  and  oftfta  or  iip(uXftis  eye. 

I 2 Mr  Wardrop  has  recorded  (Lancet,  29  Nov.  1834,  p.  344)  a remai’kable 

I congenital  case  of  lacrymal  and  conjunctival  xeroma. 

3 See  Section  v.  of  this  Chapter. 

* Collections  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  the  late  C.  H.  Parry, 
'M.D.  ; Vol.  i.  p.  263  ; London,  1825. 

3 Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Mcdicales  ; Tome  xxxv.  p.  71;  Paris,  1819. 

® Method  of  curing  the  Fistula  Lacrymalis,  to  which  is  added  a Dissertation 
on  Epiphora,  &c.,  p.  71  ; London,  1792. 


I SECTION  III EPIPHORA.' 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  disease  ; for  the  tears  are  secreted 
and  discharged  too  abundantly,  and  too  frequently.  Like  xeromti, 
however,  epiphora  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a symptom  than  as  a 
disease  in  itself. 

i.  Diagnosis.  Epiphora  must  not  be  confounded  with  stillicidium 
lacrymarum.  The  difference  is,  that  the  latter  arises  merely  from  some 
incapability  in  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lacrymal  organs  to  remove 
the  tears  and  the  mucus  of  the  conjunctiva,  after  they  have  done 
their  duty  ; while  epiphora  is  a disease  of  the  secreting  lacrymal 
I organs,  or  an  over-discharge  of  tears. 

I Causes.  Any  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  applied  to  the 
^ conjunctiva,  a particle  of  dust,  for  example,  on  the  inside  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  instantly  produces  a discharge  of  tears,  or  epiphora, 

' so  that  the  foreign  body  may  be  forcibly  washed  away,  or  the 
chemical  substance  diluted. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  eyelids,  and  especially  phlyctenular 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  (the  disease  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia),  is  an  extremely  frequent  cause  of 
epiphora.  We  observe  that  the  subjects  of  the  last-mentioned  dis- 
ease, if  they  attempt  to  open  the  eye,  are  affected  with  instant 
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epiphora,  and  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  We  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  explain  the  connexion  between  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva, 
and  lacrymal  gland,  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  the  lacrymal  nerve, 
a branch  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  having  passed  through 
the  lacrymal  gland,  spends  its  ultimate  branches  in  the  conjunctiva, 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid.*  In  many 
cases  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  the  redness  is  extremely  slight, 
perhaps  scarcely  an  enlarged  vessel  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball,  and  as  yet  no  phlyctenula;  have  made  their  appearance, 
but  the  epiphora,  and  intolerance  of  light,  are  extremely  acute. 

Epiphora  is  occasionally  a symptom  of  disordered  digestion, 
especially  in  children,  and  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  Indeed,  even 
when  connected  with  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  we  may  regard  both 
the  ophthalmia  and  the  epiphora,  as  originating,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  in  improper  food,  and  in  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
may  also  bo  made  a question,  whether  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  is 
not  sometimes  the  consequence  of  lacryination  in  children  ; the 
inordinate  flow  of  tears  being  excited  by  the  pain  which  accompanies 
teething,  and  by  other  causes. 

Treatment.  Before  prescribing  any  remedy,  general  or  local,  for 
epiphora,  let  us  assure  ourselves  that  it  depends  on  no  mere  mechani- 
cal irritation  of  the  eye,  such  as  that  of  an  inverted  eyelash,  minute 
growth  on  the  internal  surface  of  either  eyelid,  or  particle  of  dust 
imbedded  in  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva. 

We  seldom  require  to  prescribe  for  epiphora  alone.  I have 
known  it  completely  and  permanently  removed  by  an  emetic. 
Purgatives,  followed  by  tonics,  and  occasionally  antacids,  will  be 
found  highly  useful  in  removing  some  of  the  more  common  causes 
of  the  disease.  A mixture  of  rhubarb  and  supercarbonate  of  soda, 
repeated  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  and  followed  up  by  a 
course  of  the  sulphate  of  quina,  is  a plan  of  treatment  which  I have 
often  _found  effectual. 

Of  local  remedies,  the  most  useful  are  the  vapour  of  laudanum, 
and  the  lunar  caustic  solution.  Into  a cup  of  boiling  water,  a tea- 
spoonful of  laudanum  is  mixed,  the  cup  held  under  the  eye,  the 
eyelids  opened,  and  the  vapour  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
conjunctiva.  The  eye  is  then  bathed  with  the  mixture  by  means 
of  a bit  of  old  linen.  This  may  be  done  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  A 
vinous  solution  of  belladonna,  substituted  for  the  laudanum,  and 
used  in  the  same  way  with  boiling  water,  is  also  serviceable.  In  some 
cases,  nothing  relieves  more  the  irritability  of  the  conjunctiva,  on 
M’hich  epiphora  so  much  depends,  than  a solution  of  2 or  3 grains 
of  lunar  caustic  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  dropped  on  the  eye- 
ball with  a camel  hair  pencil  once  or  twice  a-day. 

Blisters  are  useful  in  epiphora.  They  are  perhaps  more  likely 
to  be  so,  when  applied  before  the  ear,  or  on  the  temple,  as  they 
will  then  act  more  directly  on  the  branches  of  the  temporal  nervesj 
which  anastomose  with  the  lacrymal  nerve. 
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1 from  nr/'  upon  and  carry. 

5i  Soemmerring,  Abbildungen  des  Menschlichen  Auges.  p.  44  ; Tab-  iii.  Fig. 
; Frankfurt  am  Main,  1801.  Rosenmiiller,  Partium  Externarum  Oculi  Humani 
. l)Descriptio  ; § 162;  Lipsise,  1810. 


SECTION  IV. — INFLAMMATION  AND  SUPPURATION  OF  THE 
LACRYMAL  GLAND. 

The  lacrymal  gland  is  liable  to  become  inflamed.  Children  of  a 

> • scrofulous  constitution  are  the  general  subjects  of  this  affection, 
i which  is  by  no  means  a common  one.  The  cellular  membrane 
: which  connects  the  acini  of  the  gland  is  probably  the  original  seat 
‘ of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms.  Pain  in  the  seat  of  the  gland,  and  increasing  fulness 
above  the  external  angle  of  the  eyelids,  are  the  first  symptoms  which 

■ are  remarked.  I admitted  a boy  as  a patient  at  the  Glasgow  Eye 
. Infirmary,  17th  February  1839,  w'ho,  in  consequence  of  a blow  with 

V a stone,  was  affected  with  swelling  and  redness  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
towards  its  outer  extremity;  the  eyebrow  was  elevated,  and  the  eye- 

• lid  depressed;  and  on  raising  the  eyelid,  a considerable  fleshy  pro- 
3 jection  w^as  seen  between  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  and  the  eyeball, 
s ■which  I considered  to  be  probably  the  inferior  portion  of  the  lacry- 
> ' mal  gland  in  a state  of  inflammation.  If  only  the  superior  portion  of 
S : the  lacrymal  gland,  or  glandula  innominata,  be  affected,  the  fulness 
i ■ may  be  long  of  showing  itself,  the  part  being  covered  by  the  os  frontis; 

■ and  for  the  same  reason,  the  other  symptoms  will  be  more  acute 
- and  more  dangerous  than  if  the  inflammation  involved  only  the 
; - glandulae  congregatse.  At  length,  a red  and  tense  swelling  rises 
at  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the  orbit ; the  upper  lid  can  be  raised 
with  difficulty,  if  at  all ; the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed  : and  the  eye- 
^ ball  is  pushed  forwards  and  inwards.  When  the  inflamed  gland  is 

■ enlarged  to  the  utmost,  the  sympathetic  swelling  of  the  neighbouring 

> cellular  substance  advances  so  much  in  front  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
as  completely  to  conceal  it.  The  pain  in  the  orbit  and  head  becomes 
more  and  more  severe.  Unless  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  is 

• arrested,  fever,  restlessness  and  delirium,  usher  in  the  local  symp- 
toms of  suppuration  ; fluctuation  becomes  more  and  more  distinct ; 
and  at  last  the  matter  points,  and  bursts  through  the  upper  eyelid. 
Unfortunately,  it  but  too  frequently  happens,  that  before  tins  dis- 
charge is  afforded  to  the  matter  by  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the 
abscess,  the  periosteum  of  the  fossa  lacrymalis  takes  on  inflammation, 
and  the  bone  itself  becomes  affected.  The  case  then  turns  out  a 
very  tedious  one,  ectropium  of  the  upper  eyelid  follow's  (Fig.  5.  page 
34),  and  the  fistula,  as  has  already  been  explained,  does  not  heal  till 
the  bone  becomes  healthy,  or  till  the  diseased  portion  of  it  is  dis- 
charged, w'hich  may  not  be  accomplished  for  years. 

Causes.  Blows  on  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
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and  exposure  to  cold,  are,  I believe,  the  common  causes  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lacrymal  gland.  Mr  Todd,  however,  has  stated,  that 
the  greater  numher  of  cases  which  had  fallen  under  his  observation, 
were  not  idiopathic,  but  succeeded  to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
or  some  other  form  of  ophthalmia.  He  had  known  inflammation  of 
the  lacrymal  gland  to  accompany  what  he  terms  the  psorophthalmia 
of  children,  when  that  disease  was  severe,  or  aggravated  by  neglect, 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  the  incautious  use  of  stimulating  or  astrin- 
gent applications.  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  in  some  cases,  in- 
flammation of  this  gland  ushers  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  ophthalmia, 
and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  generally  attributed  to  inflammation  of 
the  eye  alone.* 

Forms.  Besides  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  Mr  Todd  has 
described  a chronic  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  and,  in  all  probability, 
depending  on  a scrofulous  predisposition.  In  this  chronic  affection, 
there  is  an  obvious  enlargement  of  the  gland,  with  occasional  cede- 
matous  tumefaction  of  the  upper  eyelid ; the  patient  seldom  com- 
plains of  pain,  but  generally  of  a sensation  of  fulness  above  the  globe, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  eye  of  that  side  as  freely  as  the  other. 
On  making  pressure  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  temporal 
extremity  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  an  immediate  and  copious 
discharge  of  tears  is  produced.  Mr  Todd  appears  inclined  to  attri- 
bute scrofulous  ophthalmia  to  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  lacrymal 
gland,  during  the  course  of  chronic  inflammation;  and  mentions  the 
case  of  a young  lady,  who,  on  one  side  had  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  gland,  with  frequent  attacks  of  pustular  conjunctivitis,  while  on 
the  other  side,  the  gland  was  healthy,  and  no  ophthalmia  ever 
occurred. 

Besides  chronic  inflammation,  the  specific  nature  of  which  is  pro- 
bably equivocal,  Mr  Todd  represents  the  lacrymal  gland  as  subject 
to  an  enlargement  more  decidedly  scrofulous ; characterized  by  the 
age  and  constitution  of  the  patient ; by  the  slowness  of  progress, 
although  the  gland  in  this  affection  sometimes  acquires  considerable 
magnitude ; absence  of  pain  ; and  the  tumour  presenting  a surface 
more  or  less  lobulated.  He  states  that  in  some  instances  this  affec- 
tion, after  a certain  period,  will  continue  stationary  for  many  months, 
or  even  for  years,  while  in  others  it  will  undergo  that  form  of  suppu- 
rative inflammation  peculiar  to  scrofulous  glands,  and  will  thus  prove 
a tedious  and  troublesome  disease.  It  is  probable  that  this  scrofu- 
lous enlargement  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  especially  when  the  affec- 
tion has  existed  on  each  side,  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
scirrhus,  or  with  the  disease  to  be  described  in  the.  next  section 
under  the  name  of  chloroma.^ 

Treatment.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  leeches 
are  to  be  applied  liberally  to  the  upper  eyelid,  forehead,  and  tem- 
ple ; purgatives,  rest,  cooling  lotions,  and  the  whole  antiphlogistic 
plan  of  treatment  are  to  be  adopted ; venesection  is  to  be  employed, 
if  the  fever  runs  high. 
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I When  the  symptoms  become  indicative  of  the  formation  of  matter, 
Ba  warm  emollient  poultice  is  to  be  applied  over  the  swelling.  When 
t'the  matter  has  fairly  formed,  it  must  be  evacuated.  I doubt  whe- 
ilther  it  will  be  possible  to  do  this,  under  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a 
ssmall  knife,  directed  through  the  conjunctiva,  towards  the  seat  of 
t'the  gland.  If  this  plan  is  found  possible,  it  ought  to  be  followed. 
•Ilf  not,  the  abscess  must  be  opened  through  the  upper  eyelid,  the 
’incision  being  made  parallel  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  orbit. 
>Matter  will  probably  continue  to  be  secreted  for  some  time,  after 
iwhich  the  discharge  will  gradually  diminish,  and  at  length  dry  up ; 
i but  it  occasionally  happens,  that  the  external  opening  contracts  to  a 
■ very  small  diameter,  and  continues  to  discharge  tears,  forming  what 
i'is  called  a true  lacrymal  fistula.  This  is  still  more  apt  to  be  the 
case,  if  the  abscess  has  been  allowed  to  burst  of  itself. 

I Called  to  a case  of  this  sort,  after  the  abscess  has  burst  of  itself, 
••  we  ought  to  examine  the  sinus  with  a probe,  to  discover  whether 
the  bone  is  diseased,  wash  it  out  daily  with  a small  syringe  and 
• some  stimulating  injection,  keep  it  open  with  a tent  if  the  bone  be 
>.  diseased,  and  especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  diseased 
1 piece  of  bone  is  loose  and  likely  to  come  away,  and  forewarn  the 
i patient  or  his  friends,  of  the  lagophthalmos  and  ectropium  which 
»will  probably  ensue,  and  which  are  very  difficult  of  removal,  even 
tby  operation. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  of  slow 
-scrofulous  enlargement,  the  anti-scrofulous  regimen  is  to  be  pre- 
! scribed;  nourishing  food,  sea-air,  tonics,  &c.  The  occasional  appli- 
ccation  of  leeches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gland;  a succession  of 
s small  blisters  to  the  forehead,  temple  and  back  of  the  ear;  small 
doses  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill  at  night,  with  a saline  or  other  laxa- 
tive, next  morning,  will  also  prove  beneficial.  Iodine  ought  to  be 
tried.  If  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  gland  ends  in  suppuration, 
we  must  not  allow  the  skin  to  become  extensively  diseased,  but  em- 
ploy the  lancet  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  distinct.  If  protrusion  and 
•disorganization  of  the  eye  be  threatened,  the  gland  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. 



1 Dublin  Hospital  Reports;  Vol.  iii.  p.  408  ; Dublin,  1822. 

* See  David’s  2d  and  3d  Cases  of  Extirpation  of  tlie  Lacrymal  Gland,  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  iii,  pp,  523,  524;  London,  1829, 
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V* 

I SECTION  V CHRONIC  ENLARGEMENT,  SCIRRHUS,  OR  CHLOROMA 

OF  THE  LACRYMAL  GLAND. 

The  lacrymal,  like  other  glands  of  similar  structure,  is  subject  to 
a slow  enlargement,  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  scirrhous. 
Symptoms.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  enlargement,  its  pro- 
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gress  may  be  divided  into  four  stages.  In  the  firsts  the  patient  is 
affected  with  epiphora,  and  complains  of  burning  heat  and  lancinating 
pain  in  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  orbit,  hut  presents  as  yet, 
no  perceptible  swelling  in  that  region.  In  the  second  stage,  the 
lacrymal  gland  is  so  much  enlarged  that  it  forms  a projecting  tu- 
mour, which,  through  the  extended  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid,  is  felt 
to  he  hard  and  lobulated.  In  the  third  stage,  the  gland  increases  so 
much,  that  it  pushes  the  eyeball  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards, 
from  its  natural  situation  in  the  orbit,  till  it  seems  actually  to  hang 
upon  the  cheek.  The  patient  now  complains  of  double  vision,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  at  length  of  blindness  on  the  side  affected.  If 
the  disease  he  neglected,  or  the  patient  refuses  to  submit  to  the 
proper  treatment,  the  fourth  stage  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  temporal  side  of  the  orbit  in  some  cases  begins  to  be  dilated, 
the  eyeball  actually  resisting  the  pressure  better  than  the  bones ; 
hut  more  commonly  the  protruded  eyeball  inffames,  swells,  suppu- 
rates, and  hursts ; its  contents  are  partly  evacuated,  partly 
absorbed  ; the  gland  goes  on  to  enlarge  till  it  completely  fills  and 
dilates  the  orbit,  the  hones  of  which  are  sometimes  partially  re- 
moved by  progressive  absorption,  or  destroyed  by  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation ; the  lids  arc  greatly  expanded  and  everted ; the  remains  of 
the  eyeball  are  seen  lying  on  the  front  of  the  tumour,  which  being 
covered  by  the  distended  and  inflamed  conjunctiva,  Is  apt  to  he 
taken  for  fungus  hsematodes,  or  some  other  enlargement  of  the  eye 
itself ; still  continuing  to  grow,  the  gland  presses  itself  downwards 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  obliterates  the  corresponding 
nostril,  and  even  deforms  the  brain ; the  patient  is  at  length  seized 
with  apoplectic  symptoms,  or  dies  worn  out  by  pain  and  fever. 

The  course  of  the  symptoms  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some, 
the  eyeball  is  slowly  pressed  aside,  and  the  orbit  dilated,  without 
much  inffammatory  action.  In  other  cases,  violent  cxophthalmia 
occurs-carly,  with  inflammation  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  orbit. 

Diagnosis.  As  several  other  kinds  of  tumour,  within  the  orbit, 
cause  protrusion  and  disorganization  of  the  eyeball,  we  must  care- 
fully examine,  whether  the  lobulated  form  of  the  gland  he  present. 
After  the  eyeball  bursts,  the  appearances  in  cases  of  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  lacrymal  gland  might  easily  iinjmse  on  a careless 
observer  for  those  of  fungus  haematodcs  of  the  eye,  as  may  readily 
he  concluded  from  examining  the  two  figures  in  Mr  Travers’  5th 
plate;  figure  1st  representing  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye,  and 
figure  2d  an  enlargement  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

Nature.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  diiferent  kinds  of  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  lacrymal  gland  have  been  confounded  with  each 
other ; sucl  as  the  true  scirrhus  of  old  people  witli  the  scrofulous 
enlargement  of  the  young.  That  the  disease  which  produces  the 
symptoms  already  described  is  in  all  cases  scirrhus,  may  fairly  be 
doubted  on  the  following  grounds:  1st,  Its  attacking  children  as 
well  as  adults ; 2d,  Its  seldom,  if  ever,  affecting  the  lymphatic 
system ; 3d,  Its  seldom,  if  ever,  undergoing  any  thing  like  cancerous 
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ulceration;  and  4th,  Its  not  returning  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
i after  extirpation  of  the  gland.  Mr  Lawrence  tells  us,  that  he  had 
I never  seen  any  evidences  of  malignity  in  such  cases,  and  seems  dis— 
j posed  to  think  that  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lacrymal  gland  is 
I never  scirrhous,  an  opinion  to  which  I cannot  subscribe. 

Fatal  Cases.  I shall  here  mention  some  particulars  of  two  fatal 
(cases  of  enlarged  lacrymal  gland,  the  one  occurring  in  an  elderly 

i person,  and  the  other  in  a child. 

Case  94. — Some  years  ago,  I inspected  the  body  of  Mrs  F.  aged  60  years,  a 
I patient  of  the  late  Dr  G.  C.  Monteath.  Slie  had  long  been  affected  with  pro- 
; trusionof  the  right  eye  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards;  and  some  years  before 
n her  death,  the  eye  had  burst.  We  found  the  empty  sclerotica  lying  on  the 

■ front  of  a tumour,  which  was  white  and  granular,  the  grains  being  evidently 
the  enlarged  acini  of  the  lacrymal  gland.  It  was  as  large  as  a man’s  list,  occupy- 

■ ] inga  much  expanded  orbit,  and  pressing  itself 

down  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  It  had 
been  the  means  of  destroying,  by  absorption, 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  which  was  still  covered 
■ by  dura  mater,  except  in  some  few  points, 

. where  the  tumour  and  the  brain  were  in  con- 

- tact.  It  had  deformed  the  brain  in  a reniark- 
^ able  degree,  having  pressed  the  lower  surface 
1,1  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere 
uupwards,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
n middle  lobe  backwards.  The  right  motor 
ooculi  nerve  was  absorbed.  Within  the  cran- 
iiium,  the  right  optic  nerve  was  smaller  than 
' the  left ; within  the  orbit,  merely  its  neuri- 
'nlema  remained.  The  right  nostril  was  obli- 
iterated  by  the  presence  of  the  tumour.  The 
i'frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  on  the  right 
> side  were  full  of  puriform  mucus.  This  ])a- 

tient  had  all  along  refused  to  submit  to  any  operation. 

Case  95. — I have  now  before  me  two  greatly  enlarged  lacrymal  glands,  which 
, proved  the  cause  of  death  in  a girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  who,  from  a distance,  was 
brought  for  advice  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  on  the  17th  of  December  1830. 

It  was  stated  at  that  time  by  the  parents  of  the  child,  that  for  about  five  weeks 
they  had  observed  the  left  eye  protruding  from  its  socket,  and  for  four  weeks  the 
right  eye  also.  The  disease  on  both  sides  had  rapidly  increased.  Tho  cornea  of 
a the  left  eye  had  already  sloughed.  The  right  eye  was  axleinatous,  but  its  power 
\ of  vision  was  still  considerable.  The  child  complained  of  sudden  attacks  of  pain 
I in  the  eyes,  but  nowhere  else.  Some  discharge  of  blood  had  taken  place  from  the 
? right  nostril,  the  day  before  she  was  brought  to  the  Infirmary.  The  patient’s 
; appetite  was  impaired,  her  bowels  costive,  her  urine  scanty,  and  she  slept  little. 

- From  the  Journals  of  the  Infirmary,  it  appears  that  iodine,  an  opiate,  laxatives, 

Jand  blisters  behind  the  cars,  were  ordered. 

On  the  24th,  the  report  states  the  pain  to  be  on  the  whole  diminished.  The 
I protrusion  of  the  left  eye,  however,  was  increasing.  The  right  cornea  was  partly 
I ulcerated,  the  iris  inflamed,  and  the  humours  muddy.  The  bowels  were  more 
S regular,  and  the  urine  natural  in  quantity. 

I On  the  22d  of  January  1831,  the  swelling  of  the  left  eye  is  said  to  have  in- 
I creased ; the  disease  of  the  right  to  be  stationary,  the  patient  still  discerning  with 
* this  eye  light  and  shadow,  the  pain  gone,  no  discharge  from  tho  nostril,  the  aj)pc- 
? tite  good,  and  the  sleep  natural. 

' On  the  31st,  both  eyes,  it  is  stated,  protruded  enormously,  the  posterior  por- 
;;  tion  of  the  globe  projecting  between  the  lids,  and  covered  by  the  palpebral  con- 
< junctiva  in  a state  of  eversion.  For  two  days,  the  patient  had  had  more  pain  in 
the  right  eye. 

After  this  date,  the  child  was  not  again  brought  to  the  Infirmary.  We  after- 
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wards  learned,  however,  that  she  had  continued  to  experience  relief  from  the 
opiate  at  nijjht,  so  that  although  often  restless,  and  lying  mostly  on  her  face,  she 
never  complained  of  pain.  For  some  weeks  before  death,  she  was  deaf.  About 
48  hours  before  that  event,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  March,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  haemorrhage  from  the  right  nostril.  She  was  convulsed  about  an 
hour  before  she  expired.  She  was  never  comatose  nor  delirious. 

To  Mr  John  Watt,  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  I am  indebted  for  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  appearances  seen  on  dissection. 

On  withdrawing  the  integuments  in  the  usual  way,  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
were  observed  to  be  here  and  there  of  a light  green  colour.  During  the  process 
of  sawing  the  cranium,  there  flowed  from  the  vein  which  communicates  between 
the  integuments  and  the  longitudinal  sinus,  through  the  right  parietal  bone,  about 
four  ounces  of  bloody  serum.  A number  of  small  tumours  were  found  grow  ing 
from  the  dura  mater,  corresponding  to  the  spots  of  bone  which  showed  the  green 
appearance  above  mentioned. 

Four  small  tumours,  also  growing  from  the  dura  mater,  each  about  the  size  of 
a shilling,  were  observed,  one  over  the  cribriform  plate  and  crista  galli  of  the  eth- 
moid, one  on  the  petrous  portion  of  each  temporal  bone,  and  one  at  the  junction 
of  the  lambdoid  with  the  sagittal  suture.  In  all  these  places,  the  bones  were 
carious,  and  the  tumours  di[)pcd  into  the  carious  spots. 

A large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  effused  under  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  occiput.  The  brain  was  otherwise  healthy.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  disease  about  the  optic  nerves. 

On  reflecting  the  integuments  over  the  face,  each  orbit  was  found  to  be  occu- 
pied by  an  oval  lobulatcd  tumour,  nearly  2^  Inches  in  length,  and  1 J in  thickness. 
These  tumours,  which  were  evidently  the  enlarged  lacrynial  glands,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  periosteum,  w here  it  is  reflected  from  the  os  frontis  to  give  support 
to  the  upper  eyelids,  and  contents  of  the  orbits.  This  membrane  being  cut 
through,  the  enlarged  glands  were  easily  turned  out  with  the  fingers,  and  dissected 
from  the  conjunctiva  and  integuments. 

The  tumours,  externally  smooth,  but  lobulatcd,  exactly  resembled  each  other 
in  size,  texture,  and  every  other  particular.  They  were  of  a light  greenish  or 
whey  colour,  the  exact  colour  ot  the  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  already  men- 
tioned. They  also  resembled  those  tumours  in  consistence,  being  of  a firm  uni- 
form texture,  perfectly  homogeneous  in  their  interior,  and  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  the  whitish  bands,  characteristic  of  scirrhus.  They  not  merely  com- 
pletely filled  the  orbits,  but  projected  about  Jths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  os  frontis, 
pressing  forwards  the  eyeballs,  the  humours  of  which  had  either  been  absorbed, 
or  evacuated,  while  their  coats  were  shriveled,  dry,  and  pressed  dow'ii  upon  the 
cheeks.  'A  small  tumour  of  the  same  greenish  colour,  and  firm  texture,  was  found 
on  the  pars  plana  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  in  the  right  orbit,  which  was  also  carious, 
with  the  tumour  dipping  into  the  nose.  The  haemorrhage  might  have  been  from 
this,  or  from  the  tumour  on  the  cribriform  plate. 

This  case  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  one  related  by  Mr 
Allan  Burns,*  in  which  the  lacrymal  gland  on  each  side,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nasal  sinuses,  and  the  dura  mater,  w’ere  all  affected 
with  the  same  sort  of  degeneration.  Mr  Burns  supposes  the  disease 
to  have  been  of  a specific  nature,  and  one  sui  generis;  an  opinion  in 
which  I am  inclined  to  coincide.  The  fact  that  the  lacrymal  gland 
is  occasionally  converted  into  a morbid  structure,  of  cartilaginous 
consistence  and  greenish  colour,  while  the  dura  mater,  periosteum, 
and  Schneiderian  membrane  give  origin  to  tumours  ot  a similar 
description,  is  particularly  w'orthy  of  attention.  Besides  the  case 
above  related,  and  Mr  Burns’s  case,  tw'o  other  instances  of  this  dis- 
ease are  recorded,  the  one  by  Dr  J.  II.  Balfour,**  and  the  other  by 
M.  Durand  Fardel.®  In  Dr  Balfour’s  case,  the  eyeballs  were  pro- 
truded and  destroyed,  and  numerous  green  tumours  of  the  same  sort 
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as  those  into  which  the  lacrymal  glands  appear  to  have  been  con- 
' verted,  were  found  attached  both  to  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
? skull,  and  growing  from  both  surfaces  of  the  dura  mater.  In  M. 

1 Durand  Fardel’s  case,  the  lacrymal  glands  were  not  affected,  but  the 
L green  tumours  were  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid, 

■ between  the  bone  forming  the  external  meatus  of  each  ear  and  its 
. lining  membrane,  in  each  tympanum,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  cellu- 
lar  membrane  surrounding  the  rectum.  This  chloroma,  or  green  tu- 
mour, as  it  may  be  termed,  presents  no  whitish  bands  radiating 
through  it,  and  is  probably  different  from  any  of  the  morbid  formations 
: generally  recognised  by  pathologists. 

Treatment.  In  the  early  stage  of  enlargement  of  the  lacrymal 
. gland,  leeching  may  be  tried,  on  the  same  principle  wdiich  is  followed 
w’hen  we  endeavour  to  reduce  a suspected  scirrhus  of  the  mamma. 
A succession  of  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temple. 
Iodine,  and  other  solvents  and  sorbefacients,  may  be  used. 

If  such  means  are  ineffectual  in  reducing  the  swelling,  extirpation 
of  the  gland  is  the  only  other  resource,  and  ought  to  be  employed, 
whether  we  regard  the  case  as  one  of  simple  enlargement,  of 
chloroma,  or  of  scirrhus.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of  extirpating 
^an  enlarged  lacrymal  gland  from  beneath  the  upper  eyelid,  unless 
^ the  eyelids  are  first  of  all  disjoined  at  their  outer  angle,  by  an  in- 
cision carried  outwards  through  the  skin,  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
.and  conjunctiva,  towards  the  temple.  If  this  be  done,  the  upper 
lid  may  be  raised,  and  the  conjunctiva  exposed  and  divided,  so  as 

• to  bring  the  enlarged  gland  into  view.  The  mode  of  extirpation, 

; however,  which  has  generally  been  adopted,  is  to  cut  down  directly 

over  the  tumour,  through  the  upper  eyelid,  and  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  orbit.  Perhaps  two  incisions  may  be  necessary,  the  one 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  the  other  meeting  the  first  at 
right  angles.  If  the  gland  is  very  large,  so  that  it  fills  the  whole 
orbit,  the  extirpation  may  be  difficult ; and  would  be  more  so,  w’ere 
the  external  incisions  small.  The  gland,  being  exposed,  is  to  be  laid 
hold  of  with  a hook,  dragged  forward,  cautiously  separated  from  its 
connexions,  and  removed.  This  will  be  accomplished  with  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  degree  of  adhe- 
sion and  matting  together  of  the  parts,  produced  by  previous  in- 
flammation. The  eyeball  is  to  be  removed,  if  already  destroyed. 
If  entire,  it  is  to  be  left  untouched,  whether  vision  be  preserved  or 
not.  After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to 
be  brought  together  with  two  or  three  stitches,  and  a few  strips  of 
adhesive  plaister.  Neither  is  vision  nor  the  position  of  the  eye 
restored  immediately  after  extirpating  the  gland.  Weeks,  or  even 
months,  may  be  requisite  before  these  objects  are  accomplished  ; 
and  although  the  malposition  of  the  eye  is  always  lessened  in  time, 
if  not  entirely  removed,  vision  may  never  return.  The  moisture 
and  lubricity  of  the  conjunctiva  remaining  unaffected  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  lacrymal  gland,  has,  it  is  probable,  given  rise  to  the 

• statement  of  some,  that  the  patient  continues  capable  of  weeping  j 
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or  it  is  possible,  that  though  the  superior  portion  of  the  gland  had, 
in  such  cases,  been  removed,  the  glandulm  congregatae  had  been 
left. 

Cases  of  extirpation.  Guerin,^  Warner,®  and  Travers®  appear  to 
have  performed  this  operation;  but  the  details  which  they  have 
given  on  the  subject,  are  comparatively  few,  and  hence  an  additional 
degree  of  interest  has  attached  itself  to  two  cases  recorded  by  Mr 
Todd  and  Dr  O’Beirne.  These,  therefore,  I shall  quote,  along 
with  a case  by  Mr  Lawrence,  and  another  by  Daviel. 

Case  96. — Mr  Todd’s  patient  was  a woman  of  70  years  of  age.  The  kcrymal 
gland  formed  a large  irregular  tumour,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, 
projecting  more  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  covered  by 
the  upper  eyelid,  which  was  so  stretched  upon  it  as  to  render  the  knotty  emin- 
ences on  its  surface  very  conspicuous.  The  tumour  was  extremely  hard.  It  was 
moveable  to  a slight  extent,  in  a transverse  direction  only.  The  globe  of  the  eye 
was  not  enlarged,  but  it  had  been  protruded  by  the  tumour,  and  was  so  low  upon 
the  cheek  that  the  cornea  was  nearly  on  a line  with  the  edge  of  the  ala  nasi.  The 
lower  eyelid  was  everted,  and  appeared  dragged  down  \vith  the  globe  ; the  con- 
junctiva much  thickened,  and  chemosed  ; the  transparency  of  the  cornea  slightly 
obscured.  There  was  no  ajtparent  disease  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Vision  was 
destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.  The  pains  were  severe  and  lancinating, 
extending  from  the  tumour  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  were  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  heat,  and  a frequent  discharge  of  scalding  tears.  The  sufferings  of 
the  patient  were  most  severe  at  night,  and  she  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
sleep ; notwithstanding  which,  her  general  health  was  not  much  impaired,  and  her 
appetite  was  good.  She  attributed  the  disease  to  a blow  received  on  the  eye 
about  seven  years  before ; from  which  period  she  had  been  subject  to  frequent 
discharges  of  tears  from  that  eye,  but  had  suffered  no  other  inconvenience  until  a 
year  before  coming  under  Mr  Todd’s  care,  when  the  tumour  began  to  project 
under  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  eyebrow.  At  first,  she  had  no  ])ain  or 
headach  ; but  as  the  tumour  increased,  these  symptoms  set  in,  and  ultimately  be- 
came so  severe  that  she  was  anxious  to  undergo  any  operation  which  held  out  a 
prosj)ect  of  relief. 

In  consultation  with  Mr  Carmichael,  Mr  Todd  determined  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  extirpate  the  diseased  gland  alone,  and  in  the  event  of  that 
being  found  impracticable,  either  from  extent  of  attachments,  or  deep-seated  dis- 
ease, the  expediency  of  removing  all  the  contents  of  the  orbit  was  tully  acceded 
to;  the 'intense  surtcrings  of  the  patient,  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  useless  state  of  the  eye,  appearing  to  render  this  an  indispensable  alternative. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  on  her  back  on  a table,  with  her  head  a little 
elevated  and  secured  by  the  assistants,  a transverse  incision  was  made  through 
the  integuments,  nearly  parallel  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  tumour  to  the  other.  Having  cut  through  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum and  the  ligamentum  tarsi,  Mr  Todd  exposed,  by  a careful  dissection, 
the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  gland.  Being  firmly  wedged  into  the  orbit,  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  wm  introduced  between 
the  gland  and  the  superciliary  ridge  in  order  to  detach  it  from  the  orbitary  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone.  The  surface  of  the  gland  next  the  eye  was  irregularly 
lobulated,  and  the  lobes  had  insinuated  themselves  amongst  the  muscles  and  otlier 
contents  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to  render  their  disentanglement  extremely  difficult 
and  hazardous.  By  cautiously  tearing  their  cellular  attachments  with  the  end  of 
the  finger,  the  handle  of  the  knife,  aiul  the  blunt  extremity  of  a director,  and  by 
cutting  on  the  finger  with  a probc-t)ointed  bistoury  some  firm  membranous  bands, 
which  could  not  be  easily  broken,  Mr  Todd  succeeded  in  extracting  the  entire  tu- 
mour. On  a careful  examination,  no  farther  disease  could  be  detected  in  the 
orbit,  and  as  no  bleeding  occurred,  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  gently  pressed 
towards  its  natural  situation,  the  wound  dressed,  the  parts  supj)orted  with  a 
compress  and  bandage,  and  the  patient  laid  in  bed,  with  strong  injunctions  to 
observe  the  strictest  quiet. 
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The  extirpated  gland  was  much  larger  than  a walnut.  On  the  surface  which 
; had  been  towards  the  eye,  it  presented  three  considerable  eminences  or  lobes, 

•-  with  deep  fissures  between  them.  It  was  almost  as  firm  as  cartilage,  and  more 
elastic.  A section  exposed  several  small  cartilaginous  cysts,  which  contained  a 
: glairy  fluid,  the  interspaces  consisting  of  a firm  fatty  substance,  traversed  by  a 
; few  membranous  bands. 

Two  hours  after  the  operation,  an  alarming  haemorrhage  took  place,  which, 

I from  the  great  depth  at  which  the  wounded  vessel  was  situated,  and  the  exten- 
••  sive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  was  with 
difficulty  suppressed  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  Dossils  of  lint  were  then  intro- 
. duced  into  the  wound,  and  the  bleeding  did  not  recur.  The  patient  passed  a 
: tranquil  night,  and  for  the  first  time  during  many  weeks  enjoyed  refreshing  sleep. 

■ On  the  following  day,  the  appearance  of  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  was  by 
no  means  encouraging.  The  globe  was  protruded  from  the  orbit  as  much  as  be- 
fore the  operation,  by  large  coagula,  which  occupied  the  situation  of  the  tumour ; 
the  lids  were  affected  with  extensive  ecchymosis  ; they  were^livid  and  cold,  as  if 
in  the  state  of  gangrene;  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  was  distended 
with  effused  blood.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  appearances,  the  patient 
had  experienced  much  relief  from  the  operation  ; she  was  free  from  acute  pain, 
and  the  constitutional  excitement  was  inconsiderable.  In  the  course  of  a few 
days,  the  coagulated  blood  contained  in  the  orbit  began  to  dissolve,  and  suppu- 
ration was  soon  established.  The  globe  of  the  eye  began  slowly  to  return  into 
its  natural  situation,  and  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  of  the  eyelids  to  assume  their 
healthy  appearance.  On  the  12th  day  after  the  operation,  the  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  eye  was  quite  evident ; but  it  was  found  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid,  in  consequence  of  a thickened  fold  of  the 

■ conjunctiva,  which  extended  between  it  and  the  globe.  To  this  fold,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  had  been  frequently  applied  without  any  benefit ; Mr  Todd  therefore 
removed  it  by  excision,  and  was  immediately  enabled  to  replace  the  lid,  w'hich 

' showed  no  farther  tendency  to  become  everted.  From  this  period,  the  patient’s 

■ recovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  she  was  discharged  without  any  return  of  dis- 
ease. Vision  remained  totally  lost,  the  pupil  greatly  contracted,  the  position  of 
the  eyeball  almost  natural."^ 

Case  97. — A man,  a^ed  22  years,  strong  and  athletic,  came  under  the  care  of 
Dr  O’Beirne,  with  considerable  deformity  and  imperfect  vision  of  the  right  eye. 
The  globe  projected  more  by  its  semidiameter  than  the  sound  eye,  yet  it  was 
covered  almost  entirely  by  the  upper  eyelid,  which  hung  loosely  over  it,  as  if  pal- 
sied ; the  ])upil  was  dilated  and  insensible  to  light,  the  cornea  was  turned  towards 
the  nose,  and  the  puncta  lacrymalia  were  patulous.  The  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  orbit  was  occupied  by  a tumour,  the  outline  of  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  but  to  its  growth  were  attributed  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  and 
impaired  vision.  The  patient  suffered  considerable  pain  of  the  right  side  of  the 


head  and  face,  and  much  irritation  and  watering  of  the  eye  were  produced  by 
cold  air,  or  particles  of  dust.  All  objects  appeared  to  him  double  ; and  in  en- 
deavouring to  reach  any  object,  his  hand  or  foot  generally  fell  short  of  it,  so 
mu^ch  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  working  even  as  a labourer.  About  two  years 
betore  coming  under  Dr  O’Beirne’s  care,  he  perceived  first  of  all  sparks,  and 
occ^ionally  mists,  before  his  eyes,  with  sharp  intermitting  pains  in  the  right  side 
us  lead  and  face  ; in  about  a year,  a slight  prominence  and  inversion  of  the 

thfsffi'irSrtadTdlcrib^  period,  the  symptoms  gradually  proceeded  to 

It  w'as  decided  in  consultation,  that  the  tumour  should  be  removed,  but  it  w'as 

lacrymal  gland  was  the  part  affected. 

The  operation  was  begun  by  an  incision  through  the  integuments  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  extending  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  angle.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
being  next  divided,  some  portions  of  adipose  substance  which  presented  w’ere  re- 
moved. Dr  O Beirnc  then  introduced  his  finger,  and  at  once  discovered  that 
the  disease  was  an  enlarged  and  indurated  lacrymal  gland.  The  anterior  surface 
worktl™  exposed  by  dissection,  and  it  was  finally  removed  by  cautiously 

duc^Tf  nTf  ^ I r m considered  sie  to  intro- 

duce a knife  into  the  back  of  the  orbit. 
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The  surface  of  the  extirpated  gland  was  granular,  and  of  a pink  colour.  It 
was  enlarged  to  at  least  six  times  its  natural  size.  When  cut  into,  it  presented  a 
hard,  membranous,  or  rather  cartilaginous  centre,  from  which  septa  passed  to  the 
circumference.  No  sanies  could  be  perceived.  On  the  tumour  being  removed, 
the  pupil  instantly  recovered  its  contractile  power,  and  the  globe  retired  nearly 
to  its  natural  situation.  Vision,  too,  was  improvecl,  but  not  perfectly  restored. 
Scarcely  any  haemorrhage  ensued,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  simply.  With 
the  exception  of  a slight  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  which  yielded  to  the  usual 
remedies,  the  patient’s  recovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  the  wound  was  com- 
pletely healed  on  the  14th  day  after  the  operation.  At  that  time,  vision  was 
p<-rfect,  all  uneasiness  had  subsided,  and  the  eye  oecupied  its  proper  place. 
The  upper  eyelid,  however,  having  continued  so  much  relaxed  as  to  obscure  a 
great  part  of  the  cornea,  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water,  was  applied  in  the  line  of  the  cicatrice.  In  a few  da^s 
a slough  separated,  and  the  subsequent  cicatrization  contracted  the  lid  to  its 
natural  state.  The  patient  continued  perfectly  well,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  the  loss  of  the  gland.® 

Case  98. — .John  Clifton,  aged  24,  seven  years  before  iiis  admission  to  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  received,  by  an  apple  thrown  at  him,  a violent 
blow  on  the  left  upjier  lid,  near  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit.  This  was  followed 
by  a considerable  swelling,  which  gradually  subsided.  Two  months  afterwards,  , 
the  lid  again  swelled,  with  considerable  pain,  which  lasted  for  about  a month. 
The  pain  then  went  off  entirely,  but  the  swelling  continued.  There  was  a constant 
profuse  watery  discharge,  considerably  increased  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
globe  of  the  eye  became  gradually  protruded  from  the  orbit,  with  loss  of  all 
useful  vision.  A fortnight  before  his  admission,  the  eye  inflamed  and  became  very 
painful.  There  was  general  fulness  of  the  upper  lid,  which  was  more  particularly 
swelled,  and  broader  than  natural,  near  the  external  angle.  The  globe  and  the 
lower  lid  were  pushed  downwards  and  inw'ards  to  about  half  way  between  the 
orbit  and  the  nose  ; but  although  the  globe  was  quite  out  of  its  socket,  the  lids 
were  so  extended  as  to  cover  it  completely.  There  was  considerable  inflammation 
of  the  external  tunics,  a broad  red  zone  in  the  sclerotic  round  the  cornea,  with 
general  dulness,  and  a small  ulcer  of  the  latter.  A hard  unyielding  tumour, 
tuberculated  on  its  surface,  projected  a little  beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  at 
its  upper  and  outer  part.  Mr  Lawrence  thought  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  this 
tumour  was  moveable  upon  the  bone.  Mr  Tyrrell  considered  it  not  moveable, 
and  therefore  did  not  recommend  its  extirpation.  The  patient  was  cupped,  bled 
with  leeches  and  purged.  Mr  Wardrop  was  consulted,  and  after  convincing  him- 
self that  the  tumour  had  not  any  immediate  connexion  with  the  bone,  he  strongly 
advised  Its  removal  by  an  ojieration,  which  Mr  Lawrence  accordingly  performed. 

As  the  swelling  obviously  filled  a large  portion  of  the  orbit,  and  probably  ex- 
tended deeply  into  that  cavity,  it  was  desirable  to  have  ample  room,  and  the  ex- 
ternal incisions  were  therefore  free.  The  first,  about  3 inches  in  length,  extended 
from  the  temide,  along  the  upper  lid  to  the  root  of  the  nose ; the  second,  2 inches 
long,  passed  perpendicularlj'^  over  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  and  fore- 
head, to  meet  the  first  at  right  angles.  It  was  found  necessary  to  make  a third 
incision,  from  the  first  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  zygoma.  By  turning 
aside  the  flaps  produced  by  these  incisions,  the  scat  of  the  tumour  was  comjdetely 
exposed.  No  other  difficulty  was  experienced,  except  what  was  inseparable  from 
the  size  and  hardness  of  the  swelling,  its  deep  extent  batikwards,  and  close  con- 
tact with  the  orbit  and  its  contents ; its  surrounding  connexions  were,  however, 
merely  cellular. 

Tlie  tumour  consisted  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  increased  to  the  size  of  a large 
walnut,  and  of  the  most  compact  homogeneous  structure  ; having  a firmness  of 
texture  approaching  to  that  of  cartilage,  a light  yellow  tint,  and  at  one  part  an 
appearance  of  white  radiating  fibres.  Altogether  it  much  resembled  the  firmest 
part  of  a scirrhous  breast. 

During  the  operation,  a large  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  and,  as  it  filled  the 
deep  cavity  left  by  removing  the  tumour,  its  source  could  not  be^  discovered. 
The  patient  was  left  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  the  bleeding  would  cease  ; it  continued, 
however,  freely,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  rendering  the  patient  very  famt. 
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^ t'. An  artery  was  then  secured.  The  incisions  were  approximated  by  five  small  silk 
$ .igatures,  and  three  narrow  slips  of  adhesive  plaister ; and  the  parts  were  con- 
Ji  itantly  covered  with  a wet  rag.  By  the  following  day,  the  wounds  having  united 
f,  oy  adhesion,  the  stitches  and  straps  were  removed.  The  eye  had  already  receded 
- . .0  its  naturad  position,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  had  ceased.  Fourteen 
•days  afterwards,  the  cornea  had  nearly  recovered  its  transparency,  vision  was 
nuch  improved,  the  eye  moved  freely,  and  its  surface,  with  that  of  the  lids,  was 
ii  L'ls  moist  as  usual.'-* 

A Medical  Journal,  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  January  1829,  con- 
i xains  an  account  of  some  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  lacrymal  gland, 
i performed  many  years  before,  by  Daviel.  One  of  these  is  the  fol- 
I Howing : — 

i Case  99. — A peasant,  63  years  of  age,  11‘years  before  he  consulted  Daviel, 
i aad  received  a blow  on  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  right  orbit.  Fomentations 
I ind  other  remedies  were  employed  ; notwithstanding  wliich,  the  eye  became  pro- 
^ jeeted  from  the  orbit  so  as  to  produce  considerable  deformity,  and  its  functions 
f,  were  impeded.  On  careful  examination,  Daviel  discovered  a flstulous  opening, 
I about  a line  in  width,  which  penetrated  the  orbit.  By  introducing  a probe,  an 
I extremely  hard  body  was  felt  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  bone,  which 
5 was  likewise  discovered  to  be  carious  at  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit.  A director 
St,  was  introduced  into  the  sinus,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  upper  ejmlid, 
from  the  outer  and  upper  angle  of  the  orbit  to  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
inner  and  upper  angle.  By  this  incision  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  the  caries  of  the 
^ orbit  were  exposed,  and  several  pieces  of  diseased  bone  removed.  Nearly  an 
I ounce  of  grurnous  matter  escaped,  which  had  been  contained  in  a strong  cyst. 
I : This,  as  well  as  the  lacrymal  gland,  was  removed.  The  gland  was  nearly  as 
P .-.arge  as  a pigeon’s  egg.  A small  fatty  tumour  was  also  taken  away ; after  which 
;:he  eye  was  easily  restored  to  its  natural  situation,  and  the  strabismus,  which 
had  been  present  before  the  operation,  disappeared.  Tlie  wound  was  simply 
^dressed,  except  that  little  dossils  of  charpie,  dipped  in  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
'were  applied  to  those  points  of  bone  which  were  exposed.  In  less  than  a month 
the  patient  was  radically  cured,  the  eye  being  as  moist  as  the  otlier,  and  (if  the 
-narrator  of  the  case  was  correct)  capable  of  weeping,  as  if  the  lacrymal  gland 
aad  been  present."* 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  section,  I may  observe  that 
considerable  difficulty  is  likely  to  occur  in  forming  a diagnosis 

I between  the  disease  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  that  de- 
scribed by  Schmidt,  under  the  name  of  hydatid  of  the  lacrymal  gland, 
but  which,  I am  convinced,  is  nothing  more  than  an  encysted  tu- 
mour closely  connected  with  the  gland.  The  symptoms  of  encysted 
tumour  in  this  situation,  and  also  those  which  attend  the  same  dis- 
ease occurring  in  the  vicinity'  of  the  glandulse  congregate  and 
lacrymal  ducts,  I shall  consider  in  the  two  following  sections. 


I s^urgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  385  ; Glasgow,  1824. 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  xliii.  p.  319;  Edinburgh, 
1835. 

3 Journal  Ilebdomadaire  des  Progres  des  Sciences  Mcdicales ; Tome  iii.  p.  207 ; 
Pans,  1836.  » i > 

^ * Richerand,  Nosographie  Chirurgicale ; Tome  ii.  p.  31 ; Paris,  1808. 

I 5 Cases  of  Surgery,  p.  108;  London,  1784. 

■;  ® Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  228  ; London,  1820. 

’ Dublin  Hospital  Reports;  Vol.  iii.  p.  419  ; Dublin,  1822. 

^ ® Ibid.  Vol.  iii.  p.  426. 

Lancet ; Vol.  x.  p.  159  ; London,  1826.  Lawrence’s  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
cases  ot  the  Eye,  p.  697  ; London,  1833. 

">  London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  iii.  p.  523  ; London.  1829. 
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SECTION  VI ENCYSTED  TUMOUR  IN  THE  LACRYMAL  GLAND. 

This  disease  appears  to  liave  been  for  the  first  time  accurately 
described  by  Professor  Schmidt,  under  the  appellation  of  glandula 
lacryinalis  hxjdatoidea} 

It  certainly  consists  of  a collection  of  thin  fluid  in  the  situation 
of  the  superior  portion  of  the  lacryinal  gland.  This  fluid  Schmidt 
supposed  to  be  tears,  and  the  cyst,  in  which  it  collects,  to  be 
originally  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, serving  to  hold  together  the  acini  or  grains  of  which  the 
gland  is  composed.  Whether  this  is  really  a lacrymal  tumour,  or 
merely  a cyst  situated  in  tlie  lacrymal  gland,  or  at  least  closely 
connected  with  it,  is,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  a matter,  perhaps, 
of  little  consequence. 

That  it  is  a rare  disease  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that 
Schmidt  relates  only  two  cases  of  it;  and  that  even  Beer’s  vast  experi- 
ence had  brought  only  three  under  his  observation. In  one  of  Beer’s 
cases,  the  diagnosis  became  completely  evident  only  after  death.  In 
the  tumour,  he  found  a small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  he  does  not  i 
hesitate  to  call  tears,  and  which  was  thin,  clear,  and  sharp  and  saltish 
to  the  taste.  In  his  second  case,  he  opened  the  tumour  during  life; 
the  fluid  discharged  was  yellowish  like  serum,  but  so  acrid,  that  it 
immediately  caused  a small  blister  wdien  applied  to  the  tongue.  In 
Beer’s  third  case,  he  was  merely  consulted  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease.  ; 

Schmidt’s  own  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  cyst  is  quite  incon- 
sistent  with  the  assumption,  that  this  disease  is  at  all  analogous  to  ; 
the  entozoa,  knowm  under  the  name  of  hydatids.  He  supposes  that 
a single  cell  of  the  cellular  membrane,  connecting  the  acini  of  the  . 
gland,  becomes  distended,  and  filled  w ith  tears,  and  that  this  is  ^ 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  this  cell 
should  afterw'ards  become  detached,  so  as  to  form  a cyst,  which  may 
be  sometimes  extracted,  as  if  quite  free  from  the  surrounding  parts; 
for  to  tell  us,  as  Schmidt  has  done,  that  the  distended  cell  presses 
aside  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of 
capsule  for  itself,  and  that  between  this  capsule  and  the  proper  8 
membrane  of  the  cell  an  interstitial  fluid  is  afterw'ards  effused,  is  to  < 
indulge  entirely  in  conjecture. 

Symptoms.  The  development  of  an  encysted  tumour  in  the  lacry- 
mal gland  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  very  rapid  ; and  its  consequences  - 
not  merely  distressing,  but  dangerous.  One  of  the  most  striking 
symptoms  attending  this  tumour,  is  protrusion  of  the  eye.  It  is  < 

pushed  forward  from  the  orbit,  and  inward,  towards  the  nose.  I i 

have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  that  protrusion  of  the  eye  is  f 
called  exophlhnlmos,  if  there  is  no  other  change  than  merely  the  f 
change  of  ])lace  ; but  that  if  there  be  inflammatory  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye,  along  with  the  protrusion,  tliis 
state  is  called  exop/dhahnia. 
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I When  the  disease  produces  exophthalmos  merely,  the  following 
Ure  the  symptoms,  The  patient,  perhaps  perfectly  ^yell  in  every 
icother  respect,  complains  of  obtuse,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit. 
ilThe  pain  is  as  if  something  behind  the  eyeball  were  pushing  it 
»'Out  of  its  socket.  It  is  felt  most  when  the  patient  moves  his  eye  in 
ddifferent  directions,  and  especially  when  he  turns  it  towards  the 
ttemple.  It  daily  increases.  Nothing  unnatural  in  the  form  or  in 
tthe  texture  of  the  eye  or  eyelids  is  as  yet  discernible.  By  and  by, 
(there  is  added  to  the  pain  behind  the  eye,  a feeling  of  tension 
i both  in  the  orbit  and  over  the  side  of  the  head  ; and  the  eyeball  is 
mow  observed  to  be  somewhat  protruded  from  the  orbit  and  to- 
' wards  the  nose.  Some  few  individual  blood-vessels  excepted,  it  is 
! not  red.  The  patient  has ’a  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  eye.  He 
cannot  move  it  without  great  aggravation  of  the  pain,  and  a 
‘ Sensation  of  sudden  flashes  of  light.  At  last,  he  is  totally  deprived 
of  the  power  of  moving  it.  When  he  regards  objects  wdth  the 
protruded  eye,  he  sees  them  disfigured.  If  he  looks  with  both 
eyes,  he  sees  objects  double,  as  the  protruded  eye  stands  no  longer 
in  the  natural  axis  of  vision.  The  more  that  the  tumour  pushes 
I the  eyeball  out  of  the  orbit,  vision  becomes  the  weaker  and  more 
i! disturbed.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  advances,  the  patient  loses 
i.his  appetite,  and  is  deprived  more  and  more  of  sleep.  The  hemi- 
; crania  becomes  uninterrupted,  by  day  and  night.  Vision  is  entirely 
1 lost.  The  eye  is  so  much  protruded  that  it  rests  in  some  measure 
tiupon  the  cheek.  The  eyelids  lose  all  power  of  nwtion,  the  upper 
.one  being  firmly  extended  over  the  protruded  eye.  The  patient 
bbetrays  a constant  inclination  to  cover  the  eye  with  the  eyelids,  and 
sat  every  attempt  to  do  so  the  eyeball  is  rolled  by  the  action  of  the 
obliqui  towards  the  nose.  A resisting  hardness  is  felt  with  the 
finger  at  the  temporal  angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  protruded  eye- 
ball, and  the  external  edge  of  the  orbit.  The  eye  becomes  sullied 
>and  dusky.  If  nothing  is  done  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  coma  and 
death  are  the  consequences. 

Should  the  disease  produce  exophthalmia,  besides  obtuse,  deep- 
■ seated,  and  constantly  increasing  pain  in  the  orbit,  there  is  pain  in 
:he  eyeball  itself ; and  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  the  eye,  though 
protruded  by  the  growing  tumour,  preserves  its  ordinary  size,  in 
the  present  case  it  is  rapidly  enlarged  and  destroyed  by  inflamma- 
tion. It  suppurates,  and  unless  opened  by  the  knife,  bursts,  dis- 
charging blood  and  ichorous  matter.  The  membranes  do  not  collapse 
after  this  evacuation,  but  the  eyeball,  as  a fleshy  shapeless  mass,  con- 
tinues to  protrude  from  the  orbit,  proving  how  much  its  organization 
aad  suffered  by  the  processes  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  The 
oain  in  the  burst  eye,  and  in  one  side  of  the  head,  continues,  the 

I Datient  is  deprived  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  face  become  enlarged.  Should  a patient  present  himself 
vith  such  symptoms,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  suspect  the  exist- 
1 mce  either  of  this  disease,  or  of  some  other  disease  of  the  lacrymal 
^ ^land,  and  our  suspicions  will  be  confirmed  if  we  find  a resisting 

i 
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hardness  between  the  destroyed  eyeball  and  the  external  edge  of 
the  orbit.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  this  may  be  detected  at  a much 
earlier  period  of  the  disease. 

Could  we  dare  to  draw  'conclusions  from  the  few'  cases  of  this 
disease  on  record,  we  should  say  that  it  is  more  apt  to  terminate 
fatally  when  attended  by  exojihthalmos,  than  when  accompanied  by 
exophthalmia.  In  neglected  cases,  however,  of  encysted  tumour  in 
the  lacrymal  gland,  attended  by  exophthalmia,  the  disorganization 
is  apt  to  spread  to  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  at  last  the  brain  itself 
becoming  atfected,  death  puts  an  end  to  the  patient’s  sufferings. 
This  was  the  termination  of  one  of  the  three  cases  observed  by 
Beer. 

Treatment.  The  radical  cure  of  encysted  tumour  in  the  lacrymal 
gland,  would  consist,  no  doubt,  in  extirpating  the  tumour,  before 
the  eye  became  protruded,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  from 
the  orbit ; but  at  this  period,  w e cannot  distinguish  the  disease  with 
sufficient  certainty.  Even  had  we  the  means  of  determining  that , 
the  commencing  exophthalmos  arose  from  the  cause  in  question, 
c6uld  we  extirpate  this  vesicular  sw'elling  without  removing  also  the 
gland  in  which  it  is  situated,  or  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected ? 

A palliative  treatment,  it  is  probable,  will  generally  be  adopted, 
by  the  employment  of  which  we  may  save  both  the  life,  and  the 
eye  of  the  patient.  It  may  even  happen  that  by  the  early  employ- 
ment of  this  palliative  cure,  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  cure  the 
disease  completely.  No  hope  of  this,  however,  need  be  entertained, 
if  the  eyeball  be  already  protruded  from  the  orbit,  the  jiower  of 
vision  lost,  the  eyeball  beginning  to  appear  dusky  and  lifeless,  or  i 
if  it  be  violently  inflamed,  and  in  part  disorganized. 

The  palliative  cure  consists  in  puncturing  the  tumour,  and  evacuat-  ; 
ing  the  accumulated  fluid.  This  should  be  done,  if  practicable,  from  ' 
under,  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a lancet  or  small  concealed  bistoury, 
directed  towards  the  seat  of  the  lacrymal  gland.  Should  the  tumour 
return  after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  the  operation  must  bo  re- 
peated. I should  think  any  attempt  to  keep  the  wound  open,  and 
the  tumour  constantly  empty,  by  the  introduction  of  a bougie  or 
other  foreign  body,  out  of  the  question,  if  the  incision  w'cre  made 
from  under  the  upper  eyelid.  But  if  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  were 
such  that  the  upper  eyelid  should  be  firmly  stretched  over  tlie  eye- 
ball, and  that  no  instrument  could  be  passed  betw'een  them,  the 
tumour  would  require  to  be  opened  through  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the 
wound  might  be  afterwards  kept  open  by  a bit  of  catgut,  so  as  to 
give  exit  to  any  reaccumulated  fluid,  and  perhaps  produce  a radical 
cure. 

That  through  the  opening,  wherever  it  be  made,  the  cyst  of  the 
tumour  shall  be  extracted,  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  likely ; yc’t 
this  actually  took  place  in  one  of  Schmidt’s  cases. 

As  the  present  is  a rare  and  interesting  disease,  I am  induced  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  particulars  of  the  following  cases : — 
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• Case  100.— A private  soldier,  aged  2G  years,  of  a firm  and  corpulent  make, 
i.became  ill  with  fever,  from  latigiie  and  exposure  to  cold,  in  the  end  of  November 

5 ; 1800.  According  to  the  history  of  the  case,  he  had  a slight  typhus,  which  yielded 
a to  the  use  of  the  proper  means,’so  that  he  left  the  hospital  in  the  beginning 
ilof  January  1801,  and  set  off  for  his  regiment.  Some  days  before  he  left  the 
hospital,  lie  had  an  obtuse,  deep-seated  feeling  of  pressure  in  his  eye  ; but  he 
•:Nset  himself  out  auraiust  it,  and  said  nothing  bl  it  to  his  medical  attendant,  Ho 
;^was  about  eight  days  with  his  regiment,  when  he  observed  that  this  obtuse,  deep- 
ii-’Seated  pain  grew  more  constant  and  more  troublesome.  But  as  he  could  discover 
ilMiothing  wrong  about  his  eye,  and  saw  perfectly  well,  he  let  matters  rest  as  they 
; "were.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  the  feeling  of  pressure  became  violent, 
i . he  felt  pain  with  tension  in  the  eye  itself,  and  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
^Micad  ; the  eye  became  red  and  dry,  and  began  to  project ; he  frequently  had  the 
sensation  of  fiery  spectra,  and  at  times  his  sight  failed  him.  About  this  time  his 
^ - sleep  became  interrupted.  With  these  symptoms,  he  was  unable  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a soldier.  The  medical  officer  to  whom  he  was  presented,  ordered  the 
4 application  of  a moist  warm  poultice.  The  case  became  evidently  worse  from 
'>  day  ^0  day.  With  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week,  the  heinicrania  and  jiain 
in  the  eye  became  furious,  day  and  night,  so  that  he  could  not  get  a moment’s 
i sleep ; the  eye  protruded  comjiletely  from  its  socket,  so  that  it  was  seen  from  the 

* other  side  over  the  root  of  the  nose  ; it  was  slightly  red,  but  not  swoln,  moist  and 
slippeiy,  but  deprived  of  sight.  The  apjtetite  for  food,  which  had  continued  till 

t now,  was  lost.  The  patient’s  restlessness  rose  to  the  extreme, 
i In  this  state  he  was  brought  to  the  Military  Hospital  of  Vienna,  on  the  4th 
i February.  Early  on  the  otli,  Schmidt  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Besides  the 
I above-mentioned  symi)toms,  he  found  the  patient  affected  with  spasm  of  the 
I -superior  oblique  muscle,  whereby  the  eye  was  every  instant  drawn  more  out  of 
i!  the  orbit,  and  towards  the  nose.  The  eyelids  were  not  in  the  least  swoln,  but 
quite  j)ushed  aside  from  the  eye.  Schmidt  felt  distinctly  a resisting  hardness  in 
i the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  He  declared  before  those  who  attended  the  visit, 

: that  the  disciisc  was  seated  in  the  orbit,  and  that  it  was  probably  a steatomatous 
! I tumour.  Opium  internally  and  externally,  warm  poultices  over  the  eye  and  head, 
I nothing  checked  the  fury  of  the  pain.  Early  on  the  Gth,  Schmidt  found  the 
I patient  in  the  same  state,  only  that  the  eye  was  no  longer  lively,  but  dusky  and 

J-  somewhat  like  the  eye  of  a dying  person,  while  the  appearance  of  the  sound  eye 
was  still  very  lively.  The  pulse,  the  resj)iration,  and  all  the  other  functions, 
I were  not  in  the  least  altered.  Schmidt  determined  to  evacuate  the  eye,  next 
1 day,  by  an  incision.  Towards  evening,  the  patient  fell  into  a state  of  sopor, 
I became  insensible,  discharged  his  urine  and  fmees  involuntarily,  and  died  to- 
I wards  midnight. 

I On  dissection,  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain  were  found  distended  with 
I blood.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  On  removing  the 
I orbitary  process  of  the  frontal  bone  without  injuring  the  periosteum,  a fluctuating 
* tumour  pressed  itself  uj)wards  from  the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  On  con- 
^ tinning  the  dissection,  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  other 
t nerves  of  the  orbit,  were  observed  to  be  stretched  and  elongated,  and  the 
ophthalmic^  vein  appeared  varicose.  The  lacrymal  gland  was  smaller  than 
usual,  and  in  connexion  with  it  lay  the  fluctuating  tumour.  The  individual  acini 
which  were  more  remote  from  the  tumour,  and  were  directed  towards  the  upper 
> eyelid,  were  larger  and  more  coherent;  whilst  those  acini  which  lay  upon  the 
tumour  were  small,  and  both  aj)peared  and  felt  more  loosely  scattered  than  natural. 
Ihe  tumour  was  in  diameter,  from  behind  forwai’ds,  the  length  of  an  ineh  ; in 
transverse  and  perpendicular  diameters  somewhat-  less  than  an  inch.  It  pressed 
itself  close  u[)on  the  external  segment  of  the  eyeball,  and  even  after  death  held 
the  eyeball  out  of  the  orbit  and  towards  the  nose.  It  had  an  e.xternal  and  an 
internal  covering.  The  external  consisted  of  thick  cellular  membrane.  Between 
this  and  the  internal  covering,  was  a quantity  of  interstitial  fluid.  The  internal 
covering  was  very  fine,  semitransparent,  and  contained  a limiiid  fluid.  The 
^ external  membrane  could  not  be  easily  separated  from  the  scattered  acini  of 
the  lacrymal  gland.  The  internal  could  be  freely  extracted  from  the  external 
covering.-^ 
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Case  101. — A young  countrj’-woman  c-ame  to  Vienna  in  May  1S02,  and  sought 
Schmidt's  assistance.  She  had  weaned  lier  child  two  months  before ; and  im- 
mediately after  that,  upon  being  exposeil  to  cold,  felt  violent  hemicrania  and 
pain  in  the  eye.  After  some  days  the  eyeball  inflamed  severely,  became  swoln, 
and  pressed  itself  forwards  from  the  orbit.  When  the  woman  came  to  Schmidt, 
the  inflamctl  eye  had  the  size  of  a man’s  list,  the  cornea  was  completely  de- 
stroyed from  8uj)puration,  and  the  iris  was  covered  by  a new  and  wartlike  pro- 
duction, so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  an  e)'e  could  be  recc^nised  in  this 
shapeless  mass  of  flesh.  Together  with  a constant  pressing  pain  in  the  orbit,  and  ’ 
continual  hemicrania,  Schiindt  found  all  the  sym|)toms  detailed  in  the  former 
case,  with  the  exception  of  the  spasmodic  motions  of  the  eyeball.  He  mentions 
that  the  parotid  gland,  upon  the  same  side,  was  swoln  towards  the  branch  of  the 
lower  jaw,  but  more  probably  the  swelling  affected  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
lying  over  the  parotid. 

The  ])aticnt  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Riittorftcr, 
who  passed  a small  flat  trocar  under  the  upper  eyelid,  directing  its  point  towards 
the  fossa  lacrymalis,  where  the  resistance  and  hardness  were  felt,  ^lore  than  an 
ounce  of  extremely  clear  fluid  was  immediately  discharged  through  the  capula. 
The  canula  was  removed,  and  for  several  days  this  clear  fluid  issued  from  the 
wound.  Some  hours  after  the  operation,  the  hemicrania  suddenly  and  consider- 
ably diminisheil,  and  from  day  to  day  the  exophthalmia  became  less. 

On  the  1 4th  day  after  the  operation,  a whitish  streak  was  observed  in  the 
wound,  resembling  pus,  but  which  could  not  be  removed  with  a little  lint.  Mr 
Ruttorffer  laid  hold  of  this  with  a j)air  of  forceps,  and  drew  forth  the  cyst,  or,  as 
Schmidt  chooses  to  call  it,  the  hydatid,  which,  as  represented  in  his  work,  must 
have  measured  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  After  other  14  days,  the  woman 
left  the  hospital,  the  eye  having  diminished  to  a small  stumj).* 

From  the  state  to  which  the  eyeball  is  reduced  in  exophthalniia 
proceeding  from  this  disease,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  cases  of  this 
sort  have  sometimes  been  taken  for  cancerous  affections,  and  the 
eyeball  extirpated  with  the  cyst.  An  instance  of  this  kind  we  find 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1755,  related  by  Mr  Spry, 
surgeon  at  Plymouth. 

Case  102. — A mariner’s  wife  complained  of  violent  pain  in  her  left  eye,  and 
sometimes  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  temple  of  the  same  side,  with  some  defect  in 
her  sight.  She  also  imagined  that  her  eye  was  bigger  than  ordinary  ; but,  upon 
inspection,  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  the  other.  The  cornea,  however,  became 
less  transparent,  and  the  pupil  greatly  dilated.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  were  no  way  enlarged.  Bleeding,  blistering,  and  j)urging,  proved 
of  no  eff’ect.  On  the  contrary,  the  cornea  became  more  opaque,  great  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  ensued,  and  an  aj>parent  prominence  of  the 
whole  eye.  She  was  again  purged,  and  a seton  put  in  the  neck ; but  the  symptoms 
increased.  She  became  still  more  miserable.  The  conjunctiva  became  greatly 
inflamed,  with  eversion  of  the  upper  lid,  attended  with  great  pain.  Mr  Spry 
often  scarified  the  conjunctiva,  which  bled  plentifully,  and  gave  her  ease  for  a 
day  or  two.  He  also  took  blood  from  the  temporal  artery.  But  the  eye  being 
greatly  enlarged,  and  of  so  terrible  an  appearance,  after  all  his  endeavours  for 
eight  or  ten  months,  he  judged  the  disease  to  be  carcinoma,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed cutting  out  the  eye  as  the  only  remedy.  The  operation,  however,  was 
deferred  ; till  at  length,  the  eye  becoming  much  larger,  and  the  pain  increasing, 
extirpation  was  had  recourse  to,  lest  the  bones  of  the  orbit  might  become  carious. 

Mr  Sj)ry  having  begun  his  incision  round  the  uppet'  part  of  the  tumour,  had 
not  cut  deej),  when  a great  quantity  of  fluid,  like  lymph,  jioured  out  upon  him 
with  great  force,  like  a fountain.  The  tumour  subsided  a good  deal  but  pur- 
suing the  operation,  he  found  a large  cyst,  which  filled  the  whole  orbit  behind 
the  eye.  A part  of  this  cyst  was  left  to  slough  oft  with  the  dressings.  1 
whole  eye  being  cut  out,  he  filled  the  wound  with  lint.  The  cure  went  on  witn 
success,  and  was  complete  in  a month.  , 

On  examining  the  tumour  which  had  been  removed,  the  eye  appeared  a htt  c 
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1 jigffcr  than  natural,  the  aqueous  humour  not  so  clear  as  usual,  the  crystalline  less 
olW  and  trans])arent,  the  vitreous  almost  reduced  to  a liquid  state,  the  cyst  very 
. trong  and  elastic,  with  a cavity  sufficient  to  contain  a large  hen’s-egg. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a misunderstood  case  of 
jncysted  tumour  in  the  lacryraal  gland,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  encysted 
; orbital  tumour,  and  not  at  all  a carcinoma. 


' 1 Ueber  die  Krankheiten  des  Thranenorgans,  p.  73  ; Wien,  1803. 

' Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  397  ; ^Vien,  1817. 

3 Op.  Cit.  p.  90. 
i * Ibid.  p.  94. 

3 Philosophical  Transactions  ; Vol.  xlix.  Part  1.  p.  18;  London,  1756. 
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SECTION  VII ENCYSTED  TUMOUR  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE 

GLANDULiE  CONGREGATE:  AND  LACRYMAL  DUCTS. 

The  subject  of  this  section  resembles  considerably  in  its  nature 
|1  :he  disease  which  we  have  last  considered.  Its  seat  seems  to  be  the 
|i  orincipal  difference  ; for  the  tumour  described  in  the  last  section  is 
^ seated  in  the  substance  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  lacrymal  gland, 

II  ind  is  supposed  by  the  German  ophthalmologists  to  derive  the  fluid 
‘which  it  contains  from  the  gland  immediately;  while  the  present 
1 disease,  is  seated  almost  immediately  behind  the  conjunctiva,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  glandulae  congregatse,  and  derives  its  fluid  according 
0 Schmidt, ‘ from  one  or  more  of  the  lacrymal  ducts.  Benedict- 
! lescrlbes  it  as  a mere  dilatation  of  one  of  these  ducts.  Encysted 
^ ,umour  in  the  lacrymal  gland,  produces  a series  of  dangerous 
? symptoms,  long  before  it  comes  into  view  itself,  if  ever  it  comes  into 
I view ; whereas,  a similar  tumour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glandulae  con- 
I vregatae  and  lacrymal  ducts,  from  its  superficial  situation,  is  neither 
I oroductive  of  so  destructive  effects,  nor  can  it  remain  so  long  concealed. 
?»  Symptoms.  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  any  considerable  extent, 
" die  present  disease  manifests  itself  by  the  following  symptoms.  A 
circumscribed,  very  elastic  swelling,  void  of  pain,  is  felt  immediately 
Dehind  the  upper  eyelid,  towards  the  temporal  side  of  the  orbit.  If 
^ die  tumour  has  already  reached  such  a degree,  as  to  present  through 
the  eyelid  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  and  if  we  press  upon  it  pretty  for- 
cibly, the  patient  feels  the  pressure  in  the  eyeball,  and  observes  fiery 
spectra  before  the  eye.  If,  at  the  same  time  that  we  press  the  tu- 
I niour  from  without,  we  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  and,  in  some  measure, 
I evert  it,  we  see  the  conjunctiva  project  in  the  form  of  a distended 
sac,  in  which  we  discover  fluctuation.  When  the  tumour  has  reached 
I the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  the  motions  of  the  eyeball  upwards  and 
outwards  are  impeded ; yet,  when  we  raise  the  upper  eyelid  in  the 
manner  just  now  mentioned,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  move 
, his  eye,  without  difficulty,  towards  the  temple,  the  eyeball  retiring 
1 behind  th'e  tumour,  pushing  it  and  the  conjunctiva  still  more  for° 
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wards,  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  fluctuation  becomes  more  distinct. 
From  extreme  distension,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  cyst  in  which  the 
fluid  is  contained,  are  so  thin,  that  the  pressure  we  employ  in  ex- 
amining the  disease,  seems  almost  sufficient  to  cause  the  rupture  of 
the  tumour.  In  no  other  affection  of  the  orbit,  or  of  the  eyelids,  do 
we  observe  any  similar  symptoms.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
marks  of  this  disease,  we  are  told,  is  the  momentary  increase  of  the 
tumour  when  the  patient  w’eeps. 

Causes.  It  is  supposed  that  the  proximate  cause  is  one  or  more 
of  the  excreting  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland  terminating  in  the  loose 
cellular  substance  under  the  conjunctiva  ; that  one  of  the  cells  is 
gradually  distended  by  the  accumulating  tears,  and  at  last  forms  the 
thin  sac,  the  projection  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  described. 
Tliat  this  is  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  is  concluded  from  the  alleged 
fact,  that  if  the  tumour  be  opened  through  the  eyelid,  a considerable 
quantity  of  pure  tears  flows  through  the  incision,  every  time  the  pa- 
tient weeps.  I must  confess  that  I have  no  faith  in  this  etiology. 

Beer^  met  with  this  disease  six  times  in  individuals  who  were 
between  four  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  two  of  these  cases,  an 
apparent  exciting  cause  had  preceded  the  disease.  In  the  one,  the  ^ 
cause  was  a violent  bruise  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  from  the 
springing  of  a billiard  ball.  In  the  other,  it  arose  after  the  incom- 
plete extirpation  of  an  encysted  tumour,  which  had  its  seat  at  the  - 
same  place.  ; 

Treatment.  The  plan  of  cure  which  appears  the  most  rational,  is  i 
to  evert  the  upper^  eyelid,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done  to  a sufficient 
extent,  to  separate  the  eyelids  by  an  incision,  carried  outwards  from 
their  external  angle  towards  the  temple,  and  then,  raising  the  upper  ; 
lid,  to  expose  the  tumour,  divide  the  conjunctiva  very  cautiously, 
lay  hold  of  the  cyst  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and  extirpate  as  much  of  ; 
it  as  possible. 

Beer’s  treatment  consisted  in  laying  bare  the  tumour  by  a 
division  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  then  passing  a thick  silk  thread 
through  the  cyst,  and  through  the  upper  eyelid,  by  means  of 
a curved  needle,  knotting  together  the  ends  of  this  seton,  and  draw- 
ing it  backwards  and  forwards  till  such  a degree  of  inflammation 
should  be  excited  as  was  likely  to  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  cyst. 

If,  after  24  hours,  this  seemed  insufficient  to  cause  the  necessary 
degree  of  inflammation,  he  moistened  that  part  of  the  seton  which 
issued  from  the  eyelid  with  a solution  of  lunar  caustic,  or  even  of 
pure  potash.  Still,  if  no  sufficient  adhesive  inflammation  followed, 
nor  any  suppuration  sufficient  to  destroy  the  cyst,  or  even  to  destroy 
the  excretory  duct  supposed  to  be  in  fault,  he  contented  himself 
with  having  in  this  way  obtained  a palliative  cure.  He  still  retained 
the  seton  for  a time,  till  the  internal  and  external  openings  became 
callous,  in  the  hope  that,  after  the  thread  was  withdrawn,  the  patient 
might  be  able  to  empty  the  cyst  by  gentle  pressure,  whenever  it 
should  become  filled.  He  mentions,  that  if  the  evacuation  take.s 
])lace  through  the  external  opening,  the  collected  fluid  is  scpiirted 
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»ut  in  a scarcely  visible  stream,  tlirongb  the  minute  fistulous  open- 
ing, to  the  distance  of  several  feet,  till  the  tumour  be  emptied. 

°It  strikes  me  that  rather  than  form  in  this  way  a troublesome 
Hstulous  opening  through  the  upper  eyelid,  the  simpler  palliative 
aure  should  he  had  recourse  to,  of  puncturing  the  tumour,  through 
['  he  conjunctiva ; but  that  it  would  be  preferable,  to  endeavour 
sadically  to  remove  the  disease,  by  extirpating  the  cyst  in  the  manner 
ialready  mentioned. 


I Ueber  die  Krankheitcn  des  Thranenorgans,  p.  63  ; Wien,  1803. 

° Handbuch  der  praktiscben  Augenheilkunde ; Vol.  iii.  p.  163;  Leipzig,  1824. 
3 Lchre  von  den  Augenkrankhciten ; Vol.  ii.  p.  593;  Wien,  1817. 


I SECTION  VIII TRUE  LACRYMAL  FISTULA. 

A callous  opening,  sometimes  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to 
:he  naked  eye,  situated  in  the  upper  eyelid,  towards  its  temporal 
'•extremity,  and  from  which  there  trickles  from  time  to  time  a quantity 
?nf  tears,  is  styled  a true  lacrymal  fistula.  If  we  pass  an  Anelian 
■I'probe  into  the  minute  orifice,  we  find  that  the  probe  is  led  directly 
towards  the  lacrymal  gland,  but  we  neither  perceive  any  hardness 
30f  the  gland,  feel  any  portion  of  hone  laid  bare,  nor  give  the  patient 
nny  pain. 

True  lacrymal  fistula  may  arise  from  a wound  of  the  superior  portion 
■of  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  still  more  readily  from  a wound  of  the 
;glandulae  congregate,  or  of  the  lacrymal  ducts.  More  frequently  it 
is  the  effect  of  a neglected  or  mistreated  abscess  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
or  of  inflammation  which  had  passed  into  suppuration,  of  the  cellular 
■ substance  surrounding  the  lacrymal  gland.  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
sult of  attempts  to  extirpate  an  encysted  tumour  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lacrymal  ducts,  or  to  cure  that  disease  by  means  of  a seton. 

(This  almost  capillary  fistula  will  require  the  finest  Anelian 
syringe,  to  inject  any  fluid  into  it.  It  has  been  advised  to  widen 
the  fistula,  by  repeated  introductions  of  the  Anelian  probe,  followed 
by  the  use  of  a piece  of  catgut,  or  at  once  with  the  knife  ; and,  after 
this  is  accomplished,  to  introduce  a small  bougie  armed  with  lunar 
caustic.^  By  passing  the  bougie  backwards  and  forwards  several 
times  with  a rotatory  motion,  through  the  fistula,  we  may  expect  to 
excite  such  a degree  of  inflammation  as  shall  end  in  its  closure. 

A stout  country  lad  had  a fistula  of  this  kind,  3^  lines  deep,  and 
completely  callous.  Beer  quickly  passed  into  the  opening,  and  to 
::  the  bottom  of  the  fistula,  a red  hot  knitting  needle,  turnino-” it  round 
several  times  upon  its  axis.  Five  days  afterwards,  the  fistula  was 
completely  closed. ‘ . 


* Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankhciten  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  186;  Wien,  1817. 
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SECTION  IX. — MORBID  TEARS. 

The  tears  are  at  all  times  an  irritating  secretion.  The  con- 
junctiva is  instantly  reddened  when  they  flow  ; and  although  we 
M'ere  to  grant  that  this  was  consentaneous  with  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lacrymal  gland,  preceding  the  discharge,  yet  we  ob- 
serve that  if  the  tears  are  so  profuse  as  to  run  over  on  the  cheek, 
the  skin  with  which  they  come  into  frequent  contact  becomes  in- 
flamed and  excoriated.  In  some  cases,  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
inflammation  which  the  tears  have  excited,  has  led  to  the  supposi-  . 
tion,  that  their  chemical  properties  were  changed  by  disease,  so  that 
they  had  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  acridness.  In  a supposed 
case  of  this  kind,  wdiich  some  years  ago  attracted  a considerable 
share  of  attention  in  Glasgow,  it  w'as  discovered,  that  the  deep^ 
lines  of  excoriation  which  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  patient,  who 
was  a child,  were  not  the  work  of  the  tears,  but  the  effects  of  a deli- 
berate application  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  of  this  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  cruelty,  was  the  woman  who  kept  the  child. 


SECTION  X. SANGUINEOUS  LACRYMATION.  HiEMORRHAGY  FROM 

THE  LACRYxMAL  GLAND. 

Dr  Clopton  Havers  relates  the  case  of  an  icterical  discontented 
woman,  who,  having  a desire  to  die,  wholly  rejected  the  help  of 
medicine.  Being  well  nigh  her  end,  there  happened  an  eruption  of 
blood  out  of  the  glandula  lacrymalis  of  one  of  her  eyes,  without  any 
external  injury.  There  was  an  evacuation  of  2 pounds  of  blood, 
within  the  space  of  30  hours.  About  a week  after,  the  same  sluice 
was  opened  again,  and  she  bled  till  she  died.^ 

Professor  Rosas  refers^  us  to  a case  of  this  sort  related  by  Do- 
donmus,  and  to  another  by  Lanzoni.  In  the  former  instance,  the 
disease  accompanied  suppressed  menstruation ; in  the  latter,  it 
occurred  in  a lad  of  12  years  of  age,  who  soon  after  died  of  malig- 
nant fever. 

Professor  Rosas  himself  witnessed  this  disease  in  a child  of  nine 
years  of  age,  of  scorbutic  diathesis,  and  in  whom  it  yielded  to  an- 
tiscorbutic treatment. 

It  is  doubtful,  in  all  these  cases,  how  far  the  discharge  of  blood 
was  really  from  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  not  from  the  conjunctiva. 


’ Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  208,  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment;  Vol.  iii.  part 
i.  p.  2.52;  London,  1710. 

2 liandbuch  dcr  Aiigenheilkunde  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  347  ; Wien,  1830. 
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‘ I SECTION  XI LACRYMAL  CALCULUS. 

;! 

I- 1 The  tears,  like  the  saliva,  are  occasionally  the  source  of  cal- 
i areous  depositions.' 

. i Lacryraal  calculus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with,  oh- 
, I “tr acting  the  ducts  of  the  lacryinal  gland;  but  several  cases  are 
H ecorded,  of  depositions  of  calcareous  matter  from  the  tears,  the 
- r oncretions  being  found  in  the  sinuses  of  the  conjunctiva. 

r-  . Case  103 In  181 1 , a small  bit  of  lime  fell  from  the  ceiling  of  a room  into  the 

I eft  eye  of  a healthy  young  woman.  Professor  Walther  removed  the  foreign  body, 
V ^ .nd  the  eye  appeared  to  have  sustained  no  injury.  In  February  1813,  the  patient 
I'  vas  first  attacked  with  severe  toothach,  both  in  the  uj)per  and  lower  jaw.  Several 
' iecayed  molares,  in  which  the  pain  was  jiarticularly  violent,  were  extracted,  but 
i vith  merely  temporary  relief.  Soon  after  this,  she  had  an  attack  of  rather  obsti- 
> . late  constipation,  with  other  symptoms  of  colic  ; but  by  clysters,  fomentations, 
f kc.  it  was  removed.  Towards  the  end  of  July  of  the  same  year,  she  began  to 
I mmplain  of  a burning,  stinging  sensation  in  the  left  eye,  most  severe  when  the 
jye  or  eyelids  were  moved,  or  when  she  was  exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  On 
closely'  examining  the  organ,  a white  angular  concretion  was  discovered  between 
; .he  eyeball  and  the  lower  eyelid,  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  It  was 
ibout  the  size  of  a pea,  and,  when  removed  from  the  eye,  was  readily  rubbed 
t lown  between  the  fingers  into  a greasy  sandy  powder.  Although  the  patient 
f irmly  denied  that  any  foreign  body  had  fallen  into  her  ey'e,  Walther  at  first 
; upposed,  that  the  substance  removed  was  a piece  of  lime  which  had  just  got  into 
f t.  He  was  not  a little  surprised,  however,  when  the  patient  returned  to  him, 
t hree  days  afterwards,  with  a calculus  exactly  like  the  first,  lying  in  the  very  same 
'(  dace.  The  eye  was  now  considerably  inflamed,  the  pain  not  being  confined  to 
f he  ey'eball,  but  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  supra-orbitary  nerve.  There 
t vas  a proportionate  sensibility  to  light,  and  increased  flow  of  tears.  The  inflam- 
r nation  of  the  eye  had  eommenced  the  preceding  evening,  accompanied  by  a vio- 
If  ent  paroxysm  of  fever,  with  shivering,  succeeded  by  heat.  Although  the  newly- 
brined  calculus  was  immediately  and  easily  removed,  still,  on  the  following  inorn- 
t ng,  after  a restless  and  distressful  night,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  was 
nuch  increased,  and  in  the  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  another  white  crumbling 
^ ;oncretion  was  perceived,  which,  by  the  succeeding  day,  had  attained  as  large  a 
I iize  as  the  former.  The  ujijier  eyelid  was  inflamed,  and  the  margins  of  both 
iwoln.  The  inflammation  was  so  violent  as  to  require  blood-letting,  and  other 
i<  intiphlogistic  remedies.  By  these,  some  alleviation  was  effected,  but  four  days 
I ifterwards  another  bleeding  was  necessary,  from  an  increase  of  the  inflammatory 
t symptoms.  In  the  meantime,  the  formation  of  calculi,  at  the  same  place  in  the 
i iffected  eye,  not  only  proceeded,  but-  larger  concretions  were  produced,  and  with 
' p-cater  rapidity.  The  calculi  were  now  removed  twice  a-day,  and  at  length  three 
imes  a-day,  from  the  eye. 

i Reasoning  from  the  good  effects  of  potash  in  calculous  affections  of  the  kidney, 
Walther  prescribed  a solution  of  a drachm  and  a half  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  4 
mnees  of  cinnamon  water,  with  half  an  oune'e  of  syrup.  Of  this  solution,  half  a 
! .ablespoontul  w^  taken  four  times  a-day  ; and  along  with  this,  the  patient  drank 
copiously  of  an  infusion  of  the  viola  tricolor.  After  using  these  remedies  for  six 
lays,  during  which  time  the  urine  was  muddy  and  foetid,  and  deposited  a copious 
sediment,  the  activity  of  the  disposition  to  form  calculi  greatly  diminished.  In 
he  course  ol  24  hours,  there  was  but  one  small  concretion  formed,  and  at  length 
nerely  a white  crumbling  powder,  no  longer  consolidated  into  a mass,  and  which 
' equired  to  be  removed  only  every  second  day.  But  while  the  disease  in  the  left 

■ ;ye  decreased  and  disappeared,  it  attacked  the  right,  and  at  the  same  part  of  the 
mnjunctiva,  between  the  eyeball,  and  lower  eyelid.  Its  course  here  was  exactly 

■■  he  same  as  before;  at  first,  the  calculi  formed  in  fewer  numbers,  and  more  siowly, 

■ literwards  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater  numbers  ; the  inflammation  of  the  rio-ht 
'• . !ye  was  at  first  moderate,  and  afterwards  more  severe,  renderino-  repeated  vene- 
' I eetion  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the  disease  never  attained  the  same  height,  and 
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was  of  shorter  duration  than  in  the  loft  eye.  It  gradually  decreased  as  it  had 
increased  ; the  concretions  appearing  at  longer  intervals,  becoming  smaller,  and 
at  length  entirely  ceasing.  The  whole  course  of  the  disease  occupied  nearly 
10  weeks. 

The  patient’s  chest  seemed  to  suffer  in  some  degree,  from  the  repeated  blood- 
letting,  altered  manner  of  life,  and  perhaps  from  the  continued  use  of  alkaline 
medicine ; she  had  a troublesome  cough,  with  considerable  expectoration,  parti- 
cularly in  the  morning,  ami  an  altered  appearance.  Walther,  therefore,  ordered 
her  an  infusion  of  lichen  Islandicus,  and  better  diet.  In  three  weeks,  she  hud 
perfectly  recovered. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  she  was  again  attacked  with  the  same  disease. 
Concretions  of  the  former  colour,  size,  and  other  properties,  formed  in  the  left 
eye ; at  first,  they  lay  between  the  eyeball  and  under  eyelid,  and  afterwards 
between  the  eyeball  and  uiiper  eyelid.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  the  formation 
of  calculi  began  in  the  right  eye.  On  this  occasion,  both  eyes  were  less  severely 
inflamed,  and  the  disease  was  likewise  of  shorter  duration.  Walther  immediately 
ordered  her  the  solution  of  jiotash.  The  number  of  calculi  which  were  daily 
generated  soon  diminished,  and  the  whole  process  ceased  in  shorter  time. 

On  analysis,  the  concretions  were  found  to  be  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  formed  the  greatest  jiart  of  their  weight ; traces  of  phosphate  of  lime ; 
and  coagulable  lymph  or  albumen.  They  consequently  resembled  salivary  calculi, 
and  the  tartar  deposited  on  the  teeth. 

Case  104. — Ann  Clarke,  aged  19,  had  been  in  a bad  state  of  health  for  some 
months,  ami  frequently  complained  of  a severe  pain  in  the  head,  j)articularly 
across  the  forehead,  and  over  the  left  eye,  for  which  she  had  been  bled  in  the 
arm,  and  had  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  but  without  permanent  relief. 

On  the  22d  December  1834,  inflammation  came  on  suddenly  in  the  left  eye, 
attended  with  a good  deal  of  pain  ; this  increased  on  the  following  day,  and 
towards  the  afternoon  she  felt  a most  severe  lancinating  pain  in  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit,  accompanied  with  a sudden  and  profuse  discharge  of  tears ; 
immediately  after  which  she  jicrccived  something  in  her  eye,  which,  on  removing, 
she  found  to  be  a small  hard  body,  resembling  a fragment  of  mortar.  At  first  she 
supjiosed  it  to  be  some  extraneous  substance  which  had  accidentally  fallen  into 
her  eye ; but  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  pain,  which  had  remitted  on  the  re- 
moval of  this  mass,  returned,  and  another  exactly  similar  came  away.  During 
the  three  or  four  following  days,  as  many  as  23  were  discharged,  with  the  same 
symptoms  ; after  which  the  pain  and  inflammation  gradually  abated.  During  the 
time  that  these  bodies  were  escaping,  there  was  no  bleeding  or  purulent  discharge. 
On  the  day  following  the  removal  of  the  last  of  them,  there  were  slight  appear- 
ances of  conjunctival  inflammation  ; but  on  everting  the  upper  eyelid,  no  ulcera- 
tion or  other  lesion  of  tho  mucous  membrane  could  be  perceived  there,  or  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  eye.  She  complained  of  slight  tenderness  or  pressure  in  the 
situation  of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

Some  of  the  calculi,  which  had  been  preserved,  were  small,  rough,  very  hard, 
and  of  a dirty  white  colour ; the  largest  about  a line  in  diameter.  On  being 
viewed  with  a microscope,  they  looked  like  rough  pieces  of  chalk,  with  small  por- 
tions of  silex  imbedded  in  them.  On  analysis,  they  were  found  to  consist  prin- 
cipally of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  animal  matter. 

The  narrator  of  the  case  thinks  it  probable  that  the  calculi  were  lodged,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  lacrymal  ducts,  and  that  producing  much  irritation  there, 
they  were  discharged  with  a gush  of  tears.  ^ 

The  concretions  thus  deposited  from  the  tears,  Walther  proposes 
to  call  dacryolites.  Similar  concretions  occur  in  the  excreting 
lacrymal  passages,  as  I shall  explain  more  fully  in  Chapter  VI. 

'.Guerin,  Traite  sur  Ics  Maladies  des  Yeux,  p.  40  ; Lyon,  1770. 

* Griife  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirnrgie  und  Augenheilkunde  ; Vol.  n P* 
163  ; Berlin,  1820. 

3 London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xv.  p.  628  ; London,  1835. 
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I CHAPTER  III. 

I DISEASES  OF  THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 

1 

! SECTION  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 

Contusions,  wounds,  and  burns  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids,  even 
n cases  where  they  at  first  appear  trifling,  are  often  productive  of 
very  serious  consequences.  1 have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
nflaniraation  of  the  periosteum,  and  of  the  bones,  as  an  effect  which 
- s sometimes  unexpectedly  produced  by  blows  on  the  edge  of  the 
oi’bit.  Lagophthalmos  and  ectropium  are  apt  to  be  the  disagreeable 
consequences  of  neglected  burns  and  abscesses  of  the  eyelids  ; while 
mcised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  of  the  neighbour- 
:.ng  integuments,  even  of  very  small  extent,  are  occasionally  followed 
!oy  complete,  and  too  often  incurable,  deprivation  of  sight. 

§ 1.  Contusion  and  Ecchymosis. 

Blows  or  falls  upon  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  even  when  slight,  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  loose  cellular 
membrane  of  the  eyelids.  The  extravasation  or  ecchymosis  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  immediately  after  the  blow.  Five  or  six  hours 
sometimes  elapse  before  the  swoln  eyelid  assumes  the  livid  colour, 
denoting  the  rupture  of  blood-vessels  and  subcutaneous  effusion  of 
blood.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  ecchymosis  is  sudden;  and 
the  quantity  of  blood  being  considerable,  a degree  of  fluctuation  is 
felt  in  the  swoln  lid.  In  pugilistic  contests,  the  eyes  are  com- 
pletely closed  from  the  swoln  and  ecchymosed  state  of  the  lids, 
but  the  seconds  make  an  opening  in  the  skin  with  a lancet,  and 
squeeze  out  the  blood,  so  as  to  enable  the  combatant  to  see  his  way 
I a little  longer.^  It  sometimes  happens,  that  also  the  subconjunctival 
I cellular  membrane  is  eccbymosed,  and  occasionally  the  effused  blood 
I stretches  back  into  the  orbit,  and  even  protrudes  the  eyeball.  It 
I very  rarely  happens  that  the  blood  effused  into  the  eyelids  operates 
I as  a foreign  substance,  or  excites  inflammation. 

I Ecchymosis  sometimes  presents  itself,  not  merely  immediately 
I around  the  part  struck,  but  in  other  places,  more  or  less  remote. 
f Thus  Dr  Ammon  relates^  a case  of  contusion  with  a foil  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  right  caruncula  lacrymalis,  with  profuse  ecchymosis, 
r protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  concussion  of  the  brain.  On  the 
T third  day  after  the  accident,  an  ecchymosis  appeared  on  the  left 
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side,  111  the  very  situation,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  on  tlie 
right.  lie  calls  this  a sympathetic  ecchymosis ; and  could  trace  no 
communication  from  the  right  side  to  the  left,  over  the  nose  or  fore- 
head. Some  months  after  the  injury,  the  right  eye  became  amaurotic. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  blood  in  ecchymosis  of  the 
eyelids  is  generally  absorbed  in  the  course  of  from  14  to  20  days, 
the  swelling  subsiding,  and  the  skin  gradually  losing  its  livid  colour 
as  the  absorption  goes  on,  becoming  first  brownish,  and  then  yellow. 

In  cases  of  bruise  and  ecchymosis  of  the  eyelids,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  prevent  or  abate  the  inflammation,  and  jiromotethe  absorption 
of  the  eflused  blood. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
leeches,  followed  by  the  continued  use  of  evaporating  and  slightly 
astringent  lotions.  More  powerful  astringents,  and  gentle  pressure 
are  employed  to  accomplish  the  second. 

I'o  remove  a black  eye,  as  it  is  termed,  quickly,  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum with  the  patient,  who  oftqn  visits  us  late  in  the  evening, 
with  a woful  dread  of  what  his  appearance  must  be  next  morning, 
unless  we  have  some  application  which  can  prevent  or  remove  the 
discoloration  ; but  this,  in  reality,  is  an  inferior  consideration. 

If  the  blow  has  been  severe,  there  can  be  no  question  that  leeching 
is  the  pro})cr  mode  of  treatment.  When  the  patient  is  a scrofulous 
child,  the  application  of  leeches  is  imperatively  called  for,  not  indeed 
so  much  for  the  removal  of  the  ecchymosis,  as  for  preventing  inflam- 
mation of  the  periosteum  and  bones. 

If  the  blow  has  been  slight,  and  the  patient  is  a robust  adult, 
compresses  wet  with  an  evaporating  lotion,  may  be  applied,  and 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  skin,  by  means  of  a roller  going  rouyd 
the  head.  Fomentations  with  hot  spirits  arc  sometimes  used,  and 
appear  to  do  good.  A popular  remedy  is  a cataplasm  of  the  bruised 
roots  of  the  convallaria  multiflora  or  Solomon’s  seal.  The  roots 
are  beat  into  a pultaceous  mass  in  a mortar,  and  are  reapplied  every 
half  hour  for  tliree  or  four  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary.  They 
cause  a degree  of  redness  and  oedematous  swelling,  and  have  been 
supposed  to  act  by  means  of  the  oedema  which  they  excite,  diluting 
the  eflused  blood,  and  thus  promoting  its  absorption.  If  long  con- 
tinued, they  produce  too  much  inflammation ; and  if  the  skin  be 
abraded,  they  are  too  irritating  to  be  applied  at  all. 

Whatever  application  we  make  choice  of,  whether  a solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  a spirituous  fomentation,  or  a cata{)lasm  of 
convallaria  roots,  the  patient  ought  to  be  directed  to  keep  the  eye- 
lids at  rest,  and  to  maintain  a certain  degree  of  pressure  on  them 
by  means  of  wet  folds  of  linen,  or  the  cataplasm.  Motion  of  the  lids 
appears  to  throw  the  eflused  blood  more  into  their  loose  cellular 
substance,  while  rest  and  gentle  pressure  tend  both  to  prevent  this, 
and  to  promote  absorption. 

After  the  swelling  has  subsided,  those  who  are  obliged  to  appear 
in  public  sometimes  contrive  to  paint  the  skin  from  day  to  day,  till 
the  natural  colour  is  restored. 
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^ § 2.  Poisoned  Wounds. 

I The  eyelids  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  gnats, 
ji'CC.  From  the  poisonous  principle  infused  into  the  wound,  the  stings 
^ ;if  those  insects  sometimes  produce  severe  irritation  and  inflamma- 
4'i  ion;  and  the  effects  are  generally  aggravated  if  the  sting  is  left 
n the  wound.  If  we  allow  ourselves  without  resistance  to  be  stung 
4 ly  a wasp  or  a bee,  the  insect  gradually  disengages  the  sting, 
i without  breaking  it.  The  sting  is  flexible,  and  the  wound  is  curved 
|5-»r  in  a zigzag  direction.  If  we  drive  the  insect  away,  the  sting  is 
|,  taught  in  the  wound,  breaks  off,  and  is  left  behind.® 

I ilie  result,  if  there  is  only  one  wound,  is  a circumscribed,  in- 
I lammatory,  or  erysipelatous  swelling,  sometimes  ending  in  a small 
i dough.  If  there  are  many  punctures,  the  reaction  may  extend  be- 
ll ;ond  the  eye  and  eyelids.  Dr  Rognetta  refers,'*  as  to  a well  known 
I act,  to  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  postillion,  who  having  overturned 
I i bee-hive  by  an  accidental  stroke  of  his  whip,  was  so  stung  about 
I he  eyelids  and  rest  of  his  face,  that  his  head  swelled  prodigiously, 
I ever  with  delirium  ensued,  and  he  died  in  a few  days. 

I The  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  consists  in  extracting  the  sting, 
tnd  applying  some  refrigerant  and  astringent  lotion,  as  vinegar  and 
water,  or  a solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

§ 3.  Burns  and  Scalds. 

Bupis  and  scalds  of  the  eyelids  present  many  shades  of  severity,  de- 
lending  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  by  which  the  heat  is  applied, 
ind  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  parts  are  exposed  to  its  in- 
luence. 

Foi'  example,  in  cases  of  exposure  to  common  flame,  the  eyelids 
lave  time  forcibly  to  close,  so  that  only  a very  small  portion  of  the 
iyelashes  is  left  unpi-ofected.  Common  flame,  then,  singes  in 
general  merely  the  ends  of  the  eyelashes,  and  scarcely  ever  touches 
he  eyeball. 

When  gunpowder  takes  fire,  and  burns  the  eyelids,  the  flame 
leing  so  sudden  and  expansive,  the  lids  do  not  close  in  time,  and 
he  eyelashes,  along  with  the  eyebrows,  are  generally  completely 
I ‘urnt  off,  and  often  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  cornea,  is  also  injured, 
f t hen  unconfined  gunpowder  takes  fire,  there  is  generally  no  pro- 
^ lulsion  of  its  particles,  but  grain  after  grain  ignites,  and  is  con- 
} .limed,  burning  of  course  the  lids,  or  any  other  part  exposed  to 
r leii  influence,  ^\  hen  confined,  as  in  a flask,  the  particles  of  gun- 
I )Owder,  on  the  contrary,  are  driven  about  nnexploded,  and  fix  in 
■ lie  skin  of  the  lids,  in  the  conjunctiva,  or  in  the  cornea.® 

' water,  or  some  caustic  fluid,  is  the  offending  cause,  much 

I'lll  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  former,  and  on  the  degree  of 
- oncentration  of  the  latter.  ° 

' A person  falling  down  in  an  epileptic  fit,  perhaps  brings  the  eve- 
ids  into  merely  momentary  contact  with  the  ribs  of  the  grate  ; or, 
/■n  the  contrary,  remains  insensible  for  a considerable  time,  lyinr^ 
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in  contact  with  the  fire,  so  that  a large  portion  of  the  integuments 
of  the  face  is  disorganized,  and  that  so  deeply,  that  on  the  eschar 
separating,  the  bones  are  exposed. 

All  cases  of  hums  and  scalds  of  the  eyelids  shoidd  he  treated 
with  particular  care  ; for,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of 
anchyloblepharon,  or  union  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  on  the 
other,  of  lagophthalmos  and  ectropium. 

It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  scalds  from  boiling  water,  and  other  hot 
or  caustic  fluids,  as  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  cuticle  covering  the 
edges  of  the  lids  has  been  detached,  and  the  ]>atient  afterwards 
allowed,  from  carelessness,  to  lie  for  a length  of  time  with  the  lids 
shut,  that  anchyloblepharon  follows.  It  may  always  be  prevented, 
by  obliging  the  patient  to  open  his  eyes  frecpiently,  and  introducing, 
along  their  edges,  a little  unguentum  oxidi  zinci,  or  other  mild  salve, 
melted  on  the  point  of  the  finger.  Symblepharon,  or  union  of  the 
lids  to  the  eyeball,  is  sometimes  produced,  when  the  conjunctiva 
has  been  injured  by  the  burn  or  scald.  Its  prevention  should  be 
attempted  in  a similar  way. 

Burns  and  scalds  of  the  external  surface  of  the  lids,  which  have  ' 
not  been  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  a separation  of  the  cuticle,  . 
much  less  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  cutis,  require  merely  to  be  ^ 
kept  constantly  wet,  for  24  hours,  by  means  of  a fold  of  linen  dipped  | 
in  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  tepid  water.  The  same  application  is  | 
also,  I conceive,  the  best,  in  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  blistered ; i 
only,  that  as  soon  as  the  blister  has  fairly  formed,  it  ought  to  be  | 
punctured  with  a needle,  to  let  its  contents  escape.  After  the  first  24  | 
hours,  a piece  of  soft  linen,  spread  with  simple  cerate,  is  to  be  applied.  4 

Burns  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  cutis,  heal  only  | 
by  a slow  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrization.  The  granula-  | 
tions,  upon  which  the  new  skin  is  formed,  are  afterwards  absorbed,  % 
so  that  a great  degree  of  contraction  is  produced  ; and  if  the  eye-  * 
lids  are  involved  in  the  cicatrice,  they  are  shortened  or  everted.  ^ 
This  happens  more  frequently  to  the  lower  than  to  the  upper  lid,  ^ 
while  in  some  cases  of  destruction  of  the  skin  stretching  from  the  f; 
outer  angle  of  the  eye  towards  the  temple,  we  find,  after  the  burn 
has  healed,  that  both  lids  are  dragged  outwards,  and  their  internal  , 
surface  exposed.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  eversion  of  the  lids, 
from  a burn,  which  I have  seen,  was  consequent  to  total  destruction 
of  a large  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  occasioned  by  a child  fall- 
ing against  the  fire.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  was  lost,  the  cicatrice  was 
very  extensive,  and  both  lids  were  everted,  and  dragged  towards  the 
temple.  In  such  a case,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  altogether  the 
displacement  of  the  lids,  attendant  on  the  contraction  of  the  cica- 
trice. In  cases  of  burning  of  the  eyelids  from  the  individual  falling  | 
upon  the  fire,  where  the  destruction  of  parts  is  such  that  little  else  g 
is  left  than  cartilage  and  conjunctiva,  the  consequent  ectropium  is  ^ 
necessarily  so  great,  that  the  eye  inflames,  suppurates,  and  perishes,  m 
from  exposure.  But,  in  ordinary  and  less  severe  cases,  much  may 
be  done  by  careful  dressing  and  bandaging.  The  lids  must  be  kept,  ^ 
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f 3 much  as  possible,  on  the  stretch,  during  the  progress  of  cicatriza- 
.lon ; for  if  this  is  not  done,  little  or  no  new  skin  will  be  formed, 
i:ut  the  ulcer  will  he  covered  at  the  expense  of  the  loose  integu- 
ments around,* in  the  same  way  as  an  ulcer  of  the  scrotum  will  some- 
".mes  heal  up  without  almost  any  formation  of  new  skin.  The 
aatient,  then,  in  whom  the  cicatrization  of  a burn  in  the  neighbour- 
oood  of  the  eyelids  is  going  on,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  his 
vyes,  but  should  keep  the  lids,  both  of  the  injured  and  of  the  sound 
>;de,  constantly  shut,  except  when  the  dressings  are  changed. 
,uet  pledgets,  spread  with  simple  cerate,  be  laid  upon  the  parts, 
■ nd  round  the  head  a roller  applied  so  as  to  press  gently  on  the 
ds,  and  keep  them  on  the  stretch.  This  will  appear  probably  a 
rery  tedious  and  annoying  mode  of  treatment.  To  be  allowed  to 
se  the  eyes,  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  till 
' e found,  as  soon  as  the  process  of  healing  was  finished,  that  he  had 
')st  the  power  of  closing  the  lids,  or  that  a portion  of  their  inner 
■irface  was  permanently  exposed  by  eversion. 

Burns  by  gunpowder  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other 
urns,  except  when  unexploded  grains  of  the  powder  have  been 
nrced  into  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  par- 
bles  must  be  carefully  picked  out,  one  by  one,  with  a cataract 
-eedle,  an  operation  which  sometimes  requires  several  hours  to 
Mcoraplish.  W'e  should  not  trust  much  to  the  application  of  a poul- 
rce  under  such  circumstances,  which  is  recommended  with  the  ^iew 
’dissolving  and  bringing  away  the  grains  of  powder.  If  they  are 
'ft  in  the  skin,  indelible  spots  remain,  similar  to  tatooing. 

§ 4.  Incised  and  Lacerated  Wounds. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  are,  in  general, 
)t  attended  by  any  bad  consequences.  We  must  be  upon  our 
aard,  of  course,  lest  a punctured  wound  of  the  upper  lid  has  gone 
jeper  than  its  mere  external  appearance  might  denote,  and  the 
-istrument  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  penetrated  deep 
ito  the  orbit,  or  through  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Ve  must  also  examine  carefully  whether  any  portion  of  the  instru- 
ent,  (the  broken  end  of  a stick,  for  example,)  may  not  have  sepa- 
ited  in  the  wound,  and  be  lodged  in  the  loose  cellular  substance 
irrounding  the  eyeball. 

The  edges  of  incised  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  are  to  be  brought 
3curately  together,  and  retained  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaister  ; or  if 
lese  seem  insufficient,  the  interrupted  suture  is  to  be  employed, 
I ith  slips  of  court-plaister  between  the  stitches.  The  same  practice 
to  be  followed  in  incised  wounds  of  the  eyelids.  Even  when  thev 
I *e  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  impli- 
I ite  only  the  integuments,  we  shall  find  the  interrupted  suture  the 
J est  means  of  maintaining  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  exact  apposi- 
^ on,  and  thereby  preventing  any  unsightly  cicatrice.  Stitches  are 
I ill  more  necessary,  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid  has  been 
>■  vided,  either  transversely  or  perpendicularly.  When  the  wound 
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is  transverse,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  including  only  the  in- 
teguments in  the  suture ; but  in  perpendicular  wounds,  the  needle 
ought  to  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  divided  lid.  After 
the  stitches  arc  inserted,  and  the  slips  of  plaister  ap])lidd,  the  eyelids 
are  to  be  closed,  and  covered  with  a pledget  spread  with  simple 
cerate.  A folded  piece  of  linen  is  to  be  laid  over  the  sound  eye, 
and  a roller,  going  round  the  head,  is  to  press  gently  upon  both 
eyes,  so  as  at  once  to  keep  the  dressings  in  their  place,  and  to 
restrain  the  lids  from  moving.  Generally,  by  the  second  or  third 
day,  union  is  effected,  so  that  the  threads  may  be  cut  out ; after 
w'hich,  the  slips  of  plaister  are  to  be  replaced,  as  well  as  the  com- 
presses and  roller. 

A perpendicular  wound  of  the  upper  eyelid,  passing  through  its 
whole  thickness,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  flaps,  somewhat  like  the 
two  portions  of  a hare-lip,  has  received  the  name  of  colohoma.  If 
neglected,  the  edges  of  such  a wound  are  apt  to  cicatrize  separately. 
A similar  deformity  sometimes  occurs  congenitally.®  An  operation, 
analogous  to  that  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip,  is  to  be  had  recourse  to 
under  such  circumstances.  The  edges  of  the  colohoma  are  to  be 
pared,  and  then  accurately  brought  into  contact,  and  kept  so  by  one 
or  two  stitches  and  slips  of  court  plaister,  till  reunion  is  completed. 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  through  a w'ound  of  either  eyelid, 
the  eyeball  is  also  injured.  This  does  not  alter  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  the  lid.  So  instantaneous  is  the  instinctive 
shutting  of  the  eye,  when  approached  by  any  foreign  body,  the  eye- 
ball rolling  upwards  and  the  lid  at  the  same  moment  descending, 
that  the  wound  of  the  lid  and  that  of  the  ball  wdll  probably  corre- 
spond, when  the  eye  is  closed,  so  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  lest 
symblepharon  should  take  place  under  such  circumstances.  Mr 
Lawrence  mentions  a case,  in  which  a horizontal  wound  of  the 
upper  lid  having  been  neglected,  a sort  of  button-hole  was  formed 
from,  the  edges  not  having  been  kept  in  apposition  ; what  was 
worse,  accretion  of  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  palpebra  to  the 
globe  had  taken  place,  and  the  lid  hung  so  much  over  the  globe 
as  to  render  the  eye  almost  useless.^  On  the  1st  May  1836,  I 
saw  a boy  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  ujiper  eyelid,  six  weeks  before,  with  a sharp  piece  of  stone- 
ware. The  lid  could  not  be  raised  from  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  bring 
the  cornea  into  view\  There  was  evidently  symblepharon,  and 
probably  the  eyeball  had  been  penetrated  at  the  time  of  the  wound, 
as  well  as  the  eyelid. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  do  not  so  readily 
admit  of  union  as  incised  w’ounds.  The  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
suppuration,  which  are  apt  to  ensue,  often  prevent  immediate  union. 
Allowed  to  lieal  without  particular  care,  the  contraction  during  the 
])rogress  of  cicatrization,  is  apt  to  produce  ectropium,  against  which 
we  ought  to  guard  by  treating  lacerated  wounds  of  these  parts 
almost  exactly  as  we  would  do  incised  w'ounds.  Having  carefully 
cleaned  them,  and  removed  any  foreign  substances  which  may  have 
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^ : been  forced  into  the  cellular  membrane,  we  bring  the  edges  accii- 
5 . rately  together.  If  the  means  employed  to  produce  re-union,  do  not 
i -succeed,  or  if  they  seem  to  produce  additional  irritation,  they  must 
; he  removed,  and  the  cure  must  be  effected  by  the  second  intention, 
j \ When  the  contusion  and  laceration  attending  a wouqded  eyelid  are 
S -very  great,  of  course  no  attempt  at  union  need  be  made,  till  by 
i-ffeeching,  and  poulticing  with  bread  and  water,  the  irritation  and 
^i’1;uraefaction  shall  have  subsided.  By  guarding  against  motion,  and 
I by  the  careful  use  of  compresses  and  adhesive  plaisters,  after  the 
parts  have  become  quiet,  we  shall  often  be  able  to  accomplish  re- 
iL  union,  without  any  considerable  deformity,  or  displacement. 

Gangrene,  however,  and  sloughing  of  the  injured  part  may  take 
^ place,  and  one  or  other  lid  may  be  destroyed.  A man  calling  to 
g consult  me  regarding  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  I noticed  something 
5 remarkable  about  one  of  his  eyes,  and  on  examination  found  the 

i lower  lid  entirely  awanting.  The  skin  of  the  cheek  ended  abruptly 
^ in  the  conjunctiva  oculi.  The  upper  lid  was  elongated,  so  as  to 

ii  supply  the  deficiency.  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  he 
I told  me  that  several  years  before,  he  had  received  a severe  injury  of 
^ the  lid  with  a reaping  hook,  followed  by  such  a degree  of  inflamma- 
^ tion,  probably  gangrenous,  as  destroyed  the  lid  entirely. 

i In  lacerated  wounds,  the  lids  may  be  so  much  injured,  that  after 
i recovery,  one  or  other  of  them  shall  be  found  adherent  to  the  eye- 
I ball,  and  the  patient  unable  to  expose  the  eye.  If  the  smallest  chink, 
i however,  continues  open,  the  eyeball  will  turn  towards  that  point, 
and  vision  be  thereby  accomplished;  as  was  the  fact,  no  doubt,  in 
I the  case  related  by  Smetius,®  in  which  the  lids  seemed  so  altered, 
S and  so  agglutinated  to  the  eyeball,  that  when  the  patient  began  to 
» discern  objects,  it  was  absurdly  concluded  that  he  saw,  not  from 
‘I  between  the  lids,  but  down  the  nose,  which  had  also  been  severely 
i injured,  and  remained  more  expanded  than  natural. 

? Incised,  and,  still  more,  lacerated  wounds  of  the  lids  are  apt 
■t  to  bring  on  erysipelas,  which,  by  passing  deep  into  the  orbit,  may 
^ affect  the  dura  mater,  and  cause  death,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to 
? state  more  fully  in  the  third  section  of  this  chapter. 

V\  ounds  of  the  upper  eyelid  are  occasionally  followed  by  palsy,  in 
:?  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  levator  palpebraj  superioris, 
or  to  the  branch  with  which  it  is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve.  This 
; branch,  however,  cannot  be  reached,  unless  the  wound  penetrates 
'■  pretty  deep  into  the  orbit,  and  traverses  the  levator  muscle.  The 
patient,  when  he  wishes  to  see,  is  obliged,  as  Ambrose  Pare  observes,® 
to  raise  the  eyelid  with  his  finger.  Pare  attributes  this  consequence 
■ of  a wound  of  the  upper  eyelid,  to  unskilfulness,  or  inadvertence, 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  inasmuch  as  he  must  have  omitted  sew- 
ing the  wound  properly,  and  applying  the  necessary  compresses  and 
• bandage.  M.  Ribes  mentions  the  case  of  a soldier,  who  had  received 
' a cut  from  a sabre  in  the  upper  eyelid,  towards  the  superior  edge 
of  the  tarsus.  The  wound  healed  readily;  but  the  patient,  even 
ftliile  lie  retained  the  faculty  of  vision,,  saw  none,  on  account  of  the 
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impossibility  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  which  continued  constantly 
depressed. Such  facts,  while  they  must  impress  us  with  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  nothing  undone  which  is  likely  to  procure  a 
complete  re-union  of  the  divided  parts,  may  serve  also  to  warn  us 
against  pronouncing  a prognosis  too  decidedly  favourable,  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  levator  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  or  its  nerve,  may  have  been  materially  injured. 

Wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  are  sometimes  followed  by 
very  important  effects.  I have  already  (page  2)  quoted  a case  from 
Dease,  and  referred  to  another  by  Petit,  in  which  injuries  of  this 
sort  were  followed  by  inflammation  wdthin  the  cranium,  and  death. 

Mr  Gillman  has  recorded"  a case  of  bite  of  the  eyebrow,  by  a dog, 
follow-ed  by  hydrophobia.  The  loss  of  vision  is  another  consequence 
apparently  arising  from  even  trifling  injuries  of  the  eyebrows  and 
eyelids,  which  has  attracted  much  attention. 

For  examjde,  Camerarius  relates  the  case  of  a young  man,  who 
received  a slight  wound  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  eye,  close  to 
the  upper  eyelid.  The  wound,  though  small,  penetrated  to  the 
bone,  and  the  patient  immediately  felt  a severe  jiain,  which  was 
attended  by  swelling  of  the  part,  and  by  jialsy  of  the  right  side  of 
his  body.  The  vision  of  the  right  eye  became  dim,  and  that  of  the  > 
left  was  totally  lost,  although  nothing  appeared  diseased  about  the  ^ 
eye,  except  a slight  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  left  upper  eyelid 
was  also  paralyzed.  The  use  of  hot  mineral  waters  seemed  to  re- 
store the  motion  of  the  lid,  and  also  of  the  right  leg  and  arm.  The 
sight  of  the  right  eye  was  in  some  degree  recovered,  but  that  of  the 
left  was  irremediably  lost.  Morgagni  was  consulted  by  a lady,  who 
had  been  wounded  close  to  the  left  eye,  in  tw'o  places,  by  the  frag- 
ments of  the  glass  of  a carriage  window.  She  had  seen  none  during 
the  four  days  which  followed  the  accident.  One  of  the  wounds  was  || 
near  the  outer  angle,  and  the  other,  which  was  smaller,  was  under 
the  commencement  of  the  eyebrow.  Sabatier  quotes*^  these  facts  j 
as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  injuries  done  to  the  branches  of  the  i 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  ^ 

F.  P.  du  Petit,  having  submitted  to  the  French  Academy  of  ji 

Surgery  the  case  of  an  officer  who  became  comj)letely  amaurotic  in  j 

consequence  of  a sword-wound  in  the  eyebrow,  his  communication,  , 

we  are  told,  excited  a controversy  on  the  subject.  Some  explained  I 

the  fact  by  attributing  it  to  the  concussion  of  the  brain,  produced  f 

by  the  instrument  of  injury  ; others  thought  it  probable  that  the 
sword  had  penetrated  the  orbit  and  touched  the  brain;  while  a third  J 
party  denied  the  fact  altogether.  In  this  state  of  the  question,  \ icq 
cl’Azyr  had  recourse  to  experiment.  He  laid  bare,  in  a variety  of 
animals,  the  frontal  and  superciliary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair ; he 
bruised  and  tore  the  exposed  nerves;  and  convinced  himself  that  this 
was  speedily  followed  by  blindness. 

Sabatier,  Beer,  and  others  suppose,  that  the  injury  of  the  supra- 
orbitary  nerve,  or  of  some  other  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
operates  sympathetically  on  the  eye,  through  the  medium  of  the 
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I nasal  branch  of  that  nerve,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
lenticular  ganglion.  Admitting  this  supposition  to  be  true,  the 
I question  naturally  arises,  how  an  injury  of  the  fifth  pair,  operating 
through  the  medium  of  the  lenticular  ganglion,  should  produce 
blindness.  This  point  has  been  taken  up  by  M.  Kibes,  who  con- 
tends, that  the  ciliary  or  iridal  nerves,  (the  branches  given  off  by 
the  lenticular  ganglion,)  do  not  all  go  to  the  iris,  but  that  several 
of  them,  having  reached  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  penetrate  the 
corpus  ciliare,  and  send -filaments  back  towards  the  retina.^  * 

Beer  has  discussed  the  subject  of  amaurosis  from  wounds  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  at  great  length.*®  The  substance  of  his 
observations  is,  that,  in  severe  cases,  the  blindness  may  be  instan- 
taneous ; in  less  severe  cases,  slow  ; sometimes  not  till  after  the 
process  of  cicatrization  has  begun,  or  is  completed  ; that  it  may  be 
a consequence  of  tension  of  the  nerve,  or  pressure  upon  it  produced 
by  the  cicatrice ; that  the  pupil  is  sometimes  expanded,  sometimes 
contracted,  in  such  cases ; that  we  must  beware  of  confounding 
amaurosis  from  wounds  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  with 
amaurosis  from  concussion  of  the  eyeball,  and  perhaps  laceration 
of  the  retina,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  along  with  a wound  of  the 
eyebrow  or  eyelids,  there  may  have  been  a severe  blow  on  the 
eyeball ; that  in  cases  in  which  the  amaurosis  is  really  sympathetic, 
vision  may  often  be  completely  restored  by  dividing  the  lacerated 
nerve. 

Chopart,*®  Boyer,  and  others,  have  adopted  a different  view 
from  that  of  Sabatier  and  Beer,  upon  tbe  subject  of  amaurosis  con- 
sequent to  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids.  They  have  observed 
that  blindness  is  not  the  only  attendant  on  such  injuries  ; but  that 
convulsions,  palsies,  delirium,  coma,  and  even  death,  have  not  un- 
frequcntly  been  known  to  result  apparently  from  such  wounds,  but, 
in  fact,  from  disease  of  the  brain,  either  concomitant  with,  or  pro- 
duced by,  the  external  injury.  They  have,  therefore,  concluded, 
that  we  ought  not  to  account  the  amaurosis  a mere  nervous  sym- 
pathetic effect,  or  a mere  re-action  from  the  injured  nerve  of  the 
face  upon  the  nerves  of  the  iris  or  retina ; but  that  the  irritation 
arising  from  the  wound  is  propagated  to  the  brain,  that  the  nervous 
symptoms  which  follow,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  disease  arising  in  that 
organ,  and  that  the  affection  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  membranes,  in 
such  cases,  generally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  inflammation,  followed 
ly  effusion  or  by  suppuration.  In  many  cases  of  this  sort,  the  result 
has  been  fatal,  and  dissection  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these 
views ; while  in  cases  of  recovery,  we  should  be  led  to  suspect,  that 
the  amaurosis,  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  have  disappeared,  not 
in  consequence  of  dividing  the  injured  nerve,  but  from  the  diseased 
state  of  the  brain  having  subsided. 

The  instances  on  record  which  show  that  very  serious,  or  even 
fatal  disease  of  the  brain,  may  arise  in  connexion  with  apparently 
slight  wounds  of  the  eyebrow  or  eyelids,  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
Morgagni  has  narrated*®  several  highly  intercstino-  cases  of  this 
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sort.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  cases,  is  evidently 
this,  that  we  must  watch  the  effects  of  such  injuries,  keep  the  patient 
quiet,  and  on  low  diet,  and  have  recourse  freely  to  the  use  of  blood- 
letting, if  there  appear  the  slightest  symptoms  of  any  affection  of 
the  brain,  or  its  membranes.  Similar  practice  must  be  followed,  if  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  amaurosis,  concomitant  with  a wound 
of  the  eyebrow  or  eyelids,  is  the  result  not  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  of  concussion  of  the  eyeball.  1 have  seen 
numerous  examples  of  a blow  on  the. eye  inducing  amaurosis,  without 
in  the  least  affecting  the  vascularity,  or  the  transparency,  of  its 
different  textures ; and  1 can  easily  conceive,  that  had  any  wound 
of  the  integuments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye  accompanied 
such  blows,  I might  have  been  led  into  the  erroneous  supposition, 
that  the  amaurosis  was  not  direct,  but  sympathetic. 

It  is  proper  also  to  mention,  before  quitting  this  subject,  that  the 
section  of  the  injured  nerve,  proposed  by  Beer,  and  which  he  ex- 
pressly states  to  be  a means  which  had  never  failed  him,  has  been 
repeated  in  several  instances  by  others,  without  producing  any 
effect  upon  the  amaurosis.  “I  have  met,”  says  Dr  Hennen,  “with 
one  or  two  cases  of  amaurosis  from  wounds  of  the  supra-orbitary 
nerve ; tbe  perfect  division  of  the  nerve,  produced  no  alleviation  of 
the  complaint,  but  after  some  time,  the  eye  partially  recovered.”*® 
“ When  the  defective  vision  follows  a wound  in  the  forehead,”  says 
Mr  Guthrie,  “ the  only  hope  of  relief  that  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with,  lies  in  a free  incision  made  dow’n  to  the  bone  in 
the  direction  of  the  original  wound  ; and  even  of  the  efficacy  of  this, 
I am  sorry  I cannot  offer  testimony  from  my  own  practice,  having 
failed  in  every  case  in  which  1 tried  it.”®® 

Many  other  remedies  deserve  a trial,  in  cases  of  amaurosis, 
apparently  arising  from  injuries  of  the  fifth  pair,  besides  tbe  opera- 
tion here  referred  to.  In  a case  recorded  by  Dr  Lichtenstadt,  in 
which  the  amaurosis  seems  to  have  originated  in  a w’ound  of  the 
infra-orbitary  nerve,  made  in  opening  a scrofulous  abscess,  electri- 
city was  singularly  useful  in  restoring  vision.®* 

It  is  well  known  that  every  wound  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  does  not  produce  amaurosis.  In  a case  which  lately  fell  under 
my  observation,  mydriasis  rather  than  amaurosis  was  the  effect  of 
such  an  injury ; for  while  with  the  naked  eye  the  patient  could  not  tell 
that  a paper  held  before  him  was  j)rinted,  when  he  looked  through 
a pin-hole  in  a card,  he  could  read  even  a small  type.  Magendie 
has  even  endeavoured  to  show  by  experiment  that  pricking  the 
branches  in  question,  especially  the  supra-orbitary,  infra-orbitary, 
and  lacrymal,  has  no  bad  effect  on  vision.  He  has  been  led  to 
propose  galvanizing  the  eye,  by  touching  these  nerves  directly  with 
the  wires  communicating  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a galvanic 
trough.®®  The  consideration  of  these  facts  naturally  lead  us  to 
regard  with  still  greater  doubt,  tbe  alleged  occurrence  of  purely 
sympathetic  amaurosis  from  slight  injuries  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  to 
suspect,  that  in  all  the  supposed  cases  of  this  sort,  there  has  been, 
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jiin  addition  to  the  external  injury,  either  concussion  of  the  eyeball, 
uor  disease  excited  within  the  cranium. 
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SECTION  II. — PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  occurs  more  frequently 
in  children  than  in  adults,  and  oftener  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  lid. 

Syinptoms.  The  affected  lid  is  of  a deep-red  colour,  hot,  swoln, 
and  very  painful  on  being  touched.  The  swelling  spreads  from  the 
edge  of  the  lid,  but  is  generally  limited  in  its  progress  by  the  margin 
of  the  orbit.  It  is  soon  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
being  opened ; the  pain  is  much  increased  by  the  least  attempt  to 
move  the  eye.  If  the  inflammation  is  unchecked,  the  pain  becomes 
pulsative,  the  swelling  increases,  assumes  a livid  red  colour,  and 
begins  to  point  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  lid.  The  pain  is 
now  attended  by  a pricking  sensation.  The  hardness  of  the  swelling 
diminishes,  and  at  its  most  prominent  part  it  becomes  less  sensitive 
to  the  touch.  The  lid  has  suppurated,  the  fluctuation  of  the  matter 
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is  now  distinct,  and  by  and  by  the  abscess  bursts  through  tlio  in- 
teguments. In  some  cases,  the  abscess  gives  way  on  the  inside  of 
the  lid. 

Causes.  Abrasion,  and  other  injuries  of  the  skin  covering  the 
eyelids,  appear  to  bring  on  phlegmonous  inflammation  ; but  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  is  obscure,  especially  when  children  are  the 
subjects. 

Prognosis.  This  disease  being  neglected  or  mistreated,  a portion 
of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids  may  be  lost,  from  ulceration,  or 
from  the  inflammation  going  on  to  gangrene  ; the  consequence  will 
be  contraction  of  the  lid,  and  perhaps  ectropiuni. 

Treatment.  Leeches  to  the  swoln  lid,  followed  by  the  constant 
application  of  an  evaporating  lotion,  constitute  the  local  treatment 
during  the  first  or  purely  inflammatory  stage.  I’he  patient  is  also 
to  be  purged,  to  keep  at  rest,  and  live  low.  If  these  means  are 
found  insufficient  to  procure  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  a 
warm  bread  and  water  poultice  is  to  be  applied  in  a linen  bag,  and 
as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  distinct,  the  abscess  is  to  be  opened  with 
the  lancet,  the  incision  being  made  transversely,  or  parallel  to  the 
natural  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  The  matter  is  generally 
found  immediately  under  the  skin.  The  poultice  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  swelling  subside,  and  the  abscess  cease  discharging. 


SECTION  III ERYSIPELATOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  vulgarly  styled  the  rose,  the  eyelids  are 
always  much  affected,  especially  the  upper.  Erysipelas  may  also 
arise  in  the  eyelids,  and  be  confined  to  them.  In  general,  one  side 
only  is  affected ; but  sometimes  both  at  once,  or  first  the  one,  and 
then  the  other. 

Local  symptoms.  The  lids  are  much  swoln,  so  that  the  eye  is 
shut  up.  The  swelling  is  of  a pale  red  colour,  but  sometimes  of  a 
bright  scarlet,  or  even  of  a deep  and  livid  red.  The  redness  dis- 
appears on  pressure,  but  instantly  returns  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  The  pain  is  in  general  not  considerable,  nor  pulsative. 
The  swelling  feels  hot,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a stinging  and 
burning  sensation  in  the  part.  A serous  effusion  frequently  takes 
place  under  the  cuticle,  which  becomes  elevated  in  vesicles.  These 
bursting,  allow  the  fluid  they  contain  to  escape,  and  form  crusts. 
On  these  falling  off*,  the  skin  is  generally  left  in  a sound  state;  and 
the  swelling  subsiding,  the  eyelids  recover  their  power  of  motion. 

In  more  severe  cases,  the  inflammation  runs  on  into  suppuration 
and  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane.  In  such 
cases,  the  redness  has  more  of  the  livid  hue,  the  swelling  is  more 
considerable,  and  soon  becomes  tense  and  firm,  the  sensation  of 
heat  and  pain  is  much  aggravated,  and  is  attended  by  throbbing. 
At  first,  the  cellular  texture  contains  a whey-like  scrum.  Mr 
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i Lawrence  mentions  his  having  seen  this  effusion  into  the  eyelids, 
? almost  of  milky  whiteness.  It  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  pur- 
lulent,  and  is  diflFused  through  the  swoln  cellular  membrane,  which 
1 becomes  so  disorganized,  that  it  comes  away,  after  the  abscess 
1 bursts  or  is  opened,  in  shreds  soaked  with  matter.  An  erysipe- 
ilatous  abscess  differs  from  a phlegmonous  one  in  this  respect, 
tthat  it  is  not  bounded  by  a sphere  of  adhesive  inflammation,  but 
c extends  extremely  irregularly  in  different  directions,  producing 
(■extensive  sloughings  of  the  cellular  membrane.  An  abscess  of  this 
^sort  communicates  a peculiar  boggy  impression  to  the  finger.  If 
; neglected,  suppuration  may  take  ])lace  as  well  beneath  as  exterior 
' to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  even  destroy  the  ligamentous 
layer  of  the  eyelids.  At  length  the  integuments  give  way  in  one 

■ or  more  points,  a small  quantity  of  matter  is  discharged,  and  shreds 
0 of  disorganized  cellular  membrane  may  be  extracted.  Left,  in  this 
< way,  to  run  its  course,  severe  erysipelas  leaves  the  lids  so  altered, 

\ and  their  several  textures  so  agglutinated  from  the  loss  of  the 
^ connecting  cellular  membrane,  that  they  are  long  before  they  recover, 
'.iif  ever  they  recover,  their  natural  pliancy  and  mobility. 

The  conjunctiva.  Meibomian  follicles,  and  excreting  lacrymal 
('Organs,  always  suffer  more  or  less  in  erysipelas  of  the  eyelids.  A 
} puro-inucous  secretion  accumulates,  during  the  night,  along  the  edges 
Mof  the  lids,  and  in  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye.  From  this  symptom 
t the  inexperienced  practitioner,  called  to  an  advanced  case  of 
■erysipelas  of  the  lids,  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  it  is  one  of  contagious 
ophthalmia.  I he  absorption  of  the  tears  is  impeded,  and  there  is 
a a slight  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  lacrymal  sac.  In  some  cases, 
a a stillicidiurn  lacrymarum  remains  after  all  the  other  symptoms  have 
disappeared.  In  severe  cases,  ending  in  diffuse  suppuration,  the 
matter  occasionally  penetrates  into  contact  with  the  lacrymal  sac, 
which  is  already  distended  by  the  presence  of  an  inordinate  quan- 
tity of  mucus.  After  the  integuments  in  such  a case  give  way,  a 

■ superficial  observer  may  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  parts. 
He  probably  pronounces  the  case  to  be  a fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac, 
and  forthwith  opens  the  sac.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the 
purulent  matter  of  an  erysipelatous  abscess  actually  makes  its  way 
into  the  lacrymal  sac,  which  thus  comes  to  be  filled  wdth  pus  received 

rom  without,  in  the  production  of  which  its  lining  membrane  has 
had  no  share.  1 he  latter  case,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
may  be  caned  spurious /islula  ot  the  lacrymal  sac,  must  be  carefully 
diatinguished  both  from  the  former,  in  which  the  sac  is  entire  though 
distended  with  mucus,  and  from  those  diseases  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribcd,  in  which  the  purulent  matter  which  fills  the  sac,  is  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  that  cavity  itself.  The 
sac,  and  the  lacrymal  canals,  may  suffer  so  much  by  beino-  involved 
in  the  erysipelatous  abscess,  as  to  be  rendered  ever  aftervfards  unfit 
to  execute  their  functions. 

Erysipelatous  iuflammation,  spreading  from  the  eyelids  to  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit,  sometimes  terminates  in  abscess 
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within  that  cavity.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  modes,  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  but  least  suspected  mode,  in  which  erysipelas  of  the 
face  or  scalp  proves  fatal.  A fatal  result  may  take  place  under  such 
circumstances,  without  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  membranes 
or  substance  of  the  brain  being  detected  after  death.  In  such  cases, 
the  formation  of  matter  within  the  orbit  sometimes  takes  place  sudden- 
ly, at  other  times  slowly  and  insidiously.  The  matter  is  generally 
found  to  be  deposited  in  small  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  orbit. 

Numerous  cases  similar  to  the  following  one,  are  recorded  by 
Dr  Piorry. 

Case  105. — A woman,  aged  GO,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Salpetriere, 
on  account  of  slight  bronchitis,  was  seized  with  erysipelas,  commencing  on  the 
right  cheek,  and  afl’ecting  chiefly  the  region  of  the  lacry^mal  sac.  The  redness 
extended  to  the  eyelids,  which  became  so  much  swoln  as  to  close  the  eye.  The 
disease  spread  to  the  other  ]>arts  of  the  face  and  to  the  opposite  eye.  The  part 
first  iiffected  ceased  on  the  fourth  day  to  be  elastic,  and  became  (loughy.  The 
general  health  was  not  at  first  affected;  but  the  pulse  rose  as  the  disease  made 
progress,  and  on  the  third  day,  stupor,  coma,  and  delirium  were  added  to  the  other 
sym|)toms.  The  hairy  scalp  was  scarcely  affected. 

The  disease  was  not  at  first  regarded  as  one  of  serious  import.  An  abstemious 
diet,  and  some  simple  lotion,  made  up  the  treatment.  When  the  symptoms  grew 
more  severe,  and  the  much  swoln  eyelids  became  covered  with  vesicles,  numerous 
leeches  were  employed,  and  derivatives  applied  to  the  lower  extremities.  These 
means  proved  fruitless,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fiflh  day. 

On  inspection,  24  hours  after  death,  the  skin,  which  had  been  so  very  red 
during  life,  was  every  where  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  was  scarcely  at  all  thickened.  Pus  was  found  in  two  small  abscesses, 
about  the  size  of  a pea,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  right  cheek,  close  to  the 
periosteum  ; and  another  small  abscess,  not  communicating  with  the  former,  was 
situated  over  the  nasal  duct.  The  eyelids  presented  pus  in  their  cellular  tissue. 
Oil  removing  the  roof  of  the  right  orbit,  small  depositions  of  pus  were  found  in 
the  fatty  cellular  membrane  around  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  that  covering  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  chiefly  towards  its  inner  wall.  There  was  no  large  abscess, 
neither  did  the  small  depositions  of  pus  communicate  with  one  another.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cellular  tissue,  none  of  the  parts  w ithin  the  orbit  appeared 
inflamed ; but  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  skin,  although  during  life  it  had 
presenteil  a crimson  colour.  The  left  orbit  contained  no  pus ; nor  was  there  any 
abscess* in  or  under  the  scalp.  The  brain  presented  no  inflammatory  nor  other 
diseased  appearances.  The  lungs  had  suffered  from  pneumonia.  The  stomach, 
otherwise  healthy,  contained  a quantity  of  greenish  and  apparently  bilious  fluid. 
The  intestines  were  sound.  * 

It  sometimes  liappens  that  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit, 
although  considerably  affected,  does  not  suppurate.  On  the  sub- 
siding of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  eyeball  in  such  cases  is  found 
to  be  deprived  of  its  jiower  of  motion,  is  protruded,  or  has  even 
become  amaurotic  from  the  pressure  it  has  undergone.  In  a case 
which  came  under  my  notice,  and  which  had  been  attended  w'ith 
suppuration  of  both  upper  and  lower  lids,  the  lids  having  been  long 
kept  closed,  and  the  conjunctiva  much  inflamed,  union  took  place 
betw'een  the  upper  lid  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  ulceration 
of  the  latter  having  no  doubt  preceded  this  symblepharon.  The 
probe  was  readily  jiassed  around  the  point  of  union,  and  the  ad- 
hesion was  divided  so  as  to  restore  to  the  lid  its  natural  motion. 
The  centre  of  the  cornea  was  found  to  be  clear,  the  pupil  natural 
in  size,  but  motionless,  and  the  retina  insensible. 
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:?  t'u?istitutional  symptoms.  Erysipelas  of  the  eyelids  is  generally 
ii'preceded  by  rigors,  and  attended  by  considerable  febrile  irritation. 
j^lThe  tongue  is  loaded,  and  the  digestive  organs  much  deranged.  In 
ll  hital  cases,  death  is  preceded  by  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
^icoma. 

b Causes.  As  this  disease  frequently  arises  suddenly,  without  any 
IMocal  injury,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  some  peculiar  state  of 
It  the  atmosphere,  or  to  contagion.  It  is  certainly  much  more  apt  to 
d;  attack  those  whose  stomach  and  bowels  are  in  bad  order.  Local 
[.causes,  as  slight  blows,  the  stings  of  wasps  and  other  insects,  leech- 
1 bites,  incised  or  lacerated  wounds  of  the  eyelids,  cuts  and  other 
injuries  of  the  scalp,  blisters  on  tbe  bead,  exposure  of  the  eyes 
suddenly  to  cold  after  long-continued  weeping,  and  the  like,  fre- 
.quently  serve  to  produce  it. 

Treatment.  An  emeto-cathartic  is  the  best  of  all  general  remedies 
I in  erysipelas  ; for  example,  one  or  two  grains  of  tartras  antimpnii, 
with  an  ounce  or  two  of  sulphas  magnesiae,  dissolved  in  two  pints 
H of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  given  every  two  hours.  In  robust  subjects, 
blood-letting  may  be  practised  with  good  effects  ; but  in  aged  or 
debilitated  patients,  this  remedy  can  scarcely  be  ventured  on.  After 
i the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  gentle  diapho- 
i reties  are  to  be  emjdoyed. 

4 A prejudice  exists  among  the  vulgar,  against  every  sort  of  wet 
I [application  in  erysipelas ; but  I have  witnessed  much  advantage  from 
I '.he  use  of  evaporating  lotions  in  this  complaint,  and  have  never  seen 
I ;hem  do  harm. 

f A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  4 grains  to 
I I ounce  of  distilled  water,  dropped  once  or  twice  a-day  upon  the 
I jonjunctiva,  represses  the  inordinate  secretion  of  mucus. 

We  seldom  require  to  touch  the  eyelids,  when  affected  with 
I erysipelas,  with  the  lancet.  Cases,  however,  do  occur,  in  which 
I jcarifications,  or  even  pretty  deep  incisions,  ought  to  be  employed. 

' ^ Sir  Richard  Dobson’s  mode  of  scarification  consists  in  making 
^ ine  punctures,  with  the  point  of  a lancet,  over  the  whole  inflamed 
y oart,  in  number  from  10  to  50  ; then  fomenting  with  warm  water  in 
Jl  i sponge,  to  encourage  the  bleeding  and  serous  discharge ; and  re- 
3eating  this  operation  two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  if  the  parts 
ook  red  and  tense.  If  done  early,  it  shortens  the  disease  ; at  all 
3\ents,  it  relieves  the  vessels  in  a very  remarkable  degree,  thus  pro- 
! lucing  local  benefit,  while  it  also  serves  to  check  the  severity  of  the 
cerebral  and  general  symptoms.  It  prevents  vesication,  and  what 
s more  important,  diminishes  the  chance  of  suppuration.  Provided 
:he  punctures  are  very  minute,  and  not  lengthened  into  small  inci- 
sions, they  never  leave  any  permanent  marks,  even  on  the  smooth 
skin  of  the  forehead,  much  less  on  the  eyelids.^  Dr  Rrio-ht  has  re- 
^ ated^  ten  cases  of  erysipelas,  treated  by  minute  punctures.  In  most 
)f  them  the  lids  were  affected,  and  the  practice , appears  to  have 
leen  highly  beneficial. 

In  severe  cases,  threatening  to  go  into  suppuration,  the  practice 
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by  incisions  ought  to  be  adopted.  A transverse  incision  thr^igh 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  substance  of  the  affected  lid,  if  employed 
early,  may  prevent  suppuration  and  sloughing ; if  later,  it  will  afiord 
the  readiest  outlet  for  the  matter  and  disorganized  cellular  mem- 
brane. A warm  bread  and  water  poultice  is  to  be  applied  after  the 
incision. 

The  two  following  cases,  serving  to  illustrate  both  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  by  incisions,  are  related 
by  Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  erysipelas,  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Tran- 
sactions : — 

Case  106. — A medical  student,  about  24  years  of  age,  had  a violent  attack  of 
erysipelas  of  the  face,  apparently  from  exposure  to  cold  air,  after  being  in  a 
crowded  and  hot  room.  The  redness  was  vivid,  with  considerable  tumefaction, 

1)articularly  of  the  eyelids  and  forehead.  There  was  great  pain,  headach,  rest- 
essnes.s  at  night,  ami  fever.  He  was  bled  to  20  ounces.  The  blood  was  buft’ed. 
lie  was  freely  purged,  had  salines  with  antimony,  and  low  diet.  He  was  much 
relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  felt  his  head  so  much  better,  that  he  wished  the 
bleeding  reiwiated  the  same  evening,  but  the  friend  who  attended  him  would  not 
comply  with  his  desire.  On  the  next  and  following  days,  he  was  better  ; the 
swelling  and  inflammation  were  nearly  gone.  The  symptoms,  although  still  in- 
flammatory, did  not  absolutely  reejuire  the  repetition  of  venesection,  and  he  was 
averse  to  it  from  a groundless  notion  that  his  constitution  could  not  bear  bleeding. 

He  ought,  however,  says  Mr  Lawrence,  to  have  been  bled  again.  He  took  on  | 
the  second  day,  four  doses  of  calomel,  each  containing  3 grains,  at  intervals  of 
four  hours,  and  then  a draft  of  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which 
operated  very  freely.  In  two  more  days,  he  indulged  himself  with  some  mutton 
broth,  under  the  supposed  necessity  of  supporting  his  strength  after  the  evacua- 
tions he  had  undergone  ; and  this  brought  on  a relapse.  The  inflammation  was 
now  nearly  confined  to  the  right  upper  eyelid,  which  was  much  swoln,  of  a deep 
red,  without  fluctuation,  and  acutely  painful.  He  was  freely  purged  w ith  calomel, 
followed  by  the  same  draught.  Next  day,  the  swelling  and  pain  had  greatly  in- 
creased, but  no  fluctuation  could  be  perceived.  He  urgently  re«juested  that  the  ; 
part  should  be  opened,  to  relieve  him  from  the  severe  suft'ering.  Mr  Lawrence 
accordingly  made  a transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  tumid  cellular  sub- 
stance, extending  the  entire  breadth  of  the  lid.  About  a tea-spoonful  of  white  i 

and  almost  milky  fluid  escaped.  The  cellular  substance  was  swoln,  condensed,  , 

and  had  a whitish  appearance.  This  incision  produced  complete  relief ; the 
swelling  lessened,  the  inflammation  stopped,  supj)uration  ensued,  and  some  dis- 
organized cellular  structure  was  separated.  A large  ulcerated  surface  was  thus  ? 
left,  which  heated  rapidly,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  mischief  that  had 
occurred. 

Case  107. — A girl  of  the  town,  about  25,  robust,  and  of  full  habit,  came  under 
Mr  Lawrence's  c.are  in  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in  the  summer  of  1825.  The 
whole  face  was  afl'ected  with  erysipelas,  but  the  palj)cbrse  were  enormously  swoln, 
deep  red,  and  shining.  There  was  high  inflammatory  fever,  with  violent  delirium 
at  night.  She  was  twice  largely  bled,  the  blood  having  the  most  inflammatory 
character,  with  great  relief  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  without  diminishing  the 
inflammation  and  pain  of  the  eyelids.  On  the  second  day  after  her  admission,  an 
incision  was  made  along  the  whole  breadth  of  each  eyelid,  and  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  inflamed  and  swoln  cellular  structure,  which  had  begun  to  slough, 
and  contained  matter  diff'use<l  through  its  celts.  Considerable  portions  of  cellular 
membrane  were  subsequently  detached,  and  there  was  some  sloughing  of  the  in- 
teguments, leaving  a large  ulcerated  and  ragged  surface  of  the  swoln  lids,  from 
which  subsequent  deformity  might  have  been  apprehended.  The  parts,  however, 
granulated,  and  healed  rai)idly,  and  so  completely,  that  not  a vestige  ot  the  ex- 
tensive mischief  remained. 

If  a spurious  fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac  has  formed,  it  is  to  be 
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uvashcd  out  once  a-day  with  tepid  water,  mixed  with  a little  of  the 
vvinous  tincture  of  opium.  A small  quantity  of  lint  dipped  in  the  same 
iidncture,  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  abscess,  but  not  pushed 
ISO  deep  as  to  enter  the  sac.  After  the  fistula  has  healed,  should 
Iblenorrhcea  of  the  sac  continue,  it  will  require  to  be  treated  as  explained, 
inn  the  third  section  of  Chapter  VI. 

Should  the  symptoms  in  erysipelas  of  the  lids  lead  us  to  suspect 
tlthat  the  disease  is  tending  inwards  to  the  orbital  cellular  membrane, 
bblisters  should  be  applied  to  the  face,  behind  the  ear,  and  to  the 
iitemples.  If  the  eyeball  has  become  very  prominent,  and  it  seems 
i probable  that  this  is  owing  to  an  infiltration  of  pus  into  the  cellular 
I - substance  of  the  orbit,  the  lancet  should  be  employed  to  give  the 
I matter  exit.  The  situation  where  matter  is  most  frequently  deposited, 
I ds  between  the  eyeball  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Should  no  matter 
I . flow  on  making  a deep  incision,  still  the  discharge  of  blood  will  pro- 
I bably  prove  serviceable. 


1 Piorry,  Clinique  Medicale  de  I’Hopital  dc  la  Pitie  et  de  I’Hospice  do  la  Sal- 
ipetrierc,  in  1832,  p.  381 ; Paris,  1833. 

2 Medico -Chirurgical  Transactions  ; Vol.  xiv.  p.  20G  ; London,  1828. 

3 Bright’s  Reports  of  Medical  Cases  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  98 ; London,  1831. 
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Case  108. — A man  of  78  years  of  age  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel-Dieu  at 
Nantes,  with  erysipelatous  swelling  of  the  face  and  eyelids.  He  had  a quick  pulse, 
pain  in  his  forehead,  and  great  thirst.  General  blood-letting,  an  abstemious  diet, 
and  diluents  were  employed.  The  oudematous  state  of  the  eyelids  increased,  and 
spread  to  the  oeular  conjunctiva.  A considerable  mdematous  swelling  was  also 
observed  in  the  right  parotid  region.  The  tension  and  redness  abated  considera- 
bly, but  the  pulse  continued  quick,  the  patient  talked  much,  became  delirious, 
and  was  affected  with  tremors  of  the  limbs.  He  died  with  distinct  symptoms  of 
an  affection  of  the  brain. 

On  dissection,  a circumstance  atti’acted  notice,  which  had  not  been  observed 
during  life ; the  veins  of  the  forehead  and  temples  felt  hard,  as  if  distended  by 
an  artificial  injection.  The  scalp  was  swoln,  especially  posterioidy ; and  ]>rcsented, 
towards  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  sagittal  suture,  a small 
superficial  ulcer,  which  the  patient  had  not  mentioned,  so  that,  although  probably 
the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms,  it  had  not  been  known  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  two  frontal  veins,  and  their  ramifications,  extending  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  were  full  of  pus,  either  concrete  or  sanious.  At  several  jdaces,  it  was  difficult 
to  separate  the  viscid  ropy  pus  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins.  The  palpe- 
bral branches,  which  anastomose  with  those  two  trunks,  were  injected  wdth  puru- 
lent matter,  more  or  less  solid.  This  state  was  more  remarkable  on  the  left  side. 
The  iufra-orbitury  branches  of  the  anterior  frontal  vein  of  that  side  were  in  the 
same  state,  and  an  incision  of  the  eyelid  and  cheek  disclosed  a multitude  of  veins, 
superficial  or  deep-seated,  filled  with  ])urulent  clots  or  with  a reddish  sanies.  The 
two  temporal  branches,  and  their  ramifications,  even  the  most  deep-seated,  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  auriculars,  and  the  ramifications  by  which  they  originate  in 
the  cranium,  were  in  the  same  state  on  the  right  side  only.  An  incision  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  and  of  the  muscles  of  that  region  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  the  cheek,  only  still  more  distinctly.  A track  of  greenish  viscid 
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pus  marked  the  course  of  all  those  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  were  in  some  places 
entire,  in  others  destroyed.  The  venous  anastomoses,  external  to  the  ]»arotid, 
formed  a net-work,  which  might  be  compared  to  a varicose  tumour,  in  a state  of 
suppuration.  The  external  jugular  vein  contained  a black  adherent  clot,  a little 
softened  in  its  centre.  Its  internal  surface  was  of  a deep  red,  and  evidently  in- 
Jected.  It  was  not  permeable  to  the  blood,  except  towards  its  lower  part.  The 
internal  jugular  vein  was  healthy  and  empty.  The  right  ophthalmic  vein  was 
diseased,  and  a venous  abscess  existed  at  the  very  jioint  where  it  leaves  the  orbit 
to  enter  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  disease  terminated  suddenly  at  this  place, 
being  bounded  towards  the  cranium  by  a clot  shutting  up  the  vein.  The  sinuses  of 
the  brain  did  not  participate  in  the  disease.  The  arachnoid  was  somewhat  opaijue, 
especially  on  the  left  side  and  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  bruin.  There  w as  con- 
siflerable  serous  infiltration  under  the  arachnoid  ; with  a little  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles. In  none  of  the  organs  of  the  body  was  pus  detected,  except  in  the  veins 
already  mentioned,  'fhe  liver  was  not  examined.* 

Tliis  case  demonstrates  the  necessity,  when  erysipelatous  swell- 
ing attacks  the  eyelids,  of  examining  the  scalp  and  of  attending  to 
the  state  of  the  veins  of  the  face.  It  also  shows  that  too  much 
dependence  must  not  be  placed  upon  an  apparent  diminution  of  the 
external  symptoms,  for  in  this  instance  the  tension  and  redness  fell, 
notwithstanding  the  impeded  and  disorganized  state  of  a considera- 
ble portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  close  approach  of  death. 


' Archives  Generales  do  Medeciiie ; Mui,  1837  ; p.  C3. 


SECTION  V CAKBUNCLE  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

This  circumscribed,  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  eyelids.  The  swelling 
is  of  a dark  red,  or  purple  colour,  extremely  hard,  and  attended 
by  severe  burning  yiain.  Vesicles  rise  on  its  surface,  occasion- 
ing intolerable  itching.  Ichorous  matter  is  discharged,  and  the 
affected  cellular  membrane  and  skin  becoming  black  and  sloughy, 
at  length  fall  out.  The  cavity  left  by  the  separation  of  the  slough 
granulates  and  heals  up. 

Carbuncle  occurs  principally  in  old  jiersons,  whose  constitutions 
have  suffered  from  irregularities  in  diet. 

Opium  to  relieve  the  pain ; bark  and  wine,  to  support  the  strength ; 
laxatives,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  make  up  the  general  treatment. 

An  early  and  free  incision  into  the  tumour,  most  effectually  re- 
lieves the  pain,  allows  the  matter  to  escape,  and  promotes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slough.  An  emollient  poultice  is  to  be  applied  after  the 
incision  has  been  made,  and  continued  till  the  cavity  left  by  the 
slough  has  filled  up  by  granulation.  The  sore  is  then  to  be  dressed 
with  simple  cerate. 
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■ SECTION  VI. — MALIGNANT  PUSTULE  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

'j  The  disease  long  known  in  France  by  the  nAme  of  pitslule 
i\unaligne,^  is  a gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  at 
i|tts  commencement  by  a vesicle  filled  with  bloody  serum,  under  which 
’Ithere  forms  a small  lenticular  induration,  which,  in  its  turn,  soon 
thoecomes  surrounded  by  an  erysipelato-phlegmonous  tumefaction,  of 
iiii  deep  red  colour,  and  glistening  surface.  Gangrene  seizes  the 
fl  mmour,  and  extends  rapidly  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 
|fiThis  disease  would  appear  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
;j  :o  be  produced  from  contact  with  one  or  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
jf.affected  in  a similar  way,  or  from  contact  with  their  carcases.  It  is 
iiNBometimes  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another.  It 
(ixiccurs  chiefly  in  farriers,  shepherds,  butchers,  tanners,  and  others 
'Dccupied  much  with  the  lower  animals  or  their  remains.  It 
^attacks  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  habitually  exposed,  as  the 
I’iace,  the  hands,  the  arms,  or  such  as  have  been  accidentally  exposed; 
aand  it  has  been  more  frequently  met  with  during  the  existence  of 
Ipppidemic  diseases  of  the  carbunculous  description  among  cattle,  than 
)pit  other  times.  The  bloody  serum  of  the  pustule  is  the  means  by 
ijewhich  the  disease  is  propagated.  Its  progress  in  individual  cases  is 
ji’rapid,  and  the  result  often  fatal.  Death  has  been  known  to  occur 
||rn  24  hours  after  the  person  was  attacked. 

ii  Malignant  pustule  is  said  to  be  rare  in  Paris,  but  common  in  Bur- 
jpjundy,  Franche-Comtd,  and  Lorraine.  I am  not  acquainted  with 
jiiiny  account  ■of  this  disease  as  observed  in  Great  Britain,  unless  the 
Ijr^ases  published^  under  the  name  of  glanders  in  the  human  subject^ 
|i;ire  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  malignant  pustule,  to  which  it 
jhannot  be  denied  they  bear  in  many  respects  a striking  similarity, 
ij  When  malignant  pustule  attacks  the  face,  the  erysipelato-phleg- 
ji  monous  inflammation  spreads  to  the  neck,  and  even  to  the  chest. 
il'W'hen  the  eyelids  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  face  becomes 
Aenormously  swoln,  and  excessively  pained.  The  patient  is  affected 
jMitn  deep-seated  hoadach,  attended  by  delirium.  This  is  followed 
|!')y  stupor,  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  If  he  survives  the 
jNeparation  of  the  portion  which  has  become  gangrenous,  the  lids  are 
f!  eft  in  such  a state  of  disorganization,  that  they  consist  of  little  more 
t han  conjunctiva.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the  process  of 
r ecovery  takes  place,  they  are  so  greatly  everted,  that  the  eye  is 
ipt  to  be  lost  from  want  of  its  natural  protection. 

; Ihe  local  treatment  most  recommended  is  a crucial  incision  of 
he  tumefied  part,  immediately  followed  by  the  application  of  the 
!'ictual  or  potential  cautery. 

Internally,  gentle  stimulants  and  tonics  appear  to  be  most  worthy 
)f  confidence.^  ^ 


’ Die  schwarze  Pocke  of  tlie  Germans. 

2 Brown,  in  London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  iv,  p.  134;  London,  1829. 
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Elliotson,  in  Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xvi.  p.  170;  London,  1830; 
and  Vol.  xviii.  p.  201  ; London,  1833. 

3 Morand,  in  Alemoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  pour  1766.  Enaux 
et  Chaussicr,  Methode  de  trailer  les  Morsures  des  Aniinaux  enrages,  suivie  d’un 
Precis  siir  la  Pustule  Malignc  ; Dijon,  1785.  Davy  La  Clievrie,  Dissertation  sifr 
la  Pustule  Malignc  de  Bourgogne  ; Paris,  1807.  Basedow,  in  Griife  und  Wal- 
ther’s  .lournal  der  Chirurgic  und  Augenheilkunde ; Vol.  vii.  p.  184;  Berlin,  1825. 
Uayer,  Traite  des  Maladies  de  la  Pcau ; Vol.  ii.  p.  7l  ; Paris,  1827. 
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SECTION  VII SYPHILITIC  ULCERATION  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

That  the  eyelids  are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  syphilitic  in- 
flammation, is  a conclusion  to  which  I have  arrived  from  witnessing 
at  least  ten  cases  of  this  sort.  Some  of  them  were  suspected  to  be 
primary  ; the  greater  number  were  secondary. 

When  we  see  an  adult  aflected  with  an  inflammation  of  the  edge  of 
one  eyelid  only,  which  has  continued  for  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months, 
and  has  not  yielded  to  local  applications,  but  has  rather  grown 
worse,  we  should  suspect  syphilis.  I have  more  than  once  seen 
syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  edge  of  an  eyelid  mistaken  for  simple 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  a mistake  which  may  jiroduce  disastrous  conse- 
quences. A similar  caution  apjilies  to  inflammation  and  ulceration 
near  the  inner  canthus ; for  syphilitic  ulcereition,  in  this  situation, 
is  sometimes  taken  for  dacryocystitis. 

Case  109.  — An  old  man,  a patient  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  acknow- 
ledged having  been  treated,  some  time  before,  for  a primary  attcction,  else  I 
should  have  probably  experienced  some  difficulty  in  deciding  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  lid  was  much  swoln  and  everted,  its  conjunctiva  greatly  in- 
flamed, and  on  the  external  smTace  of  the  lid  there  was  a deep  ulcer,  ])ainful,  and 
spreading  towards  the  inner  canthus.  The  skin  round  the  ulcer  was  of  a dark  ‘ 
red  colour.  I ordered  him  two  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium,  night  and 
morning.  He  returned  in  five  days  with  another  smaller  ulcer  near  the  punctum 
lacrymalc'of  the  same  lid.  The  conjunctiva,  covering  the  inner  edge  of  the  | 
cornea,  was  also  in  a state  of  ulceration.  The  first  ulcer  of  the  lid  was  ex-  ;] 
tending  u])wards  and  inwards,  but  at  other  parts  its  edge  appeared  inclined  i 
to  cicatrize.  The  ulcer  of  the  cornea  was  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic  * 
solution,  and  a carrot  potdtice  ordered  to  the  lid.  Nine  days  after  this,  the  > 
eversion  and  thickening  of  the  lid  had  become  considerably  less  ; the  first  ulcer 
had  coalesced  with  that  qcar  the  punctum,  but  was  granulating  and  filling  up. 
Soon  after  this,  the  mouth  became  sore,  and  the  ulcer  contracted  and  healed. 

The  mercury  was  stopped  and  resumed  according  to  the  state  of  the  mouth,  and 
a decoction  of  elm-bark  was  given.  As  the  lid  continued  to  be  everted  after  the 
ulcer  had  cicatrized,  the  thickened  and  inflamed  conjunctiva  was  scarified,  and 
the  red  precipitate  salve  was  applied  every  evening ; after  which,  the  lid  com- 
pletely resumed  its  place,  scarcely  any  deformity  being  caused  by  the  cicatrice, 
and  no  opacity  left  on  the  cornea. 

Case  110.  — A boy,  of  7 years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  with  a foul  sore  oc- 
cupying a great  part  of  the  right  lower  lid.  lie  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
person,  who  treated  the  case  as  one  of  fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  thrust  a 
probe  through  the  ulcer  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  «luct.  This  made  the  ulcer 
much  worse.  At  first,  I a<lopteil  the  idea  that  it  was  a scrofidous  sore,  but  in  a 
few  days,  finding  it  to  increase  rather  than  contract  under  mild  dressings,  and  the 
internal  use  of  sulphate  of  quina,  I began  to  suspect  a syphilitic  taint,  and  on 
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|i  examining  the  throat,  a fonl  ulcer  was  discovered  on  the  velum.  I gave  the  patient 
|f  calomel  and  opium,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  ulcer  speedily  contracted, 
l^and  healed  with  considerable  eversion.  How  the  child  had  become  affected  with 
^syphilis,  appeared  at  tirst  quite  inexplicable  ; but  at  last  it  came  out  that  he  had 
il'been  in  the  habit,  for  some  time,  of  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  a person 
hlabouring  under  the  primary  symptoms  of  that  disease. 

I Case  1 11. — J.  S.  aged  20  years,  was  admitted  under  my  care,  at  the  Glasgow 
I;  lEye  Infirmary,  on  the  28th  September  1838.  He  was  born  with  a congenital 
jjiideficiency  of  the  upper  part  of  the  prepuce,  while  the  opening  of  the  urethra  was 
Ijrnot  through  the  glans  penis,  but  close  behind  it.  He  had  a chancre  on  the  glans, 
j;aa  second  on  the  malformed  prepuce,  two  syphilitic  sores  on  the  scrotum,  and  a 
•jsuspicious-looking  superficial  ulcer  on  the  right  leg.  He  dated  these  sores  from 
Itthe  month  of  May.  Ten  weeks  before  his  admission,  a small  hard  swellino- 
f formed  on  the  middle  of  the  right  upper  eyelid,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a stye” 
When  he  applied  at  the  Infirmary,  the  whole  of  the  eyelid  was  much  inflamed, 
fcand  rather  of  a livid  colour.  It  felt  hard  and  tuberculated,  and  was  a good  deal 
rswoln.  Along  its  margin,  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  it  was  in  a state  of 
l-ulceration,  and  presented  a considerable  notch  just  about  the  middle.  The  in- 
! ternal  surface  was  much  inflamed,  the  conjunctiva  being  thickened,  and  discharg- 
ing a considerable  quantity  of  j)uriform  mucus.  He  constantly  held  a handker- 
t'chief  to  the  eye,  to  relieve  the  burning  pain  of  the  ulcer.  His  right  cornea  was 
b nebulous,  which  he  attributed  partly  to  ophthalmia  in  childhood.  Pulse  108 
■ small.  Occasional  rigors.  He  complained  of  weakness.  He  had  used  no 
wnercury. 

The  appearances  in  this  patient  were  very  characteristic.  The  general  swelling 
bf  the  whole  eyelid,  the  hard  nodulated  surface  of  the  swelling,  the  livid  colour, 
thhe  s])reading  of  the  ulcer  along  the  edge,  which  at  one  point  it  had  notched  by  a 
.■■mmplete  loss  of  substance,  extending  even  to  the  cartilage,  and  the  severe  pain 
Ft.yt  in  the  part,  were  all  well  marked,  so  that  before  asking  any  questions  about 
the  patient’s  jjrevious  health,  the  syphilitic  nature  *of  the  case  was' forced  upon 
-my  consideration.  The  patient  gave  a very  confused  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  his  ailment;  but  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  secondary  nature 
t)f  the  ulcer  of  the  eyelid. 

All  the  sores  speedily  healed  under  the  influence  of  calomel  and  opium. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  generally  occurs  either  on  the 
fadge,  going  on  to  destroy  at  once  the  skin,  the  cartilage,  and  the 
conjunctiva;  or  on  the  integuments,  proceeding  rapidly  to  form  a 
ideep  and  foul  excavation.  If  near  the  inner  canthus,  the  ulcer  is 
jiapt  to  penetrate  into  the  lacrymal  sac.  It  would  appear  that  sorae- 
iJmes  the  ulcer  commences  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  spreadino-  over 
I’.i  considerable  extent  of  the  conjunctiva.  1 have  not  witnessed 
his ; but  Mr  Lawrence  mentions  his  having  seen  some  cases,  in 
khich  foul  syphilitic  ulcers  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  inner  sur- 
t ace  of  the  upper  lid,  without  appearing  externally.  In  one  case, 

! -he  sore,  he  believes,  would  not  have  been  discovered,  if  he  had  not 
: oeen  directing  his  attention  some  time  before  to  the  subject,  so  that 
^ le  was  led  to  evert  the  eyelid,  when  he  discovered  a syphilitic  ulcer 
I ’is  large  as  a sixpence. ‘ 

I remember  M.  Cullerier  mentioning  in  his  lectures  at  the 
IHupiial  des  Vheriens,  that  chancres  of  the  eyelids  were  sometimes 
;■  brought  on  by  a kiss  from  an  infected  person,  and  in  other  cases 
:.)y  the  virus  being  conveyed  on  the  finger.  In  one  case  which  I 
; reated,  I was  led  to  suspect  that  the  disease  had  been  coramuni- 
• :ated  in  some  such  way  to  the  eye ; for,  besides  a deep  ulcerated 
i mteh  m the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid,  there  was  a chancre  on  the 
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conjunctiva  oculi,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  pupil  of 
the  affected  eye  was  small,  and  somewhat  dragged  towards  the 
ulcer,  but  there  was  no  iritis.  The  case  did  well,  under  the  use  of 
mercury.  A similar  ulcer,  however,  of  the  conjunctiva  oculi,  only 
smaller,  existed  in  the  old  man,  whose  case  I have  related,  and  in 
whom  the  affection  was  secondary. 

Secondary  sores  on  the  eyelids  are  generally  attended  by  other 
secondary  symptoms,  particularly  by  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  and 
eruptions  on  the  skin. 

Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  cases  are  most  effectually 
relieved  by  the  use  of  mercury.  Either  to  mistake  the  nature  of 
the  ulceration,  or  to  trifle  with  it  in  the  non-mercurial  way,  would 
be  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  loss  of  the  affected  lid,  and  even  of 
the  eye. 

The  following  case,  related  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  interesting 
on  several  accounts  : — 

Case  112. — A man  presented  himself  in  the  hospital,  with  a squint,  the  left  eye 
being  distorted  from  the  olyect.  On  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  right  eye,  there  was 
a deep  venereal  ulcer.  The  man  was  in  danger  of  losing  that  eye,  and  required 
prompt  assistance ; but  before  he  could  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, the  sore  became  deeper,  and  the  cornea  opaque.  The  superior  rectus 
muscle  being  injured  by  the  increasing  depth  of  the  sore,  the  pupil  became  per- 
manently depressed.  The  sight  of  the  right  eye  being  now  lost,  the  left  eye 
came  into  use ; it  was  directed  with  precision  to  objects,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
using  it,  and  it  daily  became  stronger. 

After  a few  weeks,  medicine  having  had  its  influence,  the  sore  on  the  right 
upper  eyelid  healed,  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  gra- 
dually diminished,  and  the  light  again  became  visible  to  this  eye,  first  yellow,  and 
then  of  a deep  purple.  The  muscles  now  resumed  their  influence,  and  the  right 
eye  was  restored  to  parallel  motion  with  the  left,  so  as  considerably  to  embarrass 
the  vision.  But  the  inflammation  of  the  upper  eyelid  had  been  so  great,  as  to 
diminish  its  mobility ; and  what  appeared  remarkable,  the  lower  eyelid  assumed 
the  office  of  the  upper,  being  depressed  when  the  patient  opened  the  eye,  and 
elevated  and  drawn  towards  the  nose  when  he  attempted  to  close  it.  The 
upper  eyelid  was  not  only  stiff,  but  diminished  in  breadth  ; so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the -remarkable  elevation  of  the  lower  lid,  their  margins  could  not  be  brought 
together,  and  the  motion  of  the  eyeball  could  be  seen.  On  the  patient’s  at- 
tempting to  close  the  eye,  the  pupil  was  always  elevated,  and  the  white  of  the 
eye  exposed.® 

Dr  Campbell  has  recorded  a case,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  of  the  right  side,  were  wholly  destroyed  by  syphilitic  ulcer- 
ation. 

Case  113. — Henry  Muir,  aged  28,  was  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  on  the  17th  December  1881,  with  his  whole  forehead  covered  with 
incrustations  and  the  cicatrices  of  previous  sores.  Commencing  at  the  left  super- 
ciliary notch,  and  extending  to  the  external  angle  of  the  right  orbit,  there  was 
a lengthened  depression,  apparently  the  result  of  an  exfoliation  of  the  right  su- 
perciliary ridge,  and  neighbouring  portions  of  the  os  frontis.  Both  eyelids  of 
the  right  side  were  completely  gone,  and  the  conjunctiva  was  found  to  be  tightly 
stretched  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit,  with  which  it  was  firmly  connected, 
to  the  lower,  being  here  continuous  with  the  integuments  of  the  cheek,  as  it  was 
above  with  those  of  the  forehead.  The  whole  conjunctiva  was  thickened,  and 
the  portion  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  was  partly  in  a granulated  state.  The 
cornea  was  opaque,  and  appeared  as  if  a thickened  and  somewhat  corrugated 
membrane  extended  over  it.  Within  the  external  angle  of  the  os  frontis,  there 
was  a small  patch  of  red  membrane,  with  some  ulcerated  points,  through  which 
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3 a limpid  fluid,  like  tears,  sometimes  copiously  exuded.  A considerable  part  of 
•’the  conjunctiva  appeared  superficially  ulcerated.  No  trace  of  the  puncta  lacry- 
::malia  could  be  discovered.  With  this  eye  the  patient  was  sensible  only  of  very 

]%Btrong^  light,  as  that  produced  by  placing  a lighted  candle  close  to  the  eyeball. 

IThe  eye  moved  in  the  orbit  to  a limited  extent,  its  motions  being  retarded  by  the 
j 'tense  state  of  the  conjunctiva. 

I The  prepuce  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  ulceration,  leaving  the  glans  penis 
3i;uncovered.  There  was  an  ulcer,  with  undefined  edges,  encircling  the  root  of  the 
i ppenis,  and  another  on  the  lower  side  of  the  penis  near  the  glans,  where  a small 
^ .'Opening  communicated  with  the  urethra,  and  allowed  a great  part  of  the  urine  to 
i '■escape.  An  ulcer  of  a similar  character  was  also  observed  on  the  nates. 

I No  satisfactory  history  could  be  obtained  of  the  case.  The  ulcers  were  be- 
ilieved  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  patient  admitted  that  he  had  taken  mercury  to  a 
.considerable  extent. 

When  the  patient  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  a considerable  part  of  the 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  presented  a raw  surface ; but  after  the  use  of  an  astringent 
lotion,  it  came  to  be  covered  with  a thin  film  of  new  cuticle,  excepting  two  very 
limited  portions  at  the  inner  and  outer  angles  of  the  eye.  At  two  places,  a little 
distant  from  each  other,  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  a little  below  the 
•situation  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  the  tears  were  seen  exuding  from  very  minute 
and  nearly  invisible  orifices,  where  they  collected  in  globules,  and  whence  they 
trickled  down  the  cheek.  At  the  inner  canthus,  there  was  sometimes  seen  rest- 
'ing  upon  the  surface,  a little  clear  fluid,  which,  it  was  conjectured,  might  come 
rfrom  the  lacrymal  sac,  if  this  cavity  was  not  obliterated.  The  patient  suSered 
leither  pain  nor  inconvenience  from  the  exposed  state  of  the  eye. 

_ The  ulcers  on  the  genitals  being  in  a chronic  and  indolent  state,  showed  little 
disposition  to  take  on  a healthy  action;  but  by  putting  the  patient  on  a generous 
liet,  and  administering  nitric  acid  internally,  together  with  the  local  application 
!)f  lunar  caustic,  followed  by  solutions  of  sulj)hatc  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
o the  sores,  these  were  brought  into  a healing  state. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  case,  Dr  Campbell  observes,  that  in  car- 
cinomatous affections  of  the  eyelids,  requiring  their  removal,  sur- 
geons have  directed  the  eyeball  to  be  extirpated  at  the  same  time, 
n order  to  save  the  patient  from  the  extreme  degree  of  suffering 
vhich  would  otherwise  arise  from  its  constant  exposure ; but  tha't 
he  case  shows  a state  of  irritation  not  to  be  an  invariable  result 
)f  such  exposure,  since  the  patient  experienced  neither  pain  nor  un- 
lasiness,  nor  was  likely  to  do  so,  the  parts  being  covered  and  pro- 
>ected  by  the  formation  of  a new  cuticle  over  the  surface  left  ex- 
i )osed  by  the  loss  of  the  eyelids. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  case  of  a 
I lauper  patient  in  this  town,  whom  I had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
^ ng  on  the  13th  September  1838,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr 


§ dackson,  under  whose  care  she  then  was.  I shall  here  embody  the 
4 -ccount,  published'*  by  Dr  Jackson,  of  this  patient,  with  such  ad- 
^ litional  notes  as  I took  of  her  case.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
1 lowever,  that  in  cases  such  as  those  described  by  Dr  Campbell  and. 
^ Jr  Jackson,  the  conjunctiva  would  accommodate  itself  gradually  to 
xposure,  in  proportion  as  the  eyelids  became  destroyed.  The 
rritation  would  probably  be  much  greater,  if  these  parts  were  re- 
s aoved  at  once  by  a surgical  operation. 

• „ ’ 14.— The  patient  is  a widow  of  CO  years  of  age.  The  entire  nose  and 

asal  bones,  a considerable  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  of  the  superior 
■ laxillary  bones,  the-  inferior  turbinated  bones,  the  vomer,  and  the  whole  hard 
na  sott  palate,  have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  exfoliation,  so  that  the 
? ostnls  and  mouth  are  converted  into  one  opening,  without  any  sort  of  division 
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even  in  front.  The  opening  is  bounded  above  by  tlie  ethmoid  bone,  and  below  by 
the  tongue  ; and  is  capable  of  admitting  the  five  fingers.  The  alveolar  jwocesses 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  have  been  completely  removed.  Over  the  centre  of 
the  frontal  bone  there  is  a large  de])ression,  the  consequence  of  repeated  exfolia- 
tion, and  the  integuments  there  arc  still  in  a state  of  ulceration,  leaving  |x)rtions 
of  dead  bone  exposed.  The  whole  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower,  have  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  ; but  the  integuments  surrounding  the 
cavern  into  which  the  nostrils  and  mouth  are  now  converted,  though  puckered 
and  drawn  inwards,  are  perfectly  cicatrized.  Especially  on  the  left  side,  the 
finger  is  easily  passed  from  the  nostril  into  the  antrum  Highmorianum. 

The  eyelids  on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  eyebrows,  have  been  completely  re- 
moved by  ulceration,  and  the  skin  has  united  to  the  conjunctiva,  covering  the 
sclerotica.  The  integuments  proceed,  in  fact,  from  the  circumference  of  the 
orbits  into  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  without  forming  any  fold.  The  conjunctiva  of 
each  cornea  is  semi-opaque,  permitting  the  dark  appearance  of  the  iris  to  be 
seen,  but  not  the  pupil.  The  eyebiills  j)resent  their  usual  size,  form,  and  consis- 
tence, but  are  almost  destitute  of  motion.  When  the  patient  makes  an  effort  to 
move  the  ejyes,  a slight  motion  of  the  skin  is  observed.  Her  whole  power  of 
vision  consists  in  a perception  of  light  and  shade.  She  cannot  distinguish  whether 
one  or  two  fingers  be  held  before  her  eyes.  The  want  of  eyelids  does  not 
cause  her  much  unca.siness  when  the  eyes  are  shaded,  but  when  she  turns  up  her 
face  towards  the  window,  or  to  a bright  light,  the  eyes  are  pained.  Touching  the 
eyeballs  does  not  seem  to  excite  any  pain ; they  never  appear  red  or  inflamed. 
She  does  not  seem  to  sleep  much,  and  never  soundly.  When  she  goes  to  sleep, 
she  covers  the  eyes  with  a bit  of  cloth.  When  she  sits  up,  she  keeps  her  head 
depressed  towards  her  breast,  so  as  to  avoid  the  light. 

On  each  side,  there  is  a small  fistulous  opening,  apparently  communicating  with 
the  lacrynial  gland,  from  which  there  is  a constant  exudation  of  limpid  fluid. 
When  she  weeps,  which  she  docs  frequently,  there  is  a cojiious  flow  of  tears  from 
these  openings  down  the  cheeks,  and  she  says  that  at  the  same  time  she  feels  a 
burning  pain  in  the  eyeballs.  The  surface  of  the  eyeballs  is  always  dry ; never 
covered  with  mucosity. 

No  puncta  lacrymalia  can  be  discerned  on  either  side  ; but  below  the  inner 
canthus  on  the  right  side,  there  are  two  ulcerated  openings  which  appear  to  lead 
into  the  lacrymal  passage.  From  the  feeling  of  elasticity  which  pressure  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  inner  canthi,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  yields  to  the 
finger,  it  is  probable  that  the  ossa  ungues  arc  gone,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
firmness  of  the  cicatrice  there,  and  the  pain  which  pressure  produces,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  this  point  with  any  thing  like  certainty.  No  other  part  of  the  orbits, 
however,  appears  to  be  destroyed. 

She  seems  to  enjoy  a considerable  degree  of  smell.  She  can  detect  a bad  smelh 
and  relishes  the  odour  of  snuff. 

She  speaks  with  great  difficulty,  but  her  daughter  understands  what  she  says. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  swallow  fluids.  When  she  swallows  spoon-meat, 
she  lies  on  her  back,  and  throwing  the  morsel  down,  she  gulps  it  with  difficultVi 
-And  an  expression  of  pain.  The  tongue,  from  its  constant  exposure,  is  swoln  and 
inflamed.  Her  hearing  is  much  impaired. 

Over  the  right  scai)ula,  there  is  a large  ulcer,  through  which  several  pieces 
of  bone  have  passed.  The  whole  body  is  much  emaciated.  The  arms  and 
hands  are  ])articularly  attenuated,  and  their  joints  very  flaccid. 

The  commencement  of  her  complaint  she  dates  14  years  back.  The  bones 
of  the  head  w ere  affected,  before  any  disease  appeared  in  the  face.  The  ulceni- 
tion,  after  having  destroyed  the  lower  lip,  attacked  the  upper  eyelids,  then 
the  lower  eyelids,  whence  it  spread  downwards  and  removed  the  nose  and  upj^r 
lip.  The  eyelids  of  both  sides  were  removed  before  the  nose  was  involved. 
blames  her  husband  for  improper  conduct  towards  her.  She  never  had  anj 
eruption.  She  had  not  taken  mercury  antecedently  to  the  disease  commencing 
in  the  face.  After  that,  she  was  salivated  by  mercury,  and  took  large  (juantities 
of  sarsaparilla,  without  tlie  jirogress  of  the  disease  being  checked.  Large  portions 
of  bone  came  away  at  various  intervals.  , 

Dr  Jackson,  in  his  notice  of  the  case,  remarks,  that  it  shows  to  what  a dread- 
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jfful  extent  secondary  syphilis  will  proceed,  in  spite  of  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  &c., 
jan  a patient  in  whom  the  primary  symptoms  have  not  been  treated  with  mercury, 
ii  t'He  thinks  the  extensive  exfoliation  of  bone  could  not,  in  this  instance,  be  attri- 
1 bbuted  to  mercury,  but  to  the  influence  of  syphilis. 


1 Lectures  in  the  Lancet;  Vol.  x.  p.  324;  London,  1826.  Lancet  for  1 830-1 ; 
i Wol.  i.  p.  735. 

i 2 Nervous  System  ctfthe  Human  Body,  Appendix,  p.  Ivi ; London,  1830. 

^ 3 Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal;  Vol.  xxxvii.  p.  254 ; Edinburgh, 

i !il832. 

I * Lancet,  8th  September  1838,  p.  839. 
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1 SECTION  VIII. — SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  EYELIDS  OF 

INFANTS. 

Infants  have  repeatedly  been  brought  to  me,  as  affected  with 
sore  eyes,  whom  I have  found  to  be  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
congenital  syphilis.  This  disease  generally  appears  within  a few 
• weeks  after  birth,  about  the  anus  and  organs  of  generation,  and 
;upon  the  face  and  hands.  It  assumes  the  form  of  flat  and  pretty 
■broad  pustules.  They  break,  scab,  spread,  and  run  into  one 
(another,  leaving  the  skin  of  a dark  red  colour,  excoriated,  and 
chopped,  over  almost  the  whole  body,  and  with  a peculiar  wrinkled 
•withered  appearance,  especially  about  the  lips.  The  eyelids  of 
such  children*  inflame  and  adhere  in  the  morning;  the  cilia  and 
the  hair  of  the  head  fall  out ; there  is  much  restlessness,  itching, 
and  fretfulness  ; and  great  emaciation  ensues.  Not  unfrequently 
the  corneae  become  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  give  way,  an  event 
indicative  of  excessive  debility,  and  generally  proving  a precursor 
of  death.  . 

Cases  of  this  kind  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  but  are  sometimes  confounded  with  ophthalmia  tarsi. 
I have  known  cases  treated  as  itch. 

From  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  calomel,  combined  with  from  a 
i twelfth  to  a sixth  part  of  a grain  of  opium,  is  to  be  administered 
■ thrice  a-day.  In  a few  days,  evident  improvement  takes  place;  and 
by  perseverance  in  the  remedy,  a complete  and  permanent  cure  is 
? effected. 

Tepid  ablution  of  the  lids,  and  a mild  red  precipitate  salve  to 
their  edges  on  the  child’s  going  to  sleep,  make  up  the  local  treat- 
; ment. 

The  woman  who  nurses  a child  affected  in  the  manner  described, 
- -is  apt  to  take  syphilis,  becoming  affected  first  with  ulcers  on  the 
' nipples,  followed  by  sore  throat,  sores  on  the  genitals,  and  an 
eruption  on  the  skin. 


* Devergie,  Clinique  de  la  Maladie  Syphilitique  ; PI.  37  ; Paris,  1826. 
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SECTION  IX. — SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

All  parts  of  the  skin  are  not  equally  liable  to  be  affected  with 
cancerous  ulceration.  That  of  the  face,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  eyelids,  is  perhaps  the  most  liable.  Vulgarly  called  eating 
cancer,  this  disease  slowly  consumes  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  till  it 
destroys  not  merely  the  eyelids,  but  perhaps  a*  great  part  of  the 
cheek,  entering  also  into  the  orbit,  attacking  the  eyeball,  and  at 
length  proving  fatal.  Dr  Jacob  in  some  excellent  observations 
which  he  has  published*  on  the  disease,  points  out  as  its  character- 
istic features,  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  its  progress,  the  pecu-  • 
liar  condition  of  the  edges  and  surface  of  the  ulcer,  the  comparatively 
inconsiderable  suffering  produced  by  it,  its  being  incurable  unless 
by  extirpation,  and  its  not  affecting  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands. 

Symptoms  and  progress.  Like  cancer  of  a gland,  this  affection 
of  the  eyelids  presents  two  stages,  the  one  of  induration,  and  the 
other  of  ulceration.  At  some  particular  spot,  either  close  to  the 
edge  of  one  or  other  of  the  eyelids,  but  much  more  frequently  on 
the  lower  than  on  the  upper,  at  their  temporal  angle,  or  on  the  side  ■ 
of  the  nose,  near  the  lacrymal  caruncle,  some  degree  of  thickening 
and  elevation  may  at  first  be  discovered,  indicating  the  existence  of 
a peculiar  kind  of  tubercle,  but  which  the  patient  often  neglects  as 
a wart,  or  something  of  no  consequence.  The  indurated  spot  is  at 
first  uninflamed  externally,  presenting  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  varicose  vessels  ramifying  over 
it,  and  it  is  not  particularly  sensible.  It  may  remain  in  this  state 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  and  attract  almost  no  attention  5 
till  it  begins  to  ulcerate. 

In  one  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
first  symptoms  were  hardening  of  the  lower  lid,  fixedness  as  if  it 
had  been  glued  to  the  eyeball,  so  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  and  a 
remarkable  degree  of  retraction,  as  if  the  disease,  originating  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit,  bad  dragged  the  eyelid  inwards. 

That  the  disease  sometimes  originates  in  a mere  crust  or 
wart,  which,  being  picked  off  with  the  finger,  leaves  a raw  surface, 
exposed  to  the  irritation  of  the  tears,  and  apt  to  spread  by  ulcer- 
ation, or  in  some  common  sort  of  tumour,  which,  allowed  to  burst 
on  the  inside,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  outside  of  the  eyelid,  becomes 
fretted,  .and  is  thus  induced  to  assume  the  ulcerous  or  cancerous 
action,  is  a doctrine^  which  must  be  received  with  some  hesitation. 

It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  a mere  scratch  or  excoriation  of 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  or  the  irritation  of  .an  old  cicatrice,  such  as 
that  which  results  from  small-pox,  may  give  rise  to  cancer  of  the 
eyelids ; but  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  ulcerative  stage  of  the 
disease  is  always  preceded  by  a specific  tubercle. 

A doubtful  point  is,  whether  the  Meibomian  follicles  are  often, 
or  ever,  the  seat  of  scirrhus,  ending  in  carcinomatous  ulcer ; but  it 
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. - seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  induration  may  commence  in  the 
: I conjunctiva,  and  may  he  limited  to  it  for  a long  time ; the  whole 
' : structures  of  the  eyelid  becoming  at  length  thickened  and  knobbed, 
i rand  assuming  a dark  red  colour.  The  conjunctiva  may  then  become 
■ I ulcerated,  and  the  ulceration  gradually  involve  the  other  textures. 

The  progress  of  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  is  generally 
! wery  slow.  I have  known  it  for  years  confined  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
j v without  making  almost  any  advance;  nay,  occasionally  conti'acting, 
^ rand  partially,  or  even  totally,  cicatrizing;  again  to  commence,  and 
> spread  for  a certain  space,  and  again  to  heal.  It  has  been  known 
5 ^ to  remain  for  ten,  nay,  for  twenty  years,  without  making  much  pro- 
j gress.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  see  the  eyelids  entirely  destroyed, 
ii ; the  eyeball  exposed,  so  as  to  become  inflamed,  and  at  last  to  burst, 
the  lacrymal  passages  laid  open,  the  bones  of  the  orbit  deprived  of 
• their  periosteum,  and  rendered  carious,  while  the  ulcer,  spreading 
;;  , down  the  face,  eats  away  the  cheek,  lays  bare  the  teeth,  and  at  last 
‘j  forms  one  common  and  hideous  opening  along  with  the  mouth.  Yet, 
^ even  after  it  has  produced  the  most  shocking  deformity,  its  progress 
t is  sometimes  stayed  for  months  or  for  years,  so  that  the  individual 
: lives  with  his  eyelids  entirely  gone,  the  eyeball  dissected  from  almost 
tall  its  connexions,  and  perhaps  half  of  the  face  destroyed. 

The  appearances  of  the  disease  are  different  at  different  times. 
'I  ■ Sometimes  it  presents  a scab,  which,  on  being  removed,  is  succeeded 
by  another;  but  generally,  the  sore  exposed  on  removing  these 
^ ' successive  scabs,  is  found  to  be  slowly  enlarging,  growing  deeper, 
i land  becoming  more  painful.  When  the  sore  becomes  an  open  ulcer, 
y too  large,  too  irregular,  and  too  active  to  be  covered  by  a scab,  we 
i observe  that  it  eats  away  all  parts  indiscriminately  which  may  be 
i,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  spreading.  In  one  of  the  cases  wliich 
• have  fallen  under  my  care,  the  ulceration  of  the  skin  appeared,  after 
a time,  entirely  to  cease,  while  the  disease  proceeded  deep  into  the 
" orbit  by  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball.  Not  unfrequently,  we  find 
I:  that  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  is  checked  at  one  part  of  the 
\ circumference  of  the  sore,  while  it  is  still  advancing  at  another ; 

^ or  that  the  whole  sore  assumes,  for  a time,  a healing  action. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  pain  becomes  less,  the  edges  become 
smooth  and  glossy,  and  even  the  part  within  the  edges  becomes  smooth, 
or  is  gradually  covered  with  florid,  healthy-looking  granulations. 

1 hese  are  occasionally  firm  in  texture,  and  remain  unchanged  in 
size  and  form  for  a length  of  time.  Veins  of  considerable  size  are 
seen  ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the  sore.  If  it  heals  up,  it  does 
so  in  patches,  which  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  marked  with  the 
same  venous  ramifications.  When  it  again  begins  to  ulcerate,  it 
loses  its  florid  hue,  and  glistening  and  granulating  appearance. 
There  is  often  a tendency  to  actual  reparation,  as  well  as  to  cica- 
trization : there  is  a deposition  of  new  material,  and  a filling  up  in 
certain  places,  which  gives  an  uniformity  to  the  surface”  which 
otherwise  would  be  very  irregular.  The  healing  which  occurs  may 
take  place  on  any  part  of  the  surface,  whatever  be  the  original 
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structure.  In  a case  which  Dr  Jacob  had  under  his  care,  the 
eyeball  itself,  denuded  as  it  was  by  ulceration,  became  partially 
cicatrized. 

The  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sore  is  not,  in  general,  much 
thickened,  or  discoloured,  differing  in  these  respects  from  the  dis- 
ease called  lupus,  or  tioU  me  tangere,  which  we  see  attack  the  jioint 
of  the  nose,  and  sometimes  spread  to  the  face.  The  edges  of  the 
ulcer,  in  cancer  of  the  eyelids,  are  occasionally  formed  into  a range 
of  elevations  or  tubercles,  of  a pale  red  colour,  which,  if  removed 
with  the  knife,  are  speedily  reproduced.  But  there  is,  in  general, 
little  or  no  fungous  growth  in  this  disease,  nor  indeed  any  elevation, 
except  at  the  edges  of  the  sore. 

The  veins  which  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  sore  are  apt  to 
give  way,  and  considerable  bleeding  to  take  place.  From  the  surface 
itself  of  the  ulcer,  there  is  no  considerable  bleeding.  When  haemor- 
rhage does  occur,  it  arises  from  the  superficial  veins  giving  way, 
and  not  from  sloughing  or  ulceration  opening  the  vessels.  Sometimes 
the  surface  of  the  sore  assumes  a dark  gangrenous  appearance, 
arising  from  effusion  of  blood  beneath. 

The  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  not,  in  general,  of 
the  description  called  unhealthy,  nor  sanious,  but  yellow,  and  of 
proper  consistence ; neither  is  there  more  fcetor  than  from  the 
healthiest  sore,  if  the  parts  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  dressed 
frequently.  Mr  Travers,  however,  whose  short  notice^  of  this  disease 
differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  more  elaborate  description 
of  Dr  Jacob,  mentions,  that  it  is  attended  by  an  unhealthy  dis- 
charge. 

Dr  Jacob  has  represented  the  sufferings  of  persons  labouring 
under  this  disease  as  not  very  acute.  He  says,  there  is  no  lancinat- 
ing pain,  and  that  the  principal  distress  appears  to  arise  from  the 
exposure,  by  ulceration,  of  nerves,  and  other  highly  sensible  parts. 
In  the  cases  he  had  met  with,  the  disease,  at  the  worst  period,  did 
not  incapacitate  the  patients  from  following  their  usual  occupations. 
He  states  that  one  gentleman,  who  laboured  under  this  disease  for 
nine  years,  and  who  died  from  a different  cause,  was  cheerful,  and 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  social  life  after  the  ulceration  had  made  the 
most  deplorable  ravages.  These  statements  of  Dr  Jacob  may  be 
received  with  implicit  confidence.  Yet  it  must  be  noticed  that 
when  the  ulceration  affects  the  infra-orbitary  and  supra-orbitary 
nerves,  very  severe  suffering  is  experienced.  I have  witnessed  the 
most  excruciating  pain  when  the  eyeball  was  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease. It  ulcerates  and  bursts,  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  are 
evacuated,  and  sometimes  till  this  emptying  of  the  eye  is  effected, 
the  pain  is  agonizing.  I have  known  the  lens  protrude  through 
the  cornea  for  several  days,  producing  great  irritation.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  probable  that  the  iridal  nerves  convey  the  impressions 
which  are  so  painful. 

When  the  disease  extends  to  the  periosteum,  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  are  laid  bare,  and  become  carious.  They  sometimes  exfoliate 
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iiin  small  scales,  but  more  generally  they  are  destroyed,  as  the  soft 
i’lparts  are,  hy  an  ulcerative  process.  This  may  proceed  to  such  a 
ilength,  as  to  expose  the  nostril  or  the  antrum,  through  the  destroyed 
f.orbit,  or  even  to  lay  open  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the 
corhitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 
aand  of  the  brain  will,  in  this  case,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  patient’s 
j jsufterings ; although  more  commonly  he  dies  w'orn  out  hy  fever,  and 
j(p  sometimes  by  diarrhoea. 

i(i  Diagnosis.  Modern  researches,  and  especially  those  carried  on 
|;lby  Professor  Burns,  Mr  Hey,  Mr  Abernethy,  Mr  Wardrop,  M. 
IjIBreschet,  Mr  Fawdington,  and  others,  into  the  nature  of  malignant 
|*‘otumours  and  ulcers,  have  established  at  least  this  fact,  that  there 
I#. are  essential  difierences  between  a number  of  diseases  formerly  con- 
* founded  under  the  appellation  of  cancer.  The  improbability  that 
.'istructures  so  extremely  dilFerent  as  the  mamma,  the  uterus,  the 
t'glans  penis,  the  lip,  the  eyelids,  and  the  eyeball,  should  fall  into  the 
same  kind  of  degeneration,  had  formerly  entirely  escaped  attention, 
lit  is  probable  that  a still  more  accurate  discrimination  may  he  made 
fibetween  the  various  malignant  disorders  of  these  parts.  We  are 

iI:.now  at  no  loss  in  distinguishing  cancer  from  spongoid  tumour,  and 
isspongoid  tumour  from  melanosis,  but  with  regard  to  the  malignant 
i adcerations  which  attack  diflPerent  parts  of  the  skin,  and  especially 
:the  skin  of  the  face,  there  still  exists  a considerable  degree  of 
;CConfusion. 

Dr  Bateman,  Mr  S.  Cooper,  and  others,  seem  to  consider  this 
;4disease  of  the  eyelids  as  noli  me  tangere,  which,  according  to  Sir 
Astley  P.  Cooper,  is  an  ulceration  of  the  cutaneous  follicles.  Dr 
Jacob,  however,  observes,  that  the  disease  commonly  called  cancer 
of  the  eyelids  is  evidently  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  is  to  be  con- 
: founded  neither  with  genuine  carcinoma,  nor  with  the  disease  called 
lupus,  or  7ioli  me  tangere.  From  the  former  he  thinks  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  lancinating  pain,  fungous  grow'th, 

I fcetor,  slough,  heeraorrhage,  and  contamination  of  the  lymphatics ; 
t from  the  latter,  by  the  absence  of  the  furfuraceous  scabs,  and  in- 
ti flamed  margins,  as  well  as  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  ulcer, 
\ its  history,* and  progress.  Mr  Lawrence  has  contrasted"*  cancer  of 
^ the  skin  wdth  lupus ; the  latter  is  a disease  w'hich  also  sometimes 
involves  the  eyelids;®  but  in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  words 
: the  ditferences  between  such  diseases. 

From  syphilitic  chancre  on  the  eyelids,  cancer  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  its  slow  progress,  by  its  not  causing  so  much  swell- 
ing of  the  integuments  around  the  ulcer,  and  by  its  history. 

Treatment.  1.  Alterative  and  other  medicines.  It  is  a question  of 
great  importance,  whether  this  disease  can  be  removed  by  any  other 
means  than  the  knife,  or  powerful  escharotics.  Dr  Jacob’s  opinion 
■is,  that  it  bids  defiance  to  all  remedies  short  of  extirpation.  “ I 
have  tried,”  says  he,  “ internally,  alterative  mercurials,  antimonj, 
sarsaparilla,  acids,  cicuta,  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  remedies ; and 
locally,  simple  and  compound  poultices,  ointments,  and  washes. 
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containing  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  sulphur,  tar,  cicuta, 
opium,  belladonna,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acids,  without  arresting  for 
a moment  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I have  indeed  observed,” 
adds  he,  “that  one  of  those  cases  which  is  completely  neglected, 
and  left  without  any  other  dressing  than  a piece  of  rag,  is  slower  in 
its  progress  than  another  which  has  had  all  the  resources  of  surgery 
exhausted  upon  it.” 

Now  although  these  remarks  of  Dr  Jacob  are  perhaps  rather  too 
sweeping,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  both  internal  and  external 
remedies  have  extremely  little  control  over  this  disease,  and  that 
though  it  may  for  a time  seem  to  mend  under  their  influence,  it  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  known  to  be  thoroughly  cured,  except  by  de- 
stroying the  part  with  caustic,  or  removing  it  by  the  knife. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  sprinkled  on  the  sore,  and 
arsenic  internally,  are  the  means  which,  1 believe,  do  most  good.  I 
have  known  them  to  operate  as  palliatives,  but  never  to  produce  a 
radical  cure ; and  therefore  I should  never  trust  to  them. 

2.  Caicstics  and  cautery.  These  means  are  certainly  not  much 
to  be  recommended.  They  are  more  painful,  and  not  so  sure  as  the 
knife.  They  do  occasionally  succeed  when  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelid,  or  to  the  skin  of  the  nose ; never 
when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  eyelid  is  affected.  Often  they  do 
harm  instead  of  good.®  The  best  is  pure  potash. 

The  great  advantage  derived  from  arsenical  applications  to  lupus, 
has  led  to  their  use  in  cancerous  ulcerations  of  the  face ; but  in  these 
cases  they  are  neither  so  efficacious,  nor  so  safe  as  in  the  former. 
Sometimes  the  irritation  produced  by  them  occasions  the  sore  to 
spread  more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 

Dr  Jacob  mentions,  that  a woman  in  the  Incurable  Hospital  at 
Dublin,  had  had  a burning  cancer  plaister  applied  several  times, 
and  17  years  after,  the  arsenical  composition  called  Plunket’s 
powdey,  without  any  good  effect.  A gentleman,  to  whose  case  he 
repeatedly  refers,  had  the  sore  healed,  when  it  was  very  small,  by 
the  free  application  of  lunar  caustic,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Travers. 
It  broke  out  again,  however,  and  spread,  without  interruption,  until 
it  destroyed  the  lids  and  globe  of  the  eye.  Under  tluese  circum- 
stances, he,  in  despair,  submitted  himself  to  a quack,  who,  bold 
from  ignorance,  gave  a full  trial  to  escharotics.  He  repeatedly 
applied  what  was  understood  to  be  a solution  of  muriate  of  mercury 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  which,  in  a short  time,  produced  a hideous 
cavern,  extending  from  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  above 
to  the  floor  of  the  maxillary  sinus  below,  and  from  the  ear  on  the 
outside,  to  the  septum  narium  within.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
survived,  the  disease  continuing  to  preserve,  in  every  respect,  its 
original  character. 

Case  115. — Dufrcsne,  a bleacher,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu  on  the  23d  February  1831,  having  been  affected  for  seven  or  eight  months 
wkh  a carcinomatous  ulcer  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye.  The  ulcer  ha 
continued  to  extend  itself  from  the  very  commencement. 

M.  Dupuytren,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  disease. 
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1 . endeavoured  to  effect  its  destruetion  by  cauterization  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
j . dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a remedy  he  had  found  to  succeed  in  similar  cases. 

I Three  or  four  cauterizations  were  practised  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days  ; the 
i fourth  induced  an  erysipelas  of  the  face,  which  had  not  been  cured  when  M. 
i Breschet  took  charge  of  the  patient.  He  deferred  attacking  the  cancer  again, 
i till  the  erysipelas  had  entirely  disappeared. 

• On  the  10th  April,  the  ulcer  was  of  an  oblong  form,  occupying  the  inner  angle 
; I of  the  right  eye,  and  the  corresponding  ala  of  the  nose  ; its  base  had  a fungous 
i : nipple-like  appearance,  of  a livid  colour,  and  it  discharged  a trifling  quantity  of 
j I fffitid  sanies.  Its  edges  were  unequal,  notched,  and  a little  inverted. 

^ An  ointment,  composed  of  seven  parts  of  lard  and  one  of  iodide  of  mercury, 
j ■ was  now  applied  daily ; but,  after  three  weeks,  the  ulcer  was  scarcely  in  the  least 
i . improved.  The  application  was  therefore  changed  for  another,  composed  of  seven 
^ ■ parts  of  lard  and  one  of  biniodide  of  mercury.  In  a few  days,  the  appearance  of 
IE  : the  sore  was  completely  changed,  its  base  became  of  a vermilion  tint,  the  nipple- 
i like  excrescences  and  feetid  discharge  disappeared,  and  the  swoln  edges  gradually 
\ - shrunk.  After  12  days’  employment  of  the  ointment,  the  sore  was  treated  with 

S'  siinjflc  dressing,  and  healed  rapidly.  On  the  3d  May,  the  ])atient  was  dismissed 
entirely  cured,  without  deformity,  the  scar  being  white,  flexible,  and  free  from 
I pain  or  tumefaction. 

!Case  1 16. — A woman,  aged  69,  was,  at  the  end  of  March  1816,  received  into 
the  hospital  at  Stuttgardt,  on  account  of  cancer  in  the  face.  The  cancerous  ulcer 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  forehead,  extending  from  one  frontal  protuber- 
ance to  the  other.  The  inner  half  of  each  upper  eyelid  was  likewise  affected. 
The  eyes  were  much  inflamed,  and  there  was  great  lacrymation.  The  whole  ulcer 
I was  very  foul,  and  its  edges  were  everted  and  irregular.  The  frontal  bone  was 
I , covered  by  thick  fleshy  granulations.  There  was  such  a copious  discharge  of 
i ' foetid  matter,  that  the  dressings  had  to  be  changed  several  times  a-day.  The 
■ ulcer  was  very  painful,  and  bled  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  woman  was  much 
' emaciated,  she  could  get  no  sleep  in  the  night,  and  her  strength  was  fast  giving 

11  way  under  the  influence  of  fever. 

’ She  gave  the  following  history  of  the  commencement  of  her  disease.  She 
I had  from  her  youth  a small  brown  wart  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  which, 
however,  never  gave  her  the  slightest  uneasiness,  until  12  years  before  her  ad- 
mission, when  it  began  to  be  itchy.  This  induced  her  to  rub  it,  in  consequence 
j of  which,  while  the  itchiness  gradually  increased,  the  wart  enlarged  and  became 
i covered  with  a scab,  which  was  often  detached,  and  when  this  hajipened,  an  acrid 
I matter  flowed  from  the  exposed  surface.  At  last  the  wart  fell  away  altogether, 
and  there  remained  a spreading  ulcer.  As  the  pain  was  at  first  inconsiderable, 
i she  did  not  think  of  consulting  any  medical  man,  but  made  use  of  domestic  reme- 
i*  dies  only ; the  pains,  however,  increasing,  she  was  at  last  compelled  to  apply  for 
i assistance.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  did  not  appear  that  much  could  be 
^ done.  It  was  an  object,  at  least,  to  mitigate  the  pain,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
K bring  the  ulcer  into  a healthy  state.  For  this  purpose.  Dr  Klein,  on  the  7th 
t April,  applied  to  the  whole  ulcer,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  situated  on  the 
i eyelids.  Gome  s arsenical  powder,  and  then  dressed  it  with  carrot-juice.  On  the 
! second  day  there  appearea,  attended  with  great  pain,  a considerable  swelling  over 
the  whole  face,  which,  however,  disappeared  in  a few  days,  under  the  use  of  opi- 
-•  ates  and  cataplasms.  On  the  6th  day,  the  external  dressings  easily  came  away 
trom  the  eschar.  The  eyelids,  now  become  cleaner,  were  dressed  as  before, 
but  the  very  hard  eschar  was  covered  with  a digestive  ointment. 

' u w'eek  to  another,  the  separation  of  the  eschar  was  looked  for  in  vain ; 

the  edges,  indeed,  suppurated,  but  the  eschar  remained  immoveable,  and  could 
! not  be  lifted  up  with  a spatula  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  pains  had  ceased. 

The  edges  continued  quite  clean,  as  also  the  eyelids,  and  the  bad  smell  was 
! entirely  gone.  The  inflammation  of  the  eye  was  now  much  abated*  the 
woman  could  sleep,  had  recovered  her  appetite,  and  the  fever  was  very  incon- 
siderable. 

At  last,  on  the  26th  January  1818,  the  eschar,  with  the  corresponding  piece  of 
the  trontal  bone,  came  away,  quite  unexpectedly,  along  with  the  dressings,  after 
n nau  remained  immoveable  and  without  any  pain  for  a period  of  22  months. 
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The  separated  piece  of  bone,  amounting  to  nearly  the  middle  half  of  the  frontal 
bone,  was  4^  inches  long,  and  above  3 inches  broad;  in  the  middle  it  was  more 
than  2 lines  thick.  It  comprehended  tlie  whole  substance  of  the  bone,  but  more 
of  the  outer  table  than  of  the  inner  ; of  the  latter  there  being  rather  more  than 
2 inches. 

The  dura  mater,  which  was  now  exposed,  was  covered  with  thick  matter,  and 
by  every  motion  of  the  brain  was  somewhat  ])ressed  outward.  The  ulcer  was 
dressed  with  a light  digestive  salve  ; it  remained  in  the  same  state,  the  pus  dis- 
charged was  laudable,  and  the  dura  mater  protruded  no  farther. 

The  woman  lived  in  this  state,  without  any  pain  in  the  head,  affection  of  the 
brain,  or  insensibility  until  the  15th  May  1818,  when  she  died  of  marasmus,  in 
the  72d  year  of  her  age. 

After  the  removal  of  the  calvaria,  the  dura  mater  previously  in  contact  with 
the  carious  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  was  found  to  be  thickened,  and  covered 
with  fleslw  granulations  and  viscid  matter.  Beneath  it  there  was  an  effusion  of 
lymph.  The  thickening  did  not  extend  to  the  falciform  process.  The  brain  itself 
was  in  a perfectly  natural  state. 

In  the  dried  skidl,  the  circumference  of  the  aperture  formed  by  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  piece  of  bone,  was  carious,  but  in  such  a manner  that  the  upper  part 
and  inner  edge  of  it  were  absorbed  and  smooth,  while  the  under  part  extended 
into  both  orbits,  esjMicially  the  left,  which  aj)peared  spongy  and  quite  carious. 
The  caries  likewise  extended  over  the  roots  of  the  nasal  bones.  The  lacryraal 
bones  were  destroyed,  as  also  the  left  orbitary  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.“ 

3.  Extirpation  by  the  knife.  When  the  disease  exists  in  a situa- 
tion which  admits  of  extirpation,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better, 
and  it  can  be  effected  best  by  the  knife. 

The  effects  of  removing  one  or  both  lids,  have  already  been  ex- 
plained. The  upper  lid  will,  much  more  than  we  could  expect, 
supply  the  loss  of  the  lower  lid  ; and  the  lower  that  of  the  upper. 
If,  however,  the  whole  of  the  upper  lid,  or  of  both  lids,  be  removed, 
the  cornea  will  become  gradually  opaque  from  exposure,  and  the 
conjunctiva  cuticular  and  insensible. 

A ligature  being  passed  under  the  parts  to  be  removed,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  raise  them,  the  incisions  ought  to  be  made  into  the 
sound  parts.  If  the  disease  adheres  to  the  perichondrium,  or  to  the 
periosteum,  these  must  carefully  be  removed.  If  the  disease  has 
spread  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball, 
the  eye  can  scarcely  be  saved,  although  this  appears  to  have  been 
effected  in  one  instance,  by  Professor  (ira'fe. 

Case  1 17. — David  was  called  to  an  Ursuline  nun  at  Bourdeaux,45  years  old, 
on  account  of  a tumour  which  she  had  for  20  years  upon  her  right  upper  eyelid. 
It  began  by  a small  wen>  and  increased  by  degrees  so  as  very  much  to  incommode 
the  patient. 

She  apjdied  to  a surgeon,  who  began  with  some  drops  of  a liquid  caustic,  which 
enraged  the  tumour  still  more  ; he  appeased  it  a^in  by  anodyne  medicines ; and, 
although  the  patient  felt  a continual  sharp  pain  in  the  part,  the  tumour  remained 
a long  time  without  any  sensible  increase.  She  consulted  another  surgeon,  how- 
ever, who  cut  off  the  tumour.  The  ulcer,  which  was  the  result  of  this  operation, 
did  not  heal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  great  progress,  and  became  callous. 
The  surgeon  touched  it  with  lapis  infernalis,  and  sometimes  with  a liquid  caustic, 
which  much  increased  the  evil. 

Daviel  was  of  opinion,  that  there  remained  no  other  method  of  treatment,  but  a 
farther  extirpation,  which  might  not  only  save  the  eye,  but  prevent  an  incurable 
and  fatal  cancer.  The  disease  had  already  made  great  progress  under  the  eyelid, 
and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  it  would  spread  into  the  eye,  and  over  the  face. 
He  passed  a crooked  needle,  with  a waxed  thread,  under  the  lid,  by  which  he  sus- 
pended and  drew  up  the  lid  and  the  tumour,  which  he  cut  oft’ with  a pair  of  curved 
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> scissors,  as  far  as  he  could  under  the  orbit.  Slight  hajmorrhage  ensued,  but  was 
1 i , soon  stopped  with  dry  lint,  and  a compress  and  bandage. 

In  14  days  she  was  perfectly  cured ; and  although  the  lid  was  cut  away  very 
{Uiigh,  the  eye  remained  very  neat  and  well,  ])erforming  its  several  functions  pro- 
j]porly  when  Daviel  left  Bourdeaux.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  found  the  patient 
i I extremely  well,  seeing  perfectly  with  the  eye.  What  he  considered  very  singular 
jvwas,  that  the  skin  of  the  lid  descended  pretty  low  to  the  cornea,  which  it  almost 
jccovered ; so  that  the  whole  globe  was  in  a manner  hid.  The  descending  skin 
jllooked  like  a lid  without  eyelashes.® 

Case  1 18.  — A woman,  60  years  old,  had  a cancerous  tumour,  for  16  years, 'in 
■ Itthe  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye.  It  began  by  a little  wart,  which  itched  violently, 

, land  made  her  scratch  it  very  often,  which  so  irritated  the  tumour,  that  in  a little 
time  it  became  as  large  as  a dried  fig  flattened,  with  its  edges  turned  outward  and 
■callous.  It  reached  from  the  commissure  of  the  lids  to  the  ala  nasi,  and  adhered 
; ' to  the  bone. 

> Da\’iel  dissected  off  the  tumour  down  to  the  periosteum,  but  did  not  lay  the 
^ I bone  bare  ; for  he  thought  it  sufficient  for  a comi)lete  cure  to  take  away  all  the 
« , callosities.  But  he  was  mistaken  ; for  the  swelling  increased,  and  the  wound 
i '■seemed  larger  than  before.  He  used,  in  vain,  all  the  remedies  commonly  thought 
e of  in  such  cases  ; he  scarified  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  to  bring  it  to  suppuration  ; 

but  it  became  more  hard  and  callous  than  before  the  operation,  and  much  more 
i painful.  He  now  resolved  to  cut  away  all  that  remained  of  the  tumour,  with  the 
4 periosteum,  which  appeared  very  much  swelled.  This  second  operation  was  so 
? -successful,  that  the  swelling,  and  every  other  bad  symptom,  disappeared  almost 
suddenly.  In  three  days  the  wound  looked  red,  and  ver^  well,  without  any  pain, 
land  the  cicatrice  was  perfectly  formed  on  the  15th  day  from  the  operation,  with- 
:i  out  any  sensible  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  or  the  least  deformity  of  the  eye.  Five 
ri^years  after,  Daviel  saw  the  patient  in  perfect  health,  and  the  cicatrice  of  the  part 
; -very  even.*® 

Case  119. — A country  woman,  42  years  of  age,  sought  assistance  on  account 
’ ‘of  a cancerous  tumour,  which  occuj)icd  the  inner  third  of  the  upper  and  under 
;jf eyelids,  the  caruncula  lacry mails,  and  the  inner  commissure,  as  far  as  the  back  of 
bribe  nose,  and  was  connected  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Although, 
■h  under  these  circumstances,  there  appeared  little  hope  of  saving  the  eyeball,  yet 
(‘  this  was  attempted  by  the  extirpation  of  all  the  diseased  parts.  For  this 
' purj)ose  Professor  Griife  passed,  from  the  side  of  the  eye  towards  the  nose,  a 
‘ bodkin-shaped  instrument  through  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the  swelling,  and 
carefully  separated  the  diseased  part  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  eyeball.  Then 
; with  a pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  he  divided  the  upper  eyelid  as  far  as  the  arch 
•i  of  the  orbit,  in  such  a way  that  the  whole  inner  third  of  the  eyelid  was  separated 
' from  the  middle  third;  a similar  incision  was  then  made  through  the  lower  eyelid, 
::  -.and  the  two  extremities  of  these  incisions  joined  by  another  in  a curved  direction 
■ over  the  back  of  the  nose.  The  carcinomatous  tumour  was  then  separated  from 
• the  bones.  After  this,  in  consecjuence  of  the  retraction  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
rihe  eyelids,  nearly  the  whole  inner  half  of  the  anterior  hemisjffiere  of  the  eye 
: •’Was  exposed. 

I he  wound  was  dressed  simply  with  warm  water,  and  the  same  dressing  con- 
tinued daily.  To  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  the  eyelids  elongated,  whilst  the 
granulations  extended  more  and  more  inwards,  and  within  three  weeks  were 
united  in  such  a way  by  a cicatrice,  that  not  the  slightest  deformity  or  exposure 
of  the  eye  remained.  The  rejmodiiced  commissure  was  found,  on  close  inspection 
to  want  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  the  caruncula,  and  semilunar  fold.  The  loss  of  all 
these  parts,  and  the  complete  removal  of  both  canaliculi  lacrymales,  produced  no 
■stillicidium  lacrymarum,  which,  on  j)hysiological  grounds,  was  to  have  been  ex- 
,pected.  Rudolphi  was  requested  to  examine  the  patient ; but  ho  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  Professor  Griife,  in  discovering  the  manner  in  which  the  tears  were 
removed  after  the  destruction  of  all  the  parts  above  mentioned.** 
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SECTION  X INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EDGES  OF  THE  EYELIDS,  OH 

OPHTHALMIA  TAHSI.* 

The  edg-es  of  the  eyelids  are  subject  to  an  inflammation  of  a very 
tedious  character.  It  is  this  disease  which,  closing  the  Meibomian 
follicles,  and  destroying  the  bulbs  of  the  eyelashes,  produces  the 
state  termed  blear  eyes.  If  long  neglected,  it  becomes  obstinate, 
* and,  in  some  respects,  incurable. 

We  usually  term  this  disease  ophthalmia  tarsi,  but  it  has  received 
various  names,  and  different  views  have  been  entertained  of  its 
nature.  Any  one  affected  with  this  complaint,  was  called  by  the 
Romans  lippus.  Hence  lippitudo,  which  we  sometimes  use  to  signify 
the  effects  of  this  disease.  Celsus’s  lippitudo,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  what  we  now  designate  by  the  name  of  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia. Comparing  ophthalmia  tarsi  to  eruptions  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  it  has  been  called  by  some,  tinea  palpebrarum  ; while  others 
have  regarded  it  as  herpetic  or  porriginous.  As  itchiness  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  it  has  been  called  scabies  palpebrarum, 
anA  psorophthalmia ; and  it  has  even  been  supposed,  that  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  it  consists  in  an  eruption  of  itch,  caused  either  by 
inoculation  or  by  repercussion.  That  this  complaint  ever  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  psora,  is  a notion  which,  in  this  country,  is  entirely 
laid  aside.  “ I have  seen,”  says  Mr  Lawrence,  “innumerable  cases 
of  itch  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  but  have  never  met  with  inflam- 
mation either  of  the  eye  or  lids  in  such  instances,  either  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  eruption.  When  the  body  has  been  covered 
with  scabies  to  the  greatest  degree,  I never  saw  any  kind  of 
ophthalmic  disease  attributable  to  this  cause;  indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  head  and  face  are  nearly  exempt  from  this  loathsome 
disorder.  Nor  has  the  rapid  cure  of  the  itch  by  suitable  treatment, 
in  instances  of  its  most  extensive  prevalence,  had  any  injurious  effect, 
within  my  experieuce.”* 
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! Ophthalmia  tarsi  affects  the  Meibomian  follicles,  their  apertures 
Jrrunning  along  the  edge  of  the  lid  near  its  inner  margin,  the  neigh- 
jlbouring  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  glands  at  the  roots  of  the 
|>eyelashes,  and  the  surrounding  skin.  Even  the  cartilage  is  some- 
littimes  implicated. 

Local  symptoms.  One  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the 
ddisease,  is  the  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  in  the  morning, 
iby  means  of  a glutinous  and  superabundant  secretion  from  the  con- 
ijjunctiva.  Meibomian  follicles,  and  ciliary  glands.  Incrusting  during 
>sleep  into  a gummy  consistence,  this  matter  binds  the  eyelashes 
titogether,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  either  to  soften  them  before 
(■opening  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  or  to  use  considerable,  and  even 
ppainful,  effort  for  their  separation.  This  is  accomplished  not  with- 
out  tearing  out  some  of  the  eyelashes,  which  no  doubt  aggravates 
i.the  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  at  their  roots,  and  pro- 
i duces  a succession  of  little  abscesses  and  ulcers.  Frequently  torn 
out  in  this  way,  and  their  bulbs  injured  or  destroyed,  the  eyelashes 
yare  apt  to  become  feeble,  dwarfish,  and  irregular,  or  their  repro- 
j Auction  to  cease. 

The  Meibomian  secretion,  naturally  bland,  and  small  in  quantity, 
‘serving  merely  to  smear  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  so  as  to  prevent 
ii;hem  from  adhering,  and  to  conduct  the  mucus  of  the  conjunctiva 
‘and  the  tears  towards  the  puncta  lacryraalia,  becomes  in  this  disease 
saugmented  in  quantity,  and  changed  into  a puriform  matter.  This 
auiatter  of  itself,  as  well  as  the  inflammation  in  which  it  originates, 
?causes  constant  irritation,  and  frequent  itchiness  of  the  eye  and 
; ?'5yelid3,  and  adhering  to  the  eyelashes,  prevents  the  little  ulcers 
: rom  healing  which  arise  at  their  roots.  The  tears,  excited  by  the 
rritation,  are  discharged  more  frequently  than  natural,  and  being 
no  longer  conducted  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  towards  the  puncta 
acrymalia,  as  they  are  in  health,  they  drop  over  upon  the  cheek, 
nhafing  and  excoriating  the  integuments.  The  consequence  is, 
;hat  we  frequently  find  this  disease  attended  with  much  swelling 
3 ind  redness  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  skin  of  the  cheeks  inflamed, 

: ilcerated,  or  covered  with  scabs.  Not  unfrequently,  the  conjunctiva, 
•ining  the  lids,  is  considerably  inflamed,  and  gives  out  a disordered 
lecretion.  One  or  more  of  the  Meibomian  follicles  are  often  greatly 
listended  with  purulent  matter,  which  oozes  out  from  their  aper- 
ures  on  pressure.  In  other  cases,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are 
I iccupied  by  a thick  crust  of  matter,  under  which  ulceration  is  pro- 
I leeding  slowly  to  destroy  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  eyelashes, 
sometimes  the  whole  substance  of  the  eyelids,  near  their  edges, 
thickened,  indurated,  and  distorted,  a state  which  is  termed 
« ylosis. 

I The  local  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  tarsi,  vary  considerably  in 
I everity,  in  obstinacy,  in  the  appearances  of  the  matter  discharged, 
I nd  even  in  the  seat  of  the  principal  morbid  changes,  for  in  some 
J he  Meibomian  follicles,  in  others  the  ciliary  glands  or  bulbs  of  the 
* yelashes,  are  the  parts  chiefly  affected. 
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The  inflamed  state  of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  disease,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Meibomian  follicles  themselves,  produces  a feeling  of 
sand,  or  a sensation  of  roughness  in  the  eyes,  which  causes  the  patient 
to  open  the  lids  partially,  and  frequently  to  keep  them  close  alto- 
gether. He  complains  also  of  feelings  of  stiffness,  dryness  alterna- 
ting with  agglutination,  heat,  soreness,  and  intolerance  of  light, 
increased  in  the  evenings,  or  when  he  exerts  his  eyes  on  minute 
objects. 

Two  events  are  apt  to  follow,  when  ophthalmia  tarsi  has  continued 
long,  and  been  neglected.  The  one  is  a partial  or  total  obliteration 
of  the  Meibomian  apertures,  along  the  margin  of  one  or  both  eyelids. 
These  orifices  are  in  fact  skinned  over.  In  this  case,  w hich  may  be 
regarded  as  incurable,  the  inner  margin  of  the  affected  lid  becomes 
rounded  off,  instead  of  being  angular;  it  is  smooth,  red,  and  glisten- 
ing ; no  Meibomian  secretion  is  seen  oozing  out  upon  pressure,  and 
generally  the  eyelashes  are  in  a great  measure  awanting.  The 
other  event  is  lagophthalmos  and  eversion  of  the  lower  lid,  originat- 
ing ill  the  contracted  state  of  the  skin,  consequent  to  the  healing  up 
of  the  excoriated  eyelid  and  cheek.  Not  unfrequently  these  two 
sequelae  go  together. 

Trichisisis  or  inversion  of  the  eyelashes,  distichiasis  or  misplaced 
eyelashes,  and  even  inversion  of  the  lids,  must  also  be  enumerated 
among  the  eflects  of  long-continued  ophthalmia  tarsi.  Those  in 
whom  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  much  affected,  or  suffers  from 
repeated  ulcerations,  and  who  acquire  a habit  of  opening  their 
eyes  very  partially,  are  most  subject  to  inversion. 

Constitiitional  symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  patient  jiresents  undoubted  marks  of  a scrofulous  constitu- 
tion; the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
disordered  ; and  the  general  health  impaired.  Occasionally  we 
find  tlie  disease  associated  with  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  swoln  upper-lip,  sore  ears,  scald  head,  tumid 
abdomen,  ])aleness  and  looseness  of  the  skin,  restlessness  during  the 
night,  and  morning  perspirations.  In  general,  however,  ophthalmia 
tarsi  does  not  affect  the  general  health  in  so  great  a degree  as  the 
disease  called  scrofulous  ophthalmia  or  phlyctenular  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

Causes.  Ophthalmia  tarsi  is  rarely  a primary  disease.  It  much 
more  frequently  takes  its  origin  from  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  or  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  or  from  the  affections 
of  the  eyes  attendant  on  measles,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox.  In  all 
these  diseases  there  is  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian 
follicles,  and  when  the  other  symptoms  subside  or  totally  disappear, 
the  ophthalmia  tarsi  frequently  remains.  VWien  this  disease  appears 
to  be  primary,  cold,  impure  air,  smoke,  and  filthiness,  operating 
directly  on  the  eyelids,  aj’e  among  the  common  exciting  causes , 
while  the  scrofulous  constitution,  excited  by  indigestible  or  unwhole- 
some food,  and  other  causes,  affords  its  aid  in  perpetuating  the 
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. complaint,  or  at  least  in  favouring  relapses.  In  adults,  we  often  find 
I:  the  habitual  use  of  wine  and  spirits  to  keep  up  this  affection  of  the 
si' eyelids. 

; ■ Treatment.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  comprehends,  1st, 
i -Such  remedies  as  are  likely  to  abate  the  inflammation,  upon  which 
j;ithe  whole  train  of  symptoms  originally  depends,  to  soothe  the  pain 
{ .and  itching,  and  prevent  the  bad  efiPects  of  the  gluing  together  of 
rthelids;  2dly,  The  use  of  such  applications,  whether  astringent, 
t ^stimulant,  escharotic,  or  epulotic,  as  may  deaden  the  excoriated  and 
$ ulcerated  parts,  promote  their  healing,  or  strengthen  the  debilitated 
I eyelids ; and,  3dly,  Constitutional  remedies. 

i 1 . The  first  direction  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  or  to  his  attendant, 
I is  never  to  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  in  the  morning,  till  the  con- 
I creted  purulent  matter  is  completely  softened,  so  that  the  eyelids 
I may  separate  without  pain,  and  without  injuring  the  eyelashes.  For 
I this  purpose,  a tea-spoonful  of  milk,  with  a bit  of  fresh  butter  melted 
I in  it,  may  be  employed  for  smearing  the  lids,  rubbing  it  with  the 
I finger  gently  along  the  agglutinated  eyelashes.  A piece  of  soft 
I sponge,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  is  then  to  be  held  upon  the  eyelids 
I For  some  minutes ; after  which  the  patient  will  find  the  eyelids  yield, 
without  pain,  to  the  least  effort  he  makes  to  open  them.  With  the 
finger  nail,  the  whole  of  the  matter  is  immediately  to  be  removed ; 
ind  should  it  happen  that  during  the  day,  or  towards  evening,  there 
- s any  re-appearance  of  it,  the  same  plan  must  again  be  adopted. 
iThis  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  so  long  as  the  matter  is 
illowed  to  remain,  no  application  of  eye-water  or  salve  can  be  of  any 
ise,  as  it  never  gets  into  contact  with  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

2.  Occasional  scarification  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  the 
ipplication  of  leeches  to  the  external  surface  of  the  lids,  and  to  the 
leighbouring  skin,  are  to  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
he  inflammation. 

3.  Advantage  is  derived  from  emollient,  refrigerant,  and  some- 
' imes  astringent  applications,  in  the  form  of  fomentations,  cataplasms, 
I )ledgets,  and  colly ria. 

« For  example,  after  the  lids  have  been  completely  freed  from  their 
I Qorbid  secretion  in  the  morning,  they  may  be  fomented  wfith  warm 
fr'  vater,  a warm  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  chamomile  flowers,  the 
i eaves  of  water  germander,  or  the  like  ; and  this  may  be  repeated 
^ >nce  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  till  the  pain  and  principal 
tf  nflammatory  symptoms  subside. 

1"  ^ Cataplasms  of  bread  and  water,  with  a little  fresh  butter  or  olive 
jil,  enclosed  in  a small  linen  bag,  and  laid  over  the  eyelids  through 
he  night,  are  useful  in  aggravated  cases.  A cataplasm,  made'of 
Jt  rumb  of  bread  and  weak  vinegar,  is  often  of  service.  A piece  of 
I addis,  spread  with  some  soft  cerate,  and  kept  upon  the  eyes  durino- 
f he  night,  is  useful.  ” 

’ When  the  disease  is  slight  or  incipient,  an  evaporating  lotion 
> roves  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  promotes  a cure.  One  or  two 
t rachms  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  with  half  an  ounce  of  vinegar, 
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and  8 ounces  of  water,  frequently  applied  to  the  lids  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  sponge,  will  answer  this  purpose. 

In  cases  of  longer  standing,  and  especially  after  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  somewhat  subdued,  it  is  advantageous,  repeatedly 
during  the  day,  to  bathe  the  eyelids  carefully  with  a solution  of 
from  1 to  2 grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  8 ounces  of  water.  This 
collyrium  may  be  used  cold  or  tepid,  as  the  patient  inclines ; and 
after  the  outside  and  edges  of  the  lids  are  well  soaked  with  it,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  run  in  upon  the  eye,  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids. 

Other  collyria  may  also  be  employed  ; as  a weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  a mixture  of  brandy  and  water. 

4.  Continued  counter-irritation,  by  means  of  blisters  behind  the 
cars,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a warm  plaister  between  the 
shoulders,  or  a caustic  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  is  often  attended 
with  benefit.  Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that  much  good  can  be 
eft’ccted  without  an  issue,  or  continued  discharge,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  lids,  from  long  neglect,  have  become  greatly  thickened 
and  callous. 

5.  The  application  of  a salve  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  at  bed- 
time, is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  The  salves  which  have 
been  found  most  useful,  are  those  possessed  of  a stimulating  or 
slightly  escharotic  power,  such  as  the  red  precipitate,  or  the  sub- 
nitrate of  mercury  salve.  The  latter,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  citrine  ointment,  is  prepared  according  to  the  formula  in 
the  Pharmacopceia,  but  is  usually  much  reduced  in  strength,  before 
being  employed  as  an  eye-salve.  The  former  consists  usually  of 
12  grains  of  red  precipitate,  carefully  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
orange  powder,  and  mixed  with  1 ounce  of  butter,  or  lard,  free 
from  salt.  About  the  bulk  of  a split  pea  of  one  or  other  of  these 
salves,  is  to  be  melted  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  rubbed  into  the 
roots  of  the  eyelashes,  and  along  the  Meibomian  apertures,  every 
night,  or  every  second  night,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  sym{>- 
toms,  and  the  effects  produced.  If  much  irritation  follows  the 
application  of  the  salve,  once  every  second  night  will  be  sufficiently 
often,  a little  simple  cerate,  softened  by  an  addition  of  axunge, 
being  used  on  the  alternate  nights.  In  some  cases  we  are  obliged 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  red  precipitate  salve,  while  in  other 
instances,  20  grains  to  the  onnee  will  be  borne  with  advantage. 

Some  surgeons  trust  their  patients  with  a very  weak  salve  only, 
which  is  to  be  applied  freely,  by  rubbing  it  along  the  edges  of  the 
lids ; while,  with  a camel  hair  pencil,  they  themselves  apply  occasion- 
ally some  stronger  salve,  such  as  one  composed  of  10  grains  of 
nitras  argenti  to  the  ounce  of  soft  cerate,  taking  care  to  confine  the 
application  to  the  diseased  parts. 

Salves  are  often  employed  for  the  cure  of  ophthalmia  tarsi,  with- 
out almost  any  effect,  from  these  two  necessary  particulars  not  being 
known  or  attended  to,  namely,  that  the  salve  is  not  to  be  smeared 
over  the  purulent  crust  formed  by  the  disease,  but  applied  only 
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it  after  the  lids  arc  freed  from  every  particle  of  the  morbid  secretion, 
!iiand  that  it  is  not  to  be  pencilled  softly  on,  but  pressed,  by  repeated 
i!:friction,  into  the  diseased  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  and  into  the  mouths 
= . of  the  Meibomian  follicles.  Unless  it  smarts  considerably,  it,  in 
(.general,  does  little  good. 

Other  salves  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are  sometimes  em- 
i ; ployed  in  this 'disease ; especially  Janin’s,  which  consists  of  2 drachms 
I of  prepared  tutty,  the  same  quantity  of  Armenian  bole,  and  1 drachm 
rof  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  with  half  an  ounce  of  lard. 
|Mn  old  people,  and  in  those  incurable  cases  in  which  the  Meibomian 
I apertures  are  obliterated,  this  salve  answers  better,  perhaps,  than 
■5  any  other.  The  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc,  one  composed  of  2 
^ drachms  of  burnt  alum  to  1 ounce  of  lard,  and  various  others, 
\ have  also  been  used.  In  cases  supposed  to  be  porrigmous,  a mixture 
^ of  precipitated  sulphur  with  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  has 
I been  found  very  effectual. 

I Not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  slight,  but  very  irritable  cases  of 
I ophthalmia  tarsi,  in  which  not  even  the  mildest  salve  can  be  borne. 
I Fomentations,  with  poppy  decoction,  or  simply  with  warm  water, 
I :ifford  most  relief  in  sucli  cases. 

I 6.  If  small  ulcers  are  present  along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  they 
nre  to  be  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic  solution,  or  with  the  solid 
litras  argenti.  It  is  useful,  also,  to  touch  the  inflamed  conjunctiva, 
rom  time  to  time,  with  the  same  solution. 

When  the  lids  are  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  their  edges 
nuch  incrusted,  and  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  ulcerated,  it  has  been 
•ecommended  to  extract  all  the  eyelashes,  and  then  touch  the  whole 
iiseased  surface  lightly  with  a pencil  of  lunar  caustic.  This  has  a 
jrcat  effect  in  healing  the  ulcers  and  diminishing  the  swelling.  In 
1 i few  days,  the  caustic  may  be  repeated.  Three  or  four  repetitions 
; ire  generally  sufficient.  This  is  the  practice  of  Quadri  of  Naples, 
vho,  in  the  interval  between  one  application  of  caustic  and  another, 

I tathes  the  parts  with  brandy,  at  first  diluted,  and  then  undiluted. 
1 ! de  reprobates  all  emollient  applications  and  salves  in  this  disease.^ 
i vir  Lawrence,  who  also  recommends  the  practice,  states  as  an 
■}  dditional  inducement  to  extract  the  cilia,  that  those  which  fall  out 
t ly  ulceration  are  never  replaced,  because  the  bulb  which  secretes 
» he  hair  is  destroyed,  but  when  they  are  plucked  out,  they  are  after- 
1 ?ards  restored.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  extract 
he  cilia,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  the  application  of  the 

< unar  caustic.  I have  frequently  employed  it,  after  having  merely 
' leared  the  cilia  of  the  morbid  crust  which  adheres  to  them,  and 
• Dund  the  practice  highly  useful. 

7.  As  the  obstinacy  of  ophthalmia  tarsi  almost  invariably  depends 
n a faulty  constitution,  tonics  and  alteratives  are  always  necessary. 
Hie  tonics  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  are  the  sulphate  of  quina,  and 
5 ther  preparations  of  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  the  precipitated  car- 
( onate  of  iron,  and  chalybeates  in  general.  These  are  to  be  given 

< 1 appropriate  doses,  and  continued  for  a length  of  time.  A solution 
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of  15  grains  of  muriate  of  barytes  in  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  tinc- 
ture of  bark,  of  which  from  8 to  20  drops  are  given  thrice  a-day,  in 
a wine-glass  of  water,  is  much  recommended  by  Dr  Zimmer  of 
Prague,  and  I have  witnessed  good  effects  from  it/ 

The  prinicpal  alterative  employed  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is 
mercury,  and  perhaps  the  form,  which  on  the  whole  is  the  best,  is 
Plummer’s  pill.  Purgatives  are  useful  from  the  first,  and  whether 
alteratives  or  tonics  are  afterwards  employed,  a dose  of  laxative 
medicine,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  infusion  of  senna,  or  powdered 
rhubarb  and  jalap,  ought  to  be  occasionally  interposed. 

8.  The  regulation  of  the  patient’s  diet  is  essential  for  the  cure  of 
this  disease.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  stomach  be  not  over- 
loaded at  bedtime,  or  disturbed  by  indigestible  or  improper  food 
during  the  day ; for,  if  this  be  permitted,  the  morbid  secretion  from 
the  lids  becomes  more  copious,  and  a greater  degree  of  irritation 
and  inflammation  is  induced. 

9.  The  warm  bath,  with  sea-water,  if  it  can  be  had,  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy.  The  vapour-bath  is  also  useful.  If  neither  of  them 
can  be  procured,  let  the  tepid  pediluvium  be  employed  every  night 
at  bedtime. 

10.  Pure  air,  and  regular  exercise,  are  to  be  recommended. 
Violent  exercise  is  to  be  avoided,  as  Horace  knew,  himself  afflicted 
with  this  disease  : — 

Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis.® 

11.  The  clothing  of  those  affected  with  ophthalmia  tarsi  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to.  A delicate  child  is  easily  chilled. 
The  skin,  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  are  thereby  disordered ; and 
an  attack  of  this  disease,  or  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  is  a fre- 
quent concomitant.  The  difficulty  of  curing  these  diseases  is 
always  increased,  when  the  weather  is  damp  and  cold. 

12.  Sleep  at  early  hours  is  of  great  consequence.  Hardly  any 
thing,  tends  more  to  confirm  this  affection  of  the  lids,  than  sitting  up 
late  at  night,  especially  if  the  eyes  are  at  the  same  time  employed 
on  minute  objects. 

Prognosis.  So  obstinate  is  ophthalmia  tarsi  in  many  instances, 
that  we  are  not  unfrequently  asked,  if  it  will  ever  be  cured.  The 
answer  depends  on  the  state  of  the  Meibomian  apertures,  and  on 
the  perseverance  of  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  in  the  means  of  cure. 
If,  from  neglect,  the  mouths  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  in  number 
about  30  on  the  edge  of  each  eyelid,  are  partially,  or  totally  obli- 
terated, so  that  the  skin  covering  them  is  smooth  and  shining,  and 
nothing  can  be  pressed  out  from  them,  the  case  is  incurable.  1 he 
patient  must,  for  life,  pay  attention  that  the  lids  do  not  get  worse. 
He  must  use  Janin’s  or  some  other  salve,  every  night ; and  follow 
the  general  directions  regarding  diet,  clothing,  and  exposure, 
already  laid  down.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Meibomian  apertures 
are  patent,  however  much  inflamed  and  disfigured  the  eyelids  are 
by  the  disease,  the  case  is  perfectly  curable  by  perseverance ; hut 
even  after  the  symptoms  appear  completely  gone,  the  remedies  will 
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I ! require  to  be  continued,  for  months,  at  least.  The  approach  of 
I j puberty  exercises  its  influence  over  this,  as  over  other  scrofulous 
j I diseases. 

SequelcB.  As  important  effects  of  ophthalmia  tarsi,  may  be  men- 
5 t tioned,  tylosis,  or  chronic  thickening  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
j 1 lid  ; lippitudo,  excoriation  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  or  blear  eyes  ; 

■ ( obliteration  of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  the  cause  of  incurable 
j i lippitudo  ; madarosis,  or  loss  of  the  eyelashes ; lagophthalmos  and 
'.{ i ectropium,  from  the  contracted  state  of  the  skin,  consequent  to 
j tthe  healing  up  of  the  excoriated  lids;  trichiasis,  or  inversion 
I . of  the  eyelashes;  distichiasis,  or  misplaced  eyelashes;  entropium, 
^ : from  repeated  ulcerations  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  contrac- 
i : tion  of  the  cartilages.  Several  of  these  sequelaj  I shall  take  up 
J ' separately. 

i 

^ 1 Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  when  it  affects  the  eyelids  chiefly,  is  styled  by  some 

blepharitis  glandulosa ; while  ophthalmia  tarsi  is  called  blepharitis  scrofulosa. 

^ Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  339  ; London,  1833. 

3 Griife  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde ; Vol.  ii.  p. 
i 380;  Berlin,  1821. 

■*  Ibid.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  156;  Berlin,  1836. 

3*Horatii  Sat.  5.  Lib.  i. 


1 SECTION  XI. — PORRIGO  LARVALIS  AFFECTING  THE  EYELIDS. 

I Porrigo  larvalis,  or  crusta  lactea,  not  unfrequently  spreads  to  the 
I skin  of  the  eyelids.  Infants  are  almost  exclusively  the  subjects  of 
I this  disease.  It  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  followed 
I by  thin  yellowish  or  greenish  scabs,  which  often  intrude  upon  the 
I edges  of  the  lids,  sealing  them  up,  and  preventing  the  child  from 
*1  opening  its  eyes.  Falling  off,  these  scabs  leave  the  cuticle  red  and 
L tender,  marked  with  deep  lines,  and  apt  repeatedly  to  exfoliate. 
\ The  conjunctiva  sometimes  takes  on  puro-mucous  inflammation 
during  an  attack  of  porrigo  larvalis,  and  occasionally  the  cornea 
gives  way,  and  the  eye  is  destroyed.'  The  lymphatic  glandular 
ij  system,  in  neglected  cases,  becomes  affected,  both  externally,  as 
under  the  jaw,  and  internally,  as  in  the  mesentery;  diarrhoea,  and 
■ hectic  fever  follow,  and  the  patient  perishes  in  a state  of  great 
/ emaciation.^ 

^ Careful  ablution  of  the  lids,  with  some  mild  and  tepid  fluid,  as 
_ milk  and  water;  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (4  grains  to  §i  of 
■'  distilled  water)  dropped  on  the  conjunctiva  once  a-day;  and  the  red 
^ precipitate  salve  applieti  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  bedtime,  will  be 
' found  useful;  with  alterative  doses  of  mercurial  purgatives,  followed 
by  a course  of  sulphate  of  quina. 
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* Stenhdm,  In  Grilfe  und  Walther's  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkundc ; 
Vol.  xiv.  p.  75 ; Berlin,  1830. 

* Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  102;  London,  1819. 


SECTION  XII. — ABSCESS  OF  THE  MEIBOMIAN  GLANDS. 

I have  already  (page  143)  mentioned  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
abscess  of  the  Meibomian  glands  as  an  attendant  on  ophthalmia 
tarsi.  Idiopathic  cases  of  this  kind  are  also  met  with,  one  or  more 
of  the  glands  being  turgid  with  puriform  fluid,  perhaps  without  any 
affection  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  but  sometimes  with  a swelling  of  its 
edge  resembling  a hordeolum.  On  everting  the  eyelid,  we  im- 
mediately discover  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  common  hordeolum.  The  pus  sometimes  oozes  out  at  the 
aperture  of  the  inflamed  gland,  under  pressure ; in  other  cases, 
the  abscess  requires  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet,  on  the  edge  or 
the  inside  of  the  lid.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  for  ophthal- 
mia tarsi  is  to  be  followed. 


SECTION  XIII. — OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MEIBOMIAN  APERTURES. 

Occasionally  the  external  orifice  of  one  or  more  of  the  Meibomian 
ducts  becomes  covered  by  a thin  film,  apparently  of  epidermis. 
This  prevents  the  escape  of  the  secretion,  which,  accumulating, 
raises  up  the  film  into  a small  elevation,  like  a phlyctenula.  This 
does  not  actually  cause  pain,  but  gives  rise  to  uneasiness  in  the  part, 
when  the  eyelids  are  moved.  The  film  is  easily  broken,  and  the 
accumulated  secretion  removed  on  the  point  of  a pin. 


SECTION  XIV. — MEIBOMIAN  CALCULUS. 

Small  calcareous  depositions  frequently  take  place  in  the  Mei- 
bomian glands.  They  elevate  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  sometimes 
penetrate  it,  and  rubbing  against  the  eyeball,  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion. The  conjunctiva  is  to  be  divided  with  the  lancet,  and  the 
calculus  removed  with  the  point  of  a probe,  or  the  edge  of  a small 
spatula. 


SECTION  XV. — HORDEOLUM  AND  GRANDO. 

A hordeolum,  or  stye,  is  a furunculus  or  little  boil,  projecting 
from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  According  to  some,  it  im])licates  merely 
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' the  cellular  tissue  at  the  margin  of  the  eyelid;  but  Dr  Zeis  suspects* 

: that  it  has  its  seat  in  the  capsule  and  glands  of  the  roots  of  the 
ocilia.  Certainly  it  is  not  an  abscess  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 

Symptoms.  The  swelling  is  of  a dark  red  colour,  very  hard, 
;iattended  at  first  by  itching,  and  afterwards  by  a great  degree  of 
ppain  in  proportion  to  its  small  size.  The  tension  and  exquisite  sen- 
esibility  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  serve  to 
l explain  the  vehemence  of  the  pain.  The  inflammation  spreads,  in 
.'Some  degree,  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  motions  of  the  lids  are 
-impeded.  In  delicate  irritable  subjects,  fever  and  restlessness 
.1  are  excited.  The  swelling  suppurates  slowly,  and  at  last  points  and 
” bursts.  After  discharging  a small  quantity  of  thick  pus,  and  some- 
::  times  a little  disorganized  cellular  membrane,  it  subsides  and  dis- 
::  appears.  If  Dr  Zeis  be  correct,  the  disorganized  substance  which  is 

■ discharged,  must  be  the  bulbs  of  the  cilia.  The  cilia  fall  out  from 
the  part  affected,  but  are  generally  reproduced.  If  a hordeolum 
heals  up  without  having  completely  discharged  itself,  it  is  apt  to  re- 

I turn,  or  to  degenerate  into  a hard  white  tumour,  called  grando,  from 
'its  resemblance  to  a hailstone,  which  having  once  formed,  shows  no 
( disposition  to  undergo  any  farther  change.  Grando  also  results 
('Occasionally  from  an  indurated  hordeolum  which  has  not  advanced 
^to  suppuration. 

Causes.  Hordeolum  is  most  frequent  in  scrofulous  subjects.  It 
fffrequently  depends  on  late  hours,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  on 

■ disordered  bowels. 

Treatment.  In  the  incipient  stage,  cold  applications  are  to  be 
used,  as  vinegar  and  water,  solution  of  acetas  plumbi,  or  an  iced 
poultice.  If  suppuration  appears  to  be  advancing,  a warm  bread 
and  water  poultice,  enclosed  in  a little  bag  of  linen,  or  a roasted 
apple  poultice,  is  to  be  applied.  If  slow  of  bursting,  the  abscess 
may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a lancet.  The  pus  and  destroyed 
cellular  membrane  are  to  be  pressed  out,  and  the  poultice  continued. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  sloughy  cellular  membrane  is  slow  of 
coming  away,  in  which  case  the  cavity  may  be  touched  with  a pointed 
piece  of  lunar  caustic,  after  which  it  soon  closes. 

In  the  commencement  of  hordeolum,  an  emetic,  followed  next  day 
by  a purge,  will  be  found  useful. 

T.  0 those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks,  we  must  recommend 
temperance,  and  early  going  to  bed. 

Grando  is  commonly  single ; in  other  cases,  there  are  several 
tumours  of  this  sort  even  on  the  same  eyelid.  Attempts  to  discuss 
them  by  promoting  absorption,  are  generally  fruitless ; but  occasion- 
ally  by  friction,  or  by  the  application  of  stimulating  salves,  they  are 
induced  to  suppurate.  The  best  plan  of  treatment,  is  to  lay  the 
grando  open  with  the  lancet,  press  out  its  contents,  and  touch  the 
interior  with  the  lunar  caustic  pencil. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic;  Vol.  v.  p.  220;  Heidelberg, 
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SECTION  XVI. — rULYCTENULA  AND  MILIUM  OF  THE  EYELIDS.  9 

Semitransparent  vesicles,  or  phlyctenulae,  filled  with  watery  fluid, 
are  frequently  observed  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  especially  at  J 
the  inner  canthus,  sometimes  single,  often  in  groups,  varying  in  size  » i 
from  that  of  a mustard  seed,  to  that  of  a pea.  Having  been  punc-  I'i 
tured  with  the  lancet,  they  are  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  a pair  of  ^ 
hooked  forceps,  and  snipped  off  with  the  scissors.  . 

Small  white  tumours,  like  millet  seeds,  containing  a suet-like  sub- 
stance,  are  often  observed  between  the  Meibomian  apertures  and'  M i 
the  cilia.  They  are  to  be  opened  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  and  Vi 
their  contents  pressed  out. 


SECTION  XVII WARTS  ON  THE  EYELIDS. 

Warts  are  not  uncommon  on  the  external  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
and  sometimes  grow  from  their  edges.  Keeping  the  excrescence 
constantly  covered  with  a piece  of  lint,  saturated  with  a decoction 
of  tormentil  root,  will  sometimes  serve  for  its  removal.  But  if  this 
does  not  succeed,  the  wart  is  to  be  tied  with  a waxed  silk  thread, 
close  to  its  root ; or,  if  it  has  a broad  attachment,  it  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic. 


SECTION  XVIII. TUMOURS  IN  THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS.  H 

The  eyebrow  and  eyelids  are  the  occasional  seats  of  various  kinds 
of  tumours.  We  shall  turn  our  attention  first  to  those  which  areS 
common  in  their  occurrence,  then  to  those  which  are  rare. 

§ 1.  Chalazion,^  or  Fibrinous  Tumour. 

This  extremely  common  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to 
hordeolum,  but  it  is  not  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  lid,  nor  does  it^^ 
point  towards  the  edge.  It  is  generally  placed  at  some  distancewj 
from  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  point,  it  does  so  generally  towardsW| 
the  internal,  rarely  towards  the  external  surface  of  the  eyelid.Mi;s 
It  is  situated  either  between  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  tliej  y 
tarsus,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage  itself.  The  tumour*  « 
is  at  first  moveable ; but,  as  it  enlarges,  it  becomes  fixed,  and  the*  ^ 
skin  covering  it  grows  red.  On  everting  the  lid,  we  find  itsW 
inner  surface  inflamed,  and  often  depressed,  even  in  the  early  stage. 
After  the  disease  has  continued  for  considerable  time,  that  portion  j 
of  the  cartilage  which  lies  behind  the  chalazion  becomes  thinned  by  ;j 
absorption,  and  we  find  a small  fungus-like  substance  projecting 
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: through  the  cartilage  and  palpebral  conjunctiva,  at  the  point  which 
■ had  previously  been  depressed.  In  one  case,  I found  the  fungous 
^growth  making  its  way  through  the  upper  punctura.  A chalazion 
!c often  goes  on  to  suppurate,  or  rather  suppuration  takes  place  round 
tthe  tumour,  and  at  length  the  tumour  is  destroyed  by  this  process, 
tthe  abscess  evacuating  itself,  in  some  cases  on  the  outside,  and  in 
cothcps  on  the  inside  of  the  lid. 

Chalazion  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
! lower  eyelid.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  both  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
ceases,  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  same  lid.  It  is  very  rarely 
' seen  in  children. 

The  digestive  organs  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  chalazia, 
i are  generally  in  bad  order ; the  stomach  acid  and  flatulent ; the 
b bowels  slow,  and  the  stools  morbid.  In  incipient  cases,  the  farther 
p progress  of  the  tumour  may  often  be  checked  by  alterative  doses  of 
the  blue  pill,  and  by  the  use  of  laxatives,  and  tonics,  especially  bark 
a and  steel.  Under  this  treatment,  I have  seen  many  such  tumours 
u disperse  entirely.  A vinegar  poultice,  in  a small  linen  bag,  con- 
tinned  every  night,  sometimes  proves  useful;  as  well  as  friction 
■••over  the  tumour,  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  for  ten 
minutes  twice  a-day. 

Should  the  chalazion  still  continue,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it 
rby  operation.  As  the  tumour  is  unencysted,  it  is  needless  to  think 
I'of  a regular  extirpation.  If  this  be  attempted,  the  operator  is  very 
likely  to  be  foiled,  as  the  tumour  eludes  dissection  ; or  if  he  still 
; persists,  he  may  extirpate  perhaps  a piece  of  the  cartilage,  and 
ideave  the  lid  with  an  opening  through  it,  like  a button-hole.  All 
' that  is  necessary,  in  general,  is  to  evert  the  affected  lid,  puncture 
the  tumour  freely  with  the  lancet  pushed  through  the  cartilage,  and 
press  out  the  gelatinous-like  contents.  The  cavity  where  the  cha- 
i lazion  was  lodged,  immediately  fills  with  blood,  keeping  up  an 
• appearance  as  if  the  tumour  was  still  there,  although  lessened  in 
size ; but  gradually  the  swelling,  redness,  and  other  signs  of  the 
disease,  go  off  entirely.  In  some  few  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to 
! perform  this  operation  through  the  integuments ; but,  in  general, 
'.the  tumour  lies  nearer  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid.  If  the  chalazion 
threatens  to  burst  through  the  cartilage,  or  if  there  is  already  a 
bttle  opening  with  a small  fungous  protrusion,  the  incision  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  line  of  this  protrusion,  and  not  to  one  side  of  it, 
even  though  the  tumour  is  more  prominent  where  the  cartilage  is 
still  entire.  It  is  much  easier  to  press  out  the  chalazion  through 
the  thinned  part  of  the  tarsus,  than  elsewhere.  Sometimes  two 
chalazia,  ^ sitting  close  together,  appear  as  one ; but  require  two 
separate  incisions  for  their  removal. 

By  the  operation  above  mentioned,  the  chalazion,  if  not  in  a state 
of  suppuration,  is  generally  removed  entire.  It  is  of  a light  reddish 
colour,_and  a gelatinous  consistence,  with  spots  of  blood  through  it. 
Becoming  white  and  opaque  on  being  immersed  in  diluted  akohol, 
issolving  with  great  ease  in  acetic  acid,  and  being  thrown  down 
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by  priissiate  of  potash,  it  seems  to  consist  of  an  imperfect  fibrinous 
matter. 

§ 2.  Albuminous  Tumour. 

The  albuminous  tumour  of  the  eyelids  occurs  much  more  fre- 
(piently  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  seated  between  the  skin 
and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  sometimes  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  but  generally  at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  The  integu- 
ments covering  the  tumour  are  of  a white  colour,  or  rather  are  so 
thinned  as  to  allow  the  white  colour  of  the  tumour  to  shine  throu<;h. 

It  presents  a granulated  appearance  even  before  extirpation  ; and, 
on  being  removed,  is  still  more  distinctly  seen  to  be  formed  of 
numerous  grains  or  smaller  tumours,  which  are  probably  enlarged 
sebaceous  glands.  These  are  white  and  opaque,  and  the  whole 
tumour  is  firm,  free  from  pain,  uuencysted,  and  not  apt  to  go  into 
suppuration.  Neglected,  this  sort  of  tumour  sometimes  reaches  the 
size  of  a filbert.  The  integuments  are  now  apt  to  become  ulcerated, 
and  the  mass  is  discharged  entire,  or  in  portions  from  time  to  time. 
The  eyelids  often  present  numerous  albuminous  tumours,  and  some- 
times they  are  scattered  over  the  other  parts  of  the  face. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  tumour  shows  it  to  possess  the 
characters  of  coagulated  albumen.  } 

If  albuminous  tumours  of  the  eyelids  be  dependant  on  any  con- 
stitutional  cause,  they  are  of  scrofulous  origin.  I have  seen  a crop  ^ 
of  them  disappear  from  the  eyelids  of  a scrofulous  child,  during  the  j 
use  of  the  sulphate  of  quina.  In  general,  however,  we  are  obliged  .> 
to  extirpate  them,  by  a transverse  incision  through  the  integuments, 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  diseased  mass.  By  firm  pressure,  we  > 
are  then  able  to  bring  away  the  tumour  entire,  without  any  farther 
dissection. 

§ 3.  Encysted  Tumour. 

Encysted  tumours,  consisting  of  sebaceous  glands  enormously 
distended,  and  filled  with  suety  substance,  rarely  occur  in  the  eye- 
lids. Congenital  tumours  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with,  close  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyelids,  or  above  the  eye- 
brow. Their  fatty  contents  are  sometimes  mixed  with  short  hairs. 
They  lie  under  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  often  adhere  to 
the  bone,  so  that,  when  we  proceed  to  their  extirpation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a larger  incision  than  the  size  of  the  tumour  might 
seem  to  require,  and  to  dissect  carefully  round  and  under  the  cyst. 
When  seated  in  the  eyelids,  the  cyst  is  often  very  delicate,  so  that 
it  is  diflficult  to  remove  it  entire.  A rounded  knife  answers  better 
for  the  extirpation  than  a pointed  one. 

Instead  of  attempting  a regular  extirpation,  it  may  sometimes,  be 
advisable  merely  to  lay  open  the  cyst  with  the  lancet,  squeeze  out 
its  contents,  and  introduce  into  its  cavity  for  a few  seconds  a pencil 
of  lunar  caustic,  or  pure  potash.  After  a few  days,  the  cyst  conies 
away,  and  the  wound  heals  up.  Or,  the  tumour  may  be  divided  into 
two  halves,  the  contents  removed,  and  the  cyst  allowed  to  collapse  , 
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; then,  with  a pair  of  forceps,  the  one  half  of  the  cyst  is  to  be  laid 
rhold  of,  drawn  out  through  the  wound,  and  snipped  off  with  scissors, 
j and  the  same  with  the  other  half.  If  any  part  of  the  cyst  is  left, 
,tthe  wound  will  not  close,  or  is  apt  to  open  again,  after  being  healed, 
jaand  continue  for  a length  of  time  to  discharge  matter.  Should  this 
it  take  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  an  incision,  and  remove  the 
libit  of  the  cyst  which  had  been  left  at  the  former  operation. 

I Simple  puncturing  of  encysted  tumours  does  not  answer  well,  as 
ii  it  is  apt  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  lead  to  fungous  growths  from  the  cyst. 


§ 4.  Sarcomatous  Tumour. 

Case  120. — A moor,  24  years  of  age,  applied  at  the  French  Hospital  at  Algiers, 

‘i  on  account  of  an  enormous  nodulated  tumour  in  the  right  upper  eyelid,  of  several 
V years’  standing,  the  origin  of  which  he  attributed  to  a blow  with  a stick.  The 
Si  tumour  hung  down  so  far,  that  the  cilia  were  nearly  on  a level  with  the  chin ; it 
r rose  in  relief  above  the  prominence  of  the  nose,  and  measured  6 inches  in  its 
< vertical  diameter,  and  5 in  its  transverse.  The  upper  part  of  the  tumour  passed 

■ into  the  orbit,  and  adhered  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  was  partially  atrophied, 
^ with  its  cornea  opaque.  When  the  tumour  was  raised,  how'ever,  the  patient 
s appeared  to  discern  the  light. 

The  patient  was  much  harassed  by  this  morbid  growth ; it  deranged  his  whole 

■ system,  disturbed  his  nutrition,  and  had  reduced  him  to  a state  of  great  emacia- 
ti  tion.  M.  Baudens,  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  explained  to  his  colleagues  how 
h he  should  dissect  out  the  tumour  from  below  upwards,  leaving  a sufficient  portion 
II  of  integuments  to  supply  the  loss  which  the  conjunctiva  would  suffer,  and  avoiding 
iiin  his  operation  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  levator  palpcbrse  superioris,  and 
t]  the  cartilage  of  the  lid.  His  opinion  was  adopted ; but  the  operation  was  more 
!:  troublesome  than  he  had  calculated,  chiefly  from  tlie  unmanageableness  of  the 
P patient. 

The  nodules  of  the  tumour  w'erc  interspersed  among  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis 
:•  palpebrarum  ; and  the  operator  felt  his  difficulties  augmented  when  he  came  to 
separate  the  diseased  structure  from  the  eyeball,  which  he  was  most  desirous  not  to 
injure.  He  contrived  to  manage  it,  by  using  his  forefinger  as  a guard  between 
the  eye  and  the  tumour  ; and  syncope  having  come  on,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
moment  to  dissect  the  integument,  which  he  wanted  for  the  new  eyelid.  To 
this  he  attached  the  edge  of  the  old  eyelid,  by  a few  stitches,  thus  preserving  the 
cilia.  Simple  dressings  were  then  applied.  In  24  hours,  the  sutures  w'cre 
removed,  the  cicatrice  being  consolidated.  In  eight  days,  the  patient  was  almost 
quite  well.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  cornea  recovered  a great  part  of  its 
; transparency.  The  lid  could  be  raised  and  depressed,  and  its  dimensions  nearly 
! corresponded  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

I  ^ As  to  the  tumour,  it  was  found  strongly  imbedded  in  a fibrous  envelope,  several 
I lines  in  thickness.  It  weighed  15  ounces,  and  resembled,  in  every  respect,  a 
I mass  of  pale  fibrin,  such  as  is  obtained  from  abstracted  blood.  A number  of  little 
I serous  cysts  were  seated  in  its  centre.2 

I Other  tumours,  still,  might  he  described ; for  example,  neuroma, 
I or  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle,  fungus  hmraatodes,  and  melanosis.® 
I But  I think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  particular  consideration 
I of  these  diseases  when  found  affecting  the  eyelids. 


* From  hailstone. 

2 Baudens,  Clinique  des  Plaics  d’Armes  a Feu  ; p.  168;  Paris,  1826. 

3 Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  xxxviii.  p.  324  ; Edinburgh, 
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SECTION  XIX. — TYLOSIS,  OR  CALLOSITY  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  thickening  and  induration  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  merit  attention ; namely,  the  scrofulous,  the  arthritic, 
and  the  scirrhoid. 

1.  The  first  of  these  arises,  as  has  been  already  (page  143)  ex- 
plained, from  neglected  ophthalmia  tarsi.  A caustic  issue  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck  is  the  best  remedy  for  this,  the  scrofulous  tylosis,  added  to 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  inflammation  of  .the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 

2.  Tylosis  arthrilica  rarely  occurs,  except  in  those  whose  diges- 
tive organs  are  deranged  by  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It 
is  attended  with  redness,  attacks  generally  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
seems  to  have  its  chief  seat  external  to  the  cartilage.  The  whole 
length  of  the  eyelid  is  commonly  affected;  but  in  some  cases, 
merely  a part,  and  that  not  unfrequently  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


dently  enlarged ; and  sometimes  the  disease  is  combined  with 
chalazion.  I have  never  seen  this  variety  of  callosity  end  in  suppura- 
tion or  ulceration.  It  slowly  increases,  and  then  becomes  stationary. 
The  patient  complains  of  thirst,  acidity,  and  want  of  appetite.  The 
application  of  leeches,  friction  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment, 
the  use  of  laxatives,  and  the  exhibition  of  alteratives  internally, 
I have  sometimes  found  successful,  but  more  frequently  fruitless 


3.  Tylosis  scirrhoeides  attacks  the  lower  lid  more  frequently 
than  the  upper,  affects  more  the  inner  than  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lid,  is  of  a white,  or  slightly  yellow  colour,  more  or  less  tuber- 
culated,  and  apt  to  end  in  ulceration.  From  its  appearance,  {Tig. 


with  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  identical. 

I have  watched  some  cases  of  this  variety  of  callosity  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  although  the  induration  and  swelling  did  not  sub- 
side, yet,  by  care  to  avoid  injuring  the  part,  using  the  red  precipitate 
ointment  to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  applying  lunar  caustic 


in  this  complaint. 


papilla  lacrymalis.  Occasionally  the  Meibomian  glands  are  evi- 


1 2)  Its  occurring  generally  in  old  people,  its  intractable  nature,  and 
its  ending  in  ulceration,  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  scirrhus, 


^ — — — / AAV  V.*  m 

solution  to  the  ulcerated  points,  the  complaint  has  been  kept  at  bav, 
and  the  operation  of  removing  the  affected  part  avoided.  Fowlers 
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,i  : solution,  internally,  has  appeared  to  assist  in  checking  the  progress 
• ^ of  this  complaint. 

Although  sometimes  successful  in  warding  off  the  progress  of  the 
i I disease,  in  other  cases  the  tumour  has  caused  such  irritation  of  the 
j ( eye,  increased  so  much  in  size,  and  produced  so  much  deformity,  as 
tto  warrant  extirpation  of  the  indurated  portion.  This  I did  in  the 
, i instance  figured  above.  In  none  of  the  cases  in  which  I have 
I ( operated,  has  there  been  any  relapse. 

I The  induration  may  be  so  extensive  that  almost  the  entire  eyelid 
‘ will  require  to  be  removed.  This  may  be  done  to  the  lower  lid 
:;|  without  much  injui'y  to  the  eyeball,  the  divided  integuments  coal- 
; I escing  with  the  conjunctiva ; but  the  loss  of  the  upper  lid  is  likely  to 
! lead  to  a callous  state  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  eyeball, 
!,i  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  loss  of  vision. 


t'  SECTION  XX Nasvus  MATERNUS,  AND  ANEURISM  BY  ANASTOMO- 

SIS,* OF  THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 

i Mother’s  mark,  or  nmvus  maternus,  occurs  not  unfrequently  on 
i ’ the  eyelids.  It  is  sometimes  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
I ; integuments,  through  w'hich  there  appears  a collection  of  dilated 
I ' blood-vessels.  In  other  cases,  the  naevus  is  prominent,  of  a deep 
§ red  colour,  smooth  like  a cherry,  or  granulated  like  a raspberry, 
i Some  naevi,  though  vivid  at  birth,  gradually  fade  and  disappear  ; 
^ some  remain  stationary  through  life,  although  varying  in  intensity 
■f  of  colour  at  different  seasons,  and  according  to  the  difl'erent  degrees 
of  activity  in  the  circulation  ; while  a third  set  begin  to  grow,  either 
^ immediately  after  birth,  or  from  incidental  causes  at  a subsequent 
> period,  and  from  small  beginnings,  become  large  and  formidable 
vascular  tumours,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  first 
■ accurately  described  by  Mr  John  Bell,  under  the  name  of  aneurism 
' by  anastomosis,  readily  bursting,  and  giving  rise  to  impetuous  and 
: alarming  haemorrhages,  which,  if  they  do  not  prove  suddenly  fatal, 

materially  injure  the  health  by  frequent  depletion  of  the  system.® 
i here  appears  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  that  anastomotic 
tumours,  wdiether  congenital  or  acquired^  consist  of  dilated  capillaries, 
and  that,  in  some  cases,  these  are  chiefly  venous,  and  in  others 
chiefly  arterial.  Naevi  of  the  latter  sort  are  characterized  by  their 
vivid  colour,  high  temperature,  rapid  and  dangerous  course,  con- 
tinual and  distinct  pulsation,  and  the  great  dilatation,  tortuosity, 
and  violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  which  feed  them  ; while  the 
former  are  livid,  cold,  w’ithout  pulsation,  and  slow  in  their  progress. 
Both,  however,  are  subject  to  become  suddenly  tense,  as  if  ready  to 
burst,  when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  much  heat,  indulges  in  violent 
exercise,  or  is  under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement.  The 
terms  venous  and  arterial,  may  be  incorrect ; for  we  are,  as  yet,  in 
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ignorance  of  the  real  structure  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and 
therefore  cannot  pretend  to  explain  its  varieties.  The  appellations 
active  and  passive  seem  less  objectionable.  The  passive  communi- 
cate a peculiar  dough-like  impression  when  laid  hold  of  with  the 
fingers,  yielding  slowly  to  pressure,  till  they  seem  empty  and 
flaccid,  then  filling  up  almost  immediately  to  their  former  size  ; the 
active,  on  being  moderatQly  pressed,  give  the  impression  of  a violent 
pulsatory  movement,  and  can  scarcely  be  emptied  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers. 


' 

y 


Another  distinction  of  some  importance  is  that  of  cutaneous  and  ■ 
subcutaneous  na;vi.  In  the  former,  the  tumour  appears  to  be  seated 
entirely  in  the  skin  ; while  in  the  latter,  the  integuments  can  be  i 
pinched  up  from  oft’  the  tumour,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  in  themselves  ■ 
affected. 

In  the  eyelids,  there  occur  both  venous  or  passive,  and  arterial  ■ ‘ 
or  active  najvi ; both  cutaneous,  and  subcutaneous.  In  one  case, 
which  I saw,  the  tumour  was  most  prominent  on  the  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  lid  ; and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  disease  does  j 

not  aft’ect  the  lids  merely,  but  stretches  deep  into  the  orbit.  A na^vus  ' 

on  one  or  other  eyelid  may  be  at  birth  no  bigger  than  a pin’s  head ; , ^ 
but  in  a month’s  time  may  spread  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  i| 

Not  unfrequently  we  meet  with  a small  naevus  on  the  lids,  and  one  i 

or  more  larger  ones  on  the  scalp,  trunk,  or  extremities.  g 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  nmvi,  and  especially  those  of  the  I 
venous  sort,  after  having  increased  to  a certain  degree,  sometimes  S 
cease  to  enlarge,  and  thenceforth  continue  stationary,  or  gradually  9 
wither  and  contract  till  scarcely  a vestige  remains.  In  some  cases,  ] 
ulceration  and  sloughing  occur  spontaneously  in  these  growths,  i | 
destroying  them  in  part,  consolidating  the  remainder,  and  preventing  J 
them  from  increasing.  In  other  cases,  some  very  slight  cause  of  ? 
irritation,  as  a trifling  bruise,  will  excite  a mere  stain-like  speck,  or  f 
a minute  livid  tubercle,  into  an  uncontrollable  state  of  diseased  f | 
action.'  The  passive  najvus  has  been  known  to  assume  the  character  | 
of  the  active,  and  vice  versa.  ^ , 

Treatment.  Various  methods  of  treating  naevus  or  aneurism  by  ^ 
anastomosis  have  been  adopted.  The  principle  of  some  of  them  is  the  ' 
obliteration  of  the  disease  by  inflammation ; that  of  others  is  the  total 
destruction  or  removal  of  the  tumour.  Our  choice  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  situation  of  the  growth,  its  size,  and  its  degree  of  activity. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  methods  which,  leave  the  skin  entire, 
so  that  no  ectropium  is  likely  to  ensue,  claim  a preference  when  the 
disease  is  seated  in  the  eyelids. 

1.  Pressure  and  astringent  lotions.  A moderately  sized  naevus 
above  the  eyebrow,  or  in  any  other  situation  permitting  it  to  he 
emptied  by  pressure  against  a subjacent  bone,  may,  in  general,  he 
cured  by  continuing  the  j)ressure  methodically.  Iloyer  relates  the 
case  of  a child,  of  two  years  of  age,  with  this  disease  in  the  upper 
lip,  the  cure  of  which  was  eft’ected  by  perseverance  in  this  plan  of 
treatment.  The  naevus  extended  from  the  adherent  edge  of  the 
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, lip,  under  the  nostrils,  and  into  the  septum  narium,  so  that  a com- 
I plete  extirpation  being,  in  Boyer’s  opinion,  impossible,  he  advised 
I the  mother  to  bathe  the  tumour  with  alum  water,  and  with  her 
1 forefinger  placed  transversely  under  the  nose,  to  compress  the  part 
. as  often  as  she  could.  This  advice  was  followed  with  a degree  of 
I constancy  which  maternal  tenderness  only  could  have  accomplished. 

The  mother  sometimes  passed  seven  hours  continuously,  in  pressing 
r the  tumour  with  her  finger;  and  this  assiduity  was  attended  with 
issuch  complete  success,  that  ultimately  no  trace  of  the  disease 
i ; remained.^ 

I Mr  Abernethy,  after  mentioning  the  particulars  of  an  aneurism 
I by  anastomosis  on  the  forearm,  cured  by  permanent  and  equal 
i pressure,  and  by  keeping  low  the  temperature  of  the  limb,  relates 
! • the  following  case  : — 

I Case  121 A child  had  this  unnatural  state  of  the  vessels  in  the  orbit  of  the 

! eye.  They  gradually  increased  in  magnitude,  and  extended  themselves  into  the 
i upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  keep  it  permanently  closed.  The  clustered  vessels  also 
I projected  out  of  the  orbit,  at  the  upper  part,  and  made  the  integuments  protrude, 

I forming  a tumour  as  large  as  a walnut.  The  removal  of  this  disease  did  not 
I appear  practicable,  and  pressure  to  any  extent  was  evidently  impossible ; but  the 
. abstraction  of  heat,  and  consequent  diminution  of  inflammatory  action  might  be 
. attempted.  Mr  Abernethy  recommended  that  folded  linen,  wet  with  rose  water, 
' saturated  with  alum,  should  be  bound  on  the  projected  part,  and  kept  constantly 
damp. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  disorder  as  regularly  receded  as  it  had  before  increased. 
After  about  three  months,  the  tumour  had  gradually  sunk  within  the  orbit,  and 
the  child  could  open  its  eye.  Shortly  afterwards  all  medical  treatment  was  dis- 
continued, and  no  appearance  of  the  unnatural  structure  remained.* 

The  plan  of  treating  nrnvus  on  the  eyelids,  by  pressure  and 
astringents,  rarely  succeeds,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  giving  it 
a trial,  may  prove  highly  detrimental.  When  a cure  does  follow 
this  plan  of  treatment,  it  is  probably  accomplished  more  by  nature 
than  by  the  artificial  means  employed.  In  one  case,  in  which  I 
used  a saturated  solution  of  alum,  this  fluid,  by  getting  into  the  eye, 
occasioned  a pretty  severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia.  Brandy  is 
said  to  have  been  tried  with  good  effect,  as  an  astringent  application. 
; 2.  Vaccination.  Small  cutaneous  nsevi,  in  their  early  stage,  have 

^ sometimes  been  cured  by  the  application  of  vaccine  lymph.  The 
' principle  upon  which  this  method  of  cure  depends,  is  the  destruction, 

■ by  suppuration,  of  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  anastomos- 
ing vessels,  thereby  insuring  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. With  a lancet  already  charged  with  the  recent  lymph, 
slight  scratches  are  to  be  made  upon  the  surface,  and  round  the 
circumference  of  the  nsevus,  at  regular  distances  from  each  other. 
As  soon  as  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  additional  lymph  is  to  be  intro- 
duced ; and  then  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tumour,  a bit  of 
linen,  saturated  with  the  same  fluid,  is  to  be  applied,  and  retained 
for  several  hours.  In  the  usual  time,  the  vesicles  appear.  Each 
vesicle  produces  a degree  of  inflammation,  which  induces  an  occlu- 
sion  of  the  nrnval  cells  and  vessels  only  to  a certain  distance  around 
It ; and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  the  surface  of  the 
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tumour  at  such  close  distances  that  the  whole  tumour  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.  In  favourable  cases,  the  tumour  grad- 
ually subsides,  leaving  scarcely  any  mark  behind.  Not  unfrequently 
the  cure  is  effected,  however,  only  after  a very  tedious  festering 
and  ulceration.  If  the  child  has  been  vaccinated  in  the  common 
way,  previously  to  the  nmvus  attracting  much  notice,  this  plan  of 
cure  will  rarely  succeed;  and  even  in  children  not  previously  vaccin- 
ated, it  sometimes  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  intended.® 

3.  Stimulants  and  escharutics.  When  vaccination  has  failed,  or 
vaccine  lymph  cannot  be  procured,  some  other  stimulating  fluid 
may  be  tried,  inserting  it  into  the  nmvus  in  the  same  way  as  we  do 
the  lymph.  A strong  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose ; or  a pustular  eruption,  affecting  the  naevus  to  a 
sufiicient  depth,  might  probably  be  excited  by  rubbing  it  with 
tartrate  of  antimony  ointment,  or  covering  it  with  an  antimonial 
plaister.  It  is  likely  that  the  vaccine  lymph  produces  no  specific 
effect  upon  this  sort  of  tumour,  but  operates  merely  by  the  inflam- 
mation which  it  excites,  and  that  any  other  stimulant  of  proportionate 
energy,  and  applied  with  equal  care,  w'ould  be  followed  by  nearly 
the  same  result,  especially  if  the  disease  were  merely  cutaneous. 

More  powerful  substances,  both  fluid  and  solid,  have  been  used 
as  escharotics,  by  which  to  destroy  the  organization  of  naevi.  Some 
employ  nitric  acid ; others  lunar  caustic.  Dr  Ammon  touches  the 
tumour  from  time  to  time  with  a solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid.®  Mr  Wardrop  has  repeatedly  employed  pure  potash, 
applying  it  to  the  naevus  so  as  to  produce  an  eschar.  In  some 
instances,  the  eschar,  on  falling  out,  has  been  found  to  comprehend 
the  whole  diseased  mass  ; while,  at  other  times,  the  separation  of 
the  eschar  has  been  followed  by  ulceration,  which  destroyed  the 
remainder  of  the  tumour.'^  These  were  cases,  we  may  presume,  of 
the  subcutaneous  kind.  The  potash  is  to  be  rubbed  only  on  the 
centre  of  the  tumour.  Ulceration  follows,  and  spreads,  destroying 
the  naSvus.  A poultice  is  applied,  the  parts  fall  out,  and  cicatriza- 
tion takes  place.  The  potash  may  require  to  be  applied,  however, 
four  or  five  times  before  the  object  is  obtained. 

4.  Injection  of  stimidating  or  eschar  otic  fluid.  Mr  Lloyd®  proposes 
to  inject  into  the  substance  of  the  najvus  some  stimulating,  or  even 
escharotic  fluid.  He  tried  a mixture  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
with  nitric  acid.  By  repeated  injections,  one  portion  of  a large 
naevus  on  the  face  and  eyelids  was  destroyed ; but  the  child  took 
measles  before  the  cure  was  completed,  and  died.  The  injection 
did  not  enter  very  readily;  therefore  much  could  not  be  accomplished 
at  once.  In  another  case,  it  passed  freely  into  the  substance  of 
the  naevus,  and  five  injections  accomplished  a cure.  The  effect  of 
the  injection  was  hardening  of  the  part  into  which  it  entered ; and 
as  the  hardness  subsided,  the  disease  disappeared. 

The  point  of  the  syringe  should  be  introduced  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  skin,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  disease,  as  there 
is  then  greater  facility  in  compressing  the  naevus,  so  as  to  prevent 


i 
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1 hseinorrhagy.  Before  injecting  it,  the  naevus  should  be  compressed, 
i so  as  to  empty  it  of  its  blood,  and  the  pressure  should  be  continued 
r till  the  instant  when  the  fluid_^is  projected  by  the  syringe.  The  fluid 

> should  be  retained  in  the  naevus  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  by  making 
pressure  along  the  track  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  tube  of 

i the  syringe. 

Mr  Lloyd  warns  us  to  make  pressure  around  the  naevus  during 
' the  act  of  injection,  lest  the  fluid  be  forced  into  the  contiguous  cellu- 
= lar  tissue,  where  it  might  excite  inflammation.  For  making  the 
r pressure,  he  recommends  the  cover  of  a pill-box,  with  a notch  in 
iaiit  for  the  passage  of  the  point  of  the  syringe. 

; A much  more  serious  accident,  however,  than  the  injection  of  the 
|c  cellular  tissue  is  apt  to  attend  this  method  of  treating  naevus ; namely, 
tithe  passage  of  some  of  the  fluid  into  the  veins,  and  thence  to  the 
ib  heart.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  this  was  the  cause 
‘s>  of  instant  death  in  a child  nearly  two  years  old,  in  whom  a naevus, 
bi  situated  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was  injected  with  diluted  aqua 
s ammoniae.® 

5.  Actual  cautery.  Another  mode  of  producing  inflammation, 

; and  obliterating  the  vessels  of  the  tumour,  is  by  the  actual  cautery. 

> A number  of  long  sewing  needles  are  heated  to  a white  heat.  These 
are  pushed  across  the  tumour  in  difierent  directions,  so  as  to 
icautcrize  every  part  of  it.*° 

6.  Incision  of  the  vessels  ivithin  the  tumour.  The  danger  of 
haemorrhagy  from  excision,  the  pain  of  the  ligature,  and  the  exten- 
sive scar  left  by  vaccination,  induced  Dr  Marshall  Hall  to  consider 
whether  some  less  objectionable  operation  might  not  be  devised  for 
the  cure  of  naevus.  Accordingly  he  proposed  to  introduce  a 

I couching  needle  with  cutting  edges,  at  one  point  of  the  circumference 
of  the  naevus,  close  by  the  adjoining  healthy  skin,  and  from  this 
point  to  pass  the  instrument  through  the  tumour  in  eight  or  ten 
different  directions.  The  first  puncture,  the  only  one  throngh  the 
skin,  is  to  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  several  rays  of  incisions, 
which  are  effected  by  merely  withdrawing,  and  again  pushing  for- 
ward  the  instrument.  This  operation  was  tried,  under  Dr  Hall’s 
I direction,  in  a case  of  oval  naevus,  rather  larger  than  a shilling, 

'■  ®du^tion  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  mention.  After  the 
# incisions  were  made  in  the  manner  described,  a little  pressure  was 
' tumour,  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaister. 

!,  pain,  nor  haemorrhagy.  Dr  Hall  expected  that 

^ . inilamraation  would  take  place,  and  that  a cicatrice  would  be  formed, 
f?  vhich,  from  its  solid  texture  and  progressive  contraction,  would 
L ibhterate  the  tumour.  For  several  weeks  there  was  little  or  no 
%;  mange.  Indeed  it  was  almost  concluded  that  the  plan  had  failed 
t VVhat  a short  time,  however,  did  not  effect,  a longer  period  accom- 
* )hshed  completely.  Plalf  a year  after  the  operation,  the  tumour 
^ vas  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  to  be 
learly  natural.  The  skin  itself  was  perfectly  preserved,  free  fi-oin 
» : my  appearance  of  scar. 
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Dr  Hall  observes  that  this  operation  might  be  repeated  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  and  with  more  or  fewer  punctures,  according 
to  the  degree  of  inflammatory  action  necessary  for  the  obliteration 
of  the  naevus.  Ho  points  out  the  appropriateness  of  such  a mode 
of  cure  when  the  disease  affects  the  eyelids,  where  pressure  is 
inapplicable,  and  the  loss  of  integument  is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
He  adds  that  pressure  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  treatment ; 
and  that  the  cure  in  the  case  detailed  was  gradually  effected,  long 
after  pressure  had  ceased  to  be  efraployed." 

7.  Seton.  The  cure  of  naevus  by  the  passage  of  a seton  through 
the  tumour,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Fawdington,  of  Manchester,  is 
tedious,  and  scarcely  less  painful  than  extirpation  by  the  ligature. 
The  seton  has  been  tried  only  in  venous  cases,  and  it  would  seem 
unsafe  to  venture  on  this  plan  of  cure  if  the  naevus  were  arterial. 
The  saving  of  deformity  is  the  great  recommendation  of  the  seton, 
its  use  being  followed  by  considerably  less  disfigurement  than  that 
which  must  attend  the  destruction  of  the  tumour,  either  by  caustic 
or  the  ligature.  Instead  of  leaving  a large  cicatrice,  as  must  be 
the  case  w'here  the  latter  remedies  are  employed,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  integuments  covering  the  tumour  is  preserved,  nearly 
as  entire  as  in  Dr  Hall’s  mode  of  cure ; little  more  than  the  scars 
produced  by  the  needle  remains  ; and  hence  the  deformity  is  really 
trifling,  a matter  of  great  importance  where  the  eyelids  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  employing  the  seton,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  two  material 
objects ; namely,  the  suppression  of  haemorrhagy  from  the  vessels 
divided  by  the  needle  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  a 
degree  of  irritation  sufficient  to  excite  inflammation  and  suppuration 
throughout  the  diseased  mass.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be 
accomplished  hy  using  a skein  of  spongy  cotton  thread,  large  enough 
fully  to  occupy  the  aperture  made  by  the  needle  ; and  the  second, 
by  using  a needle  that  will  admit,  relatively  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  tumour,  a seton  of  considerable  proportions.  If,  however,  tbe 
irritation  falls  short  of  the  proposed  object,  easy  means  are  afforded, 
by  the  newly  established  channel,  of  applying  other  irritants,  or 
even  caustic,  to  the  residue  of  the  morbid  growth,  without  destroy- 
ing the  integuments. 

Case  122.  — Elizabeth  Tetlow,  a vigorous-looking  child,  10  months  old,  had 
a small  subcutaneous  naevus  on  the  forehead  from  birth,  which  for  two  months  had 
shown  a disposition  to  grow',  and  on  the  12th  of  February  1827,  occupied  the  left 
half  of  the  front,  encroaching  on  the  eyelid,  and  extending  over  the  anterior  half  of 
the  corresponding  parietal  bone.  The  naevus  presented  the  purely  venous  char- 
acter ; there  was  neither  excitement  nor  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  arteries, 
nor  pulsation  in  the  tumour.  It  presented  the  usual  leaden  colour,  with  large 
veins  running  towards  and  over  its  surface.  It  admitted  of  being  reduced  by 
compression,  and  evidently  swelled  under  any  exertion  of  the  child.  The  cutis 
in  no  degree  participated  in  the  disease,  and  though  the  upper  lid  was  so  far 
involved  in  the  growth  that  it  could  not  be  voluntarily  rmsed,  yet  so  nicely  was 
the  swelling  defined,  and  so  strictly  limited  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  ti^uc, 
that  on  elevating  the  lid  in  a way  to  expose  the  conjunctiva,  no  vestige  ol  the 
peculiar  structure  became  apparent.  , 

The  seton  was  passed  through  the  long  diameter  of  the  tumour,  with  the  usu 
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I r precautions.  The  effects  being  less  severe  than  might  have  been  wished,  it  beino- 
i . only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tlie  seton  that  the  diseased  mass  became 
1 destroyed,  the  seton  was  retained  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Immediately  after 
j withdrawing  it,  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  injected  into  the 
ijcchannel  it  had  left  ; and  this  was  followed  by  a degree  of  inflammation  through 
i lithe  tumour,  which  it  was  hoped  would  entirely  obliterate  it.  After  a copious 
jildischarge,  however,  which  came  on  about  the  third  day,  and  continued  more  or 
i^t’.ess  for  a fortnight,  the  inflammatory  intumescence  subsided,  and  left  the  lateral 
ijl'portions  of  the  najvus  seemingly  in  their  original  state.  Mr  Fawdington  now 
■ poassed  a thick  skein  of  thread  in  a transverse  direction,  which  at  the  usual  time 
ijnroduced  the  wishcd-for  degree  of  irritation,  and  subsequent  discharge  from  the 
jkorifices.  But  after  a fortnight,  when  the  seton  was  removed,  it  was  found  that 
jiithe  lower  and  inner  division  of  the  tumour  had  not  been  completely  destroyed.  It 
|»:ippearing  advisable,  therefore,  to  employ  a more  direct  method  of  accomplishing 
jlihis,  Mr  Fawdington  again  availed  himself  of  the  channel  caused  by  the  seton, 
oassing  through  it  a cylinder  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  pushed  forwards  into  the 

i '-emainder  of  the  diseased  growth,  where  it  was  suffered  to  continue  about  a 

ii  juarter  of  a minute.  In  two  days,  a considerable  degree  of  inflammation  was 
ftexcited,  not  only  in  the  part  to  which  the  caustic  was  applied,  but  also  in  the  whole 
I jDite  of  the  original  tumour,  which  occasioned  the  fear  that  extensive  suppuration, 
for  even  sloughing  would  occur.  By  soothing  applications,  this  was  averted. 

I The  parts  remained  for  some  time  greatly  indurated,  the  induration  being 
ii  ccompanied  by  chronic  inflammation  ; which  conditions  were  relieved  by  occa- 
j ional  leeching  and  evaporating  washes.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  treat- 
iraent,  the  constitution  was  slightly  disturbed. 

t:  At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  every  trace  of  the  disease  had  disappeared, 

i»:md  the  parts  had  almost  regained  a healthy  aspect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
It-aalpebral  conjunctiva,  which,  from  having  been  involved  in  the  spread  of  inflam- 
Isuation  occasioned  by  the  caustic,  had  become  granular  and  thickened,  so  as  to 
ifequire  excision.  The  surface,  indeed,  where  the  tumour  had  been  situated, 
Ifjippeared  fuller  than  on  the  opposite  side ; the  veins  in  the  vicinity  remained 
jj.iiore  dilated  than  natural ; and  the  eyelid  did  not  admit  of  being  completely 
I;  taised.  The  only  cicatrices  were  those  left  by  the  apertures  of  the  seton,  which 
l>t'ere  by  no  means  consjhcuous  ; and  upon  the  whole,  the  disfiguration  was  unim- 
ortant.  By  the  7th  May  1830,  the  eyelid  had  not  entirely  regained  its  natural 
ppcarance,  being  still  a little  thickened,  and  incapable  of  being  fully  elevated ; 

1 et  it  could  be  sufficiently  raised  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  vision.  The 
it  icatrices  were  still  more  contracted  and  less  visible,  the  upper  and  outer  being 
oncealed  by  the  hair,  whilst  those  exposed  to  observation  were  not  more  offensive 
) the  eye  than  the  scar  left  by  the  variolous  pustule.  >2 

i Mr  Fawdington  observes  that  though  the  seton  in  this  case  was 
1 ot  competent  in  itself  to  cure  the  naevus,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
contributed  in  a principal  degree  to  that  end,  and  afforded  an 
I'  pportunity  of  modifying  the  application  of  caustic  in  such  a way 
f -s  to  preserve  the  integuments.  It  is  obvious  from  the  situation 
j nd  dimensions  of  the  tumour,  that  neither  ligature,  excision,  nor 
austic  in  the  usual  way  of  employing  it,  could  have  been  judiciously 
..  dopted ; for,  independently  of  the  risk  of  hsemorrhagy,  and  the 
eformity  which  would  have  been  occasioned,  the  particular  functions 
f the  parts  implicated,  especially  of  the  eyelid,  would  have  been 
-ssentially  impaired.  Though  the  progress  of  the  cure  was  tedious, 
ad  the  little  patient  at  one  time  apparently  in  hazard  from  excessive 
iflammation,  the  result  upon  the  whole  was  gratifying,  and  the  case 
iistructive,  as  it  taught  the  fact,  that  caustic  applied  internally  to  the 
lorbid  growth,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  its 
integuments.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  cautious  in  the  use 
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of  this  remedy,  which  is  intended  to  act  not  so  much  in  directly 
disorganizing  the  diseased  texture,  as  in  exciting  a degree  of  in- 
flammation, by  which  its  obliteration  is  to  be  effected. 

8.  Ligature.  One  mode  of  using  the  ligature  in  cases  of  cutaneous 
naevus,  is  the  following  : — The  tumour  being  laid  hold  of  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
proper  substance  of  the  lid,  two  or  more  straight  needles  are  passed 
under  it,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other ; the  ligature  is  then  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  tumour,  under  the  needles,  and  is  drawn  tight. 

Another  method  is,  to  pass  a curved  needle,  armed  with  two 
strong  waxed  linen  threads,  through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  so  as 
to  divide  it  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  grasped  by  its 
own  ligature.  If  the  tumour  is  very  large,  it  may  be  divided  into 
four  portions,  by  passing  the  needle,  armed  as  before,  a second  time, 
but  at  right  angles  to  its  first  direction.  The  ligatures  are  to  be 
drawn  tight,  and  secured  by  a double  knot.  If  any  part  of  the 
tumour  slips  from  the  grasp  of  the  ligature  intended  to  embrace  it,  a 
needle  must  be  thrust  under  that  part,  and  held  there  till  the  knot 
is  tied. 

In  the  course  of  48  hours,  the  tumour  will  have  entirely  lost  its 
vitality,  so  that  it  may  be  sliced  off,  and  the  ligatures  removed  ; or 
it  may  be  left,  till  it  turns  black,  shrivels,  and  falls  off,  which,  in 
naevi  of  the  eyelids,  generally  happens  in  five  or  six  days.  A poul- 
tice is  then  to  be  applied,  and  continued  till  the  exposed  surface 
granulates  and  heals.  Some  very  extensive  and  irregular  nsevi, 
stretching  over  the  neighbouring  parts  as  well  as  the  eyelids,  may 
require  more  than  two  ligatures. 

If  the  naevus  is  entirely  subcutaneous,  the  skin  may  be  divided 
and  turned  aside,  so  as  to  expose  the  tumour,  to  which  the  ligatures 
are  then  to  be  applied. 

I may  here  notice  M.  Lallemand’s  modes  of  treating  naevus.  He 
sometimes  inserts  a number  of  pins  into  the  tumour,  without  trans- 
fixing 'it,  and  twists  a waxed  thread  around  the  pins.  They  are 
removed  in  seven  or  eight  days,  or  when  they  are  thought  likely  to 
have  excited  sufficient  inflammation  to  consolidate  the  morbid  structure. 
In  other  cases,  he  makes  an  incision  through  the  whole  substance  of 
the  naevus,  and  immediately  unites  the  two  lips  of  the  wound  by 
needles  and  the  twisted  suture.  The  inflammation  and  the  cicatrice 
which  follow,  obliterate  the  tumour.*® 

9.  Excision.  Naevi  and  anastomotic  aneurisms  have  occasionally 
been  removed  by  excision.  This  is  an  effectual,  but  by  no  means  ■ 
a very  safe  mode  of  cure.  When  the  morbid  growth  itself  is  cut,  a 
powerful  gush  of  arterial  blood  takes  place,  which  can  hardly  be 
restrained,  and  although  the  knife  keeps  clear  of  the  tumour, 
there  is,  in  general,  very  serious  haemorrhagy,  so  that  in  removing 
even  small  naevi  in  this  way,  alarm  has  justly  been  excited  for  the 
life  of  the  patient,  and  the  recovery  of  strength  and  colour  has  been 
very  tedious. 

Case  123.  — A gentleman,  of  about  25  years  of  age,  had  an  aneurism  by 
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'.anastomosis  upon  his  forehead.  It  began  with  a small  spot  like  a pimple,  of  the 
>’size  of  a pea,  and  w'as,  when  he  consulted  Mr  John  Bell,  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  It 
«was  seated  close  upon  the  eyebrow,  and  at  its  commencement  was  so  small,  and 
yso  little  troublesome,  that  it  was  believed  to  be  a pimple,  brought  on  by  a tight 
:;hal.  When  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a sparrow’s  egg,  the  patient  thought  he 
ifelt  occasional  pulsation  in  it.  He  consulted  a surgeon,  who  found  the  pulsation 
lidistinct,  pronounced  it  to  be  au  aneurism,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  cut  out. 

: IThe  patient  delayed,  and  was  recommended  by  some  one  to  try  pressure.  This 
! pproducing  pain  but  no  good  effect,  he  let  the  aneurism  grow  for  five  years. 

An  operation  was  now  decided  on.  The  tumour  appeared, to  derive  its  blood 
i ffrom  two  arteries  ; one,  a branch  of  the  temporal,  enlarged  and  tortuous,  which 
I : passed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tumour,  while  the  other,  coming  from  within 
I ;:the  orbit,  entered  the  lower  end.  These  two  arteries  and  the  intermediate 
;;  tumour  beat  in  concert,  and  very  strongly.  Under  the  apprehension  that  the 
I '.disease  was  merely  an  enlarged  artery,  the  surgeon  first  passed  a ligature  round 
i the  arterial  branch  coming  from  the  orbit,  and  tied  it ; but  this  did  not  abate  the 
i’  ))ulsation  of  the  aneurism.  He  next  tied  the  temporal  branch,  but  the  jnilsation 
I : remained  unaffected.  The  tumour  was  then  laid  open  in  its  whole  length.  It 
! ' bled  very  profusely.  A needle,  armed  with  a ligature,  was  stuck  into  its  centre, 
i 'where  there  was  one  artery  larger  than  the  others  ; but  from  all  the  rest  of  the 

• surface  there  was  one  continual  gush  of  blood.  The  haemorrhagy  was  repressed, 

. and  the  wound  bound  up  with  a compress  and  bandage.  It  healed  slowly,  the 
i ligature  came  away  with  difficulty,  the  pulsation  began  again,  and  by  the  time 
; the  wound  was  healed,  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  before  the  operation. 

For  nine  months  the  patient  allowed  the  disease  to  go  on  unmolested,  and 
■.then  consulted  Mr  Bell.  The  tumour  was  of  a regular  oval  form,  and  across  the 
".middle  of  it  ran  the  scar  of  the  operation.  The  spot  was  not  purple  on  its  sur- 
'.Face,  but  was  covered  by  a firm,  sound  skin.  The  two  arteries  were  felt  pulsat- 
i ing  with  great  force ; and  when  the  patient  was  heated,  stooped,  or  breathed 
t hard,  the  pulsations  became  ver}'  strong.  By  this  time  it  was  affected  also  with 
ppaiu.  Mr  Bell  knew,  that  if  he  cut  within  the  active  circle  of  the  tumour,  he 
'bhould  have  innumerable  blood-vessels  to  contend  with.  He  therefore  resolved 
t to  cut  out  this  aneurism,  not  to  eut  into  it.  He  made  an  oval  incision,  which 
t'comprehended  about  a fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  dissected  the 
?skiu  of  each  side  down  from  it  rapidly,  went  down  to  the  root  of  the  tumour,  and 
' turned  it  out  from  the  bone.  It  bled  furiously  during  the  operation,  but  the 
moment  it  was  turned  out,  the  bleeding  ceased.  The  two  arteries  were  tied,  the 
eyebrow  was  brought  nicely  together,  and  the  incision  healed  in  1 0 days.  The 
' tumour  appeared  a perfect  cellular  mass,  like  a piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  blood. 

I 1 his,  then,  is  a striking  example  of  the  subcutaneous  arterial 
I aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  of  the  mode  of  cure  by  excision.  The 
! following  case,  related  by  Mr  Allan  Burns,  furnishes  an  instance  of 
I the  cutaneous  and  venous  variety  of  naBvus. 

™iddle-aged  stout  man,  presented  a large,  livid,  compressible 
» tumour,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  right  orbit.  The  swelling  had  existed  from  birth, 
was  sometimes  more  distended  than  at  others,  but  was  seldom  productive  of  pain, 

* when  injured,  on  which  occasion  it  poured  out  a considerable  quantity  of 

f *1 1 ’]  pulsated  ; but  during  exertion,  or  walking  in  a very  hot  or 

. very  co  day,  it  became  exceedingly  tense.  Externally  it  covered  about  one 

■ ? f tuuiporal  extremity  of  the  ujiper  eyelid,  and  it  occupied  the  whole 

extent  of  the  lower  one,  the  folds  of  which  were  separated  to  such  au  extent,  as 
, .0  produce  an  unseemly,  irregular,  and  pendulous  swelling,  which  hung  down 
/ over  the  clieek.  Towards  the  outer  caiithus  of  the  eye,  the  morbid  texture  was 
nterposed  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  to  within  the  eighth  of  an 
■■  nch  from  the  cornea.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  direction  that  the  disease  was  spreading, 
from  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  the  tumour  was  prolonged  both  outwards,  and 
lownwards.  In  the  first  direction,  it  extended  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
7 emporal  and  malar  bones  ; in  the  latter,  it  descended  nearly  half  au  inch  below 
" ■rn  parotid  duct.  Through  its  whole  extent,  the  tumour  was  free 

? rom  pulsation  ; no  large  artery  could  be  traced  into  it  j by  jircssurc  it  was 
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readily  emptied  of  its  contents  ; but,  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  it  was  again 
slowly  filled.  When  emptied,  by  rubbing  the  collapsed  sac  between  the  fingers, 
a doughy  impression  was  communicated  to  them.  On  the  surface  it  was  of  a 
dark  purple  colour,  with  a tint  of  blue  on  those  parts  covered  by  the  skin,  but 
where  invested  by  the  conjunctiva,  it  had  a shade  of  red.  It  was  cold  and  flabby, 
communicating  to  the  fingers  the  same  sensation  which  is  received  on  grasping 
the  wattles  of  a turkey-cock. 

As  the  tumour  was  increasing,  and  threatened  to  extend  over  the  eye,  the 
patient  was  anxious  for  its  removal.  Mr  Burns  began  the  operation  by  detaching 
the  lower  eyelid  along  its  whole  extent,  he  then  dissected  away  that  part  of  the 
tumour  adhering  to  the  sclerotica,  and  next  removed  that  which  adhered  to  the 
upper  eyelid.  This  being  done,  he  tied  a j)retty  large  artery  which  passed  into 
the  tumour  from  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  by  the  temporal  side  of 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle.  The  next  stage  of  the  operation  consisted  in  dis- 
secting off  the  tumour  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  zygo- 
matic process,  the  malar  bone,  and  from  over  the  branches  of  the  j>ortio  dura, 
and  the  parotid  duct.  After  the  great  body  of  the  tumour  was  in  this  way 
removed,  Mr  Burns  found  that  a part  of  the  spongy  morbid  mass  still  remained 
attached  to  the  parts  behind  tlie  parotid  duct  and  portio  dura.  He  also  discovered 
that  some  of  the  tumour  dipt  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  temporal  muscle,  which 
was  reticulated.  From  these  parts  there  was  a general  oozing  of  blood ; and 
from  the  divided  transverse  facial  artery,  as  well  as  from  the  arteries  which  per- 
forated the  malar  bone  and  the  masseter  muscle,  there  was  a pretty  profuse 
bleeding.  The  vessels  were  secured,  and  then,  w ith  the  forceps  and  scissors,  Mr 
Burns  cleared  away  the  diseased  matter  from  behind  the  parotid  duct  and  portio 
dura,  both  of  which  were  thus  detaehed  from  all  connexion  with  the  neighbouring 
parts.  In  the  same  way,  he  was  oblige<l  to  cut  away  a quantity  of  diseased  sub- 
stance from  behind  the  zygoma.  As  the  morbid  j)arts  were  here  ill  defined,  and 
much  intermixed  with  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  a considerable  part  of  it 
required  to  be  taken  away,  and  in  doing  this,  the  deep-seated  anterior  temporal 
artery  was  divided.  What  of  the  tumour  remained  on  the  cheek,  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  zygomatic  muscle,  and  was  so  closely  incorporated  with  its  substance, 
that  the  one  could  not  be  separated  from  the  other.  The  insulated  part  of  the  jmrtio 
dura  and  the  parotid  duct  w ere  now  laid  back  on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the  edges 
of  the  integuments  brought  into  contact  over  them,  and  supported  by  means  of  a 
single  suture.  Over  the  malar  bone  the  lips  of  the  wound  could  not  be  made 
to  approach,  nor  did  the  oozing  from  the  bone  cease.  A fold  of  linen  and  a layer 
of  sponge  were  therefore  laid  into  this  part  of  the  wound,  and  retained  there 
by  a compress  and  bandage,  applied  so  tightly,  as  to  restrain  the  bleeding. 

The  sponge  was  removed  two  days  afterwards,  and  an  attemjjt  made  to  bring 
the  lips  of  the  wound  nearer  to  eadi  other.  The  sore  began  to  granulate,  and 
threw  out  a flabby  red  fungus,  the  growth  of  which  could  not  be  checked  by 
the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper.  By  bringing  the  edges  of  the  sore  toge- 
ther, it  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
completely  cicatrized. 

Three  years  after  the  operation,  the  jiatient  continued  free  from  any  return  of 
the  disease,  and  the  cicatrice  was  becoming  smaller.  The  only  inconvenience 
which  he  experienced,  arose  from  the  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid  being  impaired, 
by  its  adhesion  to  that  part  df  the  sclerotica  from  which  the  tumour  had  been 
di.«!sected.  From  the  same  cause,  the  eye  did  not  possess  the  same  latitude  of 
motion  as  formerly.  It  required  a considerable  effort  to  turn  the  pupil  towards 
the  nose.'s 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  how  very 
diflPerent  in  activity,  if  not  in  nature,  this  case  of  Mr  Burns  is  from 
that  of  Mr  Bell,  and  how  much  less  the  danger  attending  the  ex- 
tirpation of  such  a passive  or  venous  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
compared  to  that  which  is  inseparable  from  every  attempt  to  touch 
with  the  knife,  the  active  or  arterial  tumour  of  the  same  sort. 

10.  Obliteration  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  bold  and  successful 
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; practice  of  Mr  Travers,  wlio,  for  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  within 
; the  orbit,  tied  the  common  carotid  artery,  has  been  followed  by  Mr 
VVardrop  in  several  cases  of  this  disease  situated  externally.  In 
I these  cases,  Mr  Wardrop  went  upon  the  probability,  that  if  the 
I current  through  a nsevus  were  arrested  by  tying  the  arterial  trunk 
: supplying  it,  the  blood  contained  in  the  cells,  or  parenchyma  of  the 
t tumour,  would  undergo  a process  of  coagulation,  as  the  blood  does 
i in  a common  aneurismal  sac  after  the  artery  has  been  tied,  that  the 
I coagulated  blood  would  be  afterwards  absorbed,  and  the  parenchyma 
of  the  tumour  gradually  shrink.  Mr  Wardrop  has  published  the 
j particulars  of  three  cases  of  nsevus  of  the  face,  in  which  he  tied  the 
common  carotid  artery.  All  the  three  patients  were  young  children. 
Two  of  them  died,  the  circumstances  previously  to  the  operation 
being  very  unfavourable. 

Case  125. — A female  child,  five  months  old,  had  a large  subcutaneous  naevus 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  covering  one  half  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  eye- 
brow, and  the  upper  eyelid.  The  eyelid  could  not  be  sufficiently  raised  to  expose 
the  eyeball,  nor  could  the  precise  limits  of  the  disease  be  traced  in  the  orbit, 
within  which  it  seemed  to  penetrate  deeply.  The  tumour  was  of  a pale  blue 
colour,  and  there  were  numerous  tortuous  veins  in  the  integuments  covering  it. 
It  had  no  pulsation,  felt  doughy  and  inelastic,  and  when  squeezed  became  greatly 
diminished  ; on  removal  of  the  pressure,  its  original  size  was  rapidly  restored. 

As  it  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous,  and  probably  even  impracticable, 
to  remove  the  tumour  with  the  knife,  and  as  it  had  been  rajndly  increasing 
: since  a few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  Mr  Wardrop  concluded  that  the 
I only  chance  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  was  by  tying  the  common 
I carotid  artery  of  that  side  on  which  the  tumour  was  situated.  The  incision  of 
' the  integuments  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  along  the  tracheal  edge 

■ of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  the  rest  of  the  dissection  was  accomplished  chiefly 

■ with  a sharp-pointed  double-edged  silver  knife.  The  operation  was  more  difficult 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  a simple  dissection  amongst  healthy  parts, 

' from  the  unceasing  crying  of  the  infant,  which  kept  the  larynx  and  trachea  in 
constant  motion  upwards  and  downwards.  This  not  only  prevented  the  pulsation 
of  the  carotid  from  being  distinguished,  but  when  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  was 
distinctly  penetrated  by  the  j)oint  of  the  knife,  rendered  it  difficult  to  get  the 
point  of  Bremner’s  aneurismal  needle  conducted  by  the  finger  fairly  within  the 
sheath.  When,  however,  the  latter  step  of  the  operation  was  accomplished,  the 

■ needle  passed  around  the  artery  with  great  facility.  Some  divided  vessels  bled 
a good  deal  during  the  operation,  so  that  the  wound  was  kept  filled  with  blood, 
and  the  dissection  was  necessarily  conducted  with  the  finger  as  the  only  guide. 
The  ligature  being  tied,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  a 
single  stitch,  and  no  adhesive  plaister  or  bandage  employed. 

The  infant  appeared  pale  and  much  exliausted  after  tlie  operation,  and  had  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies.  A remarkable  change  was  immediately 
observed  in  the  tumour.  No  sooner  had  the  earotid  been  tied,  than  the  child 
was  observed  to  raise  the  upj)er  eyelid  sufficiently  to  expose  the  eyeball,  which, 
until  that  period,  had  never  been  in  view  on  account  of  the  swoln  state  of  the 
lid.  The  colour  ot  the  tumour  also  changed,  losing  its  scarlet  hue,  and  appearing 
of  a much  darker  blue  shade,  a change,  observes  Mr  Wardrop,  which  evidently 
1 had  arisen  from  the  collapse  of  the'  arteries,  whilst  the  veins  and  cells  of  the 
(tumour  remained  filled  with  venous  blood.  Soon  after  the  operation,  the  child 
I became  tranquil,  and  in  a few  hours  was  permitted  to  suck,  care  bavin"-  been 
I taken,  to  keep  the  mother’s  mind  easy  by  her  absence  during  the  operation,  and 
’ by  concealing  from  her  the  extent  of  the  wound.  The  child  passed  a very  quiet 
I night,  the  operation  seeming  to  produce  very  slight  excitement  in  the  general 
■system.  She  continued  to  suck  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  w-ound 
inflamed  so  little  as  to  require  no  dressing.  The  ligature  came  away  upon  the 
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llth  day.  On  the  day  following  the  operation,  the  tumour  continued  of  the 
same  diminished  bulk,  and  of  the  same  dark  purple  colour,  which  it  had  assumed 
immediately  after  the  artery  was  tied.  On  meling  the  tumour,  it  seemed  either 
as  if  the  blood  which  it  contained  had  cpagulatcd,  or  that  it  was  emptied  of  its 
blood ; for  [)ressure,  instead  of  em[)t.ying  its  contents,  now  j)roduced  iio  sensible  alter- 
ation. A gradual,  though  not  always  regularly  progressive  diminution  followed; 
by  degrees,  more  and  more  of  the  eyeball  became  exposed  ; and  ten  months  after 
the  ojieration,  nothing  of  the  tumour  remained,  more  than  the  membranous  bag 
whieh  was  originally  distended  with  blood. '6 

Case  126. — A fat  comely  girl,  18  years  old,  was  admitted  as  a patient  into  the 
Massachusetts  General  Ilosj)ital,4th  May  1829.  Little  more  than  a year  before 
that  time,  she  began  to  experienee  a strange  feeling  in  the  inner  .angle  of  the  right 
eye,  at  the  anastomosis  of  the  facial,  ophthalmic,  and  frontal  arteries.  This  sen- 
sation she  described  as  a crow'ding  feeling  in  the  eye.  It  soon  extended  to 
the  head,  and  was  accompanied  with  a pain  so  severe,  that  though  otherwise  in 
perfect  health,  she  was  obliged  to  give  nj)  her  work  as  a house-servant,  and  had 
remained  idle  for  some  months  before  entering  the  hospital. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a tumour  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  just  above  the 
lacrymal  sac,  as  large  as  a hazel  nut.  It  had  an  active  pulsation,  which  extended 
into  the  neighbouring  arteries.  Tlie  pulsations  of  the  facial  were  very  strong ; 
and  by  compressing  that  artery,  the  vibrations  of  the  tumour  were  much  lessened. 
Compression  of  the  temporal  artery  produced  no  change.  The  skin  over  the 
tumour  w'as  slightly  reddened,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  heat.  The  carotid 
artery  had  an  augmentctl  pul.sation.  Pressure  on  tiiis  artery  suspended  the  pulse 
of  the  tumour.  The  stethoscope,  aj)plicd  over  the  carotid  and  facial  arteries, 
gave  the  saw-mill  sound. 

After  observing  the  case  for  a few  days.  Dr  Warren  performed  the  following 
operation.  lie  made  a small  incision,  between  the  tumour  and  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit.  The  pulsation  of  the  anastomosing  branch  of  the  oj)hthalinic  was  dis- 
covered, and  a ligature  passed  round  this  branch.  Next,  an  incision  was  made 
across  the  facial  artery,  below  the  tumour,  and  after  allowing  about  18  ounces  of 
blood  to  flow,  a compress  was  applied,  including  the  artery  and  the  tumour.  On 
the  division  of  the  facial,  the  pulsation  ceased,  and  the  patient  was  relieved  from 
her  distressing  feelings.  On  removing  the  comjwess,  three  days  after,  a slight 
pulsation  was  perceived.  ' The  w ounds  healed  immediately,  and  the  patient  find- 
ing herself  very  comfortable,  was  discharged  on  the  1st  .Tune,  although  tlic  pulsa- 
tion had  not  w holly  ceased. 

Dr  Warren  w’as  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cutting  off  the  supply  from  the 
ophthalmic  and  facial  arteries  would  be  followed  by  a disappearance  of  the 
tumour.  His  expectations  were  disappointed.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the 
patient  returned  to  the  hosj)ital.  A very  slight  pulsation  was  discernible  in  the 
tumour,  and  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  eye  had  a pulsation  somewhat  stronger 
than  that  on  the  right  side.  The  arteries  leading  into  it,  had  strong  pulsations. 
The  carotid,  on  each  side,  cspcci.ally  on  the  right,  throbbed  violently  ; so  that 
she  sometimes  said  she  felt  as  if  the  top  of  her  hea(l  were  flying  off.  The  upper 
part  of  the  face  and  the  forehead  were  red  and  swoln ; and,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  a great  aggravation  of  disease. 

Dr  Warren  was  .at  a loss  how  to  proceed,  as  the  disease  now  appeared  equally 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right  side,  and  extended  apparently  to  the  whole  arterial 
system  of  each.  He  began  by  trying  the  effect  of  general  remedies.  The  patient 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ; to  live  as  low  as  possible ; to  have  blood 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  applied  frequently  to  the  head  ; and  to  take  the 
tincture  of  digitalis.  These  measures  were  followed  by  no  favourable  effect.  ^ Dr 
W.  therefore  laid  bare  and  penetrated  the  temporal  artery  of  the  right  side, 
allowed  it  to  bleed  freely,  and  then  divided  it  ; but  the  pulsations  remained  un- 
mitigated. There  seemed  but  one  course  left,  that  of  tying  both  carotids,  or 
rather,  of  tying  one,  and,  if  this  did  not  answer,  the  other. 

On  the  2*d  January  1830,  Dr  W.  tied  the  right  carotid.  Tlic  pulsations  on  the 
right  side  were  immediately  relieved.  Those  on  the  left  continued  for  a time,  then 
slowly  subsided,  and  on  the  3d  March,  the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly  well. 
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Dr  W.  thinks  that  the  complete  success,  from  tying  the  right  carotid,  showed 
it  that  the  affection  of  the  left  side  was  altogether  sympathetic. 

As  the  interruption  of  the  current  through  the  facial  and  ophthal- 
^rmic  arteries  was  not  successful  in  checking  the  disease  in  the  case 
||j\iust  quoted,  while  it  was  ultimately  cured  by  tying  the  carotid,  it 
^jimight  perhaps  seem  advisable  in  similar  cases  to  begin  by  securing 
|t’the  carotid,  and  not  the  immediate  arteries  of  the  tumour.  Dr 
1 AVarren  states,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  inference  he  should 
jiidraw.  He  would  not  recommend  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  in  such 
case,  in  the  first  instance,  because  he  should  expect  that  vessels 
<m30  small  as  those  passing  into  the  tumour,  and  communicating  so 
I ( freely  with  those  of  the  other  side,  would  be  immediately  supplied 
I i with  blood  from  anastomosing  arteries,  to  a sufficient  degree  to  keep 
f up  the  circulation,  and  maintain  the  morbid  action  in  the  tumour. 
■| : He  feels  satisfied  that  tying  the  carotid  at  first  would  not  have 
1 accomplished  the  cure  in  the  above  instance.  The  facial,  temporal, 
land  ophthalmic  arteries  had  been  previously  divided,  and  the  dis- 
■ ease  had  felt  the  impression  of  this  measure  ; the  suspension  of  the 
current  from  the  carotid,  coming  in  aid  of  the  means  already  em 
ployed,  was  sufficient  to  edect  a cure.  In  support  of  these  views, 
IDr  W.  refers  to  the  case  of  a woman,  who  having  fallen  down 
<btairs,  and  struck  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye,  a pulsating  tu- 
mour arose  there,  which  affected  the  vision  of  the  eye.  It  extended 

J 'lnto  the  orbit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  the  ophthalmic  branch 
■ivithin  the  tumour.  He  therefore  tied  the  carotid,  but  without  any 
I ; dleviation  of  the  disease.  He  would  then  have  attempted  the  angu- 
I ar  arteries;  hut  the  patient  refused,  and  left  the  hospital.  These 
■I  ;dews  of  Dr  Warren  arc  confirmed  by  a case  of  naevus  situated  on 
I ffie  vertex,  in  which  both  carotids  were  tied  by  Dr  Mussey,  with 
I ittle  permanent  advantage,  the  disease  afterwards  requiring  to  he 
\ extirpated.  This  was  done  six  weeks  after  tying  the  second  artery, 
I it  the  expense  of  a considerable  share  of  hajmorrhagy ; from  the 
I consequence  of  which,  however,  the  patient  eventually  recovered.'® 

* VVith  regard  to  the  various  methods,  of  treating  naevus,  it  has 
^ )een  ivell  observed  by  Mr  Philips,  that  each  has  succeeded,  and  all 
' lave  failed. 


* Telangiectasia,  fromTiXa;  end,  ayyiioi  uesse/,  and  ixTans  extension,  Tumeur 
1 erectile  ot  the  1‘rench.  The  disease  here  under  consideration  affects  the  capil- 
anes,  but  there  is  an  analogous  state  of  the  arterial  trunks,  sometimes  called 
ineurisma  rgeemosum.  See  Glasgow  Medical  .lournal ; Vol.  i.  p.  81 ; Glasgow, 
828.  There  is  also  a varix  racemosus,  for  cases  of  which  see  Warren’s  Surgical 
dbservations  on  Tumours,  p.  427;  Boston,  1837. 

\ 2 Bell’s  Principles  of  Surgery ; Vol.  i.  p.  456  ; Edinburgh,  1801.  Bateman’s 

f Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  329;  London,  1819.  Fawdington,  in  Nortli 
f England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  i.  p.  56  ; Manchester,  1830. 
ffiilips,in  London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xii.  p.  7;  London,  1833. 

2 Traite  dcs  Maladies  Chirurgicales ; Tome  ii.  p.  269;  Paris,  1814. 

^ * Surgical  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  on  Miscellaneous  Sub- 

:cts,  p.  228;  London,  1810. 

' ^ Medico-Chirurgical  Review  ; Vol.  vii.  p.  280;  London,  1827.  Lancet;  Vol. 
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xii.  p.  760;  London,  1827.  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ; Vol.  i.  p.  93;  Glasgow, 
1828. 

® Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie ; Vol.  i.  p.  485;  Dresden,  1831. 

Lancet;  Vol.  xi. JP.  652;  London,  1827. 

® London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  xix.  p.  13;  London,  1836. 

® Ibid.  Vol.  xxi.  p,  529  ; London,  1837. 

•0  Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.,  p.  418;  yi 
Boston,  1837.  ™ 

London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  vii.  p.  677  ; London,  1831.  Lancet,  Nov. 
1837,  p.  353. 

North  of  England  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal ; Vol.  i,  p.  66;  Manchester, 
1830.  See  Macilwain,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xviii.  p.  189; 
London,  1833. 

*3  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine  ; II®  Serie,  Tome  viii.  p.  5 ; Paris,  1835. 

Principles  of  Surgery;  Vol.  i.  p.  461  ; Edinburgh,  1801. 

*5  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  331  ; ! 
Glasgow,  1824. 

Lancet;  Vol.  xii.  p.  267 ; London,  1827.  Mr  Wardrop’s  unsuccessful  cases 
are  contained  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, Vol.  ix.,  and  in  the  voluraef 
of  the  Lancet  now  quoted. 

Op.  Cit.  p.  400. 

London  Medical  Gazette ; Vol.  vi.  p.  76  ; London,  1830. 
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The  looseness  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  and  the' 
absence  of  adipose  tissue,  permit  them  readily,  and  to  a great  ex-' 
tent,  to  become  oedematous.  This  affection  may  depend  either  on 
local  or  on  general  causes. 

There  is  generally  some  oedema  attending  the  acute  stages  of  the 
ophthalmiie.  We  see  the  lids  become  oedematous  from  w'ounds  and 
bruises ; from  erysipelas  ; from  diseases  of  the  orbit,  as  necrosis  ; or 
diseases  within  that  cavity,  as  orbital  tumours  ; from  the  irritation^ 
of  abscesses  of  the  face  or  scalp  ; from  the  application  of  pressure 
to  the' lower  parts  of  the  face,  as  after  the  operation  for  harelip. 
When  disease  of  the  orbit,  or  within  it,  is  the  cause,  the  oedema  often 
affects  the  opposite  lids,  as  well  as  those  of  the  same  side ; and  the 
like  is  observed  when  abscesses  about  the  head  are  the  cause.  After, 
scarlatinous  ophthalmia,  and  after  the  too  frequent  use  of  emollient 
fomentations  and  poultices,  during  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
eyes,  particularly  where  the  poultices  are  allowed  to  become  cold,' 
and  to  lie  long  without  being  changed  or  removed,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  the  lids  become  puffy  and  (Edematous.  : 

In  other  cases,  oedema  of  the  lids  is  part  of  a general  dropsy,  as; 
in  the  anasarca  consequent  to  scarlet  fever ; or  it  exists  without  any|> 
other  part  of  the  body  being  dropsical,  in  adults  of  leucophlegmatio 
constitution,  or  in  scrofulous  children.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to 
be  a sympathetic  affection,  connected  with  disease  in  some  remote 
organ.  Thus,  Dr  Parry  observed  it  in  several  instances,  in  con- 
nexion with  violent  pain  of  head,  depending  probably  on  costive- 
ness.* It  rarely  happens  that  this  affection  occurs  spontaneously. 
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I or  without  some  evident  cause,  in  an  individual  otherwise  perfectly 
1 healthy. 

The  eyelids  affected  with  oedema  are  swoln,  smooth,  pale,  semi- 
t transparent,  and  soft ; yielding  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 

; and  in  some  cases  retaining  the  mark  of  pressure  for  a time.  Their 
1 motions  are  impeded,  and  the  eyes  cannot  be  completely  opened. 

GEdema  of  the  eyelids  succeeding  to  a wound  or  bruise,  to  an 
! attack  of  erysipelas,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a bandage  on  the  lower 
j parts  of  the  face,  is  gradually  and  completely  removed,  when  the 
( cause  which  had  produced  it  ceases  to  operate.  That  which  appears 
! : in  the  morning  in  persons  of  a leucophlegmatic  habit,  diminishes 
i during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  is  not  dangerous.  That  which 
I arises  in  scrofulous  children,  or  in  adults  without  any  evident  cause, 

I continues  long,  or  comes  and  goes  at  uncertain  intervals  of  time, 
j Blood-letting  in  scarlatinous  dropsy,  and  diuretics  in  other  varieties 
I of  this  disease,  prove  effectual  in  removing  the  attending  oedema  of 
t the  lids,  in  proportion  as  the  urine  becomes  natural  and  copious. 

I It  is  only  when  this  affection  is  part  of  a general  anasarca,  that 
i . it  seems  at  all  influenced  by  such  remedies.  In  other  cases,  gentle 
! stimulants  externally,  and  tonics  internally,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
’ vantage.  Bathing  the  lids  with  rose-water,  or  with  lime-water 
t sharpened  with  a little  brandy,  will  be  found  useful.  Bags  of  dried 
. aromatic  herbs,  as  chamomile  flowers,  sage,  or  rosemary,  with  a little 
I powdered  camphor,  suspended  from  the  brow,  so  as  to  cover  the 
lids,  are  highly  recommended.  The  bags. should  be  made  of  old 
linen,  quilted,  so  as  to  keep  the  herbs  equally  spread  out.  When 
■ the  oedema  is  periodic,  and  without  any  evident  cause,  a blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  will  be  found  advantageous.  In  scrofulous  and 
debilitated  subjects,  chalybeates,  and  the  preparations  of  cinchona, 
are  indicated. 



I > Collections  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  C.  H.  Parry,  M.  D. ; 
» Vol.  i.  p.  581  ; London,  1825. 


1 

SECTION  XXII. EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

A swelling  of  the  eyelids,  produced  by  the  presence  of  air  in  their 
:•  cellular  membrane,  may  either  be  part  of  a general  emphysema, 
..  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  in  which  case 
' the  air,  escaping  from  the  lungs,  spreads  through  the  whole  body, 

' and  accumulates  chiefly  where  the  cellular  substance  is  loose ; or  it 
> may  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  injury  of  the  nasal  parietes,  as 
; shall  permit  the  air  to  pass  from  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  through  the 
lacerated  or  fractured  part,  directly  into  the  cellular  membrmie  of 
the  eyelids. 

1 he  following  cases  illustrate  the  second  variety  of  emphysema 
of  the  evelids.*  ^ ^ 
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Case  127. — A young  man  received  a violent  blow  on  the'nose,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  experienced  rather  severe  pain.  Sonic  hours  after,  while  forcibly 
blowing  his  nose,  he  felt  a peculiar  sensation  ascending  along  the  side  of  it,  to  tlie 
internal  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  spreading  to  the  two  eyelids.  These  imme- 
diately became  so  much  swoln,  that  the  eye  was  entirely  covered.  When  the 
patient  was  received  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  the  lids  were  very  tense  and  shining,  but 
indolent  and  without  any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin.  An  emphysematous  cre- 
pitation was  distinctly  perceived. 

He  was  bled  from  the  arm,  and  compresses  dipped  in  a discutient  lotion  were 
applied  over  the  swelling.  In  four  or  five  days  the  cure  was  complete.  M. 
Dupuytren  supposed  that  the  blow  received  by  the  patient  had  occasioned  lacera- 
tion of  the  pituitary  membrane,  opposite  the  union  of  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the 
nose,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  nasal  bone.* 

Case  128.  — A lad,  of  16  years  of  age,  as  he  was  going  along  the  street,  with  ^ 
a load,  ran  inadvertently  agfunst  a person  passing  in  the  opposite  direction ; a • 
scuffle  ensued,  in  which  he  received  a severe  blow  immediately  over  the  right 
frontal  sinus.  About  an  hour  after,  having  occasion  to  blow  his  nose,  the  eyelids 
and  parts  adjacent  became  immediately  inflated,  so  as  completely  to  close  the  eye ; 
and  ne  felt  the  air  rush,  he  said,  into  those  parts.  On  being  admitted  into  Guy’s 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Morgan,  tlie  eyelids  were  much  distended,  and 
so  closely  approximated,  that  they  could  not  be  separated  by  any  voluntary  effort 
of  the  patient ; the  eyebrow  was  alsd  puffed  up,  and  the  cellular  membrane  be-  ^ 
tween  the  ear  and  the  orbit  was  in  the  same  state  of  emphysema.  The  parts  were  1 
not  at  all  painful  on  pressure;  they  yielded  a crackling  sensation  to  the  touch,  3 
and  were  free  from  discolouration.  The  supposed  seat  of  the  fracture  was  at  a B 
small  distance  above  the  suj)erciliary  ridge,  where  a slight  depression,  but  no  ere-  » 
pitus,  could  be  felt.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  perfectly  natural.  1 

Two  small  incisions  were  made  through  the  integuments,  about  the  eighth  of  ! 
an  inch  behind  the  external  angle  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  allowed  the  air  to  | 
escape.  The  swelling  subsided  in  24  hours,  leaving  the  eye  and  surrounding  soft 
parts  in  a perfectly  healthy  condition. 3 

Case  129, — A robust  man,  46  years  of  age,  was  brought  in  senseless  into  the 
Hotel- Dieu,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  surgical  wards  ; but  as  there  was  profound 
stupor,  with  stertor,  and  comjilete  relaxation  of  all  the  limbs,  without  any  exter-  - 
nal  lesion,  he  was  removed  into  one  of  the  medical  wards.  On  examining  him  j 
with  care,  the  jaws  were  found  strongly  convulsed,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  f 
stiff.  When  the  nose  was  pinched,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  air,  & 
respiration  was  suspended  during  at  least  half  a minute,  when  a violent  expiration  J 
being  made,  the  left  upper  eyelid  was  perceived  to  swell  a little,  and  the  experi-  f 
ment  being  repeated,  the  same  effect  was  again  produced,  and  the  eyelid  assumed  ^ 
a considerable  size,  with  emphysematous  crepitation.  On  examining  the  eyelid, 
there  appeared  a slight  abrasion,  and  yellowish  tint  of  the  skin,  from  which  it  * 
seemed  probable  there  was  a fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  or  of  the  base  of 
the  cranium,  permitting  the  air  from  the  ethmoid  or  sphenoid  sinuses,  to  pass  into 
the  substance  of  the  eyelid,  when  an  obstacle  was  presented  to  its  exit  by  the 
nose.  Information  was  obtained,  that  he  had  been  assaulted,  about  12  days  before, 
by  several  men,  who  hit  him  on  the  face  with  an  umbrella,  and  left  him  lying 
senseless  on  the  street.  He  died  the  second  day  after  his  admission. 

On  dissection,  a fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  with  laceration  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain,  extending  to  a depth  of  8 lines,  was  discovered.  The  dura 
mater  was  separated  from  the  bone  to  a great  extent  around  the  fracture,  but  was 
not  torn.  One  of  the  osseous  fragments  extended  to  the  great  notch  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  communicated  with  the  middle  ethmoid  cells,  which  contained  a small 
quantity  of  liquid  blood.* 

The  same  plan  of  incision  through  the  integuments,  followed  in 
the  second  of  these  cases,  is  also  adopted  when  the  eyelids  are 
greatly  distended,  in  cases  of  universal  emphysema.  It  is  merely,  of 
course,  a palliative  remedy ; the  complete  removal  of  the  disease 
depending  on  the  healing  up  of  the  injured  part  of  the  lungs,  or 
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h windpipe.  Even  in  cases  of  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  nasal 
iiparietes,  the  evacuation  of  the  diffused  air  is  merely  palliative;  and 
ittill  the  consolidation  of  the  bone  is  effected,  the  emphysema  will  be 
!l  liable  to  return. 


1 A case  of  emphysema  of  the  eyelid,  from  a gunshot  wound  of  the  frontal 
= sinus,  is  related  by  Baudens,  in  his  Clinique  des  Plaies  d’Armesa  Feu,  p.  162  ; 

1 Paris,  1836.  rr.  . 

2 Le9ons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  par  Dupuytren  ; lome  i.  p.  128; 

I Paris,  1832. 

3 Lancet ; Vol.  x.  p.  31 ; London,  1826. 

* Meniere  sur  quelques  Cas  rares  d’Emphyseme,  Archives  Generales  de 
'Medecine;  Tome  xix.  p.  344;  Paris,  1829. 


I SECTION  XXIII TWITCHING,  OR  QUIVERING  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

( 

I have  often  been  consulted  by  patients  who  complained  of  a trem- 
ulous, quivering,  or  twitching  motion  of  one  or  other  eyelid,  or  of 
^both,  which  they  were  unable  to  control  or  to  prevent,  and  which, 
fifrom  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  had  become  very  annoying, 
^although  not  attended  with  any  pain.  This,  1 believe,  is  the  com- 
pplaint  called  by  the  French  tic  non- douloureux.  In  many  cases,  the 
‘.quivering  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  so  slight,  as  not  to  pro- 
iduce  any  visible  motion  of  the  affected  lid  ; but  in  other  cases,  the 

■ motion  is  vei’y  evident,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  lids,  but  extends 
; to  other  muscles  of  the  face,  and  especially  to  the  zygomatici,  so 

that  while  the  eyelids  are  convulsed,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  drawn 
upwards.  Agitation  of  mind  generally  aggravates  this  afifection  of 
the  face,  so  that  in  speaking  to  a stranger,  it  becomes  much  in- 
creased. The  patient  is  conscious  of  this,  his  feelings  are  hurt  by 
the  knowledge  of  his  being  subject  to  the  complaint,  and  he  often 
becomes  anxious  to  undergo  any  sort  of  treatment  likely  to  relieve 
S him,  not  even  excepting  an  operation.  Although  in  by  far  the 
I greatest  number  of  cases,  no  pain  attends  the  disease,  it  is  occasion- 
< ally  accompanied  by  pain  so  severe,  as  to  resemble  the  tic  douloureux. 
P I have  uniformly  found  the  patient’s  digestive  organs  deranged,  and 
^ generally  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  ffuids. 

The  physiological  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  regarding  the 
j offices  ot  the  fifth  pair  and  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  lead  us 
<:  to  refer  such  diseased  motions  of  the  face,  as  are  above  described, 
as  well  as  all  its  healthy  motions,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  to 
, the  influence  of  the  latter  nerve. 

The  state  of  spasm  or  convulsion  on  one  side  of  the  face,  some- 
times produces  an  appearance  as  if  the  other  side  were  affected  with 
' palsy.  “ A lady  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,”  says  Sir  B.  C. 

■ Brodie,  “and  her  mouth  was  drawn  to  one  side;  and  hence  she  was 
j supposed  to  suffer  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  her 
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face.  However,  when  I w'as  consulted  respecting  her,  I observed 
that  there  were  nearly  constant  twitches  of  the  cheek  and  eyelids  on 
that  side  to  which  the  mouth  was  drawn ; and  on  more  minute  ex- 
amination, I was  satisfied  that  the  distortion  of  the  mouth  arose, 
not  from  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  face  being  paralytic,  but 
from  those  on  the  opposite  side  being  in  a state  of  spasm.  The  case 
precisely  resembled  that  of  a patient  with  spasmodic  w'ry-neck, 
except  that  the  disease  influenced  a different  set  of  muscles,  namely, 
those  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.”* 

Treatment.  1.  The  patient  must  give  up  entirely  the  use  of  wine, 
ale,  spirits,  and  the  like. 

2.  Essential  benefit  results  from  the  use  of  laxative,  alterative, 
and  tonic  medicines.  A blue  pill  every  night,  or  every  second  night, 
and  one  or  two  compound  rhubarb  pills  every  morning,  for  a fort- 
night, wdll  generally  be  attended  with  good  effects ; after  which,  a 
course  of  bitter  infusion,  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  or  some  of 
the  preparations  of  cinchona,  ought  to  be  prescribed,  along  with 
country  air  and  exercise. 

3.  Anodyne  liniments,  rubbed  in  along  the  course  of  the  portio 
dura,  have  been  recommended. 

4.  Pressure,  so  as  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  parts  spasmodically 
affected,  has  been  found  advantageous,  tending  to  break  the  habit, 
on  which,  in  a great  measure,  the  complaint  depends,  by  what  means 
soever  it  may  have  been  originally  produced. 

5.  The  abstraction  of  blood  from  behind  the  ear,  by  cupping  or 
by  leeches,  is  advisable.  Turberville  had  a patient  long  troubled  with 
pain  and  convulsions  in  his  cheek ; the  place  where  the  pain  was 
could  be  covered  wdth  a penny;  the  convulsions  pulled  his  mouth 
face,  and  eye  aside.  Turberville  applied  a cupping-glass  to  the 
place,  then  scarified,  and  cupped  again  : after  which  he  put  on  a 
plaister,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured.^ 

6.  I have  known  an  issue  between  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess decidedly  useful. 


' London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  v.  p.  559;  London,  1830. 

2 Philosophical  Transactions;  No.  164;  Lowthorp’s  Abridgement,  Vol.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  34  ; London,  1716. 


SECTION  XXIV. MORBID  NICTITATION. 

Natural  nictitation  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  alternate  relaxa- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  and  is  accom- 
plished so  instantaneously  and  easily  as  scarcely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  ourselves  or  others  ; but  there  is  a morbid  nictitation, 
which  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  a convulsive  action  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  too  remarkable  not  to  be  observed  by 
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1 others,  and  of  which,  at  last,  the  patient  himself  becomes  conscious. 

In  the  cases  here  referred  to,  the  shutting  of  the  eye,  instead  of 
: 1 being  performed  only  once,  is  repeated  several  times  in  immediate 
;s  succession.  In  some  instances  the  upper  eyelid  is  principally  affect- 
icd;  and  in  other  cases  the  lower.  Sometimes  one  eye  only;  at  other 
;t  times  botli  eyes  are  affected.  Although  different  from  the  subject  of 
Hast  section,  the  present  disease  is  aggravated  by  the  same  causes 
\ which  aggravate  the  former,  especially  by  agitation  of  mind,  and 
I disordered  digestion. 

Sometimes  a single  eyelash,  growing  inwards,  so  as  to  touch  the 
• eyeball,  is  the  cause  of  morbid  nictitation.  In  other  instances, 

' slight  conjunctival  ophthalmia  produces  it.  These  causes  being 
■ removed,  tbe  complaint  will  cease.  In  all  other  cases,  a treatment 
^ similar  to  what  has  been  recommended  for  quivering  of  tbe  eyelids, 

^ should  be  adopted.  Advantage  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  a colly- 
’ rium,  containing  from  1 to  2 drachms  of  vinum  belladonnse  in  8 
ounces  of  water. 


SECTION  XXV. BLEPHAROSPASMUS. 

Some  individuals  are  affected  with  such  a degree  of  morbid  nicti- 
rtation  that  they  cannot  open  their  eyes  for  several  seconds,  during 
»which  period,  the  eyeball  is  strongly  pressed  by  the  contraction  of 
' the  orbicularis ; and  yet  the  patient  complains  of  no  intolerance  of 
light,  nor  can  the  temporary,  but  frequently  repeated  spasm  be 
iiitraced  to  any  particular  cause.  Such  cases  of  pure  blepharospasmus 
sare  very  rare. 

Intolerance  of  light,  or  photophobia,  and  continued  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  almost  always  go  together, 
as  effects  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

The  common  external  causes  of  photophobia  and  blepharospasmus 
are,  a particle  of  dust  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  eyelid,  an  inverted 
eyelash,  or  scrofulous  conjunctivitis.  In  the  last  instance,  the  spasm 
is  often  continued  for  weeks  together,  the  patient  being  all  that  time 
unable  to  bear  the  least  accession  of  light,  or  to  open  the  eyes  in 
the  smallest  degree.  The  inflammation  during  this  state  may  be 
very  inconsiderable,  so  that,  on  forcing  open  the  lids,  scarcely  a red 
vessel  is  discovered.  Such,  however,  is  the  sympathy  between  the 
conjunctiva,  which  is  the  immediate  or  primary  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  retina,  cerebral  optic  apparatus, 
lacrymal  gland,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  that  the  admitted  light 
seems  to  the  patient  to  blaze  like  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from 
a mirror,  the  lacrymal  gland  instantly  pours  out  a tide  of  burning 
tears,  and  the  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  forces  the  lids 
together  with  new  violence.  The  photophobia  and  spasm  of  tbe 
eyelids,  depending  on  the  causes  now  mentioned,  generally  subside 
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very  soon  after  the  foreign  particle  is  removed,  or  the  ophthalmia 
is  subdued. 

The  most  frequent  internal  cause  of  blepharospasmus,  is  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  retina  and  cerebral  optic  apparatus,  induced  by  over- 
working tlie  eyes  upon  minute  objects.  In  other  cases,  photophobia 
and  blepharospasmus  are  sympathetic  of  disease  in  the  bowels,  the 
uterus,  or  some  other  organ  ; or  arise  from  general  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system.  Sometimes,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  of  one  side  is 
brought  on  in  consequence  of  a blow  on  the  head,  or  other  injury, 
the  effects  of  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  brain  or  its 
membranes.  The  spasm  continues  long ; for  weeks,  perhaps,  or 
months  ; and  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  palsy  of  the  levator  of  the 
upper  lid.  A restless  state  of  the  edge  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  raising  it  even  with  the  finger,  will  serve  to 
distinguish  this  state  from  palsy. 

Dr  Schbn  relates*  the  case  of  a scrofulous  girl,  of  15  years  of 
age,  who  laboured  under  blepharospasmus  of  the  right  eye  for  15 
months,  not  being  once  able  during  tlie  whole  of  that  time  to  sepa- 
rate the  lids  from  one  another.  He  employed  all  the  remedies 
usually  recommended,  both  internal  and  external,  without  the  least 
effect.  The  left  eye  continued  well,  and  the  right  never  showed 
even  a trace  of  inflammation.  During  the  night  of  the  24th  April 
1831,  the  catamenia  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  the  very  next 
morning,  the  patient  could  open  her  eye  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
no  longer  saw  double,  as  was  previously  the  case  when  her  lids  were 
separated  by  another  person. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has  recorded*  an  interesting  case  of  photophobia 
and  blepharospasmus,  brought  on  by  over-exertion  of  the  eyes  upon 
minute  objects,  in  which  the  attacks  came  on  periodically,  the 
patient  losing  all  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  eye- 
balls. The  complaint  was  attended  with  occasional  pain  extending 
round  the  head,  as  if  it  were  bound  with  a hoop,  and  a whizzing 
noise  in  the  ears.  Suddenly  the  spasm  would  go  off,  the  eyes  be- 
coming open,  and  capable  of  being  fixed  on  the  surrounding  objects, 
for  perhaps  the  space  of  an  hour.  Excitement  of  the  mind  in  con- 
versation would  produce  this  temporary  improvement ; and  wliat 
was  very  remarkable,  the  patient,  an  intelligent  young  lady,  dis- 
covered that  on  pressing  with  the  point  of  her  finger  on  the  little 
pit,  before  her  ear  and  above  the  jugum,  the  eyes  instantly  opened, 
and  remained  so  long  as  the  pressure  was  continued.  Sir  Charles 
found,  that  when  he  put  the  point  of  his  thumb  under  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  and  pressed  the  carotid  against  the  vertebrae,  the  same 
effect  was  produced,  proving,  he  thinks,  that  the  cessation  of  the 
spasm  was  caused  by  some  influence  of  the  circulation  over  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  head.  On  pressing  down  the  cartilages  over  the 
left  hypochondriac  region,  so  as  to  affect  the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
stomach,  the  eyes  opened,  and  remained  open  while  the  pressure 
continued. 

Treatment,  The  internal  treatment  of  pure  blepharospasmus  will 
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r consist  in  purgatives,  tonics,  and  antispasmodics.  Externally, 
I counter-irritation  is  to  be  employed  by  means  of  friction  with 
h volatile  liniment,  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the  like,  on  the  fore- 
||;head  and  temple,  and  behind  and  before  the  ear.  The  application  of 
jji'blisters,  and  the  insertion  of  issues,  are  requisite,  when  milder  means 
Hare  ineffectual.  Exposing  the  eyes  to  the  vapour  of  laudanum,  by  mix- 
iiing  it  with  hot  water,  and  fomenting  them  with  poppy  decoction, 
l or  a warm  infusion  of  extract  of  belladonna  are  useful.  Poultices, 
.containing  opium,  hyoscyamus,  or  conium,  are  also  recommended 
f to  be  applied  over  the  eye.  A small  continued  stream  of  cold  water, 
i or  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  directed  against  the 
i'cye  by  means  of  a syringe  or  a syphon,  is  highly  recommended  by 
Dr  .Jiingken.®  The  patient,  wearing  a double  green  shade,  should 
iigradually  accustom  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  not  indulge,  as  is  often 
fi  done,  in  an  increasing  degree  of  obscurity.  In  cases  where  the 
^ : spasm  is  traced  to  injury  of  the  head,  blood-letting  from  the  arm, 
I leeches  to  the  head,  and  a course  of  mercury,  will  be  required. 

t • Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiirdie  Oplithalmologie;  Vol.  ii.  p.  153;  Dresden,  1832. 
I 8 Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body  ; Appendix,  p.  xlvi. ; London,  1830. 

I ^ Lehre  von  der  Augenkrankheiten,  p.  778;  Berlin,  1832. 


SECTION  XXVI PALSY  OF  THE  ORBICULARIS  PALPEBRARUM 

AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBROW. 

In  most  cases  of  palsy  of  the  face,  there  is  a degree  of  lagoph- 
'thalmos  ; or  in  other  words,  the  eyelids  cannot  be  completely 
closed,  on  account  of  the  paralytic  state  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
■jrarum,  Ihe  patient  cannot  wink  hard,  nor  press  the  eyelids 
igainst  the^  eyeball ; neither  can  he,  from  the  disease  extending  to 
jie  epicranius  and  corrugator  supercilii,  elevate  his  eyebrow”  or 
Town,  upon  the  palsied  side.  The  tears  run  over  on  the  cheek,  from 
vant  of  the  action  of  the  lower  lid,  which  hangs  depressed  and 
iverted  , exposed  to  dust  flying  about,  ihe  patient  is  distressed  by 
ts  getting  into  his  eye  ; and  thus  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
mil  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be  excited.*  The  loss  of  power, 
loweyer,  in  the  orbicularis  varies  in  degree.  It  but  rarely  happens 
la  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  material  injury  to 
he  eye.  In  general,  the  lids  merely  do  not  close  accurately,  and 
ve  see  the_ exposed  eyeball  turn  up,  when  the  ineffectual  effort  is 
nade  to  bring  the  lids  together.  But  in  other  cases,  the  lids  are 
ndely  separated,  and  the  patient  can  neither  raise  the  lower  nor 
•ring  down  the  upper,  by  any  voluntary  eff-ort.  If  we  push  down 
he  upper  hd  with  the  finger,  it  is  thrown  into  loose  folds,  and  is 
mraediately  drayyn  up  when  we  cease  to  press  upon  it ; if  we  draw 
town  the  lower  hd,  and  then  let  it  go,  it  does  not  spring  to  the  eve, 
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as  in  health.  On  the  patient’s  falling  asleep,  the  upper  lid  covers 
the  pupil,  the  eyeball  turning  up  and  tlie  levator  palpebrae  relaxing, 
but  the  lower  lid  remains  depressed  and  everted.  The  retracted 
lids  are  generally  ])ufFy,  and  the  eyeball  seems  protruded. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  face  are  generally  paralyzed  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  natural  motion  of  the  lips  is  lost,  so  that  the  actions 
of  whistling,  laughing,  &c.  are  impeded.  While  the  sound  side  of 
the  face  is  rotund  and  full,  the  palsied  is  soft  and  sunk.  If  the 
disease  has  continued  long,  there  is  a marked  diminution  in  the 
thickness  of  the  muscles.  The  cheek  becomes  so  thin,  that  when  the 
patient  speaks,  it  flaps  about  as  if  it  were  only  skin,  and  the  corru- 
gator  supercilii  and  occipito-frontalis  are  so  wasted,  that  the  bones 
seem  covered  only  by  the  integuments ; the  mouth  is  dragged  from 
the  palsied  towards  the  sound  side,  and  even  the  nose  is  twisted. 
Sensation  over  the  face  is  natural,  unless  some  cause  be  present 
which  affects  the  fifth  pair,  as  well  as  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh.  From  the  exposed  state  of  the  eye,  and  the  evaporation 
which  goes  on  from  its  surface,  the  patient  has  a feeling  of  cold  in 
it,  which  he  remedies  by  covering  it,  perhaps,  with  his  hand.  At 
first,  he  is  apt  to  sleep  with  the  eye  uncovered,  when  the  air,  dry- 
ing it,  will  cause  pain  ; but,  by  and  by,  he  contrives  to  fall  asleep 
with  his  fingers  on  his  eyelids,  or  turns  half  over  on  his  face,  so 
that  the  pillow  presses  the  eyelids  together.  Occasionally  he  com- 
plains of  pain  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  from  which  the  portio  dura  escapes,  to  send 
its  branches  over  the  face.  Deafness  is  occasionally  an  attendant 
symptom.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  pain  is  sometimes 
felt,  radiating  along  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  some  cases, 
both  sides  of  the  face  are  palsied.^ 

Causes.  Palsy  of  the  face  always  depends  on  some  affection  of  the 
portio  dura;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  those  cases  in 
which  the  cause  exists  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  those 
in  which  the  nerve  sutlers  in  its  passage  through  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius,  or  after  it  has  emerged  from  that  canal,  and  is  spreading 
itself  to  the  facial  muscles.  Previously  to  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  palsy  of  the  face  was  generally  regarded  as  cerebral  in 
its  origin,  and  even  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  altogether  ex- 
terior to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  the  patient  was  treated  with  the 
severity  which  a serious  disorder  of  the  brain  might  properly  demand. 

Exposure  to  a current  of  cold  air,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
palsy  of  the  face.  This  cause  probably  operates  by  producing 
inflammation  of  the  portio  dura,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  the  periosteum  lining  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
and  diminution  of  its  caliber,  so  that  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  suffers 
pressure.  The  disease  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the  pressure 
of  a lymphatic  gland  lying  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  enlarged  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  mouth  from  the  action  of  mercury.  I have  seen  repeated 
instances  in  which  palsy  of  the  face  attended  carious  abscess  of  the 
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I 

: tympanum,  affecting,  no  doubt,  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  In  a 
■case  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  disease  followed  a 
I ^severe  fall  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  produced  a discharge  of 
I : blood  from  the  auditory  canal,  and,  it  is  probable,  an  extravasation 

I oof  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  temporal  bone.  Cutting  across 
lithe  portio  dura,  in  any  surgical  operation  about  the  angle  of  the 
)j:jaw,  will  produce  it.  Mr  Shaw  mentions®  a case,  in  which,  during 
lithe  removal  of  a tumour  from  before  the  ear,  the  moment  the 

I I branches  of  the  portio  dura  were  cut,  the  patient  cried  out,  “ Oh!  I 
I . cannot  shut  my  eye.’  One  or  other  of  the  temporo-facial  branches 

I of  the  nerve  may  in  this  way  be  divided,  and  consequently  one  or 
other  lid  only  may  be  palsied. 

Facial  palsy  may  depend  altogether  on  cerebral  disease  ; on 
pressure  of  the  nerve,  for  example,  exercised  by  some  morbid  effu- 
sion or  formation  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  between  the 
origin  of  the  portio  dura,  and  its  exit  by  the  meatus  auditorius 
internus.  In  such  a case,  other  cerebral  symptoms  will  be  present, 
.•as  feelings  of  fulness  and  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  sleepiness,  &c. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  palsy  of  the  face,  depending  on  an 
affection  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  is  present  along  with  serious 
'disease  within  the  cranium ; the  latter,  however,  in  nowise  operating 
an  the  portio  dura.  In  other  cases,  the  disease  of  the  temporal 
aone,  which  originally  produced  the  palsy  of  the  face,  goes  on  to 
j affect  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  suppuration  of  these  parts 
akes  place,  and  death  speedily  follows.  This  is  especially  apt  to 
{ lappen  in  scrofulous  children. 

i Treatment.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
against  neither  the  brain  nor  the  eyelids,  but  against  the  portio 
; lura  and  the  Fallopian  aqueduct.  Antiphlogistic  means  of  cure  are 
:o  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  as  leeches  behind  the  ear  and 
: lear  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  free 
: )urging.  Calomel  and  opium,  and  the  use  of  diaphoretics,  may 
i lext  be  had  recourse  to.  A continued  action  on  the  digestive 
I .ystem  by  Plummer’s  pill,  does  good.  A caustic  issue,  or  a semi- 
^ unar  blister  below  the  ear,  and  stimulating  liniments  over  the  course 
■j  tf  the  nerves  going  to  the  paralyzed  parts,  will  be  found  of  advan- 
5 age.  A succession  of  small  blisters,  dusted  over  with  strychnia,  is 
f ikely  to  be  useful.  Should  these  means  not  prove  effectual,  a trial 
^ nay  be  given  to  electricity  or  galvanism.  Electro-puncture  appears 
^ .ometimes  to  have  been  successful.® 

V;.  When  carles  of  the  tympanum,  by  affecting  the  portio  dura,  pro- 
s.  luces  palsy  of  the  face,  a perpetual  discharge  should  be  kept  up 
lehind  the  ear.  The  diseased  ear  may  be  cautiously  injected  every 
f econd  or  third  day  with  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
t oembrana  tympani  is  a,lways  partially,  and  often  totally,  destroyed 
i n such  cases ; and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  injections  might  excite 
f'  nfiammation,  extending  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  If  the 
- 'atient  be  a scrofulous  child,  residence  at  the  sea-side,  and  a course 
* 'f  sulphate  of  quina,  ought  to  be  prescribed. 
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Cerebral  disease,  producing  palsy  of  the  face,  must  be  combated 
chiefly  by  means  of  depletion,  abstinence,  and  counter-irritation. 


' See  Shaw,  in  Mcdico-Chinirgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xii.  p.  117;  London, 
1823. 

^ See  a case  by  Magnus,  in  Muller's  Archiv  fur  Anatoniie,  18.37,  p.  238. 

3 Op.  Cit.  p.  138. 

* See  a case  in  an  adult,  in  Pilcher’s  Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Economy,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  ; p.  165  ; London,  1838. 

* See  a Case  by  Montault,  in  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ; Vol.  Ixiii.  p.  463; 
London,  1830. 


SECTION  XXVII PTOSIS, ‘ OH  FALLING  DOWN  OF  THE  UPPEIl 

EYELID. 

Inability  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  may  depend  on  a variety  of 
causes;  as,  a redundant  state  of  the  integuments,  injury,  weakness, 
or  palsy  of  the  levator. 

§ 1 . Ptosis  from  hypertrophy. 

After  inflammation  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
attended  with  considerable  oedeinatous  or  san- 
guineous etfusion  into  its  substance,  or  treated 
by  the  long-continued  use  of  cataplasms,  we 
sometimes  find  the  lid  so  much  thickened,  and 
its  integuments  so  much  relaxed,  that  they  form 
a fold,  hanging  down  over  the  opening  of  the 
lids,  while  the  levator  palpebrm  superioris  is 
unable,  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  lid,  to 
raise  it  so  as  to  uncover  the  eye.  We  perceive 
distinctly  the  endeavours  of  the  muscle,  as  soon 
as  tlie  patient  is  earnestly  desirous  of  opening 
his  eye,  but  the  eyelid  is  either  raised  only  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  degree,  or  remains  com- 
pletely depressed.  If  we  take  hold,  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  of  a transverse  fold  of  the 
skin,  so  as  to  relieve  the  levator  muscle  of  the 
additional  weight  of  integuments,  the  patient 
can,  without  difficulty,  open  his  eye;  but  as  soon 
as  we  quit  our  hold,  the  eyelid  sinks  to  its  for- 
mer position.  Sometimes  the  relaxation  does 
not  occupy  so  much  the  middle  of  the  eyelid  as 
its  temporal  portion.  It  is  also  occasionally  the 
case,  that  when  the  fold  of  integuments  is  very 
considerable,  it  presses,  by  its  weight,  the  edge 
of  the  lid,  along  with  the  cilia,  inwards,  so  as 
to  produce  a degree  of  entropium. 

h’or  the  cure  of  this  variety  of  ptosis,  the 
common  practice  is  to  remove  a transverse  fold  Ftg.  is. 
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, ( of  the  integuments.  In  order  to  perform  this  with  the  necessary 
k exactness,  we  take  hold  of  the  skin,  where  it  appears  most  relaxed, 
Awith  a broad  convex-edged  pair  of  forceps,  commonly  called  entro- 
pium forceps,  {Fig.  13.)  and  then  desire  the  patient  repeatedly  to 
: open  and  shut  the  eye.  If  he  be  able  to  do  this,  it  is  a proof  that 
''the  forceps  includes  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  skin.  If 
he  cannot  lift  the  lid,  we  have  taken  hold  of  too  little,  and  must  apply 
' the  forceps  again,  so  as  to  include  a greater  portion  of  the  skin.  If 
he  can,  indeed,  lift  the  lid,  but  not  completely  shut  it  again,  we 
must  let  go  a little  of  the  skin  from  the  grasp  of  the  instrument.  It 
•is  important  also  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  apply  the  blade  of  the 
forceps  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  for  if  this  be  done,  too  little 
space  will  be  left  for  the  application  of  stitches.  As  soon,  then,  as 
the  forceps  is  properly  applied,  we  squeeze  its  blades  together  with 
; moderate  firmness,  that  the  integuments  may  not  escape,  and  then 
;;;  remove  the  portion  laid  hold  of,  by  a stroke  or  two  of  the  scissors, 
j The  bleeding  is  inconsiderable,  and  ceases  in  a few  minutes  by  the 
I use  ol  cold  water.  Seldom  more  than  two  stitches  are  necessary  ; 
S'  one  is  frequently  sufficient.  Union  is  generally  effected  very  quickly, 
without  any  suppuration,  and  scarcely  leaves  any  perceptible  scar. 

• As  soon  as  the  union  is  complete,  the  prolapsus  is  cured. 

§ 2.  Congenital  Ptosis. 

I have  repeatedly  met  with  a degree  of  depression  of  the  upper 

■ : lid,  so  considerable  as  materially  to  impede  the  function  of  vision, 

■ and  which  had  existed  from  birth.  In  some  of  those  cases,  the  lid 
; was  the  reverse  of  being  swoln  ; it  rather  appeared  atrophic,  as  if 

the  levator  muscle  had  either  been  originally  deficient,  or  had  wasted 

• from  disease. 

Removing  a transverse  fold  of  the  integuments  was  tried  in 
I several  of  the  cases  to  which  I refer,  but  generally  with  little  or  no 

■ advantage.  Perhaps  better  success  might  attend  the  operation 
recommended  by  Mr  Hunt,  which  I shall  immediately  have  occasion 
to  explain. 

§ 3.  Traumatic  Ptosis. 

In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  upper  lid  (see  page  115),  the  leva- 
tor may  be  cut  or  torn  across,  or  the  branch  which  it  derives  from 
t le  third  nerve  may  be  divided.  The  consequence  will  be  inability 
to  uncover  the  eye.  In  such  a case,  I have  known  the  power  of 
laismg  the  lid,  to  be  restored,  probably  from  the  re-union  of  the 
muscular  fibres  which  had  been  divided. 

Merely  abridging  the  skin  of  the  lid  can  be  of  no  use  in  such 
cases.  A close  attention,  however,  to  the  structure  and  healthy 
functions  of  the  parts  concerned,  has  led  Mr  Hunt,  of  Manchester 
to  a more  rational  mode  of  operation  for  traumatic  ptosis  His 
method  may  also  be  useful  when  this  disease  arises  from  congenital 
deficiency,  or  from  palsy  of  the  levator.  ° 

The  operation  recommended  by  Mr  Hunt,  is  performed  by  dis- 
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secting  off  a fold  of  integument,  from  the  eyelid,  and  the  difference 
from  the  usual  way  of  proceeding,  consists  in  the  greater  extent  of 
the  portion  removed.  The  upper  incision  is  made  immediately 
below  the  eyebrow,  and  stretches,  each  way,  to  a jioint  opposite  the 
commissures  of  the  eyelids.  In  making  the  lower  incision,  no  precise 
direction  can  be  given.  It  should  approach  within  a short  distance 
of  the  tarsal  margin,  and  should  meet  the  upper  incision  at  both 
extremities.  The  extent  of  the  portion  included  between  the  two 
incisions  must  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  skin,  which  is  the  same  in  no  two  individuals. 
When  the  intervening  portion  has  been  detached,  the  divided  edges 
should  be  accurately  united  by  at  least  three  stitches,  and  the  wound 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  effect  produced,  when  adhesion 
is  completed,  is  the  attachment  of  the  eyelid  to  that  portion  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyebrow  upon  wdiich  the  occipito-frontalis  acts.  By 
means  of  that  attachment  we  substitute  the  action  of  this  muscle,  in 
raising  the  eyelid,  for  that  of  the  levator. 

The  deformity  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  removal  of  so  large 
a portion  of  skin,  in  such  a conspicuous  situation,  or  the  likeli- 
hood of  substituting  a lagophthalmos  for  the  ptosis,  may  perhaps  be 
urged  as  reasons  against  this  mode  of  operating.  The  following 
case  Mr  Hunt  gives  as  an  answer  to  both  these  objections: — 

Case  130. — In  removing  a large  and  deeply-seated  tumour  from  the  left  orbit 
of  a patient  of  the  Manchester  Eye  Institution,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  the 
levator  palpebrse  with  the  diseased  mass,  the  muscle  was  so  much  injured,  that, 
after  the  patient  had  perfectly  recovered  in  every  other  respect,  what  then 
appeared  an  incurable  ptosis  remained.  When  the  lid  was  raised  with  the  finger, 
the  eye  was  found  to  possess  perfect  vision.  Anxious  to  remedy  the  evil,  Mr 
Hunt,  when  all  tumefaction  of  the  integuments  had  disappeared,  removed  an 
elliptical  fold  of  skin,  in  the  usual  way.  The  wound  healed  well,  but  although 
a considerable  portion  had  been  included  between  the  incisions,  the  cfl'ect  upon 
the  lid  was  hardly  perceptible. 

The  poor  man,  after  waiting  for  some  weeks,  was  very  solicitous  to  have 
another  portion  removed ; and  it  was  more  in  comidiance  with  his  desire  than 
from  any  expectation  of  farther  benefit,  that  Mr  Hunt  at  length  consented  to 
repeat  the  operation.  Whilst  deliberating  on  the  portion  to  be  removed,  it 
struck  him  that  if  it  were  sufficiently  near  the  eyebrow,  the  action  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis, which  aiiects  this  portion  of  the  skin,  might  also  be  available  for  raising 
the  eyelid,  and  fortunately  the  result  fully  justified  the  conjecture.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  as  is  described  above,  the  wound  united  by  the  first  intention, 
and  the  patient  could  raise  his  eyelid  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  other  side. 
No  deformity  was  produced,  and  the  eye  could  be  as  perfectly  closed  as  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.* 

§ 4.  Atonic  Ptosis. 

In  some  instances,  we  meet  with  a depressed  state  of  one  or 
both  upper  eyelids  dependent  apparently  on  mere  weakness  of  the 
levator  muscle. 

In  this  case,  mechanical  support  by  means  of  a strip  of  adhesive 
plaister,  assists  in  restoring  to  the  muscle  its  wonted  power.  Appli- 
cations of  a strengthening  kind  are  to  be  made  to  the  lids; 
sponging  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  rose-w-ater,  a solution  of 
alum,  brandy,  or  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  rubbing  them  gently 
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with  tinctura  saponis,  and  the  like.  Electricity  may  be  tried,  and 
(.general  tonics. 

§ 5.  Paralytic  Ptosis. 

Palsy  of  the  levator  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  an  affection  by  no 
i;means  uncommon.  In  some  cases  it  bears  an  analogy,  in  point  of 
.1  cause,  to  the  most  frequent  instances  of  palsy  of  the  face,  or,  in  other 
uwords,  it  arises  from  cold.  In  other  cases,  the  cause  is  cerebral;  it 
^ ids  perhaps  arterial  or  venous  congestion,  sanguineous  or  serous  ettu- 
sion,  or  some  tumour,  formed  within  the  cranium,  and  pressing  on  the 
ii  : third  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  often  difficult,  especially  in  the  incipient 

• stage,  to  distinguish  these  two  sets  of  cases. 

I In  both,  we  generally  find  that,  along  with  the  depression  of  the 
. upper  eyelid,  either  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  paralyzed,  so 
that  the  eye  stands  stockstill  in  the  orbit,  or  that,  from  the  abductor 
V retainiug  its  power,  the  eye  is  turned  towards  the  temple,  while  from 
the  palsied  state  of  the  other  recti,  the  patient  is  unable  to  move  his 
eye  upwards,  downwards,  or  inwards.  In  the  cases  which  are 
regarded  as  rheumatic,  but  which  are  probably  as  often  apoplectic, 
S one  eye  only  is  generally  affected,  and  the  abductor  retains  its 
^ power.  In  cases  more  decidedly  cerebral,  both  eyes  are  apt  to  be 
?‘.:affected  from  the  beginning,  although  sometimes  one  side  is  first 
I -paralyzed,  and  then  the  other. 

S In  paralytic  ptosis,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  preserving  its 
power,  keeps  the  eyelids  constantly  closed,  so  that  the  patient  sees 
none,  unless  he  raises  the  lid  with  his  finger.  When  he  does  so,  he 
; generally  sees  double,  and  if  be  tries  to  walk  across  tbe  room,  he 
^ is  aft'ected  with  a great  degree  of  vertigo.  The  double-vision  and 
S vertigo  are  owing  to  the  axis  of  the  palsied  eye  no  longer  corre- 
■'  spending  to  that  of  the  sound  one,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the  eyelid 
,1  is  allowed  to  drop. 

/ The  rheumatic  variety  of  this  palsy  is  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  and  the  like.  I saw  it  induced,  on  both 
sides,  in  a man  who  w'alked  about  all  day,  with  his  hat  wet,  from 
having  dropped  it  into  a river.  The  cerebral  variety  is  either 
sudden,  or  slow ; the  sudden,  arising  after  fatiguing  exertion,  ex- 
posure to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  intoxication,  blows  on  the 
head,®  and  the  like ; the  slow,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of 
scrofulous  tumours,  fungous  excrescences  from  the  dura  mater,  and 
other  organic  changes  about  the  basis  of  the  brain. 

The  vision  of  the  eye  which  lies  behind  the  palsied  lid,  may  or 
may  not  be  affected.  Often  in  the  commencement  of  the  rheumatic 

• variety,  w'e  find  the  pupil  dilated;  and  this  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
accompanied  with  the  usual  obscurity  of  vision  met  with  in  mydriasis. 
Generally  it  happens  in  the  cerebral  cases,  that  vision  becomes 
gradually  Affected,  but  sometimes  it  is  suddenly  so  from  the  first. 

• ^ Lreatmmt.  When  palsy  of  the  upper  eyelid  appears  to  arise 
‘ either  from  cold,  or  from  some  sudden  cerebral  affection,  we  employ 

general  and  local  blood-letting,  rest,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and 
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blistering  of  the  head.  After  the  use  of  these  means,  we  generally  find 
that  the  vertigo  and  other  symptoms  begin  to  yield.  In  both  cases,  we  ® 
employ  mercury  till  the  mouth  is  affected,  combining  it  in  rheumatic  «' 
palsy  with  opium,  that  it  may  act  as  a sudorific  ; in  cerebral  cases  ». 
expecting  it  to  prove  useful  as  a sorbefacient.  Sudorifics,  as  guaiac,  * 
and  stimulants,  as  camphor,  have  been  highly  recommended  in  them 
rheumatic  cases.  In  the  cerebral  cases,  low  diet,  and  the  use  of* 
iodine  are  indicated.  m, 

Rubbing  the  palsied  lid,  the  forehead  and  the  temple,  with  the* 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia;  issues  in  the  neck,  and  behind  theft 
angle  of  the  jaw  ; blisters  to  the  brow,  the  raw  simface  beingft 
afterwards  dusted  with  strychnia ; and  the  use  of  electricity  orp"" 
galvanism  are  attended  with  advantage.  i 

In  slow  cerebral  cases,  I have  seen  almost  every  sort  of  practice 
tried  without  effect.  < 

In  a patient  of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  in  whom  the  disease' 
attacked  first  one  upper  eyelid,  and  then  affected  both,  with  a‘ 
paralytic  debility  present  also  in  one  side  of  the  body,  the  internal- 
use  of  arsenic  appeared  beneficial.  To  enable  this  patient  to  attend 
a little  to  her  household  affairs,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the^^eyes 
alternately  open  by  a bit  of  adhesive  plaister,  attached  to  the  lidi 
and  fixed  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  brow.  A neater  contrivance] 
for  elevating  one  of  the  upper  eyelids,  in  double  ptosis,  would  be  a' 
bit  of  silver  wire,  bent  into  a concave  form,  and  fixed  to  the  frame 
of  a pair  of  spectacles.  J 

Even  in  favourable  cases,  the  power  of  the  levator  returns,  in] 
general,  very  slowly.  We  perceive,  first  of  all,  that  the  lid  does 
not  hang  so  flaccid,  or  so  totally  motionless,  but  that  as  the  patient 
exercises  his  volition  in  respect  to  it,  it  is  affected  with  a tremulous 
oscillation,  and  at  length  is  raised  a little  from  contact  with  the 
lower  lid.  Day  after  day,  the  degree  of  elevation  is  augmented, 
the  iris  comes  into  view,  and  by  and  by  a part  of  the  pupil,  so  that," 
the  s'ound  eye  being  closed,  the  patient  begins  to  discern  the  objects 
placed  before  him.  Half  the  pupil  is  at  length  uncovered,  and^ 
slowly  more  and  more  of  the  eyeball  can  be.  exposed,  till  the  motion 
becomes  as  extensive  and  as  rapid  as  in  health.  i 

Mr  Hunt’s  operation  may  be  tried  in  paralytic  cases,  when  no)  ^ 
signs  of  improvement  appear.  The  epicranius  is  active,  dependingi 
on  the  nervous  stimulus  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  plan  of  bringing  M 
the  lid  under  its  influence  deserves  a trial. 


* tirSfif,  from  TcWm,  fall. 

2 North  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  i.  p.  166;  Manchester, 
1830. 

^ See  a case  of  Amaurosis  and  Paralytic  Ptosis,  with  seizures^ of  a mingled 
epileptic  and  paralytic  character,  in  Bright’s  Reports  of  Medical  Cases ; Vol.  u- 
p.  533;  London,  1831. 
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SECTION  XXVIII. EPICANTHUS. 


This  name  is  given  by  Dr  Ammon*  to  a congenital  fold  of  skin, 
projecting  in  such  a way  from  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  over 
the  inner°angle  of  the  eye,  that  the  caruncula  lacrymalis  is  concealed 


‘ from  view.  The  free  edge  of  the  fold  is  somewhat  crescentic,  and 
I its  extremities  are  continued  into  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids.  This  conformation  has  been  always  found  to  exist  on  both 
- sides  at  the  same  time,  and,  according  to  Dr  Ammon,  gives  to  the 
i countenance  somewhat  the  expression  of  that  of  a Calmuck.  This 
congenital  peculiarity  of  structure  had  been  previously  noticed  by 
Dr  Schdn.^ 

If  epicanthus  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  motions  of  the  eyelids, 
or  of  causing  strabismus,  it  may  be  removed  by  operation.  This 
was  done  by  Dr  Ammon,  by  cutting  out  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin 
about  an  inch  in  length,  from  over  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  nose, 
on  a level  with  the  epicanthus,  and  then  bringing  together  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  by  the  harelip  suture.  {Fig.  14.)  The  consequence 
of  this  operation  was,  that  the  folds  entirely  disappeared. 

If  the  folds  do  not  exist  in  any  great  extent,  the  rising  of  the 
nose,  as  the  person  advances  in  age,  may  perhaps  have  the  effect  of 
obliterating  them. 


> Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologie ; Vol.  i.  p.  533;  Dresden,  1831. 

Schdn,  Haiidbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomic  des  menschlichen  Auges,  p. 
59;  Hamburg,  18'28.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Opthalmologie ; Vol.  ii.  p.  120; 
Dresden,  1832.  * ^ ' 


SECTION  XXIX. — LAGOPHTHALMOS. 


I The  term  lagopJdhalmos^  is  employed  to  denote  that  state,  in  which 
, one  or  other  eyelid,  or  both,  are  shortened  in  their  perpendicular 
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diameter,  so  that  they  cannot  be  completely  closed.  {Fig.  6 and  7 ; 
page  41.)  The  consequence  is  that  even  during  sleep,  a part  of 
the  surface  of  the  eyeball  remains  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  the  irritation  of  foreign  particles.  This  state  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  contraction  attending  the  cicatrization  of  a burn  or 
other  injury,  or  of  retraction  of  one  or  other  eyelid,  and  adhesion 
to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  in  consequence  of  caries.  In  either  case, 
lagophthalmos  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  eversion  of  the 
affeeted  lid. 

I was,  in  one  instance,  consulted  on  account  of  a great  degree  of 
depression  and  retraction  of  the  lower  lid,  without  any  eversion. 
As  there  was  neither  destruction  of  its  integuments,  nor  disease  of 
the  bone,  I was  inclined  to  suspect  that  suppuration  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  diseased 
position  of  the  lid,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  appeared  from  the 
history  of  the  case  to  have  happened.  The  substance  of  the  re- 
tracted lid  was  much  indurated,  and  ultimately  became  affected  with 
cancerous  ulceration. 

I have  already  (page  177)  spoken  of  lagophthalmos  as  the  result 
of  palsy  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

A slight  degree  of  lagophthalmos  may  not  be  attended  by  much 
inconvenience.  When  more  considerable,  inffammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  cornea,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  even  staphyloma, 
may  be  the  consequences.  The  exposed  eye  is  incapable  of  the 
usual  exertion,  and  is  affected  with  epiphora  and  intolerance  of  light. 

Treatmeyit.  Demosthenes  and  other  ancient  surgeons  attempted 
to  relieve  the  lagophthalmos  which  arises  from  a cicatrice,  by  making 
a crescentic  incision  through  the  contracted  integuments,  and 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  separate,  as  much  as 
possible,  ^ the  interposition  of  dressings,  till  the  cure  was  com- 
plete.® This  plan  was  found  to  be  ineffectual ; as  the  cicatrice, 
resulting  from  the  operation  itself,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  a new 
degree  of  contraction. 

The  lagophthalmos  arising  from  caries  of  the  orbit,  is  occasionally 
attended  {Fig.  4,  page  34)  by  a considerable  transverse  elongation 
of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  drawn  into  an 
angle,  and  immovably  fixed  in  its  unnatural  position.  Under  these 
circumstances,  an  operation  similar  to  one  or  other  of  those  practised 
for  ectropium,  may  be  performed  with  advantage;  such  as,  detaching 
the  lid  completely  from  its  unnatural  adhesion  to  the  orbit,  loosening 
the  neighbouring  integuments  from  their  attachments,  and  extending 
them  towards  the  eyelid,  cutting  out  a wedge-shaped  portion  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  lid,  and  then  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  by  stitches,  so  as  to  make  the  lid  sit  close  on  the  eyeball, 
and  by  the  transverse  shortening  thus  produced,  counteracting  any 
tendency  of  the  lid  to  be  again  drawn  towards  the  edge  of  the  orbit. 
Of  course,  nothing  of  this  sort  should  be  attempted  till  the  bone  is 
perfectly  sound. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the  eye,  the  con- 
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junctiva  becomes  inflamed  in  cases  of  lagophthalmos,  advantage 
will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  lunar  caustic  solution,  and  the 
-employment  of  such  mechanical  means  as  may  moderate  the  access 
l|jof  light  and  air. 


1 Lagophthalmos,  from  Xaycf  hare  and  i(p6aXfios  eye,  because  it  was  believed 
liJiares  slept  with  their  eyes  open. 

\\  2 Aetii  Contractffi  ex  Vetcribiis  Medicinse  Tctrabiblos ; Tetrabib.  II.  Sermo 

|liii.  cap.  73  ; p.  360  ; Basilem,  1549. 


'i 

, SECTION  XXX. ECTROPIUM,  OR  EVERSION  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

: There  is  one  acute,  and  there  are  several  chronic  varieties  of 

ectropium.  The  acute  depends  on  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the 
jf  conjunctiva ; the  chronic  arise  in  consequence  of  morbid  con- 
^ “tractions  and  adhesions,  or  total  or  partial  destruction  of  the  skin  of 
'i  .'he  eyelids. 

t § 1.  Eversion  from  Inflammation  and  Strangulation. 

I This  variety  of  eversion,  sometimes  styled  ectropmm  sarcomatosum, 
Intakes  place  only  when  the  conjunctiva  is  in  a state  of  acute  puro- 
ienucous  inflammation,  such  as  in  the  Egyptian,  or  any  other  of  the 
i contagious  ophthalmise. 

I When  sarcomatous  ectropium  affects  the  upper  lid,  the  protrusion 

II  cf  the  conjunctiva  is  often  enormous,  and  the  surface  of  the  mem- 

I orane  presents  in  an  extraordinary  degree  that  peculiar  degenera- 
I ;ion  of  the  papillary  structure^  of  the  conjunctival  corion,  called 
4 iramdar  conjunctiva.  The  mode  in  which  this  protrusion  happens, 
P has  been  well  explained  by  Dr  Vetch. ^ The  inflammatory  oedema 

f of  the  eyelids,  which  for  a time  is  excessive,  beginning  at  length  to 
f subside,  while  no  proportionate  diminution  of  the  swelling  of  the 
P ining  membrane  of  the  lids  has  as  yet  taken  place,  the  swoln  and 
f granulated  conjunctiva  loses  that  counterpoise  which  the  external 
I swelling  aflPorded  to  it,  and  is  forced  outwards  by  the  action  of  the 
: jrbicularis  palpebrarum.  If  the  protrusion  is  not  immediately  re- 
t ;urned,  the  upper  part  of  the  eyelid  and  the  retroverted  cartilage 
■i  let  like  a ligature  on  the  parts  protruded,  and  as  the  swelling  in- 

creases,  the  stricture  becomes  still  stronger  by  the  natural  but 
( neffectual  efforts  of  the  orbicularis  to  bring  the  tarsus  into  its  pro- 
^ )er  position.  The  protruding  tumour,  therefore,  is  occasioned  in  a 
fc  jreat  measure  by  strangulation,  like  the  swelling  in  paraphymosis. 
t When  this  eversion  occurs  in  children  affected  with  ophthalmia 
«|  leonatorum,  or  some  other  severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  its 
'rigin  is  often  in  a great  degree  accidental.  For  example,  the 
ttendant,  upon  attempting  to  look  at  the  eye  or  remove  the  copious 
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purulent  discharge,  unfortunately  turns  the  upper  eyelid  inside  out; 
the  child  begins  to  cry  violently,  this  increases  the  eversion,  and 
all  attempts  to  reduce  the  lid  to  its  natural  position  are  found 
ineftectual.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  everted  for  some  hours,  or,  as 
I have  repeatedly  seen  it  happen,  for  several  days,  and  then  the 
child  is  brought  for  advice.  The  everted  lid  is  by  this  time  greatly 
injected  with  blood;  sometimes  to  such  a degree,  that  pressure  fails 
to  overcome  the  eversion ; or  if  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  lid  to 
its  natural  position,  it  very  probably  returns  to  the  state  of  eversion, 
the  moment  that  the  child  begins  to  cry. 

When  this  variety  of  eversion  affects  the  lower  lid,  there  is  nothing 
accidental  in  its  production  ; it  is  entirely  the  result  of  the  swelling 
and  protrusion  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva. 

Treatment.  We  have  recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  everted  conjunctiva,  or  we  scarify  it  with 
the  lancet.  After  the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelid  is  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  discharge  of  blood,  we  are  in  general  able  to  return  it 
to  its  natural  position.  For  this  purpose,  w'e  lay  hold  of  it  in  such 
a manner,  witli  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand,  as  to  express 
from  it  as  much  as  possible  of  the  thin  fluid  effused  into  its  substance, 
and  then  suddenly  bend  its  edge  towards  the  eyeball,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  push  back  the  protruded  conjunctiva.  If  the  state  of 
inflammation  is  not  very  acute,  we  ought  to  maintain  the  lid  in  its 
natural  position  by  means  of  a compress  and  roller,  if  the  ophthal- 
mia be  still  severe,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
great  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  to  avoid  whatever  might 
cause  the  child  to  cry,  and  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  reducing 
the  eversion,  should  it  happen  to  return.  From  day  to  day,  or 
more  frequently  than  once  a-day,  if  this  is  thought  necessary,  the 
eye  is  to  be  examined,  and  the  proper  means  applied  to  the  con- 
junctiva for  removing  the  ophthalmia,  as  lunar  caustic  in  different 
forms,  sulphas  cupri,  red  precipitate  salve,  and  the  like.  Every 
other  remedy,  general  or  local,  likely  to  promote  the  cure  of  the 
original  disease,  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  persevered  in. 

1 have  seen  repeated  instances  in  wdiich  scarification  failed,  or  if 
we  succeeded  by  its  means  in  lessening  the  degree  of  eversion,  it 
speedily  returned.  In  such  cases,  we  must  extirpate  a portion  of 
the  diseased  conjunctiva.  By  means  of  a ligature,  or  simply  with 
a hook,  or  a pair  of  hooked  forceps,  we  raise  up  the  middle  of  the 
exposed  and  thickened  portion  of  that  membrane,  and  remove,  with 
the  scissors,  a fold  of  it  of  the  shape  of  a myrtle  leaf.  The  wound 
bleeds  profusely,  and  this  assists  in  reducing  the  lid  to  a state 
favourable  for  replacement.  Strips  of  plaister,  passing  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  lid,  and  a compress  and  bandage,  are  then 
aj)plied,  and  are  to  be  renew'ed  from  time  to  time  till  the  cure  13 
complete. 

Prognosis.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  although  our  prog- 
nosis in  every  case  of  this  variety  of  eversion  may  be  favourable,  so 
far  as  the  eyelid  is  concerned,  we  must  pronounce  nothing  regarding 
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: the  future  vision  of  the  patient,  unless  we  are  able  distinctly  to 
bring  the  cornea  into  view.  In  cases  which  have  been  neglected 
'for  a number  of  days,  the  swelling  of  the  everted  conjunctiva  may 
! be  such,  that  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  see  the  cornea,  on  our 
i first  examination  of  the  eye ; and  under  such  circumstances  we  ought 
t to  forewarn  the  friends  of  the  patient  that  we  can  promise  nothing 
t regarding  sight.  After  the  use  of  scarification  and  other  means, 

\ we  reduce  the  eversion  and  bring  the  cornea  into  view',  but  perhaps 
I find  the  eye  staphylomatous,  and,  of  course,  vision  lost. 

§ 2.  Eversion  from  Excoriation. 

The  most  common  cause  of  eversion  is  excoriation  of  the  low'er 
eyelid  and  cheek,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  catarrhal  oph- 
. thalmia,  or  ophthalmia  tarsi.  In  this  variety  of  chronic  eversion, 
we  find  the  skin  of  the  affected  lid  contracted,  its  tarsal  edges  rounded 
I off,  the  Meibomian  apertures  partially  or  totally  obliterated,  the 
■ cilia  destroyed,  and  a considerable  portion  of  inflamed  conjunctiva 
. permanently  exposed  to  view. 

In  children,  this  eversion  is  the  result  of  neglected  ophthalmia 
r tarsi ; in  old  persons,  of  chronic  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  In  the 
; former,  the  misplaced  state  of  the  lid  has  generally  been  preceded 
c by  considerable  superficial  ulceration  of  the  skin,  the  cicatrization 
e consequent  to  which  has  shortened  the  lid,  and  dragged  it  down- 
» w'ards.  In  old  persons,  again,  there  is  less  appearance  of  cicatriza- 
t tion,  while  it  would  seem  that  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  has  lost 
! its  pow'er  of  supporting  the  lid,  and  that  the  tensor  tarsi,  being 
t also  w'eakened,  allows  the  punctum  lacrymale  to  fall  forw'ards. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  exposed  conjunctiva  is 
swoln,  presents  a pale  red  colour,  and  possesses  a natural  degree  of 
sensibility  to  the  touch.  Gradually,  from  the  constant  influence  of 
the  air  upon  a part  not  intended  to  be  exposed  to  this  excitement, 
and  the  occasional  contact  of  external  bodies,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
everted  lid  assumes  a redder  and  firmer  appearance  than  natural, 

. and  at  last  becomes  almost  insensible  to  the  contact  of  those 
substances  which  formerly  excited  pain  or  brought  on  bleeding. 

The  consequences  of  this  disease  are  stillicidium  lacrymarum, 
and  occasional  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  eyeball.  Both  these 
are  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  interruption  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  lower  eyelid.  In  the  state  of  eversion,  it  no  longer 
covers  completely  and  accurately  the  inferior  part  of  the  eyeball, 
which  consequently  remains  exposed  to  innumerable  causes  of  irri- 
tation, from  which  it  ought  to  be  guarded.  In  this  state  also,  the 
tears  are  no  longer  guided  onwards  to  the  punctum  lacrymale,  nor 
is  the  punctum  kept  in  contact  with  the  eyeball,  as  in  health,  so 
that  the  tears  are  allowed  to  drop  over  on  the  cheek. 

^ If  nothing  is  done  to  remove  the  eversion,  and  the  cause  in  which 
^ It  has  originated  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  lid  becomes  transversely 
elongated,  so  that,  were  it  liberated  from  its'unnatural  situation  and 
raised  into  contact  with  the  eye,  it  would  be  found  not  to  fit  exactlv, 
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being  longer  than  sufficient  to  cover  accurately  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball. 

Eversion  of  the  upper  lid  from  excoriation  rarely  occurs,  and 
never  to  any  great  extent. 

Treatment.  1 . By  the  use  of  the  appropriate  means,  we  endeavour 
to  remove  the  remaining  symptoms  of  the  ophthalmia,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  eversion. 

2.  The  contracted  state  of  the  skin  is  to  be  relieved  as  much  as 
possible,  by  frequently  fomenting  the  lids  with  warm  water,  then 
drying  them,  and  anointing  them  with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  This 
softens  the  skin  of  the  everted  lid,  renders  it  more  pliable,  and  pro- 
tects it  from  farther  irritation. 

3.  Scarification  of  the  exposed  conjunctiva  is  highly  useful,  as 
well  as  the  keeping  of  the  lid  raised  to  its  natural  position,  by  means 
of  a compress  and  roller,  carefully  applied. 

4.  The  application  of  escharotics  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lid  is,  in  general,  an  effectual  means  of  counteracting  the  tendency 
to  misplacement  in  this  variety  of  eversion.  The  sulphate  of  copper, 

or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  solid,  or  in  solution,  will  be  found  to  answer  i 
well.  Some  surgeons’  venture  on  the  employment  even  of  sulphuric  j 
acid  for  this  purpose.  | 

The  upper  lid  is  to  be  raised  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  and  | 

the  patient  is  to  look  upwards ; then  the  surgeon,  everting  the  con-  ; 

junctiva  of  the  lower  lid  as  much  as  possible,  and  wiping  it  dry,  t 

passes  the  nitrate  of  silver  pencil  along  its  surface,  which  instantly  f 

becomes  white ; after  which  it  is  to  be  touched  with  a little  water, 
by  means  of  a camel  hair  brush.  ^ 

If  sulphuric  acid  is  preferred,  a bit  of  wood  or  the  blunt  end  of  a • 
common  silver  probe  is  to  be  dipped  in  that  fluid,  and  rubbed  upon 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid,  carefully  avoiding  the  punctum  lacryraale,  ! 
caruncle,  semilunar  fold,  and  eyeball.  The  portion  of  conjunctiva 
touched  by  the  acid  immediately  becomes  white,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  acid  from  affecting  the  eyeball,  a stream  of  water  should  : 

now  be  directed  over  the  eyelid,  by  means  of  a small  syringe.  If  : 

the  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  conjunctiva  sufficiently 
white,  the  application  may  be  repeated  with  the  same  precautions. 

The  application  of  the  caustic,  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  should  i 
be  repeated  every  fourth  day.  Neither  of  them  causes  a slough, 
but  merely  a general  contraction  of  the  part,  and,  after  two  or  three 
applications,  an  evident  diminution  of  the  eversion.  The  escharotic 
applications  must  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  till  the  lid  assumes 
its  natural  direction. 

5.  Should  the  means  already  indicated  prove  ineffectual,  a por- 
tion of  the  relaxed  and  thickened  conjunctiva  must  be  extirpated. 

In  order  to  execute  this  with  exactness,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
beforehand  what  amount  of  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  would  be 
sufficient  to  re-instate  the  eyelid  in  its  natural  position.  If  we 
remove  too  little,  a degree  of  eversion  will  remain.  If  we  remove 
too  much,  we  produce  a new  disease,  namely,  inversion,  which  is  at 
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least  as  bad  as  that  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  relieve. 
The  operation  and  after-treatment  are  the  same  as  have  already 
been  mentioned  under  the  first  variety  of  eversion.  If  our  calculation 
; in  the  quantity  to  be  removed  has  been  correct,  we  find  the  ectro- 
.piuin  cured  as  soon  as  the  conjunctiva  has  healed. 

6.  In  very  bad  cases  of  this  sort  we  may,  with  advantage,  have 
recourse  to  the  removal  of  a w'edge-shaped  portion  of  the  whole 

: thickness  of  the  lid,  an  operation  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  em- 
• ploy  in  the  third  variety  of  eversion. 

7.  Professor  Dieftenbach  has  proposed  an  operation,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  restore  the  natural  antagonism  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  internal  and  external  structures  of  the  affected  lid, 
but  which  is  lost  in  this  variety  of  ectropium.  He  removes  no  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  tarsus,  but  simply  transplants  these  parts 
more  towards  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  in  such  a way  that  if  a m b 
{Fig.  15)  represents  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  ectropium,  and  a o b 
the  orbitary  margin  of  the  tarsus  and  con- 
junctiva, or  rather  the  fold  of  the  conjunctiva, 

(which,  in  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  is 
higher  than  the  ciliary  margin,)  by  this 
transplantation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsus, 
o changes  its  place  to  o'  and  m to  m'. 

Piiicing  up  the  integuments  into  a fold, 

•ithey  are  to  be  divided  by  an  incision,  parallel  ^'9- 

to  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  a few  lines  above  it.  This 
incision  is  to  extend  to  two-thirds  of  the  transverse  breadth  of  the 
lid.  The  semilunar  flap,  formed  by  the  incision,  is  to  be  dissected 
upwards,  as  far  as  the  adherent  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  there  the 
lid  is  to  be  penetrated,  and  the  conjunctiva  divided  to  the  extent  of 
the  external  wound.  By  means  of  a hook,  the  conjunctiva,  along  with 
the  tarsus,  is  nosv  to  be  drawn  into  the  external  incision,  and  fixed 
there  by  the  twisted  suture. 

A similar  operation  may  be  practised  on  the  upper  lid."* 

§ 3.  Eversion  from  a Cicatrice. 

The  cicatrice  which  operates  in  the  production  of  this  variety  of 
eversion,  is  generally  the  consequence  of  a wound,  an  abscess,  an 
ulcer,  or  a burn.  In  such  cases,  though  nature  contrives  to  pro- 
duce, in  place  of  the  portion  of  skin  which  has  been  destroyed,  a 
supplementary  substance,  yet  matters  are  not  restored  exactly  to 
their  former  state.  The  ulcer  is  covered,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  surrounding  sound  skin,  which  is  drawn  together  and  contracted 
over  the  sore,  and  partly  by  the  formation  of  a new  membrane, 
which,  though  we  give  it  the  name  of  skin,  possesses  but  few  of  the 
properties  of  the  old  integuments.  It  is  neither  so  large  as  the  piece 
of  skin  which  has  been  lost,  nor  is  it  so  yielding,  nor  so  elastic,  nor 
so  moveable  upon  the  part  which-it  covers.  It  is  smooth  and  shinino-, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  distention,  but  above  all,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent subject  is  concerned,  the  surrounding  original  cutis  is  drawn 
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towards  this  supplementary  production,  is  puckered  and  thrown 
into  folds,  and,  to  use  the  homely  comparison  of  Mr  Hunter,  the 
whole  appears  as  if  a piece  of  skin  had  been  sewed  into  a hole  by 
much  too  large  for  it,  and  therefore  it  had  been  necessary  to  throw 
the  surrounding  old  skin  into  folds,  or  gather  the  surrounding  skin, 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  new. 


A lacerated  wound  of  cither  eyelid,  allowed  to  heal  without  due 
attention,  is  very  apt  to  end  in  eversion.  The  upper  lid  particularly 
we  sometimes  see  completely  everted,  and  peaked  up  into  an  angle, 
in  consequence  of  a neglected  or  mismanaged  laceration. 

From  severe  burns,  the  eyelids  are  generally  much  puckered, 
contracted,  and  indurated;  and  not  unfrequently  both  the  upper 
and  lower  are  affected  with  ectropium.  The  skin  having  been 
destroyed,  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  to  the  eyebrow,  or  to  the  , 
cheek,  the  lid  is  folded  completely  back,  and  adheres  throughout  its 
whole  length  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  It  often  happens,  that  the 
skin  round  the  everted  eyelids  having  also  suffered,  it  is  replaced 
by  a hard  unyielding  cicatrice,  stretching  to  the  forehead,  nose,  i 
cheek  and  temple. 

The  displacement  being  much  greater  in  cases  of  this  variety  of 
eversion  than  in  that  which  results  from  mere  excoriation,  the 
effects  are  still  more  annoying  to  the  patient.  The  eye  is  more 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  foreign  substances,  suffers  oftener  from 


inflammation,  and  is  in  a greater  degree  disfigured.  The  feeling  of  ^ 


cold  in  the  eye,  from  want  of  the  covering  naturally  afforded  by  the  J 
lids,  is  often  distressing. 

The  degree  in  which  the  everted  lid  is  dragged  from  the  eye  is 
sometimes  astonishing,  and  the  consequent  deformity  actually' 
hideous.  For  example,  Cloquet  notices®  the  case  of  a patient  in 
the  Hopital  Saint-Louis,  who  had  eversion  of  each  lower  lid,  in  con- 
sequence of  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  face.  The  left  lower  lid  was 
drawn  down  to  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  lip.  The  tarsus  had  not 
been  destroyed,  but  elongated;  and  formed,  on  a level  with  the  lip, 
a slight,  curved  elevation  of  a whitish  colour,  from  which  proceeded 
the  cilia. 

Treatment.  Such  being  the  origin  and  effects  of  this  variety  of 
eversion,  it  cpmes  to  be  a question  how  far  it  is  curable,  or  in  other 
words,  whether  there  be  any  method  of  removing  or  counteracting 
the  contraction  arising  from  cicatrization. 

This  contraction,  so  far  from  diminishing  of  itself,  gradually 
increases  for  some  time  after  the  process  of  cicatrization  appears 
completed,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  granulations,  on 
which  the  new  skin  is  formed.  Matters  then  appear  for  a while  to 
remain  stationary,  but  in  the  course  of  years,  the  everted  eyelid  will 
have  loosened  itself  a little  from  its  unnatural  situation,  and  not 
quite  so  much  of  the  eyeball  will  be  exposed.  In  consequence  of  the 
mechanical  motion  to  which  the  parts  are  subjected,  a slight  increase 
takes  place  in  the  flexibility  of  the  cicatrized  surface,  and  it  becomes 
somewhat  less  firmly  attached  to  the  subjacent  textures.  The  parts, 
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which  were  at  first  matted  immovably  together,  yield  a little  to  the 

I motions  impressed  on  them  by  external  causes,  and  the  absorbents 
. appear  to  contribute  to  this  slight  relaxation,  by  removing  some  of 
; the  adventitious  substance  which  bound  down  the  integuments. 

This  is  all  the  return  which  is  ever  made  to  the  natural  state  by  the 
, action  of  the  parts  themselves. 

The  hand  of  art,  however,  has  sought  to  relieve  not  only  the 
{ present  variety  of  eversion,  but  similar  consequences  of  cicatrization 
i in  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  a more  speedy  and  effectual  method. 
( Celsus  gives®  us  an  account  of  the  operation,  jiractised  in  his  time, 

• for  the  cure  of  this  kind  of  eversion.  It  is  the  same  operation  as 

• that  employed  by  the  ancients  for  lagophthalmos,  and  to  which  1 
have  referred  in  the  last  section.  When  the  disease  was  situated  in 

■ the  upper  eyelid,  an  incision,  down  to  the  cartilage,  was  made,  in 

• the  form  of  a crescent,  the  extremities  of  which  were  turned  down- 
wards. When  the  disease  affected  the  lower  lid,  an  incision  of  the 
.same  form  was  made  there,  the  extremities  still  pointing  down- 
wards. The  edges  of  these  incisions  w'ere  kept  open  as  much  as 
possible,  by  means  of  lint  put  into  the  wound,  so  that  they  healed 
up  by  a slow  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrization.  It  was 

I I expected  that  the  space  between  the  edges  would  be  filled  up  by 
I mew  substance,  that  the  eyelid  w’ould  consequently  be  considerably 
I elongated,  and  would  return  to  its  natural  position,  or  in  other  words, 
i'.that  the  eversion  would  be  cured. 


This  operation  has  been  frequently  tried  in  later  times,  but  so  far 
: from  permanently  curing  eversion,  it  has  often  been  found  in  tbe  end 
to  increase  the  very  disease  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  Immediately 
after  the  incision,  indeed,  the  eyelid  can  perhaps  be  brought  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  into  its  natural  situation  ; and  so  long  as  the  pro- 
cess of  granulation  is  going  on,  the  case  continues  at  least  much 
better  than  it  had  been  before.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed, 
I however,  it  is  found  that  the  eversion  has  begun  to  return,  and  at 
the  end  of  some  months,  matters  are  probably  rather  worse  than 
they  were  before  the  operation. 

1 . Extirpation  of  conjunctiva.  The  following  case,  by  Eordenave, 
^ sufficiently  illustrates  both  the  failure  of  the  ancient  operation,  and 
the  good  effects  of  extirpating  a portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  this 
variety  of  eversion. 


use  131.  A inun,  agcd21  years,  had  eversion  of  the  right  lower  eyelid,  from 
i cica  nee,  tlie  eonsequence  of  a burn  of  the  face,  whieh  happened  in  infancy. 

le  eversion  was  considerable,  the  protruding  part  of  the  eyelid  iiresented  a red- 
• less  dis^reeable  to  look  at,  and  the  eye  could  not  be  covered  by  the  lids.  Bor- 
cnave  iound  the  cicatrice  considerably  flexible,  and  believed  himself  justified  in 
loping  lor  a cure  by  the  ordinary  operation,  whieh  he  performed  some  days 
itterwards,  according  to  the  prescribed  rules.  ^ 

Having  made  a semilunar  incision  of  moderate  depth,  below  the  tarsus  he 
eparated  the  lips  of  the  wound  with  charpic,  and  kept  them  in  this  state  bv 
•dhesive  plaisters,  compresses,  and  a suitable  bandage.  Some  days  afterwards', 
uppuratioii  took  place.  The  eyelid  appeared  extremely  relaxed,  it  covered 
•hnost  entirely  the  eye,  and  the  cure  seemed  certain.  But  these  appearances  of 

•0  longer  restrained,  things  returned  to  their  former  state.  Not  convinced,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  faultinoss  of  the  operation,  Bordenave  believed  that  he  had  not  per- 
formed it  with  sufficient  exactness ; and  therefore  repeated  it,  but  witli  no  better 
success.  He  says,  that  ho  should  now  have  despaired  of  curing  the  case,  had  not 
the  patient’s  eagerness  to  be  relieved,  forced  him  in  some  manner  to  try  a differ- 
ent treatment. 

Seeing  that  he  was  unable  to  elongate  the  eyelid,  in  order  to  conceal  the  everted 
conjunctiva,  ho  resolved  to  remove  a portion  of  this  membrane  in  almost  all  its 
length.  This  lie  did  with  a straight  bistoury,  and  found  the  operation  exceedingly 
beneficial.  Some  time  after,  »lie  conjunctiva  still  ]irotruding  a little,  he  practised 
a second  excision,  which  had  all  the  success  desired.  In  jiroportion  as  tlie  con- 
junctiva cicatrized,  the  eyeliil  returned  to  its  proper  direction,  it  applied  itself 
more  immediately  upon  the  eye  ; at  last  the  eye  closed  much  better,  and  the  de- 
formity became  scarcely  visible." 

In  many  cases,  then,  of  eversion,  arising  from  a cicatrice,  the 
simple  operation  of  removing  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  may  be 
sufficient. 

2.  Separation  of  unnatural  adhesions,  and  extirpation  of  conjunctiva. 
We  meet  with  cases  of  eversion,  caused  by  an  external  cicatrice,  in 
which  the  dragging  of  the  lid  is  too  great,  to  jiermit  us  to  hope  that 
the  counteraction  of  an  internal  cicatrice  will  of  itself  suffice  to 
restore  the  part  to  its  natural  situation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  may  lie  proper  to  dissect  the  everted  lid  from  its  mor- 
bid adhesions,  and  then  to  extirpate  the  conjunctiva.  An  incision 
being  made  through  the  cicatrice,  or  beyond  it,  and  parallel  to  the 
everted  cilia,  the  external  surface  of  the  lid  is  to  be  cautiously  dis- 
sected from  the  parts  to  which  it  is  bound  down,  so  that  it  may  be 
returned  to  its  natural  position.  More  or  less  of  the  conjunctiva, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  eversion  is  then  to  be  removed ; after 
which  compresses  and  a roller  are  to  be  applied,  to  keep  the  eyelid 
in  the  position  to  which  it  has  been  reduced,  till  the  conjunctiva 
heals,  and  the  external  wound  is  cicatrized. 

3.  Sepai'ation  of  unnatttral  adhesions,  and  perpendicidar  tra7ispo- 
sition  of  a quadrangular  flap.  In  cases  of  adhesion  of  the  eyelid  to 
the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  orbit.  Dr  Ammon  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing operation.  The  integuments,  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  from 
the  place  of  adhesion,  being  put  on  the  stretch,  so  that  the  mor- 
bid connexion  of  the  eyelid  to  the  orbit,  is  brought  completely 
into  view,  let  an  incision  be  made  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
and  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  it,  somewhat  more  extensive 
than  the  morbid  adhesion.  From  the  ends  of  this  incision,  carry 
two  other  smaller  incisions  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  The  flap,  thus 
circumscribed,  is  now  to  be  dissected  from  the  subjacent  pai’ts, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  through  the  thin,  hard  eyelid,  where  it 
adheres  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  avoiding  the  lacrymal  ducts. 
The  dissection  being  finished,  and  the  wound  cleared  of  blood, 
the  eye  is  to  be  shut,  and  sutures  ajiplied,  so  that  tlie  eyelid  may 
remain  in  the  state  of  rejilacement  and  elongation  to  which  it  has 
been  restored  by  the  operation.® 

4.  Perpendicidar  transposition  of  a triangular  flap.  The  follow- 
ing case  illustrates  a mode  of  operating,  which  Mr  Wharton  .Jones 
has  found  successful  in  eversion  and  shortening  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
from  contraction  of  the  skin  consequent  to  burns.  The  pcculiaritv 
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rof  the  plan  consists  in  the  two  following  particulars.  L?/,  The  eye- 
1 lid  is  set  free  by  incisions  made  in  such  a way,  that  when  the  eyelid 
,H3  brought  back  into  its  natural  position,  the  gap  which  is  left  may  be 
ifilled  up  by  approximating  its  edges,  and  thus  obtaining  immediate 
union.  Unlike  the  Celsian  operation,  the  narrower  the  cicatrice 
ithe  more  secure  the  result.  'Idhj,  I’he  flap  of  skin,  embraced  by 
die  incisions,  is  not  separated  from  the  subjacent  bone,  but  advan- 
ffage  being  taken  of  the  looseness  of  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
■■skin  and  the  bone,  the  flap  is  pressed  downwards,  and  thus  the  eye- 
lid is  set  flee.  Ihe  success  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  loose- 
ness of  the  cellular  tissue.  For  some  days  before  the  operation, 

. Ferefore,  the  skifi  should  be  often  moved  up  and  down  over  the 
■rental  bone,  to  render  the  cellular  tissue  more  yielding. 

Case  132.— A woman,  ageil  24,  liacl  licr  face  mucli  scarred.  Both  eyeballs  were 
■ luite  pposed  on  account  of  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  upper  eyelids.  On 
he  eft  side,  the  eversion  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  not  so  great  as  Jn  the  right. 
Jn  this  side,  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  corresponded  to  the  edge 
d the  orbit,  and  the  opposite  margin  of  the  cartilage  occupied  the  usual  position 
d the  tarsal  margin,  so  that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  the  right  eye,  it 
vas  the  orbital  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  which  was  pressed  down.  There  was 
oine  degree  of  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  left  lower  eyelid.  The  patient 
aw  very  we  1 with  the  right  eye,  but  with  the  left,  on  account  of  some  opacity  S’ 
.he  cornea,  she  did  not  see  well  enough  to  recognise  a person.  At  the  ao-e  of  ore 

rli®  severely  burned, 

inch  was  the  cause  of  the  state  above  mentioned. 

. perliUoifim^^^^^^^^^  wL'  impro^T'^by  The 

On  the  22d  lebruary  183Q,  Mr  J.  operated  on  the  left  upper  eyelid  He 
;ade  t«o  incisions  through  the  skin,  from  over  the  angles  of  the  eye  i , ward< 

■Sr, 

“S  1“  Selr^tc^S  "I-”  »f  •'■<=  ««P.  "lA" 

I'til,  elie  I, arts  ivcrc  hLlcil.  a,.,l  ,h.  1» '’i .fSA P"?'  >*}:  'l‘'  's* 


. A"”  l™vi„g  off  S 

A S,o  itisSt  a'sS";,,":  r 'yoiUl.  He 

ace  being  left  belwcen  tlieii-  catremitic,  of  about  TOctkirnf'"“‘  T ■"  1“"*’  ” 
nch  was  divided  by  a transverse  cut.  ^ ^ inch  in  length. 


. ’V  **  UUl, 

} the  stretching*  of  the  subjacent  cellnlur  ticcim  at  t 
wn  the  flap,  and  thus  elongated  the  eyelid  so  much  ‘lowing 

a :ii5  teSfr  tC  -'Si: 

-rfere  with  this  state  of  parts,  by  attempti^^an;  Vans^SSlttcxinVS  tTo 


I!»6 
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I’ul.  In  the  of>eratioii,  lie  removed  a piece  of  the  everted  conjunctiva,  and  with 
it  a bit  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  From  the  surface  of  this  wound  there  sprung  out 
a small  soft  fungus,  w hlch  w as  cut  off  with  the  scissors,  and  the  root  touched  witli 
the  lunar  caustic  pencil. ‘•i 


Fiq,  16.  a a Converging  incisions. 
h Cross-cut  uniting  them.  These 
three  incisions  enclose,  the  flap,  w Inch 
Is  slid  down  by  the  yielding  of  the 
cellular  tissue. 


FUj.  17. 

Fig.  17  shows  the  parts  whtB 
healed,  a The  cicatrice  where  the  gap 
was.  bl  bh  The  marks  of  the  suturtt- 


5.  Separation  of  unnatural  adhesions,  extirpation  of  conjuncti^  r 
and  excisioti  of  a wedge-shaped  poi  tion  of  the  eyelid.  When  the  cage  ; 
of  the  everted  eyelid  is  much  elongated  from  canthus  to  canthus, 
the  integuments  of  the  lid  destroyed,  and  its  remaining  substance 
Hrmly  adherent  to  the  bones  forming  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  i 
following  plan,  first  practised  by  Sir  William  Adams,*®  may  e 

adopted  with  advantage.  , i c T' 

In  the  first  place,  the  everted  eyelid  is  to  be  separated  Irom  i » , 
unnatural  adhesion  to  the  frontal,  malar,  or  upper  maxillary  bone. } 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  to  be  commenced  with  an  incision  o | 
the  integuments,  parallel,  but  not  quite  close,  to  the  edge  ° 
everted  eyelid,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  repeated  strokes  ot  > 
scalpel.  In  the  second  place,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  especia  ) 
it  be  much  thickened,  is  to  be  extirpated.  In  the  third  pace, 
order  to  counteract  tlie  morbid  elongation  of  the  eyelid  rom 
outer  to  the  inner  canthus,  a portion  of  the  whole  thickness  o 
eyelid,  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  {Fig.  lb.)  is  to  be  cut  ^ ^ 
the  scissors,  after  which,  the  edges  of  the  last  „ios( 

brought  together  with  a stitch  or  two.  This  makes  the  eyelu  si^ 
upon  the  eyeball,  as  in  health,  and  completely  cures  the  evcrsio  • 
The  wedge-shaped  portion  has  generally  been  removed  rom 
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j muldlc  of  the  lid,  but  as  tlie  scar 
j.rthich  results,  produces  some  degree 
^ :)f  deformity,  it  is  preferable  to  cut 
i )ut  the  piece  near  the  temporal  cx- 
r;r.rcmity,  as  here  the  scar  is  less 
riipparcnt,  and  produces  less  interrup- 
. .ion  of  the  motions  of  the  part.  The 
.iize  of  the  piece  to  be  removed, 
r,  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  trans- 
ij  ,,’erse  elongation  of  the  everted  eye- 
; :id,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to  the 
udgment  of  the  operator.  He  must 
ivoid  cutting  out  too  much,  as,  in  this 
5 ,;ase,  the  parts  will  be  so  shortened, 

I diat  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  not 
I )ut  stretching  them  so  as  to  ])roduce 
^ he  stitches  before  union  is  effected. 


Fig.  18. 

be  brought  into  contact  with- 
idceration,  thereby  detachirm 

•/  O 


By  the  speedy  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  left  by  the  excision 
»r  the  wedge-shaped  portion,  the  eyelid  will  be  retained  in  its  place, 
md  tlie  danger  of  the  integuments  re-adhering  to  the  orbit  be,  in  a 
freat  ineasure,  prevented.  To  aid,  how'ever,  in  the  cure,  the  evelid 
hould  be  covered  with  a spread  pledget,  and  supported,  against  the 
yeball,  by  a compress  and  roller.  The  opposite  eye  should  be 
losed  and  covered,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  at  rest,  the  followino- 
■ase  shows  how  the  operation  may  be  sometimes  modified,  and  the. 
jehd  supported  in  a different  way,  from  that  just  mentioned. 

Case  IJJ. — In  a case  of  eversion  of  the  lower  evelid  'Pmff.«sm-  f'r.-ifi.  n-o* 

lean  " portion  of  the  eyelid,  and  united  the  edges  of  the  wound'b'y 

leans  of  the  h^eli])  suture ; hut  just  before  twisting  the  thread  round  the  ninf 
c divided  the  skin  of  the  check  to  the  extent  of  l-t  iw  • . . ^ 

■ Uh  U,„  edge  .f  .h.  orbit.  Ho  ,h»  tS“d  I o V ;7tl” 

u pwards,  and  fixed  them  to  the  forehead  Iiv  stickin-r  plaister  so  tlfnt  t m • 

ne  lower  eyelid  might  be  raised  siiffieientlv  'Plio  / . ” e edge  ol 

he  cheek  4s  tl„„  mdo  toVape.  Zd  Lor  t'" 

dgo,  wore  kept  .c,«.r«to  by  IZZL  iZ  t o Z ijlL  I 
elwoen  the  lipL  or  the  w„„„d,  and  “IZU  bLlri.  Zf  !l." 
t the  eyelid  was  quite  united  on  the  third  (Rn.  . i°*i  1 be  wound 

f lead  was  inserted  was  cicatrized  in  the  fourth’  wwk  The  " "^1' 

1 the  eyelid  appearing  natural  H situation 

ases  of  hmonhthaW  n,  • ° ‘lelormity  is  considerable,  in 

.oth  the  transvts^and  ier^^  cicatrization, 

: lulty  in  their  dimensions.  The  perpendicuhr  eyelid  are 

; f the  eyelid,  is  shortened  • tbo^tr.rnc  ^^eadth 

i ai  operation  has  been  proposed  by' Professor 
oject  of  which  is  to  increase  the  pipendlmdnr  ll°  ii""^ 

> well  as  to  retluco  its  transvorsl  dSSgS 

.e  fd;;%’’/revoTted  lid!  r/:r  t,;^ 

•0  face,  is  to  be  aoeut-atel,  measured.  I„  „,e  o;™t„“‘ S"rt:!' 


S.: 
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versp  length  of  the  everted  lid  is  to  be  reduced  to  that  of  the 
sound  one. 

In  operating  on  the  upper  lid,  the  surgeon  begins  by  taking  hold 
of  it  about  the  centre  of  its  edge,  with  a hook  or  forceps,  and  draw- 
iiig  it  downwards  so  as  to  put  on  the  stretch  the  cicatrice,  by  which 
the  lid  adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  A horn  spatula  may  be 
inserted  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  protect  the  latter. 
With  a small  scalpel,  a transverse  incision  is  now  to  be  made,  about 
midway  between  the  edge  of  the  everted  lid  and  the  superciliary 
arch.  The  incision  is  to  be  commenced  and  terminated  in  sound  skin, 
and  is  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lid,  so  as  to 
jiermit  its  edge  to  fall  down,  and  the  eyeball  to  appear  through  the 
slit  which  has  thus  been  formed.  The  length  to  which  the  incision 
is  to  be  carried  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

I'he  narrow  slip  separating  the  natural  rima  j)alpebralis  from  the 
artificial  opening  formed  by  the  incision  just  described,  is  the  part  in 
which  the  reduction  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lid  is  to  be 
made.  The  size  of  the  portion  which  ought  to  he  removed  is 
already  known  from  the  measurements  made  before  the  operation 
was  commenced.  The  portion  removed  • w'ill  generally  have  a 
(piadrilateral  form.  With  forceps  and  scissors,  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  easily  effected. 

A straight  double-edged  scalpel  is  now  to  be  used  for  sej)arating 
any  unnatural  adhesions  of  the  lid,  and  for  detaching  the  integuments  j 
from  the  os  frontis.  Taking  hold  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  with 
the  forceps,  and  separating  it  a little  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the 
scalpel  is  to  be  introduced  upwards  between  the  ])osterior  surface  of 
the  orbicular  muscle  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontal  bone. 


The  scalpel  is  now  to  he  carried  wdth  a sawing  motion  towards  the 
temple  and  external  canthus,  and  then  towards  the  middle  line  ol 
the  forehead,  without  enlarging  the  original  wound  of  the  lid,  trans- 
fixing the  skin,  or  injuring  the  periosteum.  By  this  process,  the 
skill  and  muscle  covering  the  supra-orbital  region  and  angles  of  the 
orbit  are  loosened  from  the  subjacent  parts,  and  rendered  capable 
of  undergoing  a change  in  their  position.  The  height  to  which  the 
scalpel' W'ill  require  to  be  carried,  and  the  extent  in  the  transverse 
direction  to  which  the  integuments  ought  to  be  detached,  must 
ahvays  be  proportionate  to  the  loss  of  the  palpebral  substance,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  mobility  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead. 

The  wounds  are  now  to  be  united  by  the  interrupted  suture.  In 
the  first  place,  the  bridge  or  narrow  slip  of  the  lid,  whence  the 
(luadrangular  portion  was  removed,  is  to  be  united  by  two  stitches. 
Then  the  integuments  which  have  been  loosened  from  the  supra-or- 
bital space  and  angles  of  the  orbit,  are  to  be  pressed  dowmwaids  ) 
the  assistant,  over  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  transiersC 
wound  of  the  lid  may  he  brought  together.  A stitch  is  to  be  inser  e< 
near  the  middle  of  the  transverse  wound,  so  as  to  act  as  a 
point  of  traction  upon  the  surrounding  integuments.  Should 
upper  lip  of  the  wound  not  much  exceed  the  lower  lip  in  leng  '> 
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I'.iateral  stitclies  may  be  immediately  inserted;  if,  on  tlic  otlier  hand, 
t exceed  to  the  extent  of  forming  a fold,  this  must  be  removed  bv 
he  scalpel  or  scissors,  in  order  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  mav  be 
|i  >icely  adjusted.  The  number  of  stitches  required  cannot  a prioH  be 
^determined. 

i Coaptation  of  the  wound  having  thus  been  effected,  the  eyeball  is 
X lov^red  by  integuments  obtained  partly  from  the  supra-orbitai  region, 
VJut  chiefly  from  the  angles  of  the  orbit;  the  eyebrow,  however,  ’will 
n )e  somewhat  more  depressed,  and  describe  a smaller  and  less  con- 
k:  ’ex  arch  than  formerly. 

Professor  Jager’s  operation  upon  the  lower  eyelid  consists  in  re- 
noving  a wedge-shaped  piece  from  its  edge,  and  in  detaching  the 
nteguments  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  cheek,  by  a similar 
r irocess  to  that  already  described  for  increasing  the  perpendicular 
I?  liameter  of  the  upper  lid. 

jr-  The  stitches  are^  to  be  supported  by  interposing  narrow  strips 
t )f  court  plaister.  The  wounds  are  then  to  be  covered  with  small 
t )ieces  of  lint,  and  graduated  compresses  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
f upra-orbjtal  region,  or  cheek,  according  as  the  operation  has  been 
I terformed  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  upper  or  lower  lid.  Over  the 
U raduated  compresses  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  are  to  run, 
f such  a manner  as  to  draw  the  integuments  towards 

t’  he  hd,  and  approximate  theni  to  the  bones.  When  the  upper  lid  has 
I een  operated  on,  the  adhesive  plaister  may  extend  from  the  nape  of 
I A I'oPer  may  be  applied  to  assist  the  action  of 

aeplaisters,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary.  In  the  after-treatment,  nothino- 
kiightjo  be  omitted  likely  to  effect  union  by  the  first  intention. 
rj  &raart  intlammation,  requiring  active  treatment  for  its  removal  • 
g ausea  and  vomiting,  demanding  the  use  of  opium  and  effervescinn^ 
raughts;  premature  removal,  from  accident,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ntehes;  and  ulceration  of  the  edges  of  the  ivounds;  arc  amon.. 

TerMio™  occasionally  supervene  to  the 

, 't'l  It  occasionally  happens  from  an  extensive  burn 

lat  both  eyelids  are  everted,  and  dragged  towards  the  temple  In 

I 01  eel  the  thickened  conjunctiva,  extirnated  tlio  J’o- 


Ooriial  angle  of  the  lids,  cured  brtTe^ame  7“' 

■ 1-amplantation  o/a  portion  of  shin,  p'rofessor  Jiinokeii 


pro- 
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posed  to  extirpate  the  cicatrice,  and  then  to  enlarge  the  wound,  so!^ 
that  by  giving  the  lid  sufficient  length,  it  might  be  restored  to  its 
natural  position.  A ])iece  of  pasteboard  was  then  to  be  taken,  of.’ 
the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  wound,  and  laid  on  the  cheek,  if  the  d 
lower  lid  was  the  scat  of  the  eversion  ; on  the  temple,  if  it  were  the* 
upper  lid.  The  piece  of  skin  covered  by  the  pasteboard,  except  a 
narrow  slip,  which  was  to  be  left  undivided,  w'as  now’  to  be  in-tf 
sulated  by  an  incision ; it  was  to  be  dissected  from  the  parts  it 
covered,  with  as  much  cellular  substance  attached  to  it  as  possible ; 
and  then  twisted  round  into  the  wound  left  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
cicatrice.  The  bleeding  was  to  be  stopped  by  the  application  of 
cold  water,  the  clotted  blood  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  supple- 
mentary piece  of  skin  connected  with  those  of  the  wound  left  froin 
the  extirpation  of  the  cicatrice,  by  means  of  stitches,  strips  of  plais^ 
ter,  and  a bandage. 

When  there  was  reason  to  think  that  organic  union  had  taken 
})lace  between  the  piece  of  skin  and  the  subjacent  surface,  the  con 
necting  slip  was  to  be  divided,  and  returned  as  much  as  possible  to 
its  original  place.  The  stitches  were  to  be  removed  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  parts  secured  by  sticking  plaister  alone,  till  entire 
union  and  cicatrization  w’ere  effected.  The  wound  caused  by  the 


abstraction  of  the  piece  of  skin  w’as  to  be  closed  as  completely  asj 
possible  by  sticking  plaister,  that  it  might  heal  with  a small  scar.'v 


9 1111^  AIV  ITil/il  U>  OlllCiiA 

Professor  Jiingken  twice  adopted  this  method  in  cases  of  cctropiuraM 
of  the  lower  eyelid  ; but  in  both  cases  it  failed  entirely.*®  Some  g 
such  method  appears,  however,  to  have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  | 
Dr  Fricke  of  Hamburgh.''  Jp; 

Professor  Dieft’enbach  has  introduced  another  mode  of  forming 
a supplementary  eyelid,  which  does  not  require  the  flap  of  skin  to 
be  twisted,  but  merely  shifted  from  the  temple.  Less  deformity  is 
ju’oduced  in  this  way,  than  by  taking  the  flap  from  the  forehead  or 
the  -cheek.  We  cannot  pretend  to  make  a perfect  eyelid  by  the 
transposition  of  a piece  of  skin,  destitute  of  mucous  lining,  as  well 
as  of  cilia,  lacrymal  apparatus,  cartilage,  and  muscles ; yet  a new 
eyelid,  even  of  mere  skin,  covers  and  protects  the  eye,  lessens 
deformity,  and  frees  the  jiatient  from  suffering.  In  attempting  to 
supply  a new  eyelid,  we  should  save  the  conjunctiva  as  much  as 
possible,  cutting  none  of  it  away,  but  separating  it,  if  necessary, 
from  the  diseased  integuments.  We  ought  to  lay  the  flap  of  trans- 
posed skin  on  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  they  may  adhere  together. 
We  should  save,  with  the  same  care,  the  border  of  the  old  eyelid, 
with  its  cilia,  and  unite  it  by  sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  flap.  The 
])uncta  and  lacrymal  canals  ought  also  to  be  spared.  As  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  new  eyelid  will  possess  any  muscular  motion,  we 
must  avoid  making  it  either  too  largo  or  too  small. 

In  Dieffenbach’s  blepharoplastic  operation,  the  cicatrice  is  first 
to  bo  extirpated,  and  a triangular  form  given  to  the  wound,  thy 
basis  of  the  triangle  being  always  turned  towards  the  eye.  In  tin? 
part  of  the  operation,  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  eyelid,  if  present,  is  to 
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be  preserved  ; but  if  ulceration  has  destroyed  the  whole  eyelid, 
except  the  conjunctiva,  this  membrane  is  to  be  detached  from  the 
; ])arts  to  which  it  adheres,  in  the  course  of  a line  drawn  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  laid  out  upon  the  eyeball. 
The  triangular  space  being  thus  prepared,  into  which  the  flap  of 
y « skin  is  to  be  transplanted,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  tem- 
i ( poral  extremity  of  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  in  the  direction  of  the 
jueatus  auditorius  externus,  whether  it  be  the  upper  or  the  lower  lid 
i which  is  to  be  supplied.  This  incision  of  the  skin  should  be 
considerably  longer  than  the  basis  of  the  triangular  wound.  From 
I;  the  temporal  extremity  of  this  incision,  another  is  now  to  be  carried 
f upwards,  if  it  is  the  upper  lid  which  is  to  be  supplied,  downwards,  if 
ly  it  is  the  lower,  and  in  either  case  parallel  to  the  temporal  edge  of  the 
4 triangular  wound.  These  incisions  are  the  boundaries  of  the  flap, 

? which,  being  transposed,  is  to  form  the  new  eyelid.  The  flap  is 
' now  to  be  dissected  from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  bleeding  having 
ceaised,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  flap  being  freed  from 
}■  coagulated  blood,  the  flap  is  to  be  drawn  from  without  inwards,  so 
that  its  inner  edge  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  inner  edge  of 
t the  triangular  wound.  These  two  edges  are  first  of  all  to  be 

I:  steadied  by  a stitch  at  the  inner  canthus ; then,  the  tarsal  edge 
of  the  flap  and  the  conjunctiva  are  to  be  brought  together  by  fine 
I silk  stitches ; and  lastly,  the  inner  edge  of  the  flap  is  to  be  connected 
§ by  Dieft'enbach’s  suture*®  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  triangular 
I wouud.  The  temporal  edge  of  the  flap  is  not  connected  by  sutures. 

The  triangular  space  left  by  the  transposition  of  the  flap,  is  covered 
i with  lint  and  adhesive  plaisters,  so  applied  that  they  serve  also  to 
^ support  the  new  eyelid  in  its  place.  Should  suppuration  take  place, 
I in  the  course  of  the  cure,  beneath  the  traus])osed  flap,  the  matter 
£ formed  will  escape  from  under  its  temporal  edge. 

Cmld  applications  are  recommended,  as  most  likely  to  promote 
f speedy  adhesion,  and  prevent  suppuration.  The  breadth  of  attach- 
^ ment  between  the  transposed  flap  and  the  neighbouring  integuments 
I is  much  more  likely  to  prevent  gangrene,  than  if  only  a° narrow 
i twisted  slip,had  formed  the  connexion.*® 

1 his  method  of  forming  a new  eyelid  has  been  successfully 
J followed  by  Dieffeubach,  Lisfranc,  Ammon,  Eckstrdm,  Blasius, 

! and  Fricke.®® 

A similar  operation  has  been  practised  by  Professor  Dicftenbach 
for  eversion,  involving  both  eyelids  and  their  external  commissure, 
lie  e.xtirpates  the  commissure,  along  with  a triangular  piece  of  the 
; neighbouring  integument,  the  basis  of  whick  is  towards  the 
eye,  and  the  apex  towards  the  ear.  One  curved  incision  is  then 
carried,  I presume  from  the  apex  of  the  triangular  wound,  above 
the  supra-orbitary  arch,  and  another  beneath  the  lower  orbitary 
' . margin,  towards  the  nose,  each  incision  measuring  about  an  inch 
I and  half  in  length.  ^ The  two  crescentic  flaps  thus  formed,  are  then 
j raised,  and  after  bringing  them  over  the  triangular 
= adapted  as  new  lids  to  the  remaining  conjunettva.®* 


wound,  they  are 
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Cane  134. — Mrs  S.  hail  tiie  misfortune  to  have  her  face  sadly  disfigured  by 
syphilis.  She  lost  her  nose  ; her  upper  lip  was  so  much  shortened,  that  she 
could  not  cover  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  left  upper  eyelid  was  destroyed, 
and  the  lower  in  a state  of  complete  ectropium.  Several  extensive  cicatrices  on 
the  hairy  scalp  and  forehead  showed  the  jmevious  existence  of  necrosis,  with 
exfoliations  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  A considerable  jjortion  of  the  upper, 
outer,  and  lower  edge  of  the  orbit  had  been  lost  in  this  way.  The  gi'eater  part 
of  the  left  upper  e3'clid  was  so  comjiletely  removed  by  ulceration,  that  its  remains 
surrounded  morel}',  without  covering,  the  eyeball.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  small 
portion  which  remained  was  turned  outwards,  and  its  tarsal  edge  very  irregular. 

Dr  Ammon  began  his  o])eration  by  insulating  and  separating  from  the  temple 
the  flaj)  of  skin,  (/»,  c,  d,  e,  J^ig.  lb.)  by  which  the  defective  upper  eyelid  was  to 
be  sujiplied  ; he  then  divided  all  the  adhesions  of  the  old  e^'elid,  and  ))reparcd  the 
])lace  C a,  b,  c,J  for  the  reception  of  the  now  one.  Ho  formed  the  flap  by  a 
horizontal  incision  (c,  d,)  two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  to  w hich  he  joined  the 
perpendicular  one,  (d,  e,)  and  then  dissected  it  off.  He  reduced  the  shrunken 
remains  of  the  old  eyelid  with  the  bistoury ; but  unfortunately  found  it  impossible 
to  separate  enough  of  conjunctiva  from  it,  to  form  a lining  membrane  for  the 
new  eyelid. 


•\s  soon  as  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  the.  fla[)  forming  the  new  eyelid  having 
been  brought  into  such  a jiosition  that  it  covered  the  ev’C,  it  was  secured  along 
its  inner  edge  (i, c.  Fig.  20.)  by  Diett'enbach’s  suture;  and  thus  ended  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  upper  eyelid. 

To  remedy  the  ectropium  of  the  low'er  eyelid,  Dr  Ammon  first  of  all  carried 
an  ineisign  through  the  skin,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  then  dissected  it 
from  its  unnatural  adlicsions ; he  next  extirpated  a horizontal  fold  of  the 
exuberant  conjunctiva ; and,  lastly,  having  made  a cut,  like  a button-hole, 
through  the  lid,  about  4 lines  from  its  edge,  bv  moans  of  a ligature  he  laid  hold 
of  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  still  remained  attached  to  the  tarsal  jiortion 
of  the  lid,  drew  out  the  ligature  through  this  wound,  and  so  fixed  the  lid  in  its 
natural  position. 

At  the  temporal  angle,  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  were  now  connected  by 
the  twisted  suture,  which,  after  some  hours,  was  removed.  Dr  Ammon  fearing 
that  thereby  the  fissura  palpebrarum  might  be  made  too  small.  The  wound  on 
the  temjjle^  caused  by  the  transjdantation  of  the  new  eyelid,  was  covered  with 
charpie,  and  a thick  comjiress  wet  with  water. 

Next  daj’,  the  transplanted  skin  was  somewhat  swoln,  so  much  so,  that  the 
fissura  palpebrarum  was  no  longer  visible,  and  the  eyeball  was  entirel}'  concealed, 
Jly  injecting  tepid  water.  Dr  Ammon  removed  the  matter  w hich  collected  on  the 
eye ; but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  a considerable  oedema  of  the  con- 
junctiva took  jilacc.  Union  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  transplanted  Hap  was  not 
entirely  effected  by  the  first  intention,  so  that,  as  the  stitches  were  gradual!}' 
withdrawn,  strips  of  sticking  ])laistcr  were  applied.  The  wound  on  the  temple 
granulated  favourabl}-.  The  cut  through  the  low'er  eyelid,  into  which  the  con- 
junctiva had  been  drawn,  closed  perfectly  ; so  that  the  ej'elid,  after  the  (edema 
laid  subsided,  maintained  its  proper  position. 


Fig.  It). 


Fig.  20. 
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The  granulation  of  the  wound  on  the  temple  proeeeded,  and  along  with  it  the 

■ formation  of  the  new  outer  canthus.  Three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
fissura  palpebrarum  appearing  too  small,  Dr  Ammon  slit  up  the  outer  canthus 

, as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  endeavoured  to  ]>revent  re-union  by  the 
i introduction  of  charpie  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
• was  obliged,  two  months  afterwards,  not  only  to  slit  up  the  outer  canthus  again, 
i but  to  extirpate  a stripe  of  skin,  so  as  to  give  to  the  fissura  palpebrarum  the 
] proper  degree  of  length  ; in  which  he  completely  succeeded. 

The  transposed  flap  forming  the  upper  eyelid,  assumed  more  and  more  of  a 

- natural  appearance.  The  middle  of  it,  however,  continued  to  be  03dematous 

i - and  of  a bluish  colour,  till,  on  forming  a new  noso  for  Mrs  S.  out  of  her  forehead, 

ii  erysipelas  came  ou  and  spread  to  the  new  eyelid;  after  which,  the  mdema 
: : became  greatly  less,  and  at  last  vanished  entirely. 

I Seven  months  after  its  formation,  the  new  eyelid  closed  over  the  eyeball,  with- 
i out  irritating  it ; it  could  be  lifted  from  it  like  a natural  eyelid,  but  generally 
: hung  over  it  in  a state  of  semi-ptosis.  The  cicatrice  ou  the  tem])le  was  very 

- small,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  so  considerable  a portion  of  tlu; 

■ integuments  had  been  taken  from  that  part.*^ 

§ 4.  Eversion  from  Caries  of  the  Orbit. 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  (pages  34  and  41)  to  the 
. great  degree  of  shortening  of  the  lid,  with  which  eversion  from 
c caries  of  the  orbit  is  generally  attended,  and  to  a circumstance 
1 which  we  may  remark  more  or  less  in  every  variety  of  this  disease, 
i but  which  is  often  very  strikingly  displayed  in  those  cases  where 
i the  upper  lid  is  dragged  uji  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit  from  an 
affection  of  the  bone,  namely,  the  degree  of  accommodation  of  the 
I lower  lid  to  the  deficient  state  of  the  upper. 

Cases  such  as  those  represented  in  Figures  3,  4,  and  5,  (page 
3 34)  may  often  be  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  the  operations  recom- 
mended  for  the  third  variety  of  eversion,  and  p.articularly  by  those 
compound  ones  in  which  the  morbid  adhesions  are  separated,  the 
eyelid  and  neighbouring  integuments  extended,  the  thickened  con- 
junctiva removed,  and  a wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  eyelid  cut  out. 

Dr  Ammon,  in  a case  of  eversion,  with  adhesion  of  the  cicatrice 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  surrounded  the  deeply- 
depressed  cicatrice  by  an  incision,  left  it  adherent  to  the  bone, 
detached  the  neighbouring  integuments  all  round  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  lid  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  patient  could  shut  the  eye, 
and  then  closed  the  external  wound  over  the  old  cicatrice,  '^i’he 
id  was  in  this  way  elongated,  a scarcely  observable  scar  ensued, 
and  the  disagreeable  depression  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  was  no 
longer  in  view.^s  ° 


* Soemmerring,  Abbildungen  ties  uienscblicbcn  Auges ; Tal).  ii.  Fi<r.  14  • 
'rajikfurt  am  1801.  Eble  uber  den  Hau  und  die  Krankbeiten  der  Bimle- 

liaut  des  Auges;  Weiii,  1828. 

.!  the  Diseases  of  tlie  Eye,  p.  228 ; London,  1820. 

<lon,  1823^^  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  G1  ; Lon- 

' Staub  do  Blepharoplastice ; p.  79;  Berolini,  1835. 

^ lathologie  Cliirurgicale,  p.  13G.  ; PI.  x.  Fi<>'.  17-  Piiris  Iftll 
« Dc  Ra  Medioa,  Lib.  VII.  Par.  ii.  Cap.  i.  S^ct;  2.  ’ 

Mumoircs  lie  I’Acadainie  Hoyulc  ,le  Cliirurgio  ; Tome  aiii.  p.  170  i l2ino; 
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Paris,  1774.  Mr  (riilhi  ie  lias  fallen  into  an  error,  when  he  says  that  Pordenave's 
memoir  is  written  to  prove  the  necessity  of  removing  both  the  cicatrice  and  the 
internal  fold  or  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  order  to  eft'ect  a permanent  cure. 
Bordenave’s  object  is  to  prove  that  the  removal  of  the  cicatrice,  if  not  actually 
injurious,  is  followed  by  no  good  result,  but  that  cutting  out  a fold  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cure  the  eversion.  Bordenave  disapproves  of 
Saint- Yves’  use  of  lapis  infernalis  for  destroying  the  everted  conjunctiva. 

® Zcitschrift  flir  die  Ophthalmologie ; Vol.  i.  ]).  47  ; Dresden,  1830. 

London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xviii.  ; j).  224  ; London,  1836. 

*0  Practical  Observations  on  Ectropium,  &c;  London,  1814.  To  Sir  William 
.\dams  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  the  operation  described  in  the  text. 
The  reader,  however,  who  has  at  all  turned  his  attention  to  the  history  of  this 
part  of  surgery,  will  at  once  trace  the  resemblance  of  Sir  William  Adams'  opera-  ; 
tion  to  that  j)ractiscd  by^Antyllus,  some  14  or  15  centuries  before.  Aetius  gives  ' 
us  the  following  account  of  the  method  of  operating  practised  by  Antyllus. 

' Should  the  eversion  be  greater,  the  surgical  operation  is  to  be  performed  thus: 

‘ Let  two  incisions  be  made  on  the  internal  part  of  the  eyelid,  having  the  form  v 
‘ of  the  Greek  letter  a,  so  that,  the  narrow  jiart  of  the  letter  be  turned  towards 
‘ the  cheek,  and  the  broad  j>art  towards  the  margin  of  the  eyelid.  Then  the  ^ 
‘ strip  resembling  the  figure  of  the  letter  A is  to  be  cut  out,  the  flesh  lying 
‘ under  it  being  excised  at  the  same  lime.  For  the  lower  eyelid  is  not  cartil-  ‘■ 
‘ aginous.  The  skin  is  to  be  left  undivided.  The  lips  of  the  wound  are  then 
‘ to  be  drawn  together  by  a suture  ; for  one  suture  made  near  the  margin  of  the  ► 
‘ eyelid  will  suffice.  The  eyelid  thus  bent  and  elevated  will  return  inwards.  ji 
‘ But  should  a cicatrice,  formed  outside  the  eyelid  from  any  cause,  have  everted 
‘ the  eyelid,  these  must  first  of  all  be  removed,  as  has  been  described,  the  strip 
‘ bearing  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  without  making  a deep  wound,  and  the  lij)S 
‘ of  the  incision,  as  has  beCn  said,  must  be  brought  together  by  a suture.  After- 
‘ wards,  the  cicatrice  being  drawn  outwards  by  means  of  a hook,  wc  pass  a 
‘ needle,  having  a double  thread,  under  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  whole  cicatrice, 

‘ entering  the  needle  from  the  little  angle,  and  bringing  it  out  towards  the  great 
‘ angle  of  the  eye.  The  needle  being  thus  placed,  we  i)ut  the  thread  under  both 
‘ ends  of  it,  and  by  this  means  we  draw  out  the  whole  fleshy  mass  of  the  cicatrice, 

‘ and  thus  make  the  excision  of  it,  removing  along  with  the  fleshy  mass  the 
‘ needle  which  is  fixe<l  in  it.  After  the  operation,  we  open  up  the  external  wound 
‘ with  pieces  of  lint.’  Aetii  t'outracfse  ex  Veteribus  Medicina:  Tetrabiblos  ; 
I'etrabib.  II.  Sermo  iii.  cap.  72.  p.  359.  Basilea*,  1549. 

llericht  liber  (his  clinische  chirurgisch-augcnarztiichc  Institut  dcr  Uuiversitut  f 
zu  Berlin,  tur  1829  und  1830,  n.  9;  Berlin,  1831.  > 

Dreyer,  Nova  Blepharoplastices  Methodus ; p.  40;  Viudobona',  1831.  .> 
Brown,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xvii.  p.  721  ; aiul  Vol.  xviii.  p.  485.  * 

*3  Memoircs  de  rAcademie  Bov’ale  de  Chirurgie  ; Tome  ii.  p.  343.  12mo;  * 
Paris,  1780. 

Grafe  und  Walthcr’s  .lourual  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkundc ; Vol.  ix. 
p.  86  ; Berlin,  1826. 

Lehre  von  den  Augenoperationem,  p.  267 ; Berlin,  1829. 

J®  Ibid,  p.  ix. 

Blepharoplastik  odor  Bildung  neucr  Augenlider  ; Hamburg,  1829 ; a work 
which  1 iiave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  Delpech  has  published  an 
interesting  case  of  restoration  of  ])art  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  side  of  the  nos(*, 
by  a Tagliacotian  operation,  in  his  Chirurgie  Clinique  de  Montpellier  ; Tome  ii. 

))p.  221,  253;  Paris,  1828. 

Dicffenbach’s  suture  is  a twisted  one,  formed  by  passing  slender  pins,  such  as 
are  used  for  impaling  insects,  throimh  the  edges  of  the  wound,  then  twisting  round 
the  threads,  and  lastly  cutting  oft' the  pins  close  to  the  threads. 

Dr  Zeis’s  descrijition  of  Professor  Diefi’enbach’s  ordinary  operation  for 
ectropium  of  the  lower  lid  differs  from  that  given  in  the  text,  and  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  two  following  figures.  A triangular  yjortion  of  integument, 
including  the  cicatrice,  being  removed,  the  incisions  c a,  c a,  21.)  are 

extended  freely  on  each  side,  to  allow  of  the  ready  approximation  of  the  two 
sides,  b,  b.  These  being  fixed  by  sutures,  the  two  cut  margins,  a c,  c a,  are 
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connected  to  the  corresponding 
margin  of  the  lower  lid,  included 
L between  c c.  The  appearance 
I after  the  sutures  are  applied  is 
3 such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  22. 

: Sec  Review  of  Zeis’s  Handbuch 
c der  plastichen  Chirurgie;  Berlin, 

I 1838 ; in  the  British  and  Foreign 
1 Medical  Review  for  April  1839, 

' p.  406. 

20  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
( Ophthalmologic ; Vol.  iv.  p.  428 ; 
I Heidelberg,  1835.  Staub  do  Ble- 
p pharoplastice,  p.  98 ; Berolini, 

: 1835. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig. 


21  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April  1839,  p.  406. 

22  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalinologie  ; Vol.  v.  p.  313  ; Heidelberg,  1836. 

23  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  49  ; Dresden,  1831. 


SECTION  X.KXI. — TRICHIASIS  AND  DISTICHIASIS. 


Trichiasis  is  an  inversion  of  the  eyelashes;  distichiasis  means  a 
' double  row  of  eyelashes,  the  inner  row,  or  pseudo-cilia,  as  they  are 
t termed,  being  turned  in  upon  the  eyeball.  The  fact  is,  however, 
t that  what  are  called  pseudo-cilia  in  distichiasis,  although  they  issue 
from  the  skin  at  a wrong  place,  and  grow  in  a wrong  direction,  are 
not  new  productions,  but  merely  natural  cilia,  the  bulbs  of  which 
have  been  displaced  by  disease  affecting  the  border  of  the  eyelid. 
Symptoms.  We  very  seldom  find  all  the  eyelashes  turned  to- 
1 wards  the  eyeball,  except  when  the  \ 

trichiasis  is  merely  a symptom  of  \ 

i:  inversion  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  a 
disease  which  we  leave  out  of  view  for 
the  present,  and  even  when  it  is  a 
symptom  of  inversion  of  the  edge  of 
. the  eyelid,  the  trichiasis  is  often  partial. 


In  the  same  manner,  the  displaced 
cilia  in  distichiasis,  (^Fiy.  23.)  seldom 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  eyelid, 
but  in  most  cases  are  strewed  here 
and  there  in  parcels,  between  the 
natural  cilia  and  the  INIeibomian  aper- 
tures, but  generally  nearer  to  the 
latter. 

When  only  one  or  two  small  colourless  eyelashes  are  inverted, 
they  are  apt  to  escape  being  noticed,  and  the  diseased  appearances 
of  the  eye,  which  are  owing  to  their  irritation,  are  supposed  to  be 
I ’ occasioned  by  some  disorder  of  the  eyeball  itself.  Means  are  even 
: directed  against  the  effects  while  the  cause  is  overlooked,  and  the 
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eye  may  be  seriously  injured,  and  even  vision  lost,  from  a derange- 
ment so  minute  that  it  is  apt  to  pass  unobserved.  In  every  case 
in  which  recovery  from  an  attack  of  ojdithalmia  proceeds  with  more 
than  ordinary  slowness,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  continuing  dim 
and  strewed  with  blood-vessels,  the  eye  discharging  tears  upon  the 
smallest  increase  of  light,  and  the  patient  complaining  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  a foreign  body  rubbing  against  the  eye,  we  ought  carefully 
to  examine  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  discover  whether  any  of 
the  eyelashes  be  inverted.  In  distichiasis  especially,  the  displaced 
eyelashes  arc  in  general  so  soft,  short,  and  light-coloured,  that  they 
can  be  seen  only  when  the  eyelids  are  opened  wide,  but  at  the  same 
time  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  eyeball.  The  moment 
that  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  drawn  forwards  from  touching  the  eye- 
ball, the  displaced  cilia  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  visible.  On  again 
applying  the  edge  of  the  lid  to  the  eyeball,  they  return  into  view. 

Trichiasis  and  distichiasis  affect  the  upper  much  oftener  than  the 
lower  eyelid.  This  may  perhaps  depend  on  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  borders  of  the  two  eyelids ; the  border  of  tlic  upper  being 
directed  downwards  and  inwards,  while  that  of  the  lower  is  turned 
upwards  and  outwards. 

Causes.  Trichiasis  and  distichiasis  are  in  an  especial  manner  the 
consequences  of  neglected  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  scrofulous  ophthal- 
mia, and  ophthalmia  tarsi.  Sraall-pox  was  formerly  a very  abundant 
source  of  these  derangements  of  the  cilia.  In  fact,  every  affection 
of  the  lids  attended  with  abscesses  and  ulcers  at  the  roots  of  the 
eyelashes,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  trichiasis  and  distichiasis,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  lie  much  on  the  face,  so  that  the  cilia, 
loaded  with  mucus,  or  matted  together  by  the  diseased  secretion 
of  the  Meibomian  follicles,  are  forced  into  a constant  direction  to- 
wards the  eyeball. 

Palliative  cure.  Evulsion.  The  palliative  cure  of  trichiasis  and 
distichiasis  consists  in  removing  one  after  the  other,  all  the  inverted 
and  misplaced  cilia,  by  means  of  a proper  pair  of  forceps.  (Fig.  24.) 
Each  eyelash  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  as  close  as  possible  to  the  skin. 


and  pulled  out  quickly  in  a straight  direction,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  break.  Except  when  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  perfect,  and  the 
trichiasis  entirely  tlie  result  of  the  cilia  having  been  matted  together 
by  mucus,  this  operation  must  be  regarded  as  calculated  to  afford 
merely  temporary  relief.  Carefully  and  frequently  repeated,  it 
occasionally  proves,  even  in  cases  of  distichiasis,  especially  in  young 
subjects,  a radical  means  of  cure ; but  on  this  we  cannot  depend, 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  inverted  or  displaced  cilia  re-appear, 
they  must  again  be  extracted.  We  meet  with  patients  who  for 
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;;  Tiiany  years  have  been  obliged,  every  eight  days  or  oftener,  to  have 
tins  repeated. 

_ Eadical  cure.  The  constant  repetition  even  of  the  triflino-  opera- 
:';tion  01  evulsion  being  found  by  many  extremely  annoying, °we  are 
. often  asked  whether  there  is  no  means  by  which  trichiasis  or  dis- 
r tichiasis  can  be  permanently  removed.  With  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing plans  have  been  had  recourse  to : 

1.  Restoring  to  the  cilia  their  natural  direction.  Althouo-h  the 
; proposals  which  have  been  made  for  restoring  the  cilia  in  trichiasis 
M;o  their  proper  direction,  such  as  constantly  turning  them  outwards, 
keeping  the  lids  everted  by  adhesive  plaister,  &c.  are  in  general  of 
as  little  value  as  is  the  burning  of  the  foramina  whence  the  eyelashes 
t-li  liot  needle,  for  hindering  the  growth  of  displaced 

ciha,  still  the  old  practice  of  turning  the  distorted  hairs  into  their 
proper  direction  and  cementing  them  to  the  other  cilia,  is  not 
altogether  to  be  cespised.  When  the  distorted  hairs  are  Iona-,  by 
'eeping  them  for  a lortuight  or  three  weeks  glued  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  ey  elashes,  a cure  may  sometimes  be  etfected.  For  this  purpose 
the  strongest  alcohol  is  to  be  poured  upon  31,611-100^  coSy 
powdered,  in  such  quantity  as  will  make  a tough  varnish,  scarcely 
iluid , and  a little  ot  this  is  to  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a bit  of 
wood,  and  applied  to  the  distorted  hairs  and  thoL  beside  them 
■ matting  them  together,  and  keeping  all  in  the  proper  direction  by 
■repeated  touches,  until  the  varnish  hardens,  which*it  speedily  does 
OJ  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  The  clot  thus  formed,  must  be 
y examined,  and  retouched  wherever  it  has  given  way  ' This 
practice  will  be  of  no  service  in  distichiasis.  ^ 

n whichlor  air  -T  “f  ‘tichiasis  occur 

yeTSs  tasreld  lid,  the 

mre  are  dTected  Lr„?  I"®  I'ctizontall,  with  their  natural 

i:  ss  i 
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pencil  of  pure  potash,  pointed  by  dipping  the  end  of  it  in  water. 
V\  hen  the  eschar  separates,  a sliglit  ectropium  will  result  from  the 
contraction  of  the  cicatrice,  and  the  eyelashes  will  resume  their 
natural  direction.* 

The  direction  of  single  Inverted  hairs  may  be  corrected  by  run- 
ning the  point  of  a lancet  into  the  edge  of  the  lid  immediately  to 
the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  inserting  into  this  little 
wound  a speck  of  pure  potash,  thus  producing  a small  ulcer,  which 
in  cicatrizing  alters  the  direction  of  the  hair. 

3.  Amputation  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  Some  operators  have  con- 
tented themselves  in  cases  of  trichiasis  with  the  simple,  but  not  very 
ingenious  plan  of  paring  away  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  removing  in 
this  way  that  part  of  the  lid  whence  the  cilia  grow,  as  well  as  the 
Meibomian  apertures.’  I remember  seeing  a Jew  girl  in  Vienna, 
who  had  been  operated  on  in  this  manner,  by  Dr  C.  Jager.  The 
pain  and  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  the  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
caused  by  the  inverted  lashes,  were  of  course  removed,  and  the  de- 
formity, produced  by  this  curtailment  of  the  lids,  was  very  trifling. 
A perpetual  tendency  to  lippitudo,  however,  must  follow  the  obli- 
teration of  the  Meibomian  canals. 

4.  Extirpation  of  a stripe  of  the  integuments,  along  with  the  bulbs  of 
the  cilia.  The  operation  proposed  by  Professor  Jager,  for  the  cure 
of  trichiasis,  is  different  both  from  Mr  Saunders’  extirpation  of  the 
cartilage,  and  from  the  paring  of  the  edge  just  mentioned.  It  con- 
sists in  removing  that  portion  of  the  integuments  under  which  lie 
the  bulbs  of  the  cilia,  leaving  the  cartilage,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Meibomian  apertures,  entire.  The  bulbs  of  the  cilia  must  be 
removed,  the  lacryinal  canals  and  puncta  being  preserved ; if  the 
trichiasis  is  only  partial,  then  the  operation  is  to  be  limited  to  the 
part  where  the  eyelashes  have  a wrong  direction. 

The  horn  spatula  25.)  being  introduced  beneath  the  eyelid, 
and-the  skin  put  on  the  stretch,  the  skin,  and  orbicularis  are  to  be 
divided,  with  a small  scalpel,  by  a transverse  incision,  parallel  to, 
and  about  a line  from,  the  diseased  cilia : the  spatula  is  now  with- 
drawn, the  ciliary  edge  of  the  wound  laid  hold  of,  at  its  temporal 
extremity,  with  a pair  of  hooked  forceps,  {Fig.  26.)  and,  by  repeated 


strokes  of  the  knife,  the  outer  margin  of  the  lid,  including  the  roots  of 
the  cilia,  is  dissected  off  in  a stripe.  The  wound  is  left  to  cicatrize. 

If  any  of  the  bulbs  of  the  cilia  have  escaped  extirpation,  they  ap- 
pear like  black  points  in  the  wound,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  the  operation.  Caustic  should  immediately  be  applied  to  them* 
so  that  they  may  be  destroyed.'* 
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, 5.  Excision  or  destruction  of  the  hidbs  of  the  cilia.  The  following' 

, operation  is  recomraended®  by  Vacca  Berlinghieri,  of  Pisa. 

; The  surgeon  having  ascertained  the  number  of  inverted  eyelashes, 
. , and  the  extent  which  they  occupy,  with  pen  and  ink  traces  a line 
;,on  the  skin,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  and  at  the  distance 
;of  a quarter  of  a line  from  it.  The  line,  drawn  with  the  pen,  should 
show  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  eyelid,  the  exact  space  occu- 
? pied  towards  its  internal  surface  by  the  distorted  cilia.  The  horn 
k spatula  {^Fig.  25)  is  now  to  be  introduced  between  the  lid  and  the 
: Tlobe  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  placed  on  the  grooved 
. part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  spatula.  With  one  hand,  the  assis- 
f: ;±ant  holds  the  spatula  by  the  handle,  while  with  the  index  and  mid 
; finger  of  the  other  hand  he  keeps  the  lid  fixed  and  on  the  stretch. 

‘ The  surgeon  now  makes  two  small  vertical  incisions  through  the  in- 
teguments, with  the  scalpel,  commencing  a line  and  a half  from  the 
■ -jdge  of  the  eyelid,  and  terminating  exactly  at  its  edge.  These  two 
i . incisions  inclose  the  space  on  which  the  line  was  mai'ked  with  ink. 

A transverse  incision,  parallel  to  the  line  so  marked,  but  nearer  to 
f die  edge  of  the  lid,  is  now  to  unite  the  two  vertical  incisions.  The 
lap,  circumscribed  by  these  three  incisions,  is  to  be  dissected  from 
?•  he  subjacent  parts  and  turned  back.  This  brings  the  bulbs  of  the 
j :iha  into  view.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  see  and  extirpate 
it  hem,  partly  from  the  blood  which  conceals  them,  partly  from  the 
1 cellular  tissue  which  renders  it  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The 
f iurgeon,  therefore,  must  cleanse  the  wound  well  from  blood,  and 
t:  >e  provided  with  a good  pair  of  fine  forceps,  with  which,  and  a 
> mall  scalpel,  or  scissors,  he  may  remove  all  that  lies  between  the 
c;  iverted  flap  and  the  external  surface  of  the  tarsus.  That  being 
. lone,  the  operation  is  finished.  The  flap  is  replaced  in  its  natural 
^ ■ position,  and  kept  so  by  a strip  of  court  plaister. 

If  the  inverted  cilia  arc  placed  at  a considerable  distance  from 
>ne  another,  and  in  the  interval  between  them  tliere  are  cilia  grow- 
ng  naturally,  Vacca  directs  us  to  attack  particularly  the  bulbs  be- 
onging^  to  the  distorted  cilia,  and  not  to  uncov'er  nor  destroy  the 
, oots  of  the  natural  ones. 

I extirpation  of  the  bulbs,  in  the  manner 

escribed,  mi^ht  puzzle  one  not  accustomed  to  perform  delicate 
.perations.  He  tried,  therefore,  the  plan  of  raising  the  flap  as  be- 
oie,  and  destroying  the  bulbs  with  nitric  acid.  This  may  be 

* Is^d  by  \Wi  contrivance 

. 1 he  ciha,  of  which  the  bulbs  have  been  dissected  out,  or  destroy- 

: , d would  conm  away,  about  the  fith  day  after  the  operation,  but 'it 
> better  to  pull  them  out  immediately.  ^ 

f I I luive  repeatedly  assisted  my  colleague  Dr  Rainy,  while  he  um- 
I )rmed  the  following  operation  for  trichiasis  or  distmhiasis  ^ 
l-j  o n the  eyelid,  and  laying  hold  of  it  with  a pair  of  forceps 

* T ’ close  and  parallel  t.’, 

inner  e.lgc  of  the  border  of  tlie  lid,  and  then  another  behveo 
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the  natural  row  of  cilia  and  the  inverted  or  displaced  ones.  He 
then  extirpated  the  piece  of  the  lid  intervening  between  these  two 
incisions,  including  the  morbid  cilia  and  their  bulbs.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  the  incisions  deep  enough,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the 
cartilage  and  other  textures. 

6.  Excision  of  a wed<je-shaped  portion  of  the  lid.  When  four  or 
five  eyelashes,  in  a bundle,  turn  in  upon  the  eye,  we  may  cut  out  a 
triangular  or  narrow  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  lid,  including  the  faulty  eyelashes,  and  bring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  by  stitches,  as  in  the  operation  recommended 
by  Sir  W’illiam  Adams  for  the  cure  of  eversion. 

False  eyelashes  arc  sometimes  met  with  growing  from  different 
parts  of  the  conjunctiva,  even  from  the  conjunctiva  corneai.  Dr 
Monteath  mentions®  a case,  in  which  one  exceedingly  strong  hair 
grew  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid.  It  was  directed  per- 
pendicularly towards  the  eyeball,  and  irritated  it.  The  natural  cilia 
were  of  a light  colour,  the  pseudo-cilium  jet  black,  and  double  the 
strength  of  the  common  cilia. 

I once  met  with  an  eyelash  fully  an  inch  in  length,  soft,  and 
woolly,  in  a patient  who  had  long  suffered  from  ophthalmia. 


1 Jacob,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports;  Vol.  v.  p.  394;  Dublin,  1830. 

* Chirurgie  Clinique  cle  Montpellier,  par  Delpcch;  Tome  ii.  p.  29a;  Paris, 
1828. 

3 Hosp,  Dissertatio  sistens  Diagnosin  et  Curam  Radicalem'  Trichiasis,  Disti- 
chiasis,  nec  non  Entropii ; Viennie.  Contained  in  Radius’s  Scriptores  Ophthalmo- 
logici  Minorcs;  Vol.  i.  p.  199  ; Lipsia?,  1826. 

^ Heisteri  Institutiones  Chirurgicse,  Vol.  i.  p.  314;  Amstelsedami,  1730. 
Schreger,  Chirurgische  Versuche  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  253  ; Nurnbei^,  1818. 

^ Nuovo  Metodo  di  curare  la  Trichiasis;  Pisa,  1825. 

6 Translation  of  Weller’s  Manual ; Vol.  i.  p.  115  ; Glasgow,  1821. 


SECTION  XXXII. — ENTROPIUM,  OR  INVERSION  OF  THE  EYELIDS.  } 

i 

i 

Exclusive  of  traumatic  entropium,  there  are  two  varieties  or  de-  j 
grees  of  this  disease,  which  differ  materially  in  their  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  modes  of  cure.  The  one  is  aciUe,  the  other  chronic.  The 
first  is  attended  with  little  organic  change  of  the  affected  lid,  the 
second  with  much ; the  first  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  old  per- 
sons, the  second  in  young  ; the  first  in  healthy,  the  second  in  scro- 
fulous subjects;  the  acute  is  a disease  chiefly  of  the  tegumentar}» 
the  chronic  chiefly  of  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lids. 

1 . The  acute  variety  generally  takes  its  origin  in  an  attack  o 
ophthalmia,  during  which  the  patient  kept  the  eyelids  long  shut, 
perhaps  covered  with  a poultice,  or  pressed  inwards  by  a band^^* 

I have  repeatedly  seen  it  take  place  during  the  inflammation  folio"' 
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■Jig  extraction  of  the  Ccataract.  The  lower  lid  is  the  seat  of  this 
i,-ariety  of  inversion;  at  least,  I have  never  seen  it  affect  the  upper  lid. 

, The  skin  of  the  inverted  lid  is  gener- 
Llly  swoln  and  puffy.  Its  edge  is  per- 
fectly regular  in  form,  not  thickened 
oior  indurated,  but  entirely  rolled  back 
owards  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  eye- 
-ishes  are  fairly  out  of  sight. 

:7.)  On  applying  the  finger  to  the 
■uter  surface  of  the  lid,  and  drawing 
t a little  downwards,  the  eyelashes 
tart  into  view,  clinging  to  the  surface 
'f  the  eyeball ; a little  more  traction 
oils  the  edge  of  the  lid  completely  into  its  natural  place,  and  there 
3 no  appearance  ot  trichiasis.  If  we  cease  making  pressure  on  the 
-id,  it  remains  for  a minute  or  two  in  its  proper  position,  and  then 
r'lth  a sudden  jerk,  becomes  inverted  as  before. 

1 his  kind  of  inversion  appears  to  be  owing  partly  to  the  swoln 
tate  of  the  integuments,  partly  to  an  irregular  or  imperfect  action 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  circumferential  part  of  the 
luscle  seems  to  have  lost  its  wonted  power  of  supporting  the  body 
f /.‘I’."'  " ° ciliary  portion  continuing  to  act,  rolls  the  edf/e 
t the  lid  into  the  inverted  position.  We  meet  with  this  variety  of 
Qtropium  almost  exclusively  in  elderly  persons,  in  whom  the  skin 
-as  alieady  lost  its  natural  tension,  so  that  it  falls  into  folds,  parti- 

^ superabundant  state  of  the  skin  evi- 

ently  favours  the  inversion. 

^le  eyeball  is  much  irritated  by  the  eyelashes  rubbin-  ao-ainst  it 

» much  as  possible  at  rest.  He  even  squeezes  the  lid  so  much 

mf  '^The  o into  con- 

Sn  of  both  fids  the 

iin  ot  both  lids.  Ihe  corneal  conjunctiva  becomes  inflamed  • and 

-y  be  tii  :paciV 

■■'ttendant  on  caUn-l.o- 
ain,  and  sometimes  with  severe  circumorbital 

Ot  only  must  the  pntrrvw-  u cornea.  In  such  cases, 

■ enesection,  calomel  with  miT  ^ removed,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
j 5 cure  the  ophthalmia.  ^ remedies  must  be  used, 

phthalraia  tarsi,  or  ne^k°ct™Xrrhd  ^°"&‘^°"tinued 

J is  equally  liable  to  bra^cted  ^ conjunctivitis.  The  upper 

averted  at  the  same  timl  Tlifed  "e 

■regular  and  notched,  and  shortened  ^01^^^^'^  ’^'®  thickened, 
lat  it  presses  unnaturally  on  the  eyebalP  0 can  thus,  so 

urated,  as  well  as  inverted.  No  de^rree  of  tr-m  ' 

<h  - sufficient  to  roll  the  lid  into  Its  naturarsiZa;!n f 


drag  it  from  tlic  eyeball,  and  bring  the  cilia 
into  view,  but  still  the  edge  of  the  lid  con- 
tinues invei’ted.  {Fig.  28.)  The  cilia  are 
generally  few  in  number,  dwarfish,  and 
themselves  affected  with  inversion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  state  of  the  lid.  Not- 
withstanding their  being  few  and  small, 
they  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  constant 
suffering,  and  by  the  irritation  which  they  occasion,  to  render  the 
cornea  vascular  and  nebulous.  The  ])ain  they  induce  by  rubbing 
against  the  eye,  deprives  the  patient  of  the  enjoyment  of  sight ; he 
keeps  his  eyes  constantly  shut,*  and  avoids  all  circumstances  which 
would  produce  motion  of  the  lids  or  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  At 
length,  the  cornea  becomes  quite  opaque,  and  its  conjunctival  layer 
ac(|uires  a degree  of  morbid  thickness  and  insensibility,  which  ren- 
ders the  pain  attending  the  disease  less  distressing.  Long  pre- 
viously to  this,  however,  the  whole  conjunctiva  has,  in  general,  lost 
its  secretive  power,  and  become  dry  or  cuticular. 

Irregular  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  may  also  have  to 
do  with  the  ])roduction  of  this  kind  of  inversion,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  structure  of  the  lid  is  here  much  more  impaired.  Inflam- 
mation has  altered  the  conjunctiva,  the  perichondrium,  and  even 
the  cartilage  itself.  Repeated  ulcerations  have  destroyed  the  form 
of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  notched  it  with  cicatrices,  and  permanently 
fixed  it  in  the  state  of  contraction  and  inversion. 

3.  Traumatic  entropium  is  generally  the  result  of  a scald  or  burn 
of  tbe  conjunctiva,  or  of  the  intrusion  of  some  caustic  substance,  as 
quicklime,  into  the  sinuses  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  often  conjoined  with 
a degree  of  symblepharon,  and  sometimes  the  cartilage  seems  par-  ; 
tially  destroyed  by  the  injury.  ^ 

Treatment.  1.  The  treatment  of  the  variety  will  de- ' 

pend  on  the  degree  of  the  disease  ; in  slight  cases,  the  operation  ; 
about  to  be  described  as  suitable  for  acute  inversion  will  be  suf-  i 
ficient ; in  worse  cases,  a similar  plan  of  cure  as  that  pursued  in 
chronic  inversion,  may  be  necessary.  As  the  one  of  these  two  kinds 
or  degrees  of  inversion  is  much  less  complicated  in  its  symptoms  | 
than  the  other,  so  is  the  method  of  cure : for  the  one  simple,  for  tlm 
other  complex.  _ t 

2.  In  every  case  of  inversion,  acute  or  chronic,  it  is  proper  ti  I 
endeavour  to  remove  the  conjunctival  or  the  tarsal  inflammation,  m | 
which  the  misplacement  of  the  lids  has  originated.  This  is  greatb  | 
])romoted,  in  most  cases,  by  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  a propei  | 
attention  to  diet.  The  ophthalmia  must  be  treated  with  the  rcmc- 
dies  which  its  peculiar  nature  demands;  and  on  this  point  the  reade'  | 
may  consult  the  sections  on  ophthalmia  tarsi,  catarrhal  and  catarrlio 
rheumatic  ophthalmia'.  We  meet  with  many  cases,  in  which  ai  | 
operation  for  entropium  is  the  only  means  which  can  remove  1 1<  f- 
ophthalmia,  and  save  the  eye. 

3.  Jeute  entropium  sometimes,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  rare  | 
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,.y,  subsides  under  antiphlogistic  means,  aided  by  such  mechanical 
..  contrivances  as  keep  the  lid  in  its  natural  place.  For  this  purpose, 

^ strips  of  court  plaister  may  be  applied  so  as  to  cross  each  other 
ipon  the  middle  of  the  lid  ; or  a small  pad,  sewed  upon  a piece  of 
.ape,  may  be  made  to  press  upon  the  lid,  the  tape  passing  over  the 
’ lose,  ami  under  the  ears,  crossing  on  the  occiput,  and  tying  on  the 
, rorehead. 

: In  this  variety  of  inversion,  when  we  take  hold  of  a transverse 

' old  of  the  skin  of  the  inverted  lid,  the  displacement  is  for  the  time 
emoved,  and  the  patient  can  open  and  shut  the  eye  without  diffi- 
: .culty,  and  without  any  return  of  the  inversion.  Having  laid  hold 
Jien,  of  the  fold  of  skin  with  a pair  of  broad  convex-edged  forceps 
^Fig.  13,  page  180),  remove  it  with  the  scissors,  bring  the  edges 
)f  the  wound  together  by  two  stitches,  and  as  soon  as  union  is  com- 
yoleted,  the  inversion  will  be  found  to  be  cured. 

/'  So  much  skin  as  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inversion,  and  nei- 
: her  more  nor  less,  is  to  be  removed.  After  laying  hold  of  the  fold 
vith  the  forceps,  the  surgeon  must  observe  whether  the  cilia  appear 
I n their  natural  place,  and  have  their  proper  direction.  If  they  still 
E ncline  inwards,  the  fold  is  too  little,  and  more  of  the  skin  must  be 
[ lid  hold  of;  if  the  cilia  not  only  incline  outwards,  but  the  con- 
jnetiva  is  brought  into  view,  the  fold  is  too  broad,  and  less  skin 
^ mst  be  grasped  with  the  instrument.  In  old  people,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  remove  a very  broad  piece  of  skin.  Care  must 
w Iways  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient  integument  between  the  cilia  and 
I ae  edge  of  the  wound,  for  the  insertion  of  the  stitches. 

: If  this  variety  of  inversion  has  lasted  a considerable  time,  and  in 
ddition  to  the  mere  displacement  of  the  lid,  consequent  to  the 
accid  state  of  the  skin,  and  irregular  action  of  the  orbicularis, 
leie  appears  some  unnatural  disposition  of  the  cartilage  to  turn 

removing  the  cutaneous  fold,  to  snip 
n a tew  nbres  of  the  muscle,  so  as  to  form  a firmer  cicatrice,  actu- 
lly  fixed  to  the  cartilage. 

k The  portion  of  skin  to  be  removed  might  be  destroyed  by  the 
I ctual  cautery,  or  by  escharotics,  but  the  operation  just  described  is 
reatly  better.  1 he  escharotic  employed  by  Helling^  and  Quadri,^ 
’■  h'l  f n concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  applied  in 

cs,  and  one  line  from  its  tarsal  edge,  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the 

I ■ f onM  ^ u ^ dipped  in  it,  with  the  precaution 

L f not  taking  up  more  than  what  merely  wets  the  pencil.  After  ten 

I xonds,  the  part  is  to  be  dried,  and  the  acid  re-applied  and  thi- 
I ven  a third  or  a fourth  time,  until  a sufficient  eschar  has  been  formed^ 
p r a marked  contraction  has  taken  place.  The  nart  is  i ’ 

i washed.  Of  course,  great^are  mist  b taken  at  o ! 

t the  acid  get  into  the  eye.  After  a time 
: ^peat  the  operation.  ^ ’ ‘ "Pessary  to 

> 4.  In  c/iromc  entropium,  nciti.er  the  operation  with  the  scissors. 
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nor  the  ajiplicatlon  of  escharotics,  is,  in  general,  of  any  nse.  In 
slight  cases,  however,  where  the  tarsus  is  but  little  aftected,  it  may 
be  proper  to  try  the  eftect  of  removing  a fold  of  skin.  Acute  inver- 
sion is  curable  by  an  operation  on  the  skin,  by  shortening  in  fact 
the  skin  of  the  affected  lid ; but  in  chronic  inversion,  we  generally 
find  that  nothing  done  to  the  skin  merely,  is  of  much  service. 
Portion  after  portion  of  it  may  be  removed  in  advanced  cases  of  this 
variety  of  inversion,  but  the -disease  continues  as  before.  The  altered 
condition  of  the  tarsus  prevents  the  lid  from  resnming  its  natural  posi- 
tion. The  lid,  then,  must  he  attacked  in  a different  way.  Mr  Saun- 
ders'* cut  out  the  tarsus  of  tlie  upper  lid  altogether,  along  with  the 
roots  of  the  cilia ; others  have  amputated  the  entire  edge  of  the  lid, 
or  extirpated  the  bulbs,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  section. 

As  an  evident  shortening  of  the  lid  in  the  transverse  direction 
attends  the  inveterate  cases  of  this  kind  of  inversion,  and  produces 
a degree  of  constriction  on  the  eyeball,  an  idea  suggested  itself  to 
Mr  Ware,  that  the  lid  in  such  a state  might  be  relieved  by  a per- 
pendicular incision  through  its  whole  thickness,  cither  at  its  tem- 
poral extremity  or  in  its  middle.  Such  an  incison  would  at  least 
release  the  eyeball  from  the  state  of  pressure  caused  by  the  con- 
tracted lid. 

It  was  probably  from  this  hint  of  Mr  Ware,  that  Sir  Philip 
Crarapton  was  led  to  devise  the  operation  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  in  inveterate  cases  of  chronic  inversion.  Supposing  it  to 
be  the  upper  lid  which  is  affected,  it  is  to  be  divided  perpendicular- 
ly, for  the  length  of  from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch,  close  to  its  tem- 
poral extremity,®  with  straight  probe-])ointcd  scissors.  A similar 
incision  is  then  to  be  made  at  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  affected 
lid,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
lacrymal  canal.®  These  in- 
cisions being  made,  the  eye- 
lid immediately  feels  uncon- 
fined, it  can  be  lifted  from 
the  eyeball,  and  the  patient 
is  already  freed  from  a great 
,part  of  his  uneasiness.  Were 
we  now  to  leave  the  lid  to 
itself,  it  would  speedily  re- 
sume its  former  place,  the 
incisions  by  which  we  had 
liberated  it  would  unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  no  permanent  re- 
lief would  be  effected.  To  prevent  immediate  union.  Sir  Phihp 
Crampton  employed  an  instrument  similar  to  Pellicr  s speculum,  by 
which  he  kept  the  eyelid  constantly  suspended,  and  permitted  only 
a slow  union  by  granulation.  Instead  of  using  the  speculum,  it 
better  to  remove  a fold  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  lid,  exactly  iis  m 
the  operation  for  acute  inversion  ; by  two  or  three  stitches,  bringing 
together  the  edges  of  the  wound,  made  by  the  removal  of  this  fold ; an< 
then  by  means  of  three  ligatures,  {^Fig.  29)  inserted  through  the  edge 
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^ :>f  the  lid,  and  fixed  to  the  forehead  by  strips  of  plaister,  to  keep 
Hhe  lid  elevated  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Over  the  everted  lid,  a 
b )it  of  spread  lint  is  to  be  applied,  and  a roller  round  the  head.  The 
>;  Kierpendicular  incisions  slowly  fill  up  by  granulation ; the  slower  the 
letter;  we  ought  daily  to  separate  their  edges  with  the  probe,  and 
i-  ouch  them  with  sulphate  of  copper,  to  hinder  them  from  healing 
R apidly;  the  union,  when  at  length  completed,  does  not  comprehend 
t : he  orbiculai’is  palpebrarum ; the  divided  fibres  of  the  muscle  shrink, 
js  like  the  divided  ends  of  every  other  muscle;  the  diseased  cartilage, 
i- , n the  mean  time,  loses  also  much  of  its  induration  and  irregularity, 
i ind  thus  the  lid,  when  re-united,  is  found  improved  in  structure, 
ind  almost  natural  in  position.' 

'i  Mr  Wharton  Jones  informs  me,  that  in  chronic  cases  of  inversion 
if  if  the  lower  eyelid,  he  has  performed  the  following  operation,  .with 
I lerfect  success.  Having  made  an  incision  through  the  whole  thick- 
i less  of  the  lid,  perpendicular  to  its  edge,  near  the  outer  canthus, 
K le  cuts  out  a piece  of  the  skin,  and  then  fixes  the  lid  in  the  everted 
losition,  as  in  Sir  Philip  Crampton’s  operation. 

<;  ..  . 

1 See  Ammon  on  Phimosis  Palpebrarum,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthahnologie; 
^ ^ol.  ii.  p.  140;  Dresden,  1832. 

I 2 Hufeland’s  Jounial,  1815  ; St.  4.  p.  98. 

I 3 Annotazioni  Pratiche  sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi;  Vol.  i.  p.  G9;  Napoli,  1818. 
I • ^ Treatise  on  some  practical  points  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  E}'e,  p.  41  : 

■ jondon,  1811. 

f ^ If  the  incision,  as  directed  in  the  text,  is  made  close  to  the  temporal  extremity 
4 f the  lid,  it  will  cut  through  the  glandulae  congregatsc,  and  some  of  the  lacrymal 
4 ucts.  Unless  the  inversion  extends,  therefore,  to  the  very  angle,  it  maybe 
1 roper  to  avoid  these  parts,  by  keeping  a few  lines  from  the  extremity  of  the  lid, 
Jj  nd  towards  the  nose. 

4 ® Sir  Philip  Crampton  cut  through  the  lacrymal  canal ; but  ever  since  I began 

1^;  .0  give  lectures  on  the  eye,  in  1818,  I have  directed  this  to  be  avoided,  1 have 
^ Iways  discountenanced  also  the  transverse  incision  of  the  conjunctiva,  recom- 
leiided  by  Sir  Philip,  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  projiriety  of  following  uj) 
y he  first  steps  of  this  operation,  by  the  extirpation  of  a transverse  fold  of  the  in- 
1;  eguments. 

■ Essay  on  the  Entropeon ; by  Philip  Cramjiton,  M.D  ; London,  180G.  Lcc- 

""  ^ , Oiierative  Surgery  of  the  Eye  ; By  G.  J.  Guthrie,  p.  3 1 ; London, 

8-3.  Jacob,  in  Dublin  Hosjiital  Reports;  Vol.  v.  p.  889;  Dublin,  1830. 


SECTION  XXXIII. — ANCHYLOBLEPHARON. 

This,  although  strictly  a disease  of  the  eyelids,  I shall  consider 
•long  with  syrablepharon,  in  a following  chapter,  amonnr  the  dis- 
iases  consequent  to  the  ophthalmiae. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. — MADAROSIS.’ 

Partial  madarosis  is  common  after  small-pox,  the  pustules  seated 
on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  destroying  the  bulbs  of  the  cilia  by  ulcer- 
ation. Neglected  ophthalmia  tai*si  is  apt  to  end  in  a more  exten- 
sive madarosis  of  the  same  kind.  The  cilia  of  which  the  bulbs  have  ^ 
been  destroyed,  cannot  be  reproduced.  Both  the  cilia  and  the  hairs  | 
of  the  eyebrow  are  liable  to  fall  out,  from  different  constitutional  ^ 
diseases ; but  in  this  case  they  generally  grow  again.  The  want  of  *■ 
the  eyelashes  and  hairs  of-the  eyebrow  is  productive  of  frequent 
nictitation,  in  order  to  moderate  the  glare  of  day,  and  prevent  the  -| 
entrance  of  foreign  particles  into  the  eye.  ' 

Case  l.n4. — I was  consulted,  some  time  ago,  by  a man  who  had  lost  every  hair  ; 
of  his  body.  Ilis  head  was  perfectly  bald,  he  had  no  eyebrows  nor  eyelashes,  * J 
his  beard  was  gone,  no  hair  in  the  armjnts,  on  the  pubes,  nor  on  the  limbs.  He  ^ J 
was  anxious  to  regain  chiefly  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  as  he  found  his  eyes  % . 
much  weakened  by  the  want  of  them.  He  was  inclined  to  attribute  his  disease  to  a ; 
some  sliglit  venereal  complaint,  which  had  been  cured  by  mercury.  4 

The  treatment,  both  local  and  general,  already  recommended  for  | j 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  must  be  carefully  adopted  in  cases  of  threatened  J 
madarosis.  In  constitutional  cases,  tonics  are  to  be  employed  bothi 
internally  and  externally,  as  it  is  evident  that  weakness  has  much  to*  * 
do  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Cinchona  is  particularly  re- 
commended internally,  and  an  infusion  of  the  petals  of  the  rosa,,  _ j 
centifolia  in  wine  as  a collyriuin.  When  there  is  a suspicion  ofI« 
syphilis  being  the  cause,  mercury  and  sarsaparilla  should  be  tried. | J 
In  such  a case  as  that  which  I have  related,  artificial  eyebrows  may  ^ 
he  applied  with  advantage.  ^ 


1 From  fioies,  bald. 
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Phthlri  or  crab-lice  sometimes  lodge  among  the  cilifi  and  eve- 
brows,  where  they  keep  up  a chronic  inflammation,  and  cause  in- 
tolerable itching.  They  are  so  small  that_  they  may  escape  obser-  ! 
vation,  unless  a lens  is  employed  in  examining  the  parts. 

“ A child  came  to  the  Infirmary,”  says*  Mr  Lawrence,  “ coni- 
])laining  of  the  eyes  being  sore,  and  said  they  itched  very  much. 

I looked  at  the  eye,  and  could  not  see  much  the  matter,  but  1 
thought  that  the  cilia  had  rather  a thick  appearance,  and  on  a wore 
accurate  examination,  I found  that  this  was  caused  by  an  infinite 
number  of  pediculi  sticking  over  the  hairs.  I ordered  the  free  ap" 
plication  of  the  citrine  ointment,  and  wished  to  see  its  effect  , u 
the  mother,  who  came  with  the  child,  was  so  much  offended  at 
told  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  that  she  did  not  bring  the  c n i 

back  again.”  , 

In  such  cases,  some  mercurial  salvo,  as  that  rccommenacu  y 
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JMr  Lawrence,  and  attention  to  cleanliness,  will  generally  be  effec- 
•;tual ; although  the  disease  sometimes  resists  mercurial  salves  for  a 
^considerable  time.  After  rubbing  the  eyebrow  or  edge  of  the  eye- 
i3id  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  bathing  the  part  with  a solution  of 
ttwo  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  taking 
jicare  to  avoid  the  eyeball  while  using  the  latter  application,  we 
'Should  endeavour  to  dislodge  the  phthiri  with  a small  spatula  or 
i'.forceps.  This  should  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


1 Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  323;  London,  1826. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TUNICA  CONJUNCTIVA. 


,1The  principal  morbid  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  fall  under  the 
iheads  of  the  Ophthalmice,  and  Consequences  of  the  Ophthalmice. 
ITliere  are,  however,  a few  diseases  of  this  portion  of  the  tutamina 
aoculi,  which,  I conceive,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  here. 
■rVVe  have  considered  the  diseases  of  the  secreting  lacrymal  organs;  the 
t;tcars  flow  from  them  over  the  conjunctiva ; this  conducting  organ  of 
!the  tears  seems  then  naturally  to  claim  our  attention,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  excreting  lacrymal  apparatus. 

Tlie  conjunctiva  is  a muco-cutaneous  membrane,  connected  to 
the  neighbouring  parts  by  cellular  substance.  This  cellular  sub- 
• stance  is  liable  to  phlegmonous  inflammation,  inflammatory  oedema 
or  chemosis,  and  to  ecchymosis,  and  emphysema;  while  the  con- 
junctiva itself  is  chiefly  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  to  blenorrhoeal 
inflammation,  and,  on  the  other,  to  eruptive  diseases.  We  meet 
with  fungus,  warts,  and  tumours  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  some  cases, 
its  papillary  structure  is  affected  by  a morbid  degree  of  develop- 
ment; while,  in  other  cases,  the  conjunctiva  seems  to  lose  its  faculty 
of  secreting  mucus,  and  becomes  dry  and  contracted.  The  com- 
j)Ound  nature  of  the  membrane,  expressed  by  the  term  muco-cutaneous^ 
serves  as  a key  to  its  pathology. 


I SECTION  I. — FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES  ADHERING  TO  THE  CON- 
^ JUNCTIVA. 

I 1.  Particles  of  dust,  bits  of  straw,  parings  of  the  nails,  the  nib- 
? bmgs  of  pens,  small  insects,  and  the  like,  getting  into  the  eye,  to  use 
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the  coramon  phrase,  by  wliich  is  meant  getting  into  the  conjunctival 
cavity,  are  gradually  ejected  by  the  natural  movements  of  the  eyelids, 
the  upper  lid  bringing  them  down  in  the  act  of  nictitation,  while 
the  lower  shoves  them  on  towards  the  nose,  till  they  are  fairly  placed 
on  the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  whence,  perhaps  some  hours  after  their 
intrusion,  the  instinctive  application  of  the  finger  removes  them 
entirely.  If  the  foreign  substance,  however,  adheres  to  any  part 
of  the  conjunctiva,  it  then  gives  more  than  ordinary  uneasiness,  and 
the  patient  either  makes  attempts  himself  to  withdraw  it  immediately, 
or  seeks  relief  from  the  hand  of  another.  His  own  attempts  are 
often  fruitless,  and  it  is  amazing  how  often  medical  practitioners  ■ 
dismiss,  unrelieved,  those  who  apply  to  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, simply  from  not  everting  the  upper  lid,  on  the  inner  surface  \ 
of  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  foreign  body  will  be  detected. 

Blown  into  the  eye  by  the  wind,  foreign  particles,  in  general,  , 
adhere  mecely  to  the  conjunctiva,  often  to  the  conjunctiva  cornea', 
and  rarely  penetrate  into  or  under  that  membrane.  If  they  are 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  they  are  seen  at 
once  on  opening  the  eye,  and  are  easily  removed  with  the  point  of  f 
a tooth-pick,  or  the  edge  of  a small  elastic  silver  spatula.  30.)  | 


Fig.  30.  I 

The  latter  instrument  answers  extremely  well  for  the  removal  of  i 
particles  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  imbedded  in  its  I 
conjunctiva.  I 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  very  minute  foreign  bodies  of  a black  f 
colour,  called  Stahlfimhen  by  the  Germans,  and  occasionally  styled 
fires  in  this  country,  are  never  met  with  over  the  sclerotica,  but  only  i 
on  the  cornea,  sometimes  just  at  its  edge,  but  generally  near  its  } 
centre  or  on  its  lower  half.  Notwithstanding  their  general  resem-  j 
blancc*,  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  Sometimes  they  arc  j 
particles  of  iron,  which  have  been  projected  in  an  ignited  state 
against  the  eye,  when  a person  is  striking  fire  with  flint  and  steel, 
sharpening  iron  instruments,  and  the  like.  It  was  not  an  improbable 
supposition  of  Weissenborn,  that  such  particles  are  angular,  and 
likely  by  the  sharpness  of  their  points,  to  wedge  themselves  into  the 
cornea.  Dr  Scliindler,  however,  has  shown’  that  they  appear 
smooth  and  round,  when  viewed  with  the  microscope.  They  Ho 
more  or  less  firmly  in  the  little  pit  they  form  for  themselves  in  the 
cornea;  and,  even  when  they  remain  there  for  weeks,  leave  no 
oxide  behind  them.  On  removing  such  bodies,  no  sloughy  shreds 
of  conjunctiva  are  found  attached  to  them,  nor  is  any  brown  burned 


i 


i 

'i 

i 


spot  left  on  the  cornea. 

In  other  cases,  the  foreign  bodies  in  question  consist  of  minute, 
unignited,  metallic  splinters,  driven  with  force  against  the  eye ; as 
sometimes  happens  in  filing  or  turning  iron.  Being  sharp  and  angular, 
they  remain  firmly  wedged  in  the  corneal  conjunctiva;  their  fine 
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points,  having  become  oxidized,  are  apt  to  break  off  when  the  bodies 
ithcmselves  are  removed,  and  form  a reddish  brown  stain  of  the 
■cornea.  Shreds  of  the  conjunctiva  are  not  unfrequently  found 
ladhering  to  such  particles. 

Almost  as  common  as  the  above  mentioned  are  little  black  bodies, 
I'.not  of  metallic  origin,  and  often  vegetable.  Sometimes,  on  examin- 
i:ing  them  wdth  the  microscope,  they  are  discovered  to  be  the  germs 
t'of  grasses  ; in  other  cases,  particles  of  coal.  With  the  naked  eye, 
i’it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  these  and  metallic 
I'particles. 

Dr  Schindler  does  not  think  the  presence  of  such  foreign  bodies 
i-as  have  just  been  described,  very  productive  of  danger ; and  un- 
doubtedly the  eye  is  more  frequently  destroyed  by  the  rude  attempts 
uf  ignorant  people  to  remove  such  bodies  from  the  cornea,  than  by 
allowing  them  to  remain.  That  they  should  always  be  removed, 
however,  is  certain,  and  if  merely  imbedded  on  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  the  small  spatula 
figured  above.  The  operator  raises  the  upper  eyelid  with  his 
; thumb,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  lower  eyelid  nor  the  cilia  of 
.either  eyelid ; he  now  tells  the  patient  to  look  at  him,  and  with  the 
redge  of  the  spatula  the  foreign  body  is  in  general  easily  unseated. 
IThis  is  not  the  method  recommended  by  Dr  Schindler,  who  uses  a 
■jamel-hair  pencil  for  the  purpose ; a safer  instrument,  certainly, 
::han  the  extraction-knife,  but  which  in  many  cases  would  be  found 
“.nsutficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  irritation  does  not  attract  sufficient 
itteution,  so  that  the  foreign  substance  is  left  adhering  to  the 
conjunctiva  for  days,  or  even  for  weeks,  or  months,  bringing  on 
inflammation,  or  even  ulceration,  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  discover  the  cause,  or  to  remove  it.  On  the  surface  of  the 
cornea,  this  may  give  rise  to  a permanent  speck  or  opacity. 

2.  Foreign  substances,  adhering  to  the  eye,  not  unfrequently 
simulate  the  appearances  of  pustules,  specks,  &c.  as  the  following 
cases  will  show. 

J Case  135.— Daniel  Newton,  aged  14,  from  Paisley,  applied  at  the  Glasgow 
? Eye  Infirmary,  on  account  of  considerable  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  left  eye, 
which  had  continued  for  two  months,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  a salve, 
a sugar  of  lead  poultice  over  the  lids,  leeches,  and  repeated  blistering.  There 
. was  a small  semi-opaquc  elevation,  running  nearly  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
t.  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Its  figure  being  different  from  that  of 
» any  ordinary  pustule  or  speck,  I touched  it  with  the  convex  side  of  a small  hook, 
^'’stantly  separated  from  the  cornea,  and  proved  to  be  what,  in  Scotland, 
IS  known  by  the  name  of  a mea.l-secd,  that  is  a fragment  of  the  husk  of  a grain 
■ of  oats,  about  the  sixth  ot  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fortieth  of  an  inch  in 
' breadth.  Ihe  cornea,  where  the  foreign  substance  had  adhered,  aiipeared 
I slightly  nebulous.  Eight  days  after,  the  inflammation  was  completely  gone,  the 
cornea  natural,  and  vision  perfect.  ^ ° 

Case  13G.— A child  of  three  months  was  brought  to  me  by  its  mother,  who 
said  that  one  of  the  eyes  had  been  inflamed  for  six  weeks,  and  that  a speck  had 
?rown  on  it.  Different  remedies  had  been  tried,  and  a blister  recommended  On 
examining  the  eye,  I found  one  half  of  the  husk  of  a phalaris  seed  adhering  to 
Che  cornea,  a little  below  the  level  of  the  pupil,  simulating,  to  an  inexperienced 
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or  careless  observer,  a speck  or  pustule.  It  was  easily  removed  with  the  point  of 
a tooth-])ick. 

Case  137. — An  infant,  10  weeks  old,  was  brought  to  me  by  its  mother,  who 
said  there  was  a speck  on  one  of  its  eyes,  for  which  she  had  been  using  a solution 
of  caustic,  given  by  her  medical  attendant.  She  had  observed  the  speck  for 
three  weeks,  but  knew  no  change  in  its  appearance.  It  had  exactly  the  colour  of 
a thin  leucoma,  and  did  not  seem  in  the  least  elevated ; but  as  it  was  square-shaped, 

1 immediately  suspected  it  to  be  the  fragment  of  some  seed,  and  lifted  it  off  witli 
the  spatula. 

Case  138. — A child  was  brought  to  me  with  severe  inflammation  of  one  of 
its  eyes,  and  puriform  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva.  From  under  the  edge  of 
the  upper  lid  there  projected  a black  roundish  body,  which,  at  first  view,  I was 
afraid  might  be  a protrusion  of  part  of  the  iris  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
The  parents  were  of  opinion  that  the  eye  was  gone,  and  evidently  laboured  under 
some  notion  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  occurretl  to  myself,  when  I laid  down 
the  child  to  examine  the  exact  state  of  disease.  How  great  was  my  surprise 
when,  on  raising  cautiously  the  upper  eyelid,  I found  this  was  a case,  not  of 
figurative,  but  of  real  viyocephalon. ! A common  house-fly  was  fairly  lodged, 
and  had  been  so  for  eight  days,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  eyelid,  its  head 
only  projecting  in  the  manner  described,  and  producing  an  appearance  as  if  the  . 
eye  were  disorganized. 

3.  It  is  remarkable  how  tenaciously  a foreign  substance  will 

adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  surrounding  vessels  become 
distended  with  red  blood,  and  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  covered  ^ 
by  the  foreign  body  soon  puts  on  a fungous  appearance.  | 

Case  139. — A child  of  4^  was  brought  to  me  from  the  country,  with  a black 
substance  firmly  adhering  to  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica.  It  was  i 
supposed  to  be  a bit  of  coal,  and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  remove  it.  K 
Laying  the  child  on  its  back,  fixing  its  head  between  my  knees,  and  steadily  4 
elevating  the  upper  ej'elid,  I laid  hold  of  the  foreign  substance  with  a pair  of  I 
forceps.  It  came  away,  leaving  the  portion  of  conjunctiva  which  it  had  covered  I 
in  an  inflamed  and  fungous  state.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  half  the  husk  | 
of  a hemp  seed,  which  had  stuck  to  the  eye  by  its  concave  surface,  and  had  f 
become  blackened  by  imbibing  moisture  from  the  conjunctiva.  It  had  remained  ", 
for  seven  days  in  the  situation  in  which  I found  it. 

4.  If  the  foreign  body  is  not  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  ' 
it  will  probably  come  into  view',  on  drawing  down  the  lower  lid. 

If  nothing  is  discovered  in  the  low'er  sinus  of  the  conjunctiva,  then 
the  upper  is  to  be  examined.  This  is  done  by  making  the 
patient  lean  his  head  back,  and  look  towards  the  ground,  while 
we  raise  the  lid  and  look  under  it;  or,  we  at  once  evert  the 
upper  lid,  in  the  following  manner.  We  lay  hold  of  the  eye- 
lashes with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  whilst  by  this  means  the  edge 
of  the  lid  is  drawn  outwards  and  upwards,  a slight  counterpoise 
is  to  be  made  with  the  round  end  of  the  small  spatula,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lid,  opposite  to  the  upper  edge  of  its  cartilage. 
Between  these  two  forces  the  lid  is  readily  everted,  so  that  its 
internal  surface  is  exposed.  In  many,  indeed  in  most  cases  in  which 

a particle  of  dust  lodges  in  the  eye,  a single  black  point  will  be 
observed  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  everted  lid,  and  can  readily 
be  removed.  The  foreign  particle,  however,  may  be  a minute 
fragment  of  some  transparent  substance,  and  may  not  be  detected, 
unless  with  the  spatula  or  the  point  of  the  finger  w'e  go  over  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  intolerable  pain,  and  violent  spasm 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  generally  attend  the  presence 
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a foreign  particle  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  lid,  subside 
il;almost  immediately  on  its  being  removed. 

ij  If,  after  the  foreign  substance  has  been  removed,  the  spasm  of 
fthe  orbicularis  palpebrarum  should  still  continue,  which  is  particu- 
^IJarly  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  conjunctiva  has  been  both 
^i.mechanically  and  chemically  injured,  the  patient  ought  to  remove 
itto  a dark  room,  lie  in  bed,  and  keep  a pledget,  wet  with  cold  water, 
b over  the  eye.  Should  this  fail  to  give  relief,  let  a soft  warm  poul- 
it  tice,  containing  a quantity  of  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  be  applied 
j . over  the  eye,  in  a thin  linen  bag. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  conjunctival  sinus  cannot  be  brought 
I into  view  by  eversion,  so  that  if  we  have  any  reason  to  think  that  a 
I foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  remote  part  of  the  fold,  we  must  wash 
I it  out  by  means  of  a syringe  and  tepid  water,  or  employ  the  spatula 
I in  searching  for  it,  and  bringing  it  down. 

^ 5.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  smallest  particle  of  dust,  fixed 

I on  the  inside  of  the  cartilage  of  either  eyelid,  but  especially  the 
i upper,  generally  gives  rise  to  intolerable  uneasiness,  foreign 
I bodies  of  considerable  size  may  lodge  in  the  deeper  and  looser  part 

| i)f  the  conjunctival  folds  for  many  weeks,  without  inducing  any 
■ violent  symptoms.  The  conjunctiva,  in  such  circumstances,  inflames 
•and  is  apt  to  throw  out  a fungous  growth,  which  may  completely 
•envelop  the  foreign  substance,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  view,  and  lead 
die  practitioner  to  adopt  a false  notion  of  the  case. 

Case  140. — A young  girl  had  a soft  red  fungous  growing  out  of  the  eye,  as 
.arge  as  a filbert.  It  was  of  some  weeks’  standing,  and  was  attributed  to  a hurt 
nflicted  by  a straw  striking  the  eye.  The  fungous  originated  in  the  conjunctiva 
where  it  is  reflected  from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  eyeball.  It  was  cut  away;  but 
in  three  weeks  was  as  large  as  ever.  It  was  again  removed,  and  at  the  angle  of 
• reflexion  of  the  conjunctiva,  a bit  of  straw,  half  an  inch  in  length,  was  observed 
4 and  extracted.  The  cure  was  complete  in  a few  days.2 

* _ Case  141. — A man  consulted  Dr  Monteath  on  account  of  an  inflamed  state  of 
J his  eye,  induced  by  a fall,  five  months  before,  among  some  bushes  in  descending 
a steep  mountain.  He  felt  some  part  of  his  eye  wounded  at  the  moment,  and 
I had  never  enjoyed  treedom  ti-om  a tender  state  of  it,  from  that  period,  though  he 
i had  ajiplicd  a great  variety  of  medicines.  On  everting  the  uiiper  eyelid,  a fungous 
jS  state  of  the  conjunctiva  was  discovered  very  high  up  in  the  angle  of  reflexion  of 
chat  membrane,  and  on  examination  with  the  probe,  it  was  evident  that  a foreign 
Jody  remained  there.  It  was  laid  hold  of,  and  extracted  with  the  forceps,  and 
' proved  to  be  a portion  of  a twig  of  a bush,  fths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly 
IS  thick  as  a crow-quill.  Ihis  substance  had  remained  in  the  upper  fold  of  the 
conjunctna  tor  five  months,  and  had  got  into  that  situation  without  wounding 
. the  eye.-^  ° 


Case  142.  A boy  ten  years  of  age,  having  lain  during  the  night  on  a sheet 
upon  which  cars  of  corn  had  been  thrashed,  awoke  in  the  morning  with  his  left 
j^elids  sv\oln  and  painful.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  topical  emollients,  an 
ibscess  formed  in  the  upper  lid,  which  burst  below  the  eyebrow  towards  the 
cemple,  aim  left  an  opening  which  could  not  be  closed  by  any  of  the  means  which 
sere  employed.  In  process  of  time,  the  lid  began  to  turn  itself  outwards  its 
nembranc  swelling  and  protruding,  till  at  length  the  eversion  was  enormous  ’ 
About  eight  months  from  the  first  appearance  of  any  disease,  the  fuimous 
•xcrescence,  formed  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  lid,  covered  a considerable 
)ar  of  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  and  kept  the  lid  so  much  everted. 
Bat  Its  margin,  especially  towards  the  temple,  was  almost  close  to  the  eyebrow, 
rested  upon  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the  lid  yielded  readily,  and  appeared 
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as  if  it  would  have  descended  to  cover  the  eye,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  this  fungus,  formed  by  its  internal  membrane. 

As  the  fungus  was  dry  and  indurated,  Scarpa  ordered  it  to  be  covered  for 
24  hours  with  a bread  and  milk  poultice  ; and  then  removed  the  whole  of  it  with 
a stroke  of  the  curved  scissors,  carefully  avoiding  the  punctum  lacrymale. 

After  the  extirpation,  a piece  of  straw,  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  a line 
thick,  was  discovered  in  the  fold  of  the  fungus.  The  whole  of  the  superfluou.> 
part  of  the  internal  membrane  Ijeing  now  removed,  the  lid  descended  over  flie 
eye,  so  as  to  cover  it  properly.  The  operation  was  not  followed  by  any  remark- 
able symptom,  and  the  boy,  ten  days  afterwards,  left  the  hospitaf  so  fur  cured, 
that  no  other  defect  remained,  except  a slight  elevation  of  the  lid  near  the  exter. 
nal  angle,  where  the  abscess  had  burst.* 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  piece  of  straw  was  tlie  cause 
why  the  ulcer  of  the  lid,  eight  months  after  the  bursting  of  the 
abscess,  had  not  yet  become  cicatrized,  it  is  wonderful  how  such  a 
foreign  body  could  have  been  forced  through  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  lid,  without  the  child  having  been  awaked  by  it. 

6.  The  larvse  of  insects  are  sometimes  deposited  between  the 
eyelids,  and  may  produce  very  serious  mischief,  as  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  case,  related  by  M.  Cloquet. 

Case  143. — A man,  of  about  50,  following  the  double  business  of  public  singer 
and  rag-gatherer,  fell  asleep  in  the  open  fields  in  a complete  state  of  intoxication. 
Flies  of  the  species  musca  camaria  deposited  their  eggs  in  the  entrances  to  the 
different  natural  openings  of  his  body,  Ixitween  the  eyelids,  in  the  nostrils,  in  the 
ears,  and  in  the  prepuce.  The  larvae  of  these  insects  being  hatched,  passed  into 
the  nose,  the  cars,  the  orbits,  &c.  Under  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  tlicy 
formed  large  cavities,  pierced  with  ulcerated  openings,  by  which,  on  juessure, 
the  larvse  escaped  in  thousands. 

Alt  the  larvffi  were  extracted  by  the  second  day  after  the  patient’s  entering  the 
litjpital  Saint-Louis.  The  eyes  were  totally  destroyed,  and  when  the  larvse 
were  removed  through  the  perforations  of  the  cornese,  the  crystalline  lcnse»i 
escaped.  The  integuments  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  fell  into  a gangrenous 
state,  and  the  patient  died  a month  after  his  admission,  in  a complete  state  of 
dementia,  believing  himself  constantly  pursued  by  assassins.  The  bones  of  the 
vault  of  the  cranium  were  in  part  necrosed,  and  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid 
inflamed  .5 


* Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic,  Vol.  v.  p.  C4 ; Heidelberg, 
1835. 

Monteath’s  Translation  of  Weller’s  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human 
Eye;  Vol.  i.  p.  9;  Glasgow,  1821. 

3 Ibid. 

* Scarpa,  Trattato  dellc  principal!  Malattie  degli  Occhi ; Vol.  i.  p.  170 ; Pavia, 
1816. 

5 Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  par  Jules  Cloquet,  p.  GO;  Paris,  1831. 


SECTION  II. — INJUIUES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

§ 1 . Mechanical  Injuries. 

1.  Incised  wounds  of  the  conjunctiva  rarely  present  themselves, 
without  the  sclerotica  being  also  divided.  1 have  seen,  however, 
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several  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  them  the  wound  was  inflicted 
with  a sharp  bit  of  glass.  It  healed  readily,  although  the  lips 
jraped  more  than  I could  have  anticipated. 

2.  I have  seen  several  cases  of  severe  pain  and  considerable 
inflammation,  following  slight  scratches  of  the  conjunctiva  cornea?, 
by  the  finger  nails  of  inhmts  carried  in  arras.  Somewhat  similar, 
only  much  more  serious  in  their  effects,  are  the  slight  abrasions  of 
;t  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  happening  to  reapers,  during  harvest,  from 
^j  the  ears  of  corn.  My  experience  as  to  the  danger  in  cases  of  this 
^f  sort,  agrees  with  that  of  Professor  Walther,  who  states^  that  in  the 
n^sar  district  of  Bavaria  alone,  from  50  to  GO  eyes  are  annually  lost 
i'  from  the  inflammation  originating  in  this  kind  of  injury  during 
harvest.  The  patients  in  this  part  of  Scotland  are  chiefly  females, 
vi  and  much  of  the  bad  effects  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  neglect.  The 
internal  textures  of  the  eye  inflame,  the  cornea  becomes  infiltrated 
>:  with  pus,  and  bursting,  gives  rise  to  staphyloma.  The  symptoms 
i . altogether  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  of  catarrho-rheumatic 
ophthalmia,  and  the  most  active  measures  are  required  to  save  the 
eye.  Depletion,  and  mercurialization  are  necessary,  together  with 
the  use  of  belladonna. 

t]  3.  A foreign  body,  if  hard  and  angular,  may  penetrate  through 
|.:he  conjunctiva,  and  either  be  driven  under  the  membrane  for  a 
I' considerable  way,  at  once,  by  the  projectile  force  with  which  it  was 
I »sent  against  the  eye,  or  afterwards  be  gradually  insinuated  under  it 
1 oy  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids.  In  such  cases,  it  is  sometimes 
i lecessary  to  raise  a portion  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  hooked 
i brceps,  and  snip  it  off  along  with  the  foreign  substance.  If  this  is 
I lot  done,  the  conjunctiva  heals  over  the  foreign  body,  and  the 
rritation  ceases.  Mr  Wardrop^  tells  us,  that  in  one  case  he  found 
$ i piece  of  whinstone,  enclosed  in  a sac  of  cellular  membrane,  lying 
f dose  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  where  it  had  remained  for  ten  years 
1 irior  to  the  person’s  death,  without  his  experiencing  the  least 
)■  measiness,  or  even  suspecting  its  presence.  The  same  author* 

< quotes  from  Loder’s  Journal,  the  following  instance  of  a foreir^n. 
)ody,  which,  having  penetrated  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  gradually 
idvanced  to  the  central  part  of  the  cornea. 

. priest  requested  assistance  for  a dark  speck  on  the  cornea  of 

113  right  eye,  which  greatly  impaired  his  vision.  Two  years  before,  he  suddenly 
xpenenced  a little  pain  in  that  eye,  and  on  examination,  remarked  on  the  white 
' It,  below  the  ujqier  lid,  a black  spot,  which  not  hurting  his  sight,  and  the  pain 
0011  going  away,  he  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  accident.  After  some  time, 
e was  aware  that  the  spot  had  changed  its  situation,  and  appeared  at  tiie  union 
t the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic.  Tlie  speck  continued  its  progress  very  slowly, 
ut  uninterruptedly  ; it  came  forwards  on  the  cornea,  and  at  last  covered  a portion 
r the  pupil.  Ihere  was  a prominent  hard  spot  upon  the  cornea,  equalling  in 
zc  asma  1 lentil,  but  longer  than  it  was  broad.  Many  small  red  vessels  appeared 
ke  streaks  around  it.  The  patient  had  no  pain.  The  hardness  of  the  speck 
nd  other  circumstances,  made  the  surgeon  suspect  that  a foreign  body  was 
made  an  incision  over  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
.^nifying  glass,  saw  a black  body,  which  he  removed  with  the  point  of  the 

^ 1 ’""i  ^ the  cornea.  It  proved  to 

the  hard  wing-case  ol  a beetle.  * 
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The  change  of  place,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  attributed,  I pre-W 
sume,  to  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids  in  the  act  of  nictitation.  S 

4.  The  stings  of  insects  sometimes  fix  in  the  conjunctiva,  andfi 
are  to  be  carefully  removed,  either  by  a pair  of  forceps  or  the  points 
of  a cataract  needle. 

§ 2.  Chemical  Injuries. 

1.  Lime,  whether  in  the  state  of  quicklime,  or  slaked  lime,  or 
mixed  with  sand  so  as  to  form  mortar,  acts  very  injuriously  on  the 
conjunctiva.  It  is  also  apt  to  affect  violently  the  proper  substance 
of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  totally  destroys  the  eye.  One  of  the 
first  effects  observed  to  arise  from  the  intrusion  of  lime,  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  states,  is  that  the  sclerotic  and  palpebral  por- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  become  white,  swell,  and  peel  off,  being  in 
fact  decomposed  by  the  caustic  action  of  the  substance.  The  corneal 
conjunctiva  suffers  a similar  change.  This  decomposition  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  produced  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  can  very  rarely  be 
prevented  by  a removal  of  the  lime.  When  the  corneal  conjunctiva 
has  peeled  off,  in  only  a small  portion  of  its  extent,  a shallow 
depression  is  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  with  irregular 
edges.  If  the  whole  has  separated,  the  proper  substance  of  the 
cornea  appears  perfectly  smooth,  and  presents  more  or  less  of  a blue 
pearly  whiteness. 

The  ultimate  effects  arising  from  the  intrusion  of  lime  into  tlio 
eye,  depend  on  the  degree  of  causticity,  the  quantity,  and  the  lengtl^ 
of  time  that  the  substance  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  conjunctiva.  Common  mortar  falling  into  the  eye,  and 
quickly  removed,  acts-  merely  as  a severe  stimulant,  causing 
increased  redness,  pain,  and  epiphora,  followed  by  puro-mucous 
discharge  from  the  conjunctiva.  Allowed  to  remain  for  days  in 
the  conjunctival  folds,  I have  seen  mortar  followed  by  sloughing  of 
the  -conjunctiva,  permanent  nebula  of  the  cornea,  and  partial 
symblepharon.  Slaked  lime,  thrown  into  the  eyes,  acts]  more 
powerfully,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed,  especially  if  not  speedily 
removed,  by  complete  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  even  by  suppuration 
of  that  part,  and  staphyloma. 

Case  145. — A child,  two  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary; 
who,  three  weeks  before,  had  fallen  among  quick  lime,  which  had  intruded  into 
both  eyes.  A poultice  had  been  applied  immediately  after  the  injury,  and  no 
attempt  made  to  remove  the  lime,  or  counteract  its  effects.  On  examination,  1 
found  the  right  cornea  totally  opaque,  small,  and  deformed.  There  was  no 
appearanee  of  cornea  in  the  "left  eye,  which  had  shrunk  to  a very  small  flat 
stump. 

Case  14G. — Robert  Gray,  aged  13,  a slater,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  ^ 
Eye  Infirmar}-,  3d  September  1838. 

On  the  28th  ult.  a quantity  of  mortar  was  thrown  into  his  left  eye.  The  skn» 
of  the  left  eyelids  and  cheek  is  inflamed,  and  the  eyelids  swoln.  He  is  unable  to 
open  the  eye,  exce])t  to  about  half  its  usual  extent.  The  conjunctiva  covering 
the  eyeball,  and  that  lining  the  u])per  ejadid,  presents  a white  scarred  a]>pearanoe; 
that  lining  the  lower  eyelid,  is  more  natural.  Shreds  of  the  conjunctiva  an 
coming  away  in  a sloughy  state.  A considerable  quantity  of  mortar  is  stm 
lodged  between  the  eyeball  and  the  ujipcr  eyelid,  being  impacted  between  the 
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TO  surfaces.  The  conjunctiva  corncaj  looks  as  if  it  had  been  immersed  in  boil- 
k'lO'  water,  especially  the  upper  half  of  it.  Vision  of  the  injured  eye  is  very  dim  ; 
■'though  he  can  read  with  it  the  large  letters  on  the  Infirmary  card.  The  first 
>iy  after  the  injury,  the  eye  was  affected  wdth  severe  burning  pain,  which  sub- 
i ded  after  the  application  of  a poultice.  At  present,  he  does  not  make  much 
)mplaint  of  pain.  He  says  his  master  removed  a quantity  of  the  mortar 
Immediately  after  the  accident.  When  the  eye  is  held  open  for  a few  minutes, 
I « le  cornea  appears  to  become  quite  dry,  and  when  viewed  through  a lens  presents 
k e appearance  of  cuticle.  Immediately  on  being  shut,  it  becomes  bedewed  with 
hiars,  and  assumes  a less  opaque  appearance. 

1 The  remsunder  of  the  mortar  was  carefully  removed  when  he  came  to  the  Eye 
infirmary ; the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  conjunctiva ; and 
r ght  leeches  to  the  eyelids. 

' Sept.  4th.  A good  night.  Opens  the  eye  better.  He  was  ordered  a purging 
owder;  the  red  precipitate  salve  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  at  bedtime;  a 
; )llyrium  with  wine  of  belladonna  ; and  a blister  behind  the  ear. 

, 5th.  Conjunctiva  looks  rather  better.  Moves  the  eye  more  freely.  He  had 
dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

> 6th.  Cornea  rather  clearer. 

10th.  Three  leeches  to  the  left  lower  eyelid. 

12th.  Low'er  half  of  cornea  considerably  clearer. 

19th.  Three  leeches  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Blister  repeated. 

: . 22d.  Diluted  wine  of  opium  substituted  for  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

. 29th.  A considerable  part  of  the  conjunctiva  corneae  appears  to  have  separated, 
•''hole  cornea  more  opaque.  Conjunctiva  less  inflamed. 

■ 7th  Oct.  An  evident  deficiency  in  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea, 
annot  tell  one  finger  from  another  with  left  eye. 

'.‘28th.  Left  cornea  smooth  and  clearer. 

' 4th  Nov.  Continues  to  improve. 

nth.  A conjunctival  frmnum  extending  between  the  upper  eyelid  and  margin 
the  cornea,  towards  inner  angle.  Cornea  still  very  nebulous.  General  appear- 
ice  of  eye  more  healthy. 

7th  April  1839.  Cornea  much  clearer,  except  towards  its  upper  inner  margin, 
the  vicinity  of  the  symblepharon.  Reads  a small  type  with  left  eye. 

In  whatever  state  the  lime  may  have  been,  which  has  intruded. 

iito  the  eye,  it  ought  instantly  to  be  removed.  For  this  purpose 
le  eye  is  to  be  opened,  the  lids  everted  one  after  the  other,  and 
ith  the  finger  nail,  or  the  smallspatula,  every  particle  of  the  foreign 
ibstance  picked  out.  It  often  adheres  pretty  firmly  to  the  con- 
I inctiva,  so  that  the  aid  of  forceps  is  necessary  to  detach  it.  After 
j.  ) much  has  been  removed  in  this  way  as  seems  possible,  a continued 
t ream  of  cold  water  should  be  sent  over  the  eyeball  and  inside  of 
le  hds,  by  means  of  a syringe,  or  poured  upon  the  parts  from  a 
:a-kettle,  or  some  such  vessel,  so  as  to  wash  away  every  particle  of 


The  patient  should  now  go  to  bed,  and  keep  the  eyelids  wet  with  a 
S cold  water.  The  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 

f-  distilled  water)  operates  favourably  in 

jating  the  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  which  follows,  but  the  more 
irious  inflammatory  symptoms  must  be  combated  by  bleedins- 
ilomel  and  opium,  and  counter-irritation.  Solution  of  acetate  of 
ad  must  carefully  be  avoided,  as  the  lead  will  be  precipitated  on 

'moved^^^^^^  opaque  scales,  which  can  Lldom  be 

I If  the  inflammation  which  follows  is  moderate,  the  conjunctiva 
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corneie,  in  those  cases  where  it  peeled  off,  is  slowly  regenerated,  and 
vision  is  perfectly  restored.  If  the  lime  has  acted  more  deeply, 
or  severe  inflammation  ensued,  the  cornea  may  never  regain  its 
transparency.'* 

2.  Particles  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  caustic  sub- 
stances, must  immediately  be  extracted  from  the  eye,  with  the 
forceps,  or  any  other  instrument  which  is  at  hand.  The  mixture 
of  the  tears  with  such  substances  increases  their  destructive  efiects. 

I once  saw  severe  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  consider- 
able sloughing  in  the  lower  fold  of  that  membrane,  from  red  pre- 
cipitate in  powder,  w’hich  an  ignorant  pretender  had  applied,  to 
cure  a slight  ophthalmia.  The  sloughy  conjunctiva  came  away  in 
firm  white  pieces, 'leaving  a raw  surface.  By  care  symblepharoa 
w'as  prevented. 

3.  Hot  and  caustic  fluids,  such  as  boiling  water,  melted  tallow, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  like,  blister  the  conjunctiva,  and  bring  on 
inflammation  of  a highly  dangerous  character.  Indeed,  after  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  thrown  into  the  eyes,  a piece  of  diabolical 
malice,  the  effects  of  which  I have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
witness,  the  conjunctiva  almost  appears  scarred,  being  white,  soft, 
and  swoln.  It  afterwards  peels  oflT,  while  the  cornea  rapidily 
becoming  disorganized  by  infiltration  of  pus,  ulceration,  and  some- 
times sloughiniT,  a raw  surface  is  left  both  on  the  ball  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  lids,  ready  to  unite  and  close  the  eye  by  an  incurable 
and  almost  total  symblepharon.  In  other  cases  partial  symblepharon 
is  the  result.  A stream  of  tepid  water,  or  of  a solution  of  4 grains 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  of  water,  injected  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  the  remedy  to  be  had  recourse 
to  in  the  first  instance.  The  inflammation  which  follow’s  is  to  be 
combated  by  general  and  local  blood-letting,  calomel  and  opium 
internally,  and  the  use  of  belladonna  externally.  Every  care  is  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  anchyloblepharon  and  symblepharon,  by  opening 
wide  the  lids  from  time  to  time,  and  anointing  them  wdth  tutty  salve. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  dangerous  symptoms,  as  onyx  and 
iritis,  are  apt  to  occur,  in  such  cases,  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  and  after  the  immediate  effects  have  subsided. 

4.  Vinegar,  ardent  spirits,  and  other  stimulating  fluids,  thrown 
into  the  eye,  occasion  severe  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  From 
whiskey,  I have  seen  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica, 
and  cornea  arise,  very  difficult  to  be  overcome. 

5.  Dr  Ammon  quotes*  the  case  of  a man,  who,  smearing  the  roof 
of  the  entrance  to  his  house  with  melted  pitch,  had  the  misfortune  to 
let  a drop  of  that  substance  fall  directly  on  the  cornea,  where  d 
stuck  so  fast  that  the  surgeons  who  were  called  were  unable  to 
loosen  it,  either  by  the  application  of  instruments,  or  the  use  of  an 
eye-w'ater.  The  patient  was  advised  to  drop  olive  oil  into  his  eye, 
and  to  cover  it  with  a compress  steeped  in  that  fluid,  the  effect  o 
which  was  that  the  pitch  was  speedily  loosened,  and  quitted  the  eye 
without  leaving  any  visible  injury. 
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6.  I have  repeatedly  seen  the  corneal  conjunctiva  raised  into  a 
(lister  and  destroyed,  by  being  touched  with  melted  lead  or  with  a 
uece  of  hot  iron.  The  effects  are  slight  in  some  instances,  and 
evere  in  others.  I have  seen  the  conjunctiva  readily  reproduced 
nder  such  circumstances,  the  cornea  resuming  its  transparency, 

immediately  in  some  cases,  slowly  in  others.  In  children,  the  effects 
f re  generally  more  dangerous,  the  cornea  suppurating  and  giving 
ijay,  so  as  to  leave  the  eye  staphyloinatous. 

7.  Gunpowder  exploded  into  the  eye  fixes  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
n the  cornea,  and  must  be  carefully  picked  out  with  the  small  spa- 

! ula,  or  the  point  of  a cataract  needle,  else  the  membrane  will  close 
ver  the  grains,  so  that  they  will  remain  indelible,  and  the  cornea 
.lecorae  opaque. 

' 8.  Other  substances  sometimes  leave  an  indelible  stain  of  the 
. clerotic  conjunctiva,  unless  carefully  removed,  along  with  the 
njured  portion  of  the  membrane.  I have  seen  an  injury  with  a 
■iece  of  coal  produce  a permanent  black  mark  ; and  Dr  Jacob  men- 
ions®  that  he  had  more  than  once  seen  the  same  thing  arise  from 


/ he  thrust  of  a charred  stick. 

9.  The  conjunctiva  often  becomes  indelibly  stained^  from  the 

i lisapplication  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  a remedy  much  abused 
I y half-educated  practitioners,  who,  unable  to  discriminate  the  pro- 

ii  er  occasions  for  its  use,  and  too  careless  to  apply  it  themselves, 
I*  nd  watch  its  effects,  hand  it  over  to  the  patient,  with  a recommen- 
|i  ation  to  employ  it  daily,  till  a cure  is  effected.  At  the  end  of  six 
i eeks  or  two  months,  the  conjunctiva  acquires,  from  this  applica- 
f on,  a light  olive  hue.  If  the  solution  has  been  strong,  and  used 
^ )r  months,  the  stain  is  much  deeper,  colouring  not  only  the  con- 
( inctiva  of  the  eyeball,  but  also  that  of  the  under  eyelid,  of  a dirty 
4 reenish  brown,  productive  of  permanent  and  very  obvious  deforni- 
1 y.  Incorporated  in  a cicatrice  of  the  cornea,  nitrate  of  silver 
a nnetimes  produces  a black  stain  ; but  this  event  is  rare. 

10.  If  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
: mjunctiva  in  an  excoriated  or  ulcerated  state,  the  acetate  is  de- 
imposed,  and  a white  precipitate  is  deposited,  which  adheres  tena- 
ously  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  as  the  membrane  heals,  becomes 
xed  in  the  cicatrice.  If  this  takes  place  in  the  conjunctiva  cornese, 
may  greatly  impede  the  vision  of  the  patient.  The  appearance 
, roduced  by  deposition  of  lead  on  the  conjunctiva  cannot  be  mis- 
iken,  its  chalk-like  impervious  opacity  easily  distinguishing  it  from 
le  densest  cicatrice  resulting  from  mere  ulceration.  In  one  case, 
succeeded  in  separating  a scale  of  lead  which  had  been  deposited 
1 the  cornea ; but,  in  general,  the  lead  is  so  incorporated  with  the 
catrice  as  to  be  immovable. 


The  inflammation  which  follows  the  various  injuries  we  have 
nsidered  in  this  section,  not  only  varies  much  in  de"ree,  but  is  by 
• means  of  uniform  character.  When  it  confines  its^'elf  to  the  con- 
nctiva,  It  is  sometimes  puro-mucous,  sometimes  eruptive.  But  it 
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frequently  affects  the  proper  textures  of  the  eyeball ; such  as,  the 
cornea,  the  sclerotica,  or  the  iris.  Of  course,  rest,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  are  necessary  in  every  case  of  injury  of  the  eye. 
The  local  applications  must  be  regulated  by  the  peculiar  symptoms 
excited,  and  even  the  internal  remedies  to  be  employed  are  not  of 
that  uniform  sort  with  which  inflammation,  in  less  complicated  parts 
of  the  body,  is  usually  treated. 

The  grounds  of  this  doctrine  will  be  more  fully  explained  under 
the  head  of  Traumatic  Ophthalmia:. 


1 Merkwiirdige  Heilung  eines  Eiterauges,  p.  23  ; Landshut,  1810. 

2 Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye ; Vol.  i.  p.  70 ; Lon- 
don, 1819. 

3 Ibid. 

♦ Jacob,  in  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  ix.  p.  75  ; Dublin,  1836. 
Wardrop,  Op.  Cit.  Vol.  i.  p.  160,  and  PI.  v.  fig.  .3. 

3 Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  155  ; Dresden,  1832. 

Dublin  Hospital  Reports  ; Vol.  v.  p.  371  ; Dublin,  1830. 

1 Ibid.  p.  363. 


SECTION  III SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  ECCHYMOSIS. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  subconjunctival  cellular  mem-  ■ 
brane  occurs  from  various  causes,  as  blows  on  the  eye,  blows  on  the  : 
eyebrow,  gunshot  and  other  wounds  of  the  head  or  face,  fits  of 
coughing,  fits  of  epilepsy,  &c.  I have  seen  a slight  blow  on  the 
forehead  produce  ecchymosis  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  both  eyes. 
In  some  cases,  no  evident  cause  appears  why  the  vessels  should 
have  opened,  for  the  patient  on  awaking  in  the  morning  finds  the  i 
conjunctiva  of  a deep  red  colour,  without  any  pain  being  present,  or 
any  thing  having  happened  likely  to  produce  such  an  efiect.  Sub-' 
conjunctival  ecchymosis  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  Asiatic 
cholera.  It  occurs  in  purpura  and  in  scurvy ; and  hsemorrhagy 
occasionally  takes  place  from  the  conjunctiva  in  these  diseases. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  extravasated  blood  is  gradually  absorbed, 
the  conjunctiva  becoming  first  yellow,  and  then  resuming  its  natural 
appearance.  A slightly  astringent  collyriura  generally  forms  tht 
whole  treatment. 


SECTION  IV. — SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  EMPHYSEMA. 

We  have  already  (page  171)  explained,  how,  in  cases  of  fractur, 
of  the  nasal  parietes,  the  eyelids  are  subject  to  emphysema,  the  ai 
passing  from  the  nostril,  through  the  fractured  bone,  into  thei 
cellular  membrane.  From  similar  injuries,  extending  between  th 
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ifostrll  and  the  orbit,  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  the 
ronjunctiva  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  is  sometimes  filled  with  air. 
i Should  the  swelling  from  the  effused  air,  prove  so  great  as  to 
irive  rise  to  pain,  or  impede  the  motion  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelids, 
(lUe  conjunctiva  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  punctured,  so  as  toilet 
lae  air  escape,  till  the  fracture  is  supposed  to  be  consolidated.  The 
ratient  ought  to  avoid  forcible  blowing  of  the  nose,  by  which  this 
imphysema,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eyelids,  is  apt  to  be  induced. 


1 

f SECTION  V. — SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  PHLEGMON. 

I The  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane  is  occasionally  the  seat 
if  phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  affected  part  of  the  conjunctiva 
3 injected  with  red  vessels,  much  thickened,  and  after  some  days 
fc  >resents  a prominence  about  the  size  of  a split  pea,  which  rarely 
■^oes  the  length  of  suppuration.  This  disease  will  easily  be  dis- 
inguished  from  any  of  the  ophthalmias. 

In  one  case,  I observed  an  appearance  resembling  subconjunctival 
i hlegmon  precede  an  attack  of  syphilitic  iritis,  and  in  several  cases, 
have  seen  a similarly  thickened  and  inflamed  patch  of  the  con- 
; anctiva,  not  unlike  a phlegmon,  investing  an  attenuated  portion  of 
^he  sclerotica,  with  protruding  choroid,  all  of  which  symptoms 
! ielded  to  mercury.  Such  cases  might  readily  be  mistaken  for 
I hlegmon.  They  will  easily  be  distinguished  from  syphilitic  chancre 
^ f the  conjunctiva.  We  might  suppose  slight  injuries  to  be  the 
I aost  probable  causes  of  subconjunctival  phlegmon;  but,  in  general, 
p ike  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  many  other  instances,  it  arises 

I without  any  evident  cause. 

Blood-letting  of  any  kind  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  in  this  com- 
•laint.  The  patient  should  be  purged.  Warm  fomentations  to  the 
•ye  are  to  be  used.  If  the  phlegmon  goes  on  to  suppuration,  it  is 
0 be  opened  with  the  lancet. 


SECTION  VI. — SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  (EDEMA. 

, Subconjunctival  (edema  sometimes  occurs  in  small  patches,  espe- 
■ially  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  eyeball ; producing  a feeling  as  if 
oine  foreign  body  were  lodged  in  the  eye,  and  proving,  in  this  way, 
•ery  annoying.  The  cedematous  patches  generally  shrink  under 
he  application  of  stimulants,  such  as  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
ir  the  wine  of  opium.  If  this  treatment  does  not  succeed,  the 
; edematous  bit  must  be  snipped  off.  The  wound  heals  in  a few  days, 

^ tile  disease  is  not  apt  to  return.  Sometimes  the  cedematous 
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' little  fold  degenerates  into  a cartilaginous  state,  rendering  the 

[ snipping  of  it  away  still  more  necessary. 

■ An  oedeinatous  state  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs  more 

; diffusedly,  in  old  people  of  a relaxed  habit  of  body.  In  one  case,  it 

I came  on  in  an  old  woman  after  an  over-dose  of  rum  punch,  and 

^ continued  for  months.  I have  repeatedly  seen  it  accompanied  by  an 

I unnatural  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  as  if  they  were  pressed  out 

i;  by  a swoln  state  of  the  orbital  cellular  membrane.  I have  also 

met  with  subconjunctival  oedema  as  an  attendant  on  hemicrania  and 
circumocular  neuralgia. 

In  the  last  mentioned  cases,  the  patients  derived  benefit  from 
venesection,  calomel  with  opium,  and  sarsaparilla.  Leeches  round 
^ the  eye,  mercurial  purges,  red  precij)itate  salve  to  the  eye,  and 

( temperance  appeared  useful  in  some  of  the  other  cases. 

I"  The  conjunctiva  is  atfected  with  an  inflammatory  oedema  in  many 

' of  the  ophthalmia? ; in  none  so  much  as  in  that  which  arises  from 

; phlebitis.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  membrane  becomes  in  the 

r course  of  a few  hours  greatly  distended  by  a colourless  effusion  of 

f'  fluid,  apparently  sero-gelatinous.  This  is  attended  with  severe  pain 

; in  the  eye,  and  the  speedy  extinction  of  vision,  as  I shall  have 

^ occasion  to  state  more  fully  hereafter. 


SECTION  VII PTERYGIUM. 

The  term  pterygium}  is  applied  to  a disease  which  consists  chiefly 
in  a thickened  and  elevated  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  of  a triangular 
form,  its  base  generally  turned  to  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis,  while  its  apex  ad- 
vances towards  the  edge,  or  stretches  even 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  cornea.  In 
some  cases,  the  base  of  the  pterygium  is 
towards  the  temporal  angle,  and  occasion- 
ally both  sides  of  the  eye  are  affected  with 
this  disease. 

Although  pterygium,  in  most  cases,  affects  the  conjunctiva  only, 
we  sometimes  observe  a part  of  it  evidently  seated  beneath  that 
membrane.  This  deep-seated  portion  presents  a glistening,  and 
almost  tendinous  appearance,  especially  towards  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  sclerotica  or  to  the  albuginea. 

The  form  generally  assumed  by  a pterygium  is  accurately  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  31,  but  occasionally  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  thickened  part  are  not  straight,  but  run  in  a curved  form 
towards  the  sinuses  of  the  conjunctiva  ; and  although  the  apex  iSj 
in  general,  narrow,  yet  we  sometimes  see  the  disease  advance  over 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  with  a broad  rather  than  a pointed  extremit' • 

One  variety  of  pterygium  is  semi-transparent,  and  thinly  strewet 
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vith  blood-vessels.  This  is  the  pterygium  tenue.  Another  variety 
. roresents,  from  the  size  and  course  of  its  blood-vessels,  almost  the 
: appearance  of  a thin  muscle.  This  is  the  pterxjgium  crassum.  We 
i:an  lay  hold  of  each  of  these  varieties  with  a pair  of  forceps, 
without  much  difficulty,  and  without  giving  the  patient  any  pain, 

■ ,nd  raise  it,  not  merely  from  the  sclerotica,  but  even  from  the  cor- 
tea.  We  can  do  this  with  greater  ease,  when  the  patient  turns  his 
r lye  towards  the  side  whence  the  pterygium  originates. 

' Pterygium  sometimes  proceeds  even  to  its  complete  development 
I vithout  giving  any  pain,  and  even  almost  without  any  disagreeable 
^ eeling  in  the  eye,  so  that  the  patient  perhaps  receives  the  first  in- 

■ imation  of  his  disease  from  some  other  person,  or  from  examining 
'■  lis  eyes  in  a glass,  or  from  the  disease  gaining  that  part  of  the  cor- 

lea  which  is  opposite  to  the  pupil,  and  thereby  obstructing  vision. 

'•  The  great  number  of  pterygia  which  have  their  base  turned 
g ,owards  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  in  comparison  of  the  few  which 
^ irise  from  any  other  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  eyeball,  might 
t naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  disease  consisted  in  an  elonga- 
don  of  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  that  it  took  its 
I origin  from  the  caruncula  lacrymalis  ; and  on  carefully  examining  a 
I oterygiuin  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye,  it  will  appear  evident,  that 
;he  merabrana  semilunaris  is  generally  involved  in  the  disease.  We 
i .lave,  however,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  pterygium  on  the  tem- 
ooral,  and  even  on  the  superior  and  inferior  sides  of  the  eye  ; 
f vhence  it  is  evident  that  this  disease  is  not  always  a prolongation 
fc  of  the  semilunar  membrane. 

I Pterygium  on  both  sides  of  the  same  eye  had  occurred  only  twice 
p to  Beer.  In  these  cases,  they  met  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and 
^ almost  entirely  deprived  the  patients  of  sight.  In  one  case,  Beer 
found  three  pterygia  on  the  same  eye.  Mr  Wardrop  mentions  having 
‘ seen  two  pterygia  on  each  eye  of  the  same  individual. 

Schmidt  gives^  an  account  and  figure  of  an  extraordinary  ptery- 
gium, which  so  strongly  resembled  a muscle  in  its  structure,  that 
one  might  have  almost  believed  the  rectus  superior  oculi  to  have 
been  misplaced.  Taking  its  origin  from  behind  the  upper  eyelid, 
h it  passed  over  the  eyeball  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  exactly  in  the 
form  of  a layer  of  muscular  fibres.  At  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  it 
became  thicker  and  almost  tendinous,  and,  opposite  to  the  pupil, 
interwove  itself  with  the  cornea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  straight 
muscles  do  with  the  sclerotica.  This  pterygium  was  successfully 
j removed  by  operation.  ^ j 

Ml  1 ravm’s  has  represented®  two  cases  of  pterygium,  each  of 
^ ; which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  eye.  One  of  them  was  mem- 
' branous  and  transparent,  the  other  fleshy.  The  subject  of  the 
i latter  ^^ms  a female,  about  21  years  of  age,  who  had  experienced 

■ repeated  attacks  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  in  one  of  which  the  cor- 
- nea  gave  way,  and  the  iris  prolapsed  near  its  ciliary  margin.  A 
' pterygium  then  formed,  originating  from  beneath  the  whole  base  of 

tiie  upper  eyelid ; it  was  triangular,  extended  to  the  lower 
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of  the  cornea,  was  of  sarcomatous  density,  about  a line  thick,  and 
formed  a fold  when  the  eye  was  directed  upwards.  It  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  operation  of  dividing  and  detaching  it  at  its 
basis.  The  patient  recovered  her  sight,  and  ultimately  no  vestige 
of  the  disease  remained. 

Such  sarcomatous  pterygia  as  those  mentioned  by  Schmidt  and 
Ti’avers  bear  some  resemblance  to  symblepharon,  and  the  latter 
disease  has  sometimes  been  operated  on,  as  if  it  had  been  a mere 
pterygium.  The  history  of  the  disease,  however,  as  well  as  the 
appearances  of  the  eye,  will  readily  enable  the  surgeon  to  discrimi- 
nate between  these  two  diseases.  In  symblepharon,  a probe  may 
often  be  passed  behind  the  thickened  fold  of  conjunctiva,  never  in 
pterygium. 

Causes.  Beer  scouts  the  idea  adopted  by  many  writers,  that 
pterygium  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a consequence  of  ophthalmia.*' 
He  grants  that  tedious  or  neglected  ophthalmia,  or  ophthalmia 
treated  with  many  relaxing  external  applications,  is  apt  to  leave  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  so  loose,  that  on  every  motion  of  the  eye, 
it  falls  into  a number  of  folds,  but  asserts  that  such  cases  never 
appear  to  terminate  in  pterygium. 

I have  met  with  several  cases,  in  which  pterygium  was  combined 
with  chronic  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  I am  led  to  believe  that  the 
former  disease  had  originated  in  the  latter.  I have  also  seen., 
pterygium  produced  by  scrofulous  ophthalmia.  In  one  case,  I found 
a pterygium  on  the  nasal  side  of  each  eye,  in  a person  labouring 
under  elephantiasis,  who  had  been  long  in  the  West  Indies.  1 have: 
seen  a particle  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  lodged  for  years* 
under  the  conjunctiva,  at  last  cause  pterygium.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  this  disease  to  any  exciting  cause.  Of  this, 
however,  I am  certain,  that  often  the  disease  begins  by  the  formsH 
tion  of  what  ultimately  forms  its  apex,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea, -before  any  thickening  or  unnatural  vascularity  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  observable. 

Beer^  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  pterygium  most  frequently 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  lime  or  fine  stone-dust  upon  the 
conjunctiva,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  patients  who  had  been 
under  his  care  with  this  complaint,  being  day-labourers,  who  are 
extremely  exposed  to  this  cause.  Mr  Lawrence®  has  seen  pterygium 
most  frequently  in  persons  who  had  lived  long  in  hot  climates. 

Prognosis.  Pterygium  rarely  disappears  of  itself,  and  the  duration 
of  the  cure  is  exceedingly  various,  depending  on  whether  the  opera- 
tion, which  is  the  quickest  and  most  certain  means  of  cure,  be  imme- 
diately submitted  to  by  the  patient,  and  be  performed  without  leaving 
any  part  of  the  pterygium  behind,  or  whether  we  content  ourselves 
with  alternate  scarifications  and  stimulating  applications,  till  the 
pterygium  disappear  by  a tedious  process  of  organic  change  of  sub- 
stance. If  the  cornea  has  become  partially  opaque  from  the  presence 
of  a pterygium,  it  may  be  long  of  clearing,  or  may  never  clear. 

Mr  Raleigh  relates”  a case,  in  which  a thick  pterygium,  occupying 
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he  nasal  side  of  the  eye  and  encroaching  about  aline  on  the  cornea, 
^,:vas  entirely  absorbed  after  the  operation  of  extraction  of  the  lens, 
jiiihe  section  being  made  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment.  I have  found  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  useful 
linn  pterygium,  even  when  the  disease  approached  to  the  state  styled 
\rrassum,  especially  when  it  was  attended  by  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 

an  several  cases,  1 have  known  a cure  effected  by  this  means ; as 
^■'dso,  by  vinum  opii. 

^ Should  these  means  fail,  it  will,  in  general,  be  sufficient,  in  cases 
i >f  pterygium  tenue,  not  yet  reaching  to  the  cornea,  to  lay  hold  of  the 
t otervgium  with  a small  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  and  snip  a bit  of  it 
I iway.  After  this,  it  shrinks  and  disappears.  In  the  meantime,  the 
)art  may  be  touched  daily  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  or 
he  red  precipitate  salve. 

With  regard  to  pterygiurn  crassum,  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  it 
iompletely  by  operation.  If  the  patient  refuses  to  submit  to  this, 
ve  may  try  the  effect  of  dividing  the  pterygium  by  two  or  three 
I vertical  scarifications,  and  then  touching  it  daily  with  vinum  opii. 
I The  probability,  however,  is,  that  the  patient  will  tire  of  a mode  of 
I mre  so  tedious ; and  there  is  also  a danger,  that  the  pterygium,  in- 

i tead  of  disappearing,  may  become  more  luxuriant  and  extensive. 
Mr  Wardrop  describes,  under  the  name  of  fleshy  pterygium, w\\a,t 
appears  by  his  account  to  have  been  a common  triangular  pterygium, 
raproperly  treated  by  repeated  scarifications,  which,  instead  of 
causing  its  diminution,  made  it  grow  more  rapidly, till  at  last  it  pro- 
ected  from  between  the  eyelids,  and  involved  the  semilunar  mem- 
trane  and  caruncula  lacrymalis. 

If  the  patient  submits  to  the  extirpation  of  the  pterygium,  it  is  to 
>e  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  being  laid  on 
lis  back  on  a table,  the  assistant  takes  charge  of  both  eyelids,  sepa- 
•ating  them  so  as  fully  to  expose  the  eyeball.  The  patient  is  to 
ook  outwards  or  inwards,  according  as  the  pterygium  is  on  the 
I lasal  or  temporal  side  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  stretch. 
I With^  the  hooked  forceps,  the  operator  seizes  the  pterygium  about 
ts  middle,  raises  it  from  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  and  then  snips 
f »ff  the  fold  thus  formed  with  a pair  of  curved  scissors.  Any  remains 
‘ )f  the  pterygium  are  now  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  removed  in  the 
.ame  way.  On  the  following  day,  the  wdiole  surface  of  the  wound 
t ^ state  of  superficial  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

cicatrization  quickly  follows,  and  the  cure  is  generally  completed  in 
' welve  or  fourteen  days. 


* From  irrijon,  wing. 
® Ophthalmologische 
ena,  1803. 


Web  of  old  English  surgeons.  Fliigelfell  of  the  Germans. 
Bibliothek  von  Himly  and^Schmidt ; Vol.  ii.  p.  57  ; 


^3  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; PI.  vi.  fig.  3 and  4.  p.  424  ; London, 

! Lehrc  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  638  ; Wien,  1817 
Ireatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; p.  365  ; London  1833. 

57  • CaK°""l8^9'’®  I’hysical  Society  of  Calcutta;  Vol.  iv.  p. 
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SECTION  VIII. — PINGUECULA. 

The  little  tumour  ealled  pinguecula,  and  sometimes  pterygium 
pingue,  appears  to  have  its  seat  partly  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
ball, partly  in  the  cellular  membrane  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to 
the  sclerotica.  It  presents  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a small, 
yellowish,  well-defined  elevation,  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  over  which  it  very  rarely  advances,  and  never  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  interfere  with  vision.  It  is  sometimes  situated  on  the 
temporal,  sometimes  on  the  nasal,  side  of  the  eye.  Weller  assures 
us,  that  this  little  tubercle  contains  no  fat.  It  seldom  gives  rise  to 
any  inconvenience.  If  it  does,  it  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  hooked 
forceps,  and  removed  with  the  scissors. 


SECTION  IX. WARTS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 


Warts,  red,  fleshy,  and  somewhat  granulated,  single,  or  in  clusters^' 
are  met  with,  growing  from  every  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  ex- 
cepting the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Mr  Travers  compares  them  to 
the  warts  which  arise  from  the  inside  of  the  prepuce,  and  attributes 
their  origin  to  a similar  cause,  namely,  irritation  from  a diseased 
secretion.  We  generally  find  that  they  are  attended  by  puro-mucous 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

1 once  saw  a case,  in  which  the  removal  of  a small  wart  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid,  was  followed  by  a crop  of  warts 
on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  They  disappeared  spontaneously, 
but  left  partial  symblepharon  of  both  upper  and  lower  eyelid.  In 
anather  case  I saw  a wart,  growing  by  a narrow  neck  from  the  con- 
junctiva scleroticae,  so  large  as  to  cover  the  eyeball,  and  presenting 
an  appearance  which  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  fungn* 
haematodes  of  the  eye.  By  pressing  the  tumour  aside,  the  sound 
cornea  was  brought  into  view,  and  on  careful  examination  the  root 
of  the  wart  was  found  to  be  exterior  to  the  sclerotica,  and  moveable 
on^the  eyeball.  Conjunctival  warts  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  fungus  which  grows  round  a foreign  body  lodged  in  the  con- 
junctival folds. 

Mr  Wardrop  has  described  a congenital  warty  excrescence  of  the 
corneal  conjunctiva.  He  mentions  that  it  was  firm  and  immovable, 
with  a rough  granulated  appearance  externally,  and  from  its  brownish 
colour,  did  not  appear  very  vascular.  It  was  small  when  first 
observed,  and  increased  in  size  in  proportion  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.* 

Although  the  progress  of  these  excrescences  is  slow,  they  cause 
considerable  irritation  and  inflammation,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
cornea,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  immediately  removed  with  the  | 
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■jcissors.  Escharotics  appear  to  have  scarcely  any  power  in  diminish- 
uig  their  bulk,  although  they  may  perhaps  delay  their  progress. 


' Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye  ; Vol.  i.  p.  32;  London,  1819.  Two 
leases  of  a similar  kind  are  figured  by  Mr  Wardrop  ; Vol.  i.  PI.  4.  fig.  1 and  2. 

I 

SECTION  X. POLYPUS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Mr  Lawrence  tells  us,*  that  he  has  seen  small  polypi,  analogous 
( 0 those  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  growing  from  the  conjunc- 
*-  iva.  In  one  case,  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a pea,  and  was  con- 
e lected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid,  by  a slender  stalk. 
,t  had  a smooth  mucous  surface.  In  snipping  it  off,  Mr  L.  found 
he  peduncle  hard,  so  as  to  require  some  force  in  dividing  it.  The 
umour  was  found  to  be  fibro-cartilaginous  and  hard  internally,  while 
.■ixternally  it  was  formed  of  conjunctiva.  The  complaint  had  existed 
or  15  years,  and  had  caused  trichiasis  of  one  quarter  of  the  upper 
>yelid. 


* Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; p.  366  ; London,  1835. 


SECTION  XI FUNGUS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTI V.\.* 

The  conjunctiva  is  subject  to  two  different  fungous  diseases,  both 
f them  attended  with  inflammation,  but  neither  of  them  a sequela 
if  the  specific  diseases  to  which  we  appropriate  the  name  of 
>phthalmia3.  The  one  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Beer, 
mder  the  name  of  exophthalmia  fungosa?  Mr  AIIm,  in  the  third 
olume  of  his  Surgery,  has  also  described  and  figured  the  first 
anety.3  The  other  fungous  state  of  the  conjunctiva  I have  not 
ound  described  by  any  author.  Both  are  rare  diseases. 

' bymptoms  The  first  variety  of  fungus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a 

leep  red  colour  inclining  to  livid  ; it  affects  chiefly  the  coniunctiva 
■overing  the  sclerotica,  over  which  it  is  elevated  in  irregular  soft 
mooth  masses ; it  sometimes  rises  from  the  inside  of  the  lids,  but 
lever  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  fungus  is  pressed 
owever,  by  the  eyelids,  oyer  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes 
0 such  a degree,  as  to  hide  it  completely.  Unattended  by  pain 
Ins  disease  goes  on  increasing,  till  it  projects  from  between  the  lids’ 
nd  prevents  them  from  closing.  If  neglected,  it  may  reach  to  a 
real  size,  and  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  last  sta<»e  of 
pongoid  tumour  of  the  eyeball.  By  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
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air  the  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  fungus  becomes  en- 
the  air,  me  secrci  , , foreio-n  substances  which  come 

crusted,  »lule  ,1«  ?/ ‘„Lr"nd  apt  to  Weed.  For  a time, 

eftecta  of  the  pressure  o o chiefly  by  projecting  and 

tl.e  pressure,  inflames,  bursts,  and 

■l*i,e  seccul  yanety  of  J'^XTor  broanish  colour; 

gelatinous  “nststeij,  and^of  aj^„l  J especially  of  the 

uree“and"ln\lm  superior  fold  of^ 

exercises  on  the  eyeball.  fungous  affections  of  the 

On  the  supposition  of  neither  of  mn 

conjunctiva  bein<^  malignant,  i Qjjiy  of  vision  but  of 

chanical  effects,  they  may  P*jYl\aeen  destroyed  by  their  pressure, 
life.  Even  after  the  eyeball  has  been  wear 

they  may  go  on  to  increase  a^^^t  tl  ^ been  led  to 

out  the  patient  by  pain  a carcinomatous,  or  of  the 

ulcerating.  fungous  diseases  of  the 

Ireatment.  In  the  eariy  si  „ /.nniimctiva  would  pro- 

• conjunctiva  above  perhaps  hi  derived  from  the 

bably  be  useful;  and  ^ r (?,ium^or  of  gentle  astringents 

application  of  the  vinous  tine  u , naturally  thought  of, 

in  solution.  At  a later  perio  , es  disease  still  advance, 

especially  the  solid  mtras  argen  . delayed;  and  in  both 

extirpation  of  the  fungus  ou^  advantao-e  to  commence  the 

varieties,  it  will  be  found  of  angle,  by  an 

operation  by  separating  eye  allow  the  whole  of  the 

incision  car/ied  towards  the  temple  so  a to  allow 

diseased  conjunctiva  to  be  ^^P^lve  Jase  by  ™«ans  of  Uie  hooked 
now  be  accomplished  with  compa  gfonll  aid  of  the  scissors, 

forceps  and  a small  scalpel,  wi  ..HemDt  to  dissect  it  from  the 

The  first  variety  of  fungus,  J®. f ^Ut  ^ be  prepared 

sclerotica,  bleeds  profusely,  so  ‘ nroceeds,  by  injecting  cold 

to  clear  away  the  blood  as  the  °1  fungus  is  removed,  the 

water  over  the  eye.  After  the  who  e of  the  tun,^ 
eyelids,  where  they  have  been  d'^umted, 

with  a stitch.  The  surface  matter,  and  slowly 

will  in  a day  or  two  be  covered  with  puru^^^^  to 

become  invested  by  a pseud  nj^^^  argenti,  and 

reproduction  must  be  prevented  y e 

symblepharon  guarded  against  by  hequent  n 
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;iincl  the  introduction  of  a little  mild  salve  into  the  folds  of  the 

conjunctiva.  „ , , • 

When  fungus  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  in 

t^ts  course  till  the  eyeball  is  destroyed  by  its  pressure,  it  will  be 
lilifficult  to  remove  the  fungus  growth  by  itself,  and  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  do  so.  In  such  cases,  we  must  have  recourse 
oo  extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  taking  care  also  to  remove  any  part  of 
fehe  fungus  arising  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelids. 


' Sarcosis  bulbi.  Schwammichte  Exophthalmic  of  the  Germans. 

2 Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  ; Vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  xxx.  ; PI.  ii.  fig.  6.  ; 
'Wien,  1817. 

3 See  two  cases  by  Scarpa,  in  his  Trattato  dellc  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi ; 
Vol.  ii.  p.  303  ; Pavia,  1816. 

* Canstatt  iiber  Markschwamm  des  Auges  und  amaurotisches  Katzenauge  ; p. 
il  ; Wiirzburg,  1831. 


SECTION  XII CONJUNCTIVAL  AND  SUBCONJUNCTIVAL 

TUMOURS. 

I 

Various  tumours  take  their  origin  in  the  conjunctiva,  or  in  the 
tjellular  membrane  which  connects  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
'Some  of  them  are  congenital,  others  arise  in  after-life. 

1 . The  annexed  figure  represents  a case  described*  by  Professor 
Grrafe,  under  the  name  of  trichosis  bulbi.  I once 
'jxtirpated  a tumour  of  the  same  appearance,  and 
\5xactly  in  the  same  situation.  It  was  firm,  and 
white,  and  had  a number  of  fine  hairs  growing 
Torn  it.  It  had  long  kept  up  an  inflamed  state  of 
•:he  conjunctiva,  which  entirely  subsided  after  the 
.uraour  was  removed.  It  was  so  incorporated  with 
'be  sclerotica,  that  its  root  was  left,  but  died 
iway  under  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Mr  Wardrop  has  described  and  figured  a tumour,  about  the 
oulk  of  a horse-bean,  of  which  a small  part  seemed  to  grow  from 
the  cornea,  while  the  rest  was  situated  on  the  sclerotica,  next  the 
temporal  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  surface  was  smooth,  and  covered  by 
^ be  conjunctiva.  Upwards  of  twelve  very  long  and  strong  hairs  grew 
rom  its  middle,  passed  through  between  tbe  eyelids,  and  hung  over 
J be  cheek.  The  patient,  at  this  time  upwards  of  50  years  otd,  re- 
» narked  that  these  hairs  did  not  appear  until  he  had  advanced  to  bis 
¥ .sixteenth  year,  at  which  time  also  his  beard  grew.^ 

* 2.  We  sometimes  meet  with  small,  very  hard,  vesicular  tumours, 

r vttached  to  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  to  be  snipped  off.  ’ 

^ 3.  Other  conjunctival  or  subconjunctival  tumours  are  adipose, 

^ sarcomatous,  or  even  cartilaginous,  and  in  most  cases,  are  easily 
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extirpated,  for,  in  general,  they  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
sclerotica. 

4.  I have  seen  several  cases  of  what  seemed  scrofulous  tubercles, 
growing  from  the  sclerotica,  and  elevating  the  conjunctiva.  Such 
tumours  are  of  a whitish  or  yellowish  colour;  they  appear  as  if 
about  to  suppurate,  but  continue  firm,  slowly  increase  to  perhaps 
the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  burst  through  the  conjunctiva,  but  do  not 
come  to  suppuration.  In  one  case,  a child  presented  a tubercle  im- 
bedded in  the  cheek,  similar  to  the  one  growing  from  the  eye.  Both 
resembled  a good  deal  the  disease  I have  described  (page  154)  as 
albuminous  tumour  of  the  eyelids.®  They  are  probably  similar 
growths,  which,  contained  within  the  eye,  constitute  what  1 shall 
describe  in  a subsequent  chapter  as  non-nialignant  tumours.  Such 
cases,  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to  end  in  disorganization  and 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  If  extirpation  is  attempted,  the  disease(| 
mass  is  found  to  be  soft  and  easily  torn. 

5.  Mr  Abernethy  refers'*  to  a curious  case,  published  in  London, 
by  Dr  Bouttatz,  of  Moscow,  of  a tumour  which  grew  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  and  pushed  it  out  from  between  the  eyelids.  It  was  seven 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a half  in  circumference  ; and,  on 
extirpation,  weighed  two  pounds  and  a half.  The  structure,  Mr 
Abernethy  considers  to  have  answered  correctly  to  what  he  has  de- 
nominated pancreatic  sarcoma.  It  had  also  the  ordinary  characters 
of  that  diseased  structure,  which  are  those  of  slowly  and  regularly 
increasing,  not  being  prone  to  inflammation,  nor  tending  to  suppur- 
ation. The  tumour  was  closely  connected  with  the  conjunctiva, 
against  which  it  pressed,  but  did  not  involve  the  cornea,  which  still 
retained  its  natural  transparency. 

6.  Mr  Travers  has  given  an  account  of  the  case  of  a lady,  in 
whom  the  cornea  was  concealed  by  a tumour,  of  a dark  purple 
colour,  protruding  to  such  an  extent  between  the  eyelids,  as  to  oc- 
casion great  inconvenience  and  deformity.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  being  disposed  in  lobes,  somewhat  resembling  a bunch  of  cur- 
rants of  unequal  size.  Mr  Travers  extirpated,  in  this  case,  the 
anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball.  On  examination  of  the  tumour, 
the  cornea  and  sclerotica  proved  to  be  entire,  and  the  morbid 
growth,  lying  upon  and  adhering  to  the  cornea  and  a small  por- 
tion of  the  sclerotica,  had  acquired  the  lobulated  appearance,  as  if 
by  degeneration  of  the  investing  conjunctiva.  Delicate  white 
bands,  the  only  vestiges  of  this  membrane,  were  seen  intersecting 
the  lobules  at  irregular  distances,  in  the  form  of  septa.  The  sub- 
stance, on  dissection,  was  found  to  be  partly  firm,  partly  pulpy>  of 
a dark  colour,  here  and  there  mottled  with  white,  and  measured  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  from  the  external  surface  of  tlie 
cornea.® 

Had  Mr  Travers  been  aware  of  the  external  seat  of  this  tumour, 
perhaps  he  might  have  endeavoured  to  extirpate  it  without  sacrific- 
ing any  part  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  explanation  of  the  two  figures 
which  he  has  given  of  the  tumour,  he  tells  us  that  when  he  first  saw 
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:;he  case,  he  formed  the  idea  that  it  was  a fungus  originating  from 
khe  iris  or  choroid,  consequent  to  a slough  of  the  cornea.  The 
loatient  recovered  quickly  from  the  operation,  and  the  remaining 
Koart  of  the  eyeball  collapsed.  From  the  dark  colour  and  partly 
ijulpy  consistence  of  the  morbid  growth,  may  we  not  suspect  it  to 
Kiave  been  of  the  nature  of  melanosis  ? Mr  Travers  mentions  that 
ihe  surface  of  the  cornea  was  rough,  and  had  a brownish  tint,  as  if 
■tieginning  to  degenerate  into  the  morbid  mass  which  lay  above  it. 

The  figure  which  Mr  Travers  has  given  of  the  external  appear- 
"ince  of  the  tumour,  is  very  similar  to  the  eye  of  a gentleman  by 
whom  I was  consulted  some  years  ago,  and  who  submitted  by  my 
^idvice  to  have  the  anterior  half  of  the  eyeball  extirpated,  as  in  Mr 
'Travers’  case.  Dr  Monteath  being  consulted,  approved  of  and 
performed  the  proposed  operation  ; but  on  examining  the  portion 
if  the  eye  which  was  removed,  we  found  the  melanotic  degener- 
tion  to  occupy  the  whole  place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  so  that  the 
'Cst  of  the  eye  was  immediately  extirpated.  The  case  did  well, 
-nd  I have  heard  of  no  return  of  the  disease. 


1 Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenbeilkunde  ; Vol.  iv.  p.  137;  Berlin,  1822. 

ee  Ruppius,  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie ; Vol.  ii.  n.  345  : 
Dresden,  1831.  ' 

2 Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye;  Vol.  i.  p.  32  ; London,  1819. 

3 I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  species  of  molluscum  described  by  Bateman 
Cl  communicable  by  contact,  is  the  same  disease  as  what  I have  called  albuminous 
amour.  See  his  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  274  ; London, 

* Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours,  &c.  p.  43;  London,  1811.  Bouttatz, 
■ibservations  pratiques  sur  differentes  Maladies  ; p.  1;  Londres,  1801.  Burg- 
.ann  and  Blumenbach  have  each  described  a case  of  extraordinary  prolapsus 
)njanctivcB.  observed  by  the  former  in  the  head  of  a man  who  was  hanged,  and 
y the  latter  in  that  of  a man  who  was  beheaded.  Some  analogy  has  been  sup- 
■ osed  to  exist  between  Bouttatz  s case  and  the  prolapsus  conjunctivae  in  these 
.VO  instances.  See  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmolo«-ie ; Vol.  i.  p 
1 1 ; Dresden,  1831.  ° 

I * Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  pp.  102.  394  ; London,  1820. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SEMILUNAR  MEMBRANE,  AND 
CARUNCULA  LACRYMALIS. 


SECTION  I INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SEMILUNAR  MEMBRANE 

AND  CARUNCULA  LACRYMALIS. 

Symptoms.  The  semilunar  membrane  and  caruncula  lacrymalis, 
when  inflamed,  become  much  enlarged,  of  a bright  red  colour,  and 
affected  with  considerable  pain,  especially  when  the  lids  are  moved. 
The  inflammation  extends  in  some  degree  to  the  conjunctiva,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  semilunar  membrane  is  a portion,  and  by  which 
the  caruncula  is  invested.  A sensation  as  if  some  foreign  body  was 
lodged  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  attends  the  disease,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  tears  is  obstructed,  and  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  j 
sometimes  puriform,  flows  from  the  Meibomian  follicles,  conjunctiva,  j 
and  caruncula.  In  some  cases,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  sub-  j 
stance,  perhaps  in  the  follicles,  of  the  caruncula,  the  redness  and  j 
swelling  increasing  for  a time,  till  matter  forms,  when  the  swelling  \ 
points,  breaks,  and  discharges  itself.  Fungous  excrescences  are  i 
apt  to  follow,  and  sometimes  a permanent  distortion  of  the  caruo- 
cula ; while  in  other  instances,  this  part  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
suppuration. 

Causes.  The  influence  of  cold  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
inflammation.  I had  a very  distinct  instance  of  this  in  a patient 
who  caught  cold  while  recovering  from  dysentery.  Slight  injuries  ' 
may  also  induce  this  disease.  Foreign  bodies  lodging  behind  the 
semilunar  membrane,  or  so  fixed  as  to  irritate  the  caruncula,  may  ; 
also  be  the  cause.  Dr  Monteath  mentions'  his  having  seen  this  ’ 
disease  in  two  instances,  produced  by  a loose  eyelash,  the  root  or 
thick  end  of  which  had  fairly  entered  the  upper  punctum  and 
lacrymal  canal.  Its  other  extremity  consequently  pointed  down- 
wards to  the  caruncula,  which  it  constantly  irritated.  The  trouble- 
some irritation  which  had  been  excited  in  both  instances,  imme- 
diately subsided  on  removing  the  eyelash  from  the  lacrymal  canal.  ■ 
This  little  accident  I have  met  with  in  a number  of  instances ; in 
some  of  which,  the  eyelash  was  in  the  lower  punctum,  and  in  others 
in  the  upper.  In  one  case,  the  patient,  with  the  view  of  relieving 
the  uneasiness  which  he  felt,  had  made  the  eyelash  be  cut  across 
with  a pair  of  scissors,  which  only  served  to  fret  the  caruncle  the 
more. 

Prognosis.  Inflammation  of  the  semilunar  membrane,  and  ca- 
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Tuncula  Ificrymalis,  if  neglected,  may  give  rise  to  watery  eye,  and 
.ultimately  to  inflammation  ,of  the  lacryraal  passages. 

Treatment.  The  removal  of  the  cause,  when  that  is  known  and 
iremovable  ; bathing  the  parts  frequently  with  tepid  water  ; touching 
'’diem  once  a-day  with  the  lunar  caustic  solution ; and  the  use  of 
:.axatives,  make  up  the  general  treatment.  Should  the  swelling  go 
:;m  increasing,  a leech  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  inflamed 
earuncula  ; and  if  suppuration  threatens,  a bread  and  water  poultice, 
n a thin  linen  bag,  is  to  be  laid  over  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

1 The  suppurated  carunculais  to  be  opened  with  the  lancet.  Should 
Ij  t threaten  to  throw  out  fungous  granulations,  we  must  endeavour 
;o  repress  them  by  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  or  the  application 
|!  )f  sulphas  cupri,  or  nitras  argenti.  If  these  means  are  insufficient, 
he  funffus  must  be  removed  with  the  scissors. 


• Translation  of  Weller’s  Manual ; Vol.  i.  p.  191  ; Glasgow,  1821. 


SECTION  II.  — POLYPUS  OF  THE  CAKUNCUL.A  LACRYMALIS. 

I have  seen  a soft  red  tumour  growing  by  a pedicle  from  the 
laruncula,  bleeding  profusely  on  being  touched.  On  laying  hold  of 
t,  the  greater  part  of  it  came  away  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  and 
ooked  exactly  like  the  soft  polypus  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
The  root  was  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 


1 SECTION  III. — ENCANTHIS. 

1 


I This  term  is  applied  to  a chronic  enlargement  of  the  caruncula 
acrymalis  and  semilunar  membrane,  but  especially  of  the  former. 
^ incanthis  henigna  has  been  distinguished  from  encanthis  maligna  ; 

he  former  a mere  fungous  state  of  the  parts,  and  probably  of  tbe 
, mnjunctiva  more  than  of  the  caruncula,  the  effect  of  simple  inflam- 
nation,  and  disappearing  under  the  use  of  the  remedies  already 
•numerated ; the  latter  a scirrhous  affection  of  the  glandular  sub- 

IceratioV^^  neglected,  into  cancerous 

Sijmptoms.  In  scirrhous  encanthis,  the  caruncula  presents  the 
ppearance  of  a hard,  irregular  swelling.  It  involves  the  gemilu- 
ar  told,  and  extends  to  the  conjunctiva  lining  the  lids,  ft  is  at 
rst  of  a uniform  red  colour,  but  after  it  has  attained  a considerable 
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bulk  beyond  the  natural  size  of  the  caruncula,  it  becomes  here  and 
there  oi  a whitish  colour,  with  varicose  vessels  ramifying  over  its 
surface.  It  is  the  seat  of  lancinating  pain.  It  impedes,  by  its 
size,  the  functions  of  the  eyelids  and  excreting  lacrymal  passages. 
The  hairs  growing  from  it  become  much  stronger  than  natural. 
Its  surface  is  easily  excited  to  bleed.  At  last  it  ulcerates,  the  edges 
of  the  sore  become  everted,  and  the  discharge  is  thin  and  acrid, 
irritating  and  excoriating  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  allowed  still 
to  proceed  in  its  course,  the  cancerous  ulceration  spreads  to  the 
lids,  lays  open  the  lacrymal  passages,  attacks  even  the  eyeball,  and 
in  fact  runs  a course  similar  to  that  of  cancer  of  the  lids,  as  already 
described. 

Treatment.  The  scirrhous  encanthis  requires  to  be  extirpated. 
For  this  purpose  a curved  needle,  armed  with  a linen  thread,  is  to  bo 
passed  through  the  tumour,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  drawn  out 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  while,  with  a small  scalpel  or  the 
scissors,  it  is  completely  separated  from  its  connexions.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  removal  of  the  caruncula  and  semilunar  fold,  will  be 
followed  by  incurable  stillicidium  lacrymarum,  but  even  if  this 
should  happen,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  dangers  attending 
a scirrhous,  or  cancerous  affection  of  these  parts,  left  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EXCRETING  LACRYMAL  ORGANS. 


SECTION  I. INJURIES  OF  THE  EXCRETING  LACRYMAL 

ORGANS. 

§ 1 . Injuries  of  the  Lacrymal  Canals. 

The  intrusion  of  loose  eyelashes  into  the  puncta,  has  been  men-  | 
tioned  in  the  1st  Section  of  Chapter  V.  i 

If  the  canals  which  lead  from  the  puncta  lacrymalia  to  the  f 
lacrymal  sac  are  injured,  it  becomes  a question,  how  far  the  eye-  f 
lids  are  likely  to  be  distorted,  and  the  integrity  of  the  canals  de-  j 
stroyed,  by  the  cicatrice  which  follows,  or  the  suppurative  inflam-  | 
mation  which  is  to  be  dreaded.  When  the  wound  has  been  oc-  » 
casioned  by  a clean  cutting  instrument,  we  may  hope  for  a cure, 
without  either  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  permanent  interruption  of 
the  function  of  the  canals.  When  the  part  is  tom  or  bruised,  it 
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may  be  destroyed  by  the  consequent  inflammation  and  suppuration  ; 
: ami  if  both  canals  are  included  in  the  injury,  an  irremediable  stilli- 
. cidium,  or  discharge  of  tears  and  mucus  from  the  nasal  angle  of  the 
( eye,  seems  likely  to  ensue. 

In  lacerated  wounds,  then,  our  prognosis  must  be  doubtful.  Yet 
even  such  wounds  are  sometimes  happily  cured.  Schmidt  relates' 
rthe  case  of  a person  who  in  a game  at  blindman’s  buff,  was  laid 
Ihold  of,  by  the  finger  of  one  of  the  party,  exactly  in  the  nasal  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  had  the  under  eyelid  torn  away  to  the  length  of  lialf 
nan  inch  from  the  upper.  Mohrenheim,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
company,  pronounced  an  unfavourable  prognosis;  but  by  Schmidt’s 
’care  the  case  was  cured  in  eight  days,  without  the  slightest  stilli- 
i cidiura  or  ectropium.  He  omits,  however,  to  mention  whether  he 
ssounded  the  lower  canal  with  Anel’s  probe  after  the  cure,  so  as  to 
lascertain  that  it  was  patent.  In  a drunken  brawl,  a man  met  lyith 
lan  injury  exactly  similar  to  what  Schmidt  describes,  and  for  which 
-le  applied  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  It  healed  after  a good 
deal  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  lid  in  its  place,  left  very  little*^  de- 
'orraity,  and  no  stillicidiuin.  I thought  it  very  unlikely,  from  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  injury,  that  the  lower  canal  could  have 
■continued  patent,  and  on  passing  Anel’s  probe,  I found  it  totally 
idosed  about  the  middle  of  its  course.  In  Case  119  (pao-e  141), 
')Oth  canals  were  totally  removed  in  an  operation  for  cancer,  and 
-•et  no  ^ stillicidium  ensued.  Either  little  lacrymal  secretion  is 
'ornied  in  such  cases,  or  the  conjunctiva  absorbs 'more  of  it  than  it 
^ does  in  general,  or  it  is  more  readily  dissolved  in  the  air.  The  ol> 

I 'Nervations  of  Gunz  and  Zinn,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
sli.hat,  besides  the  two  canals,  there  are  other  smaller  channels  from 
he  conjunctiva  into  the  lacrymal  sac.® 

In  cases  of  wounds  of  the  canals,  our  object  is  to  brino-  the 
I eparated  parts  into  apposition,  and  then  to  keep  them  so.  This  is 
||iest  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a stitch,  and  the  application  of 
PI  lips  ot  plaister  supported  by  a compress  and  roller.  The  patient 
h oust  be  careful  to  keep  the  eyes  at  rest,  till  the  wound  is  perfectly 
^.  imted.  It  mi^ht  perhaps  aid  us  in  procuring  a perfect  union,  to 
^ .ass  a bristle  by  the  punctum,  and  through  the  divided  canal,  and 
J-  eep  It  there  till  the  wound  heals. 

t cicatrizes 

* making  raw  the  edges  of  the 

ound,  and  again  trying  to  bring  them  together  with  greater 

I I have  met  with  several  such  cases,”  says  Mr  Travers 

I • and  have  tried  in  vain  to  heal  them.”®  ^ 

n I saw  a,  boy  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  in  whom  a wound 

ir^ftb  nf® lacrymal  canal,  about 
th  of  an  inch  from  the  puncta.  The  openings,  thus  produced 
earest  to  the  puncta,  remained,  while  those  next  the  lacfymal  sac 

resuU  -Th  “ fouWesome  stillicidium  lacrjmarum  was 

4'e  of  the  "'so-  at  the  inner 
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§ 2.  Injuries  of  the  Lncryinal  Sue. 

The  lacvymal  sac  is  pretty  well  protected  from  injury.  It  is 
occasionally,  however,  laid  open  both  by  incised  and  lacerated 
wounds.  These  must  be  treated  with  care,  lest  they  degenerate 
into  fistulae.  Schmidt  mentions^  a case  in  which  a penetrating 
wound  of  the  sac  ended  in  this  way.  If  the  wound  is  extensive, 
and  perhaps  the.  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  divided,  a stitch  or  two 
will  be  necessary.  Should  the  opening  into  the  sac  contract  to  a 
small  size,  and  Us  edges  threaten  to  become  callous,  they  should  be 
touched  with  lunar  caustic,  or  a red  hot  wire. 

A blow  over  the  sac  will  sometimes  rupture  it,  without  the  skin 
being  divided,  and  emphysema  of  the  eyelids  will  ensue,  on  blow  ing 
the  nose. 

Lacerated  and  gunshot  wounds,  implicating  the  sac,  are  followed 
by  great  sw-elling  of  the  eyelids,  and  are  apt  to  end  in  sloughing. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  obviate  ectropium  in  such  cases. 

§ 3.  Injuries  of  the  Nasal  Duct. 

The  duct  itself  is  completely  secured  from  all  immediate  injury; 
but  the  osseous  canal,  through  which  it  passes,  is  sometimes 
shattered,  and  its  sides  pressed  in  by  severe  blows  on  the  face.  I 
once  saw'  this  follow  a kick  from  a horse,  received  on  the  side  gf  the 
nose.  The  consequence  was  complete  obliteration  of  the  passage 
for  the  tears  from  the  lacrymal  sac.  The  lacryinal  canals  and  the 
sac,  being  uninjured,*  served  to  collect  the  tears,  which,  having  no 
exit,  caused  frequent  inflammations  of  the  sac,  which  ended  in 
abscesses,  bursting  through  the  skin.  The  patient  was  admitted 
into  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr 
Monteath,  who,  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  effect  any  new  passa^ 
for  the  tears,  not  even  through  the  os  unguis,  attempted  by  caustics 
of  various  kinds,  and  even  by.  the  actual  cautery,  to  obliterate  the 
sac  and  canaliculi,  but  without  success.  Upder  such  circumstancei,  ^ 
by  cutting  across  the  canaliculi,  the  tears  might  be  prevented  from . 
reaching  the  sac. 

Dr  Rognetta  suggests  that  in  every  case  of  fracture  of  the  nose, 
in-  which  there  is  reason  to  dread  closure  of  the  nasal  duct,  we 
should  sound  the  duct  from  the  inferior  aperture,  with  the  probe  of 
Laforest,  improved  by  Gensoul,  and  leave  it  in  the  duct  for  at  least 
a dav.® 


* Ueber  die  Krankheiten  des  Thranenorgans,  p.  215;  Wein,  1803. 

® Zinii,  Descriptio  Anatomica  Oculi  Humani,  p.  233;  Geettingse,  1780. 
^ Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  238 ; London,  1820. 

* Op.  Cit.  p.  348. 

* Cours  public  d’ Ophthalmologie  ; Lancette  Franpaise,  3 Dec.  1836. 
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•ECTION  II ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EXCRETING  LACRY- 

: MAL  ORGANS.* 

£ 

Symptoms.  There  is  a circumscribed  swelling  in  the  situation 
iifif  the  lacrymal  sac,  hard,  very  sensible  to  the  touch,  and  accora- 
jLianied  by  a feeling  of  obtuse,  deep-seated  pain,  extending  to 
ijiihe  nose  and  to  the  eye.  This  swelling  gradually  becomes  red, 

^ md  the  least  touch  is  insupportable.  The  papillae  are  shrunk, 
y|he  puncta  scarcely  visible,  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of 
if  he  tears  into  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  through  the  nasal  duct  into 

ib’he  nose,  completely  stopped,  and  a stillicidium  lacrymarum  is 
present.  The  nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  at  first  uncommonly 
s noist;  but  it  soon  becomes  dry,  the  inflammation  extending  to  the 
I nucous  membrane  of  the  nostril.  A degree  of  sympathetic 
I nflammation  affects  the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  the  conjunctiva,  and 
I he  eyelids.  The  redness  about  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  extending 
vith  some  degree  of  swelling  even  to  the  cheek,  gives  to  the  parts 
vhen  viewed  at  a distance  an  appearance  as  if  the  integuments  were 
attacked  by  erysipelas;  but  on  a nearer  examination,  the  character- 
■'stics  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  are  recognised,  and  in  the  midst 
■»f  the  diffused  discoloration  and  tumefaction,  the  circumscribed 
welling  of  the  lacrymal  sac  is  evident,  not  merely  to  the  touch, 
I jut  even  to  the  view. 

I The  primary  and  chief  seat  of  this  disease  is  the  mucous  mem- 
p )rane  of  the  whole  of  the  lacrymal  passages,  from  the  puncta  to  the 
I lose.  When  the  stage  of  pure  inflammation  has  reached  its  highest 
I legree,  and  is  about  to  pass  into  the  suppurative  stage,  the  mucous 
nembrane  of  the  lacrymal  canals  and  nasal  duct  becomes  so  ranch 
I ;woln,  that  these  tubes  cease  to  be  pervious.  The  tumefaction 
^ ixtends  also  to  the  parietes  of  the  sac.  The  nasal  duct,  being 
I inclosed  in  an  osseous  canal,  cannot  become  tumefied  by  inflarama- 
5 ion,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a free  passage  to  the  tears,  d'he 
ii('  interior  side  of  the  sac,  on  the  other  hand,  being  covered  only  by 
soft  parts,  is  gradually  distended,  so  as  to  form  the  tumour  already 
f nentioned,  which  becomes  much  more  considerable  when  the  disease 
:<  s so  far  advanced  that  the  mucus  secreted  is  of  an  inordinate 
- :piantitY  and  puriform.  The  pressure  from  within  the  sac  produces 
V progressive  absorption,  so  that  the  matter  comes  gradually  towards 
I the  surface,  wdiile  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  behind 
• serves  to  secure  the  deeper-seated  parts.  Mr  Hunter  has  repeatedly 
! ^ referred*  to  the  fact  of  the  matter  within  the  sac  not  following  tlie 
shortest  way,  which  would  be  directly  into  the  nose,  but  coming  to 
yt  he  external  sui  face,  as  an  illustration  of  the  instinctive  provision 
V]  vhich  exists  in  the  body  for  bringing  extraneous  and  morbid  sub- 
/ stances  to  tbe  skin  for  their  exit.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
r neans  of  protection  becomes  a cause  of  future  evil,  for  there  sorae- 
r imes  takes  place  such  a change  in  the  texture  of  the  parietes  of 
he  canal©,  sac,  and  duct,  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  return  to  their 
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natural  state ; but  one  or  more  of  these  parts  are,  in  a greater  or 
less  extent,  constricted,  or  even  obliterated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  the  patient  complains 
of  headach,  and  presents  the  other  symptoms  of  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  constitution.  The  pain  in  the  parts  primarily  affected  is 
often  very  severe,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  surrounding  structures.  The  wdiole  head  suffers, 
and  the  fever  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  delirium  during 
the  night. 

As  happens  with  all  mucous  membranes  in  a state  of  inflamma- 
tion, a very  abundant  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place  at  the 
transition  of  the  first  into  the  second  stage.  This  fluid  collects  in 
such  a quantity  within  the  lacrymal  sac,  that  the  tumour  is  strikingly 
increased  in  size,  and  is  felt  distinctly  to  fluctuate.  The  accumu- 
lated mucus  cannot  escape  in  any  considerable  quantity  from  the 
sac  into  the  n6se,  on  account  of  the  stricture  arising  from  the 
swoln  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  or  it  may  be 
on  account  of  its  actual  obliteration.  From  the  same  cause,  the 
accumulated  mucus  cannot  be  regurgitated  through  the  lacrymal 
canals.  Besides,  though  the  tears  are  more  plentifully  secreted 
than  during  health,  they  are  not  'absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
sac,  where  they  might  have  the  effect  of  diluting  this  morbid  mucous 
secretion. 

It  rarely  happens,  after  the  sac  is  once  filled  with  muco-purulent 
fluid,  that  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside,  without  the  skin  giving 
way.  If  they  do,  a discharge,  of  matter  takes  place  from  the 
puncta,  the  swelling  falls,  and  the  passage  into  the  nose  becomes 
patent.  In  general,  the  tumour  increases,  the  redness  becomes 
darker,  the  skin  more  glistening,  the  fluctuation  more  distinct.  The 
sac  and  the  parts  by  which  it  is  covered,  altered  by  inflamraationj 
are  incapable  of  any  further  distention.  The  skin  sometimes 
mortifies  and  sloughs;  but  more  commonly  in  the  middle  of  the 
swelling,  a yellowish,  soft  point  is  observed,  generally  below 
the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  but  in  some  rare  cases  above  it, 
and  which  soon  gives  way.  The  collection  of  puriform  mucus,  left 
to  itself,  works  a passage  through  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and 
through  the  integuments ; but  by  this  opening,  the  thinner  parts 
merely  of  the  puriform  secretion  will  be  discharged,  and  the  tumour 
will,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  but  inconsiderably  diminished. 

By  and  by,  we  observe,  when  we  press  upon  the  superior  part  of 
the  sac,  that  it  is  not  altogether  puriform  mucus  which  is  discharged 
by  the  opening,  but  occasionally  a quantity  of  pure  tears,  a proof 
that  the  action  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  is  re-established.  After 
a time,  the  puriform  discharge  ceases,  and  healthy  mucus  comes  to 
be  secreted.  It  is  in  general  transparent,  although*  for  a while  it 
may  present  occasional  streaks  of  a white  colour.  These  at  last 
entirely  disappear,  and  the  mucus  becomes  thinner  in  consequence 
of  a due  intermixture  of  tears.  The  opening  of  the  sac  now  heals 
cither  spontaneously  or  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Most  frequently 
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i:it  begins  with  contracting  to  a small  aperture,  by  which,  if  the  nasal 
duct  has  not  returned  to  its  natural  dilatation,  tears  and  mucus  are 
. discharged.  Should  this  opening  close,  and  the  duct  still  continue 
1 1 impervious,  the  patient  is  obliged  several  times  in  the  day  to  press 
I liupon  the  sac,  that  the  mucus  and  tears  which  it  contains  may  be 
i iidischarged  through  the  lacrymal  canals. 

I Causes.  Among  the  causes  of  this  disease,  exposure  to  cold, 
I sand  contusions  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  are  those  most  frequently 
^[noticed  by  patients.  I have  known  long-continued  weeping  bring 
i ; on  acute  dacryocystitis,  when  there  appeared  no  predisposition  to 
the  disease.  Beer  mentions  the  case  of  a child  of  four  years  old, 

!)in  whom  it  arose  from  the  irritation  of  a large  pea  which  had  been 
I thrust  so  deep  into  one  of  the  nostrils  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
[extracted.^ 

i Prognosis.  In  every  instance,  this  is  a sudden  and  rapid  disease, 
It  terminating  its  course  in  10  or  12  days.  The  prognosis  is  always 
1 1. more  favourable  than  in  the  chronic  affection  of  the  same  sort, 
I ( which  has  probably  been  long  preceded  by  imperfect  transmission  of 
! the  tears  into  the  nose. 

When  this  disease  arises  from  no  considerable  injury  of  the  sac, 

I but  from  some  slight,  perhaps  unknown  cause,  the  prognosis  is 
k'Very  favourable  during  the  first  stage  ; that  is,  before  the  secretion 
tnf  puriform  mucus  has  commenced.  If  the  disease  has  reached  the 

ij  suppurative  stage,  we  have  to  contend  indeed  with  a blenorrhoea, 
ior  morbid  secretion  and  accumulation  of  mucus;  but  under  proper 
trtreatment  these  symptoms  may  disappear.  When  the  inflammation 

iSi'is  from  the  beginning  severe,  or  the  case  has  been  neglected  or 
I : mistreated,  the  nasal  duct  and  lacrymal  canals  run  the  risk  of  obli- 
I deration ; and  it  is  to  be  accounted  fortunate  if  the  duct  is  obliter- 
I ated  at  its  lower  extremity  only,  or  the  canals  merely  at  their 
termination  in  the  sac.  Iffie  whole  length  of  the  duct  may  be 
converted  into  a ligamentous,  almost  cartilaginous  substance,  which 
baffles  every  attempt  again  to  render  it  pervious ; and  in  this  case, 
I both  the  lacrymal  canals  and  the  sac  itself  may  become  obliterated. 
I I'he  possibility  of  such  events  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  are 
F called  in  even  during  the  first  stage. 

f The  prognosis  during’the  second  or  suppurative  stage  is  extremely 
» dubious.  No  surgeon,  however  great  his  experience,  can  know 
how  far  during  the  first  stage,  the  permeability  of  the  canals  has 
: been  affected;  nor  can  he  at  this  period  attempt  to  ascertain  by 
i probes  the  state  of  the  parts,  without  exposing  them  to  essential 
^ injury.  If  we  are  called  in  just  as  the  suppuration  has  commenced, 
our  treatment  may  perhaps  moderate  that  process ; and,  at  least, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  open  the  sac  at  the  proper  time  and 
“ in  the  proper  place.  If  we  are  later,  we  probably  have  a fistula  to 
»■  contend  with. 

^ Treatment.  It  is  by  combating  the  inflammation  that  we  are  to 
cure  this  disease,  and  not  by  attacking  merely  one,  or  even  several 
of  the  symptoms.  Dilatation,  for  instance,  by  the  introduction  of 
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probes  through  the  caualiculi  into  the  sac,  and  even  into  the  nose, 
would  only  be  subjecting  the  inflamed  parts  to  anew  cause  of  irrita- 
tion, and  might  thus  produce  ett’ects  which  would  render  a complete 
cure  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  method  of  treatment  before  the  process  of  suppuration  has 
commenced,  is  sufficiently  simple.  In  mild  cases,  it  consists  in 
observing  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  in  carefully  applying  to 
the  inflamed  parts  a piece  of  folded  linen,  moistened  with  an 
evaporating  lotion.  In  severe  cases,  bleeding  at  the  arm,  immediately 
followed  by  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  swelling,  or  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril,  ought  to  he  employed.  The 
bowels  are  to  be  freely  opened,  and  a gentle  degree  of  perspiration 
maintained  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  common  diaphoretics.  Our 
object  is  to  arrest  the  process  of  inflammcition,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  passing  into  suppuration.  Where  this  is  impossible,  and  the 
symptoms  show  that  the  process  of  suppuration  has  commenced, 
the  cold  lotion  should  give  way  to  a warm  emollient  poultice. 

Should  our  hopes  of  checking  the  disease  be  still  disappointed, 
and  the  secretion  of  puriform  mucus  go  on  augmenting,  the  sac 
must  be  opened  with  the  knife  as  soon  as  it  is  so  overfilled,  and  the 
parts  which  cover  it  so  far  disorganized,  that  the  middle  of  the 
tumour  becomes  soft  and  yellowish,  pointing  like  an  abscess.  We 
make  our  incision  in  tbe  direction  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
tumour,  and  as  we  withdraw  the  lancet,  enlarge  the  opening 
downwards  through  the  integuments,  that  the  matter  mav  have  a 
free  exit.  We  may  now  introduce  a common  silver  probe  into  the 
sac,  and  direct  it  downwards  into  the  nasal  duct.  We  shall  almost 
always  find  that  it  descends  freely  into  the  nostril.  With  tepid 
water  and  the  lacrymal  syringe,  we  next  wash  out  the  parts,  and 
this  is  to  be  repeated  daily.  A common  poultice  is  now  to  be  ap- 
])lied,  enclosed  in  a thin  linen  bag,  and  after  the  opening  has  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  the  matter  has  been  freely  evacuated, 
if  the  sac  should  continue  hard,  a warm  poultice  of  cicuta  leaves 
with  camphor  is  recommended  for  discussing  the  induration.  A 
mercurial  plaistcr  is  also  found  useful  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  object  of  these  applications  is  gained,  the  wound 
is  to  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate.  Under  this  treatment,  the  pro- 
cess of  sup])uration  diminishes,  and  the  matter  discharged  begins  to 
lose  more  and  more  the  character  of  pus,  and  to  aj)proach  to  that 
of  mucus. 

Should  the  unnatural  secretion  threaten  to  become  habitual,  a 
little  of  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  ii.  to  §i.)  made 
lukewarm,  is  to  be  dropped,  once  or  twice  a-day,  into  the  nasal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  injected  through  the  wound  into  the  sac. 

At  this  period,  if  the  treatment  has  been  properly  conducted,  ve 
most  frequently  find  that  the  canaliculi  and  the  nasal  duct  have  of 
themselves  become  permeable,  the  secretion  of  mucus  natural  lo 
quantity  and  quality,  and  mixed  duly  with  the  fluids  absorbed  from 
the  lacus  lacrymarum.  We  therefore  cover  the  opening  into  the 
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ij  sac  with  a bit  of  adhesive  plaister,  or  apply  such  dressings  to  it  as 
iimay  induce  it  to  close.  If  we  have  any  doubt  of  the  complete  per- 
il meability  of  tbe  lacryraal  canals  and  nasal  duct,  we  have  recourse 
I'tto  that  examination  of  the  parts  which  I shall  describe  in  the  ninth 
ijjand  tenth  sections  of  this  chapter. 


t * Dacryocystitis  acuta. 

I 2 Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds  ; Vol.  ii.  pp. 
I ‘2298,  331 ; 8vo  ; London,  1802. 

= Praktische  Beobachtungen  iiber  Augenkrankheiten,  p.  32 ; Wien,  1791. 


i SECTION  III. — CHItONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EXCRETING 
I LACllYMAL  ORGANS.* 

This,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  disease  to  which  the  ex- 
.'creting  lacrymal  organs  are  subject,  occurs  more  frequently  in 
wwomen  than  in  men.  Occasionally  we  see  it  even  in  infants.  It 
’presents  five  different  stages. 

ls<  Stage — Watery  Eye.  The  symptom  which,  in  general,  first 
|aattracts  the  patient’s  attention,  is  weakness  of  the  eye,  from  the 
ttears  gathering  at  the  inner  canthus.  Whenever  he  begins  to 
rread,  or  look  earnestly  at  any  minute  object,  he  finds  a tear  ready 
t<to  drop  over  on  the  cheek.  Within  doors,  and  in  warm  dry  weather, 
IJie  is  less  troubled  with  this  stillicidium  ; it  is  much  increased  when 
tlie  exposes  himself  to  a cold  moist  atmosphere.  To  relieve  himself 
i'of  the  inconvenience,  he  either  simply  applies  his  handkerchief  to 
^absorb  the  superabundant  moisture,  or  puts  bis  finger  upon  the  sac, 
:’.and  forces  its  contents  down  into  the  nostril.  He  goes  on,  in  this 
«way,  for  perhaps  months  or  years ; but,  by  and  by,  he  finds  that  the 
contents  of  the  sac  can  no  longer  be  made  to  descend  into  the  nos- 
3 iril,  but,  on  pressure,  regurgitate  through  the  puncta.  This,  how- 
I ever,  still  affords  relief,  and  the  patient  probably  persists  in  the 
I practice  for  a great  length  of  time. 

1 This  stage  of  the  disease  is,  in  general,  attended  with  no  pain  ; 

but  on  comparing  the  diseased  side  with  the  healthy  one,  we  may 
..  always  observe  an  additional  degree  of  fulness  at  the  inner  canthus. 
»;  1 he  canaliculi,  caruncle,  and  integuments  are  thickened,  and 
C somewhat  inflamed,  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  tensor  tarsi 
^ are  incapable  of  acting  as  in  health. 

i.  2d  Stage — Blenorrhcen.  As  tbe  second  stage  approaches,  the 
^ patient  feels  pain  in  the  Seat  of  the  sac,  attended  with  an  additional 
^ degree  of  redness  and  swelling,  at  the  inner  canthus.  On  pressing 
the  sac  in  his  usual  way,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  it,  he  now 
i observes  that  it  is  not  pure  tears,  or  a transparent  mucus  which  is 
: discharged,  but  an  opaque  fluid.  If  he  becomes  alarmed  at  this, 

; and  seeks  advice,  w'e  find  that  whenever  we  press  pretty  strongly  on 
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the  sac,  a quantity  of  puriform  mucus  wells  out  through  the  puncta, 
and  overflows  the  eye.  Rarely,  however,  can  our  pressure  empty 
the  contents  of  the  sac  through  the  nasal  duct,  as  its  permeability 
is  for  the  most  part  suspended  by  general  tumefaction  of  its  raucous 
membrane,  or  by  stricture  at  some  particular  point.  Hence  the 
patient  almost  always  complains  of  dryness  of  the  nostril,  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease. 

The  extent  of  the  blenorrhocal  inflammation  is  various.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac  is  its  chief  seat.  In  many  cases,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  whole  excretory  passages  are  affect- 
ed ; while  in  others,  it  is  evident  that  one  or  other  of  the  lacrymal 
canals  only  is  the  source  of  the  discharge.  I had  under  my  care  a 
lady  in  whom  the  upper  lacrymal  canal  only  seemed  affected.  The 
surgeon  in  the  country,  under  whose  care  she  had  been,  treated  the 
case  as  one  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  there  was  no  lacry- 
raal  tumour ; the  matter,  oozing  from  the  \ipper  punctum,  inflamed 
the  conjunctiva;  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  examinations, 
that  I detected  how  limited  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  accumulated  mucus,  also,  varies  much  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  P'or  instance,  it  accumulates  more  rapidly  and  is  much 
thicker  after  taking  food  than  at  other  times.  The  secretion  of  it 
is  very  plentiful,  but  thinner  than  usual,  when  the  patient  continues  > 
long  in  a moist  and  cold  atmosphere.  In  this  case,  the  overfilling 
of  the  sac  sometimes  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  compression  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  the  act  of  winking  is  sufficient  to  , 
evacuate  it  through  the  canals  to  such  a degree  that  the  whole  sur-  ; 
face  of  the  eyeball  is  suddeidy  overflowed,  and  the  puriform  fluid  ; 
runs  down  upon  the  cheek.  After  the  patient  remains  for  a short 
time  in  a warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  the  morbid  secretion  becomes 
sparing  and  ropy.  We  find  that  this  blenorrhoea  almost  completely  ' 
disappears  in  many  individuals  during  warm  weather,  upon  which 
the  yet  inexperienced  patient  is  apt  to  express  a premature  joy,  for 
on  the  very  first  change  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  disease  most 
frequently  returns  as  before. 

Stage — Abscess.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 

the  inflammation  with  which  chronic  dacryocystitis  commences,  is 
very  seldom  considerable.  In  scrofulous  patients  especially,  the  ^ 
purely  inflammatory  stage  is  not  unfrequently  overlooked,  and  no 
advice  asked  till  puro-mucus  has  considerably  distended  the  sac.  ; 
The  external  signs  of  inflammation  in  different  cases  of  the  disease,  t 

and  even  in  the  same  case  at  different  times  are  very  various.  « 

Sometimes  we  find  the  integuments  free  from  discoloration,  and  I 

merely  elevated  by  the  distended  sac.  At  other*  times,  they  are  S 

severely  inflamed,  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  thinned  by  the  ^ 

jiressure  of  the  puriform  mucus,  and  ready  to  give  way.  In  fact, 
the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted,  the  more  liable  does  the  sac  be- 
come  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  which,  though  repeatedly  dissipated,  d 
generally  end  at  last  in  the  sac  pointing  like  an  abscess,  bursting, 
and  discharging  the  puriform  fluid  which  it  contains.  After  this,  . 
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the  opening  in  the  skin  may  heal  np,  the  disease  return  to  the 
blenorrhceal  stage,  or  even  to  that  of  mere  watery  eye  ; and  for 
years  the  patient  may  in  this  way  suffer  from  repeated  abscesses  of 
the  sac,  without  submitting  to  any  efficient  mode  of  ti’eatment.  The 
stage  of  abscess  is  attended  with  hemicrania  and  fever. 

4</i  Stage — Fistula.  If,  in  the  stage  of  abscess,  the  collection  of 
purifonn  mucus  be  left  to  itself,  it  will  form  a passage  through  the 
fibrous  membrane  by  which  the  sac  is  covered,  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, and  the  integuments.  The  opening  thus  formed  may  not 
close,  but  merely  contract  after  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  evacuated, 
manifest  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  degenerate  into  a fistula  of  the 
sac.  Through  such  an  opening,  a great  portion  of  the  mucus  and 
tears  taken  up  by  the  puncta  are  discharged,  very  little,  or  none, 
going  down  through  the  nasal  duct.  This  is  a sort  of  natural  cure 
of  the  disease. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  opening  through  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sac  is  directly  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  wrought,  by  the 
process  of  suppuration,  through  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  lower  eyelid, 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  integuments  ; and  it  is  some- 
1 times  the  case,  that  though  there  be  but  one  opening  into  the  sac, 

I the  matter  forms  beneath  the  skin  several  sinuses,  which  open  by 
: small  orifices  at  different  places,  more  or  less  remote  from  one 
another.  This  complicated  kind  of  fistula  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
] patients  of  bad  constitution,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  often-re- 
inewed  attacks  of  inflammation  during  the  course  of  this  tedious 
(disease. 

5th  Stage — Caries.  In  those  patients  who  have  suffered  from 

f frequent  abscess  of  the  sac,  and  in  whom  the  external  opening  has  de- 
t generated  into  a fistula,  we  sometimes  find  on  introducing  a probe, 
tfor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  nasal  duct,  that  it 
comes  immediately  into  contact  with  bare  rough  bone,  and  that  in- 
s stead  of  passing  with  difficulty  in  the  course  of  the  nasal  duct,  it 
can  be  turned  in  various  directions  with  little  or  no  opposition,  in 
consequence  of  the  disorganized  state,  not  merely  of  the  soft  parts, 
Ibut  of  the  bones  by  which  these  are  naturally  surrounded.  The  os 
i.unguis  and  inferior  turbinated  bone  are  particularly  subject  to  this 
carious  state,  but  it  sometimes  extends  also  to  the  ethmoid  and 
superior  maxillary. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such  cases  of  carious  fistula,  not 
merely  has  inflammation  spread  from  the  lacrymal  sac  to  the  perios- 
teum to  which  it  is  attached,  but  that  the  matter  collected  within 
the  sac  has  drained  through  its  posterior  wall  as  well  as  perforated 
its  anterior,  and  in  this  way  induced  the  disorganization  of  the 
bones. 

Carious  fistula  seldom  if  ever  occurs,  except  in  long  neglected 
cases,  or  when  the  individual  is  affected  with  scrofula, 'syphilis,  or 
some  other  constitutional  disease. 

Causes.  The  general  cause  of  the  train  of  symptoms  above  de- 
is  undoubtedly  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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excreting  lacryinal  passages.  This,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
and  at  an  early  period,  induces  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct,  an  eflect 
which  in  its  turn  operates  powerfully  in  continuing  the  disease. 

Congenital  smallness  of  some  part  of  the  nasal  duct  is  probably 
an  occasional  cause  of  chronic  dacryocystitis.  I operated  on  two 
twin  sisters,  at  the  ages  of  44  and  45,  in  whom  the  disease  was 
in  all  likelihood  owing  to  a congenital  tendency  to  stricture. 

Chronic  dacryocystitis  is  not  unfrcquently  complicated  cither 
locally  and  constitutionally. 

Locally,  it  may  be  connected  with  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  or  continued  disorder  of  the  Meibomian 
glands  and  conjunctiva;  although  certainly  the  doctrine  of  Scarpa, 
tliat  the  general  cause  of  this  disease  is  the  absorption  of  puro- 
mucous  fluid  from  the  lids  by  the  jiuncta,  is  incorrect. 

It  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found,  that  chronic  dacryocystitis  is 
modified  by  some  faulty  state  of  the  general  health,  and  often  by 
scrofula.  There  are  other  portions  of  the  mucous  system,  the  in- 
flammation of  which  is  strikingly  modified  by  this  latter  cause.  Mr. 
Hunter  “ suspected  that  there  was  something  scrofulous  in  some 
gleets  and  with  gleet,  or  chronic,  periodic,  puro-mucous  inflam- 
mation of  the  urethra,  this  affection  of  the  lacrymal  passages  pre- 
sents a striking  analogy.  Indeed  it  may  be  asserted  in  general, 
that  the  effect  of  scrofula  upon  any  inflammatory  disease,  is  to  pro- 
long its  second  stage,  and  to  render  it  chronic.  In  other  cases, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  excreting  lacrymal  organs  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  weakly  constitution  of  the  patient,  although  he  be 
free  from  scrofula ; and  in  others,  it  is  evidently  kept  up,  and  in 
some  it  appears  to  be  produced,  by  the  disordered  state  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  Small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  frequently 
call  into  action  an  occult  scrofulous  disposition,  and  at  the  same  J 
time  give  rise  to  the  particular  local  disease  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  section. 

As  occasional  causes  of  the  relapses  which  take  place  in  the  course 
of  this  disease,  we  may  mention  the  influence  of  cold  while  the  in- 
dividual is  persjiiring,  long-continued  weeping,  and  much  stooping. 

Prognosis,  It  is,  in  general,  easy  to  afford  great  relief  in  chronic  j 
dacryocystitis,  or  even  to  remove  the  symptoms  almost  completely, 
so  long  as  the  remedial  means  are  in  use;  but  to  cure  it  thoroughly.'* 
and  permanently,  so  that  we  can  say  that  the  lacrymal  jiassage  is 
again  as  good  as  ever,  is  what  is  very  rarely  accomplished,  so  rarely 
indeed,  that  many  practitioners  make  no  pretensions  to  do  so,  but 
at  once  announce  to  the  patient  the  necessity  of  employing,  for  life, 
.some  mechanical  contrivance,  by  the  aid  of  which,  the  tears  shall  be 
conveyed  into  the  nostril. 

' 1 he  oftener  the  disease,  already  become  in  some  measure  habit- 
ual, has  been  attended  with  new  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  the 
less,  in  general,  is  our  hope  of  completely  curing  it.  If,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  relapses,  a fistula  of  the  sac  should  form,  there 
sometimes  follows  almost  a total  closure  of  the  nasal  duct,  while  the 
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mucous  surface  of  the  sac  itself  becomes  so  thickened  and  fungous, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  it  to  a healthy  condition. 

If  the  sac  during  this  disease  be  not  carefully  and  frequently 
emptied  by  pressure,  its  spontaneous  evacuation  will  take  place  more 
and  more  seldom,  the  sac  will  become  over-distended,  the  swelling 
even  after  the  most  complete  evacuation  will  merely  subside  and 
not  disappear,  and  an  obvious  laxity  remain  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sac  and  in  the  parts  by  which  it  is  covered.  This  is  a particular 
state,  of  which  I shall  treat  in  a subsequent  section,  under  the  name 
. of  relaxation  of  the  sac. 

In  a case  of  long-continued  blenorrhoea,  with  stillicidium,  I ob- 
served the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  aftected  side  become  expanded 
, and  fixed,  and  vision  dim,  while  on  the  other  side  no  amaurotic 
I tendency  was  manifest.  By  adopting  proper  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  blenorrhoea,  the  amaurosis  was  removed. 

Local  treatment.  The  local  treatment  necessarily  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  symptoms  which  are  present,  their  severity, 
and  their  duration.  The  object  in  view  is,  by  removing  the  inflam- 
: mation,  puriform  discharge,  and  swoln  state  of  the  lining  meni- 
! brane  of  the  passages,  to  restore  the  tears  to  their  natural  course. 

In  every  stage  of  the  disease,  we  require  to  bear  in  mind  the  in- 
1 flamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  probability  of 
: stricture  existing  in  the  nasal  duct.  The  principal  points,  there- 
: fore,  of  the  local  treatment,  fall  under  the  head  either  of  antiphlo- 
) gistic  remedies,  or  of  such  mechanical  means,  as  are  likely  to  restore 
I the  nasal  duct  to  its  natural  diameter. 

1.  Leeches.  Even  in  the  stage  of  tvotery  eye,  when  the  external 
: signs  of  inflammation  are  not  such  as  attract  much  attention,  great 
; advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  repeated  application  of  leeches 
i over  the  seat  of  the  sac,  or  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril.  In 
! the  blenorrhocal  stage,  and  especially  during  a renewed  attack  of  in- 
flammation, the  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  integuments  will 
still  more  evidently  demand  the  employment  of  this  remedy.  Some 
surgeons  attempt,  in  this  disease,  to  pass  a bent  probe,  from  the  nos- 
tril, through  the  nasal  duct,  into  the  sac,  an  operation. always  difficult, 
and  often  impossible  to  perform ; but  the  haemorrhagy,  following 
the  attempt,  is  often  useful.  I have  even  known  it  followed  by 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  symptoms. 

2.  Lotions.  Kefrigerant  lotions  and  emollient  fomentations, 
applied  by  means  of  a piece  of  sponge  or  folded  linen,  over  the  sac, 
are  useful  in  abating  the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts.  Astringent 
lotions  are  also  employed,  especially  in  the  blenorrhoeal  stage,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  and 
conveyed  through  the  canaliculi,  into  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  sac  and  duct,  an  object  more  certainly  effected  by 
means  of  the  syringe.  A solution  of  one  grain  of  muriate  of  mercury, 
with  six  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
may  he  used  for  this  purpose ; or  a solution  of  from  one  to  four 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The 
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sac  is  to  be  emptied  by  pressure,  the  patient  lying  on  bis  back  ; then, 
a little  of  one  or  other  of  these  solutions  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  the  patient  remaining  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  until  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  intended 
‘destination.  If  the  passage  be  patent,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  will  be  tasted  in  the  throat,  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes. 

3.  Salves.  When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  disordered 
Meibomian  follicles  and  conjunctiva,  the  red  precipitate  of  mercury 
salve  is  often  of  advantage  ; not  merely  correcting  the  affection  of 
the  lids,  but  acting  favourably  upon  the  state  of  tlie  lacrymal  pass- 
ages. About  the  bulk  of  a hemp  seed  melted  on  the  end  of  the 
finger,  is  introduced  on  the  inside  of  the  lids,  and  rubbed  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  once  or  twice  a-day. 

4.  Forced  expiration  and  inspiration.  The  patient  ought  to  be 
directed  to  blow  his  nose  frequently,  and  immediately  afterwards  to 
endeavour  to  empty  the  sac,  down  into  the  nostril,  by  pressure  with 

,his  finger.  He  ought  to  be  warned  against  emptying  it  through 
the  puncta,  as  by  doing  so  he  must  indirectly  aid  the  tendency  to 
stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  Closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  he 
ought  to  inspire  strongly,  thus  exhausting  the  air  from  the  nostril, 
and  nasal  duct  opening  into  it,  and  consequently  removing  their 
contents.  These  simple  auxiliary  means  of  keeping  the  passage 
free,  are  not  to  be  despised.  If  the  lacrymal  passages  be  perfectly 
free,  and  the  secretion  of  tears  abundant,  as  it  is  in  raw  weather, 
inspiring  and  expiring  suddenly  and  strongly,  undoubtedly  empties 
the  sac  and  duct.  Dr  Jacob  tells®  us  of  an  infant,  cured  of  watery 
eye,  by  the  nurse  sucking  the  nose.  Sternutatories  will  be  found 
useful  by  exciting  forcible  expiration. 

5.  Counter-irritation.  As  a remedy  of  considerable  use  in  chronic 
dacryocystitis,  I may  mention  blisters  and  issues  behind  the  ears 
and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  employment  of  sternutatories 
may  also  be  serviceable  by  means  of  their  derivative  effect  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  by  exciting  forcible  expiration. 

6.  FJectricity  has  sometimes  proved  useful.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying it,  is  to  insulate  the  patient,  and  with  a wooden  point,  draw 
the  electric  fluid  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  either 
in  a stream,  or  in  sparks.  This  is  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four 
minutes  every  day.  When  an  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  is  sus- 
pected, shocks  may  be  passed  down  the  duct,  by  placing  one  direc- 
tor upon  the  sac,  and  another  up  the  nostril. 

7 . AneVs  probes.  In  the  first  and  second  stages,  benefit  may 

often  be  derived  from  the  passage  of  small  probes,  such  as  were 
first  recommended  by  Anel,  through  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  and 
down  the  sac  and  duct,  into  the  nostril.  A set  of  gold  or  silver 
probes,  six  in  number,  varying  from  to 

thickness,  is  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  They  must  be  per- 
fectly round  and  smooth  at  their  extremity,  but  need  not  be  bul- 
bous, and  are  not  to  be  conical.  The  eyelid  is  to  be  put  on  the 
stretch,  by  pressing  it  somewhat  towards  the  temple,  with  the  fingers 
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of  that  hand  which  does  not  hold  the  probe,  and  its  edge  drawn  a 
i little  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  punctura  into  view.  If  we  intend 
: to  pass  the  probe  by  the  superior  canal,  we  first  of  all  introduce  it 
j ] perpendicularly  into  the  punctura  from  below  upwards  until  it  reach 
l ithe  angle  of  the  canal,  and  then  turn  it  in  a circle,  until  its  point 
I . comes  to  be  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  while  at 
; tthe  same  time  we  draw  the  lid  somewhat  upwards  as  well  as  out- 
wards.  If  we  are  about  to  pass  the  probe  by  the  inferior  canal,  we 
|ii  introduce  it  perpendicularly  into  the  punctura  from  above  down- 
wards,  and  then  lower  the  handle  of  the  instrument  to  a horizontal 
lit  direction.  If  the  canals  arc  patent,  by  continuing  to  press  the 
i f probe  onwards  in  the  directions  described,  it  enters  the  sac,  so  that 
p we  come  to  touch  the  nasal  side  of  that  cavity  with  the  point  of  the 
j"  instrument.  Drawing  back  the  point  a little,  to  prevent  it  being 
I entangled  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  we  now  turn.it  in  the 

i:  direction  of  the  nasal  duct,  viz.  downwards  and  a little  backwards, 
and  press  it  slowly  onwards  till  it  strikes  the  floor  of  the  nostril, 
which  it  will  readily  do,  unless  the  duct  is  closed  or  much  con- 
: tracted. 

The  introduction  of  the  probe  is  to  be  repeated  from  day  to  day, 
I -and  though  it  is  plainly  impossible,  by  such  a contrivance,  to  restore 
1 1 the  nasal  duct  to  its  natural  diameter,  yet,  by  this  means,  in  com- 
j i bination  with  others,  and  particularly  injections,  the  obstructed 
I? state  of  the  duct  is  often  so  far  overcome,  that  the  tears  and  mucus 
1 3 again  flow  into  the  nostril. 

8.  Injections.  I have  occasionally  succeeded  in  completely  curing 
? slight  incipient  cases  by  injections  with  Anel’s  syringe,  but  much 
imore  frequently  I have  failed.  The  sac  is  first  to  be  emptied,  and 
•if  possible,  downwards  into  the  nostril.  The  syringe  being  filled 
*with  tepid  water,  its  point  is  to  be  passed  through  one  or  other 
punctum,  into  the  sac,  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  in- 
I troduction  of  the  probe.  The  piston  is  now  to  be  very  slowly 
I pressed  down,  when  the  sac  becomes  filled,  and,  if  the  passage  is 
free,  the  water  flows  from  the  nostril,  or  into  the  back  of  the  throat. 
I If  the  passage  is  not  free,  the  sac  is  left  distended.  We  now  endea- 
I vour  to  press  the  fluid,  with  which  it  is  filled,  down  into  the  nostril, 
i placing  the  finger  for  this  purpose  between  the  puncta  and  the  sac, 
t and  pressing  from  the  puncta  towards  the  nose.  We  then  take  up 
5 with  the  syringe  the  medicated  injection,  and  use  it  in  the  same 
‘ manner.  One  or  two  grains  of  nitras  argenti,  or  from  two  to  four 
' grains  of  sulphas  zinci  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently  strong.  These  injections  are  to  be  repeated  once  every 
; lay,  or  every  second  day,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
i orobe. 

f Sir  William  Blizard  proposed®  to  treat  this  disease  in  its  early 
: stages  by  filling  the  sac  with  quicksilver;  but  this  must  be  regarded 
' nore  as  a test  than  a remedy.  ° 

9.  Probes  and  injections  introduced  by  lower  aperture.  The 
■ ’ nethod  of  Laforest®  consisted  in  introducing  probes  into  the  nasal 
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duct  from  the  nostril,  and  in  throwing  injections  into  the  sac  through 
tubes  passed  in  the  same  way.  In  some  subjects,  it  would  be  easy 
to  do  this ; but  the  difficulties  which  were  generally  found  to  attend 
the  introduction  of  a jirobe  or  a tube  from  the  lower  meatus  of  the 
nostril  into  the  nasal  duct,  caused  the  ])ractice  to  be  entirely  aban- 
doned for  many  years.  It  has  lately  been  revived  in  France,  how- 
ever, by  Gensoul,  Verpillat,  and  others.^ 

10.  Poultices.  If  the  patient  suffers  from  a renewed  attack  of  in- 
flammation, and  w'C  fail  in  reducing  it  hy  the  means  already  pointed 
out,  we  must  proceed  as  in  acute  dacryocystitis,  apply  an  emollient 
poultice,  and  wait  till  the  suppuration  advances. 

1 1 . Incision  of  the  sac,  and  introduction  of  a style.  As  soon  as 
the  fluctuation  of  the  abscess  is  distinct,  w'e  lay  the  sac  open  as  has 
been  directed  in  the  last  section.  Even  in  cases  where  the  swelling 
is  small,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  large  quantity  of  matter  which 
is  discharged.  On  proceeding  to  examine  the  nasal  duct  with  a 
common  probe,  we  almost  uniformly  find  it  contracted  at  one  or 
several  points  of  its  extent,  so  that  it  often  requires  very  consider- 
able force  to  press  the  probe  through  the  duct,  till  it  touches  the 
floor  of  the  nostril.  To  remedy  this  state  of  contraction,  as  well  as 
to  relieve  the  other  symptoms,  we  generally  introduce  the  nail- 
headed piece  of  silver  wire,  called  a style,  about  inch  long  and 
j'jjth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  introduction  of  a style  is  a ver^  common,  and  a very  useful 
method  of  treating  chronic  dacryocystitis,  not  merely  after  a renewal 
of  inflammation,  terminating  in  abscess  of  the  sac,  but  in  every  stage 
of  the  complaint,  except  the  first.  In  the  blenorrhoeal  stage, 
after  laying  open  a fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac  with  the  knife, 
and  even  in  the  stage  of  caries,  we  have  recourse  to  the  style. 
It  is  an  instrument  which  generally  may  be  worn  for  an  un- 
limited time,  not  only  without  annoyance  to  the  patient,  but  with  a 
great  degree  of  comfort.  The  probe 
being  withdrawn,  and  a little  tepid 
water  injected,  the  style,  previously 
passed  through  a bit  of  court  plaister, 
is  introduced  from  the  sac  into  the  duct, 
and  pushed  down  so  that  the  bit  of 
plaister  comes  into  contact  with  the 
integuments.  The  plaister  serves  to 
bring  the  edges  of  the  incision  as  much 
together  as  the  presence  of  the  style 
will  permit,  and  prevents  the  style  from 
sinking  into  the  wound.  The  wound  closes  gradually  round  the 
style,  which  is  not  to  be  entirely  taken  out  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  but  merely  raised  a little  daily,  so  as  to  allow  the  parts  to  be 
cleaned.  After  the  wound  has  healed  so  much  that  the  opening 
closely  embraces  the  style,  {Fig.  33.)  this  is  to  be  taken  out  every 
morning,  the  nasal  duct  injected  with  tepid  water,  or  some  weak 
astringent  solution,  and  then  replaced.  'I'he  aperture  through  the 


Fig.  33. 
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i integuments  into  the  sac  soon  becomes  fistulous,  having  no  disposi- 
p.tion  to  close. 

j During  the  time  that  the  style  is  worn,  the  previous  symptoms 
ji;disappear  almost  completely.  The  style  dilates  the  duct,  in  the 
Lsame  way  as  a bougie  dilates  the  urethra.  The  tears  and  mucus, 
|gabsorbed  by  the  lacrymal  canals,  appear  to  be  attracted  between 
lithe  surface  of  the  style  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct, 
jand  thus  the  function  of  the  parts  being  restored,  the  inflammation, 
*watery  eye,  and  blenorrhoeal  discharge  quickly  subside. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a patient,  after  wearing  a style  for 
Three  or  four  months,  has  it  removed,  thinking  the  disease  perfectly 
;ured.  After  a time,  however,  the  blenorrhcea  returns,  the  style  is 
■T'e-introduced,  and  the  symptoms  again  subside.  After  three  or 
our  months  more,  it  again  becomes  a question,  whether  the  style 
ishould  be  removed.  The  patient  often  objects  to  its  removal.  He 
anows  the  inconvenience  of  the  disease,  and  the  little  trouble  of  the 
• ’emedy,  and  prefers  continuing  the  use  of  the  style,  rather  than  run 
he  risk  of  the  blenorrhcea  retnrning.  I have  known  even  ladies 
abject  to  giving  up  the  style,  having  once  experienced  a relapse 
rTom  its  removal. 

The  style  shonld  be  gold  or  silver  gilt,  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
:ng  oxidized,  and  should  have  its  head  japanned  of  a skin  colonr,  so 
bhat  it  may  scarcely  be  observed,  or  blackened  with  sealing  wax,  so 
>,s  to  look  like  a little  patch.  The  edges  of  its  head  should  be 
lOunded  off,  lest  by  pressure  it  cut  the  skin.  It  mnst  on  no 
c.ccount  be  left  without  regular  removal  and  replacement.  A 
natient  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  called  upon  me,  with  a silver  style, 
idiich  had  been  introduced  by  the  late  Dr  Monteath,  and  which 
Aad  not  been  taken  ont  for  more  than  six  months.  It  was  all  but 
orroded  through,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  head. 

In  one  instance,  I witnessed  profuse  bleeding  from  the  nostril 
•uring  the  day  and  night  after  pushing  down  a style.  A short  one 
uad  been  worn,  bnt  not  reaching  the  nostril,  a longer  one  was  in- 
roduced,  and  was  followed  by  this  eftect. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  style  itself  is  occasionally  a 
ause  of  irritation.  It  often  is  so,  for  some  days  after  it  is  first  in- 
I reduced.  We  are  obliged  to  apply  an  emollient  poultice  over  the 
■if.  ac,  or  even  to  withdraw  the  style.  Months  after  it  has  been  intro- 
I luced,  and  proved  highly  serviceable,  we  sometimes  find  that  the 
W »atient  complains  of  matter  being  still  discharged  by  the  side  of  the 
I tyle.  In  such  cases,  we  should  consider  how  far  the  style  itself  is 
. cause  of  this  discharge ; and  if  the  Meibomian  follicles,  con- 
I anetiva,  and  lacrymal  passages,  appear  in  every  other  respect 
I ound,  except  only  in  the  puro-mucous  discharge  by  the  side  of  the 
I tj^le,  let  it  be  gradually  shortened,  and  at  length  removed,  and  a 
I nal  made  whether  every  thing  will  not,  now  that  the  passage  is 
-I  atent,  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do. 

I By  shortening  the  style  bit  by  bit,  we  try  the  state  of  the  lower 
ortion  of  the  duct.  If  matters  go  on  well  with  a short  style,  we 
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may  conclude  that  the  passage  is  healthy,  and  think  of  removing  it 
entirely  ; but  if  the  disease  returns  under  the  use  of  the  short  style, 
we  must  re-introduce  one  of  the  original  length.  When  we  with- 
draw the  style,  with  the  intention  of  no  longer  replacing  it,  the 
ed<re  of  the  opening  through  the  integuments  must  be  made  raw ; 
for^if  this  is  not  done,  it  is  apt  to  contract  to  an  almost  capillary 
fistula,  very  difficult  to  close.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  minute 
callous  opening  may,  in  itself,  furnish  a palliative  cure®  for  chronic 
dacryocystitis.”  A lady  consulted  me,  who  had  long  been  under  the 
care  of"^Dr  Monteath,  for  blcnorrhcea  and  relaxation  of  the  sac. 
She  had  worn  a style  for  a length  of  time,  but  without  a cure  being 
effected.  Dr  Monteath  proposed  laying  open  the  sac  and  stuffing 
it  as  is  recommended  in  certain  cases  by  Scarpa,  but  the  patient 
declined  this.  The  style  was  removed,  the  opening  did  not  close, 
but  continued  patent  for  years  ; mucus  continued  to  collect  in  the 
sac,  and  kept  it  greatly  dilated ; the  eye  was  strong,  and  the  patient 
thought  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  several  times 
a-day,  to  press  out  the  mucus  through  the  callous  orifice. 

12.  Introduction  of  a tube.  This  old  practice,  which  was  revived 
and  extensively  employed  by  Dupuytren,  has  often  been  brought  j 
forward  anew,  and  again  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect.  The  objec- 
tions urged  by  Mr  Ware  and  others  against  the  introduction  of  a : 
gold  or  silver  tube  down  the  nasal  duct,  there  to  be  left  for  life  or  i 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  have  chiefly  been,  either  that  it  sank  j 
down  through  the  duct  into  the  nostril,  or,  exciting  inflammation,  j 
was  pushed  upwards,  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  i 
as  to  project  under  the  skin  covering  the  sac,  and  require  to  be  re-  | 
moved.  These  objections,  however  may  in  a great  measure  be  ob-  | 
viated,  by  employing  a tube  of  an  appropriate  form  and  size.  In-  j 
stances  are  recorded,  in  which,  with  attention  to  those  points,  such  j 
an  instrument  has  remained  in  the  nasal  duct  for  many  years,®  and  t 
has  appeared  to  aflTord  a complete  cure,  the  inflammation  of  the  sac  i 
entirely  subsiding,  and  the  transmission  of  the  tears  being  perfectly  ( 
re-established.  The  tube  should  be  well  polished  internally.  I 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  the  tears  actually  flow  through  ^ 
the  metallic  canal,  furnished  to  them  by  this  contrivance,  or  descend  | 
merely  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  as  they  do  along  the  surface  of  a 
style.  The  tube  probably  operates  more  in  dilating  the  duct,  than  i 
in  affording  a channel  for  the  tears ; and  I am  disposed  to  think,  i 
that  a gold  style  furnished  with  a round  head,  of  such  thickness,  as  | 
to  allow  it  to  sit  easily  in  the  lacrymal  sac,  but  to  prevent  it  froin  | 
sinking  down  the  duct,  and  over  which  the  sac  and  the  skin  shouW  ; 
be  healed,  and  which  should  be  worn  for  life,  might  answer  the  i 
purpose  just  as  well  as  a tube,  or  better. 

If  a tube  is  to  be  used,  the  sac  is  to  be  freely  laid  open,  from  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  state  o i 
the  duct  examined  with  a probe.  If  sufficiently  wide  for  the  recep-  I 
tion  of  the  tube,  this  is  to  be  introduced  immediately;  if  contracted,  ,, 
it  must  be  dilated,  by  a series  of  styles,  or  pieces  of  catgut  of  m-  ■. 
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creasing  thickness.  The  tube  {Fig.  34.)  ought  to  be  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  long,  and  taper  gently  from  its  upper 
tto  its  lower  extremity ; the  former  is  furnished  with  a projecting 
i’im,  measuring  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whilst  the  latter  measures 
JjJjth  of  an  inch.  The  tube  is  to  be  slightly  curved  in  correspondence 
rvith  the  curvature  of  the  nasal  duct,  that  is  to  say,  with  its  convex- 
hy  forwards  and  its  concavity  backwards,  and  its  lower  extremity 
t-3  to  be  truncated  obliquely,  so  that  its  oval  orifice  shall  look  down- 
ryards  and  backwards.  The  instrument  for  introducing  the  tube 


»'to  the  duct  is  a stylet,  {Fig.  35.)  with  a handle  joining  it  at  an 
'Otuse^  angle.  The  stylet  fits  into  the  tube  so  loosely  that  it  may 
» ! easily  withdrawn  after  the  tube  is  fixed  in  its  situation.  Mounted 
1 1 this  instrument,  then,  the  tube  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  sac, 
itid  thence  down  into  the  duct ; such  a degree  of  pressure  being 
o:ercised  upon  it,  as  to  push  the  projecting  rim  to  the  bottom  of 
ee  sac.  The  stylet  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
nng  accurately  adjusted,  they  are  to  be  kept  together  with  a bit  of 
' urt  plaister. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  nresence  nf  th^  tnKo 
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and  by  this  means  the  surgeon 
gets  such  a hold  of  the  tube, 
that  it  is  easily  withdrawn  in  a '■ 
perpendicular  direction.  When  ■ 
this  extractor  is  not  at  hand, 
the  head  of  the  tube  must  be 
laid  hold  of  with  a pair  of  for- 
ceps. 

General  treatment.  How- 
ever well  chosen  and  carefully 
conducted  our  local  treatment 
of  this  tedious  and  troublesome 
disease,  we  shall  probably  find  it  to  have  comparatively  little  effect, 
unless  we  at  the  same  time  employ  every  means  we  possess  of  im- 
proving the  patient’s  general  health. 

Chronic  dacryocystitis,  in  scrofulous  children,  is  often  attended 
with  extensive  destruction  of  the  integuments  round  the  fistulous 
opening  communicating  with  the  sac,  is  frequently  connected  with 
caries  of  the  bones  forming  the  osseous  canal  for  the  transmission 
of  the  nasal  duct,  and  occasionally  presents,  as  a complication, 
ulcers  on  the  tonsils,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic 
ulcers.  In  such  subjects  the  style  is  difficult  to  manage,  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  amount  of  benefit  as  in  adults,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  must  be  laid  aside,  on  account  of  the  irritation  it  occasions.  i 
On  the  other  hand,  constitutional  remedies  are  of  much  greater  ! 
utility  in  cases  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  sac  in  children,  ' 
than  in  the  chronic  dacryocystitis  of  adults.  I have  seen  a complete  I 
cure  effected  by  the  use  of  iodine,  without  any  manual  interference  ; 
with  the  parts.^° 

In  scrofulo-syphilitic  cases,  1 have  found  the  administration  of  i 
equal  parts  of  cinchona  and  sarsaparilla,  in  powder,  very  useful. 

In  weakly  persons,  whether  scrofulous  or  not,  the  employment  of 
the  preparations  of  iron  and  cinchona  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 
When  the  prolongation  of  the  disease  depends  on  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  it  will  be  necessaij  to  begin  by  restoring  these 
to  a healthy  state.  This  will  be  best  effected  by  small  doses  of  blue 
pill  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a laxative  in  the  morning,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr  Abernethy.”  I have  known  a smart  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap  remove  all  the  symptoms,  even  when  the  sac  was 
filled  with  matter.  In  almost  every  case,  advantage  will  be  reaped 
from  cold  bathing,  country  air,  and  regular  exercise. 
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iTlie  sac  is  usually  the  consequence  of  neglect  in  acute  inflammation  of 
!:the  excreting  lacrymal  organs,  or  of  reiterated  attacks  of  inflamma- 
;.tion  during  the  course  of  chronic  dacryocystitis.  If  the  inflamed 
sac  be  not  opened  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  collection  of  puriform 
;;  mucus  be  left  to  itself,  it  will  form  a passage  through  the  fibrous 
layer  by  which  the  sac  is  covered,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and 
lithe  integuments.  The  opening  thus  formed  may  close  soon  after, 
a and  every  thing  go  on  well.  But  in  many  cases,  the  opening 
n merely  contracts,  manifests  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  degenerates 
iiinto  a fistula  of  the  sac,  through  which  a great  portion  of  the  mucus 
sand  tears  taken  up  by  the  puncta  are  discharged,  very  little  or 
rnone  going  down  through  the  nasal  duct.  Lacrymal  fistula  is 
io occasionally  complicated  with  a fungous  state  of  the  sac,  and 
■:!  generally  with  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct. 

; Prognosis.  The  least  disagreeable  circumstance  which  takes 
’.  place  when  inflammation  of  the  sac  has  ended  in  fistula,  is  an 
’•  external  cicatrice  more  or  less  visible.  In  general,  the  cicatrice  is 
: pretty  deep,  and  may  even  produce  a degree  of  ectroplum.  If  the 
fistula  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a length  of  time,  great  contraction 
or  even  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct,  from  disuse,  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence.  The  prognosis  is  favourable,  when,  on  pressing  the 
' sac,  tears  issue  along  with  the  morbid  mucous  secretion,  although 
not  mixed  with  it;  for  this  proves  that  the  absorption  of  the  tears  by 
the  puncta,  and  their  conveyance  into  the  sac,  by  the  canals,  are 
restored.  The  restoration  of  the  nasal  duct  only  now  remains 
doubtful. 


Treatment.  When  a case  of  fistula  of  the  sac  presents  itself,  we 
have  first  of  all  to  ascertain  with  the  probe  whether  the  fistulous 
opening  of  the  integuments  corresponds  or  not  witli  that  of  the  sac. 
If  they  correspond,  the  point  of  a lancet  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  fistula,  and  the  opening  both  of  the  integuments  and  of  the  sac 
enlarged  upwards  and  downwards.  By  the  considerable  opening 
1 thus  made,  some  surgeons  pass  a quantity  of  soft  lint,  moistened 
with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  into  the  sac,  but  not  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  fill  or  stop  it  up.  Over  the  lint  is  applied  a piece  of 
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SECTION  IV. FISTULA  OF  THE  LACRYMAL  SAC. 

It  must  be  apparent,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  fistula  of 
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adhesive  plaister,  and  over  that  an  emollient  poultice.  These  are 
to  be  continued  till  no  trace  of  the  fistulous  hardness  remains. 
During  this  treatment,  the  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  sac  is  fre- 
quently re-established,  and  a similar  restoration  occasionally  extends 
to  their  conveyance  into  the  nostril.  To  ensure,  however,  an 
immediate  transmission  of  the  tears,  we  not  unfrequently  introduce 
a style  into  the  nasal  duct,  as  soon  as  we  have  laid  open  the  fistula. 

When  the  fistula  is  complicated,  we  carefully  examine  with  the 
probe  the  fistulous  opening  or  openings,  and  ascertain  the  direction 
of  tli£^  sinuses.  If  these  are  superficial,  they  are  to  be  laid  open 
with  a small  bjstoury,  quite  up  to  the  sac.  The  opening  into  the 
sac  is  then  to  be  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards,  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  same  treatment  also  as  in  simple  fistula  is  to  be 
followed. 

Should  one  of  the  sinuses  be  so  deeply  seated,  that  in  order  to 
lay  it  open  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  a considerable  quantity 
of  muscular  substance,  vessels,  and  nerves,  we  content  ourselves 
with  enlarging  the  fistulous  opening;  after  which  we  pass  a common 
silver  probe  along  the  sinus  to  its  commencement  in  the  sac,  and 
then  divide  the  integuments  immediately  over  the  end  of  the  probe, 
so  as  to  form  a counter-opening  to  the  sinus.  Through  the  sinus, 
diluted  vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  daily  to  be  injected;  the  poultice 
applied  as  before,  to  discuss  the  hardness;  and,  this  being  gained, 
the  cure  completed  by  compression. 

It  may  occasionally  happen  that  one  of  the  sinuses  is  so  deeply 
situated,  that  a portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  over  which 
it  runs,  has  been  laid  bare  or  become  carious.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  fistulous  opening  is  surrounded  by  fungous  granulations, 
an  ichorous  matter  is  discharged,  the  integuments  around  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  denuded  or  carious  bone  is  felt  with  the 
probe.  A solution  of  nitras  argenti  is  to  be  injected  into  the  sinus, 
and  the  lint  with  which  the  parts  are  dressed  is  to  be  moistened 
with  tincture  of  myrrh. 

No  fistula  is  to  be  allowed  to  close,  till  the  surgeon  has  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  lacrymal  canals  and  nasal  duct,  and 
satisfied  himself  of  their  permeability  and  eflPectiveness. 

There  is  still  one  variety  of  fistula,  which  must  be  noticed,  viz. 
that  which  results  from  the  wearing  of  a style.  The  purpose  for 
which  this  instrument  was  employed  being  answered,  by  a dilatation 
of  the  nasal  duct  to  its  natural  diameter,  the  style  is  removed,  and 
the  orifice  through  the  skin  contracts,  but  sometimes  does  not  close. 
W e try  to  close  it  by  making  its  edges  raw  with  the  lancet,  and 
touching  it  from  time  to  time  with  lunar  caustic.  Some  touch  it 
with  the  actual  cautery.  These  means  occasionally  succeed,  but 
in  other  cases  they  fail,  and  tears  continue  to  trickle  from  the 
minute  opening,  and  inflame  the  cheek.  In  such  a case  two  small 
concave  incisions  may  be  made  around  the  fistulous  opening,  the 
intervening  piece  of  skin  extirpated,  and  the  lips  brought  together 
by  a stitch.  So  troublesome  have  such  cases  proved,  that  recourse 
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I 

J has  sometimes  been  had  to  the  transplantation  of  a flap  of  skin,  and 
1 " with  success.* 

ii  • Journal  Complementaire  des  Sciences  Medicales ; Tome  xl.  p.  388  ; Paris, 
a ) 1831.  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  .ur  die  Ophthalmologie  ; Vol.  i.  p.  405  ; Dresden, 
I i 1831. 
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i > SECTION  V. — CARIES  OF  THE  BONES  AROUND  THE  LACRYMAL  SAC 

AND  NASAL  DUCT. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  carious  fistula  occasionally  arises  in  the 
in  manner  described  in  the  third  section.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt 
dthat  the  os  unguis  and  neighbouring  bones  sometimes  become 
^ affected  with  inflammation  from  scrofula  or  syphilis,  and  that  the 
it  inflammation  in  these  cases  may  terminate  in  caries. 

In  caries  of  the  os  unguis  from  constitutional  causes,  the  swelling 
it:  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  excretory 
t*  apparatus  of  the  tears  more  slowly  developed,  than  in  primary 
affections  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  For  some  time  after  the  obscure 
tumefaction  has  continued,  with  very  considerable  pain,  in  the 
r neighbourhood  of  the  os  unguis,  the  excreting  lacrymal  organs 
c continue  to  execute  their  functions ; whereas  the  tears  are  no  longer 
“aabsorbed  nor  conveyed  into  the  nostril,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
ids  the  part  first  affected.  At  length,  ihe  lacrymal  sac  and  nasal 
dduct  becoming  inflamed,  the  symptoms  bear  a nearer  resemblance 
ito  those  described  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  posterior  part 
4'of  the  sac  becomes  ulcerated,  and  unless  some  successful  plan  of 
t treatment  be  adopted  against  the  constitutional  disease,  the  caries 
eof  the  bones  and  the  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  continue,  the  integu- 
Braents  give  way,  a foetid  ichor  is  discharged,  and  the  excretory 
Uacryraal  passage  may  be  destroyed. 

General  treatment.  In  such  cases,  if  the  local  affection  depends 
..  upon  syphilis,  the  proper  remedies  against  that  disease  are  to  be 
exhibited.  A tonic  plan  of  treatment  must  be  followed,  if  the  caries 
< appears  to  be  of  scrofulous  origin,  and  a course  of  iodine  will  be 
found  advantageous. 

Local  treatment.  No  operation  practised  upon  the  diseased  bone 
can  be  of  any  use,  either  while  the  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  action  is 
going  on,  or  afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  such  operation  would 
in  all  likelihood  exasperate  the  disease.  The  introduction  of  a 
style,  and  the  cautious  injection  of  a solution  of  nitras  argenti,  make 
I up  the  local  treatment.  The  former  serves  to  attract  the  tears 
1 along  their  natural  course,  while  the  latter  corrects  the  blenorrhoeal 
f discharge,  represses  the  tendency  to  fungus,  and  improves  the  con- 
dition of  the  bone. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  style  drops  out  of  the  lacrymal 
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passage  into  the  antrum,  or  into  the  mouth  through  a carious 
aperture  in  the  palate.  This  may  happen  not  only  in  syphilitic, 
but  in  scrofulous  cases,  followed  by  ulceration  spreading  round  the 
eye,  and  affecting  the  septum  and  alaj  of  the  nose ; the  vomer  comes 
away  with  pieces  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  nose  falls 
in.  In  scrofulous  cases  of  this  sort,  1 have  found  sarsaparilla 
eminently  serviceable. 


SECTION  VI RELAXATION  OF  THE  LACRYMAL  SAC.’ 

The  lacrymal  sac  is  sometimes  protruded  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion, without  much  unnatural  dilatation,*  a state  of  parts  which  has ' 
been  called  hernia ; but,  in  general,  this  term  has  been  applied  to 
the  affection  of  the  sac  I am  now  about  to  describe. 

Symptoms.  The  sac  presents  a tumour,  of  the  shape,  and 
generally  about  the  size,  of  a horse-bean ; sometimes,  however, 
much  larger ; the  integuments  covering  it  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
discoloured,  it  is  not  painful,  and  it  yields  more  or  less  easily 
to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  These  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  distinguish  relaxation  from  mucocele. 

Upon  pressure,  the  contents  of  the  sac  in  the  state  of  relaxation 
are  generally  discharged  either  by  the  canals  and  puncta,  or  by  the  ; •: 
nasal  duct,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is.^  ^ 
applied.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sac  can  be  evacuated  only  down  ' 
the  nasal  duct.  The  fluid  is  usually  transparent,  or  presents  merely  , a 
a streak  of  whitish  matter;  but  occasionally,  from  the  presence  of ^ ^ 
blenorrhcea,  it  is  entirely  yellowish  and  opaque.  Upon  evacuation  ^ | 
of  the  sac,  the  tumour  is  almost  completely  removed,  but  its  integu-,,  i 
ments  remain  folded  and  wrinkled,  and  it  very  soon  becomes  filled  - 
again.  If  the  fluid  does  not  consist  of  mucus  duly  mixed  with  tears, 
but  presents  whitish  streaks,  or  if  it  consists  entirely  of  a catarrhal 
matter,  we  feel  a little  elasticity  in  the  sac  after  the  evacuation,  and 
there  remains  some  degree  of  sw'elling.  These  appearances  are  to  i 
be  attributed  to  the  tumefaction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac, 
and  are  totally  wanting  in  the  more  common  cases  of  relaxation. 

The  sac  in  the  state  of  relaxation  has  lost  its  natural  contractility 
of  texture.  Even  that  part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which 
covers  the  sac,  and  to  which  the  duty  of  emptying  it  belongs  when 
it  becomes  filled  with  fluid,  having  suffered  from  long-continued 
extension,  is  incapable  of  contracting  with  a sufficient  degree  of 
force,  and  is  in  fact  exactly  in  the  state  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  after  the  removal  of  the  water  of  an  ascites.  The  patient 
is  consequently  obliged  to  do  with  his  finger,  what  ought  to  be  done 
spontaneously  by  the  parts  themselves.  He  is  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  sac  by  pressure  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
fortunate  if  he  begins  and  continues  the  practice  of  evacuating  it  by 
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the  natural  route  through  the  nasal  duct,  and  not  through  the 
lacryraal  canals. 

I The  general  cause  of  relaxation  is  over-distention  of  the  sac  by 
i:  puriform  mucus,  during  neglected  dacryocystitis.  Sometimes,  as 
Ji  has  been  already  stated,  blenorrhoea  still  continues,  or  has  recurred. 
' Most  frequently  the  blenorrhoea  has  disappeared,  and  left  relaxation 
behind  it,  along  with  an  excessive  secretion  of  healthy  mucus.  In 
jtthis  case  we  are  called  upon  to  limit  this  secretion,  and  to  restore 
' their  natural  cohesion  and  elasticity  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  sac. 
The  orbicularis,  and  the  integuments,  in  order  that  the  important 
■function  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  sac  through  the  nasal 
duct  may  be  resumed. 

Prognosis.  We  ought  to  forewarn  the  patient  that  the  cure  will 
i be  tedious,  and  require  much  attention  upon  his  part. 

I Treatrnent.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  two  distinct  means,  each 
of  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of  Pellier  and  others,  is, 

, when  used  alone,  apt  to  fail.^ 

i The  first  is  the  compression  of  the  sac ; and  here  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  present  is  the  only  case  in  which  compression  of 
-^t:the  sac  is  useful.  In  any  other  disease  of  that  part,  this  practice 
i would  produce  only  injurious  effects.  The  compression  must  be 
r carefully  applied,  constantly  continued,  and  gradually  increased. 
|i  ^Machines  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  they  never  fulfil 
f .with  precision  all  these  conditions.  We  cannot  by  such  an  instru- 
^■:ment  as  Sharp’s  or  Petit’s  compressorium,  the  first  invention  of 
which  we  owe  to  Hieronymus  Fabricius,  keep  up  a regular  and  an 
I ' increasing  pressure ; the  compressing  surface  upon  the  least  occasion, 
I especially  during  the  night,  is  disarranged;  and  the  patient  \s 
I 'hindered  from  pursuing  his  business  by  the  presence  of  such  an 
I ’ apparatus.  Graduated  compresses,  then,  are  to  be  preferred;  over 
r these  a firm  leather  pad  of  a proper  form  is  to  be  placed;  and  the 
f whole  is  to  be  supported  by  a narrow  roller  passing  round  the  head. 
S’  ln  this  manner,  the  pressure  affects  exactly  the  part  which  ought  to 
{ be  acted  upon ; it  can  be  daily  increased  ; the  pad  cannot”  even 
J when  the  patient  is  very  restless,  be  shoved  aside ; nor  need  such 

/ an  apparatus  prevent  him  from  following  his  ordinary  emnloyment 
' even  out  of  doors.  j i J » 


The  second  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
3ome  astringent  fluid,  both  to  the  external  surface  of  the  tumour, 
and  to  the  interna  surface  of  the  relaxed  sac.  A great  variety  of 
as  rnigen  s might  be  mentioned  as  proper  for  this  purpose ; such  as 
solution  of  alum,  infusion  of  oak  bark,  &c.  The  graduated  com- 
oresses  are  to  be  moistened  twice  or  thrice  daily  with  the  astrincrent 
hnd  which  may  be  selected.  A small  quantity  also  of  the  s^me 

I have  known  these  means  fail  after  the  most  careful  trial  A 

relaxation  of  the 

acrj  mal  sac,  found  pressure  hurtful  rather  than  useful.  He  derived 
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considerable  benefit  from  oak-bark  dec^tlon,  dropt  into  the  lacus 
lacrymarum,  and  used  as  a lotion.  The  disease  arose  iritliout 
blenorrhoea  merely  from  the  tears  and  mucus  accumulating  in  the 
sl^  BSrXeaUerwards  supervened.  It.  the  patient  went  to 
bed  with  the  sac  distended,  he  found  it  empty  in  the  morning.  e 
use  of  a style  afforded  this  patient  the  most  relief.  In  another 
case,  a fistdous  opening,  left  after  the  removal  of  a style,  afforded 

to  the  patient  the  means  of  emptying  the  sac,  ^ 
of  a large  quantity  of  healthy  mucus.  In  such  a case  as  this,  the 
sac  mi^it  be  exposed  by  dissection,  and  a large  portion  of  it 
reLved  with  the  Lissors,  an  operation  sometimes  had  recourse  to 

in  mucocele. 


\ Hernia  sacci  laa-ymulis  oi  'QGGr. 

2 Archives  Genirales  de  Mddecine  ; Tome  xx.  p.  578  ; 

3 Pott,  Observations  on  the  Fistula  Lacrymalis;  Works,  Vol.  i.  ^ L^don 

1808  Pellier  de  Quengsy,  Cours  d’Uperations  sur  la  Chirurgie  dcs  Yeux ; 
Tome  ii.  p.  270  ; Paris,  1790. 


SECTION  VII MUCOCELE  OF  THE  LACRYMAL  SAC.' 

Symptoms.  This  disease  presents  in  its  commencement  the  ob- 
loncr  Xpe  of  the  sac,  the  tumour  which  it  forms  slowly  incre^es, 

and^’l  have  seen  it  reach  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg 
In  some  cases  the  tumour  appears  double,  being  partially  divide  y 
in  itu  middle.  iuteguments  covenng  he  tumou  . 

are  commonly  of  a livid  colour.  A mucocele  le  often  so 
scarcelv  yields  at  all  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  other  cases, 
fus  S^and  d But  "whether  hard  or  to 

degree  of  pressure  is  capable  of  evacMtin^,  ei  ? . 

nuncta  or  into  the  nostril,  the  mucus  which  in  this  disease  is  gen 

Sp  within  the  sac.  A mucocele  may  reach  a ®^or  many 

and  continue  of  the  same  magnitude,  an  wi  ^ , r 

years;  the  eye  watery,  the  nostril  dry,  and  considerable  defo  mdjj 
resultino-  from  the  bulk  and  appearance  of  the  tumour, 
until  th?  over-filllng  of  the  sac  has  reached  ^ts  ^'g^t 
gree,  and  the  mucocele  threatens  to  that  t 

tended  with  a painful  feeling  of  tension.  The  paBent  at  this  p 
cannot  more  tian  half  open  his  eyelids 

tumour.  The  lower  lid  especially  is  pu  .nnsiderablv  ex- 

jected  towards  the  nose.  The  sac  is  also  very  considerably 

tended  within  the  orbit.  , ;n6istinct, 

On  examining  a mucocele,  we  distinguish  on  y , J upon 
and  in  many  cases,  not  the  least  fluctuation.  h anme  measure 
the  state  of  the  contained  mucus,  which  may  be  in  former 

liquid,  or  may  have  acquired  a gluey  consistence. 
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, case,  the  colour  of  the  integuments  is  purplish,  an  indistinct  fluctu- 
I ation  is  felt,  the  tumour  is  still  a little  elastic,  and  does  not  exceed 
I the  size  of  a horse-bean.  In  the  latter  case,  we  sometimes  find  the 
i,  colour  of  the  integuments  blue,  like  that  of  a varicose  vein,  the 
r mucocele  feels  hard  like  a pebble,  and  presents  not  the  slightest 
i degree  of  fluctuation,  while  the  tumour  is  already  so  large  as  to 
:■  rise  over  the  caruncula  lacrymalis. 

The  frequent  livid  colour  of  the  integuments,  in  mucocele,  has 
.;l6(l  some  authors  to  doscribc  this  disease  under  the  name  o^vo-vix 
of  the  lacrymal  sac;  while  the  hardness  and  size  of  the  tumour, 

, added  to  its  colour,  have  sometimes  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the  sac 
affected  with  mucocele,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a carcinomatous 
■ tumour. 

Causes.  Mucocele  is  the  consequence  of  an  obstructed  state  of 
the  lacrymal  canals  and  nasal  duct.  The  natural  secretion  of  mucus 
-from  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac  goes  on,  but  as  it  can  neither 
be  diluted  by  the  tears,  discharged  into  the  nose,  nor  completely 
re-absorbed  by  the  membrane  which  secretes  it,  it  accumulates,  and 
forms  the  tumour  in  question. 

Mucocele  very  rarely  occurs  after  inflammation  of  the  excretino- 
..lacrymal  organs  has  been  so  violent  as  to  cause  absolute  obliteration 
of  the  nasal  duct.  W hen  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  as  to  efl'ect  this, 

: t almost  constantly  destroys  the  sac  at  the  same  time,  so  that  neith  er 
rnucoce  e nor  relaxation  can  ever  afterwards  take  place.  It  is  upon 
' Dbstruction,  then,  and  not  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct,  that  muco- 

be  pushed  into  the  most  prominent 
3 f ^ tumour.  The  wound  is  then  to  be  enlarged  upwards 
'I  direction  of  the  length  of  the  sac,  both  that 
-ts  contents  may  be  easily  evacuated,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to 
•oroceed  without  difficulty  in  the  remaining  steps  of  the  treatment 
In  performing  this  operation,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  a Is  1 of  the 
« . IS  better  to  avoid,  if  possible,  dividing  tendon  of  he 
fnw  tlTf  Pf  • Yet  the  inconvenience  arising  from  cut- 

nbo°attrT'\  ‘1*®  ““7®  ■’“'■P"™®  its  functions  as  before.  This  ts 

tm  mtscle  bentl* 

•einarked  “ to  the  firm  m '[ts,  and  partly,  as  Mr  Sharp  has 

>leted.  In  dtvWing  the  ten'd^fl  7 cure  is  com- 

mtting  across  the  canaliculi^wliich  wmdrl^*^’  a danger  of 

ible  stillicidium.  ’ ^ Vrodnee  incur- 

If  the  mucus  be  liquid,  a little  of  it  5«n«c  o.  ..  .1  . 

.as  been  completed.  The  remainder  is  to  be  cleared  out  b 
■f  a small  syringe  introduced  by  the  wound  through 
f water  is  to  be  repeatedly  injected  If  thp  n.nn  , quantity 
P-ated.  it  is  to  L extrLte^d  b;‘‘ihe'LXrrn7rcr 
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small  pair  of  forceps;  after  which,  the  sac  is  to  be  completely 

washed  out.  , , , . , . 

A small  quantity  of  soft  lint  is  now  to  be  placed  within  the  lips  of 

the  wound,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  court  plaister.  Next  day,  the 
lacryraal  canals  and  nasal  duct  are  to  be  examined,  and  the  causes 
of  the  mucocele  being  ascertained,  the  proper  treatment  is  to  be  . 

commenced.  . I 

In  cases  of  very  large  mucocele,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  bare  ^ 
the  sac  in  the  first  instance,  and  remove  a portion  of  it  with  the 
scissors. 


' Hydrops  sued  lacrymalis  of  Beer. 

2 Treatise  of  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  p.  181  ; London,  1758. 


SECTION  VIII.  — RELAXATION  OF  THE  PUNCTA  LACRYMALIA 

AND  CANALICULI. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  lacrymal  puncta  and! 
canaliculi  are  in  a state  of  relaxation,  attended,  probably,  with  atony] 
of  the  tensor  tarsi;  the  consequence  of  which  is  stillicidium  lacryA 
marum,  a symptom  uniformly  depending  on  some  obstacle  to  thej 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the  eye  into  the  nose,T 
and  therefore  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  superabundant 
lacrymal  secretion  styled  epiphora.  1 

Symptoms.  The  puncta  stand  widely  open,  are  turned  forward^ 
from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  with  which  they  naturally  arej 
in  contact.  They  appear  to  have  lost  their  contractile  and  absorb^] 
ing  power.  The  quantity  of  tears,  which  from  time  to  time 
over  the  cheek,  is  not  considerable ; they  fall  in  single  drops,  at  in-5 
tervals,  and  only  from  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye.  The  nostnlj 
belonging  to  the  affected  side  is  dry,  as  little  or  none  of  the  fluids^ 
collected  in  the  lacus  lacrymarum  is  conveyed  into  the  sac,  there  to 
mix  "with  the  mucus  secreted  by  its  lining  membrane,  and  thence  to 
be  discharged  into  the  nose. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  the  integuments 
covering  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  are  apt  to 
give  rise  to  this  patulous  state  of  the  puncta ; but  perhaps  the  mos 
common  cause  is  an  injudicious  use  of  Anel’s  probes  and  syringe  lo 
the  treatment  of  chronic  dacryocystitis.  Schmidt  mentions  two 
cases  which  fell  under  his  observation  in  which  the  papillae  lacry- 
males  were  absolutely  split,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  these  instruments. 

Prognosis.  This,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  favourable  ; for  the  dis- 
ease will  either  disappear  under  the  influence  of  warm  and  dry 
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weather,  or  may  be  removed  by  the  careful  employment  of  astrin- 
, .gents. 

Treatment.  A solution  of  borax  in  peppermint  water,  with  a 
.small  quantity  of  camphorated  spirits,  or  of  tincture  of  opium;  a 
|>  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  ; or  a pretty  strong  solution  of  the 
jllapis  divinus,  with  the  same  addition  of  spirit  or  of  tincture  may  be 
jused.  One  of  these,  with  a hair  pencil,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  relaxed 
il'puncta,  and  afterwards  dropped  into  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye, 
ri.  several  times  a-day,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  for  some  minutes 
;;  after  the  application. 


SECTION  IX OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PUNCTA  LACRYMALIA  AND 

CANALICULI. 

The  puncta  are  sometimes  congenitally  absent.  This  may  or  may 
:■  not  be  attended  by  defect  of  the  lacrymal  canals.  If  no  vestige  of 
j tithe  puncta  can  be  discovered,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

; In  another  set  of  cases,  the  puncta  are  contracted,  but  are  still 
iipatent,  and  may  easily  be  dilated  with  the  point  of  a middle-sized 
4 ;'pin,  after  which  Anel’s  probe  will  pass  without  difficulty.  This  case 
t ids  attended  with  stillicidium,  sometimes  with  paleness  of  the  semi- 
I lunar  fold  and  caruncle,  and  occasionally  a dry,  almost  horny  state 
% i of  the  latter. 

I The  most  frequent  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  canals  is  tumefac- 
Stition  of  their  lining  membrane,  continuing  after  all  the  other  symp- 
i ^toms  of  acute  or  chronic  dacryocystitis  have  disappeared. 
i If  the  sac  has  been  laid  open  by  an  incision,  or  if  a fistula  of  the 
I ssac  has  formed,  neither  the  artificial  opening  nor  the  fistula  is  to  be 
healed  up,  till  we  be  assured  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  lacrymal 
& .canals^.  The  state  of  the  canals  is  also  to  be  ascertained  on  the  day 
following  the  opening  of  a mucocele. 

It  is  our  object  to  ascertain,  not  merely  whether  the  lacrymal 
canals  be  obstructed,  but  also  the  cause  of  their  obstruction.  This 
: may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  inspissated  mucus,  tumefaction  of 
their  lining  membrane,  stricture,  or  absolute  obliteration  in  a part 
or  throughout  the  whole  of  their  extent. 

F or  the  examination  of  the  canals  we  make  use  of  Anel’s  probe, 
which  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  manner  described  at  pa^-e  255  If 
I upon  continuing  to  prep  the  probe  onwards,  it  enters'the  sac,  so 
that  we  come  to  touch  the  nasal  side  of  that  cavity  with  the  point  of 
I the  instrument,  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  obliteration  of  the 
^ canals.  If  an  obliteration  exists,  a state  of  the  canals  which  we  may 
partly  suspect  beforehand  from  the  contracted  appearance  of  the 
papillae  and  puncta,  we  find  an  inconquerable  obstacle  to  the  passa<re 

> Obliteration  ^ situation  of  the 

I 
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When  the  presence  of  mucus  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  obstruction, 
the  conveyance  of  the  tears  through  the  canals  is  immediately  re- 
stored by  carrying  the  probe  onwards  into  the  sac.  When  there  is 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  conveyance  of  the  tears 
is  not  restored  by  merely  sounding  the  canals,  lor  as  soon  as  the 
probe  is  withdrawn,  the  contraction  of  their  caliber  returns.  Such 
tumefaction,  indeed,  depends  in  every  case  upon  inflammation,  and 
consequently  will  subside  only  as  this  disappears. 

When  one  or  both  of  the  canals  are  contracted  or  obliterated 
through  a small  part  of  their  extent,  for  instance  for  the  length  of  a 
line,  we  ought  to  force  the  probe,  but  not  violently,  through  the 
stricture  or  obliteration  into  the  sac.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids  j . 
ought  to  be  kept  moist,  for  some  days  after,  with  a thin  and  mild  * 
ointment,  and  the  probe  passed  daily  along  the  canal  into  the  sac.  } 

When  the  canals  are  completely  obliterated,  I know  of  no  remedy. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  methods  of  making  new  puncta  and  canals, 
but  it  is  another  matter  to  get  these  new  puncta  and  canals  to  absorb  ■: 
and  convey  the  tears.  In  such  a case,  some  have  recommended  to  • " 
lay  the  sac  completely  open,  apply  caustic  to  its  lining  membrane  so  i | 
as  to  excite  a degree  of  inflammation,  and  then  by  compression, 
endeavour  to  secure  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity,  or  to  dress  it  for  | 
some  time  with  strong  red  precipitate  ointment,  and  gradually  allow  I 
it  to  contract.  These  means  are  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  abscesses  of  the  sac,  or  the  formation  of  mucocele. 


SECTION  X OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NASAL  DUCT. 


In  suspected  cases  of  strictured  nasal  duct,  when  there  is  no 
opening  into  the  sac,  Mejan*  Cabanis,^,  and  others  attempted  dila- 
tation by  means  of  a mesh,  drawn  up  through  the  duct,  and  into  the 
sac,  by  means  of  a thread,  previously  introduced  into  the  nostril 
from  the  upper  punctum  ; while  Anel,  Travers,®  Jacob,  and  others, 
have  recommended  that  probes  and  other  means  for  removing  the 
stricture  should  be  passed  down  from  the  puncta,  through  the  sac, 
and  into  the  duct.  Both  these  modes  of  practice  have  been  found 
to  be  painful,  dangerous,  and  ineffectual.  They  not  merely  fail  in 
the  object  intended,  but  are  apt  to  end  in  incurable  atony  of  the 
puncta,  by  causing  them  to  split,  or  to  ulcerate,  and  are  therefore 
generally  abandoned.  I would  recommend  those  who  feal  inclined 
to  try  dilatation  of  the  nasal  duct  through  the  puncta,  to  read  Dr 
Jacob’s  account*  of  the  matter.  I think  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions stated  by  a professed  admirer  of  the  practice,  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  them  of  the  futility  and  danger  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, even  though  attempted  with  bristles  from  the  tail  of  a hip- 
popotamus. 

An  examination  of  the  nasal  duct,  equally  as  of  the  canaliculi,  is 
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; to  be  instituted  before  healing  up  any  artificial  opening  or  fistula  of 
t the  sac ; also,  on  the  day  after  a mucocele  has  been  laid  open. 

The  best  instrument  for  examining  the  nasal  duct  is  a silver 
i I probe,  about  j^jth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  not  bulbous.  This  is  to  be 
ji  introduced  horizontally  by  the  opening  which  has  been  made  through 
ithe  skin  into  the  sac,  till  it  touches  the  nasal  side  of  that  cavity;  it 
s should  then  be  raised  into  a vertical  position,  and  its  point  directed 
t downwards  and  a little  backwards.  Turning  the  probe  upon  its 
laxis,  we  pass  it  from  the  sac  into  the  duct;  and  as  we  continue  to 
[.  press  it  gently  downwards,  the  instrument,  if  the  duct  is  pervious, 

» slides  into  the  nose.  If  its  point  meet  with  some  obstruction,  we 
umust  not  immediately  conclude  that  there  is  an  obliteration  of  the 
Induct.  We  must  press  down  the  probe  a little  more  strongly,  yet 
« without  violence;  turning  it  round  between  the  fingers,  and  givino- 

flit  different  directions.  The  natural  course  of  the  duct  is  not  straight 
►but  somewhat  curved,  the  convexity  of  the  curve  being  directed  for- 
►wards,  and  the  concavity  backwards.  Should  the  straight  probe, 
therefore,  not  easily  pass,  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  slightly  bent, 
do  correspond  to  the  curvature  of  the  duct.  By  these  means,  the 
obstacle  may  frequently  be  overcome,  and  the  probe  suddenly  de- 
« >«cend. 

I If  the  obstacle  remain  as  before,  and  is  extremely  firm,  still  this 
jus  not  suflScient  ground  for  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a real  obli- 
Itieration  ; because  there  are  many  other  causes,  particularly  diseased 
Instates  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  the  difiBculty  we  en- 
I ('counter  may  proceed.  The  membrane  may  be  tumefied,  its  mucous 
ifcryptae  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  thereby  the  caliber  of  the 
Iriduct  more  or  less  diminished,  yet  these  obstacles  may  be  capable 
f'Dt  yielding,  so  that  by  considerable  pressure  we  may  succeed  in 
[passing  the  probe  into  the  nose.  In  other  cases,  the  tumefaction 
sand  induration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  yield  so  little,  as  to 
'.render  it  impossible  to  reach  the  nose  with  a probe  of  the  ordinary 
•3i^ze,  and  it  requires  great  patience  to  pass  a smaU  silver  probe 
".hrough  the  duct.  ^ 


If  we  succeed,  though  it  may  not  be  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  after  many  trials  repeated  during  several  days,  in  brino-inff 
# 1 probe  into  the  nose,  which  we  can  easily  recognise  by  the  hitlinl 


c j r .1  --  ..cioily  recognise  by  the  hitting 

frL  V '“®^J''“ent  against  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  as  well 
'Ki^  seling  of  the  patient,  we  remain  convinced  that  it  is 


exceed  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
ength,  there  are  three  points  in  its  course  at  which  stricture  is 
larticularly  apt  to  occur.  One  of  these  is  exactly  where  the  sac 
mds  and  the  duct  begins.  The  caliber  of  the  duct  is  frequently 

^ tetfoi  thickening  of  which  will  cause 

• trictnrp  -T  ® appearances  upon  dissection  of  a 

L ductas?rp/'f-  membrane  of 

ae  duct  as  presenting  a plaited  appearance  like  the  sleeve  of  a shirt 
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at  the  wrist.  A second  fold  of  the  same  kind  occurs®  in  the  middle 
of  the  duct,  in  many  subjects,  though  not  in  all;  and  hence  this  part 
becomes  from  a similar  cause  the  frequent  seat  of  stricture.  The 
third,  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  situation  of  stricture  is  at  the 
termination  of  the  duct  in  the  nostril. 

In  order  to  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the  nasal  duct  with  pre- 
cision, I shall  consider  three  difterent  cases.  The  first  is  when  we 
have  already  passed  a probe  through  the  duct.  The  second  is  when 
we  do  not  at  first  succeed  in  passing  a probe,  but  in  which  it  is  yet 
possible  to  pass  it.  The  third  case  is  when  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
any  probe  through  the  duct. 

First  case.  If  we  have  succeeded  with  the  silver  probe,  we 
ought  immediately  to  introduce  a nail-headed  silver  style  of  the  same 
size,  and  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  long  into  the  duct.  We  now 
proceed  progressively  to  restore  the  duct  to  its  natural  caliber.  This 
may  be  done  by  a series  of  silver  styles,  or  of  catgut  or  gum-elastic 
bougies,  introduced  from  the  sac ; or  by  a seton,  or  mesh  of  silk 
threads,  drawn  up  from  the  nostril. 

If  we  prefer  the  mesh,  we  introduce,  by  the  opening  into  the  sac 
and  down  the  duct,  a bit  of  fine  catgut,  having  a strong  doubled 
silk  thread  fastened  to  its  upper  extremity.  The  catgut  is  to  be 
pushed  well  down  into  the  nostril.  In  the  course  of  a few  days, 
and  sometimes  in  a few  hours,  the  lower  end  of  the  catgut  having 
become  soft,  may  be  forced  out  of  the  nostril  by  blowing  the 
air  through  it,  with  the  opposite  nostril  shut.  The  catgut  is 
then  to  be  drawn  out,  followed  by  the  doubled  silk  thread,  the 
catgut  is  to  be  removed,  and  into  the  loop  of  the  silk  thread  a 
mesh  is  to  be  placed,  formed  by  another  thread,  doubled  several 
times  upon  itself,  and  long  enough  to  hang  out  of  the  nostril. 
The  upper  end  of  the  first  thread,  where  it  projects  through  the 
opening  into  the  sac,  is  now  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  drawn  slowly 
upwards,  till  the  mesh  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  duct.  The  first 
thread  must  now  be  coiled  up,  the  coil  laid  upon  the  side  of  the 
nose,  and  covered  with  a bit  of  court  plaister,  while  the  lower  end 
of  the  mesh  is  to  be  turned  round  and  fixed  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  ala  nasi.  After  a few  days,  having  loosened  the  upper  end  of 
the  first  thread,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  mesh,  from  these  attach- 
ments, we  lay  hold  of  the  latter  and  pull  it  downwards,  till  it  is  fairly 
out  of  the  nostril,  and  the  looped  lower  extremity  of  the  first  thread 
again  brought  into  view.  The  mesh  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
thicker  one,  being  introduced  into  the  loop  of  the  thread,  is  to  be 
drawn  up  into  the  nasal  duct ; and  in  this  way  a succession  of 
meshes  is  to  be  employed,  till  the  necessary  dilatation  is  accom- 
plished. One  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  mesh,  being 
introduced  into  the  duct  from  its  lower  orifice,  the  opening  into  the 
sac  is  allowed  to  contract  to  a small  size. 

For  dilating  the  nasal  duct.  Beer  employed  the  common  catguts  ot 
the  violin.  He  began  with  the  string  E.  Having  softened  its  point 
between  the  teeth,  made  seven  or  eight  inches  of  it  perfectly  straight, 
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land  dipped  it  in  a little  oil,  he  introduced  it  first  horizontally  and 
■i  then  vertically  into  the  sac,  and  thence  into  the  duct.  He  pushed 
:i  ; it  down  slowly,  till  five  or  six  inches  of  it  had  descended,  in  order 
i;  tthat  its  inferior  extremity  might  be  drawn  forth  from  the  nostril 
\ without  difficulty,  a part  of  the  operation  which  was  left  to  the 
; j patient.  The  superior  part  of  the  catgut  was  coiled  up,  enclosed 
iin  a piece  of  linen,  and  fastened  under  the  hair  of  the  forehead, 
ilinto  the  opening  of  the  sac  a little  lint  was  laid,  and  over  that  a 
:,(rpiece  of  court  plaister  was  applied. 

The  patient  was  directed  to  try,  after  two  or  three  hours,  to  brino- 
_ :•  the  inferior  end  of  the  catgut  out  of  the  nose,  by  shutting  his  mouth 
: ;.!£.nd  the  opposite  nostril,  and  driving  the  air  through  the  nostril  into 
Hwhich  the  catgut  had  descended.  When  he  felt  it  advance,  he 
ravidrew  it  out  of  the  nostril,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a knittino-  needle 
tr.turned  up  its  extremity  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  fixed  inhere  bv 

f 

i 

1 
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great  obstacle  to  the  probe,  the  portion  of  catgut  daily  introduced 
was  moistened  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  and  a quantity  of 
the  solutio  lapidis  divini'^  made  lukewarm  was  injected  by  the  sac. 
The  lint,  too,  with  which  the  wound  of  the  sac  was  dressed,  was 
dipi)ed  in  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium. 

If  the  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  firm,  so  that  the 
silver  probe  could  not  be  brought  into  the  nose,  without  much  oppo- 
sition, the  catgut  was  besmeared  with  citrine  ointment,  very 

much  diluted,  but  gradually  increased  in  strength.  Ihe  same 
ointment  was  applied  to  the  wound.  For  an  injection  m the  same 
case,  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  was  employed,  together  with 
some  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  If  the  cryptm  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane were  indurated  and  enlarged,  so  that  the  probe  was  felt  passing 
successively  over  a number  of  little  knots,  a weak  ointment  of 
red  precipitate  was  employed  for  besmearing  the  catgut,  and  the 
patient  was  directed,  daily,  before  the  catgut  was  drawn,  to  rub  m 
a small  quantity  of  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  around  the 

opening  of  the  sac.  i i • 

Similar  applications  maybe  used,  if  we  prefer  gum-elastic  bougies, 

or  silver  styles,  for  restoring  the  nasal  duct  to  its  natural  caliber. 
Whichever*  of  these  instruments  we  select,  its  employment  must  be 
continued  for  several  months,  and  the  wished-for  restoration  effected 
very  gradually,  knowing  that  if  we  remove  the  stricture  or  obstruc- 
o.wifionlv  it.  will  almost  to  a certainty  return. 


in  this  manner,  we  continue  the  treatme 
the  first  case.  If  we  fail,  this  second 
third. 


IL  do  iicta  ,1 

case  must  be  treated  as  tti'^ 
ire  to  the  obliteration  of  an  h 


Third  case.  Two  causes  may  conspire 
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mucous  canal.  The  one  is  when  the  substance  of  the  tube  becomes 
violently  inflamed,  and  consequently  extremely  swoln  : the  other 
when  the  matter  of  secretion  or  of  excretion,  which  in  the  natural 
: state  of  things  is  constantly  or  frequently  moving  through  the  canal, 
1 ceases  any  longer  to  pass.  When,  for  instance,  a portion  of  the 
• substance  of  the  urethra  is  inflamed,  its  caliber  becomes  much  con- 
t tracted  in  consequence  of  the  tumefaction  of  the  parietes  of  the 
1 canal,  and  this  contraction,  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided, 
{ frequently  remains  permanent,  under  the  name  of  stricture,  in  con- 
' sequence  of  lymph  eflfused  into  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue.  There 
are  two  causes  why  the  contraction  is  not  so  great  in  this  case  as  to 
close  the  urethra  completely,  namely,  the  considerable  size  of  the 
[ canal,  and  the  frequent  and  forcible  passage  of  the  urine.  Let  a 
[ small  canal,  such  as  the  nasal  duct,  be  inflamed  to  the  same  degree, 
[and  let  no  secreted  fluid  be  pushed  violently  through  it,  let  even  the 
[.secretion,  which  in  health  slowly  drops  along  its  internal  surface, 
(cease,  and  then  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  come  at  last  to  be 
r completely  closed.  As  soon  as  a mucous  canal  ceases  to  be  employed 
I in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  it  begins  to  contract.  If  a man 
i'have  a false  passage  from  the  urethra,  through  which  the  urine  is 
fsntirely  discharged,  the  portion  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  false 
'-passage  being  no  longer  in  use,  gradually  contracts,  so  that  any 
^(  appearance  of  a canal  there,  is  distinguished  with  diflficulty.  The 
icinalogy  of  the  two  cases  is  obvious. 

( I do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct,  is, 

1:  n every  case,  the  consequence  either  of  tumefaction  of  its  parietes, 
)r  of  contraction  from  disuse.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  this 
).:anal  becomes  ulcerated  or  excoriated,  as  I have  no  doubt  it  occa- 
I lonally  does  in  the  course  of  inflammation,  an  effusion  of  coagulable 
i ymph,  and  a consequent  adhesion  between  the  sides  of  the  duct, 

{ nay  give  rise  to  the  very  worst  variety  of  obliteration. 

, iu  our  examination  of  the  nasal  duct,  we  have  discovered  part 
; t Its  extent  to  be  obliterated,  recourse  must  be  had  to  perforation 
' e ^ triangular  or  trocar-shaped  probe.  If  the  extent 

r the  obliteration  be  inconsiderable,  this  perforation  may  be  per- 
. irmed  with  a confident  hope  of  success.  A few  drops  of  blood  flow 
i perforation  is  completed.  The  probe 

This  remain/f  ^ a small  silver  style  introduced. 

f the  duct  wldrh\^^^  7 ’ u gradual  dilatation 

If  n m described,  is  to  be  commenced. 

crated  "^ole  extent,  be 

mp  ? operation  ought  to  be  performed.  This  is 

3ne  with  at  least  equal  hopes  of  success  as  if  we  perforated  the 
. unguis.  It  is  true,  that  nature,  constantly  tendimr  to  destroy 
A 3uW  nrnf  organic  system  which  she  has  adopted^ 
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and  render  it  less  liable  to  be  displaced,  than  a simdar  instrument 
passed  into  tbe  natural  caliber  of  the  duct.  _ i 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  in  cases  of  strictured  or  oblite-  | 
rated  nasal  duct,  recourse  might  be  had  with  advantage  to  the  use  | 
of  a small  bougie,  armed  with  lunar  caustic.  This  might  be  applied 
from  time  to  time,  exactly  as  we  employ  the  same  means  in  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  introducing  the  bougie  from  the  lacrymal  sac  down 
into  contact  with  the  strictured  or  obliterated  part  of  the  ^ duct, 
keepin"  it  there  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  after  withdrawing  it, 
injecting  the  duct  with  tepid  water.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  France, 
a similar  plan  has  been  employed  with  success.® 

Besides  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  nostril,  and  the 
pressure  caused  by  polypus  nasi,  there  is  one  cause  of  obstructed  j 
nasal  duct,  of  a formidable  nature,  which  I must  notice  before 
leaving  this  subject,  namely,  exostosis  of  the  osseous  passage  through 
which  the  duct  descends.  “ I have  found,”  says  Mr  Travers,  “the 
canal  completely  obliterated  by  ossific  inflammation  at  its  upper- 
orifice  in  skulls.”^®  I have  met  with  one  case  of  this  kind  on  dissec- 
tion, and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  individual,  as  far  as  I could 
learn,  had  not  been  much,  if  at  all,  troubled  with  stillicidium  lacry- 

If  no  passage  is  obtained  for  the  tears  and  mucus  from  the  sac 
into  the  nostril,  the  patient  will  be  exposed  to  perpetual  attacks  of 
inflammation  in  the  sac,  which  will  give  rise  to  much  distress,  and  . 
to  the  formation  of  fistula?.  In  such  a case,  I have  seen  attempts  < 
made  to  obliterate  the  sac,  by  laying  it  completely  open,  and  dressing 
it  with  escharotics.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  obliterate  the  sac  I 
in  this  case,  than  in  that  which  I have  described  at  page  270.  In- 
deed, the  obliteration  will  not  be  obtained,  unless  we  manage  per-  i 
manently  to  close  the  apertures  of  the  lacrymal  canals  into  the  sac. . 
If  these  remain  patent,  the  tears  flowing  through  them  will  gradually  ■ 
re-dilate  the  sac.  If  we  cut  the  canals  across,  the  apertures  next 
the  sac  will  close,  so  that  the  tears  will  not  reach  the  sac. 


1 Memolres  de  I’Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie ; Tome  v.  p.  Ill  ; I2mo; 
Paris,  1787. 


3 Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; p.  372  ; London,  1820. 

< Dublin  Hospital  Reports  ; Vol.  v.  p.  381  ; Dublin,  1830, 

6 Memoires  et  Observations  sur  I’O-hl,  P-  1)5  ; Lyon,  07- 
6 Soemtnerring,  Abbildungen  des  Menschhchen  Auges,  p.  32  ; 


Frankfurt  au 


7 ^ ^ruginis,  Nitri  puri,  Aluminis,  utriusque  pulvensati  ^ in.  LiquefiM_^^ 

vase  vitreo  super  arenam  calidam.  Liquefactis  ^Jidis  Divin 

Misce.  Massa  refrigerata  servetur  sub  nomine  Lapidis  Divini.  ^ L a 

, 2-  ^-'-re,  et  cola.  Colaturse  adde  Vini  Upn3 


Aqujc  distillataj  §s.  Solve 

ii.  Aquae  Rosarum  iiv.  Misce.  . ^ 

Roscnrauller,  Partium  Externarum  Ocuh  Humani  Descnptio  , $ 125.  I 
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9 See  a paper  by  Dr  Harveng,  of  Manheim,  in  the  Archives  Generalcs  de 
' Medecine  ; Tome  xviii.  p.  48  ; Paris,  I8"28. 

O]).  Cit.  p.  243.  See  a case  of  Exostosis  of  the  Os  Unguis,  operated  on  by 
IDr  Krimer,  in  Grafe  und  Walther’s  Journal ; Vol.  xii.  p.  156;  Berlin,  1828. 


S SECTION  XI. CALCULI  IN  THE  EXCRETING  LACRYMAL  PASSAGES. 


We  have  already  spoken  (page  107)  of  calculi  deposited  from  the 
lears,  and  lodged  in  the  sinuses  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  lacrymal  canals  are  sometimes  obstructed  by  similar  deposi- 
itions.  “ In  more  than  one  instance,”  says  Mr  Travers,  “ I have 
iturned  out  a considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  wedged  in 
those  ducts,  like  the  calculi  of  the  salivary  ducts.”‘ 

Turberville  tells  us  of  a saddler’s  daughter,  who  had  an  impos- 
lume,  which  broke  in  the  corner  of  one  of  her  eyes.  Out  of  it  there 
icame  about  thirty  stones  as  big  as  pearls ; after  which  she  had  a fis- 
tula, which  he  cured. ^ 

Dr  Krimer  relates  the  following  case  : — 

Case  147. — A woman  had  for  nine  months  been  affected  with  disease  of  the 
^;xc^eting  lacrymal  organs.  The  sac  was  swelled,  hard,  and  upon  the  most  pro- 
i ninent  part  of  the  tumour,  which  was  red  and  painful,  there  was  a small  ulcer 
trhich  penetrated  into  the  sac,  and  discharged  pus,  mixed  with  tears,  especially 
ii'ii  pressure.  The  nasal  duct  appeared  entirely  obliterated.  When,  in  order  to 
-e-establisli  it.  Dr  Krimer  endeavoured  to  introduce  a pointed  probe,  he  with- 
r-.rew  on  its  extremity  a concretion  of  the  size  of  a small  pea,  the  removal  of 
which  left  the  canal  entirely  free,  and  the  iistula  was  promptly  cured.  The  cal- 
culus was  ash-gray,  covered  with  thick  mucus,  polished,  of  a calcareous  appear- 
.nce,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  weak  vinegar.  Dr  Krimer  thinks  that 
t was  formed  in  the  lacrymal  sac,  by  inspissated  inucus.^ 


• ‘ Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  238  ; London,  1820. 

® Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  164,  or  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment:  Vol.  iii  ; 
’art  i.  p,  40.  i o > . 

^ Grafe  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde  ; Vol.  x. 

• 1 ’ • ^ Sandifort’s  Observationes  Anatomico- 

; athologicac ; Lib.  iii.  p.  74;  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1779. 
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148.— A woman,  aged  32,  of  delicate  constitution,  had  for  four  years 
3en  subject  to  catarrh,  vvhenever  she  exposed  herself  to  cold.  After  some  time, 
e became  affected  with  a great  degree  of  dryness  of  the  eye,  followed  bv  in- 
inimation  extending  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  along  the  nasal  duel  to 

ation  r d^««y/2is  being  neglected,  an  erysipelatous  Sm! 

ation  of  the  ower  lid  and  side  of  the  face  succeeded,  with  a large  lacrymal  tu 
our  which  did  not  suppuralo.  The  lumeftetion  of  the  lid  .TdfeoTS  off 
la  hard  swelling  reiiinincd  m Iho  lacrymal  sac,  on  pressing  which  nuriform 
uco.  was  evacuated  by  the  nostril  and  bj  the  puucla,  V lh®ree  yearsHte  p. 
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tient  suffered  from  relapses  of  the  dacryocystitis,  but  the  sac  never  suppurated. 
For  six  months,  the  sac  could  not,  as  formerly,  be  emptied  by  pressure,  and  the 
patient  now  felt  with  her  finger  a round  hard  tumour,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
swelling.  When  she  came  under  the  care  of  Professor  Walther,  this  tumour 
equalled  in  size  a small  filbert.  It  was  round,  moveable,  hard,  and  not  affected 
by  compressing  the  sac.  He  suspected  it  to  be  a polypus. 

On  laying  open  the  sac,  a large  quantity  of  puriform  mucus,  mixed  with  tears, 
was  discharged.  The  polypus  then  came  into  view,  it  was  laid  hold  of  with  a pair 
of  forceps,  drawn  out,  and  its  pedicle  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  nasal  duct 
was  found  to  be  obstructed,  and  to  restore  it,  a mesh  was  introduced,  by  means 
of  which  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured  in  three  months.* 


' Radius,  Scriptures  Onhthalmologici  Minores ; Vol.  ii.  p.  139  j Lipsise,  1828. 
See  a case  of  lacrymal  polypus,  related  by  Janin,  in  his  Memoires  et  Observation* 
sur  rCEil,  p.  299;  Lyon,  1772. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


SECTION  I. — INJURIES  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Injuries  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  extremely  rare.  The 
obliqui  are  more  exposed  than  the  recti.  In  many  cases  of  penetra- 
ting wound,  the  looseness  of  the  orbital  cellular  membrane  saves . 
both  the  eyeball  and  its  muscles.  The  recti  are  fitrther  protected  ! 
by  their  position  behind  the  eyeball,  while  the  branches  of  the  third  j 
pair,  by  which  they  are  supplied  with  nervous  energy,  enter  their  i 
substance  on  their  central  surface,  so  as  to  be  placed  as  much  ! 
out  of  the  way  of  injury  as  possible.  Still  it  must  occasion- 
ally happen,  (in  such  wounds,  for  example,  as  have  been  described  | 
in  the  1st  Section  of  Chapter  I.)  that  the  muscles  shall  sustain  f 
more  or  less  extensive  injury;  and  the  consequence  will  be  a certain 
degree  of  impediment  in  the  motions  of  the  eyeball.  Beer  relates' 
the  case  of  a medical  student,  in  whom  the  abductor  oculi  appears 
to  have  been  torn  by  a tobacco-pipe,  thrust  into  the  orbit. 

The  swelling  and  inflammation  which  almost  immediately  ensuC; 
on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  in-; 
jured  parts,  will  in  general  render  it  impossible  to  determine  the  i 
amount,  or  perhaps  even  the  reality,  of  injury  done  in  such  cases  tci 
the  muscles.  Nor  is  this  of  much  consequence  in  a practical  pom  M 
of  view ; rest,  soothing  applications,  and  antiphlogistic  means  4 
making  up  the  treatment  in  all  such  cases. 

* Lchro  von  den  Aiigenkrankheitcn,  Vol.  i.  p.  146;  Wien,  1813. 
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SECTION  II. — PALSY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  (page  183)  to  the  frequency 
of  paralytic  affections  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  or 
motor  oculi.  We  often  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  palsy  of 
the  rectus  superior,  inferior,  and  internus,  accompanied  by  a similar 
affection  of  the  levator  palpebne  superioris,  while  the  rectus  exter- 
nus  retains  its  power,  and  turns  the  eyeball  towards  the  temple.  If 
with  the  finger  we  lift  the  upper  lid  in  such  a case,  and  tell  the 
patient  to  look  to  the  ground,  we  see  that  he  attempts  to  do  so,  but 
is  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  his  intention.  If  we  tell  him  to  look 
upwards  or  inwards,  he  fails  in  both  ; and  even  when  he  endeavours 
to  look  straight  forwards,  the  eye  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  turned  from 
its  direction  towards  the  temple.  This  state  of  immovable  distor- 
tion is  styled  luscitas.  We  observe  also  that  the  pupil  is  dilated, 
and  does  not  contract  when  exposed  to  bright  light ; for  the  iris, 
which  receives  its  stimulus  for  motion  from  the  third  nerve,  is 
involved  in  the  paralytic  affection. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  happens,  that  after  the  paralytic  state  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  pair  has  continued  for  some  time, 
the  abductor  also  becomes  palsied,  so  that  the  eye  is  no  longer 
turned  towards  the  temple,  but  looks  directly  forwards,  and  can  be 
moved  by  no  voluntary  effort  of  the  patient.  We  may  conclude,  in 
such  circumstances,  that  the  disease  which  originally  caused  pressure 
on  the  third  nerve  only,  has  extended  so  as  to  affect  the  sixth  also. 

hen  all  motion  of  the  eye  is  lost,  from  the  palsied  stage  of  the, 
recti,  the  eyeball  is  apt  to  project  unnaturally  from  the  orbit,  a state 
■ which  is  called  opthalmoptosis,^  and  of  which  Sir  Charles  I3ell  re- 
cords* an  instance,  combined  with  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  fifth  pair. 

In  some  rare  cases,  we  meet  with  palsy  of  the  abductor  only,  so 
that  the  eye  is  turned  inwards,  and  cannot  be  moved  towards*  the 
temple.  In  one  case  of  this  sort,  w'hich  I saw  at  the  Glasgow  Eye 
Infirmary,  and  which  seemed  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  the  patient 
was  affected  with  circumorbital  pain,  vertigo,  and  double  vision.® 

r elloly  has  recorded  a case  of  palsy  of  the  left  abductor,  arising 
rom  t e pressure  of  a tumour,  lying  on  the  pons  Varolii,  and  ex- 
en  ing  o t e left  corpus  pyramidale.  The  affection  of  the  eye  was 

The  pupil  re- 
tained Its  sensibility  to  light.  A tumour  in  the  fourth  ventricle  has 
also  been  known  to  produce  palsy  of  the  abductor." 

When  the  motions  produced  by  the  levator  palpebrse,  the  rectus 
internus,  superior  and  inferior  oculi  are  partially  or  totally  impeded, 

St 

Wo  find,  ,n  most  cases  of  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  that 
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the  fifth  nerve  and  the  portio  dura  continue  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions. The  retina  also  retains  its  sentient  power ; but  it  generally 
happens,  when  the  third  is  the  nerve  affected,  that  vision  is  some- 
what indistinct,  owing  to  the  dilated  and  fixed  state  of  the  pupil. 

Headach,  vertigo,  and  double-vision  generally  attend  attacks  of 
palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are 
also  often  deranged. 

Causes.  As  has  been  already  (page  183)  mentioned,  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  sometimes  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  owing  to  vascular  congestion,  sudden  effusion,  mor- 
bid growths,  or  slow  disorganization  within  the  cranium.  These 
latter  cases  are  sometimes  consequent  to  blows  or  falls  on  the  head. 

In  some  cerebral  cases,  the  symptoms  come  on  slowly  and  insi- 
diously, in  others  suddenly  and  to  a great  degree.  At  the  com- 
mencement, as  happens  in  other  palsies,  the  symptoms  sometimes 
come  and  go  repeatedly. 

Besides  tumours  pressing  on  the  third  and  sixth  pairs,  effusions 
of  coagulated  lymph,  surrounding  the  affected  nerve,  have  been  seen 
on  dissection.® 

Treatment.  I have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  under  this 
head  at  page  183.  The  same  morbific  causes  being  in  operation, 
they  must  be  combated  by  the  same  remedies.  In  rheumatic,  and 
sudden  cerebral  cases,  we  are  often  successful  by  means  of  depletion, 
counter-irritation,  sorbefaction,  &c.  while  in  the  slow  cerebral  cases, 
we  are  too  often  but  mere  spectators  of  the  loss  of  one  function  after 
another,  till  death  closes  the  scene. 

Electricity  and  Galvanism  are  of  great  service.  In  a case,  arising 
from  a fall  from  a horse,  related*^  by  Dr  E.  Grafe,  electro-puncture 
seemed  useful.  Magendie  notices  a case  in  his  Lectures’,  in  which 
a single  application  of  electro-puncture  produced  a cure.  . 


' I have  seen  only  one  case  of  ophthahnoptosis,  but  it  was  not  the  result  of 
j)alsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  patient  was  a cooper  by  trade,  and  w^ 
admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  for  catarrho-rhcumatic  ophthalmia 
affecting  chiefly  the  right  eye.  After  he  had  attended  for  a few  days,  it  was 
discovered  that  if  he  stooped  forwards,  although  only  for  a few  minutes,  he  felt 
as  if  something  was  filling  or  pressing  above  his  right  eye,  which  immediately 
began  to  protrude.  On  raising  his  head,  the  protrusion  was  very  striking.  lu 
this  state  he  saw  indistinctly  with  the  eye.  It  soon  began  to  retire,  and  in  a few 
minutes  was  in  its  natural  place.  He  had  the  complete  power  of  moving  the  eye, 
when  in  its  natural  situation,  and  moved  it  considerably  even  while  it  was  dis- 
placed. The  iris  moved  naturally.  He  complained  of  considerable  pain  in  tlie 
orbit,  which  was  relieved  by  venesection,  and  the  use  of  mercurial  purges.  ^ He 
stated  that  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  commenced  about  five  years  before  his  ap- 
plication at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  after  carrying  a heavy  load  upon  his  back.  It  was 
difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  case. 

^ Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body.  Appendix,  p.  cv ; London,  1830. 

^ Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  i.  p.  181  ; London,  1809. 

* Ibid.  p.  216. 

5 Bell,  Op.  Cit.  p.  xxxii,  liii.  i •• 

® Grate  und  Walther’s  Journal  dcr  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde ; Vol.  xii. 
p.  330  ; Berlin,  1828. 

7 Lancette  Fran^aisc,  6 Fev.  1836. 
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SECTION  III. — WANT  OF  CORUESPONDENCE  IN  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALLS. 

§ 1 . Diplopia. 

In  strabismus,  there  is  an  evident  want  of  correspondence  in  the 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  complaint,  there  is  double  vision ; but  it  would  appear  that 
double  vision  occasionally  occurs  with  a degree  of  distortion  of  the 
■ eyes,  so  very  slight,  as  scarcely  to  be  observable.  The  double 
vision  to  which  1 now  refer,  takes  its  origin,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
,{  from  over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  or,  it  may  be,  of  one  eye  to  the 
. exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
{ ; of  cases  of  this  kind,  lest  we  should  confound  them  with  those  in 
! which  want  of  correspondence  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
i eyeball,  and  consequent  double  vision,  are  owing  to  disease  of  the 
iii  encephalon. 

:j|  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  first  pointed  out  the  practical  import- 
I;,  ance  of  this  distinction,  has  related  two  cases  as  illustrative  of  the 
ii' symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  subject  of  this  section.  The  cases 
|i;  are  interesting  in  several  respects,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  no  very  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  the  symp- 
toms  were  dependent  merely  on  an  affection  of  the  muscles,  and  not 
^ on  the  state  of  the  brain. 

4 Case  149. — A lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  who  was  in  perfect  health, 
i shooting  inoor-game  upon  his  estate  in  Scotland,  was  very  much  surj)rised,  towards 
? the  evening  of  a fatiguing  day’s  sport,  to  find  all  at  once  that  every  thing  appeared 
!•'  double  1 his  gun,  his  horse,  and  the  road,  were  all  double.  This  appearance  dis- 
^ ■ tressed  him  exceedingly,  and  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  not  find  his  way 
• home ; in  this,  however  he  succeeded,  by  giving  the  reins  to  his  horse.  After  a 
^ night’s  rest,  the  double  vision  was  much  less  ; and  in  two  or  three  days  he  went 

I agtun  to  the  moors,  when  his  complaint  returned  in  a more  violent  degree.  Ho 
t went  to  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice.  The  disease  was  referred 

to  the  eye  itself,  and  treated  accordingly ; the  head  was  shaved,  blistered,  and 

I I bled  with  leeches.  He  was  put  under  a course  of  mercury,  and  kept  upon  a very 
I spare  diet.  This  plan  was  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  ; he,  therefore,  after 

I 1 giving  it  a sufficient  trial,  returned  home  in  despair,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
I own  house.  He  gradually  left  off  all  medicine,  and  lived  as  usual.  His  sight 
I was  during  the  whole  time  perfectly  clear,  and  near  objects  appeared  single  ; but 
; at  three  yards,  they  became  double,  and  by  increasing  the  distance,  the  two 
I images  separated  farther  from  each  other.  When  he  looked  at  an  object,  it  was 
^ by-stander,  that  the  two  eyes  were  not  equally  directed  to  it. 

e complaint  was  most  violent  in  the  morning,  and  became  better  after  dinner, 
when  he  had  drunk  a few  glasses  of  wine.  It  continued  for  nearly  a twelvemonth, 
and  gradually  went  off. 

Case  150.— -A  house-painter,  who  had  worked  a good  deal  in  white  lead,  was 
idinitted  a patient  into  St  George’s  Hospital,  on  account  of  fever  attended  with 
^ riolent  headach.  Upon  recovering  from  the  fever,  he  was  very  much  distressed 

double  ; and  as  the  fever  was  entirely  gone,  he  was  put 
- mder  Sir  Everard’s  care  for  this  affection  of  his  eyes.  Upon  inquiring  into  his 
j :oraplaints.  Sir  E.  found  them  to  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  former 
, :ase,  and  therefore  treated  them  as  arising  entirely  from  an  affection  of  the 
nuscles.  He  bound  up  one  eye,  and  left  the  other  open.  The  patient  now  saw 
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objects  single,  and  very  distinctly,  but  looking  at  them  gave  him  pain  in  the  eye, 
and  brought  on  headach.  This  led  Sir  E.  to  believe  that  he  had  erroneously  tied 
up  the  sound  eye ; the  bandage  was  therefore  removed  to  the  other,  and  that 
which  had  been  bound  up  was  left  open.  He  now  saw  objects  without  pain  or 
the  smallest  uneasiness.  He  was  thus  kept  with  one  eye  confined  for  a week, 
after  which  the  bandage  was  laid  aside  ; the  disease  proved  to  be  entirely  gone, 
nor  did  it  return  in  the  smallest  degree  while  he  remained  in  the  hospital.  Rest 
alone  had  been  sufficient  to  allow  the  muscles  to  recover  their  strength,  and  thus  ■ 
to  produce  a cure. 

Sir  Everard  concludes  by  observing',  that  when  muscles  are 
strained  or  over-fatigued,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  to  put  tliera 
in  an  easy  state,  and  confine  them  from  motion,  and  that  this  prac- 
tice is  no  less  applicable  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  than  to  those  of 
other  parts.*  Dr  Young^  remarks  on  this,  that  when  one  eye  is 
diseased,  it  is  by  no  means  sufllcient  to  cover  this  eye  only,  in  order 
to  give  rest  to  its  muscles,  since  these  muscles  unavoidably  follow 
the  motions  of  the  sound  eye. 

§ 2.  Monoblepsis. 

Case  151. — I was  sometime  ago  consulted  by  a gentleman,  who,  after  spending 
a whole  night  in  writing,  was  affected  in  the  following  manner  : With  either  i m 
eye  singly  he  saw  quite  well,  but,  owing  to  double  vision,  he  could  not  use  both  ;>j 
eyes  together,  a symptom  termed  monoblepsis?  Whenever  he  looked  downwards  H 
with  both  eyes  he  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  objects  before  him,  although  he  saw  ; , j 
well  enough  when  he  looked  upwards.  He  complained  of  vertigo,  but  had  no  ' ' 1 
headach.  The  symptoms  slowly  subsided  after  rest,  bloodletting,  blistering,  ] 1 
purgatives,  and  mercury.  Tliey  did  not  recur,  although  after  some  time,  this  f 1 
patient  had  serious  symptoms  of  disease  within  the  head.  i \ 

The  following  appears  to  be  another  case  of  the  same  sort : — i i 

Case  152. — John  Frost,  carrier,  aged  48,  of  a stout  make,  and  rather  plethoric  I ■ 
habit,  on  his  return  from  Exeter  market,  was  seized  with  such  a dimness  of  sight, 
that  he  could  not  discern  any  object  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards,  and  wast  ' 
unable  to  keep  on  the  road  without  holding  by  the  end  of  his  cart,  though  it  was  | 
only  about  3 o’clock,  p.  m.,  and  the  day  quite  fine  and  clear.  Before  reaching  his 
home,  however,  he  found  that  on  closing  or  covering  either  eye,  he  could  see 
sufficiently  well  with  the  other.  Mr  Reed  was  called  in  next  morning,  and  found 
that  the  patient  could  scarcely  perceive  even  the  lines  of  a book  when  both  eyes 
W’ere  open,  but  that  on  closing  either  of  them,  he  could  read  distinctly  everyj 
word.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  in  the  forehead^^  -- 
and  a full,  quick,  and  rather  hard  pulse.  J 

Mr  Reed  took  blood  from  his  arm,  purged  him  with  calomel  and  colocynth  pills, 
and  applied  a blister  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  without  producing  any  altera- 
tion on  his  sight.  The  j)ain  of  his  head  was  gone ; but  he  was  still  under  the 
necessity  of  wearing  a bandage  over  one  eye,  without  which  he  could  not  see 
even  to  walk.  Errhines,  and  a little  sulphuric  ether  applied  to  the  eyes,  always 
afforded  him  temporary  relief.  There  was  not  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the 
appearance  or  motions  of  the  pupils,  the  humours  appeared  perfectly  transparent, 
and  no  traces  of  inflammation  could  be  perceived.* 


' Philosophical  Transactions  for  1797  ; Part  I.  p.  7. 

Introduction  to  Medical  Literature,  p.  99;  London,  1823. 
3 From  pitot  single  and  vieto. 

* Lancet  for  1831-2  ; Vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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SECTION  IV. STRABISMUS.* 

Symptoms.  In  strabismus,  although  the  patient  means  to  look 
at  tiie  same  object  with  both  eyes,  one  of  them,  moving  involuntarily, 
and  independently  of  the  motions  of  the  sound  eye,  turns  away  from 
its  natural  direction.  If  the  sound  eye  be  now  closed,  the  other 
generally  returns  to  the  proper  position,  and  so  long  as  it  is  used 
alone,  can  be  turned  at  the  will  of  the  patient  in  any  direction  he 
pleases.  The  instant,  however,  that  the  sound  eye  is  again  opened, 
the  one  affected  with  strabismus  revolves  inwards  or  outwards,  and 
there  it  remains,  not  harmonizing  in  the  movements  of  its  fellow,  or 
if  it  does  move  along  with  the  sound  eye,  yet  never  so  as  to  permit  the 
two  axes  to  be  pointed  at  the  same  object.  Hence  the  patient  sees 
double,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ; but  after  it 
has  continued  for  a length  of  time,  the  double  vision  wears  off,  the 
impression  on  the  squinting  eye  going  for  nothing. 

The  eye  is  much  more  frequently  distorted  inwards  than  outwards, 
the  adductor  seeming  to  overpower  the  abductor,  or  the  ohliqui 
overcoming  the  recti.  When  the  eye  turns  inwards,  the  disease  is 
termed  strabismus  convergens ; when  it  turns  outwards,  divergens. 
In  some  individuals,  we  find  the  eyes  squint  alternately,  or  both 
together.  In  one  case  only  have  I seen  strabismus  directly  up- 
wards. The  disease  was  congenital,  and  although  the  eye  seemed 
natural  when  viewed  by  itself,  it  was  considerably  less  than  the  other, 
and  greatly  deficient  in  sentient  power.  In  a person  recovering  from 
amaurosis  of  the  right  eye,  strabismus  upwards  and  outwards  came 
on  in  the  left  eye,  without  double  vision  or  confusion  of  sight. 

The  vision  of  an  eye  that  squints  is  almost  always  imperfect ; 
and,  of  course,  those  who  squint  with  both  eyes,  see  indistinctly 
and  confusedly.  Those  who  squint  inwards  with  both  are  generally 
very  short-sighted,  or  partially  amaurotic. 

Causes.  Whatever  be  the  remote  cause  of  strabismus,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  its  proximate  cause  consists  in  some  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  One  or  more  of  these  must  be  in  a condition 
rendering  them  incapable  of  their  natural  exercise.  The  muscular 
substance  may  be  in  a state  of  atony,  or  the  nervous  energy,  which 
ought  to  animate  the  muscle,  may  be  imperfectly  supplied.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  eye  rolls  involuntarily  inwards, 
which  may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  abductor  is  in  a state  of 
unfitness  for  its  office.  It  is  not  absolutely  paralyzed,  for  on  closing 
the  sound  eye,  it  evidently  exerts  its  proper  function,  but  from  some 
cause  to  us  unknown,  as  soon  as  the  sound  eye  is  again  opened,  the 
muscular  force  of  the  abductor  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  eye 
in  its  natural  direction,  so  that  the  distortion  immediately  returns. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  one  of  the  retinae  is  imperfect,  there 
must  be  some  defect  in  the  state  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  eye. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  dissecting  the 
muscles  of  a squinting  eye,  there  is  in  general  nothing  unnatural 
observed  in  them  or  their  attachments.^ 
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Strabismus  is  connected  with  many  remote  causes. 

1.  Squinting  is  sometimes  hereditary  and  congenital,  three  or 

four  children  in  a family  taking  it  from  the  father  or  mother.  Dr 
Parry  states,^  that  if  the  father  or  mother  of  a family  squints,  the 
majority  of  the  children  have  the  same  defect.  He  asserts,  however, 
that  this  does  not  commonly  arise  from  hereditary  defect,  for  that 
if  taken  while  infants  from  their  parents,  they  do  not  acquire  the 
habit.  They  squint,  he  thinks,  merely  from  imitation.  This  may 
fairly  he  doubted.  I think  it  more  probable  that,  in  such  instances,  ) 
one  eye  is  imperfect  in  sentient  powder,  one  of  the  muscular  nerves 
defective,  or  one  of  the  recti  weak,  from  birth.  | 

Dr  John  Clarke  mentions^  that  he  has  known  instances  wdiere  | 
children  of  squinting  parents  first  show'ed  a disposition  to  squint  at  | 
nearly  the  same  age  as  the  parents  had  done,  and  this  several  years 
after  birth,  without  any  symptoms  of  oppressed  brain  having  | ; 
occurred.  ij 

2.  Strabismus  appears  to  take  its  origin,  in  many  cases,  from  ? : 
improper  education  of  the  eyes  in  young  children.  In  all  new-born  \ • 
children,  there  is  a great  mobility  and  restlessness  of  the  eyes,  an  ■{  i 
uncertainty  with  which  they  fix  them  on  objects,  and  not  unfre-  || 
quently  a degree  even  of  strabismus.  Their  eyes  must  be  educated  j j 
to  regular  and  harmonious  movement,  by  exposing  them  equally  to  ^ | 
the  light,  and  presenting  to  their  view  objects  likely  to  fix  their  i 
attention,  neither  too  near  nor  at  too  great  a distance,  and  much  less  j 
in  any  unnatural  direction. 

The  bad  custom  which  nurses  sometimes  have  of  laying  a child  ; . 
in  such  a position  in  its  cradle,  that  it  sees  the  light,  or  any  other  / < 
remarkable  object,  with  one  eye  only,  may  give  rise  to  a continued  ; 
action  of  certain  muscles,  and  corresponding  inaction  of  their  anta-  | i 
gonists.  Holding  the  child’s  toy  near  its  eyes,  or  amusing  it  by  ; ' 
suddenly  presenting  some  favourite  object  close  to  its  face,  may  | 
cause  squinting.  Strabismus  divergens  is  attributed  to  the  improper  | 
practice  of  accustoming  a child  to  look  at  the  same  time  at  two  ob-  ^ 
jects  of  which  it  is  fond,  but  which  are  distant  from  one  another.  '■  : 

3.  Children  occasionally  become  squinters  from  a fashion  of  look- 
ing  at  the  point  of  their  nose,  or  if  there  be  any  wart  or  spot  upon 
it,  byattempting  frequently  to  inspect  this  deformity.  They  thus 
distort  the  eyes,  and  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  so  unconsciously. 

4.  Imitation  has  been  accused  as  a cause  of  squinting.® 

5.  Squinting  is  frequently  the  result  of  ophthalmia  and  other  affec- 
tions winch  render  the  natural  movements  of  the  eye  painful. 
Ophthalmia  tarsi,  or  even  a stye,  has  been  observed  to  produce 
squinting  in  this  way.  Ulcer  of  the  cornea,  followed  by  a speck,  is 
a frequent  cause.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  squint  to 
the  speck ; but  I believe  the  ulcer  to  be  generally  the  true  cause. 

A child  finds,  that  by  a particular  effort  of  the  muscles,  he  can  so 
turn  the  eye  as  to  ease  the  pain  attending  the  friction  of  the  ulcer 
in  the  natural  movements  of  the  organ.  This  effort  is  attended  by 
a squint,  and  by  frequently  repeating  this  effort,  or  almost  constantly 
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employing  it  for  a time,  a habitual  strabismus  is  formed,  which  is 
often  not  detected  till  the  ulcer  is  healed.  In  this  case,  we  attribute 
it  erroneously  to  the  speck. 

6.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that  a speck  on  the  cornea 
may  cause  squinting.  By  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  natural  axis  of 
vision,  the  patient  is  able  to  see  better  past  the  speck.  He  is  very 
apt  so  to  turn  the  eye  with  the  speck,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  better 
eye  of  the  two.  In  this  way  strabismus  is  not  an  unfrequent  conse- 
quence of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

7.  Darwin  was  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  cause  of  squint- 
ing in  children  was  the  custom  of  covering  a weak  eye,  which  had 
become  diseased  by  any  accidental  cause,  before  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing objects  with  both  eyes  was  perfectly  established.  In  all  cases' 
of  ophthalmia,  both  eyes  should  be  shaded. 

8.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  strabismus  appears  to  be  imperfect 
vision  from  short-sightedness,  or  from  congenital  defect  of  the  retina. 
The  distorted  eye,  in  almost  every  case,  is  very  considerably 
inferior  in  its  power  of  sensation  to  the  other.  I use  the  words 
very  considerably,  because  we  meet  with  many  individuals  who  have 
the  eyes  slightly  unequal,  who  do  not  squint,  and  with  others  who 
have  laboured  from  birth  under  complete,  or  almost  complete  am- 
aurosis of  one  eye,  and  yet  are  quite  free  from  strabismus.  Butfon 
considered  the  inequality  which  produced  strabismus  as  averaging 
3-8ths.  The  impression,  then,  on  the  one  eye,  being  considerably 
weaker  than  that  on  the  other,  is  very  liable  to  be  neglected  alto- 
gether, and  the  defective  eye,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  the  objects 
before  it,  is  left  to  wander  from  the  true  axis  of  vision.  There 
seems  even  to  be  an  instinctive  attempt,  in  some  cases,  still  farther 
to  distort  the  weak  eye,  and  to  turn  it  so  far  inward,  and  under  the 
upper  lid,  that  no  impression  can  be  received  upon  it,  but  that  the 
sound  eye  only  shall  become  the  instrument  of  sensation. 

9.  Strabismus  is  sometimes  attributed  to  spasm  of  one  of  the 
recti,  and  this  spasm  is  supposed  to  arise  from  various  causes ; as, 
terror  from  a puncture  of  the  eye,  &c.  I was  consulted  by  the 
friends  of  a little  boy,  who  became  aff'ected  with  strabismus  imme- 
diately after  squirting  the  oily  juice  of  a piece  of  orange  skin  into 
his  eye,  which  produced  a great  degree  of  pain. 

10.  Painful  afiections  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  squint- 
mg.  A fit  of  passion  is  a common  cause  of  squinting  in  children. 
It  probably  acts  by  inducing  a degree  of  apoplexy.  Both  eyes  are 
often  afliected,  but  the  one  more  than  the  other.  A child  has  been 
known  to  squint  for  months  after  a violent  fit  of  crying.  A little 
boy  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  board  a steam-boat ; he  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  soon  after  was  observed  to  squint.  In  another 

i boy,  this  affection  appeared  in  consequence  of  forcibly  bathino-  him 
' m the  sea,  which  was  persevered  in  for  some  time,  notwithstandino- 
violent  screams,  and  other  expressions  of  terror.  ® 

. M*.  Strabismus  is  induced  by  various  diseases  of  the  brain,  as 
p-  irritation,  from  costiveness,  worms,  teething,  and  the  like  ; inflam- 
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mation  ; ramollissement ; apoplexy  ; epilepsy  ; hydrocephalus  ; scro- 
fulous tubercles ; &c. 

Sometimes  squinting  is  the  earliest  sign  of  hydrocephalus.  In 
this  case,  it  is  speedily  followed  by  convulsions. 

Scrofulous  tubercles  in  the  brain  often  give  rise  to  squinting  as 
their  first  symptom.  On  careful  examination,  the  oculist  will  dis- 
cover other  signs  of  cerebral  disease ; such  as,  dropping  of  one  or 
both  upper  eyelids ; heaviness  of  the  head ; the  head  drawn  to  one 
side  ; partial  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs ; difficulty  in  swallowing  ; 
difficulty  in  evacuating  the  faeces  or  urine,  which  are  sometimes  re- 
tained for  days  ; and  similar  symptoms.  By  and  by,  the  patient  is 
perhaps  affected  with  inability  to  close  one  or  both  eyes,  one  cheek 
is  more  flushed  than  the  other,  a peculiar  stiffness  is  observed  in 
the  limbs  formerly  in  a state  approaching  to  palsy,  there  is  difficult 
breathing,  convulsions  come  on,  followed  by  coma  and  death.  On 
dissection,  tubercles  are  found  in  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pons  Varolii,  which  have  pressed  upon  the  nerves, 
and  induced  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles. 

A young  man,  under  the  care  of  M.  Guersent,  squinted  and  had 
a speck  on  the  cornea  of  the  squinting  eye,  when  he  was  seized  with 
typhus  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Dr  Cavarra®  dissected  the  muscles 
of  his  eye  with  great  care,  their  vessels,  and  their  nerves,  but  found 
no  appearance  of  the  disease  about  any  of  them.  The  brain  seemed 
healthy,  except  only  that  the  lateral-external  part  of  the  crus  cerebelli, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  strabismus,  presented  a loss  of  substance 
for  some  lines,  exposing  the  medullary  substance.'^ 

Treatment.  1.  Our  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  strabismus, 
must  be  to  discover  the  cause.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  plan 
of  cure  will  be  obvious ; or,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  reason  to  con- 
sider the  defect  as  irremediable. 

2.  As  strabismus  often  arises  in  children  from  abdominal  irrita- 
tion, communicated  perhaps  through  the  great  sympathetic  to  the 
orbital  nerves,  we  ought  at  first  to  try  the  effect  of  an  active  purge 
or  two  ; and  then  follow  this  up  by  mild  aperients,  and  a carefully- 
regulated  diet.  Squinting  children  are  generally  weakly  and  often 
scrofulous,  so  that  a course  of  tonic  medicine  will  probably  be 
useful. 

3.  Strabismus  is  frequently  observed  in  children  to  be  connected 
with  a careless  employment  of  the  eyes,  which  is  instantly  corrected 
by  exciting  their  attention.  In  this  case,  Buffon’s  advice  may  be 
of  advantage.  Make  the  child  look  often  in  the  glass.  The  child 
will  see  the  squint,  and  correct  it.  This  is  an  useful  means  of 
cure,  when  volition  is  sufficient,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  prevent  the 
squint.  In  other  cases,  the  squint  is  never  observed  except  when 
the  child  is  in  bad  temper. 

4.  When  only  one  eye  squints,  and  when  the  defect  in  the  sight 
of  that  eye  is  not  very  great,  much  may  be  done,  by  strengthening 
its  muscles,  to  cure  the  strabismus.  The  strengthening  of  the 
muscles  is  effected  chiefly  by  excluding  the  light  from  the  sound 
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eye,  and  thus  obliging  the  patient  to  exercise  naturally  the  eye  which 
squints.  The  light  is  best  excluded  by  means  of  a small  concave 
shade,  covered  with  green  silk.  Whenever  the  sound  eye  is  blind- 
folded, the  weak  eye  recovers  its  natural  position  in  the  orbit,  and 
its  natural  motions.  The  patient  finds  that  the  sight  gradually  im- 
proves by  use ; and  though  the  strabismus  does  return,  on  again  ex- 
posing the  sound  eye,  especially  after  sleep,  from  the  muscles  having 
been  inactive,  yet  it  is  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  day  after  day 
becomes  less,  if  the  plan  of  cure  is  continued. 

The  patient  need  not  keep  the  sound  eye  covered  during  the  whole 
day.  At  first,  the  shade  may  be  worn  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at 
a time,  and  then  for  longer  periods.  During  the  blindfolding  of  the 
sound  eye,  the  weak  one  is  to  be  exercised  both  on  distant  and  near 
objects,  but  especially  on  the  former.  If  the  patient  be  a child,  he 
must  be  encouraged  to  exercise  the  weak  eye  in  playing  at  ball  or 
shuttlecock,  viewing  extensive  prospects  in  the  country,  reading 
books  printed  in  a large  type,  looking  at  prints,  &c.  Many  authori- 
ties might  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  cure. 
Beer®  tells  us,  that  by  binding  up  the  sound  eye  every  day  even  for 
. a couple  of  hours  only,  he  had,  in  most  cases,  been  successful. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  this  plan  of  curing  strabis- 
; mus  is  often  attended  by  a diminished  power  both  of  motion  and  of 
vision  in  the  sound  eye ; and  that  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that 
1 the  squinting  eye  being  cured  by  perseverance  in  this  method,  the 
s sound  eye  has  become  distorted.  If  both  eyes  squint  from  the  first, 
t they  must  be  blindfolded  alternately,  each  for  several  days  at  a 
: time. 

Another  method  of  exercising  the  weak  eye  is  that  recommended 
\ by  Dr  Smith.®  Having  placed  the  patient  before  us,  we  bid  him 
c close  the  good  eye,  and  look  at  us  with  the  one  which  squints. 

^ When  we  find  the  axis  of  this  eye  fixed  directly  upon  us,  we  bid 
1 him  endeavour  to  keep  it  in  that  situation,  and  open  his  good  eye. 
. Immediately,  the  squinting  eye  turns  away  from  us  towards  the  nose, 
t and  the  axis  of  the  other  is  pointed  at  us.  But  with  patience  and 
' repeated  trials,  he  will,  by  degrees,  be  able  to  keep  the  squinting 
f eye  fixed  upon  us,  for  some  little  time  at  least  after  the  other  is 
opened.  When  we  have  brought  him  to  continue  the  axes  of  both 
eyes  fixed  upon  us,  as  we  stand  directly  before  him,  it  will  be  time 
to  change  his  position,  and  to  set  him  first  a little  to  one  side  of  us 
and  then  to  the  other,  and  so  to  practise  the  same  thing.  When, 
I 1 situations,  he  can  perfectly  and  readily  turn  the  axes  of 

I both  eyes  towards  us,  the  cure  is  effected.  An  adult  may  practise 
all  this  in  a mirror,  without  any  director,  though  not  so  easily  as 
with  one. 

5.  As  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  sensations  of  the  sound  and 
of  the  weak  eye,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
put  them  more  upon  a par,  and  that  this  of  itself  would  tend  to 
'Correct  the  distortion.  Buffon  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
patient  should  wear  a pair  of  spectacles  with  a plain  glass  opposite 
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to  the  bad  eye,  and  a convex  glass  opposite  to  the  good  eye.  In  this 
way,  the  vision  of  the  good  eye  woidd  be  rendered  less  distinct,  and 
consequently  it  would  be  less  in  a state  to  act  independently  of  the 
other.*®  As  the  weak  eye  is  often  short-sighted,  the  same  advantage 
might  perhaps  be  derived  from  placing  a plain  glass  before  the  good 
eye,  and  a concave  glass  before  the  distorted  one. 

6.  Dr  Cavarra  recommends  electricity.  He  uses  electro-puncture 
of  the  supra-orbitary  and  infra-orbitary  nerves.  With  platina  needles, 
the  two  branches  are  penetrated  where  they  come  out  on  the  face, 
and  then  the  ends  of  the  needles  are  connected  for  an  instant  with 
the  poles  of  a Galvanic  pile.  This  being  repeated  six  or  seven  ' 
times,  the  needles  are  withdrawn.  This  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  most  successful  in  children,  and  is  | ; 
stated  by  Dr  C.  to  be  neither  painful  nor  dangerous.** 

7.  The  treatment  of  strabismus  will,  of  course,  be  varied,  ac- 
cording  as  the  cause  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  | ! 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  A mere  bad  habit  in  the  use  of  these  mus-  ^ ’ 
cles  will  probably  be  completely  overcome  by  exercising  the  weak  | 
eye  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  thereby  strengthening  the  j \ 
patient’s  volition  over  its  motions.  In  cases  of  epicanthus,  speck  of  | j 
the  cornea,  myopia,  partial  amaurosis,  disease  within  thercranium,  ' j 
nervous  irritation  communicated  from  distant  organs,  means  suited  j 
to  these  different  causes  must  be  adopted.  In  some  cases,  a certain  - 
degree  of  success,  obtained  by  one  jdan,  must  be  followed  up  by 
another  of  a totally  different  kind.  Thus,  Pellier  relates***  the  case  j 
of  a girl  whose  squint  was  occasioned  by  a speck  on  the  cornea 
consequent  to  small-pox.  By  the  use  of  stimulating  drops,  he  re-  ;; 
moved  the  speck,  but  the  strabismus  remained  the  same.  He  then 
began  a careful  system  of  exercise,  with  the  sound  eye  covered,  and  , 
by  this  means  effected  a cure. 

8.  In  cases  of  strabismus  convergens,  affecting  both  eyes,  it  is  ' 
recommended  that  a pair  of  blinders,  projecting  in  front  of  the 
temples,  should  be  tried,  during  at  least  a portion  of  every  day,  ■ 
with  the  view  of  attracting  the  eyes  outwards  ; and  that  when  the  • 
blinders  are  laid  aside,  a broad  green  shade  should  be  worn.  In 
most  cases  of  squinting,  a shade  for  both  eyes  is  useful,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  glasses  of  a pretty  deep  neutral  tint. 

Darwin’^  employed  a different  plan,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, in  the  following  case,  which  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  this  strabismus. 

Case  153.— The  patient  was  a child,  five  years  of  age,  exceedingly  tractable  I 
and  sensible.  He  viewed  every  object  which  was  presented  to  him  with  but  one  I 
eye  at  a time.  If  the  object  was  presented  on  his  right  side,  he  viewed  it  with  ■ 
his  left  eye,  and  vice  versa.  He  turned  the  pupil  of  that  eye  which  was^  on  B 
the  same  side  with  the  object,  in  such  a direction  that  the  image  of  the  object  N 
might  fall  on  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  where  the  optie  nerve  enters  it.  ■ 
When  an  object  was  held  directly  before  him,  he  turned  his  head  a little  to  one  • 
side,  and  observed  it  with  but  one  eye,  viz,  with  that  most  distant  from  the  ob-  E 
ject,  turning  away  the  other  in  the  manner  above  described  ; and  when  he  be-  ■ 
came  tired  with  observing  it  with  that  eye,  he  turned  his  head  the  contrary  way,  b 
and  observed  it  with  the  other  eye  alone,  with  equal  facility ; but  never  turned  ■ 
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the  axes  of  both  eyes  on  it  at  the  same  time.  He  saw  and  named  letters,  with 
equal  ease,  and  at  equal  distances,  with  the  one  eye  as  with  the  other.  T ere 
was  no  pereept.ble  difference  jn  the  diameters  of  the  irides,  nor  in  their  con- 
: tractiiity  after  having  covered  his  eyes  from  the  lio-ht 

From  these  cireumstances,  Darvnn  was  led  at  first  to  conclude  that  there  was 
nno  defect  in  either  eye,*  i but  that  the  disease  was  simply  a depraved  habit  of  mol 
ling  the  ey^,  probably  occasioned  by  the  form  of  a cap  or  lieid-dress,  which 
rhave  been  too  prominent  on  the  sides  of  his  face,  like  bluffs  used  on  coach-horses 

it  more  convenient  for  the  child  to  view 
•objects  placed  obliquely  with  the  opposite  eye,  till  by  habit  the  adductores  were 
be^me  stronger,  and  more  ready  for  motion  than  their  antagonists. 

Darwin  recommended  a paper  gnomon  to  be  made,  and  fixed  to  a can  When 
h i'is  real  nose,  so  as  to  project  an  inch  between 

inimi'r^t^^^K  “ * ’ to  look  at  oblique  objects 

immediately  began  to  view  them  with  that  eye  which  was  next  •’ 

‘S’lth  black  silk,  and  by  means  of  a buckle  hehil  i f 7*^86  were  covered 

[f  iL'Sout  t?oTnchraS'  moonU^^^^^  ami  lirVe^d'Se  his 

[..so  of  ,ho  g„o,ni,rirbUs  of  wSi,  .boSrsi^:” 

»»ut  a quarter  of  an  inch  at  their  summits;  woro  V ^ sjOose-quill,  blackened  all 
•sook  at,  one  bein"-  held  on  one  side  of  the  ’ ®^®  7*'®8aeotly  presented  for  him  to 

the  olhor  sidl.  As  he  viewed  ‘'T  e™™".  •«<!  the  other 

. .eyeed  the  gnomon,  .nd'tC'oi' wS’  SeS  „d ' L''™,’®''' 
i'leans.  111  another  week  he  ennltl  hrvwri  u i . Detiinu  the  other.  By  this 
: minute  together.  By  the  practice  of  tlfi<;  * ®^os  on  the  same  object  for  half 
our  in  the  day,  he  beLiiie  in  another  wo  ^ e'ass,  almost  every 

vith  his  eyes  both  directed  on  the  same  object  ^ By  nell?’  together, 

he  artificial  nose,  he  acquired  more  aL  mere  th  ^ perseverance  in  the  use  of 
:oth  eyes  to  the  same  object  nartieul  irlc  iftl  n voluntary  power  of  directing 
.0  fe^r  from  him,  so  .haSSpl[l’: Xlerc,r 

o/u.re;tr:s 

ere-pnq  Ttl,..o  oi.v.  i ^ oe  u&eiui  as  in  the  strabismus  con- 
gens.  it  has  also  been  advised  to  applv  a niece  nf  M id'  „!  • ^ 

t that  part  which  rests  ahJe  thl“p“nt  ‘ 

bout  an  inch  in  diameter  ^ ® opening 

^ctly  sliTvigbt  and  firnf  tbe  ivit  tins  instrument,  fixed  per°- 

le  is  obliged,  by  this  contrivanee  ^"i^ 

w thintr  ” 1 L,Z  .u,  be  wishes  to  see  or 


n wards. 


read 


^ From  f^iipu,  turn. 

309  i Paris,  “aTe"'  'I'S  Progrjs  dcs  Sciences  JKdicales,  Tome  i 

' "'Hting.  of  C,  H.  P.rr„  M.D. 
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^ Commentaries  on  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Cliildren  ; Part  i.  p.  127  ; London; 
1815. 

5 Parry,  Op.  Cit.  p.  572. 

6 Op.  Cit.  pp.  310,  311. 

Dr  Cavarra  mentions,  that,  if  in  a living  animal,  we  divide  the  crus  cerebeUl, 
the  animal  immediately  begins  to  squint.  The  division  of  the  medullary  part  o the 
cerebellum,  of  the  pons  Varolii,  or  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
produces  the  same  effect.  If  instead  of  dividing,  we  compress  the  crus  cerebelll 
of  a living  animal,  strabismus,  he  says,  is  produced  ; and  if  the  compression  ceases, 
the  eye  recovers  its  natural  powers  of  motion.  The  eftect  produced  in  such  ex- 
periments is  luscitas  from  palsy,  not  strabismus. 

« Pflege  gesundcr  und  geschwiichter  Augen,  p.  41  ; Frankfurt,  1802. 

9 Complete  System  of  Opticks  ; Remarks,  p.  31  ; Cambridge,  1738. 

10  Dissertation  sur  la  Cause  du  Strabisme ; Memoires  de  1’  Academic  Royal«l 
dcs  Sciences  pour  1743,  p.  338  ; 12mo  ; Amsterdam,  1748. 

11  Op.  Cit.  p.  312. 

12  Recueil  de  Memoires  et  d’ Observations,  p.  410;  Montpellier,  1783. 

13  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1778  ; Vol.  Ixvii.  Part  i.  p.  86. 

1^  From  a series  of  experiments  which  he  afterwards  made,  lie  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  insensible  spot  at  the  bottom  of  this  child’s  eye  was  four  times 
the  area  of  that  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

10  Krankheiten  des  menschlichen  Auges,  p.  234;  Berlin,  1819. 


SECTION  V LUSCITAS,  OR  IM.MOVABLE  DISTORTION  OF  THE 

EYEBALL.  ; 

i 

The  word  luscitas  has  been  used  in  various  senses  by  authors  on  | 
the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Plenck  employs'  it  as  synonymous  with 
oblique  vision,  or  that  state  of  the  eyes  in  which  the  patient,  seeing 
little  or  nothing  when  be  looks  directly  forwards,  perceives  objects 
situated  to  one  side,  but  without  any  distortion  ot  the  eje;  while 
Beer  understands^  by  luscitas,  that  the  eye  is  turned  to  one  or  other 
side,  and  is  there  completely  fixed,  so  that  the  patient  is^  unable 
to  move  it.  Luscitas,  in  this  sense,  is  often  confounded  with  stra- 
bismus ; but  in  the  latter  affection,  the  patient  is  able  to  move 
the  distorted  eye,  so  as  to  direct  it  upon  any  object  as  soon 
as  he  closes  the  sound  eye,  while  to  effect  the  same  purpose  in 
luscitas,  he  must,  as  the  eye  is  fixed,  rotate  the  head. 

Causes.  Palsy  of  the  rectus  internus,  attended  generally  by  a 
similar  affection  of  the  rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  and  levator 
palpebrse  superioris,  while  the  rectus  externus  retains  its  power,  and 
rolls  the  eye  outwards,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  immovable  dis- 
tortion. Palsy  of  the  abductor,  again,  will  cause  luscitas  towards 
the  nose.  Affections  of  the  brain,  by  paralyzing  one  or  other  o the 
recti,  may  cause  luscitas.  Thus,  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  lav 
seen  both  eyes  turned  to  the  right,  the  patient  haying  entire  y os 
the  power  of  moving  them  to  the  left.  Injuries  of  the  muscles  o 
the  eyeball,  or  of  their  nerves,  or  matting  together  of  the  orbitai 
cellular  substance  from  inflammation,  may  produce  luscitas ; ais  j 
the  pressure  of  tumours  within  the  orbit,  or  a congenital  e ci 
of  one  of  the  recti.^  ' I 
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-•  Prognosis.  Lustitas  is  often  incurable.  Tlie  turning  of  the  eye 
outwards  or  inwards,  in  palsy  of  the  muscles,  may  cease,  and  the 
- eye  be  again  directed  forwards,  merely  in  consequence  of  tlie  palsy 
V extending  to  the  rectus  externus  or  internus.  If  the  palsy  be 
c cured,  not  merely  will  the  luscitas  be  removed,  but  the  natural 
t movements  of  the  eye  be  restored. 

Treatment.  Except  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  muscles,  or  their 
jnnerves,  and  of  orbital  tumours,  the  treatment  of  luscitas  is  that  al- 
;jrready  recommended  for  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 


> Doctrina  de  Morbis  Oculoruin,  p.  214  ; Viennae,  1777. 

® Lchre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten ; VoU  ii.  p.  667  ; Wien,  1817. 

3 See  Schdn’s  Handbueli  der  pathologischen  x\.natomie  des  menschlichen  Au'^es, 
^ p.  64  ; Hamburg,  1828.  ° 


SECTION  VI TETANUS  OCULI. 

A fixed  state  of  the  eyeball,  from  tonic  spasm  of  all,  or  several, 
of  the  recti,  is  styled  tetanus  oculi.  ’ 

The  state  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  in  trismus  and  tetanus  merits 
Theater  attention  than  has  been  bestowed  on  it. 

_ In  a case  of  trismus  related*  by  Mr  Harkness,  the  patient,  after 
rtiffness  in  his  jaw,  which  was  the  first  symptom,  felt  stiffness  and 
weight  in  the  eyelids,  which  prevented  him  from  opening  them 
.eadily.  He  had  also  a slight  degree  of  dimness,  and  a want  of 
*1  lower  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  remained,  according  to  his 
; ensations,  fixed  in  his  head,  and  was  slightly  drawn  inwards.  The 
I yelids  were  for  three  or  four  days  much  swoln. 

* Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  ii.  p.  286  ; London,  1813. 
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SECTION  VII OSCILLATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

enfeTn^Wotn/"  ^^‘^‘IJation,  the  eyeball  is  affected  with  an  almost 
‘ motion,  round  its  antero-posterior  axis.  The 

1”°^  conscious  of  this  motion,  from  any  particular  feelino- 
Inch  he  has  in  the  eyes,  nor  can  he  restrain  it.  It  goes  on  even 
hen  the  lids  are  closed,  but  it  ceases  during  sleep.  The  motion 
ines  in  extent,  from  a scarcely  perceptible  degree,  to  perhaps 
iarly  a quadrant.  In  some  cases,  the  motion  seems  to  be  rather 

degree  and  so  rapid,  that  it 
d fficult  to  say  what  is  exactly  its  direction.  In  o-eneral  ft  I 
etty  distinctly  rotatory,  and  seems  to  be  produced%y  tlm  anta! 
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gonizing  action  of  the  obliqiii,  the  recti  having  lost,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, their  control  over  the  eye. 

Patients  affected  with  partial  amaurosis  often  complain  of  all 
objects  appearing  to  tliem  in  a state  of  tremor.  In  such  cases,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  eyeballs  oscillatory  ; but  very  often  no 
oscillation  can  be  detected,  so  that  we  are  led  to  refer  the  apparent 
tremor  to  some  peculiar  morbid  state  of  the  retina  or  internal 
optic  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  affected 
M'ith  oscillation,  generally,  though  not  always,  make  mention  of  an 
apparent  unsteadiness  and  tremor  of  objects.  I have  known  a 
patient  w'ith  this  disease  complain  of  great  deficiency  of  sight,  from 
an  apparent  waving  of  all  objects  up  and  down.  In  another  case, 
the  oscillatory  movement  was  very  marked,  so  long  as  the  eyes  were 
directed  towards  any  object,  but  when  I held  up  the  upper  lid  of 
one  eye,  and  desired  the  patient  to  shut  the  other  eye,  the  oscilla- 
tion instantly  and  totally  ceased,  and  the  pupil  turned  up  under  the 
lid.  To  this  patient  all  objects  appeared  tremulous,  and  from  this 
cause,  along  with  a degree  of  amaurosis,  very  indistinct.  The  pupils 
were  large,  and  the  aqueous  humour  superabundant.  The  case  had 
all  along  been  regarded  as  one  of  mere  myopia. 

Oscillation  is  often  attended  by  short-sightedness,  tremulousness 
of  the  iris,  a sensation  of  weariness  in  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  by 
pain  deep  in  the  orbits,  and  in  the  head. 

It  is  surprising  how  little,  in  some  cases,  oscillation  disturbs 
vision.  For  instance,  a girl  of  17,  whose  case  is  recorded*  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  read  with  perfect  ease,  and  yet  there  was  no  cessation 
of  the  motion  of  the  eye.  She  threaded  her  needle,  without  any 
apparent  difficulty,  and  then  showed  how  she  could  sewq  wdiich  was 
with  the  usual  nimbleness.  All  objects  seemed  to  this  patient  in 
their  natural  state  of  rest,  or  of  motion.  When  she  looked  at  her-  | 
self  in  the  glass,  she  saw  her  eye  rapidly  moving.  I 

Causes.  A congenital  w^ant  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  as  in  the 
albino,  is  generally  attended  by  oscillation.  We  always  observe  this 
symptom  in  congenital  cataract,  and  it  becomes  more  marked  as  the 
patient  advances  in  years;  hence  a reason  for  operating  early  m 
such  cases.  Oscillation  frequently  attends  the  partial  amaurosis, 
which  in  many  instances  is  consequent  to  deep-seated  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  eyeball.  I have  seen  it,  with  alternating  strabismus  I 
convergens  of  both  eyes,  follow  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Fatiguing 
employments  of  the  sight  always  increase  this  unsteadiness  of  the 
eyes  ; while  it  generally  subsides  after  a period  of  rest.  In  one 
instance,  I observed  oscillation  of  both  eyes  attendant  on  apoplexy, 
along  with  palsy  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  diminished  power  o 
the  right  abductor  oculi,  and  a degree  of  amaurosis.  Dr  Wallace 
mentions®  a case  in  wdiich  an  incessant  motion  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
those  of  a child  with  congenital  cataract,  was  brought  on  by  over 
dosing  with  hydriodate  of  potash. 

Treatment,  Even  in  the  most  favourable  cases  of  congem  a A 
cataract  attended  by  oscillation,  this  symptom  diminishes  very. 
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« slowly  after  the  pupils  become  clear,  from  the  removal  of  the  opaque 
' lens.  If  partial  amaurosis  has  accompanied  the  cataract,  the  oscil- 

i lation  continues  unchanged.  In  cases  of  oscillation  attending  par- 
t tial  amaurosis,  and  accompanied  by  pain  deep  behind  the  eyes,  the 

ii  occasional  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple  both  relieves  the 
fpain,  and  lessens  the  oscillation.  Rest  of  the  eyes,  and  a course  of 
: tonic  medicines,  are  indicated  in  most  other  cases  of  oscillation  ; 
bbut,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  rarely  productive  of  a permanent 
oor  complete  cure. 


• Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body ; Appendix,  p.  ilii.  ; London,  1830. 

* Lancet,  26  March,  1836,  p.  9. 


SECTION  VIII. — NYSTAGMUS. 

t Tills  term  is  used  to  signify  an  involuntary  motion  of  the  eyeball 
t ftfroni  side  to  side.  It  is  a clonic  convulsion  of  the  recti,  symptomatic 
. of  various  nervous  diseases,  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  &c.  In  a 
^case  of  compressed  brain,  from  effused  blood,  attendant  on  fractured 
Jskull,  I saw  this  pendulum-like  movement  of  the  eyes  continue  for 
some  hours  before  death.  It  went  on  uninterruptedly,  even  with  the 
lids  shut.  Dr  Bright*  describes  nystagmus  as  attendant  on  cerebral 
•pressure,  in  a case  of  suffocation  from  the  fumes  of  burning  coals. 

^'i  

' Report  of  Medical  Cases  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  226  ; London,  1831. 
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Penetrating  wounds,  by  the  side  of  the  eyeball,  even  when  they 
lo  not  appear  to  implicate  any  of  the  muscles  or  other  important 
parts,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
ind  even  loss  of  sight. 

Case  154 — Two  children  being  at  play,  one  of  them  shut  himself  up  in  a 
•ooni,  and  excluded  the  other.  Piqued  at  this,  he  who  was  without,  took  a stick 
inout  the  thickness  of  a writing  pen,  and  observing  that  he  who  was  within  the 
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room  looked  through  a small  hole  in  the  door,  drove  the  stick  with  such  violence 
at  him,  that  he  buried  it  to  the  depth  of  tw  o finger-breadths  between  the  globe  of 
the  eye  and  the  nose.  The  stick  broke  across  ; and  as  the  mother  did  not  know 
what  had  happened,  a day  or  two  passed  without  any  thing  being  done,  till  swell- 
ing  and  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  neighbouring  parts  supervening,  medical  ad- 
vice was  called  in.  The  swelling  was  now  so  great,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
bit  of  stick  could  be  perceived,  and  it  required  great  force  to  extract  it  with  pin- 
cers. It  had  entered  so  much  the  more  easily,  as  it  was  very  slender  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  it  was  now  swoln  by  remaining  so  long  in  the  orbit. 

The  extraction  being  accomplished,  the  patient  was  twice  bled,  and  soon  re- 
covered. The  eyeball  seemed  to  have  suffered  neither  internally  nor  externally  ; 
yet  it  had  entirely  lost  the  power  of  vision.* 

Case  135. — A soldier  was  wounded  by  a bayonet,  which  penetrated  into  the 
orbit  without  injuring  the  eye.  The  symptoms  which  ensued  were  trifling,  until 
the  patient  contrived,  three  days  afterwards,  to  absent  himself  for  24  hours,  and 
get  drunk.  On  his  return,  the  eyeball  was  protruded,  the  lid  could  not  be  raised 
so  as  to  expose  the  eye,  which  was  highly  inflamed  ; chemosis  had  taken  place, 
vision  was  indistinct,  the  iris  discoloured,  the  pupil  contracted  ; the  pain  was 
excruciating  both  in  the  eye,  which  felt  as  if  too  large  for  the  orbit,  and  all  over 
the  forehead  and  temj)le  of  that  side  ; flashes  of  light  of  various  colours  darted 
through  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  pressure.  The  swelling  in- 
crease<l,  delirium  came  on,  and  an  abscess  burst  in  the  upper  eyelid  on  the  fourth 
day,  without  any  alleviation  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  soon  afterwards  be- 
came comatose,  and  died,  probably  from  the  formation  of  matter  within  the 
cranium.  Before  death,  the  eye  hail  been  lost  by  sloughing  of  the  cornea.® 


Foreign  bodies  penetrating  into  the  orbital  cellular  substance, 
may  lodge  there  for  a great  length  of  time,  the  conjunctiva  some- 
times healing  over  them,  while  in  other  cases,  this  membrane 
assumes  a fungous  appearance,  and  presents  a sinuous  opening  com- 
municating with  the  place  occupied  by  the  intruding  substance. 

Case  156. — A gentleman’s  horse,  in  hunting,  came  down  when  going  over  a 
hedge,  and  the  rider  fell  into  a stubble-field.  Some  sharp-pointed  substance, 
whether  a piece  of  the  hedge  or  a straw,  he  could  not  toll,  entered  close  to  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis,  between  the  eye  and  the  orbit.  He  thought  he  himself 
withdrew  the  whole  of  it  at  the  time.  Leeches  were  applied  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammation. When  he  placed  himself,  three  months  afterwards,  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  this  gentleman  found  a number  of  small  fungous 
granulations  close  to  the  caruncle,  which  the  different  practitioners,  under  whose 
care  he  had  previously  been,  attempted  to  destroy  by  caustics,  the  knife,  &c. 
There  was  also  some  discharge  of  purulent  matter.  On  feeling  minutely  the 
parts,  there  appeared  to  be  a sort  of  fibrous  hardening,  of  the  nature  of  that 
forming  the  sides  of  a fistulous  passage,  leading  backwards  to  the  posterior  |iart 
of  the  orbit.  Believing  that  there  was  some  foreign  body  keeping  up  the  dis- 
charge, and  not  being  able  by  the  probe  to  discover  any  passage.  Dr  KobertstHi 
made  an  incision  in  the  hardened  part.  A piece  of  straw'  nearly  an  inch  long 
was  discharged,  afterwards  a second  and  a third  portion,  when  the  patient  per- 
fectly recovered. 

M.  Baudens  relates^  two  cases  of  musket-balls  lodging  in  the 
orbital  cellular  substance.  Extraction  of  one  of  the  balls  was  first 
attempted  by  making  an  incision  through  the  lower  eyelid,  but  this 
plan  was  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  mobility  of  the  ball.  Bj 
pressing  back  the  eye,  drawing  forward  the  lower  lid,  and  intro- 
ducing a curette  behind  the  ball,  it  was  at  last  extracted. 

When  amaurosis  instantly  follows  a penetrating  wound  of  the 
orbit,  while  the  eyeball  shows  no  appearance  of  having  been  injured, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  optic  nerve  has  suflered.  1 h**»> 
Dr  Kojinetta  mentions*  the  case  of  a shoemaker,  wdio  became  nn- 
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mediately  blind  in  consequence  of  being  struck  with  an  awl  at  the 
external  orbital  angle.  He  supposes  the  optic  nerve  to  have  been 
penetrated.  The  eyeball  preserved  its  natural  appearance. 


> Gendron,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux ; Tome  i.  p.  381  ; Paris,  1770. 

2 Guthrie’s  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  146  ; London, 
1823. 

3 Clinique  des  Plaies  d’Armcs  a Feu,  p.  166;  Paris,  1836. 

* Cours  Public  d’ Ophthalmologic ; Lancette  Fran^aise,  3 Dec.  1836. 


SECTION  II. PHLEGMONOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ORBITAL 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 

It  has  already  (page  121)  been  stated  that  erysipelatous  inflam- 
niation  sometimes  spreads  from  the  eyelids  to  the  cellular  substance 
; of  the  orbit,  and  terminates  there  in  dift’use  abscess.  The  cell- 
hadar  membrane  which  envelops  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  orbit, 
(I  and  by  which  the  eyeball  is  supported,  is  also  subject  to  acute 
(•■phlegmonous  inflammation,  ending  in  suppuration,  and  forming  one 
i of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous  affections  of  the  organ  of  vision. 

; Symptoms.  During  the  first,  or  purely  inflammatory  stage,  pain 
-is  felt,  deep  in  the  orbit,  rapidly  increasing  in  severity,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  forehead  and  temple.  The  eye  is  soon  observed  to  be 
\ nmore  prominent  than  natural.  The  patient  feels  as  if  it  were  con- 
i stantly  pressed  upon,  or  as  if  the  orbit  had  become  too  small.  The 
pain  is  greatly  increased  by  touching  the  eye,  or  attempting  to 
; move  it.  The  patient  is  distressed  by  the  sensation  of  flashes  of 
» fire  in  the  eye.  Vision  soon  begins  to  fail,  from  the  pressure  exer- 
'i  cised  on  the  eyeball  by  the  inflamed  and  tumefied  parts  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  from  the  inflammation  spreading  to  the  optic  nerve 
: and  its  envelope,  and  from  the  nerve  being  put  on  the  stretch  by  the 
projection  of  the  eyeball  forwards  from  the  orbit.  The  conjunctiva 
becomes  red  and  chemosed.  In  some  cases  the  pupil  is  contracted 
? and  the  eyeball  partakes  in  tbe  inflammation.  This,  however,  is  by 
||  no  means  constantly  the  case ; matter  may  even  form  behind  the 
' vvk’  proper  textures  remain  apparently  uninjured. 

rp,  inflame,  the  iris  becomes  discoloured  and  motionless. 

, : 1 he  secretion  of  tears  is  soon  checked,  from  the  lacrymal  gland 
I inflammation,  but  till  then  there  is  epiphora. 

1 he  eyelids  are  red,  painful,  and  swoln,  as  if  affected  with  erysipe- 
I las,  and  move  with  difficulty.  The  disease  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
El  tor  erysipelas  of  the  lids,  and  nothing  effectual  being  attempted, 
U the  patient  may  perish  from  deep-seated  orbital  abscess,  inducino- 
i f Coma.  The  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  attend  these  local 
S t appearances.  The  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  frequent.  The  face  is 
G ‘ 1-  patient  is  thirsty,  his  skin  hot,  he  is  restless,  and 

■ )tten  delirious,  especially  during  the  night.  The  inflammation  may 
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extend  to  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  and  then  we 
have  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  phrenitis. 

In  the  second  stntje,  matter  having  formed  behind,  or  to  one  side 
of  the  eyeball,  this  is  still  more  protruded,  and  is  more  or  less  dis- 
torted.  It  is  sometimes  so  much  thrust  out,  as  to  project  beyond 
the  eyelids,  pushing  them  aside,  and  presenting  the  displacement 
called  exophthalmos.  The  matter  generally  presses  forwards  to  the 
front  of  the  orhit,  and  fluctuates  behind  the  conjunctiva,  or  between 
the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  one  or  other  eyelid.  In  some  cases,  there 
are  several  points  of  fluctuation  ; one  perhajis  under  the  conjunctiva, 
and  another  behind  one  or  other  eyelid.  In  one  case,  wdiich  I saw 
at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  the  matter  burst  tbrough  the  con- 
junctiva, by  tbe  upper-inner  side  of  the  eyeball,  and  appeared  as  if 
coming  from  within  the  sclerotica,  while  another  aperture  formed 
through  the  upper  eyelid,  under  the  middle  of  the  superciliary  ridge. 
The  eye  was  saved.  If  there  is  only  one  point  of  fluctuation,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  suppuration  has  taken  place  only  on 
one  side  of  the  eye.  The  eyeball,  in  this  case,  is  throwm  forw’ards 
in  an  obliipie  direction.  Not  unfrequently  the  eyeball  falls  into  the 
state  of  exophthalmia,  that  is,  it  is  not  only  protruded,  but  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Matter  is 
seen  behind  and  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  which  after  a time 
bursts,  and  allows  the  humours  to  be  evacuated.  The  photopsia  con- 
tinues, the  delirium  increases,  the  pain  becomes  more  distinctly  pul- 
sative,  and  is  of  agonizing  severity.  Vision  is  totally  destroyed. 
Even  when  the  eyeball  has  not  suft'ered  much  in  texture  from  the  in- 
flammation, the  retina  is  left  in  a state  of  insensibility.  In  some  cases, 
apoplectic  and  fatal  symptoms  occur  before  the  abscess  is  so  much  dis- 
tended as  to  pointexternally.  Rigorsgenerally  attendthesecondstage. 

If  this  disease  be  neglected  or  mistreated,  the  inflammation  may 
spread  not  only  to  the  eyeball,  but  (See  page  35)  to  the  periosteum 
and  bones  of  the  orbit,  or  the  matter  may  make  its  way  into  the 
nostril,  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  even  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

Althouirh,  in  general,  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  mem- 
brane  is  an  acute  and  rapid  disease,  it,  in  some  cases,  assumes  a 
chronic  form,  so  that,  slowly  and  without  pain,  matter  accumulates 
witiiin  the  orbit.  At  length  the  lids  become  sw'oln,  red  and  everted; 
the  eyeball  protrudes ; fluctuation  is  felt ; the  abscess  bursts,  and 
leaves  a sinus  which  is  apt  for  a great  length  of  time  to  discharge 
matter,  even  when  there  is  no  affection  of  the  bones. 

It  sometimes  happens,  from  the  indurated  and  adherent  state  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  consequent  to  orbital  abscess,  that  the  eye- 
ball remains  permanently  protruded  and  motionless.  In  this  case, 
the  tears  run  over  the  cheek,  the  eyelids  cannot  close,  the  surface  of 


the  eye  becomes  inflamed  and  tender,  and  the  patient  continues  sub- 
ject to  headach,  watchfulness,  fever,  and  great  anxiety.*  _ 


Causes.  The  causes  of  inflammation  within  the  orbit  are  cou' 
fessed  to  be,  in  many  cases,  very  obscure.  Benedict  tells  us  that 
this  disease  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  plethoric  individuals,  after 
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sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  in  scrofulous  or  otherwise 
disordered  constitutions.  Foreign  bodies  thrust  witli  violence 
between  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  eyeball,  and  even  slight 
injuries,  occurring  in  peculiar  constitutions,  or  under  particular 
circumstances  of  the  system,  may  bring  on  inflammation  of  the 
orbital  cellular  membrane.  Thus,  Weller  instances  a case  which 
‘ occurred  in  a healthy  young  woman,  who  happened,  while  in  the 
state  of  menstruation,  to  receive  a slight  lacerated  wound  of  the 
orbit.  The  fright  occasioned  by  the  injury  brought  on  interruption 
of  the  menses,  and  a severe  inflammation  of  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
orbit  followed.  The  extirpation  of  orbital  tumours  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  severe  inflammation  ending  in  suppuration.  1 have  seen  the 
same  efl’ects  follow  semi-extirpation  of  the  eyeball  for  general  cho- 
i roid  staphyloma. 

Ii  Treatment.  A vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  had 

recourse  to,  in  the  first  instance.  Copious  and  repeated  bleedings 
from  the  arm,  a liberal  application  of  leeches  round  the  orbit,  cold 
lotions  to  the  head,  free  purging,  abstinence,  rest,  and  darkness,  are 
I evidently  indicated.  Even  when  the  constitution  is  not  robust,  this 
; sort  of  treatment  must  be  followed,  to  save  the  vision,  and,  it  may 
1 be,  even  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  debility  arising  from  the  use 
- of  active  antiphlogistic  means  of  cure  may  easily  be  removed,  while 
; a temporizing  or  timid  plan  of  treatment  may  be  productive  of  the 
• most  serious  mischief.  If  the  conjunctiva  is  chemosed,  it  should  be 
freely  scarified,  or  pieces  of  it  cut  out,  which  will  procure  a consider- 
able flow  of  blood.  Benedict  recommends  sinapisms  to  the  neck, 
friction  of  the  forehead  and  temple  with  mercurial  ointment,  and 
ii  large  doses  of  calomel  internally. 

An  opening  through  the  conjunctiva,  or  through  the  eyelid,  for 
I'  ■ the  evacuation  of  the  matter  collected  within  the  orbit,  is  the  chief 
point  of  the  treatment  in  the  second  stage,  A deep  and  free 
i incision  is  to  be  made  wherever  the  fluctuation  is  discovered;  and 
f even  when  there  is  no  distinct  fluctuation,  if  other  symptoms  are 
present  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  in  all  probability  matter  has 
I formed,  it  is  safer  to  plunge  the  lancet  into  the  part  which  is  swoln, 

I and  where  we  think  suppuration  is  most  likely  to  have  taken  place, 

; than  to  allow  the  matter  to  accumulate,  the  bones  perhaps  to  suffer, 
i or  even  the  brain  to  become  affected.  Of  course,  in  opening  the 
abscess,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  eyeball  and  other  important 
parts.  1 he  incision  ought  to  be  kept  open  with  a dossil  of  lint, 
and  a poultice  is  afterwards  to  be  applied.  The  eye  is  frequently 
. to  be  fomented  with  decoction  of  poppies,  or  aqueous  solution  of 
opium.  At  the  second  or  third  dressing,  after  the  abscess  has  been 
evacuated,  the  opening  into  the  orbit  may  be  cautiouslv  examined 
with  the  probe.  If  it  is  not  deep,  the  dossil  of  lint  is  gradually  to 
be  diminished  in  thickness,  and  pushed  less  into  the  orbit,  till  the 
sinus  closes  completely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinus,  or  sinuses 
Jire  deep,  running  back  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  a mixture 
ot  tepid  water  and  laudanum  ought  daily  to  be  injected.  This  is 
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to  be  continued  till  the  probe  is  found  not  to  pass  beyond  the  eyeball. 
The  lint  may  be  introduced  to  this  depth,  and  is  not  to  be  lessened 
till  the  back  part  of  the  sinus  close.  I have  already  (Chapter  I. 
Section  ii.)  explained  the  necessary  treatment  in  cases  where  the 
bones  of  the  orbit  are  found  to  be  affected. 

If  the  eyeball  has  suffered  much,  so  that  the  aqueous  chambers 
are  distended  with  pus,  it  will  be  proper  to  open  the  cornea;  but  if 
only  a small  quantity  of  matter  is  lodged  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
or  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  we  may  rely  on  this  being 
absorbed,  if  the  general  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  orbit  is  subdued. 
If  the  vision  of  the  eye  is  completely  gone,  and  a greenish  puru- 
lent appearance  remains  behind  the  pupil,  the  lancet  should  be  plunged 
through  the  sclerotica.  Perhaps  nothing  but  a little  thin  fluid  will 
be  evacuated,  but  after  this  is  done,  the  eye  retreats,  and  the  life 
of  the  patient  may  be  saved. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  the  orbital  abscess  is  opened,  all  the 
dangerous  symptoms  have  in  general  subsided,  and  the  use  of  active 
antiphlogistic  remedies  may  be  laid  aside.  Easily  digested  food,  in 
moderate  quantities,  may  be  allowed,  and  if  the  patient  has  been 
much  weakened  by  the  previous  depletion,  some  such  tonic  may  be 
given  as  is  not  apt  to  excite  the  vascular  system. 

When  inflammation  within  the  orbit  assumes  a chronic  form, 
blisters  to  the  temple  and  forehead  are  to  be  employed,  with  calomel 
internally  till  salivation  is  produced. 

Coses.  I have  already  stated  (page  36)  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  a case  related  by  Saint- Yves,  and  of  another  by  Demours, 
in  which  this  disease  ended  in  extensive  caries  of  the  orbit. 

Mr  Lawrence  has  related,  with  bis  usual  clearness,  two  cases 
which  fell  under  his  care  in  an  early  stage  of  the  complaint.  “ Some 
time  ago,”  says  he,  “ I saw  two  instances  of  this  affection,  in  which 
the  local  and  general  symptoms  were  characterized  by  a degree  of 
violence  which  I have  hardly  ever  witnessed  in  any  other  case.” 
Case  157. — A man  between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  came  to  Mr  Lawrence, 
accompanied  by  Ins  wife,  %vho  said  he  had  suffered  such  agonizing  pain  for  the 
three  or  four  jmeceding  nights,  that  she  was  afraid  he  would  have  gone  out  of  his 
mind.  In  this  case  matter  was  presented  just  under  the  superciliary  ridge  ; after 
making  a free  opening,  a large  quantity  was  discharged,  and  upon  putting  in  a 
probe,  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 

Case  158 In  a child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  the  local  and  general 

symptoms  were  equally  severe  ; the  matter  presented  between  the  lower  lid  and 
the  globe,  but  the  quantity  which  issued,  on  making  an  opening,  was  not  very 
considerable  in  this  case.  In  both  instances  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  very  much 
))rotruded,  but  not  actually  thrust  out  between  the  eyelids,  and  after  the  matter 
was  discharged  it  receded  to  its  natural  situation.  In  the  child,  vision  was 
restored ; but  in  the  adult,  the  eye,  although  it  had  not  been  inflamed,  reniaine 
amaurotic.®  _ , 

Mr  Ware  remarks  that  if  the  suppuration  be  slow,  and  the 
matter  lie  considerably  below  the  surface,  the  eye  will^  be  protruded 
before  any  fluctuation  can  be  discovered,  and  the  existence  of  the 
nidtter  will  only  be  learned  by  paying  attention  to  the  accompanj  mg 
symptoms,  such  as  a quick  pulse,  white  tongue,  shiverings,  &c. 
I'liese  remarks  he  illustrates  by  the  following  case : — 
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Case  159.  — In  a child,  six  years  old,  Mr  Ware  passed  a lancet  on  the  side  of 
the  eve  next  the  nose,  a little  below  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  at  least  an 
inch  into  the  orbit,  before  he  reached  the  matter.  On  withdrawing  the  instrument 
its  point  was  evidently  marked  with  pus.  He  therefore  enlarged  the  aperture 
with  a blunt-pointed  bistoury,  and  discharged  a considerable  quantity  which  was 
thick  and  putrid.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  opening  by  the  insertion  of 
a small  dossil  of  lint ; on  the  removal  of  which,  a vent  wa.s  given  daily  to  new 
matter  for  a fortnight.  Its  quantity  gradually  decreased,  together  with  the 
prominence  of  the  eye ; and  at  length  it  wholly  ceased,  the  wound  healed,  and 
the  child  became  well.  The  motion  of  the  affected  eye,  however,  was  not  quite 
free  towards  the  nose  for  several  months  afterwards.^ 

Case  160. — Mrs  H.  aged  about  56,  came  under  the  care  of  Mr  Espie,  surgeon 
at  Falkirk,  on  the  16th  April  1836,  for  a disease  in  the  right  orbit.  She  stated 
■ that  about  12  years  before,  she  received  a severe  blow  over  the  right  eyebrow,  by 
coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  a lamp-post.  After  the  lapse  of  four  years  from 
: the  date  of  the  injury,  one  of  her  relations  observed  a difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  her  eyes,  but  she  herself  did  not  discover  any  thing  particular  about 
• them  for  another  period  of  four  years,  when  she  observed  that  the  riglit  eyeball 
t protruded,  without  any  other  unpletisant  symptom. 

The  protrusion  gradually  increased,  and  was  attended  with  photopsia,  double 
' vision,  dimness  of  sight,  and  much  feeling  of  tension.  She  complained  greatly  of 
. a feeling  of  traction  within  the  orhit. 

Mr  Espie  found  the  right  eyeball  protruding  downwards  and  outwards.  It 
■i  appeared  to  rest  on  the  orbitary  edge  of  the  malar  bone.  At  the  superior-internal 
I part  of  the  front  of  the  orbit,  he  discovered  a tumour,  slightly  elevated,  and  in 
. which  obscure  fluctuation  could  be  detected.  The  patient  had  not  experienced 
a any  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  The  eyelids,  and  particularly  the  upper,  were 
0 much  distended.  There  was  no  discolouration  over  the  swelling.  The  ]>atient 
; had  never  experienced  any  rigors  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Her  general 
::  health  was  good. 

_ At  this  period,  I saw  the  case,  and  advised  that  the  tumour  should  be  punctured, 
on  the  su])position  that  it  was  an  encysted  tumour. 

On  the  22d  April,  Mr  Fisjhe  punctured  the  tumour  at  its  most  prominent  part, 

. and  gave  exit  to  a large  q^uantity  of  ptis,  first  flaky  and  then  healthy.  This  was 
followed  by  immediate  relief  to  the  feelings  of  tension  and  traction.  The  double 
vision  and  other  symptomsalso  vanished.  The  eyeball  was  gently  returned,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  into  its  socket,  and  a tent  being  introduced  through  the  wound,  a com- 
jiress  and  roller  were  applied  over  the  front  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to  support  the  eyeball. 

The  case  continued  under  treatment  for  about  six  months.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  time,  on  introducing  a director,  matter  continued  to  be  discharged  by 
the  wound,  and  it  was  necessary  repeatedly  to  dilate  the  opening.  On  one  oc- 
casion of  enlarging  the  wound,  from  its  becoming  tistulous,  the  eyeball  was  seized 
with  an  involuntary  motion  from  side  to  side,  which  lasted  fully  an  hour.  On 
introducing  a probe,  which  passed  nearly  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  orbit,  no  carious  bone 
could  be  detected.  The  cj'cball  was  ultimately  restored  to  nearly  its  natural 
place  in  the  orbit,  and  the  vision  of  the  eye  was  jierfectly  jireservcd. 

unmarried  woman,  aged  25,  was  seized  with  most  acute  pain 
over  all  the  left  halt  of  her  head,  under  which  she  continued  to  suffer  for  nearly 
lo  days  without  seeking  medical  assistance.  At  length,  when  the  eye  began  to 
^ urn  red  and  to  swell,  assistance  was  called  in.  The  cheek  swelled  to  a great  size, 
and  presented  a rose-red  colour,  becoming  white  on  pressure.  The  patient  was 
alrected  with  fever,  jactitation,  and  anxiety.  On  account  of  the  swelling,  and 
inflammation,  the  eyelids  were  so  shut  up,  that  the  eyeball  could  not  be  uncovered. 
.'Viter  some  days,  the  sw  elling  suppurated,  and  having  burst  spontaneously  at  the 
eye,  a great  quantity  of  foetid  jius  was  discharged.  On 

T *vv  1*,  1 . ,i 


external  angle  of  the 


pressure,  pus  flowed  not  only  from  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  but  from  the  parts 
surrounding  the  eye,  and  from  the  cheek.  The  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and 
neighbouring  parts  soon  subsided,  so  that  the  eyeball  could  be  seen.  The  coii- 
pmctiva  was  very  red,  and  much  chemosed  ; but  the  cornea  apiieared  bright  and 
clear.  Die  pupil  was  dilated  and  the  vision  of  the  eye  was  lost. 

n the  fourth  day  after  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  the  jiafient  was  seized  with 
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a violent  nervous  fit,  which  subsided  into  a eomplete  loss  of  muscular  poM’er  and 
sensation,  with  slow,  irre*rular,  atid  stertorous  respiration,  and  a small,  intermit- 
tinsr  pulse,  and  was  soon  followed  by  death. 

On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  adipose  and  eellular  tissue  under  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids  and  cheeks  even  down  to  the  lower  jaw,  was  destroyed,  and 
that  in  place  of  cellular  substance,  the  space  between  the  eyeball,  its  muscles, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  was  tilled  witli  very  foetid  pus.  The  eyeball,  and  its 
contents,  were  cpiite  healthy,  and  the  cornea  perfectly  j)ellucid.  C)ii  opening  the 
cranium,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  to  the  depth  of 
the  lateral  ventricle,  was  in  a great  measure  destroyed  by  suppuration.  The  sup- 
puration surrounded  the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  communicated  externally  with 
the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  nerve  itself  had  not  suttered,  either  externally,  or 
internally.'*'  j 

Case  162. — J.  S.  a shoemaker,  aged  27,  robust,  but  of  an  irritable  tempera-  ; 
ment,  and  given  to  drink,  had  one  of  the  uj)))er  molar  teeth  on  the  left  jaw  ex-  ( ; 
tracted,  on  account  of  severe  toothach.  This  ■was  followed  by  swelling  and  j ■ 
redness  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  ; and  soon  after  there  appeared,  in  the  site  of  i ^ 
the  extracted  tooth,  and  under  severe  pain,  a vesicle,  of  the  size  of  a nut,  clear  f j 
like  water.  Ice-cold  water,  frequently  taken  into  the  mouth,  gave  relief;  the  pain  ^ . 
subsided,  the  vesicle  disappeared,  and  the  swelling  of  the  face  became  less.  Some  t ■ 
days  afterwards,  there  was  a profuse  flow  of  tears  from  the  left  eye,  which  soon  > j 
ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a copious  aqueous  discharge  from  the  left  nostril,  j ; 
On  the  17th  April  1830,  the  epiphora  was  abundant,  and  attended  by  photopho-  ^ \ 
bia  and  by  pressing,  sometimes  lancinating,  j)ain  in  the  head.  Towards  evening,  { 3 
the  patient  was  seized  with  rigors,  followed  by  heat ; the  photophobia  and  pain  of  | J 
the  head  became  intolerable ; the  left  half  of  the  face,  and  the  eyelids  became  sud-  j 
denly  much  swoln,  the  swelling  was  tense,  the  eyeball  motionless,  and  sharp  f i 
burning  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks.  The  patient  slept  none  that  night,  and  was  ^ 
occasionally  troubled  with  photopsia.  i 

Early  on  the  18th,  the  ])aticnt  complained  of  weakness,  with  alternate  feelings  f 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  great  thirst.  The  eyelids,  and  left  cheek,  were  more  swoln  | 
and  tense  ; the  photopsia  constant ; and  the  eye  deprived  of  vision.  Fomentations  I' 
and  other  means  weire  tried  ; but  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and  after^ 
another  sleepless  night,  on  account  of  the  severe  jrulsative  hemicrania,  the  patient^H 
applied  for  relief,  on  the  19th,  at  the  Ophthalmological  Clinic  in  Prague.  ^ 

The  symptoms  were  intense  fever,  w'lth  frequent,  hard  pulse  ; constipation  for’  I 
three  days ; the  left  eyelids  enormously  swoln,  elastic,  dark  red,  and  extremely  | 
painful  ; the  eyeball  was  fixed,  but  could  not  be  exposed  to  view  on  account  of  the  j 
tenseness  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids  ; constant  photopsia  ; pulsating  pain,  almost 
insufferable,  which  concentrated  itself  chiefly  in  the  eyeball,  and  was  attended  by  > 
a feeling  of  the  eye  being  too  big  for  the  socket ; the  eyeball  somewhat  protruded ; 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  glued  together  with  yellowish  tough  mucus. 

Professor  Fischer  bled  the  patient  to  the  extent  of  12  ounces,  and  put  on 
1 2 leeches  round  the  eye,  followed  by  a cold  lotion,  frequently  renewed.  In- 
ternally, a decoction  of  marshmallow  roots,  with  nitre  and  tartrate  of  potash, 
was  given  in  doses  every  two  hours.  The  patient  felt  much  relieved  by  the  blood- 
letting and  leeching,  as  well  as  by  the  cold  application.  In  the  evening,  he  seemed 
generally  better,  and  had  had  one  stool.  The  eye  was  in  the  same  state  as  for- 
merly, only  the  pain  was  less,  but  still  j)ulsative.  Twelve  more  leeches  were 
applied,  and  the  rest  of  the  treatment  continued.  This  night,  the  patient  slept 
some  hours. 

20th.  The  pain  in  the  eye  had  augmented,  although  the  swelling  was  more 
confined  to  the  eyelids,  and  less  tense.  The  eyelids  could  with  difficulty  be  scM- 
rated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  the  cheinosed  conjunctiva  to  be  seen ; the 
cornea  appeared  natural,  the  pupil  contracted  and  fixed.  In  the  evening,  the  pam 
of  the  head  and  eye  increasing,  13  leeches  were  applied.  , i 

During  the  two  following  days,  the  pain  was  less,  and  the  patient  had  mo 
rest  during  the  night.  The  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid  affected  more  its  inne  j 
extremity,  without  becoming  soft  or  fluctuating.  An  emollient  poultice  was  ap  » 

'23d.  Fluctuation  being  distinct  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  the  abscess  wa-  ■ 
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opened,  and  a large  quantity  of  foetid  yellow-greenish  matter  was  discharged. 
The  swelling  fell  at  the  inner  angle,  but  continued  unchanged  at  the  outer  angle 
and  in  the  lower  eyelid.  The  eyelids  could  now  bo  separated  with  less  pain,  per- 
mitting the  cornea  to  be  seen  covered  with  puro-iriucus,  the  conjunctiva  bulbi 
swoln  and  fleshy,  and  folds  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  protruding  at  the  outer 
angle  from  between  the  eyelids. 

The  general  health  became  much  improved,  the  tongue  clean,  appetite  natural, 
bowels  rather  slow.  The  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head  was  sometimes  severe, 
and  at  other  times  seemed  entirely  gone.  The  patient  passed  the  nights  pretty 
, quietly,  he  slept,  and  felt  refreshed.  His  mind  was  undisturbed.  The  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  continued  to  decrease  ; the  flow  of  matter  was  copious,  and  purulent 
shreds  required  often  to  be  removed  from  the  opening, 
i From  the  1st  till  the  7th  May,  the  patient  complained  only  of  a frequent  and 
irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  The  swelling  of  the  lower  eyelid  continued  ; the  eye- 
! ball  became  moveable  ; a prolapsus  iridis  had  taken  place  through  the  cornea  ; 

I I the  patient  saw  none  with  the  eye.  The  great  quantity  of  pus  which  flowed  from 
' I the  abscess,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a collection  of  matter  deep  in  the 
: orbit.  The  patient  was  therefore  advised  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  or  to  sit  with  his 

; i head  bent  forwards,  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  matter. 

i 8th.  Acid  eructations,  which  ceased  after  the  use  of  some  effervescing  powders, 
(■  9th.  Somnolence  ; expression  of  countenance  changed  ; he  complained  of  a 
! j i strong  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  left  half  of  his  head  ; retching,  and  vomiting  of 
fp  slimy  bilious  fluid  ; skin  moist ; pulse  slow,  soft,  and  full  ; swelling  fallen  ; dis- 
i;  I charge  diminished.  It  appeared  probable  that  purulent  ett’usion  had  taken  place 

' within  the  head.  Two  grains  of  calomel,  with  half  a grain  of  digitalis,  were  or- 
I dered  every  two  hours.  Four  hours  after,  convulsions  of  the  right  upper  and 
5|!  lower  extremities  supervened,  with  stertorous  respiration  and  insensibility.  The 
k . dose  of  the  powders  was  increased,  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  upon  the 
. : head,  sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
clysters  with  tartar  emetic  were  administered. 

^ On  the  10th,  the  patient  died  convulsed  and  apoplectic. 

On  dissection,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  found  to  be  much  dis- 
^ : tended,  and  the  membrane  itself,  where  it  invested  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left 
I ! hemisphere  of  the  brain,  was  extensively  discoloured,  being  turned  to  a dirty  grey. 

ii  The  pia  mater,  especially  on  the  left  side,  was  likewise  strongly  injected  with 
4 blood.  The  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  contained  in  its  interior  a great 
j collection  of  pus,  communicating  with  the  lateral  ventricle  which  was  partially 
S'  filled  with  matter.  The  thalamus  of  the  left  side  presented  a greyish-brown  colour, 
U and  soft  papp}'  consistence  ; and  of  the  same  appearance  was  the  inferior  sur- 
ti  face  of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  The  substance  of  the  cerebellum  was  softer  than 

natural.  The  pons  Varolii  was  entirely  covered  with  matter,  and  its  substance 
soft.  The  fourth  ventricle  was  full  of  matter  ; the  walls  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius 
were  destroyed  by  suppuration  ; the  corpora  striata  of  a bluish-grey  colour.  At 
f the  basis  of  the  brain,  there  were  about  2 drachms  of  bloody  serum. 

On  dissecting  the  eyeball,  the  sclerotica,  choroid,  lens,  and  vitreous  body  were 
found  healthy.  Even  the  optic  nerve  showed  no  remarkable  disease.  Of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  only  the  rectus  superior  was  involved  in  the  iiroccss  of  sup- 
pura  ion.  The  roof  of  the  orbit,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  of  a 
• a friable  that  the  least  pressure  broke  through  it,  and 
in  ee  m the  middle  ot  this  space  the  bone  was  already  penetrated,  so  that  the 
cerebral  abscess  communicated  there  with  the  abscess  in  the  orbit.  The  floor  of 
t e orbit  was  also  of  a bluish-grey  colour,  and  drilled  through,  so  that  the  probe 
Pf  sed  into  the  antrum  and  to  the  back  part  of  the  soft  palate.  The  antrum  was  full 
ot  matter,  which  had  made  its  way  through  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.^ 

' Guthrie  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  155  ; London,  1823 
Lectures  in  the  Lancet ; Vol.  ix.  p.  500  ; London,  1S2G. 

; 3 Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Eiiiphora,  &c.  p.  295.  London  1818 

; ^ Eurserius,  Institutiones  Medicinae  Practica; ; Vol.  iii.  p.  9 ; Lipsim,  1798. 

rischcr,  Klimscher  Unterricht  in  der  Augenheilkunde  ; p.  9;  Prag,  1832. 
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SECTION  III infiltration  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR 

MEMBRANE. 


Tliere  are  recorded  several  very  remarkable  instances  of  exoph- 
thalmos, in  which  neither  sanguineous  effusion,  inflammation  of  the 
orbital  cellular  membrane,  nor  any  circumscribed  orbital  tumour 
appears  to  have  existed.  In  some  of  the  cases  to  which  I refer,  the 
exophthalmos  yielded  to  the  use  of  remedies,  and  although  it  is  im-  . 
})0ssible  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  cause  to  which  the 
protrusion  of  the  eye  was  owing,  the  facts  are  too  valuable  to  be,  on  ‘ : 
this  account,  passed  over  without  notice.  Saint- Yves  entitles  the  t 
chapter  in  which  he  narrates  the  three  cases  which  I am  about  to  | - 
quote,  Des  Amas  d llumeurs  qni  se  font  derriere  le  Globe  de  I’CEil.  i < 
Mr  Ware'  speaks  of  similar  instances  of  projection  of  the  eye,  as  | ' 
occasioned  by  a morbid  accumulation  of  the  substance  on  which  the  ; 
eye  rests  in  the  orbit,  and  tells  us  that  the  repeated  application  of  j \ 
leeches  on  the  temple  and  forehead  has  been  of  great  use  in  subdu-  i 
ing  the  disease.  In  one  case  which  came  under  his  care,  the  pro-  ^ 4 
jection  was  speedily  diminished  by  opening  the  temporal  artery,  and  ? | 
after  the  ble^inff  ceased,  converting  the  orifice  into  an  issue.  In  < 4 
another  case,  a perfect  cure  was  accomplished  by  the  application  of  \ | 
a large  caustic  behind  the  ear.  Cases  92  and  93  prove,  by  dissec-  - 1 
tion,  that  the  eye  may  be  pushed  from  the  socket,  by  a cause  dis-  ^i.  | 
tinct  from  abscess,  or  circumscribed  tumour.  Inflammation  of  the  i | 
periosteum  of  the  orbit,  terminating  in  thickening  of  that  membrane,  1 1 
or  of  the  bones  (see  case  58),  might  occasion  symptoms  similar  to  ^ 1 
those  produced  by  infiltration  of  the  orbital  cellular  membrane,  and  :•  J 
might  yield,  perhaps,  to  the  same  remedies.  ■ 

Case  163. — In  the  first  case  related  by  Saint- Yves,  lie  supposed  the  fatty  ‘ 1 
cellular  substance  behind  the  globe  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  lacryinal  gland,  to  ' 
have  been  tumefied  by  the  effusion  of  a viscid  liquid.  The  eyeball  was  protruded  . 
at  least  three  lines.  Several  surgeons  who  were  consulted  wished  to  extirpate 
the  lacrymal  gland,  in  the  hope  that  the  suppuration  of  the  wound  would  lead  to 
the  replacement  of  the  eye,  and  dissipate  the  swelling  within  the  orbit.  Saint- 
Yves  objected  to  this  proposal,  being  afraid  lest  the  disease,  which  appeared  to 
him  of  a scrofulous  nature,  might  degenerate  into  cancer.  He  cured  it  jierfectly 
by  a tjiree  months’  course  of  mthiops  mineral. 

Case  164. — The  subject  of  Saint-Yves’  second  case  was  a young  man,  who 
came  to  Paris,  with  the  globe  of  the  eye  inflamed,  and  extremely  protruded.  The 
eyelids,  pressed  by  the  globe  against  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  were  swoln,  and  the 
upper  was  even  beginning  to  be  livid,  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  a state  of  gangrene. 

The  patient  attributed  his  complaint  to  a coup  de  soleil,  which  had  been  followed 
first  of  all  by  pain  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  then  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. 
Saint-Yves  concluded  from  the  symptoms,  that  either  there  was  an  abscess  behind 
the  eye,  or  that  the  fatty  cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit  was  tumefied  by  in- 
filtration. Had  he  been  certain  that  it  was  an  abscess,  he  would  have  pushed  a 
lancet  through  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  afraid 
of  doing  so  without  reason,  he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a sorbefacient  treat- 
ment. He  ordered,  therefore,  8 grains  of  calomel  at  night,  with  a dose  oi 
senna,  manna,  and  jalap  next  morning  ; and  in  the  meantime  bled  the  patient 
from  the  external  jugular  vein.  Finding  that  the  first  dose  produced  some  good 
effect,  he  continued  the  calomel  and  the  purgative  mixture  ; and  in  a few  da)S 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  exophthalmos  completely  removed. 
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Case  165. — Saint- Yves  relates  a third  case,  in  wliich  the  symptoms  were  for  a 
time  alleviated  by  the  use  of  remedies  ; but  at  length  the  pain  growing  insup- 
portable, and  totally  preventing  sleep,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  becoming  disor- 
^nized,  he  removed  the  contents  of  the  orbit.  Unfortunately  he  neglects  to  give 
any  account  of  their  appearance  on  dissection,  although  he  speaks  confidently  of 
the  cause  of  the  protrusion,  as  un  avias  dhumeurs  visgueuses.- 

Case  166. — Louis  quotes,  from  the  Medicina  Septenlrionalis  of  Bonetus,  the 
case  of  a girl,  three  years  of  age,  whose  right  eye  was  almost  entirely  protruded 
from  the  orbit.  Bonetus  was  asked  whether  a seton  in  the  neck  was  likely  to  be 
useful.  He  observed  that  the  child’s  clothes  were  much  shorter  before  than  be- 
hind, and  this  led  him  to  examine  the  abdomen.  He  found  it  extremely  tumid, 
tense,  and  hard.  The  child,  in  fact,  presented  the  symptoms  of  tabes  infantum. 
Bonetus  thought  that  nothing  could  be  done  directly  for  the  eye,  but  that  the 
' obstructed  state  of  the  bowels  only  should  be  attended  to.  After  being  purged, 

■ she  was  jnit  on  the  use  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  for  a month.  The  exophthalmos 
; gradually  deereased  as  the  abdomen  fell ; and  by  the  time  that  the  digestive  or- 
gans were  restored  to  a state  of  health,  the  eyeball  had,  without  any  other  means 

; of  cure,  recovered  completely  its  natural  situation  .‘t 

i Case  167. — A man,  aged  40,  experienced  for  four  or  five  days  a racking  pain 
' i in  the  right  orbit,  temple,  and  side  of  the  head.  When  he  came  to  the  hospital, 
1 1 these  s^’mptoms  Mere  getting  worse,  attended  with  high  fever,  but  no  derange- 
1 ment  of  the  intellectual  functions.  Active  antiphlogistic  treatment  M as  resorted 

■ 1 to  for  four  days,  M ithout  alleviation  ; at  the  end  of  M'hich  time,  and  in  the  course 
t of  one  night,  the  eyelids  became  enormously  tumid  and  red,  M hich  state  extended 

! I for  a certain  distance  to  the  temple  and  cheek  ; the  eye  Mas  extremely  protruded 
■i  i doM-nwards  and  outMards,  but  vision  not  impaired. 

It  Mas  thought  the  symptoms  might  be  OM'ing  to  an  abscess  in  the  orbit.  An 
; i incision  was  accordingly  made  through  the  upper  eyelid,  but  though  first  a scalpel, 
;t  then  a bistoury,  M'ere  plunged  very  deep,  no  matter  issued.  A poultice  M’as 
I ordered,  and  next  day,  no  pus  having  appeared,  a bistoury,  says  Mr  Hamilton, 
' was  SM’ept  nearly  right  round  the  eye,  and  so  deep  as  almost  to  endanger  the 
< optic  nerve.  This  M'as  not  more  successful  than  the  former  operation  ; every 
s symptom  became  aggravated,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  patient  became  stupid, 
s and  soon  expired.  His  intellect  and  vision  continued  unimpaired  till  within  the 
ilast  few  hours. 

A post-mortem  examination  showed  the  swelling  of  the  orbit  to  depend  on  the 
!.  effusion  of  serum,  no  matter  being  discovered  ; but  a circumscribed  abscess  ex- 
sisted  in  the  right  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  rest  of  the  brain  being  healthy.* 


* Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Epiphora,  &c.  p.  295  ; London,  1818. 

* Nouveau  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  p.  141  ; Paris,  1722. 

3 Memoires  de  1’ Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie ; Tome  xiii.  p.  350  ; 12mo  ; 
Paris,  1774. 

^ * Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  ; Vol.  ix.  p.  262  ; Dublin,  1836. 
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SECTION  IV. — SCIRRHUS  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 

1 he  cellular  substance  near  the  front  of  the  orbit  sometimes  be- 
comes hard,  tuberculated,  and  actually  scirrhous.  Behind  the  eye- 
ball, it  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  morbid  condition. 


Case  168.— A piece  of  limestone  struck  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbit,  producing 
a lacerated  M ound  of  no  great  extent,  and  M’hich  readily  healed.  Sometime  after, 
# I a small  hard  swelling,  formed  at  the  site  of  the  injury)  was  extirpated,  and  was 
I tound  to  contain  a minute  fragment  of  limestone.  After  some  months,  another 
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small  tumour  made  its  appearance  in  the  same  spot,  and  in  connexion  with  it  • 
anotlier,  attaclied  so  firmly  to  the  edj'e  of  the  orbit,  that  it  was  taken  for  an  ex- 
ostosis. In  a few  weeks,  a third  circumscribed  swelling  was  discovered  running 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  more  moveable  than  that  last  mentioned,  but 
as  firm  to  the  touch  as  a jjiece  of  cartilage.  The  ])atient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Samuel  Clarke,  whom  1 assisted  at  the  removal  of  the  tumours.  The  two  which 
felt  so  like  exostoses,  lay  partly  within  the  orbit,  and  adhered^firmly  to  its  peri, 
osteum.  On  making  a section  of  them,  they  presented  the  white  striated  texture 
of  scirrhus.  The  extirpation  was  accomplished  after  a semilunar  incision,  running 
parallel  to  the  outer  and  low  er  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  every  particle  of  indurated 
substance  was  carefully  removed.  More  than  a year  after  the  operation,  there 
was  no  return  of  the  disease. 

Case  109. — A man,  aged  36,  was  admitted  into  the  ITupital  de  la  Charite, 
with  the  left  eye  in  the  state  of  exophthalmos.  It  projected  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  edge  df  the  orbit,  and  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  vision,  without  any  • ■ 
change  in  its  form  or  lustre.  The  disease  had  commenced  two  years  before,  but 
the  sight  of  the  eye,  although  constantly  becoming  weaker,  had  been  totally  ex- 
tinguished only  for  two  months.  The  patient  saw  quite  well  with  the  other  eye. 

Professor  Roux  Judged  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  indispensable,  and  found  that 
the  disease  consisted  princi))ally  in  a scirrhous  affection  of  the  cellular  and  adi])ose 
tissue  of  the  orbit.  The  sclerotica  appeared  somewdiat  thicker  and  harder,  and 
the  vitreous  humour  more  fluid  and  iii  greater  quantity  than  natural.  The  optic 
nerve  had  been  de))rived  of  its  functions  only  by  the  comj)rcssion  which  it  had 
undergone  in  the  orbit.* 


* Revue  Medicale  ; Tome  iv.  p.  398  ; Paris,  1832. 


SECTION  I SARCOMATOUS  AND  ENCYSTED  TUMOURS  IN  THE  ORBIT. 

Symptoms.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  a morbid  growth  within 
the  orbit,  it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  displacement,  protrusion,  and 
immobility  of  tbe  eye,  pressure  on  the  eyeball  and  its  nerves,  so  as 
to  cause  pain,  and  traction  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  added  to  the 
pressure,  brings  on  amaurosis.  This  last  is  often  the  earliest 
symptom  which  attracts  attention.  A great  degree  of  deformity  is 
produced  by  the  unnatural  position  of  the  eyeball  in  such  cases, 
even  when  it  is  not  at  all  affected  in  structure.  There  is  intolerance 
of  light,  the  tears  run  over  the  cheek,  the  pain  extends  from  the  or- 
bit to  tbe  temple  and  rest  of  the  head,  and  at  length  the  eye  inflames, 
bursts,  and  is  disorganized.  . B 

The  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  orbit  are  more  or  less  of  a firm  ■ 
consistence,  and  often  very  hard.  They  are  less  frequent,  and  grow  ■ 
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D more  slowly  than  the  encysted  tumours,  but  seldom  reach  so  great  a 
I-  size.  The  contents  of  the  encysted  tumours  are  very  various  ; 
i;  sometimes  limpid  (hygroma ) like  white  of  egg,  in  other  cases  a thick 
I"  bloody  fluid,  in  others  a substance  like  suet  ( steotoma pap  ( athe- 
roma), or  honey  ( meliceris ) } Sometimes  the  cyst  is  thin  and 

-serous,  in  other  cases  thick  and  fibrous.  Occasionally  hairs  are 
'.found  growing  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst. 

No  part  of  the  orbit  is  exempt  from  becoming  the  seat  of 
''tumours.  They  grow  near  the  front  of  the  cavity,  so  as  from  the 
ffirst  to  advance  before  the  eyeball.  Their  most  frequent  situation 
ids  below  the  eye  and  somewhat  behind  it.  They  grow  above  and 
' behind  the  eye.  Less  frequently  are  they  found  by  the  nasal  or 
I temporal  side  of  the  orbit.  In  some  cases,  they  have  surrounded 
; lithe  optic  nerve. 

Their  connexions  are  very  different ; sometimes  loose,  so  that  on 
[f'Bxposing  the  tumour,  it  is  easily  separated  and  extracted,  while  in 
h ■‘Other  cases  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  muscles  and  nerves,  insinuates 
[ ritself  between  these  parts,  involves  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  adheres 
i'firmly  to  the  eyeball,  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  walls  of  the  orbit. 

\ They  have  all  a tendency  to  advance  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  or- 
I'oit,  pushing  on  between  its  walls  and  the  eyeball,  pressing  the  eye- 
i'oall  forwards  and  to  one  side,  projecting  the  eyelids  or  everting  them, 
i.and  elevating  the  conjunctiva.  When  considerably  advanced,  we 
^are  able  to  detect  a degree  of  fluctuation  in  many  of  the  encysted 
liumours,  while  the  sarcomatous  feel  solid  and  resisting.  The  en- 
sf  eysted  are  often  so  soft,  that  on  pressure  they  seem  to  retire  within 
r.j'he  orbit,  appearing  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 
S i They  are  always  more  elastic  to  the  touch  than  the  sarcomatous 
SI  rUmours. 

f In  some  cases,  a great  degree  of  oedema  of  the  eyelids  comes  on 

Itnd  obscures  an  orbital  tumour  previously  distinctly  felt,  and  even 
he  opposite  lids  sometimes  swell  to  a large  size,  as  well  as  those 
iovering  the  orbit  in  which  the  tumour  is.  Under  such  circumstances, 
ve  are  obliged  to  judge  a good  deal  from  the  previous  history  of  the 
•ase,  and  the  displacement  of  the  eyeball. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pressure  of  a tumour  within 
y|  he  orbit  will  sometimes  dilate  that  cavity,  or  induce  inflammation 
' ind  caries  of  its  walls,  the  eyeball  continuing  to  resist  the  effects  of 
he  pressure.  In  this  case  matter  is  apt  to  collect,  which,  bursting 
hrough  one  of  the  eyelids,  allows  the  probe  to  be  passed  into  con- 
t-  act  with  the  diseased  bone,  by  the  side  of  the  tumour.  A tumour 
. n the  orbit,  if  altogether  left  to  itself,  may  extend  to  a very  great 
ize,  and  at  length  prove  the  occasion  of  the  patient’s  death  by 
iressure  on  the  brain. 

. Causes.  Blows  on  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  exposure  to  cold, 

■ re  the  causes  most  frequently  referred  to,  in  the  cases  of  orbital 
utnours  on  record. 

^ Encysted  tumours  of  the  orbit  have  been  described  as  hydatids  by 
Schmidt,  Weldon,  Delpech,  and  others.  Hydatids  do  occur 
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occasionally  in  the  orbit;  but  there  is  no  good  ground  tor  believing 
that  the  tumours  referred  to  by  those  authors,  partook  of  the  nature 
of  entozoa. 

Treatment.  Leeches  round  the  orbit,  counter-irritation,  and 
sorbefacient  remedies,  as  iodine,  both  internally  and  externally, 
appear  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  in  cases  of  orbital  tumours. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  either  to  the  palliative 
cure  of  puncturing  encysted  tumours,  or  to  partial  or  total  extirpa- 
tion. The  last  mentioned  is  the  only  means  indeed  which  we 
can  adopt,  when  the  tumour  is  solid  or  sarcomatous.  When  an 
encysted  tumour  contains  a fluid,  puncturing  the  cyst  always  aflbrds 
temporary  relief,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  followed  by  a radical 
cure. 

1.  Puncture  of  encysted  tumours.  Encysted  tumours  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  superficial  situations,  are  apt 
to  burst  in  consequence  of  blows,  or  at  length  give  way  simply  from 
distension,  and  discharge  their  contents.  The  cyst  remains  for  a 
time,  and  seems  to  operate  like  a foreign  substance ; inflammation 
comes  on,  ending  in  suppuration,  and  the  cyst,  especially  if  it  be  of 
the  thin  serous  kind,  either  separately  and  entire,  or  along  with  the 
matter  and  broken  down  into  shreds,  is  evacuated ; after  which  the 
cavity,  formerly  occupied  by  the  tumour,  contracts  and  heals  up. 
Upon  this  course,  sometimes  followed  by  nature,  is  founded  the 
practice  of  puncturing  encysted  tumours,  and  evacuating  their  con- 
tents. It  is  not  a practice  to  be  much  commended.  It  is  tedious 
and  uncertain;  for  the  cyst  may  not  come  away  for  weeks  or  months,  i 
and  if  any  portion  of  it  is  left  behind,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  if  the 
whole  of  it  is  left,  a new  collection  of  fluid  is  apt  to  take  place.  It  I 
may  also  happen  in  the  orbit,  as  it  has  often  hajipened  in  othe§  ; 
parts  of  the  body,  that  this  practice  of  puncturing  encysted  tumours  i 
may  produce  great  pain  and  irritation,  and  give  rise  to  a fungous  j 
growth  from  the  inside  of  the  cyst,  especially  if  its  walls  are  thick  i 
and  fibrous.  The  difficulty,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  of  completely 
extirpating  encysted  tumours  of  the  orbit,  and  on  the  other,  the  total 
subsidence  of  the  swelling,  and  the  return  of  the  eye  to  its  natural 
situation,  after  the  contents  of  the  cyst  arc  evacuated,  have  occasion- 
ally led.  surgeons  to  content  themselves  with  this  palliative  plan  of 
treatment. 

On  puncturing  encysted  tumours  in  the  orbit,  an  oily  matter  is 
^ not  unfrequently  discharged,  very  like  pus  ; and  hence  tumours  of 

^ this  sort  may  sometimes  have  been  mistaken  for  abscesses. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  accidental  bursting  of  an 
orbital  encysted  tumour  : — 

Case  170.— A lively  girl,  about  17  years  of  age,  had  a small  opening  at  the 
4 temporal  edge  of  the  left  orbit,  close  to  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

' morning  she  found  the  neighbourhood  of  this  opening  somewhat  swoln,  and  by  , 

pressure  evacuated  through  it  a quantitj'  of  a whitish,  pretty  consistent,  ''°Py 
substance,  something  like  half-fluid  tallow.  The  origin  of  her  complaint  was  her  ^ 
suddenly  leaping  against  a door,  believing  it  to  be  open,  when  it  was  shut,  anc  ® 
which  she  struck  violently  with  the  left  side  of  her  head.  Ihe  part  immediate  y A 
became  swoln  and  livid.  Fomentations  and  poultices  were  employed,  and  e f 
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immediate  consequences  of  the  contusion  were  removed.  After  some  time,  a 
- small  swelling  made  its  appearance  under  the  skin  of  the  part  which  had  been 
• struck.  This  swelling  increased,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  embrocations  and 
i the  like,  and  much  disfigifi'ed  the  girl’s  countenance.  It  had  acquired  the  size  of 
I , a walnut,  and  a day  was  fixed  for  its  extirpation,  when  she  happened  by  accident 
i , again  to  strike  her  head  against  the  same  door  so  violently,  that  the  cuticle  was 
i-  stript  from  ott‘  the  part,  and  the  tumour  so  much  bruised  that  it  suppurated.  The 
; abscess  was  opened,  the  cyst  gave  way,  and  a yellowish-white  substance,  like 
honcj',  was  discharged,  after  which  the  wound  contracted  to  the  small  opening, 
nvhich  existed  when  Dr  Schwarz,  the  narrator  of  the  case,  sa\v  the  patient.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  urge  her  to  have  the  cyst  removed  by  operation,  as 
the  inconvenience  of  emptying  it  from  time  to  time  was  but  trifling. 

In  the  two  following  cases,  the  puncturing  of  encysted  tumours 
in  the  orbit,  proved  a radical  cure. 

' Case  171. — Cure  by  puncture  and  suppuration.  A shoemaker,  aged  45  years, 
i had  the  left  eye  prominent,  and  almost  entirely  out  of  its  orbit.  This  exoph- 
fdhalmos  had  come  on  gradually,  attended  with  pain,  but  without  inflammation. 
TThc  eye  was  pushed  out  by  a hard  tumour,  which  appeared  to  be  situated  between 
[lithe  globe  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Several  practitioners  in  Paris  were  of 
[.opinion  that  the  tumour  was  cancerous.  The  protruded  eye  was  not  enlarged, 
'['but  was  deprived  of  sight  from  compression  and  traction  of  the  optic  nerve. 

. KRicherand  proposed  to  the  patient  to  extirpate  this  suspected  carcinoma,  although 
-from  the  renitency  of  the  tumour  he  had  his  doubts  concerning  its  nature.  After 
jiaaving  disunited  the  eyelids  at  their  outer  angle,  and  divided  the  conjunctiva,  he 
; -hought  proper,  before  going  on  with  the  operation,  to  assure  himself  of  the  real 
' uiature  of  the  disease  by  plunging  into  it  the  point  of  his  knife.  This  was  followed 
|i.)y  the  exit  of  2 or  3 ounces  of  a fluid  similar  to  white  of  egg.  Being  now 
I'lCertain  that  the  exophthalmos  depended  on  an  encysted  tumour,  and  the  eye 

Iiuiaving  already,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cyst,  retired  partly  into 
fcds  natural  place,  llicherand  renounced  the  idea  of  extirpation,  and  contented 
ft  ainiself  with  applying  wet  compresses  over  the  eye.  Considerable  inflammation 
^followed,  for  which  he  bled  the  patient.  The  cyst  suppurated,  and  the  patient 
vas  cured  after  the  excision  of  some  excrescences  formed  by  the  conjunctiva.^ 
Case  172. — Cyst  discharged,  after  being  punctured,  A woman  was  brought 
o Mr  Weldon,  with  one  of  her  eyes  considerably  protruded.  About  two  years 
wfore,  she  felt  a fulness  of  the  eye,  and  a stiffness  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  they 
noved  with  ditflculty.  As  these  symptoms  increased,  she  became  sensible  of  a 
eeling  of  pressure  and  uneasiness  in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  gradually  became 
•ainful,  especially  on  moving  it.  At  length  the  eye  became  immovable,  and  the 
lain  increased  to  such  a degree  of  violence,  that  the  patient  at  times  became 
lelirious.  W’hen  Mr  W.  saw  her,  the  eye  was  considerably  protruded  forwards, 
Jid  rather  upwards,  towards  the  inner  angle.  The  ej’elids  were  open  and 
mmovable,  and  there  was  a general  fulness  of  the  surrounding  integuments. 
The  sight  had  been  lost  about  12  months,  and  the  iris  was  motionless.  The 
P lood-vcssels  of  the  eye  were  full  and  turgid.  The  pain  she  described  as  being 
>H  ntolerable,  and  almost  without  remission,  extending  at  times  over  the  whole 
j lead,  but,  in  general,  pretty  much  confined  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the 
■ j ituatiqn  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  was  attended  by  a sense  of  pressure  and  great 

I.istention.  On  feeling  the  integuments  that  covered  the  orbit  beneath  the  eye, 
he  sensation  to  thc^  finger  resembled  that  produced  by  feeling  a loose  fatty  sub- 
tance,  but  on  examining  the  part  more  attentively,  a deep-seated  fluctuation  was 
ery  evident.  I he  parts  were  free  from  any  tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure. 
V'ith  a cataract-knife,  Mr  W.  made  a puncture  into  the  tumour,  from  the  middle 
F the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  pressed  out  a small  quantity  of  transparent 
aid.  He  then  extended  the  wound  for  nearly  an  inch  towards  the  outer  canthus, 
iking  care  to  keep  the  point  of  the  knife  sufficiently  deep,  and  to  carry  it  forwanis 
• the  same  time,  so  as  to  open  the  cyst  very  freely.  About  two  table-spoonfuls 
a clear  transparent  fluid,  slightly  adhesive,  came  away.  This  was  followed  bv 
stantaneous  ease,  while  the  eye  sunk  nearly  into  its  natural  jilace.  The  lip's 
■ the  wound  were  kept  asunder,  and  in  five  or  six  days,  the  cyst,  which  Mr 
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V.  fancies  to  liave  been  a hydatid,  appeared  in  view,  and  was  withdrawn.  This 
coat,  as  Mr  W.  terms  it,  was  spherical,  rather  thicker  than  the  coats  of  hydatids 

u ^ size  usually  are,  and  had  a smooth  shininp;’  surface.  The  dis- 

charge gradually  lessened,  and  the  wound  healed  without  farther  trouble  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks.  The  jiain  and  affection  of  the  head  totally  ceased,  and 
the  eye,  to  a common  observer,  appeared  as  the  other.  The  iris  remained  motion- 
less,  and  the  sight  totally  lost."^ 

Case  173. — Death  after  the  operation  of  puncturing  a cyst,  which  was  pro. 
longed  through  the  foramen  opticum  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Louis 
Bonnet,  aged  20,  from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  had  a considerable 
tumour  which  filled  the  left  orbit,  and  formed  so  large  a projection  between  the 
eyelids,  that  they  were  kept  separate  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a half.  The  intermediate  space  was  covered  by  inflamed  conjunctiva, 
scarcely  any  trace  remained  of  the  cornea,  and  the  eye  was  atrophic.  The 
tumour  which  distended  the  lids,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  orbit,  was  so  placed 
between  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  that  it  was  moved  by  their  contractions  as  the 
eye  naturally  is.  The  renitency  of  the  tumour  showed  it  to  be  encysted. 

The  patient  could  say  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  disease.  He  recollected  that 
in  the  commencement,  he  had  pretty  smart  pain,  for  a month,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  followed  by  gradual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  that  the  vision  became 
weaker  and  wmaker  as  the  eye  protruded,  and  that  the  cornea  ulcerated  and 
burst,  allowing  the  humours  to  escape. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  had  undergone  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  dilatation,  so  much  so,  as  to  change  the  form  of  the  forehead,  nose,  and 
upper  jaw.  The  opposite  orbit  seemed  natural,  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  perfect, 
the  other  senses  and  the  intellect  entire.  The  patient  had  no  headach,  and 
perceived  no  difterence  in  the  power  of  the  two  sides  of  his  body.  He  suffered 
most  from  frequent  conjunctival  inflammation,  and  was  earnestly  desirous  of  a 
cure. 

Delpech  plunged  a straight  bistoury  through  the  middle  of  the  lower  lid,  the 
point  w’here  the  tumour  felt  most  renitent  and  fluctuating.  A transparent, 
yellowish  fluid  was  immediately  ejected  with  great  force.  The  quantity,  also,  was  i 
much  more  than  Delpech  had  expected,  even  taking  into  account  the  enlarged  li 
size  of  the  orbit.  On  passing  his  finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  tumour,  he  found,  J 
as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the  cyst  was  of  the  sero-mucous  kind,  and  that  it  pre-  I 
sented  numerous  irregular  indurations ; but  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
discovered  that  the  cavity  was  prolonged  into  that  of  the  cranium,  through  the 
foramen  opticum,  which  was  dilated  to  such  a size  as  readily  to  admit  his  fore- 
finger ! Caddis  was  gently  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  and  the  edges  of 
the  wound  kept  separate  by  a fold  of  linen  covered  with  cerate. 

The  patient  suft’ered  but  little  during  the  first  two  days  ; but  on  the  3d  day, 
the  symptoms  announced  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Pain 
extended  from  the  wound  to  the  forehead  and  occi])ut ; the  features  of  the  patient! 
change<l ; and  notwithstanding  venesection,  emollient  fomentations  of  the  head, 
and  other  remedies,  he  was  very  restless  during  the  night,  and  somewhat  delirious. 
Next  day,  his  pulse  was  more  frequent,  with  burning  heat  of  skin.  Twenty  i 
leeches  were  applied  to  each  temple.  On  the  5th  day  he  was  insensible,  and 
died  in  the  evening. 

The  vbssels  of  the  brain  were  highly  injected  ; the  sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue 
infiltrated  and  semi-opaque.  In  the  lateral  ventricles,  there  were  about  3 ounces 
of  milky  serosity.  All  the  lower  surface  of  the  brtun,  especially  towards  its  lell 
and  anterior  part,  was  soft  and  of  a slate  colour. 

Opposite  the  internal  temporal  fossa  of  this  side,  and  close  to  the  sella  Turcica^ 
there  vvas  such  an  adhesion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cul 
it  in  thin  layers  to  separate  it,  and  to  discover  the  state  of  the  parts.  It  was  thei 
perceived  that  the  softening  of  the  brain  in  almost  its  whole  left  anterior  lobe  hat  < 
advanced  to  the  state  of  piirulency.  A prolongation  of  the  orbital  cyst  was  foun'  j 
imbedded  in  the  inferior  surface  of  the  same  lobe,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  3 inches  i 
having  pushed  aside  to  that  extent  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea.  It  wa  ( 
firmlv  adherinsr  to  these  niemiirnnes.  This  nroloneation  nrescnted,  like  the  re>  i 
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Structure  was  completely  the  same,  its  cavity  contained  the  same  purulent  matter. 


ii . A Anterior  cranial  fossa  of  the  right 
I side. 

3 15  Right  little  wing  of  Ingrassias. 

I C Right  foramen  opticum. 

X 'D  Right  sphenoidal  fissure. 

I E l.eft  little  wing  of  Ingrassias. 
i F Left  sphenoidal  fissure, 
jl  G Cranial  portion  of  the  encysted 
i tumour. 

I H Orbitary  portion  of  the  encysted 
tumour. 


Fiff,  38. 


and  in  fact  it  was  separated  from  the  orbital  portion  merely  by  a sort  of  isthmus 
formed  by  the  foramen  opticum.  Tljis  foramen  presented  a diameter  of  about  § 
of  an  inch,  a change  which  it  had  evidently  undergone  while  yet  in  a soft  state. 
The  left  optic  nerve  had  entirely  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  cyst. 

On  the  inferior  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  right  anterior  lobe  of  the 
■ cerebrum  was  another  sero-mucous  cyst,  similar  to  that  on  the  left  side,  except 
;hat  its  cavity  contained  only  pure  serosity,  and  that  it  lay  in  the  substance  of 
vhe  brain  without  pressing  aside  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea.  Its  size 
was  equal  to  half  a pigeon’s  egg  divided  longitudinally.  Round  this  cyst  the 
orain  was  softened  and  of  a slate  colour,  and  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
meninges  had  suffered  slightly  from  inflammation.* 

'2.  Partial  extirpation  of  encysted  tumours.  On  account  of  the 
lifSculty  of  removing  the  cyst  in  an  entire  state,  and  the  danger  of 
injuring  important  parts  when  the  disease  reaches  deep  into  the 
jrhit,  surgeons  sometimes  have  recourse  to  partial  extirpation  of 
I Jiicysted  tumours  in  this  situation.  The  front  of  the  tumour  being 
3xposed  in  the  usual  way,  the  cyst  is  laid  hold  of  with  a pair  of 
aooked  forceps,  or  any  other  suitable  instrument,  and  as  much  of  it 
IS  removed  as  can  conveniently  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the 
scissors.  The  portion  of  the  cyst  which  is  left  inflames,  the  external 
wound  heals  up  more  or  less  promptly,  and  in  some  cases  there  is 
no  farther  trouble  experienced ; but  more  frequently  the  wound 

opens  repeatedly,  till  the  cyst,  destroyed  by  suppuration,  is  com- 
pletely discharged.  j i ri' 

i Case  174.  Anterior  half  of  cyst  removed,  and  posterior  half  touched  with 
I iJunald  Mackinnes,  aged  18  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Eye 

Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Monteath,  on  the  28th  of  September  1827,  on 
; iccount  of  a soft  tumour  which,  since  infancy,  had  been  observed  to  project  from 
;he  right  orbit,  immediately  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Its 
irojecting  part  was  as  large  as  a middle-sized  gooseberry,  and  as  far  as  could  be 

r 1 The  eyeball  was  not  displaced, 

■Z.  1 ° experience  any  jiain,  but  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  tumour 

r emoved  on  account  of  the  deformity,  which  was  very  considerable.  The  integu- 
'-"ts  were  divided  and  dissected  back,  and  when  the  anterior  half  of  the  tumour 
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was  thus  exposed,  it  was  laid  hold  of  and  excised.  The  cavity  of  the  posterior 
half  could  now  be  distinctly  seen,  dippinq:  nearly  an  inch  into  the  orbit,  close  to 
its  internal  wall.  It  was  evident  that  this  part  of  the  cyst  could  not  be  removed, 
even  by  laborious  dissection.  The  whole  cavity  was  therefore  rubbed  over  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  stuffed  gently  with  lint,  over  which  a compress  and 
bandage  were  a[>plied.  Very  little  inflammation  succeeded  the  operation.  The 
cavity  contracted  from  day  to  day,  and  was  very  soon  completely  obliterated, 
leaving  no  deformity. 

'I  lie  following  case  will  illustrate  some  of  the  dangers  attendant 
even  on  the  simple  operation  of  partial  extirpation  : — 

Case  175. — Violent  inflammation  after  removal  of  anUrior  half  of  cyst. 
Agnes  Crawford,  aged  14  yeans,  was 
admitted  a patient  at  the  (Jlasgow 
Eye  Infirmary',  under  the  care  of  Dr 
Monteath,  on  the  24th  October  1827. 

For  six  years,  a tumour  had  been  ob- 
served to  project  from  the  right  orbit, 
pushing  the  upjier  eyelid  before  it, 
and  most  protuberant  about  midway 
between  the  tarsal  border  of  the  eye- 
lid and  the  bony  edge  of  the  orbit. 

The  greatest  projection  of  the  tumour 
was  at  the  npjier  and  inner  part  of  the 
orbit,  so  that  the  eye  was  forced  down- 
wards and  outwards.  The  part  of  the 
tumour  which  appeared  externally  was 
as  large  as  a green  gage  plum,  and 
from  the  very  great  displacement  of 
the  eyeball,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
portion  lying  within  the  orbit  was  also 
large  and  extended  deep.  The  skin 
covering  the  tumour,  had  a dirty  livid 
colour.  On  partially  everting  the 
eyelids,  the  inferior  part  of  the  tumour  was  seen  bulging  through  the  conjunctiva. 
The  girl  suffered  no  j)ain.  The  vision  of  the  eye  was  perfect,  and  the  tunics  free 
from  inflammation.  Though  the  eye  was  turned  very  much  to  the  right  side,  she  ’ 
had  no  diplopia.  She  enjoyed  good  health.  She  had  never  menstruated.  The 
tumour  had  been  repeatedly  punctured,  and  at  one  time  a thread  had  been  drawn  . 
through  it  and  worn  for  some  time,  without  j>roducing  either  good  or  bad  eft'ects. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  after  low  diet  for  three  or  four  days,  and  two  doses  ; 
of  laxative  medicine,  the  patient  was  laid  on  a table,  and  an  incision,  nearly  two 
inches  long,  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Thp  integuments  vvere  dissected  back  with  a scalpel  and  a blunt  silver  knife,  till 
more  than  the  anterior  half  of  the  tumour  was  exposed.  This  \vas  now  cut  away 
with  the  scissors.  An  immense  discharge  of  fluid  immediately  took  place  from  ■ 
the  sac,  of  the  appearance  of  dark  blood.  This  was  follow  ed  by  very  considcr^le 
hsEinorrhage  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Dr  M.  thrust  his  finger  to  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  and  by  pressure  soon  stopped  the  violence  of  the  bleeding  Cold  water 
was  next  injected  for  about  a minute,  by  means  of  a syringe,  deep  into  the  orbit, 
which  caused  the  bleeding  to  cease.  Examination  with  the  finger  clearly  demon- 
strated th.at  the  tumour  had  extended  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  even  ; 
occujiied  there  much  space.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  dissect  out  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cyst,  so  that  it  was  merely  stuffed  moderately  with  a strip  of  lint. 
Another  strip  was  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  external  wound,  to  prevent 
adhesion.  A comjiress  was  laid  over  all,  and  the  eyes  shaded.  Before  the  patient  ; 
had  left  the  operation  table,  the  eyeball  had  retreated  very  considerably  into  lU 
natural  position.  . J 

Next  day,  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  red  and  much  swoln.  The  patieni  a 
com|)laincd  of  headach,  and  her  pulse  was  1 12.  Ten  leeches  were  ordered  rounc  I 
the  orbit;  after  w'hich,  an  emollient  poultice  was  applied,  and  she  had  a dose  o 4| 


Fig.  39. 
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castor  oil.  Oo  tlie  3d  day  after  the  operation,  the  report  states  that  tlic  leeches 
had  bled  freely ; but  that  the  tumefaction  having,  upon  the  whole,  increased,  as 
well  as  the  headach  and  fever,  the  tent  of  lint  was  withdrawn.  She  had  suffered 
i much  during  the  night,  the  pain  being  pidsating  and  constant,  both  in  the  eye  and 
i , head.  In  the  morning,  she  had  been  seized  with  vomiting.  The  pulse  was  still 
I above  100.  The  tumefaction  was  now  so  much  increased,  that  the  exophthalmos 
• was  greater  than  before  the  operation.  The  eyeball  being  chemoscd,  a portion 
of  theswoln  conjunctiva  was  snipped  off.  A probe  was  passed  through  the  wound 
. to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  but  no  retained  blood  nor  pus  was  dischai’ged.  A 

- small  portion  of  sloughy  matter,  apparently  part  of  the  cyst,  was  extracted  from 
the  wound,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  ])resented.  Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm  at  noon,  and  six  more  at  7 p-m.  On  both  occasions  .she  be- 
came faintish.  The  blood  was  butfy.  The  pulse  fell  a little,  became  softer,  and 
she  felt  relieved.  The  poultice  was  continued,  and  she  was  ordered  a dose  of  Epsom 
salts  in  divided  quantities,  which  operated  freely  in  the  night,  and  disturbed  her 

- sleep.  She  had  much  less  pain  than  during  the  previous  night.  Next  day,  the 
.1  4th  after  the  operation,  the  pulse  was  about  90  and  soft,  the  tumefaction  of  the 

.••  eyelids,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  very  sensible  to  the  touch,  was  increased  to  the 
; . bulk  of  the  half  of  a middle-sized  apple,  the  greater  part  of  the  swelling  being 
formed  of  the  upper  eyelid ; the  chemosed  conjunctiva  projected  from  between 
fj:  the  aperture  of  the  lids;  the  cornea  continued  transparent,  and  vision  was,  as  yet, 
i good.  Her  thirst  had  been  immoderate  for  the  last  three  days,  and  still  continued. 
'She  had  frequent  transient  chills  through  the  course  of  the  day.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  were  less  than  in  the  preceding  day.  She  was 
ordered  a draught,  with  25  drops  of  laudanum,  and  the  poultice  was  continued. 
For  two  days,  the  tumefaction  of  the  lids  increased,  particularly  of  the  lower, 
i which  became  so  broad  as  to  reach  as  low  as  the  opening  of  the  nostril.  The 
i - swelling  was  indeed  enormous,  and  the  whole  of  it  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
cornea  could  with  difficulty  be  seen,  being  overlapped  by  the  chemosed  conjunc- 
tiva. So  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  it  was  transparent,  but  the  pupil  appeared  en- 
larged, and  she  said  she  could  not  see. 

From  the  4th  till  the  8th  day  after  the  operation,  the  pulse  varied  from  75  to 
90;  the  thirst  gradually  ceased;  there  was  some  return  of  apj)etite  ; and  the 
headach  and  pain  of  the  eye  declined,  so  that  by  the  8th  day  they  were  nearly 
gone.  The  bowels  were  gently  purged  with  Epsom  salts,  and  she  had  an  anodyne 
:each  night  with  much  benefit.  (In  the  7th  and  8th  days,  the  w'ound  discharged 
matter  pretty  treely.  Both  e3'elids  had  by  this  time  become  softer,  and  much 
less  swoln.  On  the  8th  daj',  it  was  observed  that  pus  had  made  its  way  from  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit,  through  two  a|)crtures  in  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  is  reflect- 
ed from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  ejmball,  near  the  nasal  canthus.  For  some  days 
previously  to  this,  the  poultice  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  eyelids  covered 
with  lint  smeared  with  simjile  ointment.  The  draught  was  now  omitted.  On 


patmnt  was  free  from  pain,  and  her  general  health  was  improving 
nower  of  tnlfin  • tbe  eye  was  still  more  in  its  natural  place,  and  its 

Infirmarv  for  “o  renewal  of  vision.  The  patient  now  left  the 

pulmonaiis  ^ countr)',  and  in  a few  months  died  of  phthisis 

3.  'Jokil  extirpation  o/encysted  tumours.  The  complete  extirpation 
of  an  orbitaUncysted  tumour  is  an  operation  almost  always  attend- 
ed with  considerable  difficulty.  The  flow  of  blood,  the  dan-er  of 
rupturing  the  cyst,  the  instant  escape  of  its  contents  if  it  be  accident- 


allv  torn  or  wounded,  the  almost  complete  impossibility  of  removing 

ds  within  the  orbit,  are  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
practices  of  puncture  and  partial  extirpation, 
al,  however,  of  the  cyst,  is  more  satisfactory. 


the 

iiiov 
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The  operation  is  generally  ])erformed  by  making  a transverse 
incision  through  the  skin  of  one  or  other  eyelid,  parallel  to  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  This  incision  is  not  to  be 
made  freely,  but  cautiously,  avoiding  the  lacryrnal  passages  at  the 
inner  canthus,  and  taking  care  not  to  open  the  cyst,  which  is  often 
almost  immediately  under  the  skin.  The  cellular  substance  be- 
neath the  orbicularis  and  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  eyelids  being  next 
divided,  the  connexions  of  the  cyst  are  to  be  separated.  This  is 
best  effected  by  means  of  a pair  of  blunt  forceps  and  a silver  knife; 
with  the  former  laying  bold  of  the  cyst,  and  with  the  latter  de- 
stroying its  cellular  attachments.  This  being  accomplished  Jis 
completely  round  the  cyst  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  dragged  forwards, 
and  its  posterior  connexions  divided  with  the  knife  or  the  scissors. 
The  finger  ought  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  cavity  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  tumour,  and  an  examination  made,  lest  any  indu-  ' 
rated  attachments  or  roots  of  the  cyst  have  been  left.  These  are 
to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  extirpated  with  the  scissors.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  fill  the  cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  tumour  with  lint, 
but  this  does  not  ap])ear  to  be  necessary.  We  may  leave  it  filled 
with  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  parts  which  we  have  divided.  : 
Its  parietes  w'ill  most  probably  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  then 
gradually  contract ; but  by  stuffing  it  with  lint,  the  inflammation 
which  follows  is  likely  to  be  more  severe  and  extensive,  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  may  suffer  severely,  the  eye  be  prevented  by  i 
the  swelling  and  the  matting  together  of  the  parts  from  retreating  / 
into  its  natural  place,  or  even  a new  and  permanent  degree  of  pro-  | 
trusion  of  the  eye  be  produced.  : 

The  following  case,  related  by  Saint-Yves,  is  frequently  referred 
to,  and  appears  to  have  served  as  an  encouraging  example  of  ex-  j 
tirpation  of  an  orbital  tumour  to  several  of  his  successors  : — 

Case  176. — Encysted  tumour  with  three  cavities.  In  a girl  of  12  years  of  age, 
a tumour  was  situated  below  the  eyeball,  so  that  it  turned  the  pupil  upwards,  / 
and  protruded  the  lower  lid  for  more  than  half  an  inch.  It  extended  towards 
the  cheek  for  the  breadth  of  an  inch.  Saint-Yves  divided  the  skin  and  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  by  a semilunar  incision,  extending  the  whole  length  of  , , 
the  tumour  ; he  then  laid  hold  of  it  with  a hook,  separated  it  from  its  attachments  T 
with  a bistoury,  and  removed  it.  With  the  scissors,  he  next  cut  away  its  root,  # 
which  was  hard  and  coriaceous.  In  13  days,  the  wound  was  healed.  The  eye 
returned  to  its  place,  and  the  patient  saw'  with  it  as  with  (he  other.  The  tumour 
j)resentcd  three  cavities.  That  which  lay  next  the  skin  contained  a ])urulent  ; 
fluid  ; the  second  was  filled  with  a thicker  matter,  partly  calcareous  ; and  the 
contents  of  the  third  resembled  white  of  egg.®  ^ ^ 

Case  177. — Tumour  extirpated  through  the  conjunctiva,  after  disunion  of  the  i [, 
eyelids.  A woman,  about  40  years  of  age,  w as  admitted  a patient  at  the  Surgical 
Hospital  of  Gottingen,  w'ith  her  left  eye  very  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ , 
pressed  upwards  and  inwards.  The  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  was  jirotrude  i. 
by  a hard  swelling,  w’hich  jiressed  dow'n  the  lower  eyelid  and  surrounded  the  1 1 
eyeball  from  the  inner  canthus  to  the  outer,  and  hence  to  the  up|)er  edge  of  t e ^ 
orbit.  This  swelling  was  somewhat  moveable,  and  could  be  surrounded  by  t e 
fingers,  so  that  no  firm  adhesions  were  to  be  exjiccted.^  ^ The  protruded  eje  £ 
was  of  natural  appearance,  the  pupil  was  regular,  and  the  iris  expanded  and  con 
tracted,  but  there  was  no  vision.  . , W 

Professor  Langenbeck  began  the  operation  by  dividing  the  outer  cotniuissure  o r 
the  eyelids  and  the  conjunctiva.  After  both  eyelids  w'erc  scjiarated  horn 
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swelling,  it  was  seen  to  be  a steatomatous  tumour,  connected  with  the  eyeball 
and  its  muscles.  The  separation  from  these  parts  w’as  accomplished  partly  with 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel,  partly  with  its  handle,  and  partly  with  the  finger. 
The  large  opening  left  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  wasiilled  with  charpie, 
till  granulations  appeared.  The  eyeball  gradually  retired  within  the  orbit,  and 
the  j)ower  of  vision  returned  so  completely  that  the  patient  could  distinguish  the 
smallest  object  before  she  left  the  hospital.  The  deformity  also  was  entirely 
removed.’^ 

Case  178. — Cyst  evacuated,  and  then  dissected  out.  A laborious  country-man 
was  attacked  with  pain,  and  dimness  of  sight,  in  one  of  his  eyes.  These  symptoms 
did  not  attract  any  particular  attention  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  became 
quite  blind  of  the  eye,  the  globe  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  protruded,  and 
the  lower  lid  everted.  Many  surgeons  who  were  consulted,  dissuaded  him  from 
submitting  to  any  operation,  being  apprehensive  that  his  complaint,  if  not  already 
cancerous,  was  likely  to  become  so  by  meddling  with  it.  He  was  therefore  urged 
not  to  hazard  the  danger  of  any  operation,  seeing  that  his  disease  did  not  render 
life  intolerable,  but  might  be  supported  without  farther  inconvenience  than  the 
want  of  sight  in  the  eye,  and  its  unseemliness  from  being  so  far  thrust  out  of  its 
socket.  He  was  recommended,  however,  to  consult  Mr  Ingram,  a surgeon  in 
London,  who,  on  carefully  examining  the  case,  imagined  that  he  felt,  on  pressure, 
a resisting  fluid  under  the  eye,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  this  fluid  was  con- 
tained in  a cyst,  detached  from  the  lacrymal  gland.  He  therefore  gave  encour- 
agement to  attempt  the  man’s  relief.  Mr  Bromfield  approved  of  this  proposal, 
and  with  Mr  Ingram’s  assistance,  performed  the  following  operation. 

He  pressed  upwards  the  distorted  lower  lid,  till  itw'as  brought  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  natural  position.  While  it  was  thus  held  tight,  Mr  B.  cut  through  the  integu- 
ments into  the  low'er  part  of  the  orbit  under  the  conjunctiva,  till  an  aperture  was 
made  sufficient  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  so  as  to  direct  a sharp- 
pointed  scalpel,  with  which  he  perforated  the  tumour.  Immediately,  a thin  pel- 
lucid liquor  was  discharged,  not  far  short  in  quantity  of  a small  wine  glassful. 
Here  Mr  B.  paused,  to  give  the  patient  a little  water  to  cleanse  his  mouth  from 
the  blood,  and  observed,  that  his  business  was  not  more  than  half  done,  until  he 
should  extract  the  cyst  which  had  contained  the  water.  He  therefore  introduced 
two  small  hooked  instruments  to  catch  hold  of  it,  and  took  it  com])letely  out.  The 
wound  was  filled  with  lint,  and  dry  dressings,  and  these  were  secured  by  a proper 
bandage. 

Within  less  than  24  hours,  the  patient’s  head  and  neck  were  swoln  to  a pro- 
digious size.  Treated  as  a common  superficial  wound,  in  less  than  a month  the 
whole  was  healed,  and  the  man  sent  home  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr  I.  was  all 
along,  even  before  the  operation,  confident,  that  the  overstretched  muscles  of  the 
eye  would,  in  time,  recover  theit  natural  jiower,  that  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself 
would  consequently  be  included  within  its  socket  without  leaving  any  outw'ard 
blemish,  and  that  even  the  sight  would,  to  a certain  d^ree,  return.  Dr  Brock- 
lesby,  who  relates  the  case,  owns  that  he  gave  not  much  credit  to  all  this,  till  five 
months  after  the  man  went  home,  when,  being  in  the  country,  he  sent  for  him  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity.  When  he  saw  him,  he  scarce  knew  him  again  ; for  his  eye- 
n recovered  its  natural  position  and  functions.  About  a month  before 

""iv  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  difference  between  darkness 

and  bright  sunshine,  and  ever  since  that  period  its  power  of  perception  had  be- 
come gradually  strengthened.** 

Case  179.— Doulde  cyst  extending  to  bottom  of  orbit,  and  containing  a tooth. 
Ihomas  Heard,  a healthy-looking  lad  of  17,  was  admitted  an  in-patient  of  the 
Exeter  Eye  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Barnes,  on  account  of  a tumour 
which  completely  obstructed  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  The  tumour  was  situated 
beneath  the  eye,  occupying  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  orbit ; the  eye  in 
consequence  was  pushed  into  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity,  so  as  to  be  almost 
wholly  hidden  behind  the  upper  lid.  On  tracing  it  backwards,  the  tumour  ap- 
posed to  extend  to  a very  considerable  depth,  while  it  projected  so  much  in  front, 
^ to  constitute  a striking  deformity.  Anteriorly  it  was  rounded  in  form.  A 
simerhcial  groove,  running  obliquely  across  its  upper  surface,  formed  a slight  line 
ot  division  between  the  more  prominent  and  moveable  jiart  of  the  swelling,  and 
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tliat  more  immediately  under  the  eyeball.  The  eiliary  edge  of  the  lower  tarsus, 
with  a few  scattered  hairs  in  it,  crossed  the  front  of  the  tumour  rather  above  its 
middle;  the  conjunctiva,  drawn  forwards  from  the  eyeball,  greatly  stretched,  but 
apparently  not  irmch  altered  in  structure,  investing  it  above  ; and  a thin  skin  of 
a deep  red,  loaded  with  pur])le  vessels,  covering  it  below  ; but  neither  of  them 
closely  adherent  to  it.  The  portion  of  the  tumour  in  front  was  soft,  and  could  be 
moulded  into  different  sha|)es  by  the  fingers ; the  posterior  division  felt  more 
elastic.  By  an  effort,  the  patient  could  raise  the  u|)pcr  eyelid  a little,  but  not  high 
enough  to  discover  even  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  By  lifting  it  uj)  with  the 
finger,  a portion  of  the  j)upil  might  be  exposed,  and  he  could  then  distinguish  ob- 
jects partially.  The  eye  was  a]>parently  jierfect,  but  he  had  scarcely  any  power 
of  moving  it.  The  swelling  was  first  observed  in  early  infancy,  and  was  at  that 
time  not  much  larger  than  a ])ea.  It  increased  but  slowly,  until  about  four 
or  five  years  before  his  admission  into  the  Infirmary,  when  it  began  evidently  to 
enlarge,  and  for  some  time  grew  rapidly.  More  lately  it  had  not  advanced  much. 

It  caused  no  pain,  but  as  it  was  a great  deformity,  was  still  enlarging,  and  by  its 
presence  rendered  the  eye  useless,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  it. 

In  the  operation,  a division  was  made  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye, 
which  appeared  stretched  across  the  front  of  the  tumour,  having  been  jjushed  be- 
fore it,  in  its  progress  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  orbit.  The  sac  adhered  firmly 
to  the  outer  angle,  and  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit ; in  most  other  points, 
it  was  but  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts.  It  was  found  to  extend  i 

almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  to  occuj)y  more  of  it  than  did  the  eye  it-  < 

self.  As  it  was  impossible  to  ]iroceed  in  the  dissection  far  within  that  cavity,  , 

without  greatly  endangering  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  very  narrow  space  ; 

between  it  and  the  posterior  division  of  the  swelling,  the  contents  of  the  latter  : 

were  jiartially  evacuated,  to  obtain  room,  and  the  sac  cautiously  separated  from 
its  deeper  attaehments.  Towards  the  jiosterior  i)oiut,  on  the  inner  side,  and  more  . 
than  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  sac  felt  as  if  it  embraced  a sharp  bony 
process,  arising  from  about  the  line  of  junction  between  the  ethmoid  and  superior 
maxillary  bones.  Unwilling  to  proceed  at  hazard,  the  operator  cut  ofi’  the  cyst 
close  UJ)  to  this  projection,  that  its  nature  and  connexions  might  be  examined  be- 
fore an  atteni])t  was  made  to  remove  it.  It  a])peared  to  be  formed  of  bone  ter- 
minating in  a sharp  point,  and  projecting  nearly  in  a ])crpcndicular  direction  into 
the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  It  was  slightly  moveable,  as  if  attached  to  the  perios- 
teum oidy  ; and  was  removed  without  much  difficulty,  together  with  the  remains 
of  the  sac  which  adhered  to  it.  On  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  a tooth, 
resembling  in  form  and  size  the"  supernumerary  teeth  sometimes  found  in  the 
palate.  The  part  which  projected  into  the  sac  was  conical,  and  covered  by 
smooth,  shining,  white  enamel ; the  sac  firmly  adhered  round  a contracted  por- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  cone,  resembling  the  neck  of  a tooth ; and  without  the  sac, 
there  was  the  ap|)earance  of  a root,  truucatcil  obliquely,  with  a j)assage  in  the  I 
centre,  evidently  containing  blood-vessels.  It  was  b\'  this  ]>art  that  it  was  con-^  ■ 
nectud  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  patient  had  a complete  natural  set  of  t 
teeth,  though  many  of  them  were  disposed  irregularly. 

The  extirpated  tumour  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  two  cysts,  separable  by  dis- 
section, at  the  groove  already  mentioned,  to  some  dc])th  all  round,  but  indissolu- 
bly united  in  the  centre.  That  in  front  allow'ed  the  colour  of  its  contents  to  be 
distinguished  through  it.  The  posterior  sac  was  thicker  and  more  vascular.  Ihe 
interior  surface  of  that  in  front  was  rough,  with  here  and  there  a chalky  matter 
adhering  to  it.  1 1 contained  a compact  lardaceous  yellow  substance.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  posterior  sac  was  smooth,  excepting  a part  near  the  tooth,  where 
it  had  much  the  appearance  of  coarse  skin  with  many  pores  in  it.  The  contimts 
were  partly'  a whey-coloured  fluid,  and  partly  a yellow  curdy  substance.  The  ■ 
eye  did  not  in  the  least  drop  on  the  removal  of  the  tumour ; and  the  large  cavdy  i 
which  this  had  occupied,  was  filled  with  pieces  of  soft  sponge,  dipped  in  oil.  ., 

removing  the  last  piece  of  sponge,  on  the  7th  day  after  the  operation,  the  | 
cavity  was  found  to  be  everywhere  covered  by  healthy  grauidations.  Ihe  open-  « 
ing  contracted  rajudly,  and  the  eye  sunk  fast,  so  that  within  a fortnight  it  was 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  other.  The  |)atient  was  discharged  in  the  hcginnu'g  i* 
of  .lanuarv,  with  the  wound  jicrfcctly  healed.  'I’he  lower  lid  did  not,  at  t a 
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time,  cover  SO  much  of  the  eyeball  as  it  does  naturally  ; and  in  one  spot  the  ciliary 
edge  was  a little  inverted.  He  had  the  power  of  moving  it  slightly,  but  he  could 
^ not  raise  it  high  enough  to  bring  it  into  accurate  ap])osition  with  the  upper. 
There  was  a considerable  hollow  above  the  eyeball ; and  the  eye  was  not  quite  in 
a lino  with  the  other,  but  rather  above  it.  He  could  not  move  it  at  all  down- 
s wards,  nor  freely  in  any  direction.  With  the  exception  of  this  inconvenience, 
he  enjoyed  with  it  perfect  vision.^ 

Case  180. — Encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit,  complicated  with  symblepharon. 
The  eye  of  a man,  29  years  of  age,  was  pressed  inwards  and  downwards  by  a tu- 
mour which  occupied  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  orbit.  The  tumour  fluctu- 
. ated,  and  was  very  prominent.  In  consequence  of  previous  inflammation,  the 
i cornea  was  opaque,  and  the  eyelids  were  united  to  the  eyeball.  Professor  Lan- 
,i.  genbeck  divided  the  upper  lid,  over  the  tumour,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  laid 
I bare,  presented  the  appearance  of  a shining  transparent  cyst.  He  removed  it 
perfectly  entire.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a ])igeon's  egg,  and  filled  with  fluid, 
i The  edges  of  the  w'ound  were  brought  together,  and  after  it  was  healed,  the 
morbid  union  of  the  lids  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  divided,  so  that  the  eye  was 
i-  restored  to  its  natural  place  and  power  of  motion.*® 


4.  Extirpation  of  sarcomatous  tumours.  The  extirpation  of  a 
solid  tumour  in  the  orbit  may  occasionally  be  effected  by  dividing 
merely  the  skin  or  the  conjunctiva,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
swelling,  laying  hold  of  the  tumour  with  a hook  or  pair  of  hooked 
forceps,  or  passing  a ligature  through  it,  so  as  to  drag  it  forwards, 
and  dissecting  it  out  with  a small  scalpel.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  ease, 
first  to  disunite  the  eyelids  by  an  incision,  carried  from  their  outer 
angle  towards  the  temple.  The  conjunctiva  covering  the  tumour  is 
thus  completely  exposed,  and  all  the  remaining  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion effected  with  less  difficulty.  When  the  tumour  lies  close  to  the 
bones  of  the  orbit,  and  is  perhaps  adherent  to  the  periosteum,  the 
extirpation  is  more  readily  effected  by  cutting  through  the  eyelid 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  leaving  the  conjunctiva  untouched. 
A perpendicular  division  of  the  lid  covering  the  tumour,  has  some- 
times been  had  recourse  to,  but  ought  rather  to  be  avoided.  The 
tumour  is  to  be  extirpated,  if  possible,  without  injuring  the  parts  in 
its  neighbourhood,  or  to  which  it  adheres.  They  are  to  be  sej)arated 
from  it  by  cautious  touches  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  with  a 
silver  knife  which  serves  to  tear  rather  than  cut,  or  with  the  finger- 
nail. But  if  the  adhesions  be  inseparable,  the  parts  to  which  the 
tumour  adheres  must  be  sacrificed.  Even  the  eyeball  will  sometimes 
require  to  be  removed.  No  portion  of  the  tumour  ought  to  be  left, 
else  the  disease  will  be  apt  to  be  reproduced.  After  the  tumour  is 
extiipated,  the  displaced  eyeball  sometimes  returns  immediately  to 
its  natural  situation,  and  recovers  its  power  of  motion ; but  in 
general  this  is  effected  not  at  once,  but  slowly,  in  the  course  of 
several  weeks  or  even  months,  and  may  sometimes  be  assisted  by 
I the  application  of  a compress  and  bandage.  The  removal  of  the 
: pressure  caused  by  the  tumour  is  in  some  cases  followed,  more  or 
less  immediately,  by  restoration  of  the  sight  of  the  eye  ; while  on 
4ie  other  hand,  I have  known  the  swelling  and  inflammation,  sub- 
sequent to  extirpation  of  an  orbital  tumour,  produce  for  a flme  a 
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greater  degree  of  displacement,  than  had  previously  existed,  and  a 
total  loss  of  vision,  in  an  eye  with  which,  although  much  displaced, 
the  patient  had  continued  to  see  till  the  operation.  The  severe  in- 
flammation which  sometimes  follows  the  extirpation  of  an  orbital 
tumour,  may  even  extend  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  prove 
fatal. 

Case  181. — Tumour  extirpated  through  an  incision  of  the  lower  eyelid — 
Eyeball  restored  to  its  place  by  pressure.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
of  sarcomatous  orbital  tumour  is  related  by  Dr  Tiiomas  Hope.  The  patient  was 
a girl,  18  years  of  age,  who,  when  about  1 1,  began  to  have  her  left  eye  turned 
towards  the  teiu))lc,  by  a tumour  betwixt  the  globe  and  the  orbit.  This  tumour, 
for  some  years,  did  not  appear  outwardly  ; but,  increasing  by  degrees,  at  last  a 
hard  swelling  was  perceived  externally,  reaching  from  the  inner  almost  to  the 
outer  angle,  under  the  lower  eyelid,  and  half  an  inch  down  on  the  check.  It 
forced  the  globe  of  the  eye  almost  out  of  the  socket,  so  that  the  pupil  of  that  eye 
was,  by  measure,  above  |ths  of  an  inch  farther  from  the  nose  than  the  pupil  of 
the  other,  while  the  eyeball  was  so  prominent,  that  it  seemed  to  be  out  upon  the 
tem))le.  It  was  quite  immovable,  but  the  sight,  although  a good  deal  impaired, 
was  not  lost.  The  patient  had  frequent  jtains  in  the  head. 

Dr  Hope,  having  resolved  to  extirj)ate  the  tumour,  made  an  incision  about  an 
inch  long,  beginning  at  the  inner  angle,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 
of  the  orbieular  muscle,  towards  the  outer  angle.  He  then  passed  a crooked 
needle,  armed  with  silk,  through  the  middle  of  the  tumour  as  deep  as  he  could 
go.  By  this  means  raising  the  tumour,  he  separated  with  a bistoury  all  its  lateral 
adhesions,  with  the  scissors  cut  the  deeper  attachments  which  he  could  not  so 
well  reach  with  the  bistoury,  and  brought  away  all  that  the  thread  had  hold  of. 
This  seemed  to  be  a tough  membranous  substance,  independent  of  the  real  tu- 
juour,  which,  after  it  was  quite  taken  out,  was  found  to  be  of  a spherical  figure, 
smooth  and  even,  about  the  bigness  of  a small  pigeon’s  egg.  Dr  H.  i)assed  the 
needle  through  the  middle  of  it,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  plunged  a lancet  into 
it  tis  deep  as  he  could,  in  order  to  let  out  any  fluid  matter  that  it  might  contain, 
but  found  nothing  but  a carnous  substance.  Lifting  up  the  tumour  by  the  thread, 
he  cautiously  dissected  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  from  the  adjacent  parts.  In  doing 
this,  he  found  on  the  side  next  the  eye  several  strong  callous  attachments,  which 
felt  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  obliged  him  to  change  two  or  three  instru- 
ments. He  then  with  the  scissors,  cut  the  inward  adhesions  at  the  roots,  and 
brought  the  tumour  avvay  entire.  On  putting  in  his  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  he  could  feel  several  hard  callous  substances  still  remaining.  Keeping  his 
finger  upon  them,  he  hooked  them  with  a crooked  needle  and  ligature,  and,  making 
an  assistant  raise  the  thread,  with  the  scissors  he  cut  them  away,  so  that  he  left 
the  bottom  even,  and  entirely  free,  as  far  as  he  could  judge.  All  this  while  there 
was  no  great  effusion  from  any  artery,  but  a good  deal  of  black  grumous  blood 
from*  the  varicose  vessels. 

He  dressed  the  wound  with  dry  lint,  which  he  removed  on  the  3d  day,  when 
he  found  a soft  swelling  in  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  with  slight  inflammation, 
and  ])ain  in  the  forehead.  He  applied  a soft  dossil  dipt  in  common  digestive  and 
warm  brandy,  and  ordered  a warm  fomentation  every  two  hours.  The  pain  in 
the  forehead  and  the  swelling  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  matter.  He  then  touched  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  lunar  caus- 
tic. Some  hours  after,  there  followed  a pretty  large  discharge  of  blackish  blood, 
and  immediately  the  head  was  relieved,  and  the  swelling  subsided.  A bloody 
sanies  continued  to  issue  out  the  two  following  days,  for  which  he  injected  warm 
water,  with  a little  brandy  and  honey  of  roses,  after  which  the  wound  began  to 
heal  up. 

The  eye  still  continued  immovable.  .The  abductor  muscle  had  been  so  long 
contracted  and  the  adductor  overstretched,  that  they  had  lost  their  use.  Dr  IL 
observed,  however,  that  by  pressing  gently  with  his  hand  upon  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  he  coidd  bring  it  a good  deal  more  into  the  socket,  and  that  upon  taking 
away  fiis  hand  it  returned  to  its  former  jilacc.  This  made  him  think  that  a con- 
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I . slant  and  gradual  pressure,  by  some  jiroper  bandage,  might  be  of  service  to  force 
! the  eve  into  its  place,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  muscles  should  recover  their  tone. 

; Accordingly,  he  procured  a steel  bandage,  with  a concave  brass  plate  correspond- 
i ing  to  the  convexity  of  the  eye,  and  which,  by  means  of  a screw,  bore  upon  the 
I ■ side  of  the  eye  next  the  temple.  He  applied  this  ban^ge,  first  gently  forcing 
the  eye  more  into  its  place  with  his  hand,  and  then  putting  a thick  soft  compress 
1 betwixt  the  eye  and  the  brass  plate.  He  then  screwed  it  down  in  such  a manner 
; ■ that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  start  back  again  as  it  used  to  do.  An  assis- 
: tant  w^as  left  with  the  patient  all  night,  with  instructions,  if  the  bandage  caused 
I great  pain,  to  ease  the  screw.  By  keeping  the  bandage  constantly  applied,  day 
: and  night,  and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure,  in  about  20  days  the  eye  was 
! brought  entirely  into  its  place,  so  as  to  remain  there  of  itself,  performing  all  its 
1 natural  movements,  and  the  patient  seeing  with  that  eye  as  well  as  with  the  other. 

1 In  the  morning,  when  the  bandage  was  taken  off.  Dr  H.  could  observe  that  side 
of  the  eye  which  the  plate  bore  upon  considerably  flattened  ; yet  this  w’as  not 
: attended  with  any  pain,  or  bad  consequence. 

In  about  a month,  the  wound  was  quite  healed.  A spongy  carnosity  had 
. grown  all  along  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid,  which,  having  been  long  over- 
• stretched  by  the  tumour,  was  so  relaxed,  that,  after  the  operation,  it  turned  in- 
- side  out ; while  the  upper  eyelid,  having  been  very  much  extended  for  so  many 
» yeare  by  the  globe,  upon  the  eye  returning  to  its  place,  was  so  relaxed,  that  its 
I cartilage,  on  the  contrary,  turned  inwards.  For  the  cure  of  the  ectropium  of  the 
1 lower  lid.  Dr  H.  passed  a crooked  needle  through  the  middle  of  the  carnosity, 
sand  raising  it  by  the  thread,  cut  it  off  with  the  scissors.  He  afterwards  touched 
; the  inside  of  the  lid  with  lunar  caustic,  in  order  to  destroy  what  remained  of  the 
f carnosity,  and  giving  the  eschar  time  to  be  thrown  off,  he  repeated  the  same 
; twice  or  thrice,  by  which  the  lid,  in  about  a fortnight,  recovered  its  proper  situa- 
r tion.  By  topical  applications,  the  upper  eyelid  recovered  its  strength,  so  that 
hhe  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  operate  for  the  entropium.  Dr  H.  concludes 
r.  his  account  of  the  case,  by  expressing  his  surprise  how,  after  so  great  a degree 
io  of  elongation  of  the  optic  nerve,  for  seven  years,  the  patient’s  vision  should,  in 
i a month’s  time,  be  so  j)erfectly  restored,  and  the  muscles,  after  so  long  disuse, 
'recover  so  soon  their  natural  action. 

Case  182. — Tumour  extirpated  through  a perpendicular  mcision  of  the  upper 
eyelid — Disease  returns.  Dr  Montcath  shortly  states  the  case  of  a young  girl, 
' who  had  a tumour  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  orbit.  In  order  to  get  at 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  through  the  whole  perpendicular  length  of  the  upper 
■ eyelid,  and  dissect  back  the  two  flaps.  The  tumour  was  nearly  the  size  of  a 
: plum,  and  reached  as  far  back  as  the  eyeball.  It  was  slightly  encysted,  perfectly 
organized,  and  of  anomalous  texture.  The  healing  of  the  wound  was  rapid,  and 
contrary  to  expectation,  the  eyelid  reunited  perfectly,  and  regained  very  nearly 
' its  natural  power  and  extent  of  motion.  The  eyeball  did  so  also,  and  the  vision 
was  perfect.  The  patient  went  to  England  some  months  after,  and  Dr  M.  was 

• concerned  to  learn  that  the  tumour  had  begun  to  grow  again. 

^ Case  183. — Tumour  returns  from  not  being  completely  extirpated — Opera- 
T tion  rendered  difficult  by  patient's  resistance.  Mr  Wardrop  relates,  that  a 
■5  young  woman,  of  a robust  form,  had  a tumour  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  left 
1 frontal  bone,  the  base  of  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  bone,  whilst  the  exterior 
« portion  \yas  attaehed  to  the  integuments,  in  which  there  was  a small  sinus  leading 
M ^ of  the  tumour.  The  diseased  mass  did  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  an 

« almond,  but  it  was  attended  with  great  pain,  and  even  cautiously  touching  the  ori- 
fice  of  the  sinus  with  a probe  excited  violent  irritation.  A tumour  bad  been  extir- 
® pated  from  the  seat  of  this  swelling  some  months  previously,  a portion  of  which, 

• adhering  to  the  bone,  being  left  behind,  gave  origin  to  this  new  growth.  Though 
she  had  come  from  a distance,  determined  to  get  the  disease  removed  by  an 

m operation,  if  it  was  considered  advisable,  yet  when  the  scalpel  touched  the  in- 
teguments,  she  made  a violent  resistance.  A second  attempt  was  made,  she  being 

• previously  secured  on  a table  with  numerous  assistants;  but  such  was  the  force 
« and  exertion  she  made  to  extricate  herself,  whenever  the  operation  was  about  to 
^ be  begun,  that  every  hope  of  success  was  abandoned.  It  now  occurred  to  Mr.  W. 

as  the  only  resource,  that  if  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  bled  to  a state  of 
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deliquiuin,  the  tumour  might  i>e  extirpated  while  she  remained  insensible.  After 
a few  days,  she  submitted  to  this  measure.  A large  vein  was  freely  opened  while 
' she  sat  in  the  erect  posture,  in  a very  warm  room,  in  wliich  there  were  seven 

people,  with  the  doors  and  windows  kept  shut  to  hasten  her  fainting.  No  less 
than  50  ounces  of  blood»wcre  drawn  before  she  fainted,  and  then  a complete  state 
of  syncope  came  on,  which  lasted  a sutticient  titne  to  allow  the  tumour  to  be  re- 
moved. The  operation  was  iiccomplished  with  great  facility;  anil  in  order  to  pro- 
' ; mote  an  exfoliation  of  the  diseased  portion  of  bone,  its  surlace  w'sis  rubbed  over 

, with  kali  purum.  When  the  fainting  went  off,  she  woidd  not  believe  that  the 

operation  had  been  performed,  until  she  had  examined  her  face  in  the  glass.  She 
sutfered  little  from  tlie  effects  of  the  operation  ; and  though  she  remained  pale 
and  feeble  for  a few  days  from  the  profuse  bleeding,  yet  in  a week  she  was  better 
than  most  patients  are  who  have  undergone  so  severe  an  operation. *3 

Case  184. — I'limoiir  encircling  optic  nerve — Eyeball  extirpated.  A young 

ailult  woman  consulted  Dr  Monteath  on  account  of  an  orbital  disease  of  two  years’ 
standing,  which  had  produced  hideous  exophthalmos.  It  was  found  impracticable 
to  extirpate  the  tumour  without  also  removing  the  eyeball,  which  was  accordingly 
I ■ done.  The  tumour  exceeded  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  lay  directly  behind  it,  and 

^ so  completely  encircled  the  o]>tic  nerve,  that  the  latter  was  diminished  one  half 

in  thickness  by  the  pressure.  Vision  had  been  rapidly  declining  previously  to  the 
I operation.  The  tumour  was  exceedingly  hard,  of  anomalous  texture,  and  snr- 

li  rounded  by  a layer  of  condensed  cellular  substance.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 

j tumour  touched  and  pressed  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyeball,  but  had 

no  connexion  with  it  except  through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerve  and  cellular 
' substance.  Twenty  months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  continued  w'ell.'* 

I Case  185. — Death  from  eiysipelas,  after  extirpation  of  an  orbital  tumour, 

1;  Sir  George  Ballin^all,  in  a clinical  lecture  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 

^ Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  March  1828,  and  afterwards  printed  for  their  use, 

j states  that,  on  the  12th  of  November  1827,  James  M'Intosh  was  admitted  with  a 

soft  moveable  tumour  impacted  between  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  globe  of  the 
, right  eye,  the  superior  eyelid  was  protruded  outwards  and  considerably  inflamed, 

’ as  well  as  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  surface  of  the  tumour  ; the  ball  of  the  eye 

i was  depressed  by  the  swelling  towards  the  cheek.  The  structure  of  the  eye  aj>- 

peared  perfectly  sound,  and  the  vision  unimpaired,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  par- 
[ tially  obstructed  by  the  jirojection  of  the  tumour,  which  obliged  the  patient  to 

throw  back  his  head,  and  to  elevate  his  face,  in  attempting  to  see  objects  placed 
before  him.  He  was  unconscious  of  any  accident  to  which  this  complaint  could 
be  attributed,  assigning  its  origin  to  exposure  to  cold  in  the  month  of  January 
■ preceding.  In  July,  he  had  been  in  the  Infirmary,  at  which  time  the  tumour  oc- 

cupied the  site  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  was  not  above  a fourth  of  the  size  it  had 
' attained  in  November.  He  was  urged  to  Iwve  it  removed,  but  would  not  con- 

sent, although  told  that  he  would,  in  all  probability,  return  with  it  at  a future  period, 
when  the  operation  would  be  more  difhcult.  Tins  accordingly  hap|)ened ; and  in 
’ November  he  was  solicitous  for  its  removal. 

Th*e  operation  was  begun  by  dividing  the  superior  palpehra  upwards  and  out- 
wards from  the  external  canthus.  After  dissecting  the  eyelid  oft  from  the  surface 
of  the  swelling,  the  tumour  was,  with  much  difficulty,  separated  from  the  contigu- 
ous parts  ; a jiedicle  or  neck,  by  which  it  was  found  adherent  to  the  very  bottom 
• of  the  orbit,  was  then  cut  across  with  a pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors,  and  some 

small  portions  of  it  afterwards  removed. 

r The  operation  was  followed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a very  moderate  degree  of 

V swelling  and  inflammation,  much  less,  indeed,  than  was  to  be  anticipated.  I'O*" 

nearly  a week  the  case  had  a very  favourable  aspect,  but,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  face  became  involved  in  a violent  erysipel^- 
j ous  inflammation,  which  gradually  extended  over  the  whole  head,  accom|ianiw 

.!•  with  delirium,  the  pulse  rising  as  high  as  150.  It  was  observed,  soon  after  the 

operation,  that  the  patient’s  breath  w'as  imbued  with  the  mercurial  feetor,  nhicn 
y he  attributed  to  some  medicines  taken  before  his  admission.  'Ihe  urgent  symp- 

^ toms  were  somewhat  alleviated  by  bleeding,  both  general  and  topical,  by  i i 

internal  exhibition  of  antimonials  and  saline  purgatives,  the  a])plication  of  a blister  i 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  with  the  use  of  an  anodyne  lomentation  to  the  innanici  4 
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parts.  On  the  2-2d,  he  was  found  to  have  sunk  so  low,  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
live  through  the  ensuing  night  ; his  pulse  120,  his  breatliing  laborious,  and  his 
• extremities  cold,  with  low  muttering  typhoid  delirium.  From  this  state  he  again 
r rallied  under  the  use  of  brandy  and  water,  beef  tea,  and  the  application  of  a 
> second  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A copious  discharge  of  unhealthy  matter 
li  had  for  some  days  been  going  on  from  the  affected  eye,  the  cornea  of  which  now 
jo  ulcerated,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  crystalline  lens  was  discharged 
I'  through  the  opening.  His  delirium  continued,  with  occasional  Intermissions, 
ijiiduring  which  he  asked  for  and  devoured  food  with  a ravenous  appetite.  His 
i|;  pulse  continued  frequent  and  weak,  his  breath  foetid  and  offensive,  and  his  general 
l<appearance  resembling  that  of  a patient  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus.  The 
. cuticle  separated  in  crusts  from  those  parts  of  the  head  and  face  in  which  the  in- 
i''flammation  had  been  seated  ; rigors  and  diarrhoea  latterly  supervened,  and  he 
expired  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 

Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  examine  the  body  ; but  a hasty  examina- 
iVtion  was  made  of  the  head  and  parts  concerned  in  the  operation.  A portion  of 
, - the  principal  tumour  was  found  still  adherent  to  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
>!«.several  small  melanotic  tubercles  imbedded  in  the  fatty  matter  surrounding  the 
srimuscles  of  the  eye.  Some  serous  effusion  had  taken  place  both  on  the  surface 
ii,and  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Sir  George  remarks,  that  if  he  had  been 
f f.fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  deep  attachment  of  the  tumour, 
^Ihe  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to  extirpate  the  whole  contents  of  the  orbit;  but 
having  succeeded  in  removing  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  with  safety  to  the  eyeball, 
^hme  felt  reluctant  to  change  the  plan  of  the  operation.  The  inflammation  imme- 
i ! liatcly  succeeding  to  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  was  much  less  than  was  to  have 
.oeen  expected  from  so  severe  an  operation,  but  when  the  symptoms  of  erysipelas 
i.»upervened,  it  was  obvious  that  the  case  became  one  of  a very  perplexing  and 
Moazardous  description.  The  patient’s  system,  surcharged  with  mercury,  pre- 
deluded  the  employment  of  mercurial  purgatives,  so  often  beneficial  in  erysipelatous 
r.nflammation,  and  it  had  been  remarked,  that,  even  when  in  the  hospital  in  July, 
l ie  had  something  of  that  sallow  cachectic  look  often  attendant  upon  internal  or- 
'ganic  disease,  and  which  rendered  him,  in  Sir  George’s  estimation,  an  unfit  sub- 
Bt^ect  for  profuse  evacuations  of  blood. 

I 
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SECTION  II FUNGUS  HiEMATODES  IN  THE  ORBIT. 

Mr  Travers  tells  us  that  the  adipose  tissue  behind  the  eye  is  the 
frequent  seat  of  fungus  hsematodes,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  medullary 
cancer.  “ An  extraordinary  globular  tumour,”  says  he,  “ is  formed 
around  the  ball,  of  which  the  perished  cornea  forms  the  centre.  It 
projects,  stretching  and  so  separating  the  lids,  that  they  gird  tightly 
the  base  of  the  enormous  swelling.  I have  seen  children  subjects 
of  this  affection.  The  growth  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  upper 
or  frontal  aspect  of  the  orbit.  The  upper  lid  is  then  prolonged  and 
stretched  over  the  globe  so  tightly  that  it  is  difficult,  if  practicable, 
to  obtain  a view  of  the  latter.  The  medullary  matter  is  of  a granu- 
lar or  ricy  consistence,  and  pervades  and  destroys  the  muscles, 
periosteum,  and  finally  the  bony  vault  of  the  orbit.  I have  seen 
its  extirpation  boldly  performed ; but  its  re-appearance  has  been 
almost  immediate,  and  its  progress  quick  to  destruction.”* 

Fungus  hmmatodes  has  been  met  with,  affecting  the  substance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  while  the  eyeball  remained  sound,^  and,  in  other 
cases,  it  has  been  seated  wdthin  the  sheath,  which  the  optic  nerve  , 
derives  from  the  dura  mater,  the  nerve  itself  not  being  affected;® 
but  I know  of  no  case  on  record  corresponding  to  the  general 
description  given  by  Mr  Travers. 


J Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xv.  p.  238;  London,  1829. 

2 Wishart,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xi.  p.  274  ; Edin- 
burgh, 1833. 

3 Panizza,  Annotazioni  Anatomico-chirurgiche  sul  Fungo  Midollarc  dell’* 
Occhio,  pp.  106,  107  ; Tav.  iii.  fig.  1 ; Pavia,  1821. 


SECTION  III. MELANOSIS  IN  THE  ORBIT. 

Case  186. — A fatal  case  of  melanosis  of  the  liver  is  recorded'  by  Chomel,  in 
which  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit  was  affected  with  the  same  disease.  The 
right  eye  was  inflamed,  and  projected  remarkably  from  the  orbit.  An  ahsc^ 
occupied  the  lower  third  of  the  cornea,  and  the  patient  saw  very  obscurely  with 
this  eye,  behind  which  there  was  found,  on  dissection,  a round  melanotic  mass, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  seemed  to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  had  displaced  the  optic  nerve,  with- 
out altering  its  texture. 


' Nouveau  Journal  de  Medecine  ; Tome  iii.  p.  41  ; Paris,  1818. 


SECTION  IV. OSSEOUS  TUMOUR  IN  THE  ORBIT. 

Mr  Lucas  has  related  the  following  case  of  bony  tumour,  arising 
after  an  injury,  and  successfully  extracted  from  the  orbit : 
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y The  patient  was  a farmer’s  clauorhter,  28  years  of  qo-n  Hr. 

i;  :25th  of  February  18^2,  she  received  a blow  froS  a cow’s  honi  on  tlfe  upper  ami 
g inner  angle  of  the  left  orbit,  nearly  on  the  transverse  suture.  As  the  pain  soon 
subsided  It  con^dered  merely  a slight  contusion,  and  little  attention 
- paid  to  It.  About  the  beginning  of  March,  there  was  discovered  on  the  spot 
^ ..where  the  blow  had  been  received,  a small  hard  tumour,  which  gradually  m 
g .-creased,  with  very  little  pain  and  no  interruption  to  her  general  state  of  heMfb 
1 1 On  th^  continued  her  usual  laborious  employments  about  her  father’s  hoise 
On  the  1st  October  she  consulted  Mr  L.  who  found,  covered  by  the  uppe; 
tt.  ejehd,  a very  hard  tumour,  of  an  oval  form,  and  rather  flat,  soinewhat  mom 
. ..than  an  inch  in  its  perpendicular  diameter,  and  extendinsr  horivontnllv^  .i 
J ,„ch  a...!  . half  in  linglh,  from  the  iaier  angL  of  ^ S 

^ of  u’ln  ’ displaced.  The  tumour  seemed  to  occupy  the  greater  part 

^ .of  the  orbit,  and  had  forced  the  eye  forwards  and  outw-ards'^  so  thni  u p ^ 

i Duto-^a'LMe^o^^  dm°o  rf  ‘beyond  the  exterior  edge  of  thf 

j ahe  eye  af.hongh  iu  sight  S.,uch  itpaired  SheclntbZMS  "i"' 
r^ven  wdien  the  tumour  was  pressed  or  handled  pretty  freely 

4 lut  continued  nearly  of  l^oriHual  J’cal  up, 

Latter.  The  boreTonlnu^d  J^Incr^^^^^^ 

I ..ut  of  its  natural  position,  although  some  degree  of  si  St  rtifi  Pushed 

j^-iatient  continued  in  nerfect  hpT.ItIi  \t  * ^ht  still  remained.  The 

[-803,  the  bone  beeSJ^S  a„f  c SSl 

I prwards,  Mr  L.  endeavoured  to  Partrnnru  i ^ ’ - I P“S^“n?  somewhat 

Dcision  around  the  ed"-es  of  the  former  ivo.’  ? "ith  a small  scalpel,  an 

I vith  a pair  of  strong  Wps  Tli^L  i “h  ’ «nn  hold  of  it 

■everal  days  afterwards,  succeeded,  'm,-  L.  exTSei‘\Slmut'\  “ 

'ifficulty,  a piece  of  bone  of  nn  r.i.m,.«.  i much  exertion  or 

n inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  ‘Mncherithl^rHr  ''"^/  ^ drachms, 

•retty  smooth.  The  extraction  of  the  Im.Te  "'  circumference,  hard,  solid,  and 
_™dro,„  of  blood  on”  by  no  ha,morrhagy  ; a 

p avity  from  which  it  w'as  extraKe.l  « . i ? i r ‘•'c  wound.  The 

^ uite  smooth  on  the  upper  and \nner  siderbil/c  a strong  membrane, 

:ie  ball  of  the  eye.  No  uerS.rqMnn  ’ ^ somewhat  uneven  on  the  side  iiex 
I .g  parU  could  To  .teoXl  „ t "1'’’  “f 

■ , nger.  lilUc  i,ri,a,io„  or  Tain  “ P™bo  and  the 

! i"X'ci;^-eKL;iT 

till  open,  and  the  cavity  stin‘?vteS  /ra'^sr"^  ""s 

iches  in  depth.  A Httle  lint,  covered  backwards  to  2 

me  the  dressing  was  removed,  the  inside  oMhe  ‘ 'r  deformity.  Every 

ith  a slight  exudation.  The  eyeball  ind  inV^  covered 

tuation,  and  the  sight  of  the  eye  had  bln  ISleir"'!  its  natural 

Ihe  bone  extracted  in  this  case  was  iiartieTJ  ^ restored. 

'uncan,  junior,  who  published  two  fi  to  '"'^iy^ed  by  Dr 

Id  internal  structure!  Its  shai.e  he  Z ^*ternal  appearance 

Xe’‘whT'"‘''“’^  ^ "1  out  of  l^Xre""  irregukr,  but 

T ‘""•'"’ds  the  middle  line  as  it  f'U 

; S'"‘'!-':/‘''’Cb';ilar  and  studded  with  processes  was  . although 

: • ii'c  sides  were  concave,  and  much  le’ss  unevUf rurSn'r^lrtlaS^a 
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smooth  or  polished  surface.  They  resembled  those  points  of  bone  to  which 
cartilage,  ligament,  or  membrane  is  firmly  attached,  being  covered  with  small  pits  or 
depressions,  and  rough,  as  if  corroded  by  the  action  of  a caustic  “Uid.  In  no 
part,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  did  it  show  any  appearance  ot  iracture, 
and  therefore  (concludes  Dr  D.)  could  not  have  been  an  exostosis.  Its  colour 
was  vellowish-white  ; its  sawdust  snow-white.  It  was  extremely  hard,  ^ hen 
cut,  its  internal  structure  was  found  to  be  nearly  uniform,  somewhat  like  that  of 
ivory,  being  very  slightly  marked  with  the  appearance  ot  radii,  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  edge  to  the  convex  back  of  tiie  wedp.  It  admitted  of  being 
polished  like  ivory.  In  specific  gravity  and  chemical  composition,  it  scarcely 
differed  from  a jiiece  of  adult  oslemoris.^ 


i.Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal;  Vol.  i.  pp.  405,  407  ; Edinburgh, 
180*5. 


CHAPTER  X. 

0 R HI  T A L ANEURISMS. 


SECTION  I. ANEURISM  BY  ANASTOMOSIS  IN  THE  ORBIT. 


The  disease  so  admirably  described  by  Mr  John  Bell  under  the 
name  of  aneurism  from  anastomosis,  does  not  appear  in  every  m- 
‘ stance  to  arise  from  an  original  malformation,  such  as  we  observe 
in  nmvus  maternus  ; but  sometimes  begins  in  apparently  healthy 
adults,  from  sudden  and  bidden  causes.  Neither  is  it  confined  to 
the  skin  or  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  but  affects  indiscrim- 
inately all  parts  of  the  body,  and  brings  on  complicated  morbid 
phenomena  even  among  the  viscera.  Several  cases  are  now  r^ 
corded  in  which  aneurism  by  anastomosis  has  arisen  within  the 
orbit,  characterized  by  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  a peculiar  sens^ 
tion  compared  to  a snap  or  crack,  followed  by  a whizzing  noise  m 
the  head,  blindness,  protrusion  and  pulsation  of  the  eye,  and  pum- 
tory  or  aneurismal  swellings  between  the  eye  and  the  orbit, 
instances  which  have  occurred  of  this  disease  in  the  orbiUiave  been 
too  few,  to  permit  us  to  describe  from  actual  observation  its  ultima 
effects  and  termination ; but  reasoning  from  the  history  of  aneu- 
risms by  anastomosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  cannot  do 
that  the  progress  of  the  disease  would  be  equa  ly  rapid  in  this  situ- 
ation,  the  bleedings,  if  the  complaint  were  neg  ected 
dangerous,  and  the  issue  fatal.  It  is  probable  that  orbita  c 
rism  by  anastomosis  will,  like  the  same  dise^e  in  other  P^rts  of  tn 
body,  he  sometimes  passive  or  venous,  and  in  other  cases  act 

“’’Thave  already  quoted  (page  169)  from  Mr  A'’®™"*''!' ’ !;,Sed 
nmvus  maternus  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  which  the  diseas 
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also  into  the  orbit,  and  of  which  a cure  was  effected  by  the  simole 
abstraction  of  heat,  by  means  of  folded  linen,  wet  with  a saturated 
solution  of  a ura  in  rose  water,  and  kept  constantly  applied  over  the 
tumour.  Ihis  mode  of  treatment,  however,  and  also  that  of  pres- 
•sure  on  the  aneurism,  are  evidently  quite  inapplicable  when  this 
disease  is  situated  deep  within  the  orbit.  To  puncture  an  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  and  trust  to  the  obliteration  of  the  tumour  bv  the 
; pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood,  a practice  which  in  external 
: n«vi  has  succeeded,  and  which  seems  actually  in  one  case  of 
orbital  aneurism  by  anastomosis  to  have  been  followed  by  a cure  ‘ 
would  also  be  altogether  unwarrantable.  Neither  can  excision  be 
had  recourse  to  in  such  a case,  unless  we  resolve  at  once  to  remove 

' t ‘r  ''  a O'™  "ore  the  patient  rear  to 

. aubmit  to  this  operation,  could  we  with  safety  attempt  it,  knowfnw 

.as  we  do  from  tl.e  recorded  histories  of  many  aneurisms  branllto’ 

tumours  are^supplied 

> ith  blood,  the  great  dilatation  which  the  neighiioiiring  blood-veLels 
i . common  y present  and  the  difficulty  which  has  often  bein  exptleiiced 
,l.n  arresting  the  liajmorrhage  attendant  on  attempts  to  extirnate 
rt-umours  of  this  nature  ? Dr  Rognetta  tells*  us,  he  had  twLXa 

n th7orWt°tu?r  “ourism  by  anastomosis 

' 'eporl  ^ ^ “"J'  O“”0l“S‘on  on  so  yague  a 

1 he  only  other  mode  of  treatment  likely  to  impede  the  nroorps.  nf 

rcSSnXrr  to"','"  ““  "r’  »f  the  force  of 

.mmon  00^  ^^  ^r^^heliPtrool  r'tr^cTcyrf 

~srb;  Mrra;““syr''kr‘“"f‘ 

iSio“  Tt[r„'ri‘‘::  ?r“7e  “'s  'T 

hall  therefore  quote 'thenf  Y .’  and  effects  of  the  disease.  I 
ame  time,  there  is  a sn  ’ without  abridgment.  At  the 

'orthy  of  notice,  namely “thaVbswt^  ^^°^Sson,3  which  is 

) aid  the  process  of  cu?e  after  'I  advisable 

: inence.  In  Mr  Trave;s’  operatmn,  by  depletion  and  ab- 
as very  remarkable  after  violent’  dkrl  tumour 

:erus.  A very  spare  diet  and  thp  ^ tl'e 

»e,  in  conjunc&i;  with  ° 1“'™* 

’ prove  successful  in  the  cure  of  carotid  anf  known 

.tvance  of  a similar  regimen  must  b1  l,i;i  f"™™™’  the  ob- 
Jcation  of  a ligature  on  the  carotid  in  “ ^ ^ proper  after  the  ap- 
'astoniosis.  ^ of  aneurism  by 
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Case  188. — Frances  Stoftell,  a^ed  34,  a healUiy  active  woman,  the  mother  of 
five  children,  on  the  evening  of  tlie  •28th  of  Deccnnber  1804,  being  some  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  felt  a sudden  snaj)  on  the  left  side  of  her  forehead,  atten<l- 
ed  with  y>ain,  and  followed  Ijy  a copious  effusion  of  a limjnd  fluid  into  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  eyelids  on  the  same  side.  For  some  days  preceding,  she  had 
complained  of  a severe  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  now  increased  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  for  the  space  of  a week  she  was  unable  to  raise  it  from  the  pillow. 
The  (edematous  swelling  surrounding  the  orbit  was  reduced  by  punctures  ; an 
issue  was  set  in  the  temide  for  a smart  attack  of  ophthalmia  which  supervened, 
and  leeches  and  cold  washes  were  applied.  She  now  first  perceived  a protrusion 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  dimness  of  sight,  and  the  appearance  of  a circum. 
scribed  tumour,  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  as  large  as  a hazel-nid;,  upon  the  infra- 
orbitai’}'  ridge.  Another  softer  and  more  diffused  swelling  arose  at  the  same 
time  above  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  lower  tumour  com- 
municated both  to  the  sight  and  the  touch,  the  ]>idse  of  the  larger  arteries  ; the  upper 
gave  the  sensation  of  a strong  vibratory  thrill.  The  swellings  grew  slowly,  and 
the  skin  between  the  eyes,  iis  well  as  that  of  the  lower  eyelid,  became  puffed  and 
thickened.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  gradually  forced  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  its  motions  considerably  impeded.  She  had  a constant  noise  in  her  head, 
which,  to  her  sensation,  exactly  resembled  the  blowing  of  a pair  of  bellows.  The 
pulsatory  motion  of  the  tumours  was  much  increased  by  agitation  of  mind,  or 
strong  exercise  of  body,  but  the  most  distressing  of  her  symptoms  was  a cold 
obtuse  pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  occasionally  shooting  across  the  forehead 
and  temples.  She  was  compelled  to  rest  the  left  side  of  her  head  on  her  liand 
when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  found  the  beating  and  noise  to  increase  sen- 
sibly when  her  head  was  low  and  unsupported. 

Such  was  the  sul)stance  of  the  patient’s  report,  when  Mr  Travers  was  request- 
ed to  see  her.  lie  found  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  orbits  morbidly  thick  and 
wrinkled,  the  eyebrow  of  the  diseased  side  juished  two  or  three  lines  above  the 
level  of  the  opposite  one,  and  the  hollow  of  the  orbit  lost  from  the  elevation  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  upper  half  of  the  inner  canthus  was  filled  by  the 
thrilling  tumour,  which  afforded  a loose  woolly  sensation  to  the  touch,  was  very 
compressible,  and  when  firmly  pressed,  was  felt  slightly  to  pulsate.  The  veins 
of  the  u])per  lid  and  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  were  varicose,  and  the  skin  was 
much  ])urscd  over  the  lacrymal  sac.  The  lower  tumour,  which  projected  above 
the  infra-orbitary  foramen,  was  of  a conical  shape,  firm,  but  elastie  to  the  touch. 
It  could  be  emptied,  or  pressed  back  into  the  orbit,  but  the  pulsation  then  be- 
came violent ; and  from  the  increased  pressure  of  the  globe  upon  the  roof  and  side 
of  the  orbit,  the  pain  was  insupportable.  Careful  compression  of  the  temporal, 
angular,  and  maxillary  arteries,  produced  no  effect  on  the  aneurism.  Ujwn 
applying  the  thumb  to  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid,  Mr  T.  found  the  pulsation 
to  cease  altogether,  and  the  whiz  of  the  little  swelling  to  bo  rendered  so  exceed- 
ingly faint,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  continued  or  not.  'fhe 
recent  increase  of  pufliness  in  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  below  the 
inner  angle  of  the  opposite  eye,  had  given  alarm  to  the  patient  and  her«friends, 
who  feared,  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  a similar  affection  of  the 


right  orbit. 

Mr  Travers  felt  persuaded  that  this  disease  could  be  no  other  than  aneurism 
by  anastomosis.  Indeed,  it  bore  so  strong  a resemblance  in  its  principal  features 
to  several  of  Mr  .John  Bell’s  cases,  and  in  particular  to  that  coraimmicateds  by  Wr 
Freer,  of  Birmingham,  whose  patient,  refusing  assistance,  expired  of  haemorrh^e' 
that  Mr  T.  considered  the  sensible  growth  of  the  disease  an  argument  of  sufficient 
force  to  justify  any  rational  attempt  to  repress  it.  From  the  character  ofsimihu 
cases,  and  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  this,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  aj 
though  it  had  been  slow  in  its  formation,  it  would  be  rapid  in  its  increase  ; and 
uidike  the  aneurism  of  trunks,  would  resist  control  as  it  acquired  size.  He  fir»  ? 
tried  the  effect  of  pressure,  but,  although  moderate,  it  could  be  borne  only  for 
limited  time,  by  reason  of  the  pain  attending  the  exasj)erated  action  of  the  arteries 
Cold  applications  had  been  already  made  use  of  without  any  evident  advantagt*) 
but  indeed  the  duration  and  aspect  of  the  disease  made  this  remedy  apP'’'*  *.: 
trifling.  E.xcision,  the  only'  mctliod,  of  which  in  similar  cases,  experience  ha'i. 
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confirineil  tlie  success,  was  clearly  impracticable  without  extirpation  of  the  eye  ; 

I and  from  the  gi’eat  displacement  of  the  globe,  and  the  obvious  origin  of  the  dis- 
eas(!  within  the  orbit,  Mr  T.  considered  the  result  of  such  an  operation  to  he 
most  ])recarious.  Being  satisfied  of  the  increase  of  the  disease,  knowing  from  the 
happy  precedent  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  first  case  of  carotid  aneurism,  the  per- 
fect practicability,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  moderate  risk  of 
placing  a ligature  on  the  carotid  artery,  and  particularly  reflecting  that  the  oh- 
■ struction  of  such  a channel,  must,  at  all  events,  he  followed  hj'  a sensible  and 
permanent  diminution  of  the  impulse  of  blood  destined  to  the  disease,  Mr  T.  tied 
, tlie  carotid  on  the  23d  of  May  1809. 

After  exposing  the  artery,  a curved  eyed  probe,  carrying  a stout  round  liga- 
ture, was  passed  beneath  it,  and  upon  compressing  the  vessel  with  the  finger,  as 
it  lay  over  the  probe,  the  pulsation  of  the  lower  tumour  immediately  ceased. 
The  ))robe  being  cut  away,  the  ligatures  were  drawn  aj)art  from  each  other, 

. and  tied.  Before  she  quitted  the  table,  the  patient  observed  that  the  pain 
, was  l)enumbed,  and  that  the  noise  in  her  head  had  entirely  ceased.  The  small 
S'  tumour  over  the  angle  of  the  eye  was  still  thrilling,  but  very  obscurclv.  The 
I ligatures  came  away  on  the  21st  and  22d  days.  Few  symptoms  of  general 
I irritation  followed  the  operation.  By  the  6th  day,  the  j)ulse  which  had  risen 
to  l.‘)0,  fell  to  81 ; her  hcadach  had  subsided  ; and  she  felt  comfortable  in  every 
-res|)cct. 

Ihe  following  are  the  principal  changes  which  succeeded  the  operation.  In 
J the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  lower  tumour  had  already  acquired  the  thrill- 
4 .ing  motion^  of  the  uj)per.  On  the  3d  day,  the  tingling  or  thrilling  sensation 
t'was  ex))crienced  in  both  tumours,  upon  light  contact  of  the  finger;  if  firmly 
ij'- compressed,  a pulse  was  perceived  in  the  lower.  On  the  5th  da^',  the  tumours 
( were  very  considerably  diminished,  the  eye  less  prominent  ; the  globe  of  the  eye 
communicated  a slight  j)ulsation  ; her  sight  was  short,  and  objects  appeared  to 
her  larger  than  natural,  and  misty.  On  the  2 1st  day,  she  found  no  inconvenience 
■from  sitting  up,  and  working  all  day,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  coidd 
read  small  print,  and  do  fine  work  with  her  right  or  sound  eye,  which  she  had 
Iwen  unable  to  do  for  years.  By  the  end  of  the  5th  week,  she  could  perform  all 
ttic  duties  of  her  situation  as  w^ell  as  before  the  operation,  and  expressed  herself 
well  satisfied  with  the  obvious  diminution  of  the  tumour,  the  decrease  of  the 
pidsation,  and  the  total  freedom  she  enjoyed  from  pain,  which  had  distracted  her 
•or  years,  tour  months  after  the  operation,  the  tumours  were  evidently  smaller, 
md  their  motion  materially  diminished  ; the  eye  was  less  projecting  ; the  cold 
lull  pain,  formerly  iiuinterrupted,  was  now  but  rarely  felt ; the  artery  of  the  left 
nde  was  distinguished  beating  very  feebly  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  while  the 
arotid  of  the  opposite  side  contracted  with  more  than  ordinary  force. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  she  miscarried  at  the  period  of  about  10  weeks  after 
Jonception.  The  haemorrhage  was  so  considerable  as  to  induce  syncope,  and 
fh-n  **^*'i  ^ extreme  debility.  On  the  succeeding  morning,  it  was 

e^p7‘  n flattened,  and  the  pulsation  had  altogether 

•eveSh  In  ®5deof  the  head,  and  was 

S with\  Jrn  ""T-l  substance  of  the  orbit  was 

Jn  was  reliovn^  Amd  precisely  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The 
-educed  bv  a the  cedeinatous  swelling,  and  heat  of  the  surface,  were 

mSsuUde?  bm  ^“'’ember,  the  pain  in  her  head  had 

ubjeef  to  occasional  n-ili  T debility  from  loss  of  blood,  she  was 

nd  the  folils  nt'  the  ;L “"A  gi'lfluicss.  The  up|)cr  tumour. 


nd  the  folds  of  tho  intee-  , i neart,  and  gidUnicss.  1 he  upiier  tumour, 

rim  ^ nroiec^^  *>^fl  totally  disappeared 

ti.e  eje  projected  less  ; the  lower  tumour  was  inelastic,  and  had  no  preternatural 
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complaint  in  the  left  eye.  She  said,  that  about  five  months  before,  being  then 
pregnant  of  her  sixth  child,  she  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  an 
intense  pain  in  the  left  eyeball,  accompanied  by  a whizzing  noise  in  the  head, 
which  grievously  distressed  her.  The  attack  was  instantaneously  sudden.  Hearing 
a noise,  as  of  the  cracking  of  a whip,  and  feeling  at  the  same  moment  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  left  eye,  she  awoke  in  great  alarm,  and 
leaped  out  of  bed.  About  10  or  12  hours  afterwards,  the  eye  became  inflamed, 
and  the  eyelids  so  much  swelled,  as  to  project  considerably  beyond  the  level  of 
the  ujiper  and  lower  orbitary  ridge.  She  also  felt  acute  pain  over  the  whole  of 
the  lelt  side  of  the  head  ; while  in  the  left  eyebrow,  and  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  her  anguish  was  scarcely  to  be  borne.  In  the  succeeding  night,  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  pain  abated,  but  the  swelling  of  the  eyelid  seemed  rather 
to  increase  ; and  she  thought  she  felt  as  if  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  forcibly  drawn 
up  towards  her  forehead. 

No  particular  alteration  took  place  in  the  next  seven  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  was  delivered.  During  her  labour,  which  she  said  was  very  severe, 
there  was  projected  between  the  eyelids  a bright  red  tumour  of  an  oblong  form, 
which,  for  seven  or  eight  days,  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  occuj)ied,  in  a vertical 
direction,  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  superciliary  ridge  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ala  nasi,  reaching  horizontally  from  the  external  angle  of  the  left 
eye,  across  the  root  of  the  nose,  to  nearly  the  internal  canthus  of  the  right  eye. 
In  the  course  of  her  confinement,  this  tumour  was  punctured,  in  several  places, 
by  a surgeon  who  then  attended  her.  It  bled  freely,  became  smaller,  and 
assumed  a strikingly  darker  colour.  A week  afterwards,  it  was  again  punctured, 
and  with  similar  results;  and  although  the  operation  was  repeated  four  other  times, 
the  latter  incisions  aftbrded  no  relief.  About  two  months  previously  to  the 
ai)i)carance  of  this  swelling,  the  patient  lost  all  power  over  the  levator  muscle  of 
the  up])er  eyelid ; but  if  the  swelling  was  depressed,  ami  the  lid  raised,  she  could 
see  as  well  as  ever.  She  soon,  however,  became  totally  blind  on  this  side. 

Three  or  four  months  after  Mr  D.  first  saw  her,  he  found  that  her  general 
health  had  sensibly  declined,  and  that  the  local  aflection,  now  marked  by  very 
decided  characters,  was  distinctly  aneurismal.  She  had  constant  and  acute  jiain, 
referred  chiefly  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; but  her  severest  sufi'ering  was 
occasioned  by  the  increasing  noise  in  her  head,  which  she  compared  to  the  ripjiling 
of  water,  and  which  became  absolutely  insupportable,  when,  by  any  accident, 
her  head  fell  below  a certain  level.  The  left  eyeball  was  immovable,  and  either 
enlarged,  or  thrust  with  so  much  force  against  the  upper  eyelid,  as  to  cause  this 
part  to  project  in  a convex  form,  considerably  beyond  the  superciliary  and 
infra-orbitary  ridges.  The  eyebrow,  also,  of  the  affected  side,  rose  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  other.  The  external  surface  of  the  tumid  ej’elid  was,  for 
the  most  part,  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but  its  cuticle  was  remarkably  coarw, 
as  was,  indeed,  the  texture  of  the  skin  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orbit. 
Deep-seated  within  the  integuments  of  the  eyelid,  a little  towards  the  inner 
canthus,  there  was  a eluster  of  small  tumours,  of  a firm  and  dense  structure, 
causing  great  pain  when  compressed,  and  communicating  to  the  finger  a pulsatorj’ 
thrill.  Inter])osed  between  this  cluster  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  eyebrow,  pre- 
cisely in  the  course  of  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  there  was  a 
hard  tubercular  substance,  which  rose  somewhat  higher  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  eyelid,  and  pulsated  still  more  distinctly  than  the  smaller  swellings.  The 
texture  of  this  substance  was  particularly  hard  and  compact,  and  the  slightest 
pressure  upon  it  occasioned  intolerable  pain.  The  lower  eyelid  w'as  everted,  and 
formed  a bright  and  red  convex  tumour,  following  in  its  outline  the  direction  of 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  reaching  from  the  external  commissure  of  the 
eyelids  to  a little  way  beyond  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis.  At  its  upper  JW 
it  was  covered  by  an  overlapping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  was  paralytic,  an 
entirely  concealed  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  most  depending  pimt  of  this  tumour 
reached  to  within  a line  of  the  infra-orbitary  foramen.  Like  the  tumours  at  tic 
upper  part  of  the  orbit,  this  swelling  communicated  to  the  touch  an  aneunsma 
thrill.  Its  pulsation  became  evident  to  the  sight  whenever  the  force  of  thocirculatm  ^ i 
was  increased.  In  addition  to  these  appearances,  immediately  above  the  nasa 
third  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  the  integuments  were  gently  elevated  into  a so  * 
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iil-dcfined  tumour,  occupying  very  exactly  the  situation  of  certain  branches  of  the 
frontal  artery,  and  pulsating  simultaneously  with  the  artery  at  the  wrist.  A 
similar  elevation  of  the  skin  was  perceptible  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  giving  a faint 
tremulous  motion  to  a finger  placed  upon  it. 

When  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  uncovered,  it  appeared  at  first  to  be  enlarged, 
. but  a closer  inspection  showed  it  to  be  forcibly  thrust  forwards,  in  a direction 

• somewhat  outwards  and  inwards.  A multitude  of  enlarged  vessels  could  be 
^ traced  from  the  surface  of  the  lower  tumour  to  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
I'  which  covers  the  sclerotica.  The  cornea  retained  its  natural  lustre  and  trans- 
](  parcncy,  but  there  was  a total  loss  of  power  in  the  iris,  and  the  pupil,  much 
i dilated,  was  slightly  irregular.  Behind  the  lens  a fawn-coloured  appearance 
i?  was  observed,  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  second  plate  of  Mr  Saunders’s 
ir  posthumous  work.  The  cutaneous  veins  were  very  full  of  blood,  and  gave  to 
J the  skin  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  the  complexion  of  a person  strangled.  When 
; j strong  pressure  was  made  upon  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  tremulous  motions 

of  the  tumour,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  ceased  entirely,  but  the 
“4  pulsations  of  the  upper  swellings  continued  in  some  degree.  The  force  of  the 
i stroke  was,  indeed,  much  weakened,  but  no  pressure  which  the  patient  was  able 
I to  bear,  could  entirely  suppress  it. 

j At  noon,  on  the  7th  of  April  1813,  Mr  D.  tied  the  common  trunk  of  the  left 
3 carotid  artery.  The  clfccts  of  the  operation  were  immediate  and  decisive.  As 

• soon  as  the  ligatures  were  tied,  the  pulsatory  motions  of  the  tumours  on  the 
forehead  and  cheek  entirely  ceased  ; but  a slight  thrilling  was  still  perceptible  in 

lithe  tumid  upper  eyelid.  The  red  swelling  of  the  lower  eyelid  became  paler, 
i.  and  its  surface  shrivelled.  A few  minutes  after  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed, 
j:shc  was  quite  free  from  pain,  and  the  noise  by  which  she  had  been  so  long 
i tormented  having  also  ceased,  she  declared  that  her  head  no  longer  felt  like  her 
‘ i.oW head.  At  5,  p.m.  there  was  no  pulsation  in  any  of  the  tumours.  Next  day 
! the  upper  eyelid,  for  the  first  time  during  several  months,  was  moveable.  The 
day  after,  the  tumour  over  the  inner  part  of  the  eyebrow  was  entirely  gone ; the 
I-  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid  was  much  smaller,  its  texture  much  softer,  and  it 
r !'■  was  less  painful  when  compressed  ; the  globe  of  the  eye  also  had  considerably 
retired  within  its  orbit.  By  the  loth  of  April,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
• the  tumours  ; the  globe  of  the  eye  had  comjdetely  retired  within  its  orbit,  the 
general  prominence  of  the  upper  eyelid  had  sunk  pro])ortionably,  and  not  the 
slightest  pulsatory  or  thrilling  motion  was  perceptible  in  any  of  the  diseased  parts. 
N;  By  the  17th  of  May,  the  tumours  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  patient’s  general 
^ health  seemed  re-established ; yet  the  wound  was  not  entirely  closed,  although 
(j-j  the  ligatures  had  come  away,  the  upi)er  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  the  lower  on 
the  4th  of  May. 

ft"  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  Mr  D.  was  called  in  great  haste,  in  conse- 
% quence  of  a bleeding  which  had  taken  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.  The 
« haemorrhage  had  ceased  before  he  could  reach  the  house.  The  colour  of  the 
:>•  olood  was  florid,  and  the  quantity  lost,  10  or  12  ounces.  A similar  discharge 
-ook  place  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  July,  but,  like  the  former,  ceased  spon- 
taneously, and  happily  proved  the  last  of  a series  of  incidents,  not  unlikely  to 
' isappoint  the  hopes  which  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  case  h.ad  inspired. 

period  the  course  of  events  was  prosperous ; and  on  the  19th  of  July, 

' ’ '■cckoning  from  the  morning  of  the  operation,  comprises  a period  of  103 

■ I wound  was  firmly  healed,  and  the  patient’s  recovery  secured.  After  a 

apse  01  nearly  two  years,  her  cure  appeared  complete,  with  the  exception  of  her 
; Rg  t,  which  seemed  irrecoverably  lost.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  local 
-irculation,  there  w'as  no  pulsation  to  be  felt  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  left 
•J  .emporal  and  facial  arteries ; but,  as  in  the  case  treated  by  Mr  Travers,  the 
■ r arotid  might  be  distinguished  beating  very  feebly  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  while 
y I very  brisk  action  of  the  collateral  branches  lying  near  the  surface,  was  visible 
n the  vicinity  and  along  the  course  of  the  cicatrice. 8 


- 1 n by  Schmidt,  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol. 

. ■!  • p.  io.3  ; Dresden,  1831. 
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2 Revue  Mcdicale  ; Tome  iv.  p.  400;  Paris,  183‘2. 

3 Treatise  on  tlie  Diseases  of  Arteries  ami  Veins,  p.  446  ; London,  1815. 
Memoircs  de  I’Acadeinie  Royale  des  Sciences,  pour  1765  ; Tome  xxxvii,  p. 

758;  Amsterdam,  1771. 

® Bell’s  Principles  of  Surgery  ; Vol.  iv,  p.  262  ; Edinburgh,  1808, 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  ; Vol.  ii.  p-  1 ; London,  1813. 

7 Op.  Cit.  p.  446. 

® Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  vi.  p.  HI;  London,  1815,  The 
reader  will  find  a case  of  ancurismal  tumour  in  the  orbit,  after  concussion  of  the 
brain,  related  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  (Vol.  xvii.  ]).  851,)  by  Mr  George 
Busk.  A cure  was  effected  by  tying  the  common  carotid,  but  it  docs  not  appear 
whether  the  aneurism  was  common,  or  anastomotic. 


SECTION  II. ANEURISM  OF  THE  OPHTHALMIC  ARTERY. 

Like  the  internal  carotid  by  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica,  the 
anterior  cerebral,  and  other  arteries  within  the  cranium,  the  oph- 
thalmic artery  within  the  orbit  is  subject  to  true  aneurism. 

Case  190 Mr  Guthrie'  saw  a case  of  this  kind,  in  which  both  ophthalmiCi 

arteries  were  dilated,  and  which  terminated  fatally.  The  symptoms  were  snmlar 
to  those  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  but  no  tumour  eould  be  perceived.  Uie 
eye  was  gradually  protruded  until  it  seemed  to  be  exterior  to  the  orbit,  but 
vision  was  scarcely  affected.  T.he  hissing  noise  in  the  head  con  d be  is  me  y 
heard,  and  was  attributed  to  aneurism.  On  the  death  of  the  patient,  an  aneurismij 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery  was  discovered  on  each  side,  of  about  the  size  ot  a larg^ 
nut.  The  ophthalmic  vein  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  obstructed  near  where  it 
passes  through  the  sphenoid  fissure,  in  consequence  of  a great  increase  of  siM 
which  the  four  recti  muscles  had  attained,  accompanied  by  an  almost  cartilaginoi^ 
hardness,  which  had  been  as  much  concerned  in  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  as 
the  enlargement  of  the  vessels.  The  disease  existing  on  both  sides 
Mr  Guthrie  from  proposing  any  operation  on  the  carotid,  to  which  indeed, 
thinks,  the  patient  would  not  have  submitted, 

' Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  158  ; London,  1823, 


CHAPTER  XI. 

injuries  of  the  eyeball. 


In  the  first  and  second  sections  of  Chapter  IV.  we  have  “nsWered 
the  injuries  of  the  muco-cutaneous  membrane,  w uc  i c • 
anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  We  have  now  to  urn 
to  the  injuries  which  affect  the  proper  textures  o ns  o _ 

here  I shall  take  the  opportunity,  before  entering  on  the  enum 
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tion  of  the  particular  injuries  which  we  are  so  frequently  called  on 
to  treat,  to  warn  practitioners  against  the  neglect  of  depletion,  and 
especially  the  neglect  of  general  blood-letting,  in  cases  of  injury 
of  the  eye.  The  smallness  and  apparent  slightness  of  such  injuries 
are  apt  to  lead  to  inattention,  of  which  total  loss  of  sight  may  be 
the  result.  Other  remedies  are  no  doubt  necessary,  both  local  and 
general,  such  as  mercury  where  internal  inflammation  threatens, 
but  this,  as  well  as  local  means,  is  not  so  apt  to  be  overlooked  as  the 
taking  away  of  blood  from  the  system.  Many  cases  have  occurred 
I in  my  practice,  in  which  vision,  lost  for  weeks,  has  been  speedily 
;'i  regained  bv  venesection. 

i c.  * 


SECTION  I INJURIES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

§ 1 . Contusion  of  the  Cornea. 

I Foreign  bodies,  of  small  bulk,  impinging  with  violence  against 
I ’ the  cornea,  and  immediately  flying  off,  sometimes  produce  very 
f " severe  inflammation,  ending  in  ulceration  of  the  part  struck,  infiltra- 
JE  ‘ tion  of  matter  between  the  lamella}  of  the  cornea,  and  other  dangerous 
h ! eflects.  The  cornea  is  sometimes  permanently  misshapen  after  a 
si'  blow.  I have  never  seen  this,  however,  except  in  cases  where  at 
i tithe  same  time  the  lens  was  dislocated. 

§ 2.  Foreign  Substances  imbedded  in  the  Cornea. 

% It  is  a common  occurrence  for  minute,  hard,  angular,  and  some- 
times  ignited  particles  to  be  projected  with  such  force,  as  to  pene- 
'^;;trate  through  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea,  and  into  its 
c; ; proper  substance ; for  instance,  a chip  of  steel,  a spark  from  the 
t anvil,  a minute  fragment  of  stone,  a splinter  of  wood,  or  a particle 
of  glass.  The  presence  of  even  a very  small  body  of  this  description, 
so  small,  indeed,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  are  able  to  detect 
t it,  produces  a constant  flow  of  tears,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
i brarum,  and  speedy  inflammation  of  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye. 
1 hese  symptoms  do  not,  in  general,  subside,  until  the  foreign  sub- 
stance is  either  removed  by  art,  or  comes  away  by  a tedious  and 
painful  process  of  suppuration. 

In  a tew  hours  after  the  extraneous  substance  is  imbedded  in  the 
lornea,  the  adjacent  portion  becomes  opaque,  the  opacity  extending 
iccording  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  which 

• mcceed.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  around  the  cornea  redden, 

^ pain  is  varied  in  kind,  and  more  or  less  severe,  according' 

• is  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  tunics  is  chiefly  affected  with  in“ 

• laramation.  If  the  conjunctivaTs  the  chief  seat  of  the  increased 
•rasGulanty,  the  patient  feels  as  if  the  eye  were  filled  with  sand ; if 

• here  is  considerable  sclerotitis,  pulsatory  circumorbital  pain  is  ex- 
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cited.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  may  even  be  brought  on,  ending  in 
effusion  into  the  pupil,  especially  if  there  already  exist  a predisposition 
to  iritis,  or  an  inflammatory  tendency  be  present  in  the  constitution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  part  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body,  killed 
perhaps  by  the  impetus  with  which  it  was  struck,  or  scarred  by  the 
ignited  state  of  the  particle,  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
slough,  which  being  loosened  by  the  processes  of  ulceration  and 
suppuration,  at  length  drops  out  along  with  the  foreign  substance. 
An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  thus  left,  more  or  less  deep,  which  in  general 
heals  up  readily,  leaving  a leucomaor  opaque  cicatrice.  If  the  foreign 
body  be  an  unignited  particle  of  iron,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
it  becomes  oxidated,  a brown  speck  is  produced  by  the  detention  of 
the  oxide  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  (See  page  218.) 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  is 
very  severe,  and  gives  rise  to  infiltration  of  matter  between  its 
lamellae.  The  foreign  body  being  removed,  and  the  inflammation 
abated  by  antiphlogistic  means,  the  matter  is  generally  absorbed ; 
but  if  the  case  is  still  neglected,  the  purulent  effusion  may  increase, 
hypopium  may  be  added  to  the  onyx  which  already  exists,  and  the 
eye  will,  in  all  probability,  be  entirely  destroyed.  This  result  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  follow,  when  rude  attempts  are  made  by  common 
work-people,  to  remove  particles  of  whinstone  and  iron  which  have 
become  fixed  in  the  cornea.  From  the  journals  of  the  Glasgow  Eye 
Infirmary,  I could  quote  several  lamentable  cases  of  this  sort,  in 
which  a conceited  mechanic,  having  attempted,  with  a common  pen- 
knife, the  removal  of  foreign  substances,  fixed  in  the  cornea,  violent 
inflammation  followed,  ending  in  extensive  ulceration,  onyx,  hypo- 
pium, staphyloma,  and  of  course  entire  loss  of  vision. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  a foreign  body  has  lain  imbedded 
for  a time  in  the  cornea,  that  a layer  of  new  substance  is  formed 
over  it,  so  that  the  inflammation  at  first  excited  by  its  presence 
ceases,  and  it  remains  through  life  without  giving  rise  to  any  farther 
irritation.  I have  frequently  seen  this  happen  to  grains  of  gun- 
powder and  sometimes  to  particles  of  coal  driven  into  the  cornea  by 
explosions  in  the  fire. 

In  other  cases,  the  shape  of  the  foreign  substance,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  cornea,  may  prevent  it  from  either  dro{v 
ping  out,  or  becoming  invested  in  the  manner  now  mentioned;  it 
will  continue,  therefore,  to  produce  irritation  and  inflammation, 
which  may  prove  destructive  to  vision.  I shall  have  occasion, 
under  the  head  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Cornea,  to  quote  a 
case  which  occurred  in  Mr  Wardrop’s  practice,  which  will  illustrate 

this  point.  • v.  i 

When  we  proceed  to  remove  a foreign  particle  imbedded  in  the  j 
cornea,  we  place  the  patient  in  a good  light,  and  bandage  up  the  i 
sound  eye,  or  close  it  with  the  fingers.  The  assistant,  standing 
behind  the  patient,  supports  the  head,  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  am  > 
prevents  the  eyeball  from  rolling  upwards.  If  no  assistant  be  a 
hand,  we  may  fix  the  head  of  the  patient  against  the  wall,  or  a) 
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him  on  a table  and  separate  the  lids  with  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
which  does  not  hold  the  instrument  with  which  the  foreign  particle 
is  to  be  removed.  Adams’  speculum  may  be  used  wfth  advan- 
tage, for  elevating  the  upper  lid,  and  fixing  the  eyeball.  The 
patient  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  eyes  to  some  object  placed 
before  him.  ^ 

If  a particle  of  iron  be  fixed  in  the  cornea,  it  is  recommended  to 
extract  it  by  a magnet.  This  will  rarely  succeed,  but  may  be  tried. 

; When  not  deeply  imbedded,  foreign  particles  may  be  removed 
1 irom  the  cornea  with  the  edge  of  the  small  silver  spatula.  (See 
lig,  30,  page  218.)  If  more  deeply  imbedded,  the  point  of  a 
^taract  needle  may  be  used  for  dislodging  the  offending  body. 
Ihis,  however,  IS  not  accomplished,  in  many  cases,  without  fairly 
,1  passing  the  point  of  the  instrument  under  the  particle  of  iron  or 
s stone,  so  as  to  lift  it  out  of  the  cornea ; and  so  firmly  is  the  foreio-n 
body  grasped  in  many  cases  by  the  spongy  substance  of  the  cornea, 
.that  even  this  plan  will  not  succeed,  unless  the  portion  of  the  cornea 
I external  to  the  foreign  particle  is  first  fiiirly  divided,  and  then 
pressure  applied  in  the  way  described. 

Dr  Jacob  tells  us,  that  whenever  he  meets  with  a case  in  which 
B.  particle  of  iron  has  been  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  produced 

ja  stained  ulcer,  he  scrapes  the  surface  with  the  point  of  the  needle, 
atter  removino-  tho  fnroirm  KririTr  ^ , ’ 


» . ’ , ” — •-r--  wiLu  me  pome  oi  tne  needle 

the  foreign  body,  in  order  to_  prevent  any  permanen, 
i /^teniieth,  after  the  foreign  body  is  removed,  proposes  tc 
ddissolve  the  remaining  rust  with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Ammon  ii 

the  foreign  body,  and  a minute  portion  of  the 
. exteinal  lamellfE  of  the  cornea  with  the  extraction  knife.^  All  these 
.^odes  of  practice  appear  highly  objectionable.  When  the  patieni 
■ does  not  present  himself  till  some  days  after  the  accident,  tL  sur- 

Ifn^  1 carefully  to  ascertain  whether  the 

fore  gn  body  be  still  present,  as  he  may  otherwise  be  deceived  bv 
the  blown  oxide  adhering  to  the  spot.  ^ 

sion^nTh?^  extraneous  body  is  removed  by  art,  it  leaves  a depres- 
sion m the  cornea,  which  in  general  is  soon  filled  up;  and  the^ur- 
rounding  opacity  is  gradually  removed.  It  is  often  the  case  that  in 

Wr  " ™ portion 

tLn  ZS  Zo  .afterwards  used  in  solu- 

tbe  cicatrice  onaouc*’  T tl>e  eye.  This  application  renders 

5crve  as  a suffipi'pnt  ' general,  a little  warm  milk  and  water  will 

irihe  sntsm  of Te  O 1^^^  e-day. 

‘ide  after  the  removal  I’?'?'’’™''"'"  does  not  speedily  suii- 

oeSdet U t nZ  MiZ  . f aabstance,  the  practice  rieom- 

uenaeu  at  page  221,  must  be  adopted.  Bleedino-  wiih 

rom  a vein  of  the  arm,  is  hicdily  bLeficial  nml  , ioeches,  or 
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have  now  been  considering,  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  is 
one  of  the  remedies  which  act  most  beneficially. 

§ 3.  Punctured  f founds  of  the  Cornea. 

Cases  of  punctured  wounds  of  the  cornea  must  be  watched  with 
great  care,  as  the  inflammation  which  follows  is  sometimes  rapidly 
destructive.  I have  seen  a prick  with  a needle  produce,  in  the 
course  of  a few  days,  during  which  the  case  was  neglected,  such  a 
degree  of  inflammation,  as  ended  in  a copious  deposition  of  lymph 
and  pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  Bleeding  at  the  arm,  the  liberal  application  of  leeches, 
purgatives,  rest,  and  a strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  will  be  required. 
Against  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  which  is  apt  to  arise,  and  end, 
if  neglected,  in  closure  of  the  pupil,  calomel  with  opium  internally, 
and  belladonna  externally,  are  to  be  employed. 


§ 


4.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Cornea — Loss  of  the  Aqueous 
Humour — Prolapsus  of  the  Iris — Fistula  of  the  Cornea. 


As  the  wounds  which  penetrate  through  the  cornea  into  the  ^ 
anterior  chamber  vary  much  in  their  nature,  being  either  clean- 
incised  or  lacerated;  in  their  extent,  from  a mere  puncture  to  the  | : 
whole  breadth  of  the  cornea ; and  in  their  situation,  being  some-  t i 
times  at  the  edge,  and  in  other  cases  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea;  f 
so  their  effects  are  very  different  in  different  instances.  We  meet  * 
with  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  so  small  and  so  oblique,  that 
they  give  rise  to  no  discharge  of  aqueous  humour,  and  heal  by  the# 
first  intention,  leaving  scarcely  any  cicatrice;  in  other  cases,  the| 
wound,  for  weeks,  permits  the  aqueous  humour  to  ooze  through 
it,  but  at  length  unites,  and  perhaps  leaves  the  eye  without  any*  3 
serious  permanent  defect;  while  in  a third  set,  the  wound  inflames,'!  ^ 
suppurates,  and  leaves  an  opaque  cicatrice,  which  interferes  more? 
or  less  with  vision,  according  to  its  situation  and  extent.  We  some- 
times find  that  the  irregularity  of  the  cornea,  at  the  wounded  part, 
independently  of  opacity,  gives  rise  to  considerable  obscurity  of  sight, 
and  occasionally  tq^  double  vision,  when  objects  are  regarded  with 
the  injured  eye  singly. 

In  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea  are 
followed  by  the  instantaneous  escape  of  a considerable  portion  of 
aqueous  humour,  and  a protrusion  of  the  iris.  The  latter  conse- 
quence is  much  more  apt  to  occur,  if  the  opening  in  the  cornea  is 
situated  near  its  edge.  The  prolapsus  results  partly  from  the  ins 
losing  the  support  of  the  aqueous  humour  which  has  been  evacuated, 
partly  from  the  push  made  by  the  rest  of  that  fluid  to  escape  also 
by  the  w'ound.  I'he  pupil  is  dragged  towards  the  prolapsed  portion  . 
of  iris,  and,  as  but  too  often  the  prolapsus  remains  unreduced,  the  1 
iris  unites  to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the  deformity  is  permanent,  j 
Such  is  often  the  result  in  cases  where  children  wound  their  eyes 
with  sharp  bodies,  as  a penknife,  fork,  pair  of  scissors,  bit  of  glass, 
and  the  like. 
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The  loss  of  the  aqueous  humour,  although  refrarded  by  the 
ancients  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  vision,  is  speedily  repaired  by 
the  re-secretion  of  that  fluid.  The  replacement  of  the  prolapsed 
iris  is  a matter  of  much  greater  diflBculty.  It  is  often  impossible 
to  eflect  this  replacement.  Mr  Lawrence  states  he  has  never 
seen  it  accomplished.^  We  may,  however,  occasionally  succeed, 
by  the  following  means,  if  they  be  employed  within  an  hour  or  two 
. after  the  accident,  and  especially  if  it  is  the  pupillary  portion  of  the 
iris  which  is  prolapsed. 

We  find  the  eye  already  inflamed,  intolerant  of  light,  and  proba- 
bly acutely  painful.  The  cornea  will,  in  general,  be  more  or  less 
: flaccid,  and,  on  attempting  to  fix  the  eye,  there  is  apt  to  follow  a 
farther  discharge  of  aqueous  humour.  The  first  means  to  be  had 
I recourse  to  is  friction  of  the  eye  through  the  upper  eyelid,  continued 

• for  some  minutes,  and  then  sudden  exposure  of  the  eye  to  a bright 
light.  This  is  a means  which  must  not  be  hastily  abandoned,  but 

• tried  repeatedly,  patiently,  and  for  several  minutes  at  a time.  The 
object  is  to  press  back  the  protruding  iris  through  the  wound  of  the 
cornea,  by  moving  the  eyelid  circularly  over  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball.  If  this  tfoes  not  succeed,  we  may  endeavour,  with  a small 

I blunt  probe,  to  lift  one  edge  of  the  wound,  and  push  the  iris  into 
the  anterior  chamber ; and  then,  whether  we  succeed  or  not  with 
' the  probe,  repeat  the  friction  of  the  eye  and  the  exposure  to  bright 
. light.  If  the  wound  is  so  situated  between  the  centre  and  the  ecfge 
mf  the  cornea,  that  it  is  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  which  is 
i prolapsed,  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  smearing  the  extract  of  bella- 
idonna  on  the  eyebrow  and  lids,  and  dropping  a filtered  solution  of 
itit  upon  the  eyeball.  In  the  course  of  from  15  to  30  minutes,  the 
belladonna  will  have  probably  operated  on  the  unprolapsed  portion  of 
the  iris,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  to  drag  back  into  its 
natural  place  the  prolapsed  portion.  But  if  the  wound  is  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  belladonna  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  it 
only  tends  in  this  case,  to  produce  a greater  degree  of  prolapsus. 
After  the  belladonna  has  been  applied  a sulBBcient  length  of  time, 
our  attempts  by  friction,  and  with  the  probe,  are  to  be  renewed. 
It  we  are  successful,  the  wound  ought  to  be  touched  with  a sharp 
pencil  of  lunar  caustic,  which  serves  to  prevent  any  farther  dis- 
charge of  the  aqueous  humour. 

prolapsus  of  the  iris  still  continues  unreduced,  it  ought  to 
be  punctured  or  a snip  made  in  it  with  the  scissors.  This  allows 

lies  behind  the  prolapsed  portion  to 
e.(^ape,  and  favours  the  return  of  the  iris  into  its  natural  situation, 
mStld  endeavour  to  accomplish  by  the  means  already 

^ Should  all  our  attempts  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  portion  of  iris 
ail,  we  have  still  a choice  left  of  snipping  it  off  with  scissors  or  of 
eaving  It  slowly  to  contract,  and  disappear.  Th^former  Is  cef 

■ause  of  h'r’iT  it  long  proves  tlie 

•ausc  of  Iintatron,  increases  for  a time,  instead  of  diminikiiig,  and 
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thereby  drags  the  pupil  more  to  one  side,  and  leaves  a broader 
cicatrice  than  if  it  had  been  removed.  If  the  patient  refuses  to  per- 
mit this  to  be  done,  the  prolapsed  portion  may  be  touched  every 
second  day  with  nitras  argenti.  Under  this  treatment,  it  adheres 
to  the  cornea,  gradually  shrinks,  becomes  covered  with  a lymphatic 
effusion,  and  at  length  disappears,  the  pupil  being  left  permanently 
disfigured,  and  vision  more  or  less  abridged,  according  to  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  cicatrice. 

Very  extensive  divisions  of  the  cornea  are  less  liable  to  be  attended 
with  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  than  those  which  are  more  limited. 
Thus,  the  section  of  the  cornea  in  extraction  of  the  cataract  is 
rarely  followed  by  immediate  prolapsus,  while  a quarter-section, 
such  as  is  made  in  forming  an  artificial  pu})il  by  excision,  generally 
])roduces  a protrusion  of  the  iris.  The  same  holds  with  regard  to 
accidental  wounds.  The  cornea  has  been  known  to  be  divided  com- 
pletely across  by  a sharp  instrument,  without  any  prolapsus  of  the 
iris,  and  to  be  cured  with  only  a slight  linear  cicatrice.®  In  cases, 
however,  of  complete  diametral  division  of  the  cornea,  with  a pen- 
knife, piece  of  glass,  &c.  very  frequently  the  iris,  though  it  has  not 
prolapsed,  unites  to  the  cornea,  and  the  lens,  having  been  touched, 
is  rendered  opaque.^ 

The  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  are  those  made  by  foreign  substances  which  are  immediately 
withdrawn,  as  the  point  of  a penknife,  fork,  or  pair  of  scissors,  sharp 
pieces  of  wire  or  wood,  splinters  of  metal  or  stone  projected  against 
the  eye,  and  the  like.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the 
body  with  which  the  injury  is  infficted,  is  left  sticking  in  the  cornea. 

Case  191. — Cloquet  tells®  us  that  a peasant,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
came  to  consult  him  for  a speck,  which  he  said  he  had  on  his  left  eye,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  under  treatment  for  two  months.  On  examining  the  eye,  he 
found  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  discovered  a considerable 
splinter  of  iron.  The  cornea  had  been  penetrated  by  this  body,  which  Cloquet 
extracted. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  same  sort,  to  which  I have 
referred  at  page  330 : — 

Case  192. — A patient  applied  at  Mr  Wardrop's  hospital,  with  considerable 
redne^  of  the  left  eye,  and  great  intolerance  of  light.  On  the  temporal  edge  of 
the  cornea,  there  was  an  opaque  spot ; to  which  the  pupil,  which  wjis  irregular, 
adhered.  Fourteen  weeks  before,  when  twisting  a piece  of  gold  wire,  a small 
portion  of  it  broke  off  and  struck  tlie  eye.  Three  days  after  the  accident,  intense 
inflammation  came  on,  with  severe  pain,  which  continued  for  five  \yeeks,  and  re- 
sisted active  depletion.  From  this  period,  the  pain  became  less  acute.  A few 
days  after  applying  at  the  hospital,  a portion  of  gold  wire  was  observed  project- 
ing beyond  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  a considerable  portion  seemed  to  be 
impacted  in  the  opaque  spot.  It  was  easily  extracted  by  means  of  a pair  of  for- 
ceps, and  was  followed  by  a discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  ])ortion  of 
wire  was  fully  3 lines  in  length,  and  one  extremity  had  penetrated  into  the  an- 
terior chamber.  The  patient  felt  much  relieved  immediately  after  the  extraction 
of  the  foreign  substance,  and  the  inflammation  and  opacity  soon  subsided.® 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a perforating  wound  of  the  qprnca, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  and  entering  the  anterior 
chamber,  becomes  closed  by  the  conjunctiva  healing  over  it, 
although  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  does  not  heal,  so  that  « 
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the  aqueous  humour  flows  out  through  the  opening  in  the  cornea 
and  elevates  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  a vesicle.  If  this  swell- 
ing be  removed  with  the  scissors,  a large  quantity  of  thin  fluid 
escapes,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  which  has  thus  been  laid 
open,  an  orifice  will  be  detected,  leading  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
If  nothing  farther  is  done,  the  conjunctiva  heals,  but  the  fistula 
cornecB,  as  it  is  termed,  remains,  and  the  vesicular  swelling  returns. 
To  close  the  fistulous  aperture,  it  is  necessary,  after  snfppino-  off 
the  conjunctiva,  to  touch  the  orifice  in  the  cornea  freely  with  the 
lunar  caustic  pencil.*®  ^ 
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SECTION  II.-POREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AQUEOUS  CHAMBERS, 

In  many  instances  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea,  the  fo- 
: eign  body  enters  completely  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  there 
he  Wt  we  extract  it.  We  sometimes  find  that  it  has  fallen  to 
he  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  more  frequently  that  it  is  fixed 
capsule  of  the  lens,  rarely  that  it  has  passed 
ind  the  ins  so  as  to  lie  in  the  posterior  chamber.  In  all^ these 

S s2e^'°  A removal,  unless  it  be  of  a very 

hrm,  1 ^ of  gunpowder,  for  example,  which,  pas^in^ 

hrough  the  cornea,  is  fixed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  thesis  or 

nife  or  needle  brealnnCT*^  point  of  a cataract 

here,  and  has^become  nx’  i ^ anterior  chamber,  has  been  left 
ulate  on  the  removal  dissolved.*  We  cannot  Cal- 
ais manner.  If  they  are  fix^e^d  metallic  fragments  in 

etween  the  cornea  and  the  iris  lUi  impacted 

.e  latter,  they  will  I?/,  hfl-nronritl"^  'Xer  1 

'-erely  m contact  with  the  crystalline  oapsSle,  cataract  it  A." 

)le  result.  Remore  a metallic  fragment  thtf  * I"™*' 
»ns,  and  iritis  and  cataract  may  brprevenL  T„  a f?' 
iwever,  there  is  a danger  of  woundinb-  the  il'  r 
'P-ule,  so  as  to  admit  the  aqueous  huinour  in™’c°onS"S  Urn 
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lens,  which  will  cause  cataract,  and  of  the  iris  prolapsing  after  the 
foreign  body  is  removed. 

d'he  extraction  of  a foreign  body  from  the  anterior  chamber  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a hook,  or  a small  pair  of 
forceps,  {Fig.  20,  page  208)  introduced  through  the  wound  of  the 
cornea  already  present ; but  in  other  cases,  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
the  cornea  must  be  opened  with  the  cataract  knife,  about  the  10th 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica.  If  the  incision  be  made 
closer  to  the  sclerotica  than  this,  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  very  likely 
to  occur,  and  will  in  general  be  found  irreducible.  I have  seen  the 
application  of  belladonna,  in  a case  in  which  an  angular  fragment  of 
steel  was  impacted  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  dilate  the  pupil 
and  carry  the  foreign  body  along  with  the  iris  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  cornea ; but  1 do  not  consider  this  as  a practice  to  be  generally 
followed  preparatory  to  extracting  the  foreign  substance  by  an  in- 
cision of  the  cornea,  as,  1 think,  it  favours  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 
Not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  as  soon  as  the  incision  is  made 
through  the  cornea,  the  foreign  body  is  forced  out  along  with  the 
aqueous  humour,  so  that  we  are  saved  from  any  trouble  of  extracting 
it  with  instruments. 


Case  193. — Wliile  a workman  was  chipping  brass,  a sharp  fragment  of  that 
substanci',  about  one  line  and  a half  long,  was  projected  into  one  of  his  eyes. 
Twelve  days  after  the  accident,  he  came  to  me,  when  I found  the  bit  of  brass 
adhering  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea.  There  was  no  visible  wound  or 
cicatrice,  but  a considerable  degree  of  iritis  was  present.  I bled  him  at  the  arm, 
])ut  him  on  calomel  and  opium,  and  dilated  the  pupil  with  belladonna.  By  these 
means,  the  inflammation  and  pain  of  the  eye  were  reduced,  and  I i>roceeded  to 
extract  the  foreign  body.  At  the  distance  of  the  10th  of  an  inch  "from  the  sclero- 
tica, I opened  the  cornea  to  the  extent  of  fully  more  than  two  lines,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  knife  in  the  wound  till  some  of  the  aqueous  humour  had  oozed  out, 
thus  preventing  a prolapsus  of  the  iris,  which  is  very  apt  to  follow  the  sudden  dis- 
charge of  that  fluid.  I next  introdueed  a small  hook,  and  drew  the  bit  of  brass 
along  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  till  it  reached  the  wound,  through  which  it  was 
readily  extracted.  In  a few  days  the  ej'e  was  perfectly  well. 


It  is  remarkable,  how  little  irritation  is  sometimes  produced,  for 
a considerable  length  of  time,  by  a foreign  body  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  Dr  Rognetta^  saw'  a fragment  of  stoneware,  of  the  size 
of  a pea,  remain  eight  days  behind  the  cornea,  without  producing 
any  severe  effects.  The  external  wound  had  cicatrized.  Left 
beyond  a certain  time,  such  a substance  would  infallibly  destroy 


the  eye. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  of  which  Ammon,^  Salomon,'*  and 
Grlillich^  have  recorded  examples,  and  an  instance  of  which  I have 
myself  seen,  that  a foreign  body  lying  in  the  anterior  chamber,  is 
apt  to  excite  an  exudation  of  lymph  from  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  that  this  exudation,  becoming  organized,  forms  a sort  of 
capsule  over  or  around  the  foreign  particle,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  taking  place,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  body  sometimes  ceases  entirely.  This  is  an  event,  however, 
which  w'e  must  by  no  means  regard  as  affording  ground  for  delay 
removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  aqueous  chambers. 
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I Lawrence’s  Lectures  in  the  Lancet;  Vol.  ix.  p.  53)  ; London,  1826. 
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i 3 Grafe  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenhcilkunde  : Vol  xiii 
i p.  418;  Berlin,  1829. 

* Ibid.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  457  ; Berlin,  1830. 

^ i Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic  j Vol.  i.  p.  336 ; Dresden,  1831. 


SECTION  III. — INJURIES  OF  THE  IRIS. 


ii  The  more  common  injuries  of  the  iris  are,  in  the  first  place, 
jj  f punctures  and  lacerations  through  the  cornea;  secondly,  displace- 
I inent ; and  thirdly,  separation  of  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  iris  from  the 
|ic  choroid. 

f I once  saw  the  iris  become  of  a green  colour,  from  exposure 
I ^ of  the  eye  to  a blast  of  steam.  Blows  on  the  eyes  also  cause 
|igieennes3  of  the  iris,  probably  from  blood  being  effused  into  its 
I i substance. 

The  iris  is  abundantly  supplied  with  red  blood.  Hence  it  ^en- 
t^erally  bleeds  on  being  injured,  and  sometimes  so  profusely  as  to 
adistend  the  aqueous  chambers.  It  is  also  very  liable  to  adhesive 
! inflammation,  effusing  fibrine  from  its  injured  vessels,  and  thereby 
hbecoming  morbidly  connected  to  the  neighbouring  textures. 

1.  Punctures  and  lacerations  of  the  iris  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
i.ddatation  of  the  aperture,  so  as  to  form  a permanent  false  pupil, 
ilnflamination  is  to  be  guarded  against  in  such  cases,  and  combated  by 
the  treatment  for  intis  ; namely,  bleeding,  mercury,  and  belladonna, 
with  ol  punctured  his  left  cornea  near  its  upper-outer  edge 

-iris  stretch^^^^  ‘f"'-  the 

■ he  nmjf  Thi?  to  within  a little  way  of  the  edge  of 

for  U humour  distiIled*through  the  wound  of  the  cornea 

wound  in  1«  J.  ""  gradually  to  the  cornea,  and  after  the 

S bv  H,?  I wa^  closed,  the  anterior  chamber  seemed  almost  obliter- 
ited  by  the  closeness  of  the  two  to  each  other.  The  wound  in  the  iris  con 

I he  wold"’  iris  was  evidently  thinned  around 

^ Hi  The  pupil  had  scarcely  any  motion,  and  vision‘d  nrobablv  from 

S obJiafed.wi  ob,c,,rr’O^  Lf,°ho 

FoS,  no  cataract  ensued,  and  vision  jeame  iierfeet. 

■ontact  lith^b  ’ “ “ ‘"'"“le  of  metal  or  stone,  left  in 

ixplataed!  as  lias  already  been 

Jften  end  in^cloalin^oT'tlf*’'’*^*''!'’’^  wounds  of  the  cornea  and  iris 

ungou'fgrlt^omelt  S;teTrt“°'  T’-  > 

m*trsis°an^Sphy We.'endinf  Tn 

z 
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the  very  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  accident  is  generally  attended 
by  effusion  of  blood  into  the  eye,  and  is  followed  by  amaurosis. 

3.  The  connexion  between  the  iris  and  the  choroid  is  much  less 
firm  in  man  than  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  consequence  is  that  smart 
blows  on  the  human  eye  are  apt  to  separate  the  one  of  these  mem- 
branes from  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a false 
pupil.  {Fig.  40.)  The  stroke  of  a whip, 
horse’s  tail,  or  twig  of  a tree,  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  this  accident.  We  have  no 
means,  in  such  cases,  of  bringing  back 
the  iris  to  its  former  situation.  Bella- 
donna dilates  the  false  pupil  as  well  as 
the  natural  one,  narrowing  the  portion  of 
the  iris  between  them.  The  vision  of  the 
eye  is,  in  general,  much  debilitated  after 
this  sort  of  accident. 

In  a young  gentleman,  who  came  under  my  care,  the  iris  was 
partially  separated  by  a blow  with  a squib,  the  natural  pupil  was  at  4 
tlie  same  time  much  dilated,  and  vision  obscured.  After  venesec- 
tion, and  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  the  false  pupil  began  to 
diminish  in  size,  and  the  natural  pupil  also  contracted.  ^ ision 
became  almost  perfect,  but  the  false  pupil  did  not  close,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  the  edge  of  the  iris  return  in  such  cases  to  its  natural  place. ^ 
When  the  iris  is  unhealthy  in  its  structure,  as  it  often  is  when  we’ 
operate  on  it  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  by  separation,  it  is_: 
very  apt  to  return  towards  the  choroid; 
not  so  in  such  accidental  separations  as 
we  are  now  considering,  where  the 
iris  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  its  fibres 
susceptible  of  their  usual  contraction. 

Sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the 
iris  is  detached,  in  which  case  it  shrinks 
to  a very  narrow  circle.  {Fig.  41.) 

From  the  great  size  of  the  false  pupil 
in  such  cases,  the  eye,  though  quite 
amaurotic,  is  highly  intolerant  of  light, 

and  must  be  covered  with  a shade.  . . 

In  other  cases,  a blow  on  the  eye  at  once  lacerates  the  ins  acioss 

its  whole  breadth,  and  separates  part 
of  it  from  the  choroid.  Figure  42 
shows  this  sort  of  injury  in  a patient 
of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  Such 
cases  are  always  attended  with  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  eye,  so  that, 
till  this  is  absorbed,  the  state  of  the 
iris  cannot  be  seen ; afterwards  we 
find  the  lens  dislocated,  the  vitreous 
humour  dissolved,  the  iris  tremulous, 
and  the  retina  insensible. 


TRAUMATIC  CATARACT. 
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When  with  a penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea,  there  is  combined 
a detachment  of  the  iris,  we  often  find  that  the  lens  and  its  capsule 
become  opaque,  the  vitreous  humour 
dissolves,  and,  as  in  the  instance  re- 
presented \nFig.  43,  the  eyeball  en- 
larges, and  the  choroid  shines  through 
the  attenuated  sclerotica.  The  case 
here  represented  originated  in  a 
) penetrating  wound  with  a fork,  and  the 

I choroid  staphyloma  was  so  large  that 
; after  fruitlessly  evacuating  from  time 
t to  time  the  dissolved  vitreous  humour, 

I I was  obliged  to  remove  a portion  of 
; the  sclerotica  and  choroid  with  the 


scissors. 


Fig.  43. 

after  which 


> shrunk  to  a size  permitting  it  to  be  easily  covered  by  the  lids 


the  eye 


.^section  IV INJURIES  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS  AND  CAPSULE. 

I 

§ I . Traumatic  Cataract. 

5 Wounds  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  by  pointed  or  cutting  instru- 
« ments,  pushed  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotica,  are  speedily  followed 

^ rheTntr\noP  V®,  consequence,  commonly  attributed  to 

aqueous  humour,  seems  unavoidable,  how  small 
tbe  puncture  may  be.  A woman  came  under  my  care?To 
^ happened  that  as  she  was  shaking  a piece  of  cloth 

^ f ^ t projected  from  the  cloth  into  her  rio-ht  eye  It 

t .entered  about  the  middle  of  the  cornea,  and  punctured  t ^sule 

" tet  result  ^ C 

' iete  enticular  cataract,  and  partial  opacity  of  the  capsule.  If  the 

' more  considerable,  we  often  see  part  of  the^lens  exudino- 

d-^s  of  IhTn^’  presenting  a bluish  white  appearance.  Th? 

nf  become  orriri"  f ‘0  “flome 

queous  liuiiiour  is  colour.  If  they  unite,  so  that  the 

!ie  prooress  of  the  oat  o®r  admitted  into  contact  with  the  lens, 
apsulefs  conLderabk^  '^e  wound  of  the 

oraes  coao-ulated  and  nnn  beal,  the  whole  lens  soon  be- 

--  gradually  dissolved,  so  ?hat  the  persons 

; 3.;tain  de^ee  of  vision  is  and  a 

^ WsTud  th?’’ ' n*”^  ■°‘' 

: 

! immation  is  past  or  pvon  tHl  i i ^ ^ ^ all  danger  of  in- 

i -Id  be  applied  ’constantly  over  thTL^^fe^l^^he^Sist';: 
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be  combated  by  depletion  and  mercury.  In  scrofulous  children, 
such  an  accident  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  amaurosis  and  atrophy 
of  the  eye. 

Mr  Barton  of  Manchester,  from  the  fact  that  punctured  wounds 
of  the  capsule  are  often  followed  by  opacity  and  thickening  of  that 
membrane,  with  contracted  adherent  pupil,  proposes  to  treat  such 
cases,  from  the  first,  by  extraction  of  the  lens.  He  introduces 
Beer’s  knife  through  the  cornea  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  pupil, 
then  raises  the  handle  so  as  to  depress  the  point,  and  keeps  it  there 
for  a few  moments,  till  he  ascertains  whether  the  lens  will  escape 
by  merely  making  a slight  pressure  with  the  knife  kept  in  this  posi- 
tion. This  in  many  instances  takes  place,  hut  if  he  finds  the  lens 
too  hard  to  pass  in  this  way,  he  extends  the  incision,  and  finishes 
the  operation  with  the  scoop. ‘ 

Blows  on  the  eye  are  often  followed,  months  after  the  accident, 
by  lenticular  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract.  Such  cases  are  not 
favourable  for  operation,  as  the  retina  is  scarcely  ever  sound. 


§ 2.  Dislocation  of  the  Lens. 

VVe  may  distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  this  injury. 

1.  Days,  weeks,  or  months  after  a slight  blow,  or  mere  tap  on 
the  eye,  the  transparent  lens,  reduced  in  size,  drops  through  t le 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the 
patient  cannot  recall  to  his  recollection  the  receiving  of  any  blow  on 
the  eye,  so  that  cases  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been  considered 
as  spontaneous  dislocations  of  the  lens.’*  In  general,  no  pain  nor 
inflammation  of  the  eye  attends  such  cases,  but  the  pupil  is  com- 
monly dilated,  and  the  retina  not  perfectly  sensible. 

2. ^From  a penetrating  wound  or  from  a blow,  the  capsule  bursts, 
and  the  lens  comes  into  contact  with  the  uvea.  _ This  dislocation  is 
generally  attended  by  considerable  pain  and  inflammation,  some- 
times  running  on  into  suppuration  within  the  eye,  and 

by  amaurosis.  If  the  lens  is  soft  it  may  dissolve,  and  the  pupd 
clear.  If  hard,  it  is  merely  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  and  is  ap 
to  come  forward  from  time  to  time  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 

af’’ain-slip  back  through  the  pupil.  , , , , • 

°3.  The  capsule  bursts  from  a blow,  and  the  Jens,  luying  passed 

throuo-h  the  pupil,  lies  impacted  between  the  ins  and 
Tlie  fens  may  continue  transparent  for  many  days  dmlocaU 

into  the  anterior  chamber.  If  hard,  it  may  remain  for  years  in  hat 
situation.  I have  known  the  burst  capsule  accompny  the  lens  in 
?he  anterior  chamber,  in_  which  case  they  sometimes  become  the 

seat  of  calcareous  deposition.  fmm  its 

4.  The  capsule,  enclosing  the  lens,  separates  coinplet  y 

natural  connexions,  the  lens  dissolves,  the  capsule  “‘“pll  1 

ed  and  opaque,  and  this  mlaracta  ajsUca,  swmis  behind  the  ^P^  ■ 

in  a superabundant  aqueous  humour.  In  conseq  could  ] 

the  right  eye,  a ivoman,  who  consulted  me,  saw  d.nily,  and  coul 
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read  a large  type  only  when  she  held  the  book  near  the  eye.  The 
pupil  was  natural ; the  lens  transparent,  but  tremulous. 

5.  The  lens,  forced  out  of  the  capsule,  is  seen  floating,  deep  in 
the  dissolved  vitreous  humour.  This  variety  of  dislocation  of  the 
lens  generally  arises  from  a blow  on  the  eye,  which  fills  the  aqueous 
chambers  with  blood.  The  blood  is  slowly  absorbed;  and  then 
the  lens  is  seen  deep  behind  the  pupil.  If  we  puncture  the  cornea^ 
the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  and  the  lens  floats  forward  to  the  iris 
or  to  the  cornea. 

G.  The  choroid,  sclerotica,  and  capsule  being  rent  by  a blow,  the 
lens  escapes  out  of  the  eye,  and  lies  under  the  conjunctiva. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principal  varieties 
of  dislocation  of  the  lens  : — 


Case  195. — Dr  James  Brown  brought  to  me,  for  consultation,  a lad  of  17,  a 
potter,  under  the  following  circumstances.  His  right  eye  had  been  destroyed  in 
childhood.  For  a considerable  time  he  had  been  troubled  with  muscce  volilantes 
i ! before  his  left  eye.  On  the  1st  September  1831,  he  I’eceived  a very  slight  blow  on 
the  eye,  with  a bit  of  potter’s  clay,  thrown  at  him  in  sport  by  one  of  his  fellow- 
workmen.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  found,  on  rising  out  of  bed,  that  he 
r : saw  indistinctly,  and  went  out  to  wash  his  eye  at  a well,  supposing  that  the  dim- 
. I ness  of  sight  arose  from  matter  adhering  to  the  eyelids.  This  produced  no  dif- 
. ! fereuce  in  the  sight ; on  which  one  of  his  neighbours  looked  at  the  eye,  and  told 
it  him  that  he  saw  something  wagging  in  the  inside  of  it.  He  immediately  came 
; : to  Dr  Brown,  who  discovered  the  lens  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chain- 
:i  her.  It  seemed  quite  transparent  even  on  the  5th  when  I saw  him,  and  was  so 
I much  reduced  in  size  as  to  move  freely  about  on  every  inclination  of  the  head. 
1 Its  lower  edge,  where  it  rested  on  the  floor  of  the  anterior  chamber,  was  some- 

I what  square,  as  if  absorption  had  been  going  on  more  rapidly  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  was  not  covered  with  the  lens,  so  that  he  saw  over 
it.  Belladonna  was  aj)plied  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  pujiil  dilated,  and 

t that  evening  the  lens  fell  back  through  the  pupil  into  the  posterior  chamber. 

' Next  (lay  he  had  no  pain,  and  saw  well,  but  the  iris  was  evidently  tremulous. 

I had  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  dislocated  lens  would  entirely 
i dissolve  ; but  the  rest  of  the  eye,  unfortunately,  appeared  not  to  be 

II  in  a sound  state,  and  the  patient  w'as  likely  to  become  amaurotic. 


• Case  196. — A stout  country-man,  whilst  working  in  a quarry,  received  a blow 
' with  a piece  of  stone  on  his  right  eye,  four  weeks  before  I saw  him.  He  put 
. himself  under  the  care  of  the  ignorant  pretender  to  whom  I have  referred  at  page 


330,  who  allowed  him  to  remain  without  any  thing  being  done  which  could 


effectually  relieve  him  of  the  incessant  and  excruciating  pain  which  he  suffered 
in  the  eye  and  head.  The  sclerotica  was  intensely  inflamed,  the  cornea  un- 
naturally prominent  and  somewhat  hazy,  the  iris  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  and 
the  lens,  broken  in  pieces  and  apparently  swoln,  lay  in  contact  with  the  iris  and 
cornea.  Immediately  below  the  cornea,  the  sclerotica  presented  a concave  de- 
l)ression,  where  it  had  been  struck. 

It  was  evident  that  the  capsule  had  burst,  and  that  the  lens,  being  pressed 
forward,  had  obliterated  the  aqueous  chambers  ; an  accident  always  productive  of 
severe  pain.  I immediately  opened  the  cornea  by  a small  section  at  its  upper 
edge,  and  instantly  the  soft  disorganized  lens  was  evacuated.  The  patient  had 
4 grains  of  calomel  and  -2  of  opium  at  bedtime.  The  pain  entirely  ceased  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  never  returned.  On  the  7th  day  after  the  ex 
traction,  he  left  Glasgow,  to  return  to  the  country.  There  was  still  considerable' 
zonular  redness  ; shreds  of  opaque  capsule  occupied  the  dilated  pupil  • the  lower 
part  of  the  sclerotica  still  presented  a concavity,  instead  of  its  natural  convexilv  • 

reTie?’rh  f "‘'“7  of  proper  means  of 

1 reiiet,  there  was  reason  to  fear  had  been  altogether  lost,  appeared  in  some  slight 
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ilef^roe  to  be  returning,  the  patient  perceiving  light  and  shadow  when  he  looked 
to  his  right. 

A remarkable  circumstance  in  the  case  just  now  narrated,  was 
the  permanent  flattening  given  to  the  sclerotica  hy  the  momentary 
pressure  of  the  stroke.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  eye  should 
he  bent  for  a moment  from  its  natural  shape,  hut  that  this  effect 
should  continue,  is  a thing  not  easily  explained.  We,  however,  see 
it  happen  to  the  eye  not  unfrequently  ; and  in  the  following  case 
the  cornea  presented  itself  in  this  deformed  state. 

Case  197.  — An  angular  fragment  of  iron,  about  half  an  inch  long,  chipped  off 
by  a chisel,  penetrated  the  right  cornea  of  Samuel  Lamont,  within  a line  of  its 
uj)pcr  margin.  Though  immediately  removed,  it  produced  cataract  and  dislocation 
of  the  lens,  as  in  the  last  case,  with  very  violent  inflammation,  which  continued 
unabated  for  five  weeks  before  the  patient  came  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary, 
notwithstanding  blood-letting,  leeching  and  blistering.  The  lens  was  extracted 
by  Dr  Rainy,  with  the  same  striking  relief  which  extraction  generally  aft'ords  in 
such  cases.  The  cornea,  at  his  admission,  was  more  convex  iu  its  horizontal 
than  in  its  vertical  section,  as  if  it  had  been  compressed  laterally.  This  form, 
which  it  permanently  retained,  served  materially  to  impair  the  patient’s  vision. 
The  retina  appeared  to  be  sound,  and  he  saw  considerably  more  distinctly  when 
he  viewed  objects  through  a four  inch  convex  glass. 

Case  198. — James  Lang,  aged  G6,  applied  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  on 
the  22d  August  1831.  Nine  weeks  previously,  he  received  a blow  with  a piece  of 
wood,  on  the  right  eye.  The  blow  had  ruptured  the  capsule,  and  the  lens  was  lying 
in  front  of  the  iris.  The  jnipil  was  much  dilated.  He  had  been  greatly  distressed 
since  the  accident,  with  circumorbital  pain  during  the  night,  so  that  he  had  had 
little  or  no  sleep.  There  was  not  much  redness  of  the  eye.  Pulse  84.  The 
left  eye  was  glaucomatous,  and  he  thought  the  vision  of  this  eye  had  failed  since 
the  accident  which  had  hap]>ened  to  the  right. 

The  upper  half  of  the  cornea  being  opened  in  the  way  usually  practised  for 
extraction,  the  lens  immediately  escaped,  followed  by  some  dissolved  vitreous 
humour.  The  lids  of  both  eyes  were  brought  together  by  strips  of  court  plaister, 
and  he  was  desired  to  keep  his  eyes  quiet,  as  if  he  were  asleep. 

Next  morning,  he  told  us  he  had  slept  more  during  the  preceding  night,  than 
he  had  done  during  the  whole  nine  weeks  he  had  suffered  from  the  accident.  Ho 
now  complained  little  or  none  of  the  pain.  There  had  been  considerable  watery 
discharge  from  the  eye.  The  pupil  remained  widely  dilated.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  he  discerned  light  with  the  eye. 

On  the  24th,  the  edges  of  the  incision  were  accurately  in  apposition.  The 
pupil.was  .still  dilated,  and  the  retina  apparently  insensible  to  light. 

On  the  9th  September,  he  was  dismissed,  the  eye  perfectly  free  from  uneasi- 
ness, but  without  any  return  of  vision. 

This,  then,  was  a case  of  rupture  of  the  crystalline  capsule  from 
a blow  on  the  eye,  a large  hard  lens  passing  through  the  pupil,  and 
lodging  in  contact  with  the  cornea  for  nine  weeks,  without  becom- 
ing cataractous,  or  undergoing  any  sensible  diminution  in  size,  hut 
causing  incessant  uneasiness,  and  during  the  night  severe  circuin- 
orbital  pain.  The  practice  adopted  was  simply  extraction  of  the 
lens,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  must  he  regarded  exactly  as 
a foreign  body.  The  patient  did  not  require  a single  opiate,  an 
had  scarcely  a twinge  of  pain  after  the  lens  was  removed. 

Case  199 We  have  an  illustration  of  another  variety  of  dislocation  of  the 

lens,  in  the  right  eye  of  Mary  Mains,  aged  50,  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  'y 
Infirmary  on  the  7th  September  1831.  i • ht 

A mouth  before  her  admission,  she  received  a blow  with  the  fist  on  the  rig 
orbital  region.  The  integuments  had  been  divided  above  the  eyebrow,  bu 
wound,  at  her  admission,  had  perfectly  healed,  although  the  cicatrice  was  s 
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tender  to  the  touch.  The  right  pupil  was  dilated,  the  iris  tremulous,  the  humours 
glaucomatous,  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  slightly  injected  with  blood,  and  she 
■ i had  violent  hemicrania.  She  could,  with  the  affected  eye,  still  distinguish  the 
• finsers  and  other  large  objects.  Pulse  78  ; much  thirst ; bowels  bound. ^ 

bn  the  admission,  then,  of  the  patient,  there  was  no  aj)pearance  of  dislocation 
of  the  lens.  There  was  amaurosis,  and,  from  the  tremulousness  of  the  iris,  there 
t was  strong  reason  to  suspect  a dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour.  I took 
•.  the  opportunity  to  remark  to  the  students,  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases,  which 
arc  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  examples  of  sympathetic  amaurosis,  arising  from  an  tn- 
' jury  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  She  had  received  a cut  above  the 
eyebrow,  and,  had  she  not  been  conscious  that  her  eye  was  struck  as  well  as  her 
brow,  we  might  have  been  led  to  suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  cut  on  the  brow  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  sight. 

This  patient  was  bled  at  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  25  ounces  ; had  6 grains  of  calo- 
mel  and  2 of  opium  at  bedtime  ; and,  next  morning,  a dose  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. On  the  9th,  the  hemicrania  was  much  relieved.  She  was  ordered  a pill 
of  2 grains  of  calomel  and  1 of  opium  every  night.  On  the  10th,  she  told  us  that 
the  pain  had  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  and  that  it  still  continued  very 
' severe.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  more  inflamed.  She  was  cupped 
■ on  the  right  temple,  and  ordered  to  take  two  of  the  pills  at  bedtime.  The  pain 
: ' was  relieved  by  the  cupping.  On  the  12th,  the  salts  were  repeated.  On  the  1 3th, 
■Ithe  pain  continued  mitigated,  and  the  redness  was  less.  On  tlie  14th,  she  told  us 
•■ithat  the  pain  had  set  in  again  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13tli,  and  had  continued 
'i  severe  until  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  ceased,  and  that  she  found  her  vision 
'■  ^ had  become  much  better  than  it  was  the  day  before.  At  the  visit  we  found  the 
, > eye  free  from  pain,  and  she  saw  so  much  better,  that  she  could  distinguish  one 
r individual  from  another.  The  trcmulousness  of  the  iris  was  not  so  observable, 
t : but  the  pupil  was  more  dilated.  The  lens  had  from  the  previous  day,  become 
B i moveable,  and  was  seen,  of  a glaucomatous  appearance,  bobbing  about,  on  every 
i,!::motion  of  the  head,  at  a considerably  greater  distance  than  natural  behind  the 
pupil.  The  upper  part  of  the  dilated  pupil  was  clearer  than  the  rest,  the  lens 
ifc  being  partially  sunk. 

Such  dislocation  of  the  lens  as  occurred  in  this  case,  we  may  call 
^ secondary.  It  did  not  result  immediately  from  the  injury,  but  from 
r<  the  vitreous  humour  undergoing  a still  farther  degree  of  dissolution 
i|  than  it  had  suffered  at  the  patient’s  admission,  a month  after  the 
injury. 

Case  200 — The  annexed  figure  represents  the  effects  of  two  different  accidents, 
i which,  at  the  interval  of  some  years,  befell  the  right  eye  of  an  old  man,  the  first 
patient  in  whom  I happened  to  meet  with  a subconjunctival  dislocation  of  the 
lens.  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  his  case, 
he  told  me  that  the  separation  of  the  iris,  re- 
presented in  the  figure,  had  been  the  result  of 
the  earlier  accident,  but  that  the  tumour  which 
I saw  at  the  upper  part  of  his  eye  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a recent  fall  on  the  corner  of  a 
chair.  The  tumour  had;exactly  the  form  of 
the  lens,  and  the  natural  pupil  was  dragged  to- 
wards it.  On  laying  open  the  conjunctiva,  the 
crystalline  was  easily  withdrawn.  The  opening 
through  the  choroid  and  sclerotica,  by  which  it 
had  escaped,  seemed  already  perfectly  united. 

The  retina  was  nowise  impaired,  notwithstand- 
•ing  the  serious  effects  produced  on  the  other 
; textures  of  the  eye,  by  the  two  accidents,  and 
i 3ould  read  an  ordinary  type. 

' In  such  circumstances  as  were  present  in  Case  195,  of  course  no 
: operation  is  necessary.  We  leave  the  lens  to  be  dissolved. 

In  the  2d  variety,  where  the  dislocated  lens  presses  acrainst  the 


Fiff.  44. 

with  a cataract-glass  the  patient 
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uvea,  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  not  immediately  subdued  by 
venesection,  belladonna,  and  calomel  with  opium,  extraction  of  the 
lens  is  the  most  effectual  means  both  of  relieving  the  patient,  and  of 
securing  useful  vision  in  the  injured  eye.  If  the  lens  is  soft,  a small 
section  of  the  cornea  will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  3d  variety,  where  the  lens  lies  in  front  of  the  iris,  there  is, 
in  general,  still  less  ground  for  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
traction. When  a hard  bulky  lens  lies  in  contact  with  the  cornea, 
let  the  cornea  be  opened,  as  in  common  extraction  of  the  cataract, 
care  being  taken,  however,  to  pass  the  knife  behind  the  dislocated 
lens,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  lens  from  slipping  back 
through  the  pupil,  and  sinking  Into  the  vitreous  humour,  which,  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  we  generally  find  in  a dissolved  state.  / 

In  cases  of  the  4th  and  5th  varieties,  the  dislocated  lens  or  the  r 
cataracta  cystica  is  sometimes  seen  for  years  bobbing  about  in  the ; 
posterior  chamber,  on  every  movement  of  the  eye  or  head,  occasion-  ■ 
ally  passing  through  the  pupil,  and  returning  again  into  the  pos-f 
terior  chamber,  till,  on  some  particular  occasion,  more  irritations 
being  excited  by  its  presence  in  the  anterior  chamber  than  usual,  * 
iritis  comes  on  with  great  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  contraction  of  j i 
the  pupil,  and  an  impossibility  of  getting  the  dislocated  body  to  re-J  ^ 
tire,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do,  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Underj  ^ 
these  circumstances,  although  unfavourable  for  an  operation,  ex-J  j 
traction  ought  to  be  performed,  to  free  the  patient  from  the  severej  j 
pain  attending  the  iritis,  and  to  save  the  sound  eye  from  the  danger!  J 
of  sympathetic  inflammation.  f 

1 have  seen  two  other  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens  under  thy  | 
conjunctiva,  besides  the  one  above  related.  In  one  of  them,  th^  | 
injury  was  the  consequence  of  the  patient  being  gored  by  a cow.  In  * 
this  case,  the  eye  was  partially,  in  the  other,  totally  amaurotic. 


1 London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  v.  p.  784 ; London,  1830. 

2 Lusardi  sur  la  Cataracte  Congeniale,  p.  29;  Paris,  1827.  Ammons 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologie  ; Vol.  i.  p.  260  ; Dresden,  1831.  In  the  5th 
Vol.  of  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift,  Dr  Lorch  relates  a case,  in  which  dislocation  of  ^ 
the  lens  occurred  in  both  eyes,  after  a fall  on  the  back  of  the  head. 


SECTION  V WOUNDS  OF  THE  SCLEROTICA  AND  CHOROIDEA. 

From  the  retina  being  generally  implicated,  wounds  of  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid  are  more  dangerous  to  vision  than  wounds 
of  ihe  cornea.  Indeed,  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  sclerotica 
scarcely  ever  happens,  without  loss  of  vision. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  are  instan  V 
followed  by  a protrusion  of  the  choroid,  which  we  have  no  ot  ler 
means  of  repressing,  than  by  directing  the  patient  to  keep  the  eje  ^ 
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lids  shut  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  a degree  of  support  to 
the  eyeball.  The  protruding  choroid  will  gradually  shrink,  and 
we  need  neither  puncture  it,  nor  snip  it  away.  The  wound  never 
h heals,  without  leaving  a considei'able  cicatrice,  the  space  between 
It  the  edges  of  the  divided  sclerotica  being  filled  up  by  an  effusion  of 
P'lyniph,  which  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  and  texture  of  a 
jimembrane.  The  conjunctiva  sometimes  heals  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
^ while  the  sclerotica  continues  open,  with  the  choroid  projecting 
|ihrough  it. 

I have  seen  a small  puncture  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  near 
jithe  edge  of  the  cornea,  give  rise  to  tremulousness  of  the  iris  and 
j incomplete  amaurosis.  In  other  cases,  I have  met  with  prolapsus 
of  the  iris  through  a punctured  wound  in  the  same  situation, 
i When  both  sclerotic  and  choroid  are  divided  in  a considerable 
lextent,  the  vitreous  humour  immediately  issues  from  the  wound, 
h which  also  bleeds  profusely.  The  vitreous  cells  become  injected 
' I with  blood,  and  form  a fungus-like  protrusion  from  the  wound, 
i ' which  it  is  proper  to  snip  off  with  the  scissors.  In  other  respects, 
this  case  is  to  be  treated  like  the  former.  Besides  the  use  of  anti- 
V . phlogistic  means,  the  eyelids  must  be  kept  shut.  Most  frequently 
i vision  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  vitreous  humour,  the  in- 
" jury  done  to  the  retina,  and  the  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye 
i which  follows  the  accident.  The  inflammation,  however,  is  not  so 
u violent  where  much  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  lost,  as  where  only  a 
i 'Small  quantity  escapes,  nor  is  the  form  of  the  eye  necessarily  lost ; 
p dthough  it  has  been  emptied  of  a great  part  of  its  contents.  An 
ijfc*  aqueous  fluid  fills  the  cavity  of  the  eye.  If  almost  all  the  vitreous 
#aumour  has  been  evacuated,  the  membranes  shrink,  and  the  eye  re- 
.'nains  in  a dwarfish  state ; it  is  moveable,  and  can  be  covered  by  a 
# jlass  eye. 

P If  the  lens  has  been  left  in  the  eye,  it  becomes  opaque ; but  fre- 
I,’  quently  the  lens  escapes  through  the  wound  along  with  the  vitreous 
I*  aumour.  An  opaque  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  not  an 
infrequent  result  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  sclerotica  and 
’ ihoroid,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  state  more  fully  under  the  head 
' )f  Non-malignant  Tumours  of  the  Eyeball  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

If  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  have  been  opened  by  a splinter  of 
iron  or  stone,  projected  against  the  eye,  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  the  splinter  is  not  lodged  in  the  eye.  If  it  has  sunk  into 
the  \itreous  humour,  it  should  be  extracted.  I have  seen  several 
cases,  in  which  such  foreign  bodies  have  been  left  within  the  eye, 
he  wounds  cicatrizing,  and  remaining  closed  for  months;  after  which 
hey  again  opened,  and  the  foreign  bodies,  coming  into  view,  were 
ixtracted. 
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SECTION  VI. PRESSURE  AND  BLOWS  ON  THE  EYE. 

§ 1.  Amaurosis  from  Pressure. 

Beer  relates  the  following  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  pressure 
exercised  on  the  eyeball  : — 

Case  201 A man,  who  liad  previously  enjoyed  cxeellent  sight,  happened  to 

be  in  a company  of  friends,  when  suddenly  a stranger  stept  behind  him,  and 
clajjpod  his  nands  upon  his  eyes,  desiring  him  to  tell  who  stood  behind  him. 
Unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  this  question,  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
hands  of  the  other  person,  who  only  pressed  them  the  firmer  on  the  eyes,  till  at 
length  withdrawing  them  so  as  to  allow  the  eyes  to  be  opened,  the  man  found 
that  he  saw  nothing,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  blind,  without  any  apparent 
lesion  of  the  eyes.* 

§ 2.  Amaurosis  from  Blows. 

Blows  on  the  eye  arc  often  productive  of  temporary  or  permanent 
amaurosis,  wdtbout  any  visible  change  being  produced  in  the  organ ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  blow  has  affected  the  retina  by 
concussion,  congestion,  extravasation,  or  laceration.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  cases  of  traumatic  amaurosis  are  often  neglected,  till 
the  blindness  is  completely  confirmed ; for  much  may  be  done  for 
their  relief  if  they  be  taken  in  proper  time.  The  following  cases 
illustrate  the  danger  of  neglect,  and  the  good  effects  of  appro- 
priate treatment : — 

Case  202. — Mr  N.  applied  to  me  on  the  18th  of  January  1829,  on  account  of 
the  effects  of  a blow  which  he  had  received,  eight  days  before,  with  a pretty 
heavy  piece  of  metal,  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  left  eye.  He  was  a man  of 
about  40  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution,  and  his  eyes  had  been  good  till  this 
accident.  Any  inflammation  or  irritation  produced  by  the  blow'  had  already  sub- 
sided, although  almost  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  The 
vision  of  the  eye  was  lost,  except  when  he  turned  it  very  much  to  the  left,  so 
much  indeed,  as  to  look  almost  behind  him.  When  he  did  so,  he  saw'  indistinctly 
any  object  situated  to  his  left.  Forwards  or  to  the  right  he  saw  nothing, 
every  thing  being  darkened  by  the  appearance  of  a thick  gauze  or  mist.  A 
bright  light,  as  a gas  flame,  was  the  only  object  capable  of  producing  a sensation, 
when  the  eye  was  directed  forwards.  The  amaurosis  was  so  considerable,  and 
had  been  neglected  for  so  many  days,  that  I pronounced  a very  doubtful  prognosis, 
but  urged  the  adoption  of  active  measures. 

Thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
He  took  tw'o  pills,  each  containing  three  grains  of  blue  pill  mass  and  two  grains 
of  aloes,  and  was  ordered  two  thrice  a-day.  On  the  19th,  he  thought  he  saw 
objects  somewhat  less  indistinctly,  but  still  only  when  he  looked  much  to  the  left 
hand.  When  he  looked  forwards,  he  saw  as  if  gauze  threads  w'ere  moving  before 
him,  and  the  lamp  appeared  of  various  colours.  Tw'enty-four  leeches  were  applied 
round  the  eye.  On  the  20th,  his  vision  was  so  far  improved,  that  he  could  make 
out  the  large  characters  on  the  back  of  a quarto  book,  when  he  looked  at  it  side- 
ways.^ He  could  recognise  any  ordinary  object,  as  a tea-cup,  held  towards  his 
left  si(ie,  but  lost  sight  of  it  entirely  as  it  was  moved  in  front  of  him.  A blister 
was  applied  to  the  left  temple  and  behind  the  left  ear.  On  the  22d,  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  vision.  He  could  now  tell  the  hour  on  a watch,  even  wlien 
he  looked  straight  forwards,  and  compared  the  apparent  impediment  of  vision  to 
branches  of  trees,  whereas  it  formerly  had  the  appearance  of  a uniform  cloud. 
The  mouth  being  considerably  affected  by  the  ])ills,  they  were  omitted.  Ihe 
blister  was  re-applied.  On  the  24th,  the  blister  was  discharging  well,  the  mouth 
was  very  sore,  and  the  vision  much  improved.  He  could  read  a newspaper  with 
the  left  eye,  and  said  that  the  branches  of  trees  which  appeared  before  him  were 
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now  broken,  and  looked  like  grains  of  sand  separated  one  from  another.  On  the 
26th,  he  stated  that  he  knew  an  increase  of  vision  daily.  The  month  was  still 
very*  sore.  The  blister  was  repeated.  After  this,  the  vi.sion  continued  pro- 
•.gressively  to  improve,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  was  all  but  perfect. 

Case  203. — John  Robertson,  ag;ed  17,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  In- 
ifirniiiry,  on  the  13th  June  1831,  six  weeks  after  receiving  a blow  with  a stick  on 
;lthe  left  eye.  The  lids  swelled  very  much  at  the  time,  so  that  he  could  not  open 
'Jthc  eye  for  some  days.  When  able  to  open  it,  he  found  the  vision  almost  en- 
tirely lost,  all  that  he  retained  of  it  being  a mere  perception  of  light  and  shadow. 

* We  observed  that  the  pupil  moved  sympathetically  with  the  other,  but  upon  being 
exposed  by  itself,  it  contracted  very  feebly,  on  exposure  even  to  bright  light, 
f Pulse  78;  tongue  foul. 

He  w'as  bled  at  the  arm,  and  ordered  two  mercury  and  aloes  pills  thrice  a-day. 
''Next  day,  he  could  discern  objects.  The  pills  not  having  purged  him,  he  was 
ordered  a dose  of  calomel  and  jalap.  In  a few  days,  the  eye  was  perfectly  w'ell. 

If  it  were  necessary,  I could  quote  several  similar  cases,  showing 
’4;he  good  effects  of  depletion,  counter-irritation,  and  mercurialization, 
in  amaurosis  consequent  to  those  blows  on  the  eye,  which  are  pro- 
bably productive  of  congestion  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  but 
unattended  by  any  other  considerable  lesion  of  these  important 
structures. 

§ 3.  Effusion  of  Blood  into  the  Eye  from  Blows. 

; The  internal  textures  of  the  eye  frequently  give  way  under  a blow ; 
i the  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  or  of  the  iris  burst,  and  fill  the 
l.aqueous  chambers,  and  sometimes  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
f'with  blood.  The  cornea,  in  such  cases,  presents  a deep  uniform 
ibhocolate  hue,  through  which  neither  pupil  nor  iris  can  be  seen. 
'iThe  vitreous  body  is  generally  disorganized  under  such  circum- 
frstances,  and  the  retina  rendered  insensible  ; although  it  sometimes 
i.faappens,  that  as  the  effused  blood  is  absorbed,  vision  is  restored. 

If  we  puncture  the  cornea  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is,  in 
['general,  a profuse  discharge  of  bloody  watery  fluid.  If  the  puncture 
«is  small,  it  heals  in  24  hours,  and  may  be  repeated  from  time  to 
:ime,  without  any  ill  effects.  The  vitreous  humour  may  also  bo 
evacuated  through  the  sclerotica. 

§ 4.  Bursting  of  the  Eye  from  Blows. 

In  consequence  of  blows  on  the  eye,  with  the  fist,  sticks,  stones, 
ind  various  projectiles,  and  from  falls  on  the  eye,  we  frequently  meet 
with  laceration  of  the  sclerotica,  with  or  without  rupture  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  of  the  choroid.  Sometimes,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, we  meet  with  laceration  of  the  cornea,  which  is  more  re- 
: listing  than  the  sclerotica.  The  place  of  the  eyeball  most  apt  to 
jurst  under  a blow,  is  immediately  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the 
■ecti.  The  conjunctiva,  from  its  laxity,  sometimes  escapes,  while 
he  sclerotica,  owdng  to  the  tension  produced  by  its  contents,  is  un- 
ible  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a blow,  and  consequently  gives  w'ay. 
A.S  I have  already  mentioned,  I have  repeatedly  seen  the  sclerotic 
ind  choroid  ruptured,  with  the  lens  propelled  through  the  lacerated 
ipening,  so  as  to  lie  immediately  under  the  conjunctiva,  which  re- 
nained  entire. 
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In  cases  of  bursting  of  the  eye  from  a blow,  whether  the  lacera- 
tion is  through  the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica,  considerable 
luemorrhagy  takes  place,  especially  when  the  choroid  has  also  given 
way.  The  humours  are  also  often  partly,  and  sometimes  almost 
wholly  evacuated,  so  that  a dwarfish  deformed  eyeball  is  left  after 
the  lacerated  part  heals  up.  If  the  lens,  or  shreds  of  the  iris,  pro- 
ject through  the  wound,  they  should  he  removed,  as  they  will  pre- 
vent the  wound  from  healing. 


> Pflege  gesunder  und  geschwachler  Augen,  p.  10;  Frankfurt,  1802. 


SECTION  VII. — GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OF  THE  EYE. 

1.  Under  this  head,  1 may  notice  some  of  the  effects  of  gun- 
powder exploded  into  the  eye.  It  is  generally  the  lower  portion  of  ; 
the  cornea  which  suffers  most  from  this  accident,  but  in  an  instance 
which  came  under  my  observation,  as  the  person  was  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  the  ground  when  the  powder  exploded,  only  the  upper 
half  of  each  cornea  received  the  injury,  and  wms  left  opaque.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  grains  of  powder  propelled  through  the  cornea 
into  the  lens,  so  as  to  cause  cataract.  In  one  case,  a grain  of 
powder,  propelled  through  the  cornea,  traversed  also  the  lower  part 

of  the  iris,  in  which  it  left  a considerable  opening,  and,  striking  the 
lens,  produced  cataract.  Gradually  the  opaque  substance  cleared 
away  behind  the  false  pupil,  and  vision  was  restored.  The  natural 
pupil  remained  much  longer  cataractous,  hut  at  length  it  cleared  j 
also.  The  jiatient  saw  well  with  a cataract-glass.  ’1 

2.  Injuries  of  the  eye  from  grains  of  small-shot  are  not  unfrequent. 

Mr  Lawrence  mentions^  that  he  once  saw  complete  blindness  - 

caused  by  a single  grain,  which  merely  struck  the  sclerotica 
obliquely,  and  did  not  enter. 

If  the  grain  passes  through  the  sclerotica,  it  is  almost  always 
fatal  to  vision  ; and  the  same  result  follow's,  if  the  grain  perforates  / 
the  cornea  and  passes  deep  into  the  eye.  But  if  it  lodges  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  retina  may  retain  its  sensibility,'  the  grain 
sinking  in  the  aqueous  humour.  An  incision  is  to  be  made,  under  f 
such  circumstances,  with  the  extraction  knife,  and  the  grain  re-  i 
movjed.  In  one  case  which  I saw',  a grain  passed  through  the  | 
sclerotica,  close  to  the  cornea.  Vision  was  instantly  extinguished.  | 
Severe  inflammation  followed  ; the  iris  became  of  a dark  greenish  I 
hue ; the  pupil  was  deformed,  the  iris  being  broader  towards  the  | 
wound  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent ; and  the  eye  was  boggy,  i 
Dcmours  has  represented  a case  in  which  a grain  of  small-shot  p 
passed  through  the  cornea,  detached  the  iris  from  the  choroid,  and  ft 
produced  opacity  of  the  lens.^  He  relates  another  case,  in  which  i 
u double  grain  passed  into  the  sclerotica,  near  the  edge  of  the  cor-  >; 
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nea,  and  remained  fixed,  the  one  grain  being  without  and  the  other 
within,  till  he  extracted  them.  The  sight  of  the  eye  was  saved.® 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  at  the  same  time  that  grains  of 
small-shot  penetrate  the  eyeball,  they  also  lodge  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  orbit.  Symptoms  of  inflammation  w'ithin  the 
cranium  are  not  uncommon  after  such  injuries,  and  the  patient  is 
often  affected  with  severe  neuralgia. 

Case  204. — A young  man  was  looking  up  towards  a tree,  upon  which  was 
seated  a woodcock,  his  master  was  about  to  fire  at ; upon  the  young  man’s  giving 
the  signal,  the  sportsman  fired,  and  several  grains  of  the  small-shot,  rebounding 
from  the  boughs,  struck  the  lad,  perforating  the  eyelids  and  skin  of  the  forehead. 
One  entered  the  left  eyeball,  immediately  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea. 
The  surgeon  tried  to  trace  the  grains  of  small-shot  with  the  probe,  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit,  but  could  not  touch  any  of  them.  The  lad  was 
leeched  and  purged. 

I saw  him  nine  days  after  the  accident, 
when  the  eye  presented  the  appearance 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  There 
was  a red  vesicle-like  protrusion  of  the 
choroid  at  the  j)lace  where  the  grain  had 
entered  the  eye,  and  round  this  the 
sclerotica  was  considerably  depressed. 

The  iris  was  deficient  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  had  been  torn  through  by  the 
grain  of  shot.  Behind  the  pupil  there 
appeared  a reddish  white  cloud,  the  re- 
mains of  the  blood  effused  into  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  patient  retained  a bare 
perception  of  light  and  shadow  with  this 
eye. 

The  right  pupil  was  large  and  sluggish. 

With  this  eye  the  patient  could  read  the 
large  letters  of  a title-page.  It  appeared 
probable  that  some  grains  of  small-shot 
were  lodged  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  right  orbit. 

In  the  course  of  some  months  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  improved,  while  the 
left  eye  became  more  and  more  atrophic,  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  sinking  into 
a concave  form,  and  the  humours  behind  the  pupil  assuming  a yellowish  green 
colour. 

Case  205. — Mr  H.  aged  50,  came  from  Camborne  in  Cornwall,  and  first  con- 
sulted Dr  Butter  at  Plymouth,  in  September  1830,  on  account  of  total  blindness 
in  his  left  eye,  accompanied  occasionally  with  great  pain.  He  had  also  some 
degree  of  amaurosis,  with  photopsia,  of  his  right  eye.  The  following  was  the 
history  of  his  case. 

On  the  19th  P'ebruary  1827,  whilst  shooting,  a gun  was  fired  at  a woodcock  by 
another  person,  and  a snot  lodged  in  his  left  eyeball,  producing  instant  blindness. 
For  a fortnight  afterwards,  he  did  not  sufter  greatly  ; but  during  the  four  years 
and  a half  preceding  his  application  to  Dr  Butter,  the  pain  would  at  times  flash 
so  suddenly  and  intensely  through  his  left  eye  and  head,  and  so  seriously  disturb 
the  visual  functions  of  his  sound  or  right  eye,  that,  in  whatever  occupation  he 
was  engaged,  his  sufferings  obliged  him  to  desist  for  a time,  and  to  apply  leeches 
and  other  remedies.^  The  fear  of  losing  the  sight  of  his  sound  eye  from  sympathy, 
added  to  the  pain  of  his  left,  induced  him  to  seok,  and  even  to  urge,  the  extraction, 
if  possible,  of  the  shot,  which  he  knew,  from  his  acute  feelings,  must  be  situated 
in  some  very  sensitive  part  of  his  left  eye. 

The  left  eye  was  rather  less  in  size  than  the  right.  It  was  entirely  free  from 
inflammation.  On  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye,  a fistulous  opening  was  perceived  a 
little  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  A fine  gold  probe  could  be  passed  through 
this  opening,  nearly  into  the  posterior  chamber.  It  was  evidently  the  entrance 


Fig.  45. 
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of  the  shot.  The  iris  was  not  materially  altered.  Behind  it  a cataract  was 

distinctly  seen.  , 

Dr  Butter,  in  consultation  with  Mr  Luscombe,  agreed  to  dissuade  Mr  II. 
against  an  operation,  or  any  attempt  to  search  for  a shot  the  position  of  which 
was  extremely  doubtful  and  uncertain  ; but  it  was  the  wish  of  the  patient  that 
some  trial  should  be  made. 

On  the  9th  September  1831,  Dr  B.  extracted  the  cataract,  which  consisted  of 
calcareous  matter  and  spiculie  of  bone.  He  afterwards  syringed  out  some  gritty 
matter.  It  was  hoped  that  the  removal  of  this  bony  lens  would  be  followed  with 
corresponding  relief,  but  in  this  hope  the  parties  were  disappointed. 

On  the  23d  February  1833,  Mr  H.  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  requested  Dr 
B,  to  make  a farther  attempt  for  the  removal  of  the  shot,  which  his  feelings 
denoted  still  to  remain  within  his  eye.  He  pointed  to  a bluish  and  prominent 
part  of  the  eyeball  under  which  he  thought  the  shot  was  lodged.  Dr  B.  hooked 
up  the  prominent  portion  of  the  sclerotica,  cut  it  off  with  the  scissors,  and  made 
an  aperture  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  explore  with  the  probe  the  cavity 
of  the  eye,  and  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Still  no  shot  was 
found.  Mr  H.  determined  to  have  his  whole  eye  extirpated  at  a future  period, 
should  his  complaints  not  be  alleviated  by  the  suppuration  following  this  second 
attempt. 

On  the  23d  September  1833,  Dr  B.  removed  the  whole  of  the  left  eyeball, 
with  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  divided  the  optic  nerve  close  to  the  foramen  opticum, 
fearing  lest  he  might  still  miss  the  object  of  pursuit.  On  dissection  of  the  extir- 
pated parts,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  a duck-shot  impacted  so  firmly  in  that 
part  of  the  optic  nerve  which  joins  the  retina,  that  a considerable  efeirt  was 
required  to  detach  it  from  its  bed,  in  which  it  must  have  been  fixed  for  six  years 
and  six  months. 

At  the  end  of  a fortnight,  the  patient  was  nearly  well,  but  for  three  weeks 
afterwards  was  detained  on  account  of  adhesions  which  formed  between  the  lids 
and  subjacent  parts,  and  which  Dr  B.  repeatedly  divided.  Some  morbid  sensa- 
tions were  felt  in  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  also  in  the  rami- 
fications of  the  superior  maxillary,  for  which  Dr  B.  prescribed  carbonate  of  iron. 

Mr  H.  returned  home,  47  days  after  the  operation  ; the  strength  of  his  right  eye 
increasing  daily,  and  the  neuralgic  complaints  becoming  mitigated.*  ■ 

3.  Mr  Watson  notices®  two  cases  in  which  small  portions  of  ex-  ; 
ploded  percussion  caps  having  struck  the  eyeball,  complete  blindness  ^ 
was  the  immediate  consequence,  although  the  eye  retained  its  ? 
natural  appearance  and  no  serious  wound  seemed  to  have  been 
produced. 

I have  seen  several  instances  of  one  of  the  fragments,  into  which 
a percussion  cap  breaks  when  it  is  exploded,  entering  the  eye.  This 
may  happen  either  in  shooting  with  percussion  caps,  or  in  discharg- 
ing them  with  a hammer,  as  children  sometimes  do  for  amusement. 

In  such  cases  the  injured  eye  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  lost,  while 
sympathetic  inflammation  may  endanger  even  the  other  eye,  especially 
if  the  foreign  body  is  left  unextracted. 

Sometimes  a fragment  of  an  exploded  cap  fixes  in  the  cornea, 
but  Is  not  seen,  being  immediately  hid  in  the  whitish  scarred  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea.  After  some  days,  a blackish  point  is  seen 
protruding  from  the  slough.  This  is  the  bit  of  cap,  which,  being 
extracted,  is  found  to  be  rough  and  angular.  ? 

The  fragment,  traversing  the  cornea,  may  lodge  in  the  anterior  i 
chamber,  or  fix  itself  in  the  iris;  but  more  frequently  it  passes  into  B 
the  posterior  chamber.  The  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the 
fragment,  generally  heals  without  difficulty.  Immediately  after  the  i 
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accident,  the  changes  produced  are  so  like  those  observed  in  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  eye,  when  no  foreign  body  remains  in  it,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  at  first,  whether  the  cap  is  in  the  eye 
or  not.  Vision  is  more  or  less  affected  immediately  after  the  injury, 
according  as  the  lens,  retina,  and  other  structures  are  implicated. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  for  a length  of  time,  verging  from 
a few  days  to  a month  after  the  accident,  the  eye  appears  to  be 
recovering ; but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  is  suddenly  seized 
with  most  acute  pain,  attended  with  chemosis,  and  sometimes  with 
haziness  of  the  cornea.  Suppuration  of  any  part  of  the  eye  rarely, 
if  ever,  occurs  in  such  cases.  In  a day  or  two,  the  pain  may  become 
mitigated,  or  for  a while  it  may  entirely  subside  ; but  this  cessation 
is  only  temporary.  The  pain  recurs  and  subsides  at  uncertain 
periods,  until  the  vision  of  the  injured  eye  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  eyeball  is  left  in  a state  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  health 
of  the  patient  is  much  affected  by  the  long-continued  irritation 
I occasioned  by  the  injury,  and  the  anxiety  he  is  under  for  his  sight ; 
i for  at  this  stage,  the  vision  of  the  other  eye  becomes  affected,  by 
; the  inflammation  extending  to  it  by  sympathy. 

Mr  Barton,  of  Manchester,  thinks  that  the  sympathetic  inflamma- 
i I tion,  in  those  cases,  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a fragment  of 
ji  cap  in  the  injured  eye,  and  that  the  only  means  of  preventing  such 
li  inflammation,  or  of  allaying  it  when  it  has  arisen,  is  the  removal  of 
■ the  fragment.  He  has  treated  many  cases  on  this  principle,  which 
ic  appears  to  be  perfectly  just. 

i The  patient  being  placed  in  a convenient  position,  the  operator 
forms,  by  means  of  Beer’s  knife,  a large  flap  of  the  cornea,  which  he 
|,<  seizes  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and  cuts  away  with  curved  scissors. 
|.  A dose  of  laudanum  is  then  given,  and  a linseed-meal  poultice 
' i applied  over  the  eyelids.  The  operation  always  gives  great  pain, 
Jiand  should  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  eye  is  so 
je  exceedingly  sensitive,  that  attempts  to  find  the  fragment  of  the  cap 
1' cannot  be  endured.  In  all  Mr  Barton’s  cases,  the  cap  was  found 
in  the  poultice,  or  in  the  coagulum  which  closed  the  opening  into 
" the  eye,  one  or  more  days  after  the  operation, 
i The  fragments  of  caps  taken  from  the  eye,  after  being  within  it 
! for  months,  were  only  tarnished  ; they  bore  no  appearance  of  under- 
going  changes  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  pieces  of  steel 
I during  their  exposure  to  the  humours  of  the  eye  ; they  were  always 
of  considerable  size,  and  their  angles  were  sharp.® 

1 he  same  practice  may  be  extended,  with  good  effects,  to  other 
cases  of  foreign  substances  lodged  within  the  %e. 

4.  The  eyeball  most  frequently  bursts  in  cases  where  it  is 
• struck  by  musket-shot ; but  occasionally  it  escapes  with  ap- 
; parently  little  injury,  the  ball  penetrating  between  the  eye  and  the 
^ orbit.  Exophthalmia,  or  inflammatory  disorganization  of  the  eye, 
r with  protrusion,  is  very  apt  to  follow  in  either  of  these  cases.  When 
this  symptom  does  occur,  either  the  humours  should  be  evacuated 
by  a free  and  deep  incision,  so  as  to  allow  the  eyeball  to  shrink  and 
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become  quiet ; or,  if  it  has  become  solid  from  thickening  of  its  coats, 
it  ought  to  be  extirpated.  If  such  practice  is  not  followed,  the 
patient  is  generally  doomed  to  suffer  extreme  pain  for  a length  of 
time  ; and  the  enlarged  eyeball  is  even  apt,  by  pressure,  to  pro- 
duce absorption  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  and  brain. 

5.  What  is  styled  the  wind  of  a ball  has  been  known  to  produce 
amaurosis.  _ 

* Lectures  in  the  Lancet ; Vol.  ix.  p.  531  ; London,  1826. 

2 Traite  des  Miiladies  dcs  Yeux  ; Planche  52,  Fig.  1 ; Paris,  1818. 

3 Ibid ; Tome  ii.  p.  503. 

* London  "Medicai  Gazette  ; Vol.  xiii.  p.  888 ; London,  1834. 

* Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  xliv.  p.  106  ; Edinburgh, 
1835. 

0 See  Crompton  on  Injuries  of  the  Eye  by  Percussion  Caps,  in  London 
Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xxi.  p.  175;  London,  1837. 


SECTION  VIII DISLOCATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

I have  already  had  occasion  (pages  14,  15)  to  quote  two  cases 
of  dislocation  of  the  eyeball,  produced  by  foreign  substances  thrust 
between  the  eye  and  the  orbit ; and  I have  explained,  that  by  being 
dislocated,  is  to  be  understood  that  the  eyeball  is  extruded  beyond 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  eyelids.  The  optic  nerve,  when  the  eye  is 
in  that  state,  is  put  on  the  stretch,  the  lids  can  no  longer  be  brought 
together,  and  vision  is  in  general  lost  till  reduction  is  accomplished. 

If  the  foreign  body  by  w'hich  the  dislocation  has  been  produced 
be  still  in  the  orbit,  it  must,  of  course,  be  removed  before  reduction 
be  attempted.  After  this  is  effected,  the  eye  is  to  be  pressed* 
steadily  back  into  its  place.  The  pressure  being  continued  for  some 
time,  the  eyeball  will  generally  be  found  to  start  suddenly  back  into  |< 
the  orbit,  and  vision  to  be  immediately  restored.  | 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  it  is  evident  that  to-  ♦ , 
wards  the  temple  the  eyeball  stands  in  a considerable  degree  exterior 
to  that  cavity ; and  hence  it  is  that  a severe  blow  on  the  eye,  for  L 
instance,  with  a racket  ball,  is  capable  of  producing  dislocation. 
Covillard,  in  his  Observations  latro-chirurgiques,  relates  a case  of 
this  sort.  He  tell  us  that  the  dislocation  was  so  complete,  that 
when  he  arrived,  immediately  after  the  accident,  he  found  one  of  & 
the  patient’s  friends  with  scissors  in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  the  ■ 
eye  away.  Covillard  reduced  it,  and  the  patient’s  vision  was  pre-  ft 
served.'  , “ 

Weld  mentions,''  that  at  Richmond  in  Virginia,  it  was  nothing  t- 
uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  deprived  of  one  or  both  eyes  from  ^ 
the  horrid  practice  of  goitging^  in  which  the  combatant,  having  If 
twisted  his  forefingers  in  the  side-locks  of  his  adversary’s  hair,  ap-  |j 
plied  his  thumbs  so  as  to  force  the  eye  out  of  the  socket.  ,n, 
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1 M^moires  siir  pliisieures  Maladies  du  Globe  de  I’OEil,  par  Louis;  in  the 
Memoires  de  I’Acadeniie  Royale  de  Chirurgie;  Tome  xiii.  p.  26G  •'  12mo  • 
Paris,  1774.  ’ ’ 

* Travels  through  the  States  of  North  America;  by  Isaac  Weld.  iun.  Vol'  i 
p.  192  ; London,  1800. 


SECTION  IX. — EVULSION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 
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THE  OPHTHALMIgE,  OR  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF 
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SECTION  I.  THE  OPHTHALMIA  IN  GENERAL. 
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ary  phenomena  of  inflammation  ; namely,  effusion,  of  red  blood,  of 
colourless  blood,  or  of  fibrine  ; adhesion  y siippuratioyi,  from  a secret- 
ing surface,  or  in  the  form  of  abscess ; idceration ; mortification  : 
gramdation ; and  cicatrization.  The  part  inflamed  may  pass  through 
several  of  these  states  in  succession,  or  several  of  them  may  exist 
together  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  also  a tertiary  set  of  inflammatory  phenomena,  depend- 
ing on  the  secondary ; such  as,  opacity,  insensibility,  change  of  form, 
hypertrophy,  atrophy,  induration,  softening,  &c. 

Inflammation,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body,  and  consequently  in 
whatever  part  of  the  eye  it  originates,  may  terminate  in  any  of  the 
processes  now  enumerated.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  always  modified 
by  the  structure  of  the  part  affected.  Every  diflTerent  texture  of 
the  eye,  possessing  both  physical  and  vital  properties  peculiar  to 
itself,  suffers  differently  from  the  several  processes  of  inflammation. 

In  general,  the  modifleations  of  inflammation  from  diflPerences  of 
texture  in  the  parts  affected,  are  displayed  with  much  distinctness 
in  this  organ;  in  some  cases,  these  modifications  can  be  judged  of 
only  from  their  consequences,  and  by  minute  observation  of  the 
derangement,  which  remains  in  the  organization,  or  in  the  function, 
of  the  part,  wdiich  had  suffered  ; while  in  other  cases,  from  the  deli- 
cate texture  of  the  part,  or  its  hidden  situation  in  the  eye,  the 
modifications  in  question  may  escape  detection. 

The  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea,  and  iris  present  a series  of 
the  modifications  of  inflammation,  to  which  I have  just  now  referred, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of 
what  I have  been  asserting,  and  sufficiently  striking  to  rouse  the 
most  inattentive  to  research.  The  muco-cutaneous  conjunctiva 
secreting  a flood  of  purulent  matter,  as  in  the  contagious  ophthal- 
rniae — the  fibrous  sclerotica  affected  for  months  with  rheumatic 
inflammation — the  cornea  losing  entirely  its  transparency,  becoming 
infiltrated  with  pus,  or  destroyed  layer  after  layer  by  a penetrating  | 
ulcer — the  iris  pouring  out  coagulable  lymph,  and  this  lymph  formp  ; 
ing  the  medium  of  morbid  adhesions,  so  that  the  pupil  is  deprived  i 
of  its  natural  power  of  expanding  and  contracting — these  are  facts,  i 
in  which  are  displayed  some  of  the  modifications  of  inflammatoi^  I 
action,  more  distinctly  and  strikingly  than  they  are  manifested  in  f 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  t: 

There  are  other  circumstances  besides  differences  of  texture 
which  modify  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  rendering  also  t 
this  subject  very  extensive  in  the  discussion,  and  causing  the  dis-  i| 
eases  to  be  occasionally  very  perplexing  in  the  treatment.  They 
are  under  the  influence  of  peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  of  con-  ^ 
stitutional  diseases,  and  are  subject  to  innumerable  variations  from  ^ 
the  influence  of  sympathies.  Scrofula,  syphilis,  and  gout  are  each**, 
of  them  capable  either  of  exciting  inflammation  in  diflTerent  parts  of 
the  eye,  or  of  communicating  to  an  inflammation,  excited  by  other  _ 
causes,  such  differences  in  character,  as  often  to  render  it  difficuu^ 
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|:to  recognise  a disease,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted  in  its 
-simple  or  idiopathic  form. 

By  the  influence  of  local  sympathy,  inflammation  of  one  texture 
of  the  eye  never  takes  place  without  extending  in  some  degree  to 
g the  textures  with  which  the  first  affected  is  in  contact;  by  the  same 
I idnfluence,  an  inflammatory  disease  originating  in  one  texture  of  the 
.eye  shall  be  communicated  to  several  of  the  other  textures,  the  in- 
jiflammation  of  the  superficial  tunics  being  communicated  to  those 
iimore  deeply  seated,  and  conversely  that  of  the  internal  parts  spread- 
ing outwards;  and,  while  each  texture  obeys  its  own  laws  of  morbid 
auction,  the  whole  organ  in  this  way  may  become  involved  by  what 
fhad  at  first  a very  limited  existence,  and  perhaps  a very  trivial 
aaspect. 

V\  e speak  of  conjunctivitis,  sclerotitis,  corneitis,  iritis,  and  the  like; 
>out  it  must  be  understood  that  the  inflammation  in  none  of  those  af- 
fections is  confined  to  the  particular  texture  indicated  by  the  name. 
iThe  disease  merely  commences  and  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  particu- 
lar texture  indicated;  the  neighbouring  parts  are  always  more  or  less 
involved.  Thus,  in  iritis,  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour, 

|;he  crystalline  capsule,  the  sclerotica,  the  conjunctiva,  and  not  un- 
rrequently  the  choroid  and  the  retina,  are  affected  ; so  that  iritis  is 
(un  abbreviated  mode  of  expressing  an  inflammation  which  in  general 
involves  almost  the  whole  textures  of  the  eye.  The  iris,  however, 
pS  the  focus  of  the  morbid  actions;  and  the  part,  which  from  its 
4 situation,  its  functions,  and  the  morbid  changes  which  it  undergoes, 
||p?Jbrds  the  chief  indications  of  the  disease,  and  shows  the  principal 
►KSffccts  of  the  remedies  employed  for  its  cure. 

I I We  are  not  to  suppose  that  even  in  those  ophthalmise,  the  focus  of 
f/hich  is  one  or  other  of  the  exterior  textures  of  the  eye,  and  which 
9e  designate  therefore  by  such  names  as  conjunctivitis,  corneitis,  or 
riclerotitis,  that  the  internal  textures  do  not  suffer.  Dr  Rognetta 
[elates^  that  an  old  man,  who  had  some  short  time  before  been 
Idtacked  with  a slight  unilateral  conjunctivitis,  accompanied  by 
potophobia,  having  died,  in  one  of  tlie  Parisian  hospitals,  of  in- 
kammation  in  the  chest,  he  dissected  the  eye,  and  found,  to  his 
htonishment,  all  the  internal  tissues  inflamed  ; even  the  hyaloid  and 
he  retina  were  red,  a circumstance  sufliciently  explanatory  of  the 
I hotophobia. 

I When  we  reflect,  then,  on  the  innumerable  combinations  which 
I lay  take  place  among  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  the 
I lany  causes  by  which  these  diseases  may  be  modified,  we  shall  be 
I mvinced,  I think,  that  of  all  the  subjects  requiring  descriptions 
ad  explanations  of  morbid  actions  and  changes,  there  can  be  few 
>ore  difficult  than  those  diseases  which  have  been  swept  together 
ith  so  indiscriminating  a hand  under  the  name  of  ophthalmia.  To 
ansider  these  actions  and  changes  individually,  and  only  in  a sin^rle 
j ixture  of  the  eye  at  once,  may  seem  to  lessen  the  difficulty ; for 
; istance,  to  consider  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  to  exhibit  to 
arselves  in  order,  effusion  of  serum,  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph. 
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secretion  of  pus,  formation  of  abscess,  ulceration,  mortification,  ami 
cicatrization,  according  as  each  of  these  processes  manifests  itself 
in  the  cornea.  But  to  do  all  this  is  to  consider  and  to  exhibit  what 
never  takes  place  separately  in  nature.  Unless  this  he  kept  in  mind 
by  those  who  begin  to  study  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye, 
they  will  be  not  a little  perplexed  by  the  diversified  complications  of 
morbid  phenomena,  wdiich  they  will  meet  at  every  step  of  their 
progress. 

The  knowledge  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  the  practice  of  confounding  them  all  under  the 
name  of  ophthalmia,  and  thus  overlooking  both  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inflammation.  The  consequence 
of  thus  viewing  all  these  diseases  without  discrimination,  has  been 
a method  of  treating  them  equally  preposterous.  In  fact,  in  the 
practice  of  those  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  properly  study- 
ing the  diseases  of  the  eye,  one  routine  of  remedies  continues  to  be 
used  in  every  case  in  which  the  eye  appears  inflamed,  and  it  often 
happens,  that  it  is  not  till  this  routine  is  exhausted,  and  the  eye  in 
some  of  its  essential  parts  is  becoming  seriously  disorganized,  that  a 
suspicion  arises  of  there  being  something  specific  or  peculiar  in  the 
case.  Even  from  the  slight  view  which  we  have  already  taken  of 
this  subject,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  parts  so  widely  differing  in  structure  and  function  as  those 
combined  in  the  eye,  can  be  treated  at  once  indiscriminately  and 
successfully.  We  find,  for  example,  that  the  remedies  which  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  are  sufficient  completely  to  remove  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  only  aggravate  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica 
or  iris,  while  the  plan  of  treatment  which  speedily  cures  sclerotitis 
or  iritis,  if  trusted  to  in  conjunctivitis,  would  expose  the  eye  to 
almost  certain  destruction.  Great  advantages  will  accrue,  then, 
from  the  adoption  of  an  accurate  classification  of  the  ophthalmias.  One 
advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  moment  will  be,  that  we  shall  con- 
duct our  examinations  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
may  come  under  our  care,  with  much  more  accuracy  than  we  could 
possibly  do,  were  we  to  employ  the  vague  nomenclature  commonly 
used  upon  this  subject.  Having  noted  exactly  the  disease  which  , 
is  before  us,  we  shall  be  able  both  to  ascertain  to  our  owm  satisfa^  ■ 
tion,  the  effects  of  the  remedies  which  we  employ,  and  to  communi-  i 
cate  our  experience  to  others,  which,  without  a just  classification  . 
and  perspicuous  nomenclature,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do. 

I have  admitted  into  the  following  table  the  name  of  no  disease,  f 
the  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  which  I have  not  either  as- 
certained in  the  course  of  my  own  observations,  or  been  convinced  ; 
of  upon  good  authority.  ; 

I.  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

I.  CONJUNCTIVITIS  PURO-MUCOSA.  ! 

1 . Catarrhal. 

2.  Contagious,  or  Egyptian. 

3.  Leucorrhceal,  or  Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
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3dT 

4.  Gonorrhoeal. 

II,  CONJUNCTIVITIS  SCROFULOSA. 

1.  Phlyctenular. 

2.  Pustular. 

Til.  CONJUNCTIVITIS  ERYSIPELATOSA. 

IV.  CONJUNCTIVITIS  VARIOLOSA. 

V.  CONJUNCTIVITIS  MORBILI.OSA. 
i VI.  CONJUNCTIVITIS  SCARLATINOSA. 

II.  SCLEROTITIS. 

1.  Rheumatic, 
i III.  CORNEITIS. 

1.  Scrofulous. 

I IV.  IRITIS. 

1.  Rheumatic. 

I 2.  Syphilitic. 

3.  Gonorrhoeal. 

4.  Scrofulous. 

! V.  scLerotico-choroiditis. 

VI.  retinitis. 

T!wil.  AQUO-CAPSlCLITIS. 

51VIII.  ANTERO-CRYSTALLINO-CAPSULITIS. 

; :ix.  VITREO-CAPSULITIS. 

I!  X.  POSTERO-CRYSTALLINO-CAPSULITIS. 

It  XI,  CRYSTALLINITIS. 

IXXII.  OPHTHALMITIS. 

f;  1.  Phlebitic,  or  Ophthalmia  from  absorption  of  pus. 

f! 

^ APPENDIX. 

1 . Compound  Ophthalmiae,  as  the  catarrho-rheumatic,  pus- 

tulo-catarrhal,  &c. 

2.  Traumatic  Ophthalmiae. 

; 3.  Artificial  Ophthalmiae. 

4.  Sympathetic  Ophthalmiae. 

5.  Intermittent  Ophthalmiae. 


* Cours  public  d’Ophthalmologie,  Lancette  Franfaise,  9 Fevrier  1837. 


I 

SECTION  II. — REMEDIES  FOR  THE  OPHTHALMIA:. 

■I  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  different  inflammations  of  the 
ye,  and  explain  the  treatment  peculiarly  required  for  each,  it  may 
\ ot  be  improper  to  offer  a few  rules  of  universal  application  in  the 
i reatment  of  these  diseases,  and  to  make  some  general  remarks  on 
^ he  classes  of  remedies  employed  for  their  cure. 

> : General  rules.  1.  It  is  a general  rule  of  great  importance  in  the 

■ reatment  of  any  ophthalmia,  to  discover  the  cause  whence  it  has 
- risen,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  that  cause,  if  it  is  still  in  opera- 
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tion.  The  cause  may  be  purely  local,  or  it  may  be  constitutional ; 
but  in  any  case,  if  it  be  allowed  still  to  operate,  it  is  evident  tliat 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  remedy  must  prove  comparatively  or  en- 
tirely ineftectual. 

2.  In  treating  the  various  forms,  varieties,  and  degrees  of  the 
ophthalmia!,  it  is  an  essential  object  to  have  a clear  conception  of 
the  accompanying  constitution  ; for  without  rectifying  the  state  of 
the  constitution,  we  shall  often  fail  in  curing  the  attending  local 
complaint.  The  previous  diseases,  also,  of  the  patient  should  be 
ascertained. 

3.  The  eye,  and  the  body  at  large,  must  be  defended  from  new 
sources  of  irritation.  The  original  cause  may  be  removed,  but  the 
disease  may  still  continue,  being  kept  up  by  other  causes,  of  a nature 
very  different  from  the  original  one,  but  equally  detrimental.  The 
primary  cause  is  often  local,  and  the  secondary  causes  constitutional. 
After  the  first  is  removed,  the  second  are  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

4.  As  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  the  eye  would  be  a source 
of  considerable  excitement  to  it  w hen  suffering  under  inflammation, 
rest  of  the  organ  ought  generally  to  be  enjoined.  It  is  necessary 
even  to  exclude  the  light,  in  most  instances,  by  the  use  of  a 
shade  over  both  eyes.  But  this  is  not  proper  in  every  case.  On 
the  contrary,  we  arc  obliged  sometimes  to  encourage  patients  to 
look  at  the  light,  and  even  to  use  the  eyes  a little.  Rest  of  the 
body  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  the  internal  ophthalmias. 

5.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  examine  the  diseased  organ  carefully, 
and  thoroughly,  from  time  to  time ; in  some  cases  daily,  or  even 
oftener.  Many  children  lose  their  sight  in  the  puro-mucous  opli- 
thalmiae,  no  examination  of  their  eyes  ever  being  made,  till  the 
corneae  are  destroyed.  The  oculist  never  declines  the  examination 
of  the  eyes,  frotn  any  real  or  fancied  difficulty. 

Remedies.  The  remedies  which  may  occasionally  be  required  for 
the  cure  of  the  ophthalmia!  are  very  numerous ; those  w'hich  are 
most  frequently  used,  and  in  general  with  complete  success,  are  few' 
and  simple.  They  are  not  all,  however,  of  one  kind,  but  of  very 
different  kinds.  Nay,  for  the  same  species  of  ophthalmia,  as  will 
be  seen  by  and  by,  remedies  of  diametrically  opposite  effects  are 
found  useful.  Common  sense  will  dictate  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
eniploy  discordant  remedies  together,  nor  even  perhaps  one  after 
the  other  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated.  1 h® 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  must  often  determine  the  choice 
of  the  remedies. 

1 . Blood-letting . Opening  a vein  of  the  arm,  applying  leeches 
round  the  eye,  and  dividing  the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  are  the  three 
modes  of  taking  away  blood,  commonly  had  recourse  to  in  this  class 
of  diseases.  Opening  the  temporal  artery,  the  external  jugular 
or  the  nasal  vein,  or  cupping  the  temples,  is  seldom  necessary.  3 he 
three  modes  of  bleeding  first  enumerated  cannot  be  substituted  one 
for  another,  and  we  should  often  run  a risk  of  losing  the  eye, 
we  to  attempt  to  cure  by  local,  what  will  readily  yield  to  genera 
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eding,  or  t-v'cc  versa.  For  inatancc,  bleeding  at  tbc  arm,  by  de- 
!88ing  the  general  strength  of  tlic  patient,  rather  aggravates  in 
icral  than  alleviates  the  scrofulous  ophthalmia;,  while  bleeding 
h leeches,  by  removing  local  turgescence,  greatly  relieves  them  ; 
heck  is  readily  put  to  most  of  the  internal  ophthalmia;  by  general 
od-letting,  while  local  has  comparatively  but  little  effect ; in 
onic  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  much  more  good  is  done  by 
rifyirig  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
»jhing  or  phlebotomy.  Neither  is  it  unimportant  in  what  order 
succession  we  employ  these  three  modes  of  taking  away  blood, 
celling,  for  example,  when  considerable  synocha  is  present,  pro- 
ves much  more  effi;ct  if  preceded  by  general  bleeding  ; and  espe- 
ly  if  the  leeches  are  applied  within  a few  hours  after  the  impetus 
he  circulating  system  has  by  that  means  been  moderated. 

There  is  no  inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye  which  is  curable  by 
eding  alone.  I regard  as  foolish,  the  attempts  to  cure  the  con- 
ious  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia  by  taking  away  blood  from  an  artery 
vein  in  very  large  quantities,  or  till  the  inflamed  membrane  grows 
e from  depletion  ; first,  because  even  were  this  paleness  produced, 
vould  be  no  test  of  the  disease  being  subdued ; secondly,  because 
egree  of  blood-letting  sufficient  to  produce  even  an  approach  to 
h an  effect,  would  leave  the  patient  in  a state  of  great  and  unne- 
jary  debility ; and  thirdly,  because  the  disease  can  be  cured  by 
lilder  plan  of  treatment.'  All  the  ophthalmia;  require  other  re- 
lies besides  the  taking  away  of  blood  ; and,  therefore,  while  we 
le  this  means  of  cure  very  highly,  we  must  by  no  means  trust  to 
lone  in  any  case. 

n taking  away  blood  from  the  arm  in  any  inflammatory  disease 
the  eye,  the  opening  should  be  made  large,  so  as  to  ensure,  if 
sible,  a considerable  effect  on  the  impetus  of  the  circulation, 
e quantity  to  be  removed  will  vary  from  10  to  30  or  40  ounces', 
ording  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  circumstances 
he  disease. 


.eeches  ought  to  be  applied,  in  general,  not  on  the  loose  substance 
the  eyelids,  but  over  the  nasal  vein,  on  the  temple,  or  forehead 
behind  the  ear.  The  number  applied  may  vary  from  one  to 
nty  or  more.  Two  or  three  over  the  nasal  vein  will  do  as  much 
)d  as  twice  that  number  on  the  lids.  In  infants,  we  often  find 
ch  good  eff^ected,  by  one  leech  on  the  middle  of  the  upper 
hd ; and  in  some  chronic  cases  of  inflamed  and  thickened  cL- 
ctiva,  one  or  two,  fixed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lids,  will 
found  useful  Leeches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the-adjacent 
tril  are  found  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  and  especially  of 
conjunctiva.  It  has  been  proposed  in  variolous  ophthLia,  Ld 
e other  c^es,  to  continue  for  a number  of  hours  in  succession  a 
charge  of  blood  by  leeches  behind  the  ears,  as  soon  as  on^Lt 

p off,  supplying  their  place  by  others.  This  is  termed  bv  the 
inch  applying  leeches  en  permanence.  ^ 

by  no  means  deny  the  efficacy  of  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
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or  taking  away  blood  by  scarifying  and  cupping  the  temples ; but 
these  modes  are  more  difficult  of  execution,  and  arc  attended  with 
a greater  degree  of  irritation  and  pain  than  simple  venesection,  and 
the  application  of  leeches.  They  also  preclude,  in  many  instances, 
the  use  of  other  means  which  are  likely  to  be  useful ; as,  blisters  to 
the  temple  and  behind  the  ear.  The  tight  bandage  necessary  after 
arteriotoiny  is  also  objectionable  in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  the  painful 
degree  of  pressure,  and  the  development  of  heat,  which  it  produces, 
being  apt  to  increase  the  uneasiness  of  the  eye  and  head.  Where 
general  blood-letting  is  necessary,  as  in  iritis,  cupping  cannot  be 
trusted.  It  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  momentum  of 
the  circulation  as  phlebotomy.  I have  seen  several  patients  wdio 
owed  the  loss,  or  at  least  the  irreparable  abridgment,  of  their  sight, 
to  their  having  been  merely  cupped  for  iritis,  when  they  should 
have  been  bled  at  the  arm.  Twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  of  blood,  taken 
by  a pretty  large  opening  from  the  bend  of  the  arm,  has  much  more 
effect  in  checking  any  of  the  internal  ophthalmi®,  than  twice  that 
quantity  taken  by  cupping.  W’^e  always  find  the  blood  buffy  in  iritis, 
and  especially  so  in  syphilitic  iritis. 

Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  sometimes  of 
that  covering  the  eyeball,  is,  in  certain  cases,  a valuable  means  of 
cure,  from  which  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  theoretical  notion, 
that  the  infliction  of  mechanical  injury  on  a part  already  actively 
inflamed  cannot  be  advantageous.  Ample  experience  convinces  me 
that  scarification  is  useful,  not  only  when  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  on  the  wane,  but  often  even  in  the  acute  stage,  and  es- 
pecially when  considerable  chernosis  is  present.  One  or  two  deep 
incisions,  with  a lancet  the  point  of  which  is  rounded  off,  being 
made  along  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  either  eyelid, 
a very  considerable  discharge  of  blood  will  probably  take  place,  and 
if  the  lids  be  properly  managed,  blood  will  continue  to  flow  for  a 
considerable  time.  For  this  purpose,  the  lid  ought  neither  to  be 
held  constantly  everted  till  the  bleeding  ceases,  nor  allow'ed  to  fall 
back  into  continued  contact  with  the  eyeball,  in  either  of  which  ways 
little  blood  will  be  obtained  ; but  the  lid  ought  to  be  alternately 
everted  and  permitted  to  return  to  its  natural  position,  by  which 
means  the  divided  vessels  are  refilled,  and  thus  a continued  flow  of 
blood  is  ensured.  A bit  of  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  to  re- , 
ceive,the  blood,  but  not  to  touch  the  incision,  unless  when  the  blood  j 
seems  to  be  about  to  cease  flowing,  when  the  wound  may  be  wiped  - 


to  make  it  bleed  again. 

Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eyeball,  has  gene- 
rally been  performed  by  incisions  concentric  with  the  edge  of  the 
cornea;  but  Mr  Tyrrell  has  suggested^  that  it  is  better  to  make  the 
incisions  in  a radiated  direction  from  the  cornea,  and  corresponding 
to  the  intervals  between  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles.  He 
recommends  this  plan  in  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  a disease  m 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  generally  much  swoln.  He  thinks  that  in 
the  common  method  of  scarifying  the  eyeball,  the  vessels  passing  to 
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the  corneal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  in  great  part,  if  not 
entirely  divided,  and  the  tendency  to  destruction  of  the  cornea 
thereby  augmented  ; whereas  in  the  method  of  scarifying  which  he 
suggests,  the  principal  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  should  not 
be^injured,  and  yet  the  loaded  state  of  the  membrane  should  be 
relieved. 

Along  with  scarification,  we  may  class  the  snipping  across  of  in- 
: dividual  enlarged  vessels,  running  over  the  surface  of  the  eyeball, 
Ij  which  is  often  useful,  but  not  unfrequently  employed  when  quite 
I ! unnecessary.  The  mode  which  I generally  adopt,  and  which  I find 
Ijimost  efficacious,  is  to  raise  a small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
i forceps,  and  snip  it  away  with  the  scissors.  This  fold  rarely  con- 
i;t  tains  the  enlarged  vessel  which  we  wish  to  cut  across,  but  it  is  now 
k ( exposed ; with  a small  hook  it  is  easily  raised  from  the  surface  of 
I t the  sclerotica,  and  divided. 

I The  practice  of  removing  with  the  scissors  a circular  portion  of 
lit  the  conjunctiva  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  was  advised  by 
I j Scarpa^  in  cases  of  nebula,  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  laid  aside  ; 
I 's  but  has  been  revived  by  Professor  Sanson,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
treating  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia.  He  excises,  by  means  of  forceps 
aand  scissors,  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  immediately  afterwards 
ccauterizes  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. ‘‘ 
2.  Paracentesis  cornece,  or  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  has  been 
iiliighly  recommended  by  Mr  Wardrop,®  as  a mode  of  depletion  in 
I ssome  kinds  of  ophthalmia.  Although  in  certain  cases  an  invaluable 
rremedy,  it  is  rather  too  nice  an  operation  to  have  come  into  gene- 
^■rral  use. 

The  opening  through  the  cornea,  by  which  the  aqueous  humour 
ijs  to  be  discharged,  may  be  made  with  any  of  the  knives  commonly 
iiiused  for  extracting  the  cataract,  or  with  a broad  iris-knife.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  point  of  the  instrument  be  introduced  so  that  it 
: makes  a puncture  into  the  anterior  chamber  ; this  should  he  done  at 
^ithe  distance  of  ^‘jjth  of  an  inch  from  the  sclerotica,  at  any  part  of 
t ; the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  When  the  knife  has  penetrated 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  may  be  withdrawn  a little,  and  the 
^ blade  turned  on  its  axis,  when  the  aqueous  humour  will  readily  escape. 
T It  is  better  not  to  remove  the  instrument  altogether,  till  the  fluid  is 
I observed  to  be  discharged ; for  if  the  incision  be  not  sufficiently 
large,  and  the  knife  taken  away  before  the  aqueous  humour  flows 
out,  the  elasticity  of  the  cornea  closes  the  wound,  and  either  hinders 
the  evacuation  from  being  so  sudden,  and  consequently  so  efficacious, 
or  the  closure  of  the  wound  entirely  prevents  its  escape.  The  opera- 
tion, therefore,  which  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  aqueous  humour, 
is  merely  the  first  step  of  the  section  of  the  cornea,  made  in  extract- 
ing the  cataract,  or  what  is  called  the  punctuation. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  performing  the  operation,  arises  from  the 
pain  occasioned  by  the  necessary  pressure  on  an  inflamed  eyeball, 
whilst  keeping  open  the  eyelids  ; but  until  a sufficient  portion  of  the 
cornea  is  brought  into  view,  and  the  eye  completely  under  the 
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management  of  the  operator,  the  introduction  of  the  knife  should 
not  be  attempted.  The  upper  lid  should  be  elevated  by  the  fingers 
of  the  assistant,  or  by  Adams’  speculum  ; while  the  operator,  with 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  hand  which  does  not  hold  the 
knife,  presses  down  the  lower  lid,  applying  their  points  over  its  edge, 
in  such  a manner  that  they  touch  the  eyeball,  and  can  be  made  to 
exercise  any  degree  of  pressure  upon  it  which  may  be  necessary. 
Before  the  assistant  raises  the  upper  lid,  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  look  downwards ; and  then  the  assistant  employs  a suffi- 
cient pressure,  to  keep  the  eye  in  that  position. 

As  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  start  when  he  first  feels  the  instru- 
ment coming  in  contact  with  his  eye,  it  is  useful  to  touch  the  cornea 
repeatedly  with  the  back  of  the  knife  till  all  risk  of  starting  is  over; 
and  as  soon  as  its  extremity  rests  on  the  part  where  the  puncture  is 
to  be  made,  the  knife  may  readily  be  raised  on  its  point,  and  carried 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 

3.  Purgatives  act  in  two  ways  in  the  cure  of  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  eye ; namely,  as  depletory,  and  as  sympathetic  means. 
They  reduce  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid,  as  well  as  remove  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  and  from  the  continuity  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  eye  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive 
organs,  they  prove  a very  effectual  remedy  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
ophthalmia.  An  active  purge  of  calomel  and  jalap  is  often  sufficient 
of  itself  to  check  an  attack,  when  employed  early.  In  the  course 
of  diseases  of  this  class,  occasional  laxatives  are  alvvays  necessary  ; 
while  in  many  cases,  especially  in  children,  nothing  but  a continued 
use  of  purgatives  will  effect  a cure. 

4.  Emetics  are  of  essential  service  in  the  treatment  of  various  in- 
flammatory aftections  of  the  eye,  not  only  when  there  is  reason  lo 
suppose  that  an  overloaded  state  of  the  digestive  organs  is  con- 
cerned in  keeping  up  irritation,  but  as  a means  of  lowering  the  cir- 
culation, and  relaxing  the  skin.®  In  chronic  cases,  the  sorbefacient 
effects  of  this  class  of  remedies  are  also  highly  useful,  promoting 
the  absorption  of  unhealthy  depositions,  and  thus  assisting  in  re- 
storing the  transparent  front  of  the  eye  to  its  natural  condition. 

5.  Diaphoretics  are  useful  in  lowering  inflammatory  action  in  the 
eye,  especially  when  suppressed  perspiration  has  been,  as  it  often  is, 
the, exciting  cause  of  an  ophthalmia.  The  eye,  being  invested  by 
a continuation  of  the  integuments,  partakes  in  the  good  effects  of  a 
renewed  secretion  from  the  skin.  We  seldom,  indeed,  think  of 
treating  any  ophthalmia  by  diaphoretics  alone  ; but,  after  depletion, 
we  employ  this  class  of  remedies  as  valuable  adjuvants  in  the  cure. 

6.  Mercury.  The  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  inflammations  of 
the  eye  has  long  been  established.^  Without  the  aid  of  mercury, 
we  might  regard  the  internal  ophthalmice,  and  especially  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris,  as  incurable.  It  is  as  a sorbefacient  that  mercury 
proves  so  useful  in  the  internal  ophthalmise,  powerfully  promoting 
the  removal  of  effused  coagulable  lymph,  by  an  increased  action  of 
the  absorbents.  Whether  it  accomplishes  this  directly,  by  actually 
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stimulating  the  absorbents,  or  merely  favours  their  action,  by  abat- 
ing in  some  unknown  mode,  the  inflammation,  in  which  the  effusion 
originates,  we  are  unable  to  say  ; but  the  sad  result  of  the  internal 
ophthalmiae,  when  neglected,  and  the  admirable  effects  of  mercury, 
in  preserving  the  open  and  transparent  state  of  the  pupil,  in  these 
diseases,  are  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  the  diseases  to  which  I have  alluded,  we  employ  mercury,  so 
as  to  affect  the  constitution,  and  in  this  way  to  operate  on  the  eye ; 
but  in  other  cases  we  use  it  in  smaller  doses,  in  the  expectation  of 
deriving  benefit  from  its  well  known  effects  on  the  secretory  organs 
concerned  in  digestion. 

7.  Arsenic  proves  useful  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  attended  by  hemicrania,  and  I have  found  it  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  choroiditis.® 

8.  Tonics.  The  scrofulous  ophthalmiae,  and  almost  all  others  in 
the  chronic  stage,  are  benefited  by  this  class  of  medicines,  of  which 
cinchona  is  by  far  the  most  powerful.  The  treatment  of  the  scro- 
fulous ophthalmiae  with  sulphate  of  quina  is  an  improvement  in 
ophthalmic  medicine,  perhaps  scarcely  less  important  than  the 
treatment  of  iritis  with  mercury.  The  former  diseases  are  much 
more  frequent  in  their  occurrence  than  the  latter,  and  scarcely  less 
dangerous  in  their  effects  upon  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye.® 

The  mineral  acids,  and  the  chalybeates,  are  also  highly  valuable 
tonic  remedies  for  certain  kinds  and  stages  of  the  ophthalmiae. 

9.  Opiu7n,  §-c.  We  are  naturally  led  to  employ  anodynes  in  the 
hope  of  assuaging  the  severe  pain  attending  many  of  the  ophthalmiae ; 
but  this  is  perhaps  not  their  most  important  effect.  Two  of  the 
most  painful  ophthalmiae  are  the  rheumatic  and  catarrho-rheumatic. 
Laudanum,  rubbed  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  does  much  to  re- 
lieve the  pain ; or  if  opium  be  taken  internally,  considerable  allevia- 
tion will  be  procured ; but  much  more  good  will  be  effected  if  this 
medicine  be  administered  internally,  combined  with  calomel.  Calo- 
mel with  opium  may  be  regarded  as  almost  specific  in  the  rheumatic 
and  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmiae.  Either  remedy  by  itself  is  much 
less  efficacious.  The  opium  acts  not  merely  as  an  anodyne,  but  as 
a dirigent. 

Opium,  in  vapour,  and  in  fomentation,  is  employed  directly  to 
the  eye  in  certain  states  of  inflammation. 

Tincture  of  tobacco,  rubbed  round  the  orbit,  proves  advantageous 
in  allaying  the  pain  which  attends  some  ophthalmias.’® 

10.  Belladonna,  ^-c.  A very  peculiar  set  of  narcotics,  of  ines- 
timable value  in  ophthalmic  medicine,  consists  of  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium,  which  have  the  power  of  dilatino- 
the  pupil.”  They  are  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  chiefly  in  moisl 
extract  smeared  on  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids. ' As  in  all  the  internal 
ophthalmiae  there  is  a disposition  to  closure  of  the  pupil,  one  of 
these  narcotics  is  applied  once  or  oftener  in  the  24  hours  to  oppose 
this  tendency.  If  severe  inflammation  is  already  present  in  the  iris, 
they  have  little  effect ; but  if  the  attack  is  incipient,  or  if  it  be 
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already  yielding  to  the  influence  of  blood-letting  and  mercury,  the 
pupil  is  speedily  expanded. 

Belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  employed  in  fomentation,  vapour,  or 
friction,  or  given  internally,  are  found  useful  in  relieving  the  intoler- 
ance of  light  attendant  on  scrofulous  conjunctivitis  and  corneitis.** 

11.  licfrigerants — Emollients.  From  the  feeling  of  unnatural 
heat  which  attends  most  of  the  ophthalmia;,  the  application  of  cold 
water  may  be  regarded  as  a remedy  to  which  the  patient  is  prompted 
by  instinct.  It  undoubtedly  relieves  for  a time,  yet  in  the  internal 
ophthalmia;  it  is  positively  injurious,  while  in  many,  or  even  in  most 
other  cases,  its  use  is  followed  by  a degree  of  re-action  which  is 
detrimental.  Incipient  inflammation  of  the  external  covering  of  the 
eye  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  cold  lotions  ; but  even  in  these 
cases,  the  same  good  may  generally  be  obtained  from  tepid  applica- 
tions, without  the  risk  of  any  hurtful  re-action  ; exactly  as  the  skin 
in  fever  is  cooled  with  less  risk  by  the  tepid,  than  by  the  cold  affu- 
sion. A tepid  lotion  soothes  and  relaxes  the  inffamed  membranes 
of  the  eye,  and  being  evaporated  at  the  expense  of  the  super- 
abundant heat  of  the  parts,  acts,  in  fact,  as  a refrigerant,  as  well  as 
emollient.  Poppy  decoction  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose. 

Cataplasms  applied  over  the  eyes,  though  not  hurtful  in  them- 
selves, often  prove  injurious  by  leading  to  the  omission  of  proper 
remedies.  Many  an  eye  bursts  under  a poultice,  especially  in 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  scrofulous  ophthalmia.  If  we  order 
poultices,  then,  we  must  not  neglect  to  examine,  from  day  to  day, 
the  eye  over  which  they  are  applied. 

] 2.  Astringents — Stimulants — Escharotics.  Under  this  head  we 
include  the  innumerable  substances  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  constringing  the  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  but  of  influencing  the  vital  powers  of  the 
parts.  The  same  substance,  in  different  degrees  of  concentration, 
may  serve  as  an  astringent,  a stimulant,  or  an  escharotic. 

In  the  internal  ophthalmiae,  and  especially  in  the  acute  stage,  the 
application  of  stimulants  is  useless  or  destructive,  while  in  conjunc- 
tival inffammations,  more  is  effected  by  their  means  than  by  almost 
any  other  kind  of  remedy.  Such  astringents  as  alum,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  have  been  in 
a considerable  degree  superseded  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  muriate 
of  mercury.  Acetate  of  lead,  from  the  opaque  and  generally  in- 
delible depositions  its  solution  leaves  on  any  abraded  or  ulcerated 
spot  of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  ought  to  be  entirely  dismissed 
from  ophthalmic  practice. 

Muriate  of  mercury  is  scarcely  employed  except  in  solution,  as  an 
astringent  collyriuin.  In  this  form  it  is  often  used. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  applied  in  solution,  in  salve,  and  in  the  solid 
form.  The  average  strength  of  the  solution  is  4 grains  to  1 ounce  i 
of  distilled  water,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  purulent  ophthalmiee, 

1 0 grains  or  more  ma^  be  proper.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  | 
pour  about  a dozen  of  drops  into  an  empty  wine  glass,  take  them  aj 
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lip  with  a camel  hair  brush,  and  touch  with  this  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva. The  solution  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  muriate 
of  soda  present  in  the  tears  and  conjunctival  mucus,  and  flows  out 
from  between  the  lids  of  a milky  appearance,  from  the  precipitation 
which  has  taken  place  of  horn  silver.  Long  continued,  this  solution 
tinges  the  conjunctiva  of  an  indelible  olive  hue,  and  sometimes 
blackens  permanently  the  cicatrice  which  follows  its  application  to 
an  ulcer  on  the  cornea. 

A nitrate  of  silver  salve  seems  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  Dr 
Ryan,*®  as  a remedy  for  specks,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Cleoburey*'* 
for  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  Dr  Ryan  used  1 drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  axunge;  Mr  Cleoburey  only  5 grains.  Mr  Guthrie*® 
has  the  merit  of  introducing  into  practice  this  sort  of  salve,  of  various 
degrees  of  strength,  up  to  that  of  80  grains  to  the  ounce,  not  merely 
as  a remedy  for  ulcers  and  specks,  but  for  different  ophthalmim, 
even  in  the  acute  stage.  Of  whatever  strength  it  is  to  be,  the  opium 
which  Mr  Cleoburey  puts  into  his  salve,  and  the  liquor  subacetitis 
plumbi  which  Mr  Guthrie  adds  to  his,  are  to  be  omitted.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  ought  to  be  carefully  levigated  in  a mortar,  and 
the  fatty  matter  with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed  washed  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  so  that  all  foreign  ingredients,  and  particularly 
common  salt,  may  be  excluded,  and  thus  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrate  in  the  ointment  retarded  as  long  as  possible.*® 

This  ointment,  of  the  strength  of  10  grains  or  upwards  to  the 
ounce,  is  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  on  the  principle  that  no  two 
diseases  can  exist  together  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  oint- 
ment, being  a powerful  stimulant,  is  supposed  to  excite  a greater, 
a more  healthy,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  transitory  degree  of 
inflammation  than  that  already  existing.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  granular 
or  sarcomatous  stage  of  the  puro-mucous  ophthalmim  that  this  salve 
is  useful.  In  applying  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in,  in  a lump,  upon 
the  inside  of  the  lids,  as  in  this  way  it  is  apt  to  affect  only  that  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  it  first  touches,  and  may  even  produce 
sloughing  of  that  part.  It  ought  to  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a 
greasy  camel-hair  brush,  the  lids  are  to  be  everted  and  wiped  dry, 
and  the  salve  penciled  on  with  the  brush  upon  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva. An  immediate  chemical  effect  is  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  diseased  membrane,  the  nitrate  being  partially  decomposed  by 
the  mucus  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  a chloride. 
Some  complain  but  little  of  its  effects,  and  are  able,  in  half  an  hour 
or  less,  to  open  the  eyes,  and  walk  out  into  the  street.  Others 
suffer  severely  from  its  effects  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  applied*^  to  the  conjunctiva 
in  a state  of  inflammation,  and  is  a more  manageable  remedy  than 
the  strong  salve. 

The  red  precipitate  and  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  are  employed 
only  in  the  form  of  salves,  and  these  are  made  of  various  deo-rees  of 
strength. 

The  vinous  solution  of  opium  is  applied  either  pure  or  diluted. 
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and  in  most  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eyes  proves  highly  useful. 

It  also  serves  as  an  excellent  tonic  to  prevent  relapses.  Any  attempt 
to  employ  it,  or  indeed  any  other  single  remedy,  as  a panacea  in 
the  ophthahnicE,  would  manifest  a total  ignorance  both  of  this  class 
of  diseases,  and  of  the  uses  of  remedial  agents. 

13.  Counter-irritants,  including  rubefacient  liniments,  blisters, 
and  issues,  are  of  much  service  in  the  treatment  of  the  ophthalmim, 
especially  in  the  chronic  stage.  By  their  means  the  blood-vessels  ; 
of  a neighbouring  part,  for  example  of  the  neck,  are  excited,  those 
of  the  eye  are  thereby  relieved,  and  the  absorbents  are  thus  favour-  i, 
ed  in  their  action. 

I 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  chief  classes  of  remedies  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ophthalmia;,  1 may  mention  that  much  is  to  be 
eflected  also,  in  the  cure  of  these  diseases,  by  dietetical  regulations, 
using  dietetical  in  its  original  and  extensive  sense,  and  comprehend-  ; 
ing  under  it  every  particular  in  the  mode  of  life.  Thus,  attention 
to  cleanliness,  by  the  removal  of  morbid  discharges  from  the  eyes, 
pure  air,  early  going  to  rest,  quiet  sleep,  repose  of  mind,  regulated 
diet,  and  proper  exercise ; all  these,  and  many  similar  observances, 
are  in  a high  degree  conducive  to  recovery,  while  a neglect  of  one  or 
more  of  these  rules  is  often  the  cause  of  prolonged  and  severe  at- 
tacks of  inflammation,  in  different  textures  of  the  eye. 

’ ‘ I have  seen  cases  of  ophthalmia  where  IGO  or  170  ounces  were  said  to  have 
‘ been  taken  (unsuccessfully,  however,)  in  the  space  of  three  days ; and  I have 
‘ been  told,  by  other  practitioners,  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  70 
‘ or  80  ounces  at  one  bleeding.’  Calvert’s  Reflections  on  Fever ; p.  3 ; London, 
1813. 

^ Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xxi.  p.  414;  London,  1838,  London 
Medical  Gazette ; Vol.  xxiii.  pp.  371,  702,  813. 

3-Trattato  delle  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi  ; Vol.  i.  p.  246  ; Pavia,  1816. 

* .lulliard,  De  I’Emploi  de  I’Excision  et  de  la  Cauterisation  dans  I’Ophthalinie 
Blennorrhagique  ; p.  73  ; Paris,  1833. 

® Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  iv,  p,  133  ; London,  1813. 

® Dobson,  in  Medical  and  Philosophical  Commentaries;  Vol.  iii.  p.  411 ; Edin- 
burgh, 1784. 

Riverius  (Opera,  p.  263 ; Francofurti,  1674,)  quotes  with  approbation  the 
practice  of  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  who  cured  an  ophthalmia  in  seven  days  by  mercurial 
inunction,  after  a year’s  trial  had  been  made  of  other  remedies  without  eft’ect. 

Warner  (Description  of  the  Human  Eye,  &c.  p.  39;  London,  1773,)  recom- 
inends'mercurials  with  opium,  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Plenck  (De  Morbis  Oculorum,  p.  80  ; Vienna,  1777,)  recommends  the  internal 
use  of  mercury  in  gonorrha;al  and  venereal  ophthalmim. 

Dr  Robert  Hamilton  published  in  Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries,  (Vol.  ix. 
p.  191  ; London,  1783,)  an  account  of  the  good  effects  of  calomel  and  opium,  in 
inflammatory  diseases.  He  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in  ophthalmia  as  a 
fact  long  established. 

By  turning  to  Beer’s  Bibliotheca  Ophtalmica,  (Vol.  i.  p.  33,  and  Vol.  ii.  p. 

83  ; VindobonsE,  1799,)  the  reader  will  find  that  he  was  well  acquainted,  at  the 
time  of  that  publication,  both  with  the  effects  of  iritis,  and  with  the  power  of 
mercury  in  preventing  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  pupil.  He  says  that,  blood-lettmg 
being  premised,  there  is  no  remedy  so  powerful  in  subduing  violent  ophthalmia, 
and  in  preventing  suppuration  and  effusion  of  lymph,  as  mercury. 

® London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xii.  p.  18;  London,  1833. 
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9 In  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  published  in 
1763,  Dr  Fothergill  and  Dr  Fordyce  recommended  a decoction  of  powdered 
cinchona  bark,  as  a remedy  for  scrofulous  conjunctivitis.  In  decoction,  and  in 
, other  forms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  benefit  must  have  been  derived  from  bark 
in  the  hands  of  succeeding  practitioners.  At  the  same  time,  some  authors  have 
: .jspoken  unfavourably  of  this  remedy,  in  the  very  ophthalmia  for  which  it  was 
i rj-ecommended  by  Fothergill  and  Fordyce.  ‘ Bark  and  other  tonics,’  says  Mr 
1 ILloyd  in  his  Treatise  on  Scrophula,  p.  314,  ‘have  been  especially  recommended 
i ‘ in  this  species  of  oj)hthalmy,  but  though  I have  witnessed  their  exhibition  in 
; ‘ numerous  cases,  I never  observed  that  they  exerted  the  least  power  over  this 
i ‘ particular  disease.’ 

I In  the  year  1828,  a child  was  regularly  brought  to  my  house  from  a distance 
i 'of  seven  miles,  labouring  under  obstinate  phlyctenidar  conjunctivitis,  for  which  I 
t ftried  many  remedies  without  avail.  One  day,  when  the  child  was  brought  in, 

I - some  sulphate  of  quina  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  it  struck  me  it  was  worthy  of 
[li  trial  in  so  obstinate  a disease.  It  cured  the  child  in  a few  days.  Other  cases 
I >of  the  same  disease  yielded  in  the  same  favourable  jiianner.  1 introduced  the 
I e’emedy  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  extending  its  use  to  scrofulous  corneitis, 

I ^'ind  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  in  November  1828,  published  some  account  of  its 
I oeneficial  effects  in  those  diseases,  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Mr  Wallace  of  Dublin  published,  in  the  14th 
volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  a favourable  account  of  the 
effects  of  cinchona,  in  cases  of  iritis  occurring  after  typhus  fever. 

I ^9  Noble’s  Treatise  on  Ophthalmy,  p.  209;  Birmingham,  1801.  Vetch,  in 
I 'Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xvi.  p.  357;  London,  1830. 

I Though  the  effect  of  certain  vegetable  substances  in  dilating  the  pupil,  was 
■;nown  to  the  ancients,  and  advantage  taken  of  it,  (as  Pliny  informs  us  in  the  13th 
'thapter  of  the  25th  book  of  his  Natural  Histor}',)  in  operating  on  the  eye,  the 
application  of  such  substances  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  contraction  of  the 
ijupil  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  iritis,  appears  altogether  modern.  Indeed,  I am 
*ot  aware  that  Darwin  (Zoonomia,  Vol.  iii.  p.  132;  London,  1801,)  was  preceded 
•n  the  suggestion,  that  the  power  of  belladonna  in  dilating  the  pupil,  might  be  of 
advantage  in  some  ophthalmias. 

Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiirdie  Ophthalmologic;  Vol.  i.  p.  417;  Dresden,  1831. 

'9  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  King  and 
(sjueen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland;  Vol.  iv.  p.  257 ; Dublin,  1824. 

Review  of  the  different  Operations  performed  on  the  Eyes,  p.  60;  London, 
'826. 

*5  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  September  1828. 

*8  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  1831,  p.  325. 

17  Walker,  in  Lancet  for  1830-1 ; Vol.  ii.  p.  619.  Julliard,  Op.  Cit.  p.  73. 
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A tolerably  correct  notion  may  in  general  be  formed  of  tbe  kind 
f ophthalmia  which  is  present,  either,  in  the  first  place,  by  looking 
; t the  inflamed  eye,  and  particularly  by  observing  the  arrangement 
P f the  enlarged  blood-vessels,  without  hearing  the  patient’s  account 
f | f his  sensations,  or,  in  the  second  place,  by  learning  from  the 
I atient  the  kind  of  pain  with  which  he  is  aflPected,.  without  looking 
f t the  eye.  Of  course,  before  proceeding  to  treat  any  particular 
I'  ase,  we  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  symptoms,  both  objective  and  sub- 
f 'ctive,  both  what  are  offered  to  the  direct  examination  of  our  own 
% enses,  and  what  we  must  receive  on  the  testimony  of  the  patient. 
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§ 1.  Arrangements  of  the  Blood-vessels. 

We  meet  with  four  arrangements  of  the  external  vessels,  in  the 
ophthalmiaj ; namely,  the  reticular^  the  zonular,  the  fascicvdar,  ami 
the  varicose. 


Fig.  47.  f. 

I 

1.  The  network  observed  in  the  first  of  these  arrangements," 
(7%.  46.)  is  seated  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  vessels  by  which  it  is^ 
formed  are  comparatively  large,  and  tortuous,  they  anastomose  freely 
with  one  another,  and  can  be  shoved  or  drawn  aside,  by  pressing 
or  dragging  the  eyelids  with  the  finger.  This  arrangement  resides 
in  the  superficial  conjunctival  network,  and  is  characteristic  of  puro- 
mucous  conjunctivitis. 

2.  In  zonular  inflammation,  {Fig.  47.)  the  vessels  are  small  andi 

hair-like,  they  are  never  very  tortuous,  but  run  like  radii  to-i 
wards  the  cornea,  thus  forming  not  a network,  but  a halo,  overj 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  easily  made  to  slide.  This  arrangement] 
resides  in  the  deep-seated  conjunctival  network,  and  belongs  toi 
sclerotitis  and  iritis.  1 


3.  In  the  preceding  arrangements,  the  enlarged  vessels  arc  spre;  i 


Fig.  48. 
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nretty  equally  over  the  eyeball ; but  in  the  fascicular,  {Ftg.  48.)  the 
•edness  commonly  occupies  only  one  side  of  the  eye,  and  often  con- 
I iiists  of  a few  vessels  only,  running  towards  the  cornea,  and  terminat- 
: ng  in  a phlyctenula  or  pustule.  This  arrangement,  then,  belongs 
i'O  the  scrofulous  varieties  of  conjunctivitis. 

i 4.  Large  tortuous  vessels,  derived  from  those  belonging  to  the 
|.  ecti  muscles,  constitute  the  varicose  arrangement,  {Fig.  49.)  which 
ke  meet  with  most  frequently  in  the  chronic  stage  of  arthritic 
ophthalmia,  and  in  choroiditis.  The  vessels  in  question  are  branches 
;.f  one  or  other  of  the  seven  trunks,  which,  advancing  towards  the 
ornea,  are  visible  in  every  eye;  namely,  one  from  the  rectus  externus, 
i ,nd  two  from  each  of  the  other  recti. 

These  four  arrangements  of  vessels  are,  in  general,  perfectly  dis- 
dnet ; but,  in  some  cases,  they  are  mixed  together,  or  are  obscured 
y what  is  termed  chemosis,  that  is,  an  inflammatory  oedema  of  the 

• ellular  substance  under  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  this  membrane  is 
aised  from  the  sclerotica,  and  so  much  swoln  as  sometimes  to 

• verlap  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  or  even  protrude  from  between  tbe 
yelids.  When  chemosis  is  present,  nothing  can  be  seen  of  tbe 
i'articular  distribution  of  the  vessels.  In  the  compound  ophthalmiae, 
.'gain,  such  as  the  catarrh o-rheurnatic,  pustulo-catarrhal,  &c.  two 
r more  of  the  arrangements  may  be  combined. 

§ 2.  Kinds  of  Pain. 


I 


Two  different  varieties  of  pain  attend  the  ophthalmiae,  the  one 
neing  characteristic  of  the  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  the 
ther  of  those  alFecting  the  sclerotica  and  iris.  The  former  is  uni- 
ormly  compared  by  the  patient  to  the  feeling  which  is  produced  by 
and  in  the  eyes,  it  is  most  felt  during  the  day,  and  especially  in 
he  morning,  w-hen  the  eyes  begin  to  be  moved ; the  latter  is  pulsa- 
ory,  alfects  the  circumorbital  region  as  much  as  the  eye  itself,  and 
5 strikingly  nocturnal,  commencing  after  sunset,  increasing  in  vio- 
j ence  till  after  midnight,  and  abating  towards  sunrise,  scarcely  felt 
i uring  the  day,  but  returning  about  the  same  hour  in  the  evening 
■ s when  it  commenced.  Ophthalmiae  attended  by  the  conjunctival 
r sandy  pain  only,  are  generally  curable  by  external  applications  ; 
hose  which  are  accompanied  by  the  circumorbital  or  pulsatory  pain, 
Iways  require  venesection. 


f 


SECTION  IV PURO-MUCOUS  CONJUNCTIVITIS^  IN  GENERAL. 


y The  muco-cutaneous  membrane  which  lines  the  eyelids  and  in- 
ests  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball,  is  occasionally  affected 
nth  inflammation,  like  that  by  which  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous 
ystem  are  commonly  attacked,  namely,  a puro-mucous,  blenorrhoeal 
■r  catarrhal  inflammation;  in  other  cases,  it  is  affected  with  diseased 
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evidently  partaking  of  the  nature  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  con- 
junctiva thus  resembles  the  membrane  of  the  fauces,  which  some- 
times is  affected  with  cataiThal,  and  at  other  times  with  aphthous 
inflammation  ; or  the  continuation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra  over  the  glans  penis,  and  inside  the  prepuce,  which  in  one 
case  we  see  affected  with  a species  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  another 
with  pustular  or  herpetic  eruptions. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  genus  conjunom 
tivitis  puro-7nucosa,  whether  it  arise  from  the  influence  of  a cold  and 
moist  atmosphere,  or  from  contagion,  and  whether  the  contagion  be 
derived  from  the  eye  of  another  person,  or  from  the  application  of 
puriform  matter  from  other  quarters,  as  that  of  leucorrhoea  or  gonor- 
rhoea. All  these  are  capable  of  exciting  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis, 
and  the  last  mentioned  causes  produce  a much  more  severe  disease 
than  the  first.  The  symptoms  of  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  are 
analogous  to  those  which  attend  the  blenorrhceal  or  purulent  inflam- 
mations of  other  mucous  membranes,  as  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane in  catarrh,  or  the  lining  of  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea.  The 
most  striking  character  of  this  genus  is,  no  doubt,  the  puriform  dis- 
charge. I need  scarcely  say  that  the  pus  is  secreted  by  the  con- 
junctiva; it  is  merely  an  increased  and  changed  discharge  of  mucus, 
and  not  the  effect  of  ulceration.  It  is  also  almost  superfluous  to  men- 
tion, that  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  although  peculiar,  is 
still  sufficiently  distinct,  and  that  we  should  form  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  diseases  which  I am  now  about  to  consider,  were  we  to  re-  ■ 
gard  any  of  them  as  a mere  flux  of  humours,  and  not  as  inflamma-  ; 
tory  affections. 

Puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  from  whatever  cause  it  originates,  com-- 
mences  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  at  first  confined  to  that  tunic;  but^ 
in  severe  cases,  the  other  textures,  and  especially  the  cornea,  arei 
apt  to  suffer,  and  thus  the  eye  may  be  destroyed. 

Puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  presents  four  stages.  The ^rst,  whiclii 
is  generally  so  short  as  to  pass  unobserved,  is  the  stage  of  pure  in- 
flammation. The  second  is  marked  by  puriform  discharge,  and  is 
often  attended  by  chemosis,  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids.  In  the  thir(Jy  \ 
the  cornea  becomes  affected,  growing  opaque,  being  infiltrated  with  J 
pus,  and  more  or  less  deeply  destroyed  by  ulceration,  so  that  the  I 
front  of  the  eye  is  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  case  to  end  in  staphy-i 
loma.  I have  been  led  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  inS 
the  puro-mucous  ophthalinim,  not  entirely  to  a vital,  but  partly  to 
mechanical  cause  ; not  altogether  to  excessive  inflammatory  actior  |j 
in  the  cornea  itself,  but  partly  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  enor-  * 
mously  distended  oonjunctivaof  theeyelidsand  eyeball.  Other  causes  ^ 
no  doubt,  concur,  in  the  puro-mucous  inflammations  of  the  conjunc 
tiva,  to  produce  opacities  of  the  cornea,  detachment  of  its  conjunctiva  -i\ 
covering,  and  ulceration ; and,  in  particular,  the  maceration  of  th 
cornea  in  a flood  of  purulent  fluid,  not  sedulously  removed  by  lotion 
or  injections.  But  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  by  infiltration  c 
pus  and  sloughing,  I am  disposed  to  refer  in  no  small  degree  to  t 
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[pressure  of  the  chemosed  conjunctiva,  and  the  consequent  mechaui- 
: cal  death  of  the  cornea.  A circular  groove  of  ulceration  all  round 
: the  cornea,  at  the  place  pressed  on  by  the  chemosed  conjunctiva,  is 
5 a frequent  occurrence.  In  the  fourth  stage,  which  may  continue  for 
i:an  unlimited  space  of  time,  the  papillary  structure  of  the  palpebral 
• conjunctiva  becomes  hypertrophied,  presenting  a granular  or  sar- 
.}  comatous  appearance.  The  lids,  in  this  state,  rubbing  on  the  cor- 
jinea,  keep  this  part  of  the  eye  in  a vascular  and  nebulous  state. 
■i’lWorn  out  by  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  apt 
^:it  last  to  become  hectical,  and  almost  quite  incurable. 

A treatment,  partly  antiphlogistic  or  soothing,  and  partly  stimu 
rating  or  smarting,  is  the  most  successful  in  the  cure  of  all  the  puro- 
iuucous  ophthalraiae. 


• Lippitudo  of  Celsus. 


SECTION  V. — CATARIIHAL  OPHTHALMIA.  ' 

There  are  three  ophthalmim,  which  are  frequently  excited,  es- 
l-»ecially  in  adults,  by  atmospheric  influences  ; namely,  the  catarrhal, 
P he  rheumatic,  and  the  catarrho-rheumatic.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
|.mro-mucous  or  blenorrhmal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva ; the 
S econd,  an  aft’ection  of  the  fibrous  sclerotica ; while  in  the  third,  both 
j he  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  are  attacked,  the  symptoms  of  catar- 
\ hal  being  united  to  those  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia, 
i Symptoms.  The  inflammation  in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  which 
3 by  far  the  most  common  disease  of  the  eye  in  adults,  is  almost 
ntirely  confined  to  the  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian  follicles.  The 
I yraptoms  are  redness  and  swelling  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
yelids,  reticular  redness  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  sandy  pain, 
p nd  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  in  the  morning. 

1.  The  conjunctival  secretion  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  oc- 
^•asionally  becomes  opaque,  thick,  and  puriform ; but  in  many  cases 
^ emains  transparent,  its  superabundant  quantity  giving  to  the  eye  an 
V ppearance  of  more  than  usual  moistness,  and  communicating  to  the 
I atient  a feeling  of  glueyness  ; while  the  Meibomian  secretion,  also 
P mreased  in  quantity  and  changed  by  disease,  concretes  on  the  edges 

f the  lids  and  amongst  the  eyelashes,  and  binds  them  together  dur- 
1 ig  the  night. 

2.  In  mild  cases,  the  redness  is  chiefly  in  the  conjunctiva  linino- 
36  eyelids.  On  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  vessels  are  arranged  in 
network  (Fig.  46.) ; and  can  be  moved  in  every  direction,  bv  press- 
ig  the  eyelid  against  the  eyeball  with  the  finger,  showing  that  they 
eside  in  the  conjunctiva.  Not  unfrequentiy  we  observe  spots  of 
xtravasated  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  or  even  a pretty  general 

, ut  shglit  ecchymosis.  In  severe  cases,  cheraosis  takes  place,  even 
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to  a great  extent  ; so  much  so,  that  if  only  general  treatment  be 
employed,  as  blood-letting  and  purging,  while  local  means  are 
neglected,  the  cornea  may  lose  its  vitality,  ulcerate  at  its  edge, 
become  infiltrated  with  pus,  burst,  and  slough,  and  thus  vision  be 
destroyed. 

3.  In  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  patient  uniformly  complains  of  a 
feeling  of  pricking  or  roughness  of  the  eye,  or  as  if  sand,  hot  ashes, 
or  broken  glass  was  under  the  upper  eyelid;  a sensation  which  never 
attends  the  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  strikingly  diagnostic.  So  distressing,  even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  attack  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  is  the  sensation  as  if 
sand  or  some  other  foreign  body  were  under  the  upper  eyelid,  that  | 
I have  repeatedly  been  requested  to  visit  patients,  in  whom  this  dis-  j 
ease  was  commencing,  who  supposed  that  some  particle  of  dust  had 
actually  got  into  that  situation ; and  in  one  instance  I was  called  in 
the  night  to  visit  a medical  gentleman,  who  was  so  convinced,  from  i 
the  feelings  which  he  experienced,  that  this  was  the  case,  that  he  i 
had  made  various  attempts,  with  his  dressing  probe,  to  free  himself 
from  the  imaginary  offending  substance.  The  cause  of  the  sandy  4 
pain  is  the  rubbing  of  the  very  sensitive  eyelids  over  the  enlarged  < 
vessels  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva. 

I'he  exacerbation  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  in  the  evening,  and 
is  attended  with  itchiness  of  the  eyes  and  photophobia,  but  is  re- 
lieved by  going  to  bed,  and  the  patient  sleeps,  in  general,  without 
interruption  during  the  night.  The  pain  is  renewed  when  the 
patient  attempts  to  use  the  eyes  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  motion 
of  the  inflamed  surfaces.  In  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  patient 
is  generally  free  from  headach  ; whereas  in  the  rheumatic,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  symptoms  is  sujira-orbital  or  circum-orbital  pain, 
severely  aggravated  during  the  night,  the  exacerbation  in  this  dis- 
ease being  from  6 p.m.  till  6 a.m.  When  headach  does  attend 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  it  is  seated  across  the  forehead,  as  if  in  thiS 
frontal  sinuses,  and  is  felt  most  in  the  morning. 

4.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  often  attended  by  the  common  syrapS 

toms  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  fauces* 
and  trachea.  In  the  other  cases,  the  symjitoms  being  confined  fi  J 
the  eye,  the  disease  is  a simple  mucous  conjunctivitis.  ■ 

Causes.  Atmospheric  changes,  and  especially  exposure  to  col  ■ 
and  wet,  are  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  NighlB 
watching,  and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  after  being  much  heatecM 
or  in  a state  of  intoxication,  frequently  give  rise  to  the  diseasfM 
Sailors,  soldiers  on  board  transports,  and  others  on  board  ship,  at 
often  attacked  by  it,  especially  those  who  sleep  near  a port-hole  (■, 
open  hatchway  ; also  soldiers  in  hospital,  especially  those  who  slc£  ■ 
near  the  door,  a window,  or  any  apertures  admitting  a draught 
air.  Wet  feet  is  a cause  which  some  of  my  patients  have  partic  B 
larly  mentioned.  A delicate  female  was  violently  attacked  with  thW 
disease  in  both  eyes,  in  consequence  of  riding  outside  a stage-coa' 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow’.  Another  lady  owed  her  first  atta';,Ji 
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CO  batliing  in  the  sea ; and  for  many  months  was  liable  to  a relapse 
on  any  slight  exposure,  or  over-exercise  of  the  sight.  Reading  or 
writing  to  a late  hour  in  the  night,  sometimes  brings  on  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  or  what  we  should  rather  call  simple  mucous  con- 
iiunctivitis.  If  those  who  have  become  long-sighted  from  age, 
read  or  write  without  glasses,  this  disease  is  apt  to  be  the  result. 
\\n  individual  who  has  once  laboured  under  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
ss  more  likely  to  be  attacked  again  ; one  of  my  patients  had  three 
tittacks  between  May  and  January. 

Epidemic.  In  many  instances,  catarrhal  ophthalmia  has  been 
imown  suddenly  to  attack  about  the  same  time  a great  number  of 
persons,  who  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  general  exciting 
.causes.  Assalini,  for  example,  relates,  that  in  May  1792,  several 
laattalions  of  the  Duke  of  Modena’s  troops  arrived  at  Reggio,  to  quell 
■ome  riots.  These  troops  passed  the  first  night  after  their  arrival, 
ander  the  spacious  porticoes  of  a convent  looking  to  the  north,  in 
he  lowest  part  of  the  town,  and  near  the  trenches  of  the  citadel. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  contracted  a violent  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
Vhich  was  attributed  to  the  dust  of  the  straw  on  which  they  had 
lept,  and  not  to  the  moist  and  cold  air  of  the  place,  which  no  doubt 
iras  the  true  cause,  and  which  was  so  much  the  more  likely  to  prove 
mrtful,  as  these  men  had  been  accustomed  to  close  and  comfortable 
quarters.^ 

■ Catarrhal  ophthalmia  has  been  known  to  spread  itself  still  more 
m xtensively,  attacking  a great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a town 
j|rir  district,  so  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  epidemic  ophthalmia.  In 
7778,  it  attacked  the  whole  neighbourhood  about  Newbury,  in 
Berkshire  ; and,  in  the  same  year,  it  prevailed  in  several  of  thq 
,.2nglish  camps,  where  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ocular  dis- 
ase.  In  1806,  an  epidemic  ophthalmia  of  this  kind  prevailed  in 
?aris,  and  was,  in  many  instances,  attended  by  an  affection  of  the 
i nucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages ; a complication  which  I have 
r epeatedly  observed  in  the  sporadic  cases  of  this  country.  The  same 
l-'lisease  prevailed  in  1808,  at  Vicenza,  in  Italy.  It  has  been  men- 
ioned  by  some  authors,  that  this  disease  is  more  common  in  summer 
nd  autumn.  In  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  common  at 
.11  seasons;  but  most  abundant  during  cold  wet  weather,  or  when 
I he  east  or  north-east  wind  prevails. 

^ many  circumstances  favour  the  rise  and  continuance 

> u ophthalmia ; such  as,  her  low  plains,  sandy  deserts, 

he  lakes,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  and  the  dazzling 
P lare,  reflected  from  the  uniformly  white  surface,  which  every  object" 
^ wesents.  On  European  armies,  in  that  country,  the  high  tempera- 
are,  and  the  heavy  night-dews,  must  have  operated  unfavourably, 
t s well  as  the  minute  particles  of  hot  sand  which  float  in  the  air’ 

^ md  are  raised  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Although  epidemic,  and 
excited  by  atmospheric  causes,  in  the  first  instance,-it  appears  after- 

i contagious,  and  in  the  aggravated  form  constitutes 

ne  itgvptian  or  contagious  ophthalmia. 
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Prognosis.  If  catarrhal  ophthalmia  be  neglected,  or  treated  only 
with  general  remedies,  or  with  improper  local  ones,  it  will  continue  for 
many  weeks,  and  become  the  cause  of  much  febrile  excitement  and 
constitutional  illness,  as  well  as  local  distress  and  danger.  Amongst 
other  bad  effects  of  neglect,  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  where  it 
lines  the  upper  eyelid,  becomes  sarcomatous  and  rough,  and  by  rub- 
bing in  this  state,  against  the  cornea,  brings  on  a vascular  and  ne-  ■ 
bilious  state,  or,  it  may  be,  even  a dense  white  opacity,  especially  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  cornea.  The  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva, 
is  more  apt,  also,  under  neglect  or  improper  treatment,  to  become  i 
puriforrn,  and  to  assume  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease  by 
contact. 

Contagiousness.  I regard  it  as  scarcely  admitting  of  doubt,  that : 
the  discharge  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  especially  when  distinctly 
puriforrn,  if  conveyed  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  to  those  of  others,, 
by  the  fingers,  or  by  the  use  of  towels  and  the  like  in  common,  will 
excite  a conjunctivitis  still  more  severe,  more  distinctly  puriforrn, 
and  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  on  the  cornea,  than  was  the 
original  ophthalmia.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I have  arrived, 
from  the  observation  of  many  instances,  in  which,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  come  to  the  facts,  this  disease  having  arisen  in  one  mem- 
ber of  a family  from  atmospheric  exposure,  several  others  of  the- 
family  have  become  affected  without  any  such  exposure  that  could 
be  ascertained;  and  while,  in  the  first  affected,  the  disease  was  com- 
paratively mild,  and  scarcely  puriforrn,  in  the  latter  the  symptoms 
were  more  violent,  and  the  discharge  thick,  abundant,  and  opaque. 

I think  it  probable,  that  the  ophthalmia  which  attacked  the 
British  and  French  armies  in  Egypt  was  an  atmospheric  puro- 
mucous  conjunctivitis,  but  that  it  afterwards  degenerated  into  a 
contagious,  perhaps  infectious,  disease ; that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
propagated  by  actual  contact  of  the  discharge,  and  perhaps  by 
miasmata  from  the  eyes  floating  through  the  air.  Nor  is  this  idea 
inconsistent  with  what  is  generally  admitted  regarding  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  If  w'e  admit  such  a thing  as  contagion  or 
infection  at  all,  we  must  also  admit,  I should  apprehend,  that  dis- 
eases, originally  excited  by  external  influences,  are  propagated  only 
in  the  second  and  succeeding  instances,  by  their  contagious  or  in- 
fectious power. 

I know  of  no  experiments  in  which  the  discharge  from  an  eye 
affected  with  simple  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  or  puro-mucous  conjunc- 
tivitis arising  from  atmospheric  influence,  has  been  applied  to  a 
sound  eye..  Dr  Guillie’s  experiments,  indeed,  may  have  been  per- « 
formed  with  matter  of  this  description.  He  took  the  puriforirl 
mucus  from  the  eyelids  of  some  children  affected  wdth  puro-mucous  .n 
conjunctivitis,  in  the  Hospital  lor  Sick  Children  at  1 aris,  anc  ^ 
introduced  it  under  the  eyelids  of  four  children  belonging  to  ^ 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  'These  children  were  amaurotic,  but  tni  f 
external  surface  of  their  eyes  was  healthy  and  entire.  In  a 
regular  juiro-mucous  conjunctivitis  was  produced.’  Mi  ^ ac  e.. 
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; relates'*  some  experiments,  in  which  he  applied  the  discharge,  taken 
::from  the  eyes  of  four  soldiers,  to  his  own,  without  producing  any 
inflammation.  The  men  from  whom  the  matter  was  taken  appear 
1 to  have  been  labouring  under  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  the  applica- 
i tion  to  the  conjunctiva  was  probably  insufficiently  accomplished,  Mr 
'Alackesy  satisfying  himself  principally  with  keeping  a piece  of  linen, 
i.imbued  with  the  discharge,  laid  upon  his  eyelids. 

In  the  next  section,  1 shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  one  or  more 
f Striking  instances  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  spreading  apparently  by 
I contagion. 

Treatment.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  yields  readily  to  a very  simple 
treatment,  chiefly  of  a local  stimulating  kind.  1 was  first  struck 
»with  the  truth  of  this  fact  in  the  successful  management  of  this  dis- 
L-ease  by  Professor  Beer,  at  Vienna,  in  1817 ; and  I was  confirmed 
in  this  view,  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  cases  detailed  in 

tan  excellent  Report  by  Mr  Melin,  published  in  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal  for  September  1824.  The  results  of  my  own 
practice,  both  in  private  and  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  some 
.account  of  which  1 submitted®  to  the  profession  in  1826,  have  amply 
borne  me  out  in  the  belief,  that  general  remedies  in  this  disease  are 
inferior  in  importance  to  local  ones;  that  violent  general  remedies 
lare  worse  than  useless ; and  that  a local  stimulant  treatment  may 
:generally  be  relied  on. 

1.  The  feeling  of  sand  in  the  eye  is  uniformly  relieved,  and  the 
•inflammation  abated,  by  the  use  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
remedy  of  sovereign  utility  in  the  puro-mucous  inflammations  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  without  which  these  diseases  would  often  prove 
destructive  to  vision.  The  solution  which  I generally  einjiloy  con- 
tains 4 grains  of  the  nitrate  in  1 ounce  of  distilled  water.  A largo 
drop  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a-day,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  by  means  of  a pretty  thick  camel-hair  pencil. 

I I I For  a minute  or  two  after  the  drop  is  applied,  nothing  particular  is 
>felt.  The  eye  then  begins  to  be  affected  with  pricking  pain,  which, 
j when  the  inflammation  is  acute,  becomes  pretty  smart,  continues  for 
I perhaps  10  minutes,  and  dies  away;  after  which  the  eye  feels  much 
1 easier  than  it  did  before  the  drop  was  applied.  In  particular,  the 
■feeling  of  sand  and  tendency  to  lacrymation  are  much  relieved. 
The  eye  continues  easy  for  perhaps  five  or  six  hours,  when  the 
symptoms  again  return,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  checked  by 
che  application  of  another  droj).  As  the  disease  subsides,  the 
remedy  gives  less  and  less  pain,  till  at  last  it  is  scarcely  felt.*l  have 
j sometimes  alarmed  other  practitioners,  by  proposing  to  drop  upon 
die  surface  of  an  eye  highly  vascular,  affected  with  a feelino-  as  if 
> oroken  pieces  of  glass  were  rolling  under  the  eyelids,  and  evidently 
i ^ereting  puriform  matter,  a solution  of  lunar  caustic ; and  1 have 
^ been  not  a little  pleased  and  amused  at  their  surprise,  when,  next 
day,  thej'  have  found  all  the  symptoms  much  abated  by  the  use  of 
• this  application.  If  the  patient  is  of  a torpid  constitution,  and  the 
• -useharge  from  the  conjunctiva  copious,  a stronger,  or  even  a satur- 
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ated  solution  may  be  used,  or  recoui'se  may  be  had  to  a nitrate  of 
silver  salve,  ot  from  1 0 to  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  fatty  matter,  or 
to  red  precipitate  salve  of  the  strength  of  60  grains  to  the  ounce. 

2.  As  a collyrium,  I am  in  the  habit  of  employing  a solution  of 
1 grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  6 grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
in  8 ounces  of  water,  to  which  are  added  2 drachms  of  vinura  opii. 
Being  made  milk-warm,  it  is  to  be  used  thrice  a-day  for  fomenting 
the  eyelids,  by  means  of  a linen  rag,  or  piece  of  soft  sponge.  In 
mild  cases,  a few  drops  are  then  allowed  to  flow  in  upon  the  eye ; 
but,  in  severe  cases,  in  which  the  discharge  is  copious  and  puriforin, 
this  collyrium  must  be  injected  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  especially  into  the  upper  fold  of  that  membrane,  by 
means  of  a syringe,  so  that  the  morbid  secretion  may  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  diseased  membrane  touched  immediately  by  the 
solution. 

3.  At  bedtime,  about  the  size  of  a hemp-seed  of  red  precipitate 
ointment,  melted  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  is  to  be  smeared  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  ointment  must  be  prepared  in  the 
manner  specified  at  page  146. 

4.  I rarely  find  it  necessary  to  take  away  blood  in  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia, either  from  a vein  or  by  leeches.  When  there  is  more 
than  ordinary  constitutional  irritation,  the  taking  away  of  from  12 
to  20  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  will  no  doubt  prove  useful;  but 
this  will  rarely  be  necessary  if  the  disease  has  not  been  neglected  for 
a number  of  days  or  mistreated.  If  the  local  symptoms  do  not  i 
speedily  yield  to  the  remedies  already  mentioned,  a dozen  of  leeches  : 
may  be  applied  round  the  eye. 

5.  Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  necessary  only 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of  chemosis,  and  a distinctly 
puriform  discharge.  In  such  cases,  it  proves  a valuable  means  of  ; 
cure,  if  performed  according  to  the  directions  given  at  page  360. 

6.  A brisk  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  be  ordered  at  the  coin-  i 
mencement,  with  occasional  doses  of  neutral  salts  during  the  course  ^ 
of  the  disease. 

7.  Determining  to  the  skin  is  also  useful.  This  may  be  done  by  ■ 
the  warm  pediluvium  at  bedtime,  small  doses  of  spiritus  Mindereri,  , 
or  of  any  other  mild  diaphoretic,  in  combination  with  diluent  drinks, 
and  rest  in  bed. 

8.  In  severe  cases,  a blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck  will  be  found  : 
useful,  or  blisters  behind  the  ears,  kept  open. 

9.  Though  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  has  become  free  from  redness, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inflammation  is  completely  subdued. 

It  is  probable  that  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  still  remains  in  an  in- 
jected state.  The  inside  of  the  eyelids,  and  especially  of  the  upper 
eyelids,  ought  daily  to  be  inspected.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  a 
rough  and  sarcomatous  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  ought  to  be  alter- 
nately scarified,  and  touched  with  the  solid  sulphate  of  copper  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  I shall  explain  more  particularly  under  the  head 
of  Granular  Covju?ic(h'o. 
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I have  treated  many  hundred  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia 
according  to  the  plan  above  detailed,  and  with  uniform  success.  In 
almost  no  case,  (indeed,  I may  say  in  no  case  where  scrofula  did 
not  modify  the  symptoms,)  in  which  the  above  simple  remedies  were 
had  recourse  to  previously  to  ulcer  or  opacity  of  the  cornea,  did  any 
ulcer  or  opacity  ever  occur;  nor  did  the  symptoms  ever  fail  speedily 
to  subside.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
: see  cases  of  this  disease, which  had  been  much  aggravated  by  trust- 
i ing  altogether  to  general  treatment,  and  especially  to  bleeding;  or  by 
1 the  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  local  applications. 

Modified  by  scrofula.  Catarrhal  ophthalmia  occurring  in  scro- 
i fulous  habits,  and  especially  in  children  of  that  constitution,  is  very 
i liable  to  degenerate  into  the  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  hereafter  to 
I be  described.  The  scrofulo-catarrhal  is  one  of  the  compound 
i ophthalniiae,  which  are  apt  to  prove  puzzling  to  the  inexperienced 

![  practitioner.  The  treatment,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  must  partake  of 
• the  remedies  above  mentioned,  and  of  those  hereafter  to  be  recom- 
; mended  for  scrofulous  conjunctivitis. 

Complication.  Catarrhal  o])hthahnia  is  often  complicated  with  pus- 
ttular  conjunctivitis.  Pustules  rise  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea; 
tthey  are  flat,  of  considerable  size,  and  filled  with  a yellowish  trans- 
I parent  fluid;  they  burst,  and  leave  superficial  ulcers,  which  readily 
bheal,  without  leaving  any  visible  cicatrices.  This  complication  does 
nnot  require  any  particular  change  in  the  treatment. 

— 

‘ Conjunctivitis  puro-mucosa  catarrhalis.  Ophthalmia  purulenta  mitior. 

2 Manuale  di  Chirurgia  ; Parte  ii.  p.  117  ; Milano,  1812. 

3 Bibliothdque  Ophtalinologique ; Tome  i.  p.  81  ; Paris,  1820. 

♦ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal;  Vol.  xii.  p.  411 ; Edinburgh,  F816. 
* Medical  and  Physical  Journal  j Vol.  Ivi.  p.  327 ; London,  182G. 


— 

I 

’ SECTION  VI CONTAGIOUS  OPHTHALMIA.' 

The  disease  now  to  be  considered  is  essentially  the  same  with 
“jf.  that  described  in  the  last  section,  only  much  more  severe,  and 
although  in  the  first  instance  excited  in  a similar  way,  namely,  by 
« exposure  to  atmospheric  alternations,  propagated  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  cases,  by  contagion,  and  perhaps  by  miasmatic  infection. 

Ilt  is  a common  and  most  afflictive  disease  in  warm  climates,  as 
^oyP^)  Persia,  and  India.  From  having  passed,  along  with  the 
British  troops  from  Egypt  to  this  country,  in  1800,  1801,  and  1802, 
t is  often  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  It 
•s  rarely  seen  in  private  life;  but  is  generally  met  with  in  armies,  on 
ooard  ship,  or  in  large  public  schools.  It  may  arise  in  any  climate 
Dr  region  of  the  earth,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  a specific  principle  or 
'’Tus,  imported  from  Egyj)t.  ^ ^ 

‘I  Symptoms.  These  succeed  each  other  with  different  deo-rees  of 
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rapidity,  and  present  very  different  degrees  of  severity,  in  different 
individuals  who  are  suflering  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  place, 
and  from  the  same  infection.  These  differences  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  the  patients,  on  their  state  of  health  when  they  be- 
come affected,  and  upon  incidental  and  minute  circumstances  of 
situation,  lu  women,  for  instance,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  milder 
than  in  men.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  as  the  age  is  near  to 
puberty,  on  either  side,  the  disease  is  in  general  more  fatal  in  its 
effects.  In  scrofulous  persons,  it  is  always  tedious,  and  more  likely 
to  destroy  the  cornea. 

The  disease  is  also  much  more  severe  in  one  instance  of  its 
occurrence  than  in  another.  In  1806,  it  raged  with  greater  rapidity 
and  severity  in  the  54th  than  in  the  52d  regiment.  It  never  was  so 
severe  in  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  as  in  the  latter  regiment. 

It  appears  to  have  been  much  more  severe  in  the  Military  Asylum 
in  1809  than  in  1804.  These  difierences  appear  to  be  owing  to 
the  climate  and  situation  where  the  disease  occurs,  the  temperature,  - 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  6ther  general  causes. 

The  purely  inflammatory  stage  of  this  disease,  though  often 
shorter  in  its  duration,  appears  never  to  surpass  30  hours.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  purulent  matter  is  always  formed  by  some  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva.  In  most  cases,  the  purely  inflammatory  stage  is 
so  slight  and  rapid,  as  not  to  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
surgeon.  So  early  does  the  formation  of  purulent  matter  take 
place,  that  even  when  the  inflammation  has  extended  no  farther 
than  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  pus  is  seen  on  everting  the  eyelids, 
although  its  quantity  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  be  observed  unless  this 
modje  of  examination  be  adopted. 

The  disease  appears  to  commence  soon  after  the  application  of  ; 
the  contagious  or  infectious  matter  to  the  conjunctiva,  but  in  many 
cases  it  advances  to  the  secretion  of  jiurulent  matter,  before  the 
patient  is  aware  that  he  is  affected.  It  often  luappens  that  he  makes 
no  complaint  till  his  attention  is  excited  by  finding  his  eyelids  ad- 
hering in  the  morning,  or  till  the  sensation  of  some  extraneous 
body  in  the  eye  has  become  distressing.  A sudden  attack  of  dart- 
ing pain  through  the  eyeball  or  in  the  forehead,  is  sometimes  the 
first, thing  which  attracts  his  attention,  while  in  other  cases,  the  dis- 
ease advances  till  there  is  such  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  as 
cannot  fail  to  be  observed  by  others.  In  all  these  cases,  the  diseasd 
has  unquestionably  existed  for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  unobserved 
by  tiie  patient  himself,  or  if  observed,  concealed.  When  this  disease 
breaks  out  in  a family,  or  in  any  larger  community  of  individuals, 
those  first  attacked,  ignorant  of  the  previous  existence  of  the  disease 
in  others  from  whom  they  might  have  received  it,  and  ignorant  of 
its  nature,  will  seldom  demand  advice  till  urged  by  the  violence  of  | 
the  symptoms.  Wffien  once  the  ])lan  is  adopted,  as  it  should  I 
always  be,  of  daily  inspecting  the  healthy  individuals  of  any  com-  k 
munity  in  which  the  disease  is  likely  to  appear,  it  will  be  the  fault  i. 
of  the  surgeon  if  he  ever  meets  with  a new  case  in  which  the  disease 
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is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  attended  with  any  other  symptom  than 
an  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 

The  right  eye  is  more  frequently  attacked  by  this  disease  than 
the  left,  "it  is  also,  in  general,  more  severely  affected,  and  the  sight 
of  it  is  more  frequently  lost.  In  some  instances  only  one  of  the  eyes 
takes  the  disease,  hut,  commonly,  both  suffer  from  it,  although  there 
is  often  an  interval  of  several  days  before  the  second  becomes 
inflamed. 

When  the  symptoms  succeed  each  other  with  moderate  rapidity, 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

A considerable  degree  of  itching  is  first  felt  in  the  evening,  or 
suddenly  there  arises  in  the  eye  the  feeling  as  if  a particle  of  dust 
w'ere  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
-sticking  together  of  the  lids,  principally  complained  of  by  the  patient 
on  awakening  in  the  morning.  The  eyelids  appear  fuller  externally 
than  they  ought  to  do.  Their  internal  surface  is  inflamed,  being 
tumefied  and  highly  vascular;  and  the  semilunar  membrane  and 
caruncula  lacrymalis  are  considerably  enlarged  and  redder  than 
usual.  The  swelling  of  these  parts  is  soft,  somewhat  elastic, 
slippery,  and  easily  excited  to  bleed. 

We  have  here  all  the  symptoms  of  the  purely  inflammatory  stage,, 
and  even  the  symptoms  of  commencing  suppuration.  The  itching, 
w'hich  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  indicates  a suppression  of 
the  natural  mucous  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and 
of  the  Meibomian  secretion.  Such  suppression  appears  to  be  the 
constant  and  earliest  effect  of  inflammation  upon  every  mucous 
membrane,  and  secreting  organ  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  a thin  acrid  secretion  takes  place  from  the  conjunctiva. 
This  gives  the  slipperiness  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids  ; 
and  the  Meibomian  secretion  being  now  increased  above  its  usual 
quantity,  concretes  among  the  eyelashes,  and  causes  the  eyelids  to 
adhere  during  sleep.  The  sensation  of  sand  in  the  eye  is  owing 
merely  to  the  dilated  state  of  the  conjunctival  vessels. 

In  about  24  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  make  their  appearance, 
the  mucous  discharge  from  the  internal  surface  of  each  eyelid  is 
considerable  in  quantity.  It  is  still  thin,  but  somewhat  viscid,  and 
begins  to  be  opaque.  It  lodges  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  On 
everting  the  lids,  their  internal  surface  is  observed  to  be  much 
more  vascular  and  tumid.  The  patient  is  troubled  with  epiphora, 
especially  when  he  exposes  his  eye  to  a current  of  air.  He  com- 
plains of  a sensation  as  if  the  eye  were  full  of  sand,  but  seems  to 
experience  little  uneasiness  from  the  light,  unless  he  be  of  a scrofulous 
habit,  when  the  intolerance  is  acute.  Not  unfrequently,  a consider- 
able discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  conjunctiva,  after  which 
the  swelling  of  the  membrane  diminishes  for  a time.  This  is  some- 
times repeated  several  times  before  the  profuse  puriform  discharge 
sets  in.  It  does  not  appear  to  arise  from  the  rupture  of  vessels, 
but  rather  to  come  from  the  exhalents  of  the  conjunctiva,  dilated 
by  red  blood. 
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1 he  inflammation  now  extends  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  eyelids.  The  secretion  from  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  much 
augmented,  and  becomes  more  distinctly  puriforrn,  being  yellowish 
and  thick.  In  many  cases  it  is  so  abundant,  that  on  the  patient 
opening  his  eyes,  the  matter  instantly  flows  over  the  cheeks.  It 
irritates  the  skin  and  even  excoriates  it.  The  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  lids,  and  especially  of  the  upper,  increases  with  the 
discharge  ; partly  from  a serous  effusion  immediately  under  the 
membrane,  partly  from  an  inflammatory  development  of  its  papillary 
structure,  giving  rise  to  a sarcomatous  appearance  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids. 

The  disease  may  not  proceed  farther  over  the  conjunctiva,  but 
remain  in  the  state  described  for  weeks  or  even  months,  and  however 
severe  it  may  appear  to  another  person,  give  but  little  uneasiness 
to  the  patient.  The  purulent  secretion  may  then  diminish,  and 
recovery  gradually  take  place. 

In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  spreads  rapidly  to  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball.  Its  vessels  are  distended  with  red  blood,  forming 
a thick  network  over  the  sclerotica,  interspersed,  in  some  instances, 
with  small  spots,  from  extravasation.  The  membrane  itself  becomes 
speedily  thickened,  its  semilunar  fold  is  enormously  enlarged,  and 
a serous  effusion  taking  place  into  the  cellular  membrane  which 
connects  the  conjunctiva  to  the  sclerotica,  the  former  is  raised  so 
as  to  form  a soft  pale-red  elevation  or  chemosis.  In  some  cases, 
this  inflammatory  cedema  exists  only  at  particular  spots,  though 
the  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  is  considerable  and 
extends  even  to  the  cornea.  It  commonly  happens  that  the  chemosis 
gradually  spreads  from  the  lids  over  the  surfaee  of  the  eye  towards 
the  cornea,  with  its  advancing  edge  accurately  defined,  leaving  for 
a while  a circle  round  the  cornea.  Gradually  the  swelling  intrudes 
on  the  cornea,  till  it  closely  surrounds  it,  and  at  last  completely 
buries  and  overlaps  it,  so  that  even  its  centre  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. The  chemosis  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball  protrudes  considerably  from  between  the  lids. 

The  chemosis  is  accompanied  by  livid  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  sometimes  extending  to  a considerable 
distctnce  from  the  eye,  and  resembling  very  much  in  colour  and 
general  appearance  the  redness  and  swelling  which  surround  the 
cow-pox  pustule  between  the  9th  and  12th  days  after  inoculation. 
This  swelling  of  the  lids  is  often  as  sudden  in  its  appearance,  as  if 
it  had  been  owing  to  the  stinging  of  an  insect,  or  some  other 
immediate  irritation.  It  sometimes  continues  to  increase  almost  by 
sensible  degrees,  and  attains  its  utmost  height  in  a few  hours ; at 
other  times,  it  increases  gradually  during  several  days.  It  affects 
chiefly  the  upper  lid,  which  often  reaches  a very  great  size,  coin- 
pletely  overhanging  the  lower,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  obtain 
access  to  tbe  eye  for  examination. 

The  sudden  swelling  of  the  lids  renders  them  almost  quite 
immovable.  It  also  occasions  at  first  a de<?ree  of  inversion  from 
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the  cartilages  not  yielding  with  facility  ; but  after  a time,  the  lids 
are  apt  to  become  everted,  as  has  been  explained  at  page  187.  This 
happens  especially  to  the  lower,  but  occasionally  to  the  upper  also. 
The  sensations  produced  by  this  enlargement  of  the  external  parts 
of  the  eye  are  by  no  means  severely  painful,  scarcely  surpassing  a 
sense  of  stiffness  and  weight,  along  with  a feeling  of  uneasiness 
occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  matter  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva, 
which  flows  in  great  abundance  on  raising  the  lids.  The  sensation 
of  gravel  in  the  eye  is  now  less  troublesome.  If  light  be  excluded, 
and  the  eyes  kept  at  rest,  the  patient  does  not  complain  much  of 
pain. 

After  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  takes  part  in  the  disease, 
the  secretion  of  puriform  fluid  is  greatly  increased,  varying,  however, 
from  time  to  time,  in  quantity,  colour,  and  consistence,  as  does  the 
discharge  in  gonorrhoea.  Dr  Vetch  estimates  its  quantity  as  ex- 
ceeding several  ounces  in  the  day.  It  partly  escapes  from  between 
the  lids,  partly  lodges  in  their  folds,  and  in  the  pit  formed  over  the 
cornea  by  the  chemosed  conjunctiva.  In  this  last  situation,  the 
purulent  discharge  is  sometimes  allowed,  from  carelessness,  to  re- 
main so  long,  that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a thick  membrane, 
so  that  one  unacquainted  with  the  symptoms,  on  seeing  this  piece  of 
matter  drop  from  the  eye,  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the  whole  organ  is 
destroyed,  and  that  it  is  the  cornea  itself  in  the  state  of  a slough 
which  has  separated. 

The  puriform  secretion  may  continue  without  much  change  for 
12  or  14  days,  or  even  a longer  period.  At  length  the  chemosis, 
which  for  a time  filled  up  completely  the  space  which  exists  in  the 
healthy  state  between  the  eyeball  and  the  eyelids,  begins  to  shrink, 
and  the  fluid  secreted  to  diminish  in  quantity,  and  gradually  to  lose 
the  characters  of  pus,  becoming  thin  and  gleety.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  the  semilunar  membrane,  and  caruncula 
lacrymalis,  which  were  the  parts  first  affected,  are  the  last  in  which 
the  disease  disappears.  Tlie  internal  surface  of  the  lids  generally 
remains  in  a sarcomatous  state,  from  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
papillary  structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  ^riie  papillae,  instead  of 
subsiding  to  their  natural  size,  become  indurated,  and  form  a 
granular,  scabrous,  or  mulberry  surface;  and  this, constantly  rubbing 
against  the  cornea,. keeps  up  a chronic  inflammation  in  its  investing 
membrane,  which  becomes  covered  w’ith  red  vessels,  and  loses  in  a 
great  measure  its  transparency. 

Such  may  be  looked  on  as  a favourable  case  of  the  disease.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  much  more  destructive  terminations 
of  it.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  tumefaction  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  whole  substance  of  the  lids  is  so  great,  that  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  morbid  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  eve.  When 
this  tumefaction  declines,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  eye  being  examined, 
we  sometimes  find  it  disorganized.  The  cornea  presents  itself  in 
various  states  ; for  example,  turbid,  but  entire,  burst  in  one  or  more 
points,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration,  sometimes  of  a 
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fleshy  appearance,  covered  with  fungous  excrescences,  or  pene- 
trated by  numerous  ulcerations,  through  which  portions  of  the  iris 
protrude. 

VV  e have  reason  to  conclude,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  primary  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  cornea.  Its  conjunctival  covering  becomes 
thickened,  and  more  or  less  opaque.  The  patient’s  vision  is  much 
diminished  by  these  changes ; and  very  frequently  the  opacity  and 
consequent  diminution  of  vision  continue  after  all  the  acute  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  Superficial  ulceration  fre- 
quently attacks  the  cornea  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  giving  rise 
to  opaque  cicatrices  of  various  sizes,  and  often  producing  a partial 
flatness,  or  rendering  the  cornea  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  per- 
manently unfit  for  distinct  vision.  Even  when  the  ulceration  has 
not  penetrated  through  the  cornea,  the  iris  sometimes  advances  and 
adheres  to  its  internal  surface,  opposite  to  the  ulcerated  part. 

In  other  cases,  the  inflammatory  process  is  still  more  severe, 
attacking  the  whole  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  even  extending  to 
the  internal  textures  of  the  eye.  The  patient  is  now  subject  to 
sharp  lancinating  pain  deep  in  the  orbit,  aggravated  during  the  night, 
and  declining  towards  morning.  There  is  also  deep-seated  pulsa- 
tive  pain  in  the  eye,  coming  on  sometimes  in  paroxysms,  in  other 
instances  continuing  with  scarcely  any  remission  in  its  violence  till 
the  cornea  gives  way.  The  varieties,  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  pain, 
are  exceedingly  remarkable,  depending  no  doubt  in  a considerable 
measure  on  the  part  which  the  several  textures  of  the  eye  take  in 
the  disease.  For  the  most  part,  the  attacks  of  pain  are  sudden. 
Occasionally  they  are  preceded  by  chilliness  and  slight  nauseji,  or 
by  a peculiar  sensation  about  the  head.  Frequently  the  pain,  with 
a remarkable  increase  of  heat,  occurs  .around  the  orbit,  in  a degree 
no  less  excruciating  than  in  the  eye  itself.  The  space  over  the 
frontal  sinuses,  the  temples,  and  the  face,  are  its  frequent  seats,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly  it  aifects  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
distributed  to  those  parts.  Sometimes  it  occurs  immediately  above 
the  eye,  commencing  about  the  supra-orbitary  foramen.  This 
supra-orbital,  or  circum-orbital  pain  is  indicative  of  the  inflammation 
extending  to  the  sclerotica,  cornea,  choroid,  and  iris.  Inflammation 
of  these  textures  always  excites  sympathetic  pain  in  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  pain  round  the  eye  is  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  occasionally 
a circumscribed  swelling  suddenly  takes  place  over  the  part  affected. 
When  such  a swelling  appears  in  the  face,  it  partakes  of  an  oedema- 
tous  nature,  and  though  equally  sudden  in  its  accession,  does  not 
subside  so  rapidly  during  an  intermission,  as  the  swellings  which 
rise  under  the  same  circumstances  on  the  forehead  and  temple.  At 
all  times,  the  eye  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  pain,  which  is 
generally  described  to  be  of  a darting  or  shooting  kind.  Sometimes 
it  is  compared  by  the  patient  to  what  might  be  felt  if  the  eye  were 
stuck  full  of  needles,  and  always  appears  to  be  exceedingly  severe. 
It  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye  at  a time,  though  it  frequently 
shifts  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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The  apparent  absence  of  all  uneasiness  from  the  presence  of  light, 
during  tlie  paroxyms,  is  probably  owing  to  the  patient’s  attention 
being  engrossed  by  the  violence  of  the  pain.  The  duration  of  the 
paroxysms,  and  their  recurrence,  do  not  observe  any  great  regu- 
larity. The  more  common  duration  appears  to  be  from  three  to 
four  hours.  Sometimes  they  do  not  continue  longer  than  two  hours, 
and  sometimes  they  extend  to  six.  They  appear  to  come  on  most 
frequently  from  10  to  12  in  the  evening.  During  the  pain,  the 
. seci’etion  of  tears  is  more  copious,  and  the  purulent  discharge,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  diminished. 

This  intermittent  type  of  the  pain  is  a remarkable  circumstance, 
and  might  appear  inexplicable,  were  we  not  acquainted  with  the 
i fact,  that  pain  in  and  round  the  eye,  aggravated  during  certain 
i hours  of  the  night,  is  an  invariable  attendant  on  sclerotitis.  It  has 
.already  been  mentioned,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  entire  inter- 
I mission,  and  scarcely  any  remission  in  the  violence  of  the  pain.  Dr 
Vetch  (to  whose  excellent  account  of  the  disease  I am  indebted  for 
iimany  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  section)  tells  us,  that  in  those 
;[ patients  who  were  of  a habit  particularly  robust,  or  who  had  been 
jiexposed  to  some  strongly  exciting  cause,  or  who  were  of  a shape 
ffavourable  to  a determination  to  the  head,  there  was  no  entire 
i intermission,  and  scarcely  ever  any  remission  in  the  violence  of  the 
jpain.^ 

It  is  only  when  the  disease  assumes  its  most  violent  form  that  it 
lis  accompanied  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
aabove  described,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  rupture  of  the 
I'cornea  frequently  takes  place,  an  event  which  is  almost  always 
followed  by  staphyloma  and  loss  of  sight.  The  period  at  which  this 
^happens  varies  exceedingly  in  different  patients.  In  some  these 
[paroxysms  have  occurred  daily,  during  a number  of  weeks  before 
1 rupture  of  the  cornea  is  produced.  In  others,  this  is  effected  under 
ithe  second  or  third  attack,  and  gives  a temporary  relief.  I say 
temporary,  for  even  the  rupture  of  the  cornea  does  not  afford  a ter- 
mination to  the  disease,  and  often  scarcely  checks  its  progress.  The 
•severe  pain  is  seldom  present  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and 
although  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  attacks  of  pain  alternate 
from  the  one  eye  to  the  other,  the  rupture  of  the  one  is  generally 

I produced  before  the  severe  pain  affects  the  other.  In  some  cases, 
where  both  eyes  are  destroyed  by  rupture  of  the  cornea,  the  patient 
has  no  recurrence  of  the  pain  for  some  time  after  the  rupture 
of  the  first ; while  in  other  cases,  the  pain  almost  instantaneously 
jhifts  to  the  other  eye.  It  has  been  known  that,  while  the  second 
jye  was. suffering  rupture  of  the  cornea,  the  first  eye,  by  cicatrizing, 
was  only  becoming  liable  to  the  same  accident  again,  and  this 
second  rupture  of  the  cornea  has  been  preceded  bv  as  much  pain  as 
||  vas  the  first. 

Rupture  of  the  cornea  generally  happens  when  the  disease  is  at 
; I he  height  of  its  violence,  and  when  the  swelling  of  the  external 
* Jarts  13  so  great,  as  to  prevent  an  examination  of  those  immediately 
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concerned  in  this  event.  From  the  distinct  sensation,  however, 
which  the  accident  uniformly  communicates  to  the  patient,  accom- 
panied by  a copious  discharge  of  hot  fluid,  we  seldom  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  event  having  taken  place.  In  other  instances,  the  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  eyelids  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
the  inspection  of  the  eye  at  the  time  of  its  rupture.  In  these  cases, 
the  progress  of  disorganization  may  be  observed.  The  surface  of 
the  cornea  is  seen  to  be  first  dull  and  hazy,  then  whitish,  and  at 
last,  from  matter  infiltrated  into  its  substance,  it  becomes  yellow. 

Its  lamella)  are,  no  doubt,  by  this  infiltration  detached  from  one  ^ 
another.  The  cornea  swells,  and  advances  gradually  out  of  the  pit  ^ 
formed  around  it  by  the  chemosed  conjunctiva.  Its  surface  becomes  : 
ulcerated  in  one  or  more  points.  The  ulcers  rapidly  deepen  and  f li 
spread,  and  at  last  the  cornea  gives  way.  Through  the  opening,  | 
or  openings,  thus  formed,  we  may  sometimes  see  the  clear  lens  lying  i 
in  its  capsule.  It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  any  formation  of  pus, 
or  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye  in  % 
this  disease ; and  hence,  when  the  cornea  is  destroyed,  the  internal  1 
parts  of  the  eye  appear  natural.  The  patient  is  sometimes  able  .1 
even  to  see  objects  pretty  distinctly  after  the  cornea  has  given  way,  Ij 
and  is  apt  to  believe  his  eye  to  be  nearly  cured,  or  at  least  out  of  1 
danger.  The  iris  is  pushed  forwards  into  the  opening  or  openings  1 
of  the  cornea,  union  takes  place  between  the  iris  and  the  remains  f 
of  the  cornea,  and  a dense  cicatrice  forms  over  the  protruded  iris,  and  1 
partial  or  total  staphyloma  is  the  result.  In  some  cases,  the  iris  1 
remains  protruding  at  different  points,  scarcely  covered  by  any  I 
cicatrice  or  pseudo-cornea,  but  presenting  a number  of  dark-coloured  f 
prominences,  like  the  grains  of  a bramble-berry,  a state  of  parts  * 
which  is  styled  staphyloma  racernosnin.  4 

In  some'eases  at  least,  it  would  appear  that  the  cornea  is  ruptur-  | 
ed  under  one  of  those  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  of  which  I havei 
spoken,  before  it  has  undergone  much  disorganization.  Dr  Vetch  I 
minutely  describes  a case,  in  which,  on  examining  the  eye  after 
the  patient  had  felt  the  peculiar  sensation  indicating  the  rupture  of^ 
the  cornea,  and  the  discharge  of  scalding  fluid  had  taken  place ' 
which  attends  this  accident,  he  found  merely  a small  line  extending ' 
across  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea,  and  which  remained  without 
any  alteration  after  the  eye  was  washed  with  tepid  water.  As  any 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  line,  gave  uneasiness,  its 
examination  was  left  to  next  day.  In  the  meantime,  the  patient 
saw  better  than  he  had  done  before  the  rupture  took  place.  Next 
day,  the  line  was  more  visible  along  its  whole  extent,  from  a slight 
opacity  which  accompanied  it,  and  which  daily  increased,  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  cornea  was  not  only  opaque,  but  projected  in  an 
irregular  cone,  and  as  this  alteration  went  on,  vision,  which  for 
sometime  after  the  rupture  continued  more  correct  than  before,  be- 
came totally  obstructed. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  certain  cases,  the  aqueous  humour  ^ 
escapes  by  a division  of  the  cornea,  nearly  as  clean  as  if  made  wit  » 
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.a  knife.  Were  the  disease  to  subside  immediately  after  such  a nip- 
..:ture'of  the  cornea,  this  aceident  would  in  all  likelihood  be  attended 
t<!»with  httle  permanent  injury  to  the  sight.  But,  besides  the  ob- 
Stacies  which  the  presence  of  the  disease  offers  to  the  healthy  re- 
y iiunion  of  the  cornea,  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  first  rupture 
!:  continue  to  operate,  so  as  to  produce  a second  or  a third,  the  dis- 
- organization  and  deformity  increase,  and  the  termination  with  re- 
«.'Spect  to  vision  is  proportionably  unfavourable. 

As  Dr  Vetch  relates  one  case  of  tliis  kind  of  rupture  of  the  cor- 
hnea  w,th  much  minuteness,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  several 
pothers  of  the  same  kind,  I cannot  think  that  he  has  been  mistaken 
.concerning  the  fact.  Vet  I am  convinced  that,  far  from  beino-  the 
unanner  in  which  the  cornea  generally  gives  way,  this  sort  of  rupture 
weeurs  but  very  rarely.  One  mode  in  which  the  cornea  is  desh'oy- 
.'..d  IS  by  ulceration,  commencing  on  the  surface  and  gradually  pene- 

A"  is  see”„  at  so.L'  "art 

v-2  the  cornea  where  .t  .a  overlapped  by  the  eI.emLed 

f ""I  gradually  increases  so  as  to 

ibiace  a fouith  or  a third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  be- 
mes  deeper,  and  at  length  opens  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In- 
|ll  Itration  of  matter  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  presentino-  at 
iirrst  the  appearance  denominated  and  at  length  formino-  com- 
|.idete  abscess  of  the  cornea,  followed  by  rupture  and  ulceratio^ 
another,  and,  I believe,  the  most  frequent  mode  of  destruction’ 
$■'  some  instances,  but  by  no  means  frequently,  the  exterior  la* 
.aella;  slough  off  in  the  form  of  loose  leathery  scales.  Rarely  if 
■■ver.  does  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea^ome  away  [„This 

In  many  cases,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  terminated  bv 
;ae  bursting  of  the  cornea.  In  a few  hours,  the  capsule  Aves  wav" 
-ss  through  the  ruptured  capsule  and  Lrnea,  more  or 

-ss  of  the  vitreous  humour  generally  follows,  and  sometimes  almost 
|Me  whole  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  evacuated.  irfliTs  Lse^I^ 

t frA  • f - ® deformed  eyeball  is  left  deZ 

s .rmi  y,  and  remain  ever  afterwards  closed. 

AlthrMinrh  1 • 
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the  cornea  first  assuming  its  natural  appearance,  and  presenting  a 
ring  of  white  similar  to  what  was  formerly  seen  in  the  advtincement 
of  The  disease.  The  white  space  gradually  enlarges  till  the  swell- 
intT  and  vascularity  arc  confined  to  the  semilunar  membrane  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  folds  between  the  eyeball 
and  eyelids.  The  eyelids  have  now  a gaping  and  relaxed  appear- 
ance from  the  subsidence  of  the  tumefaction,  and  a little  matter  still 
forms  on  their  internal  surface.  In  this  state,  which  may  continue 
for  months,  any  irritation  of  the  eye  or  of  the  system  is  sufficient  to 
cause  a violent  relapse,  and  the  patient  still  continues  capable  of 

infecting  others.  . . .1  1 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  opacities  of  the  cornea  caused  by 

this  disease  frequently  disappear,  when  their  removal  once  begins 
to  take  place,  is  a remarkable  circumstance.  In  many  cases  of 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  perfectly  hope- 
less, the  patients  have  speedily  recovered  such  a degree  of  vision  as 
to  be  of  considerable  use  to  them.  Dr  Vetch  mentions  the  following 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact . 


marKaoie  iiiusirauuu  

Case  206  Durine  the  convalescence  of  a man  from  this  disease,  some  peo- 

torS  svm  oms  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject,  suddenly  assum^  the  appear- 
„„nc.mnt5nn.  which  nroceeded  rapidly  towards  its  last  stage. 


ivmntoms,  to  which  he  haci  long  ueeii  suujcci,  ~ ‘ 

ance  of  pLlmonary  consumption,  which  nroceeded  rapidly  towards  its  l^t  st^e. 
H^e  before  l.s  deathVc  was  seized  with  a violent  of  tlm  hec^tm 


^leaffi  w^  h;;;;Hy  ^cted,  At  this  tim^ 

‘'dapses.  symp- 

toms  which  are  the  latest  to  disappear  are  the  indurated  and  pe|’' 
tronhied  state  of  the  papillary  structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  t 
vascularity  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  depending  on  the  t^onstant 
rritation  ^ by  the  friction  of  the  diseased  eyelids  upon  th 

7a"iy  reieivefth7nal  of  U by  gmnular 

those  who  employed  this  term  meant  merely  that  the  eonjuncti'i 
was  extremely  irregular  on  its  surface,  the  name  would  not  he  uni 
r^r^sive  nor  very  improper.  It  has  evidently  been  used  bowever 
7Kifv  a state  of  granulation.  We  have  even  heard  of  removin 
Ihe  Iranirlations  of  the  conjunctiva.  That 

previously  ulcerated  are  affected  with  thi<J 

ation  of  those  parts  « • a„i  If  these  prominences  we  ^ 


ation  of  those  parts  01  uic  cui.jut.-.-  urominences  we  ^ 

granular  appearance  has  ever  existed.  If  e\ebi . - 

really  granulations,  adhesion  between  the  eyelids  and  the  Jjeo 

would  be  extremely  frequent,  whereas  t us  is  ^ y ^ , 

The  granular  prominences  in  question  are  noth  g 
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paplll®  wliich  cover  the  surface  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  hy- 
pertrophied by  inflammation. 

A principal  difference  between  catarrhal  and  contagious  oph- 
thalmia is,  that  the  latter  affects  the  papillary  structure  of  the  con- 
junctiva with  more  rapidity  and  intensity,  and  is  thereby  apt  to  be- 

■ come  inveterate.  A patient  may  remain  for  many  months  with  the 
. conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  in  the  granular  state,  his  cornese  probably 

vascular  and  nebulous,  but  without  any  puriform  discharge,  when, 

; after  a fit  of  intoxication,  or  some  other  irregularity,  the  inflamrna- 
^ tion  shall  suddenly  return  in  its  original  form,  and  with  its  original 
; propagative  power.  Hence  it  may  happen  that  a soldier,  discharged 
; in  the  state  described,  returning  home  into  the  country,  and  there 

1 relapsing,  may  give  rise  to  an  ophthalmia  which  shall  spread  through 
' many  families,  with  all  the  symptoms  and  severity  of  the  original 

disease. 

Constitutional  symptoms.  The  system  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  smallest  degree  primarily  affected ; the  early  stage  is  entirely 
local.  The  pulse  commonly  continues  soft.  The  skin  is  seldom  hot. 
Thirst  is  seldom  remarked.  The  appetite  for  food  is  rather  keen 
I:  than  otherwise.  The  blood  drawn  is  not,  in  general,  buffy.  All 
;•  these  circumstances  denote  how  little  the  constitution  is  aflfected  in 

■ the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Varieties,  no  doubt,  must  occur  in 

• this  respect.  Judging  from  the  accounts  given  by  Dr  Vetch  and 
? Sir  Patrick  Maegregor,  we  should  conclude,  that  children  labour- 
ing under  this  disease  are  subject  to  more  constitutional  irritation 

• than  adults.  As  the  local  symptoms  grow  in  severity,  the  consti- 
tution begins  to  suffer.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  sharp. 

! At  last,  there  is  always  much  general  uneasiness,  and  sleep  is  pre- 
vented by  the  paroxysms  of  nocturnal  pain.  The  blood,  now  taken 

■ from  a vein,  is  highly  inflamed.  Great  debility  comes  on,  especially 
when  the  patient  has  suffered  repeated  relapses.  Sir  James  Mac- 

,gregor  states  that  in  Egypt  the  disease  very  often  continued  two 
or  three  months,  that  it  much  impaired  the  general  health,  often 
terminated  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  and  that  sometimes  the  patient 
< became  hectic.® 

Predisposing  causes.  The  military  life  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
- strongest  predisposing  causes.  This  includes  the  hard  exercise  of 

• soldiers,  their  exposure  while  on  guard  during  the  night,  their  ex- 

2 posure  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  especially  to  cold,  dirty 
crowded  barracks,  bad  diet,  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
improper  clothing,  and  various  other  detrimental  influences.  Dr 

leminckx  thinks  the  great  predisposing  cause  is  the  inconvenient 
^ dothing  of  soldiers,  especially  their  tight  collars  and  heavy  caps. 

; ^ince  these  have  been  rectified  in  the  Belgian  army,  the  disease  has 
' become  less  and  less. 

Propagation  of  the  disease— Contagion— Infection-Epidemic  char- 

J I have  already  explained  my  views  regarding  the  propao-a- 

■ ive  power  assumed  by  the  common  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  of  this 

ountrjr ; and  have  hinted  that  probably  the  ophthalmia  which  arose 
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in  the  British  and  French  armies  in  Egypt,  and  with  wliich  they- 
returned  to  Europe  had  a similar  origin.  Assalini  attributes  the 
disease  as  it  occurred  among  the  French,  to  the  vivid  light  and  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  country  as  predisposing  causes,  and  suppressed 
perspiration  as  the  occasional  cause;  or,  in  other  words,  considers  it 
as  a catarrhal  ophthalmia.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, arising  where  or  how  it  may,  appears  speedily  to  acquire,  if  it 
does  not  from  the  first  possess,  the  power  of  producing  by  contagion 
a disease  similar  in  nature  to  itself,  but  much  more  severe. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  return  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  intro- 
duced a severe  contagious  ophthalmia  into  this  country,  which  after- 
wards prevailed  extensively  in  regiments  which  had  never  served  in 
Egypt,  and  which  accompanied  the  British  troops  to  almost  every 
foreign  station  to  which  they  were  sent.  For  many  ages  this  oph- 
thalmia has  prevailed  in  Egypt.  It  is  more  frequent  among  the 
natives  of  the  country  than  among  strangers,  owing  to  the  freer 
intercourse  of  the  former  with  each  other  ; and  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  more  common  among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  more  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  But  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  origin  to  Egypt,  nor  to  warm  countries.  It  has  been 
know’n  to  arise  among  a ship’s  crew,  far  from  land.  It  is  probably 
in  a great  measure  the  coldness  of  this  climate,  and  our  attention  to 
cleanliness,  which  prevent  the  common  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  wdiich 
we  see  every  day,  from  degenerating  into  the  contagious  disease. 

Whether  this  disease  be  capable  of  propagating  itself  by  infec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  whether  the  mere  miasmata  arising  from  the 
eyes  of  those  affected  with  it,  floating  through  the  air,  be  capable 
of  exciting  the  same  disease  in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  a point  which 
still  remains  in  doubt ; for  in  every  case  in  which  this  ophthalmia 
has  spread  through  a regifnent,  school,  or  family,  there  has  been  a 
suspicion  of  actual  contact,  by  means  either  of  the  fingers  of  the 
patients,  or  of  the  towels  or  other  utensils  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  common.  Speaking  of  soldiers.  Dr  Vetch  says, 

“ Each  company  has  a separate  room,  in  which  the  intercourse 
among  the  men  is  necessarily  great.  Many  things  are  used  in  com- 
mon; nor  are  they  even  over  scrupulous  in  washing  their  faces  in 
the  same  water ; and  however  attentively  some  may  avoid  this,  they, 
all  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  same  towel.”) 
The  same  author  observes,  that  “ all  the  attendants  on  the  sick^ 
who  were  particularly  careful  in  avoiding  such  intercourse  as  might 
communicate  a local  disease,  escaped  without  exception.” 

The  experiments  of  Dr  Guillie,  to  which  I have  referred  at  pag< 
374,  fully  demonstrate  that  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  is,  in  tin 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  contagious,  in  other  words,  that  the  matteti 
taken  from  an  eye  affected  with  this  ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  th 
healthy  conjunctiva  of  another  eye,  will  produce  the  same  disease.  4 
Sir  Patrick  Maegregor  has  recorded  several  cases  of  accidents  '1 
inoculation  with  the  matter  from  the  conjunctiva  in  this  disease.  4 
Case  201.  — A nurse  of  the  Military  Asylum  Hospital,  about  9 o’clock, 
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when  occupied  in  syringing  the  eyes  of  a patient,  wlio  had  mucli  swelling  of  both  ' 
eyelids,  with  a profuse  purulent  discharge,  found  that  some  of  the  matter  mixed 
with  the  injection  had  spurted  into  her  left  eye.  She  was  directed  to  bathe  her  eye 
immediately  with  luke-warm  water.  She  did  so  for  several  minutes ; but,  notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  left  eye  began  to  itch 
to  such  a degree,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  rubbing  it.  When  she  awoke 
next  morning,  the  eye  was  considerably  inflamed,  the  lids  were  swoln,  and  when 
she  moved  the  eyeball,  she  had  a sensation  as  if  sand  were  lodged  between  it  and 
the  eyelids.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  purulent  matter  issued  from  the  eye,  and 
other  symptoms  followed,  which  w'ere  similar  to  those  in  the  children  nnder  her 
1 1 care.  The  disorder,  however,  subsided  under  the  usual  treatment  in  14  days, 

: the  right  eye  remaining  sound  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  left. 

Case  208. — Another  nurse,  about  8 o’clock,  a.m.  while  washing  with  warm 
1 water  the  eyes  of  a boy  suffering  severely  from  purulent  ophthalmia,  inadvertently 
applied  the  sponge  which  she  had  used  to  her  right  eye.  She  immediately  men- 
: tinned  this  circumstance  to  the  other  nurses,  but  took  no  means  to  prevent  in- 
fection. Between  3 and  4 p.m.  of  the  same  day,  great  itching  of  the  right  eye 
’ took  place,  and  before  she  went  to  bed,  it  w’as  considerably  inflamed.  Next 
morning,  her  eyelids  were  swoln,  she  complained  of  pain  on  moving  them,  and 
■ the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  was  much  inflamed.  A purulent  dis- 
charge also  began  to  trickle  down  the  cheeks  from  the  inner  canthus.  The 
symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and,  notwithstanding  the  means  that  were  used 
for  her  relief,  the  eyeball  burst  in  front  of  the  pupil,  on  the  4th  day  after  the 
application  of  the  purulent  matter.  The  sight  of  the  eye  was  irrecoverablj'  lost, 

! and  the  inflammation  continued  for  uj)wards  of  three  months  ; but  the  left  eye 
did  not  become  affected.  ‘ 

The  following  I regard  as  a striking,  and  indeed  fearful  instance 
I of  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  excited  by  atmospheric  influence, 
'Spreading  by  contagion. 

; The  French  slave-ship,  Le  Bodeur,  Captain  B.  of  200  tons  bur- 
!'  den,  left  Havre  on  the  24th  of  .January  1819,  for  the  coast  of 
j Africa,  reached  her  destination  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  cast 
j.-  anchor  ofl  Bonny.  The  crew,  of  22  men,  enjoyed  good  health  the 
i«  whole  voyage,  and  during  their  stay  at  Bonny  till  the  Gth  of  April. 

No  trace  of  ophthalmia  had  been  observed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  and  it  was  not  till  1 5 days  after  the  Bodeur  had  put 
y-  to  sea,  and  was  nearly  on  the  equator,  that  the  first  symptoms  of 
ii ; disease  w’ere  perceived. 

r It  was  observed  that  the  negroes,  who  were  160  in  number,  and 
i crowded  together  in  the  hold,  and  between  decks,  had  contracted  a 
considerable  redness  of  the  eyes,  which  spread  with  rapidity  from 
one  to  another.  At  first,  however,  the  crew  paid  no  great  attention 
to  this  appearance,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  merely  by 
want  of  fresh  air  in  the  hold,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  water  : for  thev 
had  already  limited  the  allowance  of  water  to  8 ounces  a-day,  and 
some  time  after  they  could  allow  only  half  a glass  a-day.  It  was 
thought  sufficient  to  make  use  of  an  eye-water  made  from  an  infu- 
sion of  elder  flowers,  and,  following  the  advice  of  the  person  who 
acted  as  ship-surgeon,  to  bring  up  the  negroes  in  turns  upon  deck. 

I his  salutary  measure,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon ; for 
the  poor  Africans,  torn  from  their  native  home,  and  heart-wrung  by 
tile  horrors  of  their  situation,  as  well  as  by  the  recollections  of  their 
lost  freedom,  embracing  each  other,  tlirevv  themselves  into  the  sea. 

. the  disease  which  had  spread  among  the  negroes  in  a frightful 
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and  rapid  manner,  now  began  to  threaten  even  the  crew.  The  first 
man  of  the  crew  attacked  was  a sailor  who  slept  under  deck,  close 
to  the  grated  partition  which  communicated  with  the  hold.  Next 
day,  a lad  was  affected  with  the  ophthalmia;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  days,  the  captain,  and  almost  all  the  crew,  were  seized. 

In  the  morning,  on  awakening,  the  patients  experienced  a slight 
pricking  and  itching  in  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  which  became  red 
and  swoln.  Next  day,  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  was  increased, 
and  attended  with  sharp  pain ; in  order  to  lessen  which,  they  applied 
to  the  eyes  poultices  of  rice,  as  hot  as  they  could  bear  them.  On 
the  3d  day  of  the  disease,  a discharge  of  yellowish  matter  took 
place,  rather  thin  at  first,  but  which  afterwards  became  viscid  and 
greenish  ; and  was  so  abundant,  that  the  patients  had  only  to  open 
their  eyes  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  matter  fell  in  drops. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  there  were  considerable  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  discharge  of  tears.  When  the  rice  failed, 
boiled  vermicelli  was  used  for  poultices.  On  the  5th  day,  blisters 
were  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  some  of  the  patients  ; but 
as  the  cantharides  were  soon  exhausted,  they  endeavoured  to  supply 
their'place  by  the  use  of  pediluvia  containing  mustard,  and  by  ex- 
posing the  swoln  eyelids  to  the  steam  of  hot  water. 

Far  from  diminishing  under  this  treatment,  the  pain  increased 
from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  the  number  of  those  who  lost  their  sight; 
so  that  the  crew,  besides  fearing  a revolt  among  the  negroes,  were 
struck  with  terror,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  manage  the  vessel 
till  they  should  reach  the  West  Indies.  One  sailor  only  had  escaped 
the  contagion,  and  upon  him  their  whole  hopes  depended.  The  ; 
liodeur  had  already  fallen  in  with  a Spanish  ship,  the  heon^  whose 
whole  crew  were  so  affected  with  the  same  disease,  that  they  could 
no  longer  manage  their  ship,  but  begged  the  aid  of  the  RCdeur,  < 
already  almost  as  helpless  as  themselves.  The  seamen  of  the 
Rudeur,  however,  could  not  abandon  their  own  ship,  on  account  of 
the  negroes ; nor  had  they  room  to  receive  the  crew  of  the  Leon, 
The  difficulty  of  nursing  so  many  patients  in  so  narrow  a space,  and 
the  want  of  h-esh  provisions  and  of  medicines,  made  the  survivors 
envious  of  those  who  died ; a fate  which  seemed  to  be  fast  coming, 
upon  all,  and  the  thought  of  which  caused  general  consternation. 

Some  of  the  sailors  made  use  of  brandy,  which  they  dropped 
between  their  eyelids,  and  from  which  they  experienced  some  relief;, 
which  might  have  suggested  to  the  surgeon  the  propriety  of  a local 
stimulating  treatment. 

On  the  12th  day,  the  sailors  who  had  experienced  some  relieii 
came  upon  deck  to  relieve  the  others.  Some  were  thrice  attackecj 
with  the  disease. 


his  own  ease,  for  he  remained  blind,  without  any  possibility  of  re  ' 
covering  his  sight. 


The  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  having  subsided,  some  phlyctenula  i 
were  observed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  These  the  sur  i 
fcon  had  thfi  imnnidnuce  to  onen  : a sten  which  proved  hurtful  n I 
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On  reaching  Guadaloupe,  on  the  21st  June,  the  crew  was  in  a 
deplorable  state ; but,  very  soon  after,  from  the  use  of  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  by  simple  lotions  of  spring  water  and  lemon  juice,  re- 
commended by  a negress,  they  became  sensibly  better.  Three  days 
after  coming  ashore,  the  only  man  who,  during  the  voyage,  had 
escaped  the  contagion,  was  in  his  turn  seized  with  the  same  symp- 
toms; the  ophthalmia  running  its  course  as  it  had  done  in  the  others 
on  board  ship. 

Of  the  negroes,  39  remained  totally  blind,  12  lost  each  one  eye,' 
and  14  had  specks,  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  cornea. 

Of  the  crew,  12  men  lost  their  sight;  one  of  these  was  the  sur- 
geon. Five  lost  each  one  eye,  and  amongst  these  was  the  captain. 
Four  had  considerable  specks,  and  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea.® 

The  history  given  by  Sir  Patrick  Maegregor  of  the  spread  of 
puro-mucous  ophthalmia  in  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  (an 
t extensive  institution  for  the  education  of  soldiers’  children,)  in  1804, 

. appears  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  its  being  propagated  from  per- 
: son  to  person. 

“ In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  1804,”  says  he,  “ two 
1 boys,  brothers,  were  brought  to  the  Infirmary  with  their  eyes  in- 
1 flamed,  but  in  so  slight  a degree,  as  not  to  require  their  being  ad- 
I niitted.  They  were  made  out-patients,  and  by  using  the  common 
I remedies,  got  well  in  eight  or  ten  days.  In  the  end  of  this  month, 

; six  boys  with  ophthalmia  were  brought  to  me ; three  of  them  had  it 
I in  a violent  degree,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Infirmary;  the  other 
t three  were  ordered  to  attend  daily  for  advice. 

^ “ In  the  month  of  May,  no  less  than  forty-four  boys,  and  five 
.girls,  affected  with  ophthalmia,  were  brought  to  the  Infirmary. 
The  worst  cases  were  admitted;  but  there  was  not  room  for  all,  and 
even  some  of  those  that  were  admitted,  w'ere  necessarily  mixed  with 
i other  sick. 

j “ On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  their  admission,  two  boys 
V who  were  in  the  same  ward  labouring  under  other  complaints  were 
|a  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
week  the  nurse  took  the  disease.  She  had  it  so  violently,  as  to  be 
jii  deprived  of  sight  for  several  days,  and  rendered  unable  to  do  the 
I'lduty  of  her  situation  for  about  three  weeks.  About  the  same  time, 

; her  son,  a boy  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  in  attendance  on  the 
^ sick,  and  a few  days  after,  her  two  younger  children,  were  attacked, 
as  were  several  of  the  sick  in  the  same  ward. 

“ In  June,  fifty-eight  boys  and  thirty-two  girls  were  attacked.  It 
was  in  general  observed,  that  they  had  the  disease  in  a more  violent 
degree  than  those  attacked  in  May.  In  the  course  of  this  month, 

' the  nurse  of  the  Girl’s  Hospital  caught  it,  and  her  husband,  an  in- 
pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  came  daily  to  see  her,  was  also 
' seized  with  it,  as  likewise  were  two  occasional  nurses.  Upon  inquiry, 
Uound,  that  the  above  mentioned  pensioner  was  the  only  person  at 
this  time  affected  with  ophthalmia  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 
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“ The  wife  of  a field-officer  was  at  this  time  on  a visit  at  the 
Military  Asylum.  She  had  a son  between  five  and  six  years  of  age, 
who  used  to  play  with  the  other  boys.  He  caught  the  ophthalmia, 
and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  it  apjieared,  his  sister,  a child 
two  years  old,  was  seized,  and  some  days  after  this  the  lady  herself 
took  it. 

“ These  eircumstances  gave  alarm,  and  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  immediate  separation  of  those  who  had  any  symptoms  of 
the  disease  from  the  other  sick,  and  the  other  means  usually  adopted 
for  checking  the  progress  of  contagion  were  had  recourse  to. 

“ In  July,  the  ophthalmia  continued  to  spread,  and  several  of  those 
children  who  had  already  had  it,  and  were  recovered,  took  it  a 
second  time.  Sixty-five  boys  and  thirty  girls  were  attacked  this 
month.  They  appeared  to  have  the  disease  more  severely,  and  did 
not  so  readily  get  well,  as  those  affected  in  the  preceding  months, 
although  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  weather  was  much  hotter 
than  it  had  been  the  month  before. 

“ In  August,  sixty-nine  boys,  and  twenty-one  girls,  caught  the 
disease;  a boy  and  a girl,  brought  by  their  mother  from  Scotland, 
arrived  at  the  Asylum  one  evening  in  the  end  of  this  month,  and  were 
immediately  admitted.  The  children  were  jmt  by  the  nurse,  without 
my  knowledge,  into  a ward  occupied  by  patients  affected  with  ‘ 
ophthalmia  ; on  visiting  the  Infirmary  next  forenoon,  I directed  the 
children  to  be  immediately  removed  into  another  ward.  This  was  i 
accordingly  done  ; yet  on  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival,  both 
the  children  had  symptoms  of  ophthalmia,  which  in  no  respect  i 
differed  from  what  were  observed  in  the  others. 

“ All  the  boys  from  five  to  six  and  a half  years  of  age  are  formed 
into  one  company.  It  was  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  last, 
and  present  month,  almost  the  whole  of  this  company  took  the  ; 
ophthalmia.  Its  progress  could  in  their  dormitories  be  traced  from  ; 
one  bed  to  another,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed,  until 
nearly  the  whole  were  affected.  The  two  nurses  attached  to  this 
company  always  slept  in  their  wards,  and  were  the  only  nurses  be-  t 
longing  to  the  institution  (those  connected  with  the  Infirmai^ 
excepted)  that  suffered  from  the  disease.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month,  I caught  it  myself ; and  though  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms subsided  in  ten  days,  1 did  not  recover  from  its  effects  in  five 
or  six  weeks. 

“ In  September,  sixteen  boys  and  four  girls  took  the  disease ; in 
October,  sixteen  boys  and  seven  girls  ; in  November,  nine  boys  and 
six  girls  ; and  from  the  twenty- second  of  this  month  to  the  end  of 
December,  only  two  instances  of  it  occurred,  and  these  were  in  two 
bovs,  brothers,  who  had  slept  together,  and  had  laboured  under  the 
disease  in  the  month  of  August  in  a violent  degree. 

“ From  the  above  statement  of  the  progress  of  this  ophthalmia, 
there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  contagious.  For  if  the 
disease  had  been  first  produced,  and  afterwards  kept  uj),  by  an)  ! 
general  cause,  (as  a peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere)  the  g'rl® 
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would  have  been  as  subject  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  boys, 
and  the  officers,  serjeants,  and  nurses  of  the  institution,  generally, 
would  have  been  as  liable  to  it,  as  tbe  persons  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, that  were  immediately  about  the  sick.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  ; it  had  prevailed  among  the  boys  for  near  a month  before  the 
girls  were  attacked,  and,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  statement,  all 
the  adults,  who  did  not  mix  with  the  sick,  escaped  the  disease,  while 
those  who  were  connected  with  them  all  suffered  from  it,  the  assistant- 
surgeon  excepted. 

“ The  disease  sometimes  showed  itself  as  early  as  the  third  day 
after  exposure  to  infection.  This  was  clearly  proved  in  the  cases 
of  the  two  children  from  Scotland. 

“ It  would  appear  also,  that  closer  connexion  with  the  affected 
person  was  necessary  to  produce  it,  than  what  is  requisite  in  most 
other  contagious  diseases.  This  may  be  inferred,  from  the  servants 
of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  two  nurses  that  attended  the  little  boys, 
taking  it  so  readily,  while  the  other  servants  of  the  institution  es- 
caped it. 

“ It  was  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  being  much 
more  severe  in  its  attacks,  and  of  longer  duration,  in  hot  sultry  wea- 
ther, than  during  cold  or  moderate  weather.  This  was  clearly  seen 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the  disease  was  unusually 
severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  than  before  or  after  those  months. 

“ There  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  was  most  contagious  in  its 
I early  stage,  when  the  inflammation  was  active,  and  there  was  a con- 
: siderable  purulent  discharge.”*' 

While  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  one  upon  which  it  is 
1 wise  to  act,  is,  that  this  ophthalmia  is  contagious,  some  have  inclined 
[ to  the  opposite  way  of  thinking.  Mr  Lawrence,  for  instance,  ex- 
I presses^  a doubt,  whether  the  spread  of  this  complaint,  especially 
among  soldiers,  is  owing  to  the  application  of  a contagious  matter, 
V or  to  those  unfavourable  effects  upon  health  which  arise  when  many 
: individuals  are  crowded  together.  Dr  Eble,  while  he  acknowledses 
t the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  propagated  per  coniac^um,  thinks 
t that  it  spreads  much  oftener  by  infection  tn  disfatis.^ 

This  ophthalmia  resembles  other  epidemic  contagious  diseases. 

. The  epidemic  constitution,  as  it  is  termed,  operates  in  its  produc- 
; tion,  as  in  that  of  influenza,  cholera,  plague,  dysentery,  &c.  all  of 
■<  which  seem  to  become  contagious.  Like  these  diseases,  this  oph- 
thalmia follows  an  irregular  and  inexplicable  course,  attacking  one 
place  and  sparing  the  neighbouring  places,  manifesting  remissions 
which  we  cannot  account  for,  and  as  unaccountable  exacerbations. 
•At  one  time,  the  inflammation  is  so  severe  that  all  attempts  to  sub- 
! due  it  fail;  at  another,  when  the  disease  shows  a tendency  to  yield, 
every  effort  proves  successful  in  accelerating  the  cure.  A series 
: of  causes,  probably,  and  not  one  alone,  operates  in  producing  this 
; ophthalmia,  such  as  it  formerly  occurred  in  the  British  army,  and 
‘ has  recently  proven  so  destructive  in  the  Belgian  and  other  con- 
tinental armies.  An  altered  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
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first  instance,  produces  an  epidemic  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  which, 
afterwards,  spreads  from  person  to  person  in  consequence  of  the 
transmission  of  a morbific  principle  through  the  air,  while,  in  some 
cases,  the  disease  is  propagated  by  the  immediate  application  of  the 
purulent  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  by  which  the  cure  of  contagious 
ophthalmia  is  best  promoted  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  and,  on  the  other,  of  astringents.  Let  no  man  who 
feels  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  patient  neglect  either  the  one  or 
the  other ; but  carefully  employ  both. 

Constitutional  treatment.  1.  Blood-letting.  When  we  have  the 
charge  of  the  patient  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  the 
symptoms  are  moderate,  the  treatment  already  recommended  for 
catarrhal  ophthalmia  will  generally  he  successful.  Should  we  be 
later  of  being  called  in,  and  chemosis  be  already  present,  bleeding 
from  the  arm  or  temporal  artery,  to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  40 
ounces,  according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  follow- 
ed by  leeches  round  the  eye,  will  he  necessary,  and  may  be  repeated 
according  to  circumstances.  The  blood  from  the  arm  should  be 
taken  from  a large  orifice.  The  leeches,  in  number  from  six  to 
twenty-four,  should  be  applied  within  two  hours  after  the  bleeding  | 
from  the  arm.  Leeches  en  permanence  behind  the  ears  are  likely  to  | 
do  good. 

We  ought  neither  to  delay  the  abstraction  of  blood,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  acute,  and  the  case  of  some  days’  standing ; nor  ought  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  indulge  in  the  absurd  expectation  that  profuse 
blood-letting  is  to  check  the  disease  completely,  without  the  use  of  i 
local  applications.  1 hold  any  notions  of  this  kind,  which  some  may  ; 
have  entertained,  as  crude  and  irrational,  and  their  practice  as  per-  I 
haps  the  most  destructive  which  could  be  followed.  By  very  profuse  I 
blood-letting,  the  patient  is  too  much  reduced,  and  the  eye  rendered  I 
more  susceptible  of  disorganization.  We  must  not  for  a moment  a 
indulge  in  the  fancy  that  the  stream  of  blood  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow,  1 
till  the  redness  of  the  eye  fades  under  our  view,  nor  are  we  even  to.  I 
make  the  cessation  of  pain  in  the  eye  the  condition  for  stopping  the  I 
bleeding.  These  effects  might  not  be  obtained  by  abstracting  50  or 
60  .ounces  of  blood,  whereas  the  same  real  benefit  will  follow  in  the  I 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  if  not  more  than  20  or  30  be  taken,  the  J 
patient  will  be  less  debilitated,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  with  I 
greater  certainty  abridged.  I 

Bleeding  from  the  arm  or  temple  may  with  propriety  be  repeated,  I 
if  in  the  course  of  24  or  36  hours,  the  symptoms  have  not  abated,  I 
or  have  increased  in  severity.  Afterwards,  also,  should  there  be  I 
any  signs  of  a renewal  of  inflammatory  action,  more  blood  is  to  be  ■ 
taken  away.  It  is  chiefly  in  cases  where  there  is  pulsative  pain  in  I 
the  eye,  and  circumorbital  pain,  coming  on  in  nocturnal  paroxysms,  ■ 
that  repeated  general  blood-letting  is  necessary.  1 

Besides  venesection,  and  the  application  of  leeches,  scarification  ■ 
of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  even  of  the  eyeball,  is  to  bcB 
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employed.  This  may  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  day,  or 
even  every  day.  In  the  swoln  and  fleshy  state  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  attends  this  disease,  deep  incisions,  first  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  eyelid,  and  then  on  that  of  the  upper,  may  be  made ; they  will 
bleed  very  copiously  and  greatly  allay  the  symptoms.  It  is  also  a 
useful  practice  to  snip  away  one  or  two  of  the  folds  of  swoln  con- 
junctiva, which  project  from  between  the  eyelids.  This  causes 
a profuse  discharge  of  blood.  I am  disposed  to  place  scarification 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  snipping  away  of  one  or  two  of  its  folds, 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  combating  the  disease. 

2.  Regimen.  The  patient  is  to  remain  at  rest,  in  a well  ventilated 
apartment,  his  eyes  shaded  from  the  light,  and  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

3.  Purgatives.  In  mild  cases,  blood-letting,  at  least  general 
blood-letting,  will  not  be  necessary  ; but  in  all  cases  purgatives  are 
to  be  used.  A dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  be  given  at  first,  and 
either  repeated  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the  treatment, 
or  changed  for  some  of  the  neutral  salts.  Purgatives  operate  not 
merely  by  depleting,  but  have  a strong  sympathetic  effect  upon  the 
conjunctiva.  Emeto-purgatives,  as  tartar  emetic  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia  will  be  found  highlv  useful. 

4.  Diaphoretics.  As  soon  as  the  active  inflammation  is  subdued, 
much  advantage  will  be  derived  from  promoting  the  action  of  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose  the  warm  pediluvium  is  to  be  used  at  bed- 
time; after  which  the  patient  may  take  from  10  to  20  grains  of 
Dover’s  powder.  The  action  of  these  remedies  may  be  assisted  by 
draughts  of  tepid  diluents,  and  during  the  day  by  small  doses,  of  an- 

' timony  or  acetate  of  ammonia. 

5.  Alteratives.  Next  to  copious  venesection,  no  remedy  will  be 
found  more  useful  in  severe  cases,  attended  by  nocturnal  circumor- 

! bital  pain,  than  calomel  with  opium.  Two  grains  of  the  former, 
1 with  from  |th  to  a whole  grain  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  in  the 
! form  of  a pill  every  second  hour,  or  thrice  a-day,  or  only  at  bed- 
l time,  according  to  circumstances,  till  the  mouth  is  sore.  I use  this 
' from  the  first. 


6.  Bark  and  other  tonics  are  to  be  given  only  in  the  chronic  stage. 
They  are  then  highly  useful. 

Local  treatment.  If  no  local  remedies  are  employed,  or  only 
; improper  ones,  the  eyes  may  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the  best 
directed  general  treatment.  It  may  to  some  appear  paradoxical  that 
the  local  applications  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  alternately  soothing 
and  stimulating.  Were  we  to  trust  to  either  sort  alone,  we  should 
’ endanger  the  eyes.  Soaking  them  constantly  with  tepid  w'ater,  or 
laying  emollient  cataplasms  over  them,  would  be  almost  certain  de- 


^ struction;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a perpetual  suceession  of  stimu- 
lating solutions  and  salves  would  not  be  less  detrimental.  The  bad 
efiects  of  a continued  soothing  or  emollient  local  treatment,  are  well 
‘ illustrated  in  the  history  already  quoted  of  the  French  slave-ship  at 
sea,  while  the  good  effects  of  stimulants  are  shown  by  the  rapid  im- 
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provement  which  followed  the  uegress’s  })rescription  of  lemon-juice, 
on  the  patients  going  on  shore  at  Guadaloupe.  Applications  which 
smart  the  eye  are  also  employed  by  the  native  Africans  in  their  own 
country  for  the  cure  of  this  ophthalmia.®  The  Arrowawk  Indians 
in  Scfuth  America,  employ  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
bignonia  ophthalmica,  with  great  success.*®  Urine,  sea-water,  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  solution  of  alum,  and  many  similar  substances, 
have  been  found  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 

1 . Cleaning  the  eyes.  The  first  point  in  the  local  treatment  is  to 
clean  away  completely  and  frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
night,  the  puriform  discharge.  This  is  to  be  done  with  a small 
syringe,  the  fluid  employed  being  sent  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva  with  considerable  force,  but  especially  into  the  fold  be- 
tween the  eyeball  and  upper  eyelid.  The  fluid  which  I recommend 
is  a tepid  solution  of  1 grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  with  6 grains  of 
sal  ammoniac,  in  8 ounces  of  water,  to  which  are  added  2 drachms  of 
vinum  opii.  This  not  only  cleans  the  eye,  but  acts  also  as  a gentle 
astringent. 

2.  Astringents.  With  regard  to  other  astringents,  my  experience 
leads  me  decidedly  to  condemn  sugar  of  lead,  in  whatever  form  : nor 
can  I speak  favourably  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Some  highly  recommend 
a strong  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  while  others  trust  to  solid  sul- 
phate of  copper,  rubbed  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids.**  ; 
I consider  the  solution  of  nitras  argenti  as  the  best  remedy  for  con-  i 
stringing  the  inflamed  vessels,  allaying  the  painful  feeling  of  sand  t 
in  the  eye,  and  lessening  the  discharge.  1 have  tried  this  solution 
in  various  degrees  of  strength,  and  consider  10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  simple  distilled  water,  as  recommended  by  Dr  Ridgway,**  to  be 
the  most  suitable.  The  solution  may  be  applied  every  five  or  six 
hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  raw  painful  feeling  in  the  eye  is  renewed. 

It  is  to  be  taken  up  with  a pretty  large  camel-hair  pencil,  with  which 
first  the  inside  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  to  be  well  brushed  and  then  : 
that  of  the  low'er,  not  omitting  any  of  the  folds  formed  by  the  che- 
mosed  conjunctiva.  We  generally  find  a very  marked  improvement 
in  the  course  of  24  hours,  under  the  use  of  this  application.  Should  ■ 
it  disappoint  our  expectations,  and  the  purulent  discharge  run  on 
unabated,  recourse  may  be  had  to  a salve  containing  from  10  to  20 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  axunge,  or  the  inside  of 
the  lids  may  be  touched  rapidly  with  the  lunar  caustic  pencil.  Red 
precipitate  salve,  of  the  strength  of  30  grains  to  the  ounce  of  ax- 
unge, has  been  found  useful,  as  an  application  to  the  conjunctiva, 
and  may  be  substituted  for  the  preparations  of  lunar  caustic. 

3.  To  prevent  the  lids  from  adhering,  recourse  is  had  to  the  red 
precipitate,  or  the  citrine,  ointment,  melted  on  the  end  of  the  finger, 
and  rubbed  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  bedtime.  I generally 
anoint  the  edges  of  the  lids  each  time  I apply  the  solution  of  the 
nitras  argenti.  One  or  other  of  these  applications  fulfils  not  only 
the  intention  here  stated,  but  operates  in  subduing  the  inflammation. 
Indeed,  Sir  Patrick  Maogregor  states'^  in  his  first  paper,  that  of  p 
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all  tlic  remedies  that  were  employed  in  the  Military  Asylum,  the  cit- 
rine ointment  was  found  the  most  frequently  successful. 

4.  Counter-irritants  are  highly  serviceable  in  this  disease,  and 
ought  always  to  be  employed.  There  is  generally  a marked  change 
in  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  the  discharge  from  the  eye,  as 
soon  as  a counter-discharge  is  established  by  blisters  on  the  temples, 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears. 

5.  Opiate  fomentations,  and  friction.  Considerable  relief  to  the 
pain  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  obtained  from  allowing  the  steam  of 
hot  water  with  laudanum,  to  rise  into  the  eyes  from  a teacup ; or 
from  fomenting  the  eyes  with  warm  decoction  of  poppy-heads. 
Rubbing  the  head  with  warm  laudanum  when  the  circumorbital  pain 
threatens  to  commence,  is  also  highly  useful. 

6.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Although  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
, adhesions  of  the  iris  form  in  any  of  the  puro-mucous  ophthalmiae,  un- 
less to  the  cornea  in  consequence  of  penetrating  ulcers,  still  in  case 

. adhesions  should  occur,  it  may  be  proper  to  rub  the  brow  with  the 
. extract  of  belladonna,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil. 

7.  Evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  been  adopted  as  a means 
1 of  relieving  the  severe  pain  of  the  eye  and  head,  and  of  preventing 
i bursting  of  tbe  cornea.  This  is  a practice  of  the  utility  of  which  in 
> contagious  ophthalmia  I can  say  nothing,  from  my  own  experience; 

: nor  do  1 conceive  it  will  often  be  required,  if  the  remedies  already 
: recommended  be  had  recourse  to.  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor  ex- 
[ presses  his  conviction  that  many  have  lost  their  sight  from  rupture 

of  the  cornea,  whose  eyes  might  have  been  saved  by  a timely  and 
; judicious  performance  of  this  operation.  Within  two  years  he  had 
■ performed  it  in  twenty-three  instances,  with  a degree  of  success 
V which  strongly  induced  him  to  recommend  it. 

8.  Solid  caustic  to  idcers  of  cornea.  In  cases  of  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  much  advantage  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  lunar  caustic 

11  pencil,  sharpened  to  a point,  and  applied  for  an  instant  to  the  spot. 
The  good  effects  of  this  application  are  often  very  striking,  where 
a small  portion  of  the  iris  protrudes  through  an  ulcer. 

9.  Vinum  opii.  When  the  purulent  discharge  is  gone,  or  nearly 
' so,  the  vinum  opii,  pure  or  diluted,  proves  an  excellent  application 
to  the  relaxed  conjunctiva.  It  is  sometimes  advantageously  com- 
bined with  a solution  of  the  lapis  divinus. 

Granular  conjunctiva  and  nebulous  cornea,  two  important  sequela? 
of  contagious  ophthalmia,  I shall  consider  in  a separate  section.  Of 
the  eversion  ol  the  lids,  which  occasionally  proves  a troublesome 
attendant  on  tins  ophthalmia,  I have  already  treated  at  page  187. 

II  Preventives.  To  military  surgeons  especially,  the  means  of  pi-e- 
II  venting  this  destructive  disease  are  of  high  importance.  Some  of 
I the  following  rules  they  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  follow;  the  others 
p must  depend  on  the  higher  military  authorities. 

\ Supposing  that  troops  were  sent  to  any  of  the  countries  where 

i this  disease  prevails,  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  them  as  much 
I as  possible  against  the  exciting  causes  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  in 
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which  it  appears  that  the  contagion  originates.  It  is  found  in 
tliat  exposure  to  the  night  air  is  extremely  apt  to  bring  on 
the  ophthalmia  of  the  country.  Soldiers  on  guard,  then,  or  at 
bivouac,  should,  during  the  night  cover  their  heads  well ; and  if  in 
moist  and  cold  situations,  avoid  currents  of  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Dr  Vetch  mentions  that  of  four  officers  who  slept  in  the  same  tent, 
in  Egypt,  two  took  the  precaution  to  bind  their  eyes  up  every  night, 
when  going  to  rest,  and  the  two  others  did  not;  the  latter  were  in  a 
very  short  time  attacked  by  the  disease,  while  the  other  two  escaped. 

2.  Heavy  caps  and  tight  stiff  collars  are  to  be  laid  aside. 

3.  As  soon  as  there  are  any  appearances  of  puro-raucous  oph- 
thalmia in  a regiment,  a daily  and  minute  inspection  by  the  medical 
officers  of  every  individual  belonging  to  it,  becomes  a duty  of  the 
first  moment,  both  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  have  caught  the 
disease,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  comrades. 

4.  Those  in  whom  the  disease  is  detected  should  instantly  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  must  not  join  their  companies,  till 
they  are  perfectly  cured,  and  have  passed  several  weeks  in  an 
establishment  removed  some  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were 
attacked. 

5.  Those  patients  who  are  found  to  be  liable  to  frequent  re-  : 

lapses,  or  who  are  affected  with  obstinate  granular  conjunctiva, 
should  be  invalided  or  sent  to  a distance.  j 

6.  Excessive  crowding  of  the  men  together,  especially  in  their  j 
dormitories,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  this  of  itself  appears  very  ! 
much  to  promote  the  contagious  power  and  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  to  prevent  its  cure.  A well  ventilated  hospital,  in  a wholesome 
open  situation,  is  to  be  chosen.  The  beds  are  to  be  placed  asunder. 
Proper  means  for  disinfecting  the  air,  clothing,  utensils,  &c.  are  to 
be  adopted. 

7.  Those  exposed  to  the  disease  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  ^ 
with  the  fact  of  its  contagious  nature,  and  warned  against  the  modes  ; 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  communicated ; as,  touching  the  eyes  of 
the  diseased  person  and  then  touching  inadvertently  their  own, 
using  the  same  towel  as  those  affected  with  the  ophthalmia,  and  the 
like.  Barrack-towels  must  afford  a constant  medium  for  the  com-  ; 
munication  of  this  disease,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  discarded. 

8.  It  will  be  found  a salutary  practice,  frequently  to  parade  the 
men  in  their  respective  companies,  with  separate  vessels  of  water, 
while  an  officer  attends  to  see  their  faces  and  eyes  carefully  washed. 

9.  A regiment,  attacked  by  the  ophthalmia,  should  move  from 
the  station  where  the  disease  seems  to  be  epidemic. 

10.  If  the  number  be  great  who  have  suffered  from  the  ophthal-  j 
mia,  they  should  be  formed  into  a battalion,  into  which  no  fresh  * 
recruits  are  to  enter,  and  which  should  be  removed  to  a wholesome  4 
locality,  and  not  re-admitted  into  the  service  till  after  several  months  -i 
separation. 
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1 Conjunctivitis  puro-mucosa  contagiosa.  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Oph- 
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SECTION  VII OPHTHALMIA  OF  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. 

Infants  are  subject  to  a piiro-mucous  inflammation  of  the  con- 
i junctiva,  commonly  denominated  ophthalmia  neonatorum^  or  the  piiru- 
l lent  ophthalmia  of  infayits.  This  affection  generally  occurs  within 
i a week  after  birth ; sometimes  not  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Causes.  The  cause  is  not  uniform. 

1.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  disease  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  an  inoculation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  leucorrhoeal  fluid, 

. during  parturition  ; and  that,  therefore,  it  may  often  be  prevented, 
\ by  carefully  washing  the  eyes  of  the  infant  with  tepid  water,  as 
3 soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  mother.  This  is  too  seldom 
a attended  to  ; the  child  is  allowed  to  open  its  eyes,  the  nurse  sitting 
■!  down  with  it  on  a low  seat  before  the  fire,  or  in  a draught  of  cold 
air  from  the  door,  and  nothing  is  done  to  the  child  for  perhaps  half 
an  hour  or  longer.  It  will,  in  general,  be  found,  that  when  the  child 
becomes  aff'ected  with  this  ophthalmia,  the  mother  had  leucorrhoea 
before  and  at  parturition,  and  that  the  eyes  were  not  cleaned  for 
some  time  after  birth.  Like  a disease  communicated  by  contagion, 
this  ophthalmia  is  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  much  more  violent  than 
we  almost  ever  see  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  so  that  it  resembles  in 
this  respect  the  Egyptian,  or  the  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

2.  That  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,  in  its  worst  form,  is 
i the  result  of  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  during  the  pas- 
^ sage  of  the  head  through  the  vagina,  is  generally  admitted. 

3.  Exposure  to  the  light,  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  to  the  cold 
draught  from  the  door,  are  all  likely  enough  to  have  an  injurious  in- 
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fluence  on  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  infant;  and,  accordingly,  some 
have  been  led  to  attribute  the  purulent  ophthalmia  which  so  fre- 
quently shows  itself  after  birth,  to  these  causes.  That  some  of  the 
cases  are  catarrhal,  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 

4.  I have  little  doubt  that  this  ophthalmia  is  frequently  traumatic, 
being  occasioned  by  the  soap  with  which  the  child  is  washed,  or  the 
whisky  which  is  absurdly  rubbed  over  its  head,  intruding  into  its 
eves. 

Symptoms.  It  is  commonly  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
birth,  that  the  eyelids  of  the  infant  are  observed  to  be  glued  together 
by  concrete  purulent  matter.  On  opening  them,  a drop  of  thick 
white  fluid  is  discharged,  and  on  examining  the  inside  of  the  lids, 
they  are  found  extremely  vascular  and  considerably  swoln.  First 
one  eye  is  affected,  and  in  a few  days  the  other  also.  If  neglected, 
as  this  disease  but  too  often  is,  or  treated  with  some  such  useless 
application  as  a little  of  the  mother’s  milk,  the  lids  swell  externally 
and  assume  a dark  red  colour,  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
rapidly  increases,  and  the  purulent  discharge  becomes  very  copious. 
The  infant  keeps  the  eyes  constantly  shut.  In  this  state  the  eyes 
may  continue  for  eight  days,  or  a few  days  longer,  without  any 
aflcction  of  the  transparent  parts,  except  perhaps  slight  haziness  of 
the  cornea.  About  the  12th  day,  however,  the  cornea  is  apt  to 
become  infiltrated  with  pus,  its  texture  is  thereby  speedily  destroyed, 
it  gives  w’ay  by  ulceration,  first  of  all  exteriorly  to  the  pus  effused 
between  its  lamellae,  and  then  through  its  whole  thickness,  and  this 
either  in  a small  spot  only,  or  over  almost  its  whole  extent ; so  that 
sometimes  we  find  only  a small  penetrating  ulcer,  with  the  iris 
pressing  through  it;  in  other  cases  the  whole  cornea  gone,  the  iris 
exposed,  and  the  humours  protruding  through  the  pupil. 

The  lens  often  comes  away.  A poor  woman  from  Paisley,  who 
had  trusted  to  the  opinion  of  her  midwife,  that  the  disease  was 
common  and  not  at  all  dangerous,  brought  me  her  child,  aged  five 
weeks.  She  had  with  her,  wrapped  up  in  a bit  of  rag,  tbe  left  lens, 
dry  and  shrivelled,  it  having  that  morning  been  discharged  through 
the  ulcerated  cornea.  I put  it  in  water  for  a few  hours,  when  it  be- 
came plump  and  transparent.  It  was  enclosed  in  its  capsule.  On 
submitting  some  sbreds  of  the  lens  to  the  microscope,  the  fibrous 
texture  was  quite  evident.  The  right  cornea  was  opaque,  and 
partly  ulcerated. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  frequency  of  destroyed  vision 
from  this  disease,  especially  as  the  complaint  is  completely  within 
control,  if  taken  in  time  and  properly  treated.  The  attendants  are 
not  alarmed  sufficiently  early,  by  wliat  they  consider  as  merely  a 
little  matter  running  from  the  eye  ; and  but  too  often  it  happens  i 
that  medical  practitioners  are  also  betrayed  into  the  false  supposition, 
that  there  is  nothing  dangerous  in  the  complaint,  till  the  corneas  ■ 
burst,  and  the  eyes  are  for  ever  destroyed.  Many  children  have  ■ 
been  brought  to  me  in  this  state ; but  the  most  deplorable  instance  ; 
of  the  disease  which  I have  witnessed,  was  that  of  twin  infants 
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from  Perthshire,  for  whom  I was  consulted,  sometime  ago.  One 
of  the  children  had  totally  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  while  the 
other  retained  but  very  partial  vision  with  one  eye. 

That  this  disease  is  a puro-rnucous  or  blenorrhoeal  conjunctivitis 
ds  sufficiently  evident.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  spend  time  in 
refuting  Mr  Saunders’  notion  of  its  being  an  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation. Ilis  opinion  regarding  the  mo'de  in  which  the  cornea  is 
^destroyed  in  this  disease  appears  of  more  importance,  but  equally 
incorrect.  He  maintains  that  it  is  by  sloughing,  not  by  suppuration 
and  ulceration,  that  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  is  effected.  The 
opportunities  which  I have  had  of  watching  the  progress  of  the 
affection  of  the  cornea  have  convinced  me  of  the  contrary.  Onyx 
or  infiltration  of  pus  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea  is  the  uniform 
i harbinger  of  destruction ; the  lamellae  exterior  to  the  pus  give  way 
I by  ulceration  ; the  ulcer  spreads  and  deepens,  till  the  cornea  is 
I penetrated,  and  often  almost  quite  destroyed.  Any  thing  like 
I mortification,  or  sloughing,  I have  never  seen.  The  coming  away 

I of  the  purulent  infiltration,  exposed  by  ulceration,  must  have  given 
rise  to  Mr  Saunders’  notion  of  successive  sloughs. 

Infants  labouring  under  this  ophthalmia  are  fretful  and  uneasy, 
and  rest  ill  during  the  night.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  the  bowels 
,;deranged.  If  the  disease  is  neglected,  the  flesh  wastes  away,  and 
Uhe  integuments  become  loose  and  ill-coloured. 

Prognosis.  If  the  cornem  are  only  free  from  ulceration,  and  from 
I purulent  infiltration,  how  violent  so  ever  the  inflammation  may  be 
land  profuse  the  discharge,  our  prognosis  is  favourable — the  sight 
1-is  safe.  If  the  disease  has  been  allowed  fairly  to  establish  itself, 
Land  its  progress  not  interfered  with  for  eight  days  or  longer,  it 
[•often  proves  tedious  ; six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks  elapsing  before  it  is 
[perfectly  cured.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to  overcome,  when  the 
!■  child  is  exposed  to  cold  damp  air,  ill  nourished,  improperly  fed,  or 
■when  the  nurse  drinks  spirits  or  porter.  If  there  is  superficial 
ulceration,  without  onyx,  probably  a slight  speck  may  remain.  If 
die  ulceration  is  deep,  an  indelible  opacity  must  be  the  consequence. 
If  the  iris  is  protruding  through  a small  penetrating  ulcer,  the 
Dupil  will  be  permanently  disfigured,  and  vision  more  or  less  impeded. 
\ If  the  ulcer  is  dh’ectly  over  the  pupil,  the  probability  is  that  the 
f oupillary  edge  of  the  iris  will  adhere  to  the  cicatrice,  and  vision  be 
[ ost  until  an  artificial  pupil  be  formed  in  after-life  by  an  operation. 
^ [f  there  is  a considerable  onyx,  we  can  promise  nothing,  for  although, 
inder  proper  treatment,  the  matter  may  be  absorbed,  this  is  by  no 
neans  a certain  result;  the  purulent  exudation  may,  on  the  contrary, 
ncrease,  the  cornea  burst,  and  the  eye  become  partially  or  totally 
itaphylomatous.  Whenever  the  person  who  brings  the  child  to  me 
I mnounces  that  the  disease  has  continued  for  three  weeks  or  lono-er, 
I t open  the  lids  of  the  infant  with  the  fearful  presentiment  that  vision 
\ s lost,  and  but  too  often  I find  one  or  both  of  the  cornese  o-one,  and 
^ he  iris  and  humours  protruding.  In  this  case,  it  is  our  painful  duty 
f 0 say  that  there  is  no  hope  of  sight. 

2 D 
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The  most  dangerous  variety  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  that 
which  arises  from  gonorrhoeal  inoculation.  In  this  case,  unless  the 
disease  is  taken  early  and  treated  energetically,  one  or  both  eyes 
are  likely  to  be  lost.  In  gonorrlueal  cases,  there  is  much  swelling 
of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  the  pain  is  severe,  and  the  yellowish  or 
greenish  discharge  very  copious. 

Like  all  the  other  violent  puro-mucous  inflammations  of  the  con- 
junctiva, opththaliiiia  neonatorum  is  much  more  destructive  in  cases 
where  the  eyelids  are  short,  and  press  more  than  ordinarily  on  the 
eyes,  than  when  the  fissure  between  them  is  long,  and  their  sinuses 
ample. 

Central  capsular  cataract  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  result  of 
opbthaltnia  neonatorum,  the  capsule  partaking  perhaps  in  the  in- 
flammatory action,  and  becoming  partially  albuginous.  The  opacity 
is  often  no  bigger  than  a pin-point ; in  other  cases  it  is  more  ex- 
tensive, but  is  seldom,  if  ever,  larger  than  the  pupil,  and  never,  as 
far  as  I have  seen,  occupies  any  other  situation  than  the  centre  of 
the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule.  I have  not  observed  this 
opacity  to  be  in  any  case  totally  removed,  and  have  scarcely  seen  it 
diminish  in  any  degree.  As  the  child  grows,  vision  improves,  in 
consequence  or  the  expansion  which  the  pupil  undergoes;  the 
cataract  remaining  of  its  original  size.  Short-sightedness  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  results  of  the  central  capsular  opacity. 

Oscillation,  strabismus,  and  incomplete  amaurosis,  ‘are  occasional 
sequelae  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  purulent  discharge  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  highly  con- 
tagious ; a melancholy  example  of  which  1 witnessed  at  the  Glasgow 
Eye  Infirmary,  in  an  infant  and  its  gi’andfather ; the  latter  inoculated 
from  the  former.  Both  were  so  severely  affected,  that  the  infant 
had  the  one  eye  left  in  a state  of  total,  and  the  other  of  partial 
staphyloma  ; while  in  each  eye  of  the  old  man,  the  greater  part  of 
the  cornea  remained  opaque  and  adherent  to  the  iris.' 

Treatment.  1.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remove  the 
purulent  discharge,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
may  be  excused  for  explaining  minutely  how  the  eyes  are  to  be 
cleaned.  Unless  the  discharge  is  removed  with  regularity  and  care, 
other  means  will  fail  in  curing  the  disease.  The  surgeon  lays  a 
towel  over  his  knees,  on  which  to  receive  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  the  nurse,  sitting  before  him,  lays  across  her  lap.  Every 
person  bringing  a child  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  an  Eye  In- 
firmary, should  be  supplied  with  a separate  bit  of  sponge  for  clean- 
ing the  eyes,  else  by  using  the  same  sponge  for  different  children, 
we  may  re-infect  the  eyes  when  they  are  beginning  to  get  better. 
The  fluid  for  washing  the  eyes  is  the  tepid  solution  of  1 grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  with  6 of  sal  ammoniac,  in  8 ounces  of  water. 
The  lids  are  opened  gently,  and,  with  the  bit  of  sponge,  the  puru- 
lent discharge,  which  gushes  out,  is  removed.  The  lower  lid,  and 
then  the  upper,  are  next  everted,  and  w’iped  clean  with  the  sponge. 
The  upper  lid  has  a tendency  to  remain  everted,  especially  if  the 
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child  cries.  This  is  overcome  by  pushing  the  swolu  conjunctiva  into 
its  place,  and  bringing  down  the  edge  of  the  lid.  All  this  ought  to 
i be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  the  24  hours,  by  the 
. nurse,  or  by  the  surgeon.  Washing  out  the  discharge  with  a syringe 
; is  still  more  effectual,  but  the  sui'geon  only  should  attempt  this. 

2.  The  corrosive  sublimate  collyrium,  used  in  cleaning  the  eyes, 
t tends  gently  to  repress  the  discharge.  Alone,  however,  it  is  not 
; sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  w'e  have  recourse,  therefore,  to 
aastringent  applications  of  more  power.  The  solution  of  nitras 
jargenti  is  what  I have  found  most  useful.  With  a large  camel-hair 
[pencil,  the  solution  of  10  grains  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  is  to 
the  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  imme- 
idiately  after  having  cleaned  it  as  above  described.  This  application 
..ought  to  be  repeated,  every  six  or  eight  hours.  Not  only  the  local, 

1 but  even  the  constitutional  good  effects  of  removing  and  restraining 
!the  purulent  discharge  are  very  remarkable.  The  first  night  after 
'the  use  of  the  collyrium  and  drops,  we  generally  find  that  the  infant 
has  been  much  quieter  than  it  had  been  when  the  disease  was 
imeglected.  In  two  or  three  days,  the  infant  begins  to  open  the 
eyes;  and  in  10  or  12  days  the  acute  symptoms  are  overcome. 

3.  To  prevent  the  eyelids  from  adhering,  the  red  precipitate 
ointment,  melted  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  is  to  be  applied  along 
Itheir  edges,  wdienever  the  child  goes  to  sleep. 

4.  The  above  remedies  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  remove  this 
Idisease,  if  had  recourse  to  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  first 
■symptoms  have  shown  themselves.  I have  seen  two  applications  of 
Ithe  nitras  argenti  solution,  viz.  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  after  birth, 
)or  1st  and  2d  days  of  the  disease’s  showing  itself,  remove  the  com- 
plaint completely,  although  thick  white  matter  had  been  secreted  by 
the  conjunctiva.  In  cases  attended  by  a discharge  less  distinctly 
puriform,  the  use  of  the  red  precipitate  salve  at  bedtime  has  some- 
times been  sufficient.  In  cases,  again,  which  have  been  neglected 
for  perhaps  eight  or  ten  days,  it  is  necessary  to  take  aw'ay  blood 

(from  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  by  the  application  of 
a leech,  or  from  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  by  scarification.  The 
former  may  be  tried  in  the  first  instance,  and  unless  follow^ed  by 
i marked  abatement  of  the  redness  and  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the 
I lids,  the  conjunctiva  may  next  day  be  divided  with  a lancet.  The 
[taking  away  of  blood  in  either  of  these  ways  is  productive  of  much 
[benefit,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
i dency  to  chemosis  or  any  threatening  of  haziness  of  the  cornea.  A 
i more  profuse  loss  of  blood  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  methods  here 
i recommended,  I do  not  eonsider  necessary.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  leech  or  to  scarify  repeatedly. 

I 5.  Should  the  conjunctiva  threaten  to  assume  the  sarcomatous  or 
granular  state,  scarification  should  be  used,  after  which  a salve  con- 
taining 10  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  1 ounce  of  axunge  should  bq 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  lids,  or  these  being  wiped  dry,  are  to  be 
. rapidly  touched  w'ith  the  lunar  caustic  pencil.  ' The  latter  applica- 
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tion  generally  produces  considerable  pain  and  swelling  of  the  lids, 
which  subside  under  the  use  of  cold  wet  compresses.  Strong  red  pre- 
cipitate salve  is  also  a valuable  application  in  granular  conjunctiva. 

6.  A remedy  of  great  service  in  this  disease  is  the  application  of 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Cantharides 
plaister  spread  on  a bit  of  candle-wick,  and  laid  between  the  bead 
and  the  external  ear,  is  a convenient  mode  of  breaking  the  skin ; 
and  by  continuing  this  application  either  constantly,  or  several  hours 
daily,  a continued  discharge  will  be  procured.  As  soon  as  there  is 
a discharge  of  matter  from  the  blistered  parts,  we  perceive  an 
amendment  in  the  affection  of  the  eyes.  If,  however,  the  ears  are 
allowed  to  get  well,  we  often  observe  a renewal  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a more  copious  flow  of  puriform  matter,  but 
the  symptoms  again  subside  if  the  blisters  are  re-applied. 

7.  A dose  of  castor  oil  occasionally  will  be  found  useful. 

8.  Small  doses  of  calomel  are  highly  beneficial.  From  a quarter 
to  half  a grain  daily  will  be  sufficient.  Besides  acting  favourably  i 
on  the  conjunctiva,  this  remedy  is  likely  to  counteract  the  tendency 

to  capsular  cataract.  , i 

9.  In  threatened  disorganization  of  the  cornea,  Mr  Saunders  has 
strongly  recommended  the  extract  of  cinchona.  1 he  sulphate  of 
quinjT answers  better,  and  is  more  easily  administered.  Half  a gram  < 
may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

10.  The  relaxed  conjunctiva,  after  the  purulent  discharge  has  i 
entirely  subsided,  may  be  advantageously  touched  once  a-day  with  ‘ 
vinum  opii.  I have  sometimes  treated  cases  with  the  vinum  opii  i 
throuo-hout,  but  I consider  this  remedy  as  more  applicable  for  the 
chronic  stage  of  the  complaint  than  for  the  acute.  It  serves  to  clear; 
the  cornea  from  the  opacities,  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  this  disease. 

11.  The  mother  or  nurse’s  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated4 
During  the  acute  stage  of  the  ophthalmia,  she  should  take  no 
animal  food,  and  should  taste  neither  wine,  spirits,  nor  ale.  After 
the  acute  stage  is  over,  should  the  conjunctiva  continue  relaxed,  tinc- 
ture of  iron  may  be  given  to  the  nurse  with  advantage  to  the  ctiiW 

1 

.1  A similar  case  is  related  by  JUngken,  in  his  work  Ueber  die  Augenkrankhei, 
welche  in  der  Belgischen  Armee  herrscht ; p.  8 ; Berlin,  ^ 
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Different  views  have  been  entertained  of  the 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  frequen  ly  found  to  attend 
ceed  to  gonorihoea.  1st,  This  ophthalmia  has  been  ascribed  J 
inoculation  with  matter  from  the  urethra  ; 2 y,  f 

posed  to  be  metastatic  ; and  3dly,  It  has  been  considered,  at  lea  ? 
in  certain  cases,  as  an  effect  owing  to  irritation  merely,  witho»<. 
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either  inoculation  or  metastasis.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  three  such  varieties  of  this  ophthalmia.  The  existence  of  the 
first  I consider  beyond  all  doubt;  but  the  second  and  third  are  some- 
what problematical. 

Some,  while  they  have  admitted  that  facts  fully  demonstrate  that 
, gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  occasionally  owes  it  origin  to  inoculation, 

! have  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  pro- 
I duced  in  this  way,  considering  how  common  gonorrhoea  is,  and  how 
; I careless  many  of  those  of  the  lower  ranks  are  of  cleanliness.  We 
! I should  expect,  say  they,  the  finger  to  be  in  many  more  cases  the 
It  conveyer  of  the  matter  of  the  gonorrhoea  to  the  conjunctiva,  than  it 
! : actually  appears  to  be.  The  instinctive  closure  of  the  eyelids  when 
1 the  finger  approaches  the  eye,  making  it  actually  difficult  for  a per- 
; son  to  touch  his  own  conjunctiva,  unless  with  one  finger  he  draws 
( down  the  lower  lid,  and  intentionally  applies  another  finger  to  the 
! eye,  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  rarity  of  this  kind  of 
i inoculation. 

Women  are  much  less  frequently  the  subjects  of  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
; thalmia  than  men. 

In  general,  it  is  only  one  eye  which  is  affected  with  this  disease. 
\Mienever  we  see  one  eye  affected  with  severe  puro-mucous  inflam- 
iraation,  the  lids  much  swoln,  and  of  a livid  colour,  and  the  discharge 
• copious,  without  any  affection  of  the  other  eye,  we  may  suspect  the 
.case  to  be  gonorrhoeal.  Dr  Vetch,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  oph- 
t thalmia  says,  “ there  is  not  one  case  in  a thousand  in  which  one  eye 
. only  becomes  affected.”^ 


§ 1.  Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia  from  Inoculation. 

Case  209. — A patient  was  brought  to  me  sometime  ago  from  the  country  by 
I a gentleman  under  whose  care  he  was,  and  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  my 
pupils.  The  left  eye  was  violently  inflamed  and  chemosed,  the  chemosis  of  a pale 
red  colour,  the  conjunctiva  discharging  a large  quantity  of  purulent  fluid,  the 
■lower  lid  greatly  everted,  and  the  cornea,  from  lymph,  and  probably  pus,  effused 
between  its  lamellcE,  totally  opaque.  The  patient  was  affected  with  gonorrhcea, 
and  13  days  before  I saw  him,  while  engaged  in  removing  the  discharge  from  the 
' urethra,  a drop  of  the  gonorrhoeal  matter  was  by  mischance  thrown  fairly  in  upon 
his  left  eye,  and  excited  the  severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia  under  which  he  was 
il^ouring.  The  gonorrhoea  still  continued  when  I saw  him.  The  inflammation 
m the  eye  subsided  under  appropriate  means,  the  cornea  cleared  to  a degree  far 
bej  ond  my  expectations,  and  a considerable  share  of  vision  was  preserved.  The 
right  eye  was  not  at  all  affected. 

Case  210.  Mr  Allan  relates  the  following  interesting  case  of  contagious  go- 
norrhoeal ophthalmia.  “ I was  consulted,”  says  he,  “by  a young  gentleman  of  17 
jears  of  age,  on  account  of  a gonorrhoea  recently  contracted,  but  by  no  means 
severe.  In  a few  days  after  his  application  to  me,  the  eyes  became  violently  and 
suddenly  inflamed,  the  eyelids  much  tumefied,  and  there  took  place  a profuse  dis- 
charge, similar  to  that  of  gonorrhcea,  excoriating  the  cheeks,  and  accompanied  by 
great  pain,  considerable  fever,  and  general  restlessness  ; the  discharge  from  the 
urethra  did  not  at  once  disappear,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  ophthalmia. 
In  a few  days,  his  younger  brother,  a boy  of  14  years  of  age,  who  never  had  been 
exposed  to  any  venereal  comidaint  contracted  by  sexual  intercourse,  and  who 
Slept  in  the  same  room,  was  similarly  affected  ; and  the  disease  in  both  eves  was 
equal  y severe  as  m those  of  the  elder  brother.  I called  Dr  Monro  and  Mr  J. 
into  attendance;  but  notwithstanding  everv  means  that  could  bedevi«cd  the 
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elder  brother  lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes,  and  the  younger  brother  of  one  eye. 

If  it  be  said,”  adds  Mr  Allan,  “ that  in  the  elder  brother  the  ophthalmia  might 
arise  from  a consentaneous  connexion  or  sympathy  betwixt  the  urctha  and  the 
conjunctiva,  and  not  from  the  direct  application  of  the  virus,  still  this  explanation 
will  not  at  all  apply  to  the  younger  brother,  who  had  no  gonorrlima,  but  who 
must  have  contracted  the  disease  from  actual  contact ; as  by  using  the  same  tovtel 
or  wash-hand  basin  with  his  brother,  wiping  his  face  with  the  same  handkerchief, 
or  in  some  less  obvious  manner,  and  in  whom  it  was  equally  severe.”® 

Case  211. — Astruc  relates,  that  a young  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bath- 
ing his  eyes  every  morning  with  his  urine  while  it  was  yet  warm,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  sight.  Although  he  had  contracted  a gonorrha'a,  he  did  not 
abstain  from  this  custom,  apprehending  no  harm  from  it ; but  the  urine  partaking 
of  the  infectious  matter,  quickly  communicated  the  same  disease  to  the  tunica 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  eyelids.  The  consequence  was  a severe  ophthalmia, 
attended  with  an  acri<l  and  involuntary  discharge  of  tears  and  j)urulcnt  matter, 
but  which  yielded  to  the  same  remedies  which  removed  the  gonorrhoea. ^ 

Case  212 — A healthy  young  woman  happened  to  wash  her  eyes  with  some 
sugar  of  lead  water  and  a sponge  which  had  previously  been  used  by  a young 
man  affected  with  gonorrha-a  ; the  consequence  was,  that  she  immediately  con- 
tracted a severe  ophthalmia,  which  rapidly  destroyed  one  eye,  and  brought  on 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  neck,  for  which  she  underwent  a 
course  of  mercury.* 

So  similar  is  the  discharge  from  the  eye  in  gonorrhoeal  and  in 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  to  that  which  runs  from  the  urethra  in  go- 
norrhoea, that  some  have  gone  the  length  of  concluding  that  go-  i 
norrhoea  has  been  oriirinally  an  inoculation  of  the  urethra  hy  the  ' 
matter  derived  from  the  eye  in  Egyptian  ophthalmia;  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  this  last  disease  is  nothing  else  than  the  effects  ■ 
of  an  inoculation  of  the  conjunctiva  with  matter  from  the  urethra  in 
gonorrhoea.  Both  parties  have  referred  to  experiments  in  favour  of  j 
their  own  ojunion.  Little  can  be  drawn  from  negative  experiments  t 
on  this  subject.  It  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  matter 
from  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  excites 
a severe  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  and  a similar  inflammation  of  thef 
urethra  has  unquestionahly  been  brought  on  by  inoculation  with  the 
matter  coming  from  the  conjunctiva  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia ; . 
but  experiments  of  this  kind  have  also  sometimes  failed,  and  from; 
such  failures  conclusions  have  been  drawn  that  ai*e  altogether  un-. 
warrantable.  For  examjde.  Dr  Vetch  tells  us,  that  in  a soldier  in 
a very  advanced  stage  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  he  attemjitcd  to 
divert  the  disease  from  the  eyes  to  the  urethra,  by  applying  somei 
of  the  matter  taken  from  the  eyes  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  aVo 
effect  followed  this  trial.  It  was  repeated  in  some  other  patients 
all  labouring  under  the  most  virulent  state  of  the  Egyptian  disease; 
and  in  all,  the  apjdication  was  perfectly  innocuous.  But,  in  another 
case,  where  the  matter  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  one  man,  labour- 
ing under  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  the  urethra  of  another, 
the  purulent  inflammation  commenced  in  36  hours  afterwards,  and 
became  a very  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  From  the  result  of  these 
experiments.  Dr  Vetch,  while  he  admits  that  gonorrhoeal  matter 
taken  from  one  jierson  and  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  another, 
will  excite  a highly  purulent  o])hthalmia,  regards  himself  justified 
in  no  longer  admitting  the  possibility  of  infection  being  conveyed  tel 
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the  eves  from  the  gonorrhojal  discharge  of  the  same  person.  He 
adds  "that  the  impossibility  of  this  effect,  was  rendered  decisive  by 
an  hospital-assistant,  who,  with  more  faith  than  prudence,  conveyed 
the  matter  of  a gonorrhoea  to  his  eyes  without  any  affection  of  the 
conjunctiva  being  the  consequence.®  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr 
Gu'illie  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  reasoning  as  Dr  Vetch, 
only  that  his  negative  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  very  opposite 
conclusion.  He  applied  the  matter  taken  from  the  conjunctiva  of 
one  patient  to  the  urethra  of  another ; no  effect  followed,  and  hence 
he  concludes  that  the  notion  of  some,  regai’ding  the  propagation  of 
puro-mucous  inflammation  from  one  mucous  membrane  to  another  in 
diff’erent  individuals,  is  unfounded.® 

Case  209  would  have  been  sufficiently  convincing  to  me  of  the 
reality  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  by  inoculation,  had  I entertained 
: any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  patient  had  a profuse  gonorrhoea, 
i but  his  eyes  were  perfectly  well ; shaking  away  the  discharge  from 
I the  penis,  and  stooping  at  the  time,  a drop  wont  fairly  in  on  the 
i left  eye,  violent  inflammation  immediately  set  in,  was  all  along  con- 
1 fined  to  the  eye  which  had  been  inoculated,  and  produced  the  re- 
: suits  already  stated,  while  the  gonorrhoea  continued  to  run  its 
I course. 

Diagnosis.  There  are  no  marks  which  can  be  absolutely  depend- 
ed on,  by  which  to  distinguish  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  produced  by 
i inoculation,  from  the  Egyptian  or  contagious  ophthalmia.  The 

■ symptoms  of  the  former  are  not  less  rapid  and  severe  than  those  of 
? the  latter ; and  the  danger  of  losing  the  eye,  by  destruction  of  the 
I cornea,  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  ophthalmia.  There  is  a 
. great  degree  of  chemosis,  and  a profuse  discharge  of  matter,  vary- 
; ing  in  colour  like  the  discharge  in  gonorrhoea.  The  external  sur- 
rface  of  the  lids  is  perhaps  not  so  much  swoln,  nor  of  so  dark  a red 

colour,  as  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  In  the  early  stage,  it  will 
also  be  observed,  that  in  the  latter  disease  the  inflammation  com- 
: raences  on  the  inside  of  the  lids;  whereas  in  gonorrha'al  ophthalmia, 
it  attacks  the  conjunctiva  more  generally.  The  history  of  the  two 
diseases  will  perhaps  afford  the  best  ground  for  diagnosis. 

I Prognosis.  In  48  hours,  this  disease  may  have  proceeded  so  far, 

■ that  sight  shall  be  irretrievably  gone.  Out  of  14  cases  related  by 
I ' Mr  Lawrence,^  loss  of  vision  took  place  in  nine,  from  sloughing, 
i suppuration,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  two  of  these,  the  one 
; eye  was  lost  and  the  other  recovered.  Sight  was  preserved  in  the 
t other  five,  with  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  in  three  of  the 
I number  with  anterior  adhesions  of  the  iris. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  by  inocula- 
tion bear  so  close  a resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  ophthal- 

■ niia  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  them. 

; The  cornea  is  often  destroyed  by  an  ulcerated  groove  forming  at 
f its  edge,  where  it  is  covered  and  pressed  upon  by  the  chemosed  con- 
f junctiva.  This  groove  gives  way,  and  the  iris  protrudes  in  one  or 
f several  points.  After  this  happens,  the  cornea  appears  small  and 
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flat,  its  centre  continues  pretty  clear  for  a while,  but  vision  is  lost. 

In  other  cases,  I have  seen  ulceration  spread  over  a great  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  without  penetrating,  at  least  for  a time, 
through  its  whole  thickness.  It  becomes  so  thin  as  to  bulge  for- 
wards. At  last  it  gives  way,  and  the  case  ends  in  staphyloma. 

Treatment.  This  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia.  Abstinence  from  all  stimulants;  blood-letting,  both 
general  and  local;  and  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  or  emeto-purga- 
tives,  and  diaphoretics,  are  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  early  stage. 
The  discharge  is  to  be  frequently  and  carefully  removed  with  the 
muriate  of  mercury  collyrium,  the  conjunctiva  is  to  be  brushed  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  the  day  with  the  ultras  argenti  solution, 
and  the  lids  are  to  be  prevented  from  adhering  by  the  use  of  the 
red  precipitate  salve.  Counter-irritation  ought  to  be  employed 
from  the  very  first,  by  means  of  sinapisms  and  blisters  to  the  neck, 
between  the  shoulders,  or  behind  the  ears.  If  the  pain  of  the  eye 
be  pulsative,  or  the  circumorbital  region  alFected  with  nocturnal 
paroxysms  of  pain,  calomel  and  opium  are  to  be  given,  till  the 
mouth  is  sore.  Warm  fomentations,  the  vapour  of  laudanum,  opiate  i 
friction  of  the  head,  and  the  like,  will  serve  to  moderate  the  pain  ; i 
but  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  on  depletion,  counter-irritation,  | 
scarification,  and  smarting  applications  to  the  conjunctiva.  Snip- 
ping out  a fold  of  the  chemosed  membrane,  so  as  to  procure  a con- 
siderable flow  of  blood,  is  highly  serviceable. 

Bleeding  alone  must  not  be  depended  on.  “ The  inflammation  | 
produced,”  says  Mr  Bacot,  “ in  the  few  instances  that  have  come  I 
under  my  observation,  is  of  the  most  violent  and  intractable  de-  j 
scription,  and  has  produced  the  total  destruction  of  the  organ  of 
vision  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigorous  employment  of  general  and  topical  blood-letting,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  means.”®  Neither  are  stimulants  to  be  trusted  to 
alone;  but  a combination  of  antiphlogistic  and  astringents  is  at  once 
to  be  eniployed. 

The  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  at 
Ipast  in  the  early  stage,  will  be  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms. 
These  are  the  local  remedies  recommended  by  Mr  Allan  ; and  the  ^ 
case  already  quoted,  the  publication  of  which  does  great  credit  to 
his  candour,  shows  how  little  adapted  these  applications  are  to  this  | 
disease. 

§ 2.  Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia  from  Metastasis. 

Saint- Yves  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  speak  of  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  from  metastasis.  His  account  of  it  is  very  short.  He 
describes  the  conjunctiva  as  becoming  hard  and  fleshy,  the  disease) 
having  commenced  by  an  abundant  discharge  of  white  or  yellowishi 
matter.  He  states  tliat,  in  most  cases,  the  oj)hthalmia  began  two 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  gonorrhoea,  the  latter  discharge 
having  at  that  period  suddenly  ceased,  and  thus  caused  a metastasis 
to  the  eye.  He  recommends  blood-letting  from  the  first,  mercury, 
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purgatives,  and  the  warm  bath.  As  local  applications,  lie  advises 
brandy  and  water,  and  a decoction  of  rosemary,  sage,  hyssop,  and 
roses  in  red  wine.® 

Succeeding  writers  have  adopted  Saint-Yves’  views  of  the  sub- 
ject with  too  little  hesitation,  and  appear  not  to  have  sufficiently 
investigated  the  probability  of  the  ophthalmia  arising  rather  from 
inoculation  than  from  metastasis. 

The  causes  of  the  suppression  of  the  gonorrhoea,  to  which  the 
rise  of  metastatic  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  attributed,  are  exposure 
to  cold,  violent  exertions  of  the  body,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  the  employment  of  astringent  injections  into  the  urethra. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  alleged  metastatic  go- 
norrhoeal ophthalmia. 

Case  213. — A captain  in  the  army,  aged  29,  was  ordered  to  mount  guard  at 
court,  in  the  month  of  January,  when  he  had  a violent  gonorrhoea.  The^day  was 
excessively  cold,  and  he  was  forced  by  his  duty  to  remain  a long  time  exposed  to 
the  air  during  the  day  and  night.  Tosvards  midnight  he  began  to  feel  the  most 
violent  pain  in  both  eyes  at  once,  which  very  soon  increased  to  such  a degree  that 
he  could  not  endure  any  kind  of  light.  Next  day,  these  symptoms  were  attended 
by  a discharge  of  puriform  matter  from  both  eyes,  and  the  albuginea  appeared 
very  much  inflamed  and  swoln.  A jfliysician  was  sent  for,  unfortunately  very 
i ignorant,  who  ordered  general  remedies,  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  &c.  with  a 
1 fomentation  of  hemlock.  Tlic  third  day,  on  examining  things  more  closelj',  the 
( cornea  was  found  completely  opaque,  and  a hypopion  formed ; there  appeared  to 
! be  no  ulceration.  The  hemlock  was  continued  witliout  any  effect.  Ten  or  twelve 
i days  after,  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  and  the  discharge  from  the  eyes 
• stopped;  but  the  cornea  did  not  recover  its  transparency  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was 
extremely  thickened,  and  the  patient  remained  entirely  blind  for  life.'^ 

Treatment.  The  only  point  of  treatment  in  cases  of  metastatic 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  diffierent  from  that  which  is  to  be  followed 
y when  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  inoculation,  is  the  attempt,  so 
much  recommended  by  some  authors,  to  restore  the  suppressed 
I discharge  from  the  urethra.  This  is  to  be  done  *by  introducing  a 
' bougie  into  the  urethra,  covered  with  some  of  the  purulent  discharge 
(from  the  eye,  or  with  gonorrhoeal  matter  from  another  subject, 
i Even  the  simple  introduction  of  a bougie  may  perhaps  produce 
‘ the  effect  which  is  desired ; for  any  stimulus  applied  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  activity  tto 
determine  an  irritation  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  may 
{ produce  a running  similar  to  gonorrhoea.  If  this  plan  is  adopted, 

’ the  bougie  must  be  retained  in  the  urethra  for  several  hours  at  a 
time,  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 


§3. 


Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia  without  Inoculation  or  Metastasis. 


i 

) 

\ 


Various  authors  have  related  cases  of  puro-mucous  ophthalmia 
occurring  in  individuals,  who,  either  at  the  time  when  the  ophthalmia 
attacked  them,  or  a short  time  before  its  attack,  had  been  affected 
with  gonorrhoea.  An  alternation  also  has  been  observed  by  these 
authors  between  the  two  diseases ; that  is  to  say,  wffien  the  gonor- 
rhoea came,  the  ojihthalmia  went,  and  vice  versa.  The  conclusion 
drawn  from  such  cases  has  been,  that  a relation  exists  between  the 
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two  diseases,  and  that  they  are  convertible  tlie  one  into  the  other 
without  being  metiistatic.  None  of  the  authors  who  have  described 
the  cases  to  wliich  I now  refer,  have  explicitly  attributed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ophthalmia  in  question  to  the  influence  of  nervous 
sympathy ; and  yet,  if  we  throw  inoculation  and  metastasis  aside, 
there  apjiears  to  be  no  other  means  by  which  the  diseases  of  remote 
organs  can  be  connected,  except  by  nervous  communication.  The 
facts  recorded  upon  the  subject  are  valuable,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  of  the  reasonings  of  those  by  whom  they  are  narrated. 

Case  ‘214 Swediaur  states  that  a young  man  in  London  came  to  consult 

liim  for  an  oj)lithulmia.  After  he  had  tried  the  best  remedies,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, that  he  knew  of  for  an  ophthalmia,  without  effect,  the  patient  left  him. 

He  heard  nothing  more  of  him  for  two  months,  when  he  returned  to  him  with 
gonorrhu'a.  During  his  absence  he  consulted  several  practitioners  on  account  of 
nis  ophthalmia,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before  ; but  having  caught  a 
gonorrhasa  eight  days  before  returning  to  Swediaur,  he  began  to  feel  his  eyes 
better  from  the  third  day  of  the  discharge.  The  ophthalmia  continued  to 
diminish  from  day  to  day,  and  he  was  now  quite  cured  of  it.  Swediaur  asked 
him  if  he  ever  had  gonorrhma  previously  to  the  attack  of  ophthalmia.  He  said 
he  had  it  some  time  before  he  came  to  consult  him  first  about  his  eyes  ; that  he 
suffered  much,  and  for  a long  time,  with  it,  but  that  at  last  the  discharge  dis- 
appeared ; and  that  he  had  not  mentioned  it,  as  he  had  not  supposed  there  was  | 
any  connexion  between  the  gonorrhoea  and  the  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which  had  i 
come  on  several  weeks  after. 

Sw'ediaur  tells  us,  that  this  fact  was  too  striking  a lesson  for  him 
ever  to  forget  it ; and  that  he  never  afterwards^failed,  in  similar 
cases  of  ophthalmia,  to  ask  the  patient  if  he  had  not  previously  had 
a gonorrheea,  and  if  it  was  properly  treated  and  cured.  He 
describes  the  ophthalmia  in  cases  of  this  sort,  as  a chronic  inflam- 


mation of  the  eyes,  and  especially  of  the  eyelids,  attended  very 
often  with  little  ulcers  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  with  an  oozing 
of  thick  yellowish  matter.  In  all  such  cases,  especially  when  the 
patients  told  him  that  they  had  tried  many  internal  and  external 
remedies  for  the  ophthalmia,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  use 
of  bougies  for  a couple  of  hours  a-day,  as  the  surest  and  speediest 
way  of  curing  the  ophthalmia ; and  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  most  of  such  cases  cured  even  without  any 
other  external  application. “ 

Case  215 A sailor  used  all  bis  inffuence  to  get  aj)pointcd  to  the  command  of 

a frigate.  He  waited  on  the  Admiralty  frequently,  and  was  promised  a ship  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  he  went  into  Scotland  grouse-shooting.  Whilst  there,  he 
received  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  to  take  the  command  of  a frigate  then 
lying  at  Falmouth ; he  lost  no  time  in  setting  out,  but  placed  himself  in  the  mail- 
coach  for  London.  Just  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  he  caught  a gonorrhu*a.  On 
the  journey,  his  eyes  became  inflamed  ; and  when  he  reached  London,  he  had  a 
violent  ophthalmia,  with  purulent  discharge.  He  was  in  a dreadful  state  both  of 
body  and  mind,  could  not  bear  the  light  and  had  great  pain  in  the  eyes. 

Mr  Abernethj’’,  whom  he  consulted,  asked  him  if  ever  he  had  gonorrheea  or 
inflamed  eyes  before.  He  answered,  that  he  had  had  both  the  one  and  the 
other  ; and  that  when  the  discharge  from  his  urethra  was  stopped,  the  eyes 
became  bad,  and  when  his  eyes  got  well  the  gonorrhoea  returned. 

Mr  A.  directed  him  to  remain  quiet  in  a darkened  room,  to  wash  his  eyes 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  tepid  poppy  water,  to  take  five  grai 
of  the  blue  pill  every'  night,  with  some  castor  oil  to  open  the  bowels,  and  to  keep 
himself  ujwn  a strictly  spare  diet.  During  the  first  six  days,  he  mended  very 
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slowly  ami  not  considerably.  But  on  the  7th  day,  when  Mr  A.  called,  he 
found  the  patient  sitting  up  in  his  room,  the  window  uncovered,  and  his  eyes 
almost  well.  Mr  A.  expressed  his  surprise,  and  asked  how  this  change  had  so 
suddenly  happened,  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  a number  of  very  copious 
feetid  stools  in  the  night,  and  that  his  complaints  had  left  him.  It  seemed  to 
be  a sort  of  critical  secretion  from  the  liver  and  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  followed  by  an  almost  immediate  removal  of  the  irritable  inflammation  of 
the  eyes. 

Mr  Abernethy,  in  his  surgical  lectures,  spoke  of  such  cases  as 
the  above  as  examples  of  an  irritable  ophthalmia,  attendant  on 
gonorrhoea,  very  different  from  the  purulent  ophthalmia  excited  by 
touching  the  eye  with  the  matter  from  the  urethra,  and  in  fact  a 
constitutional  malady.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  many  cases  of 
both  diseases ; that  he  had  known  many  people  who  were  liable  to 
rheumatism  of  the  joints,  to  puriform  discharges  from  the  urethra, 
and  to  this  irritable  ophthalmia ; and  that  these  diseases  used  to 
alternate  the  one  with  the  other.  When  the  rheumatism  ceased, 
the  discharge  returned  from  the  urethra,  and  when  the  discharge 
from  the  urethra  ceased,  the  affection  of  the  eye  returned,  and  thus 
one  disease  supervened  upon  another.  He  stated  that  if  the  surgeon 
is  frightened  at  this  irritable  ophthalmia,  supposing  it  to  be  one  of 
the  dreadful  cases  in  which  the  eye  is  clapped,  and  proceeds  to 
bleed  and  purge  the  patient  severely,  he  will  only  make  the  matter 
worse.  Moderate  bleeding,  he  said,  may  be  useful,  but  the  chief 
object  is  to  attend  to  the  patient’s  general  health.  No  means  are 
so  likely  to  be  useful  as  setting  the  digestive  organs  to  rights,  and 
sending  the  patient  to  the  country.*® 

The  two  cases  above  quoted,  with  the  remarks  subjoined  to  them 
by  their  narrators,  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  show  the  diversity 
which  exists  in  the  opinions  entertained  regarding  the  ophthalmise 
which  in  some  individuals  are  found  to  attend  gonorrhoea,  or  to 
alternate  w'ith  this  disease.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ophthalmias 
which  have  been  observed  to  do  so  are  far  from  being  uniform. 
That  observed  by  Swediaur  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than 
ophthalmia  tarsi ; that  which  occurred  in  Mr  Abernethy’s  case  bears 
I a strong  resemblance  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  probably  was 
(.nothing  more.  As  it  is  acknowledged  that  in  neither  of  these  cases 
vwas  there  either  inoculation  or  metastasis,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
"whether  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  disease  of  the  urethra 
(■and  that  of  the  eye  farther  than  that  they  occurred  in  the  same 
^individuals,  while  the  occurrence  of  both  mierht  be  attributed  to  a 
'Susceptibility  for  disease  arising  from  peculiar  or  debilitated  con- 
stitutions. 

Swediaur’s  hint  to  employ  the  bougie,  in  cases  of  ophthalmia 
alternating  with  gonorrhoea,  may  probably  be  found  of  use;  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  remedy  cannot  be  trusted  to  alone,  but 
that  the  ophthalmia  must  be  treated  according  to  the  particular 
(•symptoms  it  presents,  not  according  to  the  conjectural  notions 
fBntertaincd  regarding  its  origin. 

In  a subsequent  section,  1 shall  give  some  account  of  an  internal 
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ophthalmia,  which  depends  upon  gonorrhoea,  under  the  head  of 
Gonorrhoeal  Iritis. 


’ Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  195  ; London,  1820. 
is*  Pathological  and  Operative  Surgery  ; Vol.  i.  p.  153  ; Edinburgh, 
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SECTION  IX. — PHLYCTENULAR  OPHTHALMIA.* 

Having  considered  the  blenorrhceal  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 
we  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  its  cutaneous  or  eruptive 
diseases.  The  chief  of  these  are  phlyctenular  and  pustular  ophthal- 
inise ; to  which  may  be  added,  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
in  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas.  The  conjunctiva 
is  apt  to  suffer  in  all  cutaneous  eruptions.  I have  seen  it  evidently 
affected  in  herpes,  lepra,  and  elephantiasis. 

Phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  i 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eye  by  symptoms  so  very  striking,  that  any  one  who  ! 
has  seen  the  disease  once  or  twice,  cannot  mistake  it.  Slight  red- 
ness, great  intolerance  of  light,  phlyctenulae  at  the  edge  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  and  specks  resulting  from  these  phlyctenulae,  ; 
are  the  symptoms  which  characterize  this  ophthalmia ; a disease  to  ' 
whl’ch  children  are  so  liable,  that  out  of  the  100  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  in  young  subjects,  90  are  of  this  kind.  This  s 
ophthalmia  is  very  often  the  first  manifestation  of  a scrofulous  * 
constitution  ; and,  neglected  or  mistreated,  frequently  becomes  the 
cause  of  permanently  impaired  vision,  or  even  of  entire  loss  of  sight. 

It  seldom  attacks  infants  at  the  breast ; from  the  time  of  weaning 
till  about  eight  years  of  age  is  the  period  of  life  during  which  it  is 
most  prevalent.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  adults  to  be  affected,  unless  ]i 
they  have  suffered  from  the  disease  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
Sometimes  only  one  eye  is  inflamed;  at  other  times  both  are.v(|i 
affected  from  the  first.  Not  unfrequently,  the  disease  passes  froni|j 
the  one  eye  to  the  other.  When  both  are  inflamed  at  once,  the  oncl- 
is  generally  much  worse  than  the  other.  I 
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Symptoms.  I . Redness.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  very  slight.  It  often  exists  only 
on  the  inside  of  the  lids.  Sometimes  a few  scattered  vessels  are 
seen  coursing  through  the  conjunctiva  towards  the  cornea;  in  other 
cases,  no  enlarged  vessels  are  perceived,  so  that  the  disease  in  this 
incipient  stage  is  distinguished  more  by  intolerance  of  light  than  by 
any  direct  signs  of.  inflammation.  Perhaps  three  or  four  enlarged 
vessels  are  discovered,  running  from  either  angle  towards  the 
cornea,  or  over  its  edge,  evidently  superficial,  or  even  projecting 
above  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva.  Not  unfrequently  the  inflamed 
vessels  form  a single  considerable  fasciculus.  (Fig.  48.)  Although 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  redness  is  scattered,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  it  is  pretty  general  over  the  conjunctiva, 
even  from  the  first.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  redness  becomes 
increased,  and  the  sclerotica  also  appears  somewhat  injected. 

2.  PhlyctenulcB  — Ulcers — Protrusions — Specks.  This  ophthalmia 
is  an  eruptive  disease.  It  affects  the  conjunctiva,  not  as  a mucous 
membrane,  but  as  a continuation  of  skin  over  the  eye.  One  of  its 
most  remarkable  symptoms  is  the  existence  of  one  or  more  phlyc- 
tenulae or  small  pimples  on  the  cornea.  In  many  instances;'  a single 
minute  elevated  point,  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  near  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  this  kind ; in  other  cases, 
numerous  phlyctenulae  are  present,  some  on  the  cornea,  and  others 
just  at  its  edge.  This  last  is  a very  common  situation  for  them. 
They  vary  in  size  according  to  the  part  in  which  they  appear,  being 
commonly  smallest  on  the  cornea. 

The  phlyctenulae  may  be  absorbed ; and  then,  if  situated  on  the 
cornea,  they  generally  leave  a small  albugo^  the  effect  of  that 
eff’usion  of  coagulable  lymph  which  surrounds  every  circumscribed 
abscess,  but  which  will,  in  general,  be  totally  removed  by  absorption 
in  the  course  of  time.  Occasionally  it  happens,  that  after  an  albugo 
is  removed  by  absorption,  a transparent  dimple  is  left  in  the  cornea, 
which  is  long  of  filling  up.  In  some  cases,  we  see  the  albugo  begin 
to  grow,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  cornea,  and  spreading  over  it 
in  an  irregular  manner ; red  vessels  of  considerable  size  running 
into  it,  and  additional  lymph  being  supplied  to  it,  so  as  to  form 
what  I call  vascular  speck,  which  is  a very  tedious  and  troublesome 
symptom. 

Fully  as  often,  the  phlyctenulse  suppurate,  burst,  and  become 
ulcers,  sometimes  superficial  and  considerable  in  extent,  more  fre- 
quently deep  and  funnel-shape<l.  This  symptom,  which  is  preceded 
by  an  appearance  of  additional  red  vessels  running  to  the  phlyc- 
tenula, forms  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Over  the  sclerotica,  indeed,  an  ulcer,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  a 
phlyctenula,  is  of  less  consequence,  but,  on  the  cornea,  the  trans- 
: parent  inlet  of  light,  an  ulcer  of  any  description  is  an  event  exceed- 
i ingly  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  very  apt  to  disfigure  the  eye;  and  by 
' the  opaque  cicatrice,  which  it  leaves  behind,  permanently  to  obscure 
vision. 
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The  formation  of  an  ulcer,  especially  if  it  be  situated  on  the 
cornea,  always  produces  an  increase  of  pain,  greatly  aggravated  on 
any  attempt  to  move  the  eye. 

It  but  too  often  happens  that  an  ulcer  penetrates  gradually  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In 
many  cases,  this  serious  event  must  be  ascribed  to  neglect  or  mis- 
management. Through  the  little  fistulous  opening  of  the  cornea 
formed  by  the  penetration  of  an  ulcer,  the  aqueous  humour  is 
suddenly  discharged,  and  a small  portion  of  the  iris  protruding, 
looks  not  unlike  the  head  of  a fly.  Hence  this  symptom  is  termed 
myocephalon.  This  piece  of  the  iris,  unless  drawn  away  from  the 
cornea  by  belladonna,  unites,  by  adhesive  inflammation,  to  the  open- 
ing through  which  it  is  prolapsed,  the  ulcer  around  it  gradually 
contracts  and  whitens  at  the  edge,  the  protruded  portion  of  iris  dis- 
appears, and  a white  indelible  cicatrice  of  the  cornea  partially  or 
entirely  prevents  vision.  A cicatrice  of  the  cornea  is  called  dileiicoma, 
in  contradistinction  to  ulbxigo  ; the  latter  opacity  being  the  result  of 
effusion,  not  of  ulceration.  If  the  ulcer  has  extended  deep  into  the 
substance  of  the  cornea,  and  much  more  if  it  has  penetrated  through  ^ 
it  completely,  the  leucoma  w'hich  follows  remains  for  life,  although 
in  the  progress  of  growth,  and  after  a length  of  time,  it  may  con- 
tract considerably.  The  cicatrice  resulting  from  a superficial  ulcer  j 
may  entirely  disappear.  Indeed,  the  cicatrice  from  a superficial  | 
ulcer  is  sometimes  transparent  from  the  first,  forming  a variety  of 
dimple,  dift’erent  from  the  one  already  noticed. 

If  several  phlyctenulae  form  on  the  cornea  at  the  same  time,  it  | 
sometimes  happens  that  they  unite  with  one  another  before  they 
burst,  so  that  the  purulent  matter  they  contain  is  infiltrated  between  I 
the  lamellae,  and  thus  a kind  of  onyx  is  formed.  At  other  times,  1 
onyx  appears  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  independently  of  the 
phlyctenulae. 

In  some  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  is  ; 
unimpeded  till  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  is  penetrated,  ex-  i 
cept  the  lining  membrane,  w'hich  withstands  for  a time  the  ulcerative 
process,  but  being  unable  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  i 
humour,  is  projected  through  the  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a small  vesi-  ■ 
cle.  This  is  what  is  called  hernia  cornea.  At  last  this  vesicular 
protrusion  gives  way,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  prolapsus  of  the 
iris  folio w's,  and  a dense  opaque  cicatrice  will  be  the  result. 

Where  tliere  has  been  an  extensive  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  through 
an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  cicatrice  or  pseudo-cornea  which  is 
formed  over  the  protruded  portion  of  iris,  is  sometimes  unable  to 
sustain  the  aqueous  humour,  and  is  pressed  forwards  so  as  to  form  ; 
a partial  staphyloma, 

Z.  Pain Intolerance  of  light — Blepharospasmus — Epiphora.  The  | 

excessive  intolerance  of  light,  which  in  general  attends  phlyctenular  \ 
ophthalmia,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  1 he  child 
(for  children  are  the  usual  subjects  of  this  disease)  is  often  quite  4 
unable  to  open  the  eyes  in  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  or  by  any  act  9 
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of  volition  to  expose  them  so  as  to  permit  a satisfactory  examination 
of  their  state  ; all  his  attempts  to  look  up  are  instantaneously  inter- 
rupted by  a strono  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids ; for  whole 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  a child  aftected  with  this  disease  will 
lie  on  his  face  in  bed ; or,  if  forced  out  of  bed,  he  will  stand  press- 
ing his  eyes  against  his  arm,  and  no  persuasion  will  bring  him  to 
lift  up  his  head  or  look  at  the  light.  The  intolerance  of  light  is 
always  most  severe  during  the  day.  In  the  evening  it  sometimes 
remits  so  much  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  open  his  eyes,  and  enjoy 
vision  to  a considerable  degree,  for  some  hours. 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  this  excessive  intolerance  of 
light  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
should  attend  only  the  worst  cases,  or  where  there  is  a great  degree 
of  inflammation.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  mother  or  the  nurse  taking 
up  the  child,  lays  it  across  her  lap,  while  the  surgeon,  receiving  the 
head  firmly  between  his  knees,  and  laying  hold  of  the  eyelids,  with- 
out suffering  the  conjunctiva  to  become  everted  or  protruded,  raises 
the  upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  expose  the  sclerotica ; the  cornea  is  turned 
up  out  of  view,  and  it  sometimes  requires  considerable  management 
t to  elevate  the  upper  lid  so  as  to  expose  the  cornea  completely.  But 
: still  this  may  be  done,  and  before  any  prognosis  can  be  given,  must 
the  done.  In  many  cases,  we  are  astonished  when  we  thus  examine 
t the  eye,  to  find  only  a very  insignificant  degree  of  redness,  scarcely 
I more  than  we  should  find  were  we  to  examine  a healthy  eye  in  the 
jsame  way,  the  cornea  often  perfectly  transparent  and  entire,  or  per- 
ihaps  presenting  a single  minute  spot  of  opacity,  with  a few  red 
'Vessels  running  over  the  sclerotica.  The  excessive  intolerance  of 
i.light  in  many  cases  constitutes  the  only  symptom,  which  has  led 
IBenedict  to  treat  of  it^  as  a separate  disease  under  the  name  of  pho~ 
1‘tophobia  infantum  scrophulosa. 

This  symptom  is  attended  with  epiphora,  and  often  by  violent  fits 
i of  sneezing.  Whenever  the  patient  voluntarily  attempts  to  open 
f the  eye,  or  whenever  we  forcibly  expose  it,  a gush  of  tears  succeeds  ; 
[ the  eye  is  thereby  reddened,  the  eyelids  swell,  and  if  the  exposure 
I is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  the  cheek  becomes  chafed  and  exco- 
rriated.  A pustular  eruption  rises  upon  the  face  from  the  irritation 
r ef  the  tears,  and  the  cheek  sometimes  becomes  exceedingly  swoln, 
fr  red,  and  painful  from  the  same  cause. 

; There  does  not  appear  to  be  in  general  any  very  great  degree  of 
^ ibsolute  or  inflammatory  pain  attendant  on  phlyctenular  ophthalmia, 
) lot  even  when  the  patient  attempts  to  open  the  eye.  If  we  let  the 
I ihild  alone,  he  will  lie  all  day  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  room, 
j vithout  complaining  much  of  pain.  But  so  excessively  disagreeable 
f 0 him  is  the  least  access  of  light,  that  he  will  rather  forego  all  his 
If  ittle  amusements,  both  within  and  out  of  doors,  than  open  his  eyes. 
' VIoving  the  eyes,  to  look  at  the  light,  or  at  any  object,  brings  on  a 
ensation  as  if  they  were  full  of  sand,  and  sometimes  causes  a feel- 
ng  of  intolerable  glare  and  dazzling.  Pain  during  the  night,  how- 
' ver,  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom.  It  seems  to  occur  even  during 
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sleep,  for  the  child  often  Jiwakes  screaming  with  pain  in  the  eyes. 
Commonly  a great  degree  of  itchiness  of  the  eyes  attends  this  dis- 
ease, so  that  the  patient  rubs  them  much. 

An  anatomical  fact,  to  which  I have  already  had  occasion  to  refer, 
may  aid  us  in  accounting  for  the  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  eyelids,  and  epiphora  which  accompany 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  even  in  cases  where  scarcely  any  redness  is 
present ; namely,  that  the  lacrymal  nerve,  after  supplying  the  lac- 
rymal  gland,  goes  to  the  conjunctiva  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
and  may  serve  to  establish  a strong  nervous  sympathy  between  these 
parts.  We  see  this  sympathy  called  into  action  when  any  minute 
particle  of  dust  fixes  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  eyelid.  We  have 
then  the  same  intolerance  of  light,  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, and  rush  of  tears,  which  we  meet  with  in  phlyctenular 
conjunctivitis,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  disease,  even  in  its 
incipient  stage,  excites  very  much  the  same  train  of  effects  which 
follows  the  irritation  produced  by  a particle  of  dust  on  the  inside  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 

The  intolerance  of  light  in  this  disease  has,  by  one  author,®  been 
regarded  as  depending  on  an  affection  of  the  retina,  an  idea  which 
appears  to  derive  some  degree  of  support  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
dusk  the  patient  is  able  to  open  his  eyes,  whereas  were  this  symptom 
dependant  merely  on  the  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  would  remain 
the  same  in  obscure  as  in  bright  light,  and  be  more  marked  in 
catarrhal  than  in  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  The  evening  remission 
is  a peculiarity  of  the  disease,  which  we  cannot  completely  explain. 

In  one  case  which  I saw,  the  intolerance  of  light  and  spasm  of 
the  lids  had  continued  for  more  than  a year.  When  at  length  they 
abated,  which  they  did  of  themselves,  without  the  influence  of 
medicine,  (the  mother  having  neglected  to  attend  at  the  Eye  Infir- 
mary,) the  child  groped  with  its  hands,  as  if  blind,  although  it  saw; 
so  strongly  confirmed  was  the  habit  of  using  the  sense  of  touch  in 
preference  to  that  of  sight. 

In  another  case,  on  the  photophobia  subsiding,  we  discovered  the 
child  to  be  amaurotic,  although,  until  seized  with  the  ophthalmia,  it 
had  seen  perfectly. 

4.  Ophthalmia  tarsi — Iritis — Atrophia  hulbi.  Other  local  symp- 
toms besides  those  already  enumerated,  are  often  present.  Very 
frequently  we  find  this  disease  combined  with  ophthalmia  tarsi.  In 
many  cases,  we  observe  zonular  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  and, 
although  iritis  is  a much  more  frequent  attendant  on  corneitis  than 
on  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  yet  we  occasionally  find  the  pupil  small, 
with  a want  of  lustre,  or  even  slight  discoloration  of  the  iris,  thougV 
generally  without  effusion  or  adhesion.  Inflammation  of  the  crystal- 
line body,  choroid,  or  retina,  is  still  more  rarely  attendant  on  thh 
disease.  From  neglect  or  mismanagement,  however,  it  is' sometime!! 
allowed  to  end  in  internal  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  characterized  bj^ 
nebulous  capsule,  contracted  irregular  pupil,  unnatural  hardness  » 
the  eyeball,  and  more  or  loss  amaurosis.  Interrupted  nutrition  i' 
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by  no  means  an  uncommon  sequela  of  long-continued  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia,  so  that  the  eyeball  remains  through  life  dwarfish  or 
atrophic. 

5.  Other  scrofulous  symptoms  may  be  detected  in  almost  every 
case ; as,  eruptions  about  the  head,  sore  ears,  sw'elling  of  the  upper 

’ lip,  running  from  the  nose,  excoriation  of  the  nostrils,  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw,  exostosis  of  the  fingers,  swoln 
■ joints,  tabes  mesenterica,  &c.  With  some  of  these  symptoms  we 
often  find  the  ophthalmia  to  alternate,  being  aggravated,  for  instance, 
when  sore  ears  cease  to  run,  and  abating  when  they  again  begin  to 
. discharge.  I have  seen  this  ophthalmia  repeatedly  alternate  wdth 
> scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knee.  The  eruption  on  the  scalp,  which 
is  generally  observed  along  with  this  disease,  is  porriginous.  Not 
uunfrequently,  an  impetiginous  eruption  over  the  body  is  found  to  be 
present,  especially  in  children  who  live  much  on  milk. 

6.  A tumid  and  hard  abdomen,  and  disordered  bowels,  commonly 
attend  scrofulous  ophthalmia.  The  stomach  and  bowels  appear  to 
be  loaded  with  morbid  secretions ; and  the  evacuations  are  dark. 
The  tumidness  of  the  belly  seems  to  be  owing  in  part  to  muscular 

■•weakness. 

7.  There  is  considerable  general  debility,  especially  in  cases  of 
V long  continuance.  The  skin  is  loose  and  flabby,  and  sometimes 
I a great  degree  of  emaciation  is  present.  The  patient  is  hot  and 
V restless  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  sweats  profusely  towards 
I?  morning.  A great  degree  of  fretfulness  is  produced  by  the  disease, 

.and  prolongs  its  continuance.  ' 

Remote  or  predisposing  causes.  1.  The  scrofulous  constitidio7i 
; may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  remote,  or  predisposing  cause  of  this 
ophthalmia. 

That  the  scrofulous  constitution  very  pow’erfully  modifies  local 
! diseases,  is  a fact  which  must  excite  the  attention  of  the  most  super- 
‘ ficial  observer.  Indeed,  by  the  term  scrofula,  we  do  not  so  much 
■mean  a disease  of  any  particular  set  of  organs,  as  a state  of  the 
'Whole  system,  predisposing  different  parts  of  the  body  to  become 
"affected  with  local  diseases,  and  modifying  those  local  affections 
which  may  arise  from  accidental  causes. 

J The  description  commonly  given  of  scrofula  applies  too  exclu- 
lively  to  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  it  appears  as  an  affection 
■!  af  the  absorbent  glands.  Considered  as  a state  of  constitution  in- 
luencing  the  o?*igin  and  progress  of  local  diseases,  the  accounts 
5*'"6n  of  scrofula  have  sometimes  appeared  to  be  contradictory  to 
;!  ane  another.  These  apparent  contradictions  have  arisen  from  the 
,|^anety  of  appearances  under  which  the  scrofulous  diathesis  presents 
adself,  and  from  its  different  effects  in  different  cases.  For  instance, 
..  his  diathesis  seems  sometimes  to  hasten  the  progress  of  a local 
I nflammatory  disease,  and  at  other  times  to  prolong  the  process  of 
_ nflanimation.  Beer"*  has  distinguished  different  classes  of  scrofulous 
;i  jatients  ; and,  indeed,  it  requires  but  little  experience  of  scrofulous 
■hseases  to  observe  that  those  individuals  whose  texture  throughout 
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is  extremely  lax,  who  have  the  nose  and  upper  lip  almost  constantly 
swoln  and  scurfy,  the  abdomen  uncommonly  distended,  and  who  aie 
aft'ected  so  frequently  with  chronic  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
form  a sub-class  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  general  subjects  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  latter  are  lively  and  irritable,  and 
are  rarely  affected  with  the  external  lymphatic  swellings,  the  crusta  j 
lactea,  tinea  capitis,  ophthalmia  tarsi,  running  from  the  ears,  and  | 
diseased  joints,  to  which  the  former  sub-class  are  so  very  liable. 
Beer  asserts,  that  the  first  sub-class  are  more  subject  to  the  pustular 
variety  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  the  second  to  the  phlyctenular; 
and  that  the  disease  is  generally  much  more  tedious  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  intolerance  of  light  is 
not  nearly  so  considerable  in  the  first  class  as  in  the  second ; the 
pain  not  so  acute,  the  long-continued  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
eyelids  not  nearly  so  common  ; the  disease  not  at  all  so  apt  to  pass 
into  iritis,  but  more  liable  to  be  attended  by  inflammation  of  the 
Meibomian  follicles,  and  this  sometimes  passing  into  puro-mucous 


Mr  VVardrop  has  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Edin 
buro-h  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  an  account  of  what  he 
calls  the  exanthematous  ophthalmia,  which  seems  to  be  noUnng  else 
than  the  disease  we  are  now  considering.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
the  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  a disease  quite  distinct  froin  the  exan- 
thematous; but  he  neglects  to  point  out  a single  diagnostic  symptom 
by  which  the  one  could  be  known  from  the  other,  while  his  descrip- 
tion corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  given 
by  Beer  and  others.  Mr  Wardrop  admits  that  persons  of  a scro- 
fulous constitution  are  very  subject  to  the  exanthematous  ophthalmia, 

» from  the  same  causes,”  he  adds,  » which  render  them  also  parti- 
cularly  liable  to  many  other  diseases  ; but  neither  the  character  o 
the  ophthalmia,”  says  he,  « nor  the  eruptions  with  which  it  is  con 
nected,  are  necessarily  derived  from  a scrofulous  diathesis,  n 
does  the  disease  appear  in  those  alone  where  the  f f 

ran  be  detected.”  This  looks  like  a sort  of  apology  for  those  wh( 
are  the  subjects  of  this  disease.  Not  only  is  the  terra  ^^<^^ihematous 
as  applied  by  Mr  Wardrop,  nosologically  incorrect,  but  his  assertioi 
as  to  the  nob-scrofulous  nature  of  the  disease  is 
proof,  and  the  giving  this  out  as  a newly  distinguished  ophthalmi« 

M^ ChHstian,  of  Liverpool,  says®  he  can  distinguish  the  sen 
fulous  from  the  porriginous  ophthalmia,  and  f ^ 

is  excited  by  the  contact  of  porriginous  matter,  carried  by  the 
gers  of  the  child,  from  the  ears  or  head,  to  the  eyes.  Iheie 

some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  hint  may  very 
of  preventinf^  as  much  as  possible  the  child  from  touchin^,  . 

porriginous  or  other  eruption  on  its  head, 

its  finders  to  the  eyes.  1 believe,  however,  that  Mr  Chris  iai*a 
porrigTnous  ophthalmia  is  merely  the  disease  we  are  now  ; 

and  that  his  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  chronic  catarrha  p 
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...  scrofulous  patients.  This  last  appears  also  to  be  the  disease  re- 
ferred to  by  Lugol,  when  he  speaks  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

2.  Food  Air  Exercise — Clothing.  While  without  any  hesita- 
1 tion  we  regard  the  scrofulous  constitution  as  the  chief  predisposino’ 
< cause  of  this  ophthalmia,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  other 
remote  causes  evidently  operate  in  its  production;  namely,  improper 
diet,  Avant  of  air  and  exercise,  and  insufficient  clothing.  It  is  from 


' . - uiuuuijg.  11  IS  iron 

the  operation  of  these  causes  that  this  ophthalmia  and  other  scro- 
fulous diseases  are  so  frequent  in  large  and  crowded  towns,  and 
[prevail  so  abundantly  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  live  in 
nnarrow  streets  and  alleys,  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere,  confined 
'to  a scanty  and  unnutritious  diet,  regardless  of  cleanliness  and  ill- 
: protected  from  changes  of  weather. 

3.  Climate.  Our  variable  climate  is  a powerful  promoter  of 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  while  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  inland 
'parts  of  Italy  for  instance,  this  disease  is  rare,  even  among  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  whose  food  is  the  least  digestible  and  least 
nourishing,  \^^e  see  the  effects  of  climate  on  this  disease  in  the 
rapid  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  the  weather  becomes  either 
suddenly  cold  and  wet,  or  dry  and  warm.  All  the  symptoms  are 
-greatly  aggravated  by  the  former,  and  as  remarkably  relieved  by 
!the  latter.  New  attacks,  both  in  those  who  have  and  those  who 
laave  not  previously  suffered  from  this  disease,  are  most  prevalent 
iduring  north-easterly  winds.  ^ 

vefwrather^^*^^^^’  especially  to  cold  and 

i 2.  Measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  small-pox  rouse  into  activity  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  I'hese  diseases  themselves  affect  the  Les, 
land  leave  them  tender,  and  apt  to  fall  into  this  ophthalmia.  ^ 

■ . Catatrhal  ophthalmia,  brought  on  in  the  common  way,  is 

^')hlyct'enular^^  degenerate,  in  scrofulous  children,  into  the 

-andleiTTr*'^  T especially  by 

" n T exciting  cause  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

. leething  is  a frequent  exciting  cause.  It  would  appear  that 
tile  commnmnQf _ 


rnm  uauac.  ii  wouiQ  appear  that 

Eoi  nf  second  and  third 

»ZZni  W "'"■'■e.  teething  excites 

nSwtis  and  ultimately  phlyctenular  con- 

■ oldi  Ptotlfced  by  particles  of  dust  lodging  in  the 

iSsioL  slight  blows,  and  the  like,  are  often  the 

'•CMsional  Muses  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 

I iiis  Sm  ' Mnch°r““F  ?i'’®  ''.'"■y  cautious  prognosis  in 

I aent  moH  j-  depends  on  the  patient  s pursuing  the  treat- 

i onsidpralY^i^^  complete,  but  for  a 

relapse; 

distant  "r.-  ^"d  directed  to  make 

l^esymptomT  observe  a recurrence  of  any  of 
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Wlien  ulcers  are  present  on  the  cornea,  specks  must  necessarily 
follow.  These  will  prove  more  or  less  obstinate  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  previous  ulceration,  and  will  iinpede_  vision  in  propor- 
tion as  thet  extend  more  or  less  over  the  pupil.  Perforating  ulcer, 
followed  by  protrusion  of  the  iris,  leaves  almost  iinilormly  a dense 

leuconia,  with  deformed  pupil.  ^ ^ 

I have  already  mentioned  the  danger  of  iritis,  retinitis,  &c.  super- 
vening to  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  I may  add  that  in  after-life  many  , 
beconTe  amaurotic,  with  hardness  of  the  eye,  and  glaucoma,  who  m j 
youth  suffered  from  this  disease.  Eyes  which  have  been  long  and  j 
Lverelv  affected  with  scrofulous  inflammation  are  never  so  good  I 
afterwards,  and  are  more  apt  than  others  to  become  amaurotic,  it 
they  are  much  fatigued,  or  if  other  detrimental  causes  come  into 
operation,  such  as  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  &c. 

Treatment.  We  are  obliged  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  phlyc- 
tenular ophthalmia  in  very  different  language  from  what  we  employ 
in  advisiiig  remedies  for  almost  any  other^  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  eye»  In  other  ophthalmiee,  we  say,  hollow  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  we  recommend,  and  the  disease  will  speedily  be  over- 
come. We  speak  thus  of  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  of  se>e  < 
others,  but  we  cannot  speak  in  this  way  of  the  phlyctenular.  We 
are  forced  to  confess  that  in  many  cases  this  ophthalmia  proies 
rebellious.  If  it  be  asked  why  it  does  not  yield  even  to  the  best 
dlectcd  treatment,  we  answer  this  question  by  proposing  another ; 
namely,  X does  an  inflamed  gland  of  the  neck  in  a scrofulous 
Mvidial  pVove  so  troublesome,  going  on  to  suppurate  in  spite  of 
every  means  adopted  to  promote  resolution,  and  after  it  has  suppu- 
rited  rdTurst,  continuing  to  discharge  for  years?  The  serfdom 
constitution  is  the  cause  of  the  extreme  tediousness  of  this  ophthalmia 
as  well  as  of  the  frequently  intractable  nature  of  other  scrofuloui 
diseases  * and  till  we  discover  means  for  curing  scrofula,  this  op  ^ 
fhalmia  will  continue  occasionally  to  mock,  by  its  stubbornness,  evei 

rare  indeed  that  medical  treatment  does  not  greatly  moderate  t 
■symptonrs  and  avert  .. 

not  blame  himself  too  much,  J"  can^^ 

with  which,  in  such  cases,  he  is  jg  in  the  smalhi'a 

change,  and  but  too  seldom  can  ameliorate  eve 


ange,  anci  out  luu  ociixvsi.*  . 

‘'"fn  ?he  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  hif 
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, in  mind  that  it  depends  on  a constitutional  cause.  To  endeavour 
; I to  relieve  the  local  affection,  therefore,  will  not  be  sufficient.  We 
must  improve  the  general  health. 

I General  remedies.  1.  Bleeding.  General  blood-letting  is  hardly 
t ever  required  ; nor  need  local  bleeding  be  had  recourse  to,  unless 
t considerable  febrile  excitement,  as  well  as  local  distress,  be  present. 

When  the  inflammatory  action  runs  higher  than  ordinary,  or  where 
i it  is  suddenly  or  violently  augmented  by  the  formation  of  ulcers  on 
i the  cornea,  it  is  proper  to  moderate  the  impetus  of  the  blood  by  the 
< application  of  leeches  to  the  eyelids  or  the  temple.  If  the  constitu- 
ttion  is  not  as  yet  impaired  by  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and 
! the  employment  of  many  debilitating  remedies,  repeated  recourse 
I must  be  had  to  the  use  of  leeches,  so  long  as  the  redness  of  the 
{ conjunctiva  is  considerable,  and  the  intolerance  of  light  acute.  It 
tmust  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  not  unfrequently  we  may  dis- 
i pense  with  bleeding  entirely,  cither  by  putting  the  patient  under 
tthe  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  or  by  the  administration  of  the  sul- 
;phate  of  quina;  and  that  by  depletion  alone,  no  case  of  this  disease 
fcan  ever  be  cured.  On  the  contrary,  repeated  bleedings,  without 
rthe  use  of  other  remedies,  reduce  too  much  the  general  strength, 
r and  render  the  eye  more  susceptible  of  destructive  changes. 

2.  Emetics  and  nauseatits.  One  of  the  most  powerful  and  suc- 
ccessful  methods  of  treating  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  is  by  means  of 
t tartar  emetic,  either  in  such  doses  as  to  produce  vomiting;  in 
5 smaller  quantities  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  excite  nausea ; or 
ccombined  with  a purgative.  There  is  perhaps  no  remedy  in  the 
»whole  materia  niedica  which  possesses  equal  powers  of  a sedative  kind 
dn  this  disease.  It  reduces  very  considerably  the  necessity  of  gen- 
t-eral  and  local  blood-letting. 

I I generally  commence  the  treatment  with  an  emetic,  either  of 

II  ipecacuan  or  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  uniformly  with  good  effects. 
IFour  grains  of  the  tartrate  being  dissolved  in  G ounces  of  w'ater,  a 
•table-spoonful  is  given  every  five  minutes  till  free  vomiting  is  pro- 
• duced. 

< In  cases  where  there  is  considerable  quickness  of  pulse,  and  heat 
f of  skin,  I frequently  put  the  patient  on  a course  of  nauseants,  or  of 
j.  emeto-cathartics.  For  instance,  to  an  adult  a mixture  may  be  given 
j of  1 or  4 grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  from  1 to  2 ounces  of  sul- 
j phate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  a pound  of  water.  Of  this  solution 
\ or  3 table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  half  hour  till  vomiting 
i|  is  excited;  after  which,  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
) three,  four,  or  six  hours,  as  circumstances  may  require.  This  is 
^ the  method  to  be  followed  in  acute  cases.  In  chronic  cases,  the 
I iiauseant  may  be  exhibited  in  longer  intervals.  It  may  then  be 
h niore  conveniently  exhibited  in  pills ; each  pill  containing  from  a 
I quarter  to  half  a grain  or  more  of  the  tartar  emetic.  ° 

\ In  cases  of  children,  the  same  solution  of  tartar  emetic  and  salts 
may  be  employed,  or  a solution  of  tartar  emetic  by  itself,  or  powders 
\ ‘'t  the  same  rubbed  up  with  a little  sugar.  From  the  12th  to  the 
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6tb  of  a grain  may  be  given,  according  to  the  age  of  tlie  child, 
thrice  a-day.  When  there  is  much  febrile  excitement,  this  plan  will 
often  prove  effectual,  while  purgatives  or  tonics  would  produce  little 
or  no  good. 

3.  Purgatives.  In  children  labouring  under  phlyctenular  oph- 
thalmia, there  is  commonly  a full  and  hard  abdomen,  and  a loaded 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Even  in  feeble  and  emaciated 
children,  it  will  usually  be  found,  that,  by  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives, a laro-e  quantity  of  morbid  feculent  matter  will  be  discharged. 

In  such  cashes,  the  administration  of  purgatives  is  followed  by  mark- 
ed benefit;  and  without  these,  other  remedies  avail  but  little.  In 
recent  cases,  a purge  of  calomel,  with  jalap,  rhubarb,  or  scaramony, 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  attack  of  ophthalmia  altogether. 
Such  a purgative  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or 
more  days,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  It  not  only 
empties  the  bowels;  but  reduces  very  powerfully  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  affected  part,  increases  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
and  restores  to  a healthy  state  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. It  proves,  in  short,  alterative,  as  well  as  depletive;  and  its 
usf  as  such  may  be  persisted  in,  in  many  cases,  for  a length  of  time, 
with  very  decided  benefit.  I have  found  the  purgative  plan  to  be 
more  useful  than  any  other,  in  those  cases  in  which  an  impetigin- 
ous eruption  over  the  body  accompanies  the  affection  of  the  eyes. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  push  its  debilitating  action 

too  far.  1 i.  • 

4.  Sulphate  of  quina  and  other  tonics.  There  are  several  tonic 

remedies,  which  prove  strikingly  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  i 

phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  • ■ 

After  a trial  of  numerous  and  various  internal  remedies  in  tins  j 
disease,  I have  found  none  so  useful  as  the  sulphate  of  quina.  It 
exercises  a remarkable  power  over  the  constitutional  disorder  which 
attends  this  ophthalmia,  and  thereby  over  the  local  complaint.  1 he 
dose  which  I employ  is  generally  a grain  thrice  a-dey ; in  very  young 
children,  half  a gr'ain ; and  in  adolescents  or  adults,  2 grams,  it  , 
may  be  given  rubbed  up  with  a little  sugar  ; but  it  appeys  to  | 
best  ivhen  administered  in  solution.  For  this  purpose,  1 use  the 
acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum,  to  which  I add  a sufficient  quantit}  \ 
of  syrup  and  water.  In  most  instances,  the  eftects  are  very  remyk-i 
able.  Althoufrh  1 have  met  with  a few  cases  which  appeared  to  ^ 
resist  its  beneficial  influence,  in  most  of  the  little  patients  to  whomi 
I have  administered  sulphate  of  quina,  it  has  acted  as  a charm 
abating,  commonly  in  a few  days,  the  excessive  into leraye 
and  profuse  epiphora,  promoting  the  absorption  of  phlyctenufe,  andli 
Lining  the  cicatriza'tion  of  ulcere  of  the  cornea.  Ae  soon  a th 
stomach  has  been  cleared  by  an  emetic,  and  the  bowels  put  to  c'o 


by  r^aled  do^s  of  calomA  with  rhubarb,  or  some  other  such  pur- 
gitive,  the  use  of  this  medicine  may  be  boS""; 


fSy  ;’u[ch  and  ihelln  horw^ens^nall  dos'es  of  tartar  emetic  ^ 
be  preferable,  or  when  an  impetiginous  eruption  is  observed  on  th  \ 
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surface  of  the  body,  in  which  case  a course  of  purgatives  ought  to 
be  adopted. 

I cannot  forbear  quoting  from  the  journals  of  the  Glasgow  Eye 
Infirmary  the  two  following  cases,  illustrative  of  the  good  effects  of 
sulphate  of  quina. 


Case  216. — Jane  Thomson,  aged  nine,  was  admitted  on  the  23d  of  July  1828, 

■ with  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  of  the  right  eye,  of  14  days’  standing.  There  was 
a deep  ulcer  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  surrounded  by  a broad  effusion  of 

I lymph ; and  there  was  an  onyx  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  She  was 
i affected  with  night-sweats,  and  was  much  reduced  in  general  health  by  bleeding, 

] purging,  and  blistering.  She  was  ordered  to  take  3 grains  of  quina  daily,  a drop 
of  the  nitras  argenti  solution  was  applied  to  the  eye,  and  she  had  the  murias  hy- 
drargyri  collyrium. 

On  the  24th,  the  onyx  was  all  but  gone.  On  the  27th,  the  ulcer  was  reported 
as  contracted.  On  the  29th,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  bowel  complaint,  she 
was  ordered  2 grains  of  calomel  with  a quarter  of  a grain  of  opium  at  bedtime. 
After  this,  the  case  continued  steadily  to  improve,  the  ulcer  cicatrized,  the  eye 
became  strong,  and  the  leucoma  grew  thin.  In  all  probability,  the  cornea  would 
? speedily  have  been  penetrated  by  the  ulcer,  if  the  depletory  treatment  had  been 
persisted  in,  which  this  patient  w’as  undergoing  before  she  came  to  the  Eye  Infir- 
r mary.  Within  24  hours,  the  sulphate  of  quina  had  evidently  arrested  the  pro- 
£ gross  of  the  disease. 

Case  217. — James  Tassie,  aged  eight,  was  admitted  on  the  15th  of  August 
; 1828,  with  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  of  the  right  eye.  He  had  been  troubled  with 
: this  complaint,  more  or  less,  for  seven  years.  There  was  formerly  a considerable 
i albugo  on  the  right  cornea,  but  it  had  diminished  much  till  within  a fortnight 
' before  his  admission,  when  a relapse  took  place.  The  cornea  appeared  to  be 
rrough  and  nebulous,  but  the  intolerance  of  light  was  so  great  that  it  was  with 
idifficulty  that  any  part  of  it  could  be  exposed.  The  nitras  argenti  solution  w'as 
.applied,  and  he  had  a solution  of  tartar  emetic,  in  divided  doses,  till  vomiting  was 
^produced.  Next  day  he  could  open  the  eye  better,  and  an  ony  x was  now  observed 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  which  had  not  been  perceived  on  the  previous 
^day.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a grain  of  sulphate  of  quina  thrice  a-day,  and  to 
;!use  the  murias  hy'drargyri  collyrium.  By  the  18th,  the  onyx  was  gone.  The 
' extract  of  belladonna  was  applied  to  the  eyebrow  and  forehead,  some  fears  being 
entertained  regarding  the  state  of  the  iris.  By  the  20th,  the  intolerance  of  light 
having  considerably  subsided,  the  cornea  could  be  more  completely  seen.  The 

■ centre  of  it  was  found  to  be  perforated  by  an  ulcer,  and  the  pupil  contracted.  On 
'■:the  22d,  the  eye  continued  easier,  but  the  iris  was  observed  to  be  every'where  in 

contact  with  the  cornea.  The  sulphate  of  quina,  belladonna,  and  collyrium,  were 
continued.  On  the  27th,  the  iris  appeared  to  be  returning  a little  into  its  natural 
i place,  the  pupil  was  partly  visible,  and  he  saw  a little  with  the  eye.  On  the  28th, 

• the  pupil  was  evidently  expanding  and  the  cornea  clearing.  By  the  1st  of  Sep- 
s teniber,  the  pupil  was  free  of  the  cornea,  except  at  its  inner  edge,  where  it  still 
adhered  by  a single  point.  By  the  IGth,  the  iris  was  entirely  free.  Soon  after 
? this,  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  cicatrized,  the  speck  gradually  cleared,  and  the  eye 
' retained  a very  considerable  share  of  vision. 


This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing  recoveries 
from  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  involved  iris,  which  I 
I have  met  with.  The  recovery  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  salu- 
' tary  operation  of  the  sulphate  of  quina  on  the  inflammatory  afiec- 
i tion,  and  to  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  belladonna. 

Chalybeates  stand  next  to  the  sulphate  of  quina  among  the  tonic 
i medicines  worthy  of  confidence  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  scrofulous 
i ophthalmia}.  The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  tartrate 
I ot  potash  and  iron,  are  the  forms  which  I have  found  most  usefid. 
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They  are  more  effectual,  however,  in  the  pustular  than  in  the  phlyc- 
tenular ophthalmia. 

I'he  mineral  acids,  and  especially  the  sulphuric,  will  also  be 

found  useful.  . . 

VVc  nic\y  set  down  the  cold  b<ith  as  a very  efficient  tonic  in  scro- 
fulous  ophthalmia;  but  it  is  not  to  be  employed  till  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  tepid  bath  will 
prove  soothing  and  refreshing,  and  ought  to  be  frecpiently  employ- 
ed.  A tepid  salt-water  bath  is  highly  useful.  I have  known  the  = 
tepid  pediluvium  every  night  for  weeks  or  months  together  very 
serviceable;  also  warm  fomentations  of  the  belly,  as  in  infantile  re-  ■ 


mitting  fever.  , t ..  x-  i i 

The  employment  of  tonics,  both  medicinal  and  dietetical,  must 

be  continued  long  after  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, in  order,  if  possible,  to  communicate  to  the  constitution  that 
deo-ree  of  vio-our,  which  may  enable  it  to  resist  any  tendency  to  re- 
lapse, which  may  still  linger  in  the  eyes,  and  which,  were  this  pre- 
caution not  adopted,  might,  on  exposure  to  the  slightest  exciting 

cause,  lead  to  a new  and  severe  attack.  r • 

VVe  may  class  change  of  air  among  the  tonic  remedies  tor  this 
disease  or  rather  among  the  preventives,  which  are  to  be  employed 
after  a first  attack  is  subdued.  A dry  warm  inland  situation  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  sea-coast.  The  glare  from  the  sea  is  very  apt  to 
ao-cn-avate  slight  attacks,  and  give  rise  to  relapses. 

^5.  Antacids.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  phlyctenular  oph- 
thalmia frequently  depends  on  acid  generated  in  the  stomach,  and 
proceeding  into  the  bowels,  mixing  there  with  the  bile,  and  produc- 
ing green  stools  and  general  irrigation  \\  hen  this  ^ 


rdief  may  often  be  obtained  by  using  antacids, 

monia,  with  tincture  of  gentian,  as  recommended  by  Dr  Charles 
ArmsJrong^  in  common  cases  of  scrofula,  I have  employed  with  good 
effect.  A^n  excellent  antacid  and  laxative  remedy  m this  disease  is 
the  common  combination  of  rhubarb  and  super-carbonate  of  soda. 

6.  Mercury.  Calomel  is  very  often  administered  in  ph  yctenular 
ophthalmia;  more  frequently,  however,  as  a 
alterative.  That  this  medicine  is  often  injurious 
not  admit  of  doubt.  That  their  constitutions  are  shattered  by  an 
ndi  criminate  use  of  calomel,  and  that  in  this  way  they  are  rendered 
mo"e  susceptible  of  suffering  from  the  exciting 
is  a truth  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  overlooked  to  a most  lame 

^^Given  as  an  alterative  in  phlyctenular 

to  say:  it  was  administered  before  the  irritation  attending  the  am 

stage  of  the  disease  was  moderated  by  decided  ad-i 

letting,  and  the  use  of  calomel  with! 

vantage  from  the  exhibition  of  blue  pul,  with  advan- «*l| 

opiuin.  Insom, cases  this  combination  may  be  p^ 

tage,  till  the  mouth  is  affected  ; as  was  done  in  the  folloi  ^ 
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Case  218.— Isabella  Fitzsimmons,  aged  nine,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow 
Eye  Infirmary,  3d  August  1831,  with  the  following  syniptoms.  Numerous 
phlyctenulee  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  right  cornea,  considerable  reticular  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva ; tongue  whire  ; is  feverish  and  tosses  during  the 
night. 

A solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  in  divided  doses,  was  ordered  as  an  emetic, 
and  the  4 grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  eye.  On  the  5th, 
the  phlyctenulae  was  observed  to  be  diminishing  in  size,  and  the  redness  was  less. 
On  the  9th,  the  symptoms  still  abated.  On  the  12th  the  phlyctenulae  were  all 
but  gone. 

On  the  l7th,  a new  phlyctenula  was  observed  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 
She  was  ordered  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  On  the  19th,  there  was 
general  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva.  On  the  21st,  a small  ulcer  was  present 
on  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  She  was  ordered  12  grains  of  sulphate  of  quina  in 
a 12  ounce  solution  ; a table-spoonful  to  be  taken  thrice  a-day.  On  the  2d  Sept, 
the  inflammation  was  found  to  be  increased,  with  an  onyx  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cornea.  Six  leeches  were  applied  to  the  right  lids ; a dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap  administered,  and  the  quina  augmented  to  ^i  in  12  ounces.  Next  day,  a 
blister  was  applied  behind  the  ear.  On  the  8th,  the  onyx  was  less.  On  the 
9th,  the  quina  was  increased  to  3i.  On  the  13th,  a considerable  effusion  of  lymph 
was  observed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  below  tbe  level  of  the  ulcer. 
The  eye  was  evidently  in  imminent  danger.  Extract  of  belladonna  was  smeared 
on  the  brow  and  upper  lid.  The  quina  was  continued,  but  as  this  is  a remedy  of 
little,  if  any,  power  over  adhesive  inflammation,  2 grains  of  calomel,  with  the 
third  of  a grain  of  opium,  were  ordered  at  bedtime. 

On  the  15th,  the  pupil  w;is  somewhat  dilated,  and  the  lymph  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cornea  was  less.  On  the  16th,  the  lymph  was  much  diminished. 
On  the  18th,  it  was  all  but  gone.  The  ulcer  was  still  deep,  but  smooth.  Numer- 
I ous  red  vessels  were  seen  creeping  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  pupil 
: still  kept  dilated.  The  remedies  were  continued  as  ordered  on  the  13th. 


On  the  22d,  the  pupil  was  widely  dilated,  the  lymph  completely  gone,  the  ulcer 
( contracted,  and  the  cornea  free  of  red  vessels.  The  belladonna  was  omitted.  On 
! the  27th,  the  calomel  and  opium  were  stopped.  On  the  1st  November,  a very 
r small  leucoma  was  the  only  remaining  symptom. 

This  case  affords  a good  example  of  the  spread  of  inflammation 
1 from  the  investing  membrane  of  the  cornea  to  its  proper  substance, 
i and  from  this  to  its  lining  membrane.  It  shows  the  danger  of  trust- 
i ing  to  quina  in  every  circumstance  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and 
I the  favourable  influence  of  calomel  and  opium  in  adhesive  inflamma- 
t tion  of  the  cornea. 

7.  Diaphoretics.  Keeping  up  a healthy  action  of  the  skin  is  of 
vmuch  importance.  This  may  be  done  by  the  tepid  bath  every 
s second  or  third  day,  followed  in  adults  by  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush. 

I Dover’s  powder  at  bedtime  sometimes  proves  useful,  by  promoting 

I I a healthy  action  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  soothing  irritation,  and  pro- 
I curing  sleep.  In  cases  where  the  perspiration  is  immoderate,  this 
' medicine  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  good  effects  than  where  the 
!•  surface  of  the  body  is  dry  and  husky.  Tartar  emetic  operates  also 

'With  good  effect  on  the  skin,  and  sympathetically  on  the  conjunctiva. 

8.  Diet.  During  the  continuance  of  an  attack  of  active  inflam- 
- luation,  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  from  all  kinds  of  fermented 
^ and  heating  liquors,  should  be  strictly  enjoined;  but  when  the  acute 

symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  disease  has  assumed  a chronic 
character,  the  patient  ought  to  be  put  upon  rather  a generous  diet. 
As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  unwholesome  food  is  one  of  the  chief 
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causes  of  this  ophthalmia  among  the  poor,  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  procure  for  the  patients  in  these  circumstances  a more  invigor- 
ating diet.  It  is  necessary  strictly  to  forbid  the  use  of  articles  likely 
to  derange  the  stomach ; as,  pastry  of  every  sort,  comfits,  vegetable 
jellies,  and  preserves;  and  indigestible  substances,  as,  unripe  fruits, 
nuts,  raisins,  and  the  like. 

9.  Temper.  This  disease  is  extremely  apt  to  render  the  child 
fretful,  and  by  mismanagement  to  lay  the  foundation  of  bad  temper, 
whicb,  in  its  turn,  tends  much  to  prolong  and  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms. We  find  in  good-natured  children,  and  in  those  who  are 
under  proper  management,  that  the  disease  disappears  much  more 
readily;  while  in  spoiled  children,  who  cry  perhaps  for  hours  after 
the  eyes  are  examined,  or  after  the  application  of  any  remedy,  it  is 
apt  to  become  almost  incurable.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  excite 
hope  in  the  patient. 

10.  Early  rest.  “ Si  enim  quid  est  juvans  oculos,  est  somnus 
ipse.”* 

1 1 . Position  in  bed.  The  head  should  be  raised  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  the  night.  On  no  account,  ought  the  child  to  be  suf- 
fered to  lie  burying  its  face  in  the  pillow. 

Local  remedies.  I . Shading  the  eyes.  The  morbid  irritability 
w'hich  marks  this  disease  so  strikingly  through  all  its  stages  is  to  be 
relieved  by  wearing  a broad  green  shade  over  the  forehead;  and  by 
avoiding  all  employment  of  the  eyes  upon  minute  objects,  especially 
in  a strong  light.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to 
a dark  room,  nor  to  forbid  him  going  abroad  in  fine  weather.  We 
often  see  children,  labouring  under  this  ophthalmia,  having  hand- 
kerchiefs bound  over  their  eyes,  especially  when  they  are  taken  out 
of  doors.  This  practice  is  decidedly  injurious,  heating  the  eyes  too 
much,  adding  to  the  intolerance  of  light,  and  often  producing  a 
squint,  if  one  eye  only  is  covered. 

2.  Evaporation.  In  recent  slight  attacks,  the  inflammation,  pain, 
and  irritability,  may  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  evaporating  and 
slightly  astringent  lotions,  applied  tepid  or  cold  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient.  In  most  instances,  they  agree  better  in 
the  tepid  state.  A decoction  of  poppy-heads,  with  a few  drops  of 
alcohol;  water,  acidulated  with  a little  vinegar,  and  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  added;  a weak  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia;  a little  rose  wafer;  or  a solution  of  1 grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  8 ounces  of  water,  will  often  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  eyelids,  face,  and  head, 
generallv  gives  relief  in  this  ophthalmia;  but  in  many  cases  the  re- 
action which  follows  is  hurtful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  alum 
curd,  and  vinegar  poultices,  enclosed  in  a thin  linen  bag,  and  laid 
over  the  lids  at  bedtime. 

3.  Fomentations.  When  the  symptoms  are  in  any  degree  severe 
or  of  long  continuance,  wmrm  soothing  applications  will  be  found 
more  useful  than  cold  ones.  With  a bit  ot  sponge  or  flannel,  the 
eves  mav  be  fomented  once  or  oftener  in  the  day  with  hot  decoction 
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of  chamomile  flowers,  or  of  poppy-heads,  or  with  a hot  infusion  of 
opium.  Much  relief  is  experienced  from  exposing  the  eyes  to  the 
steam  of  warm  w'ater,  or  the  vapour  of  laudanum,  or  camphor, 
raised  by  means  of  a cupful  of  hot  water.  Belladonna  and  hyos- 
cyamus  in  vapour  or  in  fomentation  are  of  great  service  in  relieving 
the  intolerance  of  light.  A solution  of  1 grain  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  6 grains  of  sal  ammoniac,  in  8 ounces  of  water,  with  2 
drachms  of  vinum  belladonnse,  is  the  collyrium  which  I have  found 
the  most  useful.  It  is  to  be  used  warm,  thrice  a-day ; and  after 
the  eyelids  are  carefully  bathed  with  it  externally,  for  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  a little  of  it  ought  to  be  allow'ed  to  flow  in  upon  the 
eye.  Warm  poultices  during  the  night  are  often  useful.  They  are 
to  be  made  with  crumb  of  bread,  w'arm  water,  and  a little  fresh 
butter  ; and  not  with  milk. 

4.  Scarification  of  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  especially  in  chronic 
cases,  where  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  much  loaded  wdth  red 
vessels,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  cure.  In 

' cases  of  vascular  speck,  division  of  the  fasciculus  of  vessels  running 
over  the  sclerotica  to  the  albugo,  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  ; 
no  other  remedy  having  the  same  power  in  checking  this  very 
I annoying  and  dangerous  symptom. 

5.  Counter-irritation.  In  scrofulous  subjects  we  frequently  find 
1 that  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  one  part  relieves  another  part 
' which  was  previously  suffering.  Imitating  this  natural  conversion 
••  of  disease,  we  employ  blistering  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  gen- 
t erally  with  great  benefit.  The  intolerance  of  light  is  often  suddenly 
'.removed  by  this  remedy,  the  child  being  enabled,  in  a few  hours 
'after  the  blister  rises,  to  open  its  eyes,  although  it  had  not  done  so 
Tor  months  before.  The  temples,  behind  the  ears,  the  crowm  and 
iback  of  the  head,  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  the  situations 
igenerally  chosen  for  the  application  of  blisters.  The  last  is  the  most 
;painful,  but  not  the  least  effectual.  In  general,  the  discharge  ought 

to  be  kept  up,  by  the  use  of  some  stimulating  dressing;  or,  if  this 
is  not' done,  a quick  succession  of  blisters  ought  to  be  employed. 

Friction  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  tartar  emetic  ointment  is 
.'Sometimes  had  recourse  to  in  this  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
j'ling  out  a crop  of  pustules.  This  is  a practice  much  more  painful 

[ than  blistering,  the  pustular  erujition  sometimes  spreads  over  the 
body  and  causes  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  the  pus- 
tules, if  considerable  in  size,  leave  indelible  pits,  and,  from  misman- 
I agement  of  the  remedy,  large  portions  of  skin  are  sometimes  made 
1 to  slough;  so  that  on  the  whole  blistering  is  preferable.  Dr  Salo- 
1 mon  regards  the  tartar  emetic  eruption,  as  the  only  sure  remedy  for 
! the  intolerance  of  light.® 

Issues  on  the  neck  or  on  the  arm  are  beneficial,  both  in  relieving 
j|  the  symptoms  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  and  in  preventing  re- 
I lapses. 

I 6.  Stimulants  applied  to  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  eye,  in  this 
I disease,  are  decidedly  useful.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  effect 
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a cure  without  them.  The  impetiginous  state  of  the  conjunctiva, 
or  in  other  words  of  the  skin  covering  the  eye,  in  this  ophthalmia, 
not  merely  bears  stimulants,  but  like  most  other  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases,  is  benefited  by  their  application,  if  they  be  well  chosen, 
carefully  used,  and  properly  timed.  They  often  act  as  the  best 
local  sedatives,  if  applied  after  the  acute  inflammatory  excitement 
is  subdued  by  the  general  remedies  already  enumerated.  Employed 
before  this  is  effected,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  prove  hurtful.  In 
this  respect  the  treatment  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  puro-mucous  inflammations  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva; for  in  them  we  employ  stimulants  from  the  very  first,  but  in 
the  phlyctenular  we  must  delay,  till  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are 
somewhat  abated. 

Various  stimulants  have  been  used  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia;  but 
the  nitras  argenti  solution  and  the  red  precipitate  salve  are  the  most 
deserving  of  confidence.  Next  to  them,  I would  place  the  vinum 
opii.  Whichever  be  selected,  its  application  must  be  continued 
with  regularity  once  a-day,  or  once  every  two  days,  the  child  being 
laid  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  head  fixed  between  the  knees,  and 
the  lid  opened  so  as  fully  to  expose  the  diseased  membrane. 

The  solution  of  4 grains  of  the  nitras  argenti  in  1 ounce  of 
distilled  water  is  the  stimulant  which  I generally  employ.  It  evi- 
dently possesses  very  considerable  power  in  abating  the  vascularity 
of  the  conjunctiva,  hastening  the  absorption  of  phlyctenula?,  cica- 
trizing ulcers,  and  clearing  specks  of  the  cornea.  The  relief  which 
it  affords  to  the  intolerance  of  light  is  not  the  least  of  its  good 
effects.  We  not  unfrequently  observe  that  a single  application  of 
this  remedy  will  effect  so  much  relief  by  next  day,  that  the  patient 
is  able  in  a moderate  light  to  keep  the  eyes  half  open,  without 
uneasiness,  although  previously  he  could  not  bear  the  least  accession 
of  light.  In  producing  this  effect,  it  probably  operates  by  inducing 
the  healing  of  minute  ulcerations,  and  the  contraction  of  enlarged 
blood-vessels,  both  of  which  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sand  in  the 
eye,  to  spasm  of  the  'lids,  and  epiphora.  Whenever  ulceration  is 
present  on  the  cornea,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  solution  of 
nitras  argenti.  A stronger  solution  than  that  of  4 grains  to  the 
ounce  may  be  employed,  and  with  a small  camel-hair  pencil  applied 
directly  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  witliout  permitting  the  solution 
to  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  eye. 

The  staining  of  the  conjunctiva  of  an  Indelible  olive  hue,  and  the 
black  cicatrice  of  the  cornea,  which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  are  serious  objections  to  this  remedy.  I am 
unable  to  say  any  thing  farther  regarding  the  latter  effect,  than 
simply  that  I am  convinced  of  the  fact.  The  former  effect  is  the 
result  only  of  a long-continued  application  of  the  solution  in  question, 
and  may  therefore  be  avoided. 

7.  Solid  caustic.  When  an  ulcer  threatens  to  penetrate  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  or  when  it  has  already  perforated 
it,  it  is  proper  to  touch  the  ulcer,  or,  if  there  is  prolapsus  of  tin? 
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iris,  the  myoccphalon,  every  second  or  third  day,  with  a pencil  of 
lunar  caustic,  filed  to  a sharp  point.  Scarpa  has  given*"  the  best 
account  of  the  effects  of  this  remedy,  to  wliich  I shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer,  under  the  head  of  Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. 

8.  Belladonna.  The  case  of  James  Tassie,  already  detailed  at 
page  423,  strikingly  illustrates  the  utility  of  applying  the  extract 
of  belladonna  in  cases  of  central  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  Even  when 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  involved  in  such  an  ulcer,  the  dilating 
power  of  the  belladonna  may  be  sufficient  to  free  it,  and  thus  to 
preserve  the  pupil  entire.  In  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  near  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  I am  inclined  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  bella- 
donna ; for,  while  the  dilatation  cannot,  in  this  case,  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  remove  the  iris  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer,  I believe  the 
state  into  which  the  iris  is  thrown,  is  apt  to  favour  rather  than  pre- 
vent prolapsus. 

Belladonna  is  of  great  service  in  subduing  the  intolerance  of 
I light ; indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a specific  for  this  distressing 
symptom.  The  best  mode  of  applying  it,  is  to  expose  the  eyes  to 
: its  vinous  solution,  raised  into  vapour,  by  means  of  a tea-cupful  of 
! boiling  water.  An  ointment,  containing  extract  of  belladonna, 

1 rubbed  round  the  eye,  is  serviceable  ; as  is  also  the  collyriura  of 
I murias  hydrargyri  with  .vinum  belladonnae,  already  noticed. 

Belapses.  No  disease  is  so  apt  to  recur  as  phlyctenular  oph- 
Ithalmia.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  children  who  have  once 
! suffered  from  it  to  be  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  inspection 
<of  their  medical  attendant,  who  must  endeavour  promptly  to  subdue 
« every  symptom  of  a re-attack,  and  to  conduct  his  patients  safely 
t through  that  period  of  life  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  disease. 
In  this  way  much  mischief  will  easily  be  prevented,  w’hich,  should 
tthe  disease  be  neglected,  may  require  years  to  remove,  or  prove 
caltogether  beyond  remedy. 


’ Conjunctivitis  scrofulosa.  Scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

2 Beitrage  fur  practische  Medizin  und  Ophthalmiatrik ; Vol.  i.  p.  3 ; Leipzig, 
1812. 

3 Mirault,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine  ; Tome  xx.  p.  477;  Paris,  1829. 

* Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  ; Vol.  i.  p.  593;  Wein,  1813. 

5 Glasgow  Medical  Journal ; Vol.  i.  p.  32  ; Glasgow,  1828. 

•5  Weller,  Krankheiten  des  menschlichen  Auges.  p.  469  ; Wien,  1831. 

’’’  Essay  on  Scrofula ; in  which  an  Account  of  the  Effect  of  the  Carbonas 
Ammoniae,  as  a Remedy  in  that  Disease,  is  submitted  to  the  Medical  Profession ; 
1 London,  1812. 

3 Fallopius. 

" Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  329 ; Dresden, 
1832. 

*"  Trattato  delle  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi ; Vol.  i.  p.  280;  Pavia,  1816. 
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MORBILLOUS  AND  SCARLATINOUS  OPHTHALMIiE. 


SECTION  X PUSTULAR  OPHTHALMIA.* 

The  pustular  variety  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  distinguished 
from  the  phlyctenular  in  the  following  respects. 

1 . Instead  of  minute  elevated  points,  on  the  cornea,  or  close  to 
its  edge,  we  observe  in  the  present  disease,  one  or  more  pretty 
large  aphthm,  which  bursting,  form  broad  elevated  ulcers,  generally 
at  the  distance  of  half  a line  or  a line  from  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.  Although  we  call  this  disease  pustular  ophthalmia,  the 
eruption  which  takes  place  on  the  conjunctiva,  is  not  properly  one 
of  pustules.  No  purulent  matter  is  discharged  when  tliey  burst, 
but  only  a watery  fluid,  so  that  they  are  rather  aphthae  than 
pustules. 

2.  The  redness,  instead  of  being  fascicular  is  rather  reticular. 

It  radiates  commonly  round  the  pustules,  but  is  sometimes  pretty 
generally  spread  over  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  occasionally  attended 
with  small  ecchymoses  under  that  membrane. 

3.  The  pustular  ophthalmia  is  often  combined  with  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis. 

4.  There  is  much  less  intolerance  of  light  in  pustular  than  in  i 
phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  often  none,  and  never  the  continued 
blepharospasmus  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  disease. 

5.  We  never  meet  with  pustular  ophthalmia  in  teething  children.  ; 

The  common  subjects  are  children  of  10  or  12  years  of  age,  and  j 
not  unfrequently  young  adults.  i 

6.  The  pustular  ophthalmia  is  less  dangerous  and  more  tractable  | 

than  the  phlyctenular,  into  which,  or  into  the  scrofulo-catarrhal,  it  j 
sometimes  has  a tendency  to  pass.  i 

Treatment.  Pustular  ophthalmia  generally  yields  readily  to  a 
few  simple  remedies.  ' 

1.  The  eye  is  to  be  touched  once  a-day  with  a solution  of  10  ' 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  bathed  . 
thrice  a-day  with  a solution  of  1 grain  of  muriate  of  mercury  in  8 
ounces  of  water. 

2. *  After  a smart  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  from  10  to  20  grains  of  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  thrice 
a-day. 


' Aphthous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  Morgan. 


SECTION  XI. MORBILLOUS  AND  SCARLATINOUS  OPHTHALMI.®. 

A certain  degree  of  conjunctivitis  always  attends  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  but  is  in  general  much  less  severe  than  the  variolous 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  In  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  the  change 
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which  the  skin  undergoes,  amounts  to  little  more  than  vascular 
. congestion,  and  the  conjunctiva,  a prolongation  of  skin,  betrays 
I therefore  little  more  during  the  presence  of  these  diseases,  than 
j some  degree  of  redness,  with  intolerance  of  light,  slight  pain,  and 
« epiphora.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  phlyctenul®,  onyx, 
land  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  brought  on  by  the  morbillous  and  scarla- 
ttinous  ophthalmise,  particularly  when  the  subject  is  scrofulous. 
1 Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  either  of  these  ophthalmi®  from 
tthe  scrofulous  till  the  eruption  of  the  skin  makes  its  appearance. 
I On  the  other  hand,  we  often  hear  of  the  dregs  of  the  measles 
(or  scarlet  fever  producing  affections  of  the  eye  and  eyelids.  By 
tthis,  is  generally  meant  that  the  scrofulous  diathesis  has  been  called 
iinto  action  by  these  diseases,  and  that  ophthalmia  tarsi,  or  phlyc- 
ttenular  conjunctivitis  has  been  the  result. 

In  measles  there  is  a catarrhal  affection  of  the  Schneiderian 
imembrane,  with  sneezing  and  cough,  and  occasionally  the  attending 
i-conjunctivitis  is  not  so  much  eruptive  as  blenorrhoeal.  I have 
jjseen  cases  in  which  the  eye  had  been  destroyed  by  severe  puro- 
liimucous  ophthalmia  excited  by  measles.  In  scrofulous  subjects, 
t.*exposed  to  cold  after  measles,  a puro-mucous  inflammation  of  tlie 
cconjunctiva,  or  scrofulo-catarrhal  ophthalmia,  is  a frequent  occur- 
rrence.  In  weakly  ill-nourished  infants,  cough,  great  emaciation,  and 
uulceration  of  the  cornea,  ending  in  staphyloma,  are  not  uncommon 
isequelse  of  measles. 

In  some  rare  cases  of  scarlatinous  ophthalmia,  the  iris  and  capsule 
oof  the  lens  become  aftected.  I operated,  some  time  ago,  on  a boy 
oof  about  eight  years  of  age,  in  whom  specks  of  the  anterior  hemi- 
tsphere  of  the  capsule  were  brought  on  in  this  way. 

Treatment.  The  affection  of  the  eye  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
ddoes  not  in  general  require  active  treatment.  The  eyes  should  be 
guarded  from  strong  light,  bathed  occasionally  with  tepid  water, 
iind  the  bowels  kept  freely  open.  If  the  symptoms  are  more 
than  commonly  severe,  leeches  may  be  set  on  the  temples,  and 
)3listers  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
nitras  argenti  solution  will  be  found  highly  useful,  whether  the 
ophthalmia  be  eruptive  or  puro-mucous.  Sulphate  of  quina  may 
«e  given  internally  with  good  effects. 


SECTION  XII. — VARIOLOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

In  former  times,  small-pox  proved  but  too  often  the  cause  of 
oerious  injury  to  the  eyes,  or  even  of  entire  loss  of  sight.  It  was 
'>>y  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  partial  and  total  staphyloma.  But 
since  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  and  still  more  of  vaccination, 
|mch  injurious  effects  from  variolous  ophthalmia,  are  comparatively 
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Symptoms.  In  most  cases  of  small-pox,  pustules  form  on  the 
external  surface,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  eyelids.  When  they 
are  numerous,  as  in  confluent  small-pox,  they  cause  such  swelling 
of  the  lids  as  completely  to  close  the  eyes.  As  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, matter  is  discharged  partly  from  the  Meibomian  follicles, 
partly  from  the  variolous  pustules,  the  eyelids  are  glued  together 
so  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  opened  for  days,  and  merely  from  this 
state,  without  any  pustules  being  formed  on  the  conjunctiva,  the 
eyes  are  irritated  and  painful.  At  last,  as  the  disease  subsides,  the 
swelling  of  the  lids  falls,  so  that  they  are  again  opened,  and  the  eyes 
may  be  found  uninjured.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  vulgar  talk  of 
persons  being  blind  in  small-pox  for  so  many  days,  and  recovering 
their  sight.  But  although  the  cornea  has  not  suffered  in  such  cases, 
the  eyelids  and  the  lacrymal  apparatus  are  often  left  in  an  injured 
state ; and  not  unfrequently  small-pox  proves  the  exciting  cause  of 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  which  may  continue 
troublesome  for  years.  The  small-pox  pustules  on  the  lids  are  apt 
to  destroy  the  eyelashes,  to  leave  red  marks  and  scars,  render  the 
edges  irregular,  and  liable  to  inflammation  and  excoriation  from 
slight  causes,  and  to  produce  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  very  frequently 
trichiasis  and  distichiasis.  Chronic  blenorrhoca  of  the  lacrymal 
sac,  and  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  are  also  frequent  sequelae  of 
small-pox. 

Schemes  have  been  proposed  for  preventing  the  pustules  of  small-  • 
pox  from  spreading  to  the  face,  or  at  least  for  moderating  the  effects 
of  the  eruption.  We  find  that  this  disease  is  apt  to  attack  with  ^ 
peculiar  severity  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  labouring  at  , 
the  time  under  accidental  irritation,  and  hence  it  has  been  suppos- 
ed that  soothing  applications  might  moderate  the  eruption  and  its  ; 
effects.  Covering  the  face  with  a cloth  spread  with  cerate,  and 
fomenting  it  from  time  to  time  with  chamomile  decoction,  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  can  do  no  harm.  When  the  pus-  r 
tules  on  the  eyelids  are  fully  matured,  we  may  afford  considerable  i 
relief  by  pricking  them  one  by  one  with  a needle,  so  as  to  evacuate 
their  contents;  and  by  carefully  removing  the  crusts  which  form  ' 
after  the  pustules  burst,  having  first  softened  them  with  some  mild  || 
ointment.  The  lids  are  frequently  to  be  bathed  with  tepid  milk  ^ 
and  water,  and  bits  of  soft  rag  moistened  with  the  same  are  to  be  C 
laid  over  them.  | 

There  is  in  every  case  of  small-pox,  some  redness  of  the  con-  r 
junctiva,  constituting  the  primary  variolous  ophthalmia.  But  dan-  a 
ger  has  chiefly  been  apprehended  from  the  formation  of  a variolous  ^ 
pustule  or  pustules  on  the  cornea.  A pustule  on  the  cornea,  form-  ^ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  general  eruption,  would  certainly  be  extremely 
apt  to  prove  destructive.  The  pustule  bursting,  an  ulcer  would  be  ^ 
formed,  winch  would  probably  deepen  and  spread.  If  the  cornea  m 
w'ere  penetrated,  the  iris  would  advance  and  adhere  to  the  cornea,  iji  > 
and  the  pupil  might  thus  be  obliterated.  A considerable  portion  o ? 
the  cornea  being  destroyed  by  ulceration,  partial  staphyloma  mig  f 
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he  the  result.  In  had  cases,  almost  the  whole  of  the  cornea  niio-ht 
be  destroyed,  by  infiltration  of  matter  and  ulceration,  and  total 
t staphyloma  would  then  ensue. 

During  the  suppurative  stage  of  small-pox  it  is  difficult  to  say 
. what  extent  of  mischief  may  be  going  on  in  the  eye,  under  the  closed 
iand  swoln  eyelids.  If  the  patient  feels  pain  in  the  ball  itself,  with 
j dryness,  stiffness,  and  a sensation  of  sand  in  the  eye  ; if  the  uneasi- 
i:ness  be  much  increased  on  attempting  to  move  the  eye,  or  on  ex- 
: posing  it  to  light  even  through  the  swoln  lids;  and  if  in  addition  to 
tthe  matter  discharged  from  the  pustules  on  the  edges  of  the  lids 
• and  from  the  Meibomian  follicles,  there  is  a frequent  discharge  of 
hot  tears,  then  it  is  probable  that  there  is  acute  variolous  conjunc- 
tivitis. If  the  eye  is  easy,  only  shut  up  from  the  state  of  the  lids, 
there  is  probably  no  danger. 

The  eyes  are  not  safe,  even  after  the  small-pox  pustules  over  the 
body  have  blackened  and  the  scabs  fallen  off.  I have  seen  both 
pustule  of  the  cornea  and  onyx,  produced  after  the  general  eruption 
was  completely  gone.  This  has  been  called,  with  sufficient  propriety, 

^ 'Secondary  variolous  ophthalmia.  It  generally  occurs  about  the  12th 
^ day  of  the  eruption,  when  the  pustules  over  the  body  are  subsid- 
^ ;ing,  but  sometimes  as  late  as  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  patient 
i has  recovered  from  the  primary  disease.  It  is  not  considered  so 
f -severe  an  affection  as  the  primary,  but  is  still  dangerous  in  reo-ard 
I to  vision.  ^ ° 

f A dull  whitish  point  is  observed  in  the  cornea,  with  surroundino" 
haziness ; the  whiteness  becomes  more  extensive,  amouritino-  per- 
haps to  the  12th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  the  part  becomes 
yellow.  It  two  or  more  such  points  should  form,  the  whole  cornea 
-is  rendered  nebulous;  or  this  effect  may  be  produced  even  from  one 
arge  variolous  pustule.  An  onyx  at  the  same  time  may  appear  at 
r.he  lovver  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  sclerotica  is  reddened.  Pain 
yiiid  epiphora  are  excited  on  exposure  to  light. 

p secondary  variolous  ophthalmia  seldom  leads  to  destruction 
|.ot  the  cornea,  unless  the  case  is  altogether  neglected.  By  proper 
*-  treatnient,  the  matter  of  the  pustules  or  onyx  is  generally  absorbed. 

n 0 her  cases,  ulceration  takes  place,  leaving,  after  cicatrization, 
r permanent  leucoma  or  white  speck.  The  surrounding  haziness 
the  cornea  is  gradually  dissipated;  vision  is  injured  accordino- 
t of  the  leucoma.  By  the  formation  of  an 

i Pvon  ‘ 1 cases  of  this  sort  be  restored. 

I imo  ^ staphyloma  has  formed,  this  operation  is  some- 

I nnrf  ^PV^oable.  The  whole  cornea  is  occasionally  destroyed  by 
I and  ulceration  in  the  course  of  secondary  variolous 

in  el  h staphyloma.  This  rarely  happens 
i lom  9f  secondary  fever.  Indeed  we  sel- 

i ;kin  . secondary  variolous  ophthalmia,  unless  where  the 

i he  eye  fSr,  eonstituhonal  symptoms  run  liiglt,  and 

, je  tails  into  a complete  phlegmonous  ophthalmitis,  the  case  is 

y 2 F 
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apt  to  terniiuate  fatally.  Puncturing  the  eye  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  Louis*  recommended,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

The  general  notion,  that  pustules  are  apt  to  form  on  the  con- 
junctiva and  cornea,  at  the  time  of  the  general  eruption,  has  been 
opposed  by  Dr  George  Gregory.  In  a report*  of  some  observations 
of  his  at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  he  is  made  to  say,  that 
except  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  trachea,  no 
mucous  membrane  is  capable  of  taking  on  the  variolous  action. 
Even  the  eye,  which  so  frequently  suffers  from  small-pox.  Dr  Gre- 
gory affirms  to  do  so  from  common  inflammation  only,  tlie  pustule 
on  the  cornea,  not  appearing  till  the  eruption  is  on  the  decline,  and 
therefore  not  being  a primary  or  essential  feature  of  the  disease. 

I have  never  seen  a primary  variolous  pustule  on  the  cornea,  nor 
on  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  Dr  W.  Brown  informs  me,  that, 
along  with  the  primary  eruption,  he  once  saw  a pustule  on  the 
inside  of  the  lower  lid.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  are 
occasionally  pustules  on  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva  and  even  on  the 
cornea.  The  opinion  of  Dr  Gregory  has  been  supported  by  Mr 
Marson,*  whose  position,  as  surgeon  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital  in 
London,  has  afforded  him  opportunities  for  investigating  the  point  i 
- in  question.  Mr  Marson  has  never  seen  a small-pox  pustule  on  the  I 
eye.  The  eye  appears  to  him  to  possess  complete  immunity  from  | 
the  primary  eruption.  He  considers  the  destructive  inflammation 
of  the  eye  which  follows  small-pox  as  entirely  a secondary  affection, 
and  as  analogous  to  the  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  a frequent  sequela  of  the  disease. 

Treatment.  The  best  general  treatment  of  small-pox  must  be 
followed  ; a moderate  temperature,  tepid  ablution,  and  a cool  regi- 
men. Emetics  are  occasionally  useful ; even  blood-letting  may  be 
cautiously  employed  in  some  cases,  and  laxatives  are  always  to  be 
administered.  If  the  eyes  arc  particularly  aftected,  they  must  be 
frequently  bathed  with  tepid  water  or  poppy  decoction,  and  the 
edges  of  the  lids  smeared  with  a little  cold  cream.  In  many  cases, 
the  lids  are  so  much  swoln,  and  so  completely  sealed  up,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  application  to  the  conjunctiva,  till 
the  eruption  begins  to  fade  and  the  swelling  to  fall.  Leeches  may 
be  applied,  not  only  without  impropriety,  but  with  decided  advan- 
tage, behind  the  ears  or  on  the  temples,  and  followed,  if  it  appear 
necessary,  by  blisters.  Perhaps  we  might  prevent  the  eyes  from 
becoming  much  affected,  by  applying  leeches  behind  the  ears.  Two 
or  three  leeches  being  allowed  to  hang  till  they  fall  off,  two  or  three 
others  are  to  be  applied,  and  so  on,  till  a considerable  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  abstracted.  This  is  likely  to  reduce  the  irritation 
about  the  face,  and  to  save  the  eyes.  About  the  8th  or  9th  day 
of  the  eruption,  free  purging  will  be  found  useful,  not  merely  in 
reducing  the  suppurative  fever,  but  in  relieving  the  uneasy  and 
inflamed  state  of  the  eyes.  The  lids  now  begin  to  be  opened,  so 
that  a little  fluid  can  be  injected  between  them  and  the  eyeball.  A 
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^v\'eak  solution  of  nitras  argenti,  or  diluted  vinum  opii,  may  be  used 
,for  this  purpose. 

; As  for  the  treatment  of  secondary  variolous  ophthalmia,  I have 

i. found  tartar  emetic,  given  so  as  to  vomit  and  purge  freely,  to  be 

j. productive  of  the  best  etfects,  evidently  abating  the  inflammation, 
nand  promoting  the  absorption  of  any  pustule  or  onyx  which  may 
hhave  formed.  Leeches  and  blisters  are  also  useful.  As  soon  as  the 
iiinflammation  is  somewhat  abated  by  these  means,  advantage  will  be 
^'^ained  by  putting  the  patient  on  a course  of  sulphate  of  quina.  In 
ceases  of  chronic  ulcer,  mercury  acts  very  beneficially.  Undiluted 
(Nvinum  opii  appears  to  answer  best  as  a local  application.  The  eye 
^as  to  be  touched  with  it  once  a-day.  Belladonna  is  to  be  applied  to 
tUie  eyebrow,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated. 


* See  case  of  two  sisters,  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgic, 
ITome  xiii.  p.  281  ; 12mo  ; Paris,  1774. 

^ London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  v.  p.,222  ; London,  1880. 

3 Ibid.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  204  ; London,  1839. 


SECTION  XIII. ERYSIPELATOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

I 

Idiopathic  erysipelatous  conjunctivitis  is  a rare  disease.  It  is 
(-easily  discriminated  from  any  other  form  of  conjunctival  inflamma- 
*tion. 

Symptoms.  It  commences  with  a slight  feeling  of  tension  in  the 
t^ye,  and  parts  immediately  surrounding  it.  The  conjunctiva  be- 
icomes  of  a pale  red  colour  ; and  rises  in  soft,  yellowish-red  vesicles 
iTound  the  cornea.  These  take  a different  form  from  every  motion 
(of  the  eyelids,  and  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  project  from 
! between  their  edges.  On  strained  or  rapid  motion  of  the  eyeball, 

■ or  eyelids,  the  patient  feels  a pricking  pain  in  the  eye.  When  the 
eeyelids  are  a little  open,  the  vesicles  give  the  patient  the  appear- 
■lance  of  one  who  is  weeping,  and  we  expect  that  every  moment  the 
?tears  will  drop  from  his  eye;  but  on  a nearer  inspection,  and  on 
.pressing  down  the  lower  eyelid,  we  discover  the  mistake,  into  which 
■we  are  the  more  ready  to  fall,  as  during  this  inflammation  there 
(frequently  is  a discharge  of  tears,  especially  on  sudden  changes  of 
t temperature.  The  eye  is  somewhat  impatient  of  light.  No  other 
diseased  appearances  are  observed  in  tbe  eye  itself;  and  the  eyelids 
may  be  entirely  free  from  redness  or  swelling.  At  the  end  of  the 
'acute  stage,  the  pain  of  the  whole  eye  is  increased,  still  exciting  in 
the  mind  of  the  patient  the  comparison  of  pressing  or  stretching, 
especially  on  moving  the  eye  or  eyelids. 

As  the  disease  continues,  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  increases, 
lit  becomes  indeed  so  generally  red,  that  we  discover  no  longer  a 
mere  network  of  blood-vessels,  but  a general,  yet  pale,  and  some- 
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times  livid  redness.  Yet  this  pale  red  colour  is  not  uniform.  It  is 
contrasted  with  spots  of  different  sizes,  of  a bright  red  colour,  which 
rise  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  substance  between 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica.  The  vesicles  become  more  con- 
siderable and  project  still  more  from  between  the  half-opened  eye- 
lids. The  spaces  between  the  vesicles  are  covered  with  a thin 
white  mucus,  which  is  secreted  in  unnatural  quantity  by  the  con- 
junctiva and  Meibomian  glands.  The  discharge  of  tears  is  also  in- 
creased. During  the  night  the  eyelids  are  glued  slightly  together, 
so  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  patient  opens  them  in  the 
morning  ; when  they  are  opened,  the  cornea  appears  somewhat 
dim  ; but  when  the  eye  has  been  carefully  cleared,  we  see  that  the 
apparent  dimness  of  the  cornea  rises  entirely  from  the  mucus  col- 
lected on  its  surface. 

As  the  disease  begins  to  subside,  the  secretion  of  mucus  returns  ’ 
to  its  natural  quantity,  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  gradually 
disappears,  and  those  portions  of  that  membrane  which  had  been 
elevated  in  vesicles,  re-approach  and  re-attach  themselves  to  the 
tunica  albuginea  and  sclerotica.  The  discharge  of  tears  ceases 
to  be  so  frequent  and  so  abundant.  The  spots  which  arose  from 
the  extravasation  of  blood  are  the  last  symptom  to  disappear.  They 
become  of  a yellowish-red  colour.  There  continues,  even  for  a long 
time,  such  a diminution  of  the  connexion  between  the  conjunctiva  and  i 
sclerotica  at  these  places,  that  the  conjunctiva  falls  into  wrinkles 
whenever  the  eyeball  is  moved.  It  is  long  before  it  recovers  com- 
pletely its  natural  pliancy  and  pellucidness. 

Causes.  This  disease  arises  from  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere, 
slight  blows,  the  stings  of  insects,  and  various  other  causes. 

Treatment.  Much  depletion  is  not  necessary.  The  exhibition  of 
a purgative,  the  opening  of  the  vesicles  with  the  point  of  a lancet, 
and  tiie  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  system  by  gentle  diaphoretics, 
will  in  most  cases  constitute  the  whole  of  the  necessary  means  of 
cure. 

Case  219. — Mary  Macdonald,  aged  20,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye 
Infirmary,  on  the  1st  March  1832,  eight  days  before  which  she  had  rigors, 
followed  by  headach  and  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  without 
any  Uffection  of  the  integuments.  . The  conjunctivse  were  of  a pale  red  colour, 
and  on  one  side  the  membrane  hung  in  soft  masses  from  between  the  eyelids. 
The  tongue  was  white,  and  the  patient  complained  of  thirst.  She  had  applied 
leeclies  to  the  temples,  and  taken  a dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  She  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  affection  of  her  eyes  to  exposure  to  the  emanation  from  a , 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  She  was  ordered  1 grain  of  muriate  of  mercury  in  8 
ounces  of  water,  as  a collyrium. 

On  the  2d,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctivae  was  much  abated,  and  the  eyes 
easier.  The  four-grain  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  in- 
flamed surface. 

On  the  6th,  the  swelling  was  gone,  and  the  redness  much  less.  The  solution 
and  collyrium  were  continued. 

On  the  10th,  she  was  ordered  ^J*  of  precijiitated  carbonate  of  iron  thrice  a-day ; 
gnd  on  the  18th,  was  dismissed  cured. 
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f SECTION  XIV RHEUMATIC  OPHTHALMIA.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  three  inflammatory  diseases 
'of  the  eye,  most  frequently  arising  in  adults  from  atmospheric  influ- 
•ences,  are  the  catarrhal,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  catarrho-rheumatic. 

Diagnosis.  The  following  particulars  will  serve  sufficiently  to 
jidistinguish  rheumatic  from  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

1 .  Seat  of  the  disease.  The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  an  affection 
I'of  the  conjunctiva  ; the  rheumatic  has  its  seat  in  the  albuginea  and 
'Sclerotica,  and  frequently  extends  to  the  iris. 

' 2.  Redness.  The  redness  in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  reticular, 

.land  the  turgid  vessels  are  evidently  conjunctival ; in  the  rheumatic, 
tthe  chief  redness  is  radiated  or  zonular,  {Fig.  47.)  and  seated  under 
■the  conjunctiva,  or  in  the  deep-seated  conjunctival  network.  We 
laiever  see  spots  of  blood  extravasated  under  the  conjunctiva  in 
rrheumatic  ophthalmia ; whereas  this  is  a frequent  occurrence  in 
■catarrhal. 

3.  Nature  of  the  inflammation.  The  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  an 
linflammation  of  a mucous  membrane,  and  is  a blenorrhoeal  or  pro- 
1 fluvial  disease,  attended  with  an  increased  and  morbid  secretion  of 
iinucus ; the  rheumatic  attacks  the  fibrous  membranes  of  the  organ 
of  vision,  and  is  unattended  by  any  morbid  secretion  from  the  sur- 
fface  of  the  eye. 

4.  Pam.  The  pain  in  the  catarrhal  ophthalmia  arises  on  the 
:surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  compared  to  the  sensation  of  rough- 
mess,  or  to  the  feeling  which  might  be  excited  by  sand  or  broken 
j glass  under  the  eyelids,  does  not  extend  to  the  head,  and  is  felt 
imost  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  eyes  begin  to  be  moved;  the  pain 
'of  the  eyes  in  the  rheumatic  ophthalmia  is  pulsative  and  deep-seated, 
Ithe  chief  pain,  however,  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  round  the  orbit,  in 
‘the  eyebrow,  temple,  cheek,  and  side  of  the  nose,  and  is  severely 

aggravated  from  sunset  till  sunrise. 

Were  I asked,  “ What  is  meant  by  rheumatic  ophthalmia  ?’'  I 
should  answer  to  the  following  effect : — 

1 . By  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  1 mean  simply  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  membrane  of  the  eye,  (the  sclerotica,)  and  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  similar  structure,  excited  by  exposure  to  cold. 

2.  I do  not  believe  this  ophthalmia  to  be  an  inflammation  diff’er- 
ing  in  kind  from  common  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  what  has  been  called  the  rheumatic  habit,  or  diathesis. 
\^  hen  atmospheric  influence  produces  catarrh,  we  never  hear  the 
occurrence  referred  to  a mucous  diathesis;  nor,  when  pleuritis 
arises  from  the  same  cause  do  we  attribute  the  disease  to  a serous 
diathesis.  The  same  exciting  cause,  affecting  a fibrous  instead  of  a 
mucous  or  a serous  membrane,  produces  a new  train  of  symptoms, 
dependent  not  on  the  constitution  of  the  person,  but  on  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  part  affected. 

3.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia  frequently  occurs  in  individuals  who 
have  never  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
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4.  When  rheumatism  quits  a joint  and  attacks  the  heart,  which  I 
have  known  prove  fatal,  we  say  it  is  a metastasis  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  situation  ; but  such  a translation  of  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion I have  never  myself  observed  in  regard  to  the  eye.  In  all  the 
cases  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis  which  I have  witnessed,  the  disease 
was  primary,  whether  in  rheumatic  or  non-rheumatic  subjects, 
never  metastatic. 

5.  I have  adopted  the  term  rheumatic  ophthalmia  ; but,  perhaps, 
sclerotitis  idiopathica  would  be  a truer  appellation.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  this  inflammation  of  the  eye  resembles 
rheumatism  in  its  exciting  causes,  its  accompanying  pain,  its 
exacerbations,  and  its  cure.  It  has  not  been  generally  recognised 
as  rheumatic,  probably  because  it  attacks  a structure  which  is 
covered  only  by  a thin  semitransparent  membrane,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  direct  examination ; while  the  other  seats  of  rheumatism, 
unlike  this,  are  hid  from  our  view  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  in- 
teguments, and  are  the  subjects,  therefore,  more  of  conjecture  than 
of  actual  observation. 

Degree  of  frequency.  The  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia  is  com,- 
paratively  a rare  disease.  For  one  case  of  pure  rheumatic,  we  meet 
wdth  perhaps  ten  cases  of  catarrhal  ojihthalmia,  and  six  of  that 
mixed  kind  called  catarrho-rheuinatic,  in  wdiich  both  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  are  affected,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  two  former 
ophthalmise  are  combined.  We  seldom  see  both  eyes  affected  with 
rheumatic  ophthalmia  at  once.  When  both  are  attacked,  the  one 
is  always  much  more  severely  inflamed  than  the  other. 

Local  symptoms.  1.  The  fasciculi  of  vessels  advance  in  radii 
tow'ards  the  edge,  and  sometimes  even  a little  over  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.  They  are  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  surround  the  cornea 
pretty  equally  on  all  sides.  They  are  larger  and  more  turgid  than 
the  radiating  vessels  seen  in  iritis,  and  rise  more  from  the  surface 
of  the  sclerotica.  The  conjunctivitis  which  attends  this  ophthalmia 
' is  slight,  and  never  such  as  to  mask  the  radiated  inflammation  of 
the  sclerotica. 

2.  There  is,  in  general,  no  tendency  to  chemosis  in  the  pure 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  nor  do  the  eyelids  take  part  in  the  disease. 

S’.  Dimness  of  vision  uniformly  attends  this  ophthalmia,  depend- 
ing on  an  accompanying  haziness  of  the  cornea  and  pupil,  attended 
by  a slight  contraction  of  the  latter,  and  sluggishness  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris.  If  only  one  eye  is  affected,  which,  at  least  for 
some  time,  is  generally  the  case,  the  pupil  of  that  eye  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  sound  eye.  The  iris  becomes  even 
slightly  discoloured ; it  becomes  greenish,  for  instance,  if  naturally 
blue  ; and  the  attending  iritis  may  go  on  to  evident  effusion  of  coag- 
ulable  lymph  within  the  pupil.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  a severe  degree  of  iritis  rarely  attends  rheumatic  ophthalmia.^ 

4.  Except  haziness  of  the  cornea  and  pupil,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  slight  eS'usiou,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to  witness  any 
other  of  the  secondary  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  pure  rheu- 
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■ niatic  oplitlialmia.  I have  not  seen  the  disease  terminate  in  any 
: form  of  suppuration  or  of  ulceration,  both  of  which  are  very  common 
: in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

5.  The  access  of  light  does  not  in  general  prove  very  distressing 
:to  the  patient.  The  affected  eye  feels  dry  and  hot  in  the  early 
I period  of  the  disease;  but  after  a time,  especially  when  the  symp- 
I toms  are  somewhat  abated  by  blood-letting,  there  is  a considerable 
I epiphora. 

6.  The  pain  which  attends  rheumatic  ophthalmia  at  its  com- 
I inencement  is  of  a stinging  kind,  and  extends  from  the  eyeball  to 
! the  orbit,  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  head.  These  parts  feel 

hot  to  the  patient,  and  even  to  the  hand  of  the  observer.  The  pain  is 
strikingly  augmented  by  warmth.  It  often  affects  the  forehead,  the 
cheek-bone,  and  the  teeth  ; extending  sometimes  even  to  the  lower 
jaw.  Occasionally,  it  is  precisely  confined  to  one  half  of  the  head. 
In  some  instances  it  is  severe  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  or  within  its 
cavities,  or  in  the  ear.  But,  above  all,  the  superior  margin  of  the 
orbit  is  its  chief  seat,  and  next  to  it  the  temple  and  the  cheek.  Not 
unfrequently  the  pain  has  the  acute  pulsatory  character  of  phlegmon, 
especially  when  felt  chiefly  in  the  eyeball ; in  other  cases,  and  par- 
ticularly around  the  orbit,  it  consists  rather  in  an  agonizing  kind  of 
feeling,  which  distresses  and  wearies  out  the  patience  of  the  person 
affected.  It  never  ceases  entirely,  so  long  as  the  disease  continues; 
but  it  varies  much  in  degree,  coming  on  with  severity  about  four, 
six,  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  continuing  during  the  night, 
becoming  most  severe  about  midnight,  and  abating  towards  five  or 
six  in  the  morning  ; till  then  totally  preventing  sleep,  and  occasion- 
ing great  distress.  The  patient  never  fails,  in  the  history  he  gives 
of  his  case,  to  insist  on  the  nocturnal  pain,  and  with  his  finger  to 
point  out  its  supra-ocular  or  circumorbital  seat.  It  is  much  more 
in  the  forehead,  temple,  cheek,  and  side  of  the  nose,  than  in  the 
eye.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  this  disease  the  periosteum 
in  and  round  the  orbit,  and  the  fascia  of  the  temporal  muscle,  struc- 
tures similar  in  nature  to  the  sclerotica,  are  also  affected  with  rheu- 
matism. The  chief  seat  of  the  pain,  however,  is  in  all  probability, 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  the  face,  and 
we  may  fairly  attribute  a considerable  portion  of  the  pain  to  the 
sympathy  which  these  nerves  have  with  those  distributed  to  the 
eyeball. 

Constitutimal  symptoms.  A considerable  degree  of  symptomatic 
fever  attends  this  disease,  increasing  along  with  the  nocturnal  par- 
oxysms of  pain.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent,  and  sometimes 
strong,  full,  and  hard.  The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  and  the 
mouth  ill-tasted ; there  is  more  or  less  nausea,  and  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry.  The  digestive  organs  are  deranged,  the  appetite  impair- 
ed, the  bowels  generally  confined,  and  the  excretions  morbid. 

The  progress  and  severity  of  the  disease  vary  much  in  different 
cases.  In  some  the  attack  is  slight,  and  soon  goes  off,  without  ])er- 
manently  injuring  the  organ.  At  other  times,  it  is  extremely  severe. 
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and,  if  misunderstood,  may  soon  destroy  vision.  Not  unfrequently 
the  disease  falls  into  a chronic  state,  without  being  very  severe. 

Exciting  causes.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia  may  be  distinctly  traced,  in 
most  instances,  to  exposure  of  the  eye  to  a continued  blast  of  cold  air, 
while  the  head  and  face  are  in  a state  of  perspiration.  The  patient, 
in  the  history  which  he  gives  of  his  case,  commonly  mentions  some 
particular  exposure  of  this  sort,  soon  after  which  the  redness  and 
rheumatic  pain  commenced ; for  example,  sleeping  with  the  head 
exposed  to  the  air  entering  by  a chink  in  the  wall,  or  by  a broken 
pane  of  glass ; travelling  during  the  night,  in  a carriage,  with  one 
side  of  the  head  close  to  a broken  window;  suddenly  issuing  from  a 
crowded  room  into  the  cold  air  of  the  street ; exposure  to  the  blast 
which  blows  from  the  stage  into  the  body  of  a theatre;  keeping  wet 
clothes  on  the  head  when  over-heated;  and  the  like. 

I have  not  observed  that  this  disease  is  much  more  apt  to  occur 
at  one  season  of  the  year  than  another.  It  is  certainly  more  pre- 
valent when  the  wind  is  cold  and  north-easterly.  It  is  much  more 
apt  to  attack  persons  of  middle  age  than  either  the  young  or  the 
old.  Indeed,  I have  never  seen  it  in  children,  nor  in  those  far 
advanced  in  life.  Probably  the  same  exciting  causes  which,  in 
persons  of  middle-life  and  robust  constitution,  are  apt  to  produce 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  would  in  a child  excite  catarrhal  or  scrofu- 
lous ophthalmia,  and  in  an  old  person  the  catarrho-rheumatic  or 
arthritic.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia  is  very  apt  to  re-attack  an  in- 
dividual who  has  previously  suffered  from  it. 

Treatment.  1.  Blood-letting.  In  all  cases  of  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia, it  is  necessary  to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm,  and  in 
general,  to  follow  this  up  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  fore- 
head and  temple.  I feel  myself  obliged  wholly  to  differ  from  Mr 
Wardrop’s  opinion,  that  patients  affected  with  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia neither  bear  bleeding  to  a great  extent,  nor  are  much  re- 
lieved by  this  remedy.  He  has  even  stated  the  little  relief  afforded 
by  bleeding  in  this  disease  as  one  of  its  diagnostic  characters.® 
This  entirely  disagrees  with  my  experience ; and  is,  I apprehend, 
altogether  contrary  to  what  we  observe  in  other  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. Bleeding,  both  general  and  local,  I have  uniformly  found 
extremely  useful  in  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  and  I believe  it  ought 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  omitted.  The  blood  drawn  is  generally  very 
buffy.  The  first  night  after  taking  from  15  to  20  ounces  from  the 
arm,  the  patient  is  often  so  much  relieved  as'  to  get  some  sleep, 
even  though  no  other  remedy  be  employed.  Next  day,  I am  in  the 
habit  of  applying  a dozen  of  leeches  around  the  eye  ; but,  if  the 
pulse  be  still  strong  and  full,  and  the  circumorbital  pain  not  relieved, 

I first  repeat  the  venesection,  and  I have  had  cases  under  my  care 
which  required  venesection  to  be  repeated  five  or  six  times,  before 
the  severe  circumorbital  pain  and  other  acute  symptoms  subsided  in 
any  considerable  degree.  i 

2.  Calomel  and  opium.  I have  never  failed  to  find  this  combina-  i 
tion  highly  useful  in  checking  the  circumorbital  pain,  and  dissipat-  f 
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ing  the  other  symptoms.  Two  pills,  each  containing  2 grains  of 
calomel,  with  half  a grain  of  opium,  are  to  be  administered  every 
evening  till  the  gums  begin  to  be  affected,  w'hen  the  calomel  may  be 
omitted,  and  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  substituted  for  the  opium. 
In  some  cases  more  frequent  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  may  be 
proper.  Mr  Wardrop  states  that  mercury,  given  in  this  disease  so 
as  to  produce  ptyalism,  aggravates  more  than  mitigates  the  symj)- 
toms.  This  does  not  correspond  with  what  I have  observed.  I do 
not,  indeed,  push  the  mercury  in  order  to  make  the  mouth  sore, 
hut  I have  not  witnessed  any  bad  effects  from  the  gums  becoming 
affected. 

.3.  Opiate  frictions.  The  patient  experiences  great  relief  from 
carefully  rubbing  the  forehead  and  temple  with  warm  laudanum,  or 
with  extract  of  belladonna  infused  in  laudanum.  This  ought  to  be 
done  about  an  hour  before  the  nocturnal  paroxysm  is  expected, 
which  it  will  greatly  lessen,  and  sometimes  entirely  prevent.  In 
chronic  cases,  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  tincture  of  cantharides 
form  a useful  liniment. 

4.  Blisters  behind  the  ear,  and  to  the  temple,  but  above  all  a 
large  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  will  he  found  useful. 

5.  Belladonna.  During  the  whole  course  of  rheumatic  ophthal- 
mia, the  pupil  of  the  affected  eye  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  in- 
ffuence  of  belladonna,  either  by  smearing  the  moistened  extract 
upon  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  every  evening  at  bedtime,  or  by  in- 
fusing 1 drachm  of  the  extract  in  each  ounce  of  the  laudanum 
which  is  used  for  rubbing  the  head. 

6.  Purgatives.  A smart  dose  of  laxative  medicine  ought  to  be 
administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  Afterwards, 
a laxative  clyster  every  morning,  or  a small  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
may  be  employed,  to  obviate  the  constipating  effects  of  the  opium. 
More  powerful  purgatives  are  now'  improper,  as  they  would  carry 
off  the  calomel  and  opium,  and  thereby  prevent  their  good  effects. 

7.  Sudorifcs.  The  warm  pediluvium  at  bedtime,  with  diluent 
drinks  towards  evening,  operating  along  with  the  opium,  will,  in 
general,  excite  a sufficient  degree  of  diaphoresis.  Mr  Wardrop 
recommends  antimonial  powder,  and  Beer  employed  guaiac,  for 
exciting  the  skin  in  this  disease. 

8.  Tonics.  Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quina,  or  of  the  mineral 
acids,  wdll  be  found  advantageous  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  during  convalescence.  In  old  mistreated  cases,  Fowler’s 
solution  sometimes  gives  great  relief,  in  doses  of  from  8 to  1 2 drops 
thrice  a-day. 

9.  Vinum  opii.  Applications  to  the  eye  itself  have  but  little 
power  over  this  disease.  Those  w'hich  are  so  useful  in  other  ophthal- 
niiae,  are  often  hurtful  in  the  rheumatic.  The  lunar  caustic  solution, 
for  instance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a specific  in  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia, is  in  the  present  disease  decidedly  injurious.  When  all 
the  febrile  and  painful  symptoms,  however,  are  gone,  and  little  more 
than  lingering  redness,  with  weakness  of  the  eye,  remains,  the  vinum 
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opii,  in  a diluted  state,  will  be  found  beneficial,  dropped  upon  the 
eye  twice  or  thrice,  or  the  pure  vinum  opii,  once,  daily. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  these  remedies  are  to  be  had 
recourse  to  in  the  first  instance.  I have  never  found  them  fail  in 
any  acute  case,  however  severe ; nor  have  1 witnessed  any  perma- 
nent sequelae,  when  the  plan  of  treatment  now  explained  was  adopted 
with  the  necessary  vigour. 


' Sclerotitis  rheumatica  vel  idiopathica. 

2 Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  x.  p.  13;  London,  1813. 


SECTION  XV CATAIIRHO-UHEUMATIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

This  compound  ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  also 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  dangerous  diseases  of  the  eye.  In 
old  persons  especially,  it  is  often  the  source  of  permanently  dimin- 
ished vision,  and  not  unfrequently  of  entire  loss  of  sight  in  the  eye 
attacked. 

Symptoms.  1.  As  both  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  are 
affected,  the  symptoms  are  more  complicated,  and  also  more  various, 
than  those  of  unmixed  conjunctivitis  or  sclerotitis.  , 

2.  The  feeling  of  roughness  or  of  sand  between  the  eyelids  and 
eyeball,  and  the  secretion  of  puriform  mucus,  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  the  part  taken  in  this  disease  by  the  conjunctiva.  The 
nocturnal  accession  of  racking  circumorbital  pain  marks  the  affec- 
tion of  the  sclerotica. 

3.  In  some  cases  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  conjunc- 
tivitis is  severe,  the  sclerotitis  slight;  but  more  frequently  the 
sclerotitis  is  severe,  and  the  conjunctivitis  not  so  considerable. 

4.  In  this  disease,  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  are  attacked 
simultaneously.  Occasionally  it  happens  in  the  course  of  pure 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  that  the  patient,  from  some  new  exposure, 
becomes  affected  also  with  catarrhal  conjunctivitis ; more  rarely 
does  an  attack  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis  supervene  in  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia. But  in  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  both  membranes 
appear  to  be  attacked  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
one  and  the  same  exciting  cause. 

5.  The  redness  is  evidently  both  conjunctival  and  sclerotic,  j 
Under  the  moveable  network  of  the  conjunctiva,  we  perceive  the  I 
immovable  zonular  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica.  In  pure  catar-  I 
rhal  ophthalmia,  the  sclerotica,  no  doubt,  participates  in  the  inflam- 
mation, but  no  paroxysms  of  rheumatic  pain  are  present ; the 
sclerotica’suffcrs  sympathetically,  not  primarily.  In  pure  rheumatic 
ophthalmia,  also,  the  conjunctiva  is  reddened,  from  contiguous  sym- 
pathy with  the  structure  which  it  covers,  just  as  the  skin  is  redden- 
ed over  a joint  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism ; but  neither  the 
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conjunctiva  in  the  one  instance,  nor  the  skin  in  the  other,  is  the 
seat  of  the  primary  disease.  Besides,  in  pure  rheumatic  ophthal- 
mia, the  conjunctiva  betrays  no  marks  of  proflu  vial  disease. 

6.  Chemosis,  or  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  subconjunctival  cel- 
lular membrane,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  attendant  on  catarrho- 
rheumatic  ophthalmia.  When  it  does  occur,  it  hides  from  view  the 
sclerotic  redness. 

7.  The  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  in  this  disease  is  never 
profuse,  and  seldom  opaque.  It  amounts,  in  general,  rather  to  a 
mere  increase  of  mucus,  than  to  a flow  of  pus,  and  renders  the  lids 
more  than  usually  moist  and  slippery. 

8.  The  eyelids  adhere  together  in  the  morning,  from  the  in- 
spissated mucus  and  Meibomian  secretion.  Not  unfrequently  the 
lids  are  also  externally  red  and  swoln. 

9.  Considerable  intolerance  of  light  and  epiphora  attend  this 
ophthalmia  in  all  its  stages ; but  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  structure  of  the  cornea  is  affected. 

10.  The  conjunctival  pain,  which  is  compared  to  the  feeling  pro- 
duced by  sand  between  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,  is  felt  most  in  the 
morning,  or  when  the  eyelids  are  moved.  The  sclerotic  pain  is 
nocturnal,  and  observes  the  same  pei’iods  of  renewal,  violence,  and 
abatement,  as  in  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  The  conjunctival  pain  is 
referred  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to  the  forehead. 
The  sclerotic  pain  is  either  immediately  under  the  eyebrow,  or  cir- 
cumorbital. 

11.  In  this  disease,  the  cornea  is  extremely  apt  to  suffer  from 
ulceration,  and  from  effusion  of  pus  between  its  lamellae.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  ophthalmia  to  which  adults  are  exposed,  in  which  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  and  onyx  are  so  frequent  as  in  the  catarrho-rheumatic. 
If  this  disease  is  neglected  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  especially  if 
the  patient  be  far  advanced  in  life,  we  almost  uniformly  meet  with 
one  or  other,  and  not  unfrequently  with  both,  of  these  symptoms. 

12.  The  ulcer  is  generally  peculiar,  in  so  far  as  it  is  apt  to 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  rarely  penetrates  deeply  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea.  It  seems  the  result  of  exfoliation  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva.  I have  seen  such  a 
portion  loose  and  raised  up  apparently  by  the  intervention  of  a fluid. 
It  must  be  this  appearance  which  Beer  describes  as  a phlyctenula ; 
but  it  is  more  extensive  than  a phlyctenula,  and  is  neither  so  cir- 
cular nor  so  circumscribed.  The  ulcer  which  ensues  from  the 
detachment  of  the  corneal  covering,  often  cicatrizes  without  leav- 
ing  any  opaque  speck,  the  cornea  remaining  merely  irregular,  as  if 
part  of  it  had  been  hacked  off  with  the  lancet ; and  of  course  vision, 
from  imperfect  refraction,  is  indistinct.  Professor  Beer  and  Mr 
W^ardrop  have  described  this  kind  of  ulcer  as  attendant  on  pure 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  but  I have  never  seen  it  except  in  catarrho- 
rheumatic  cases.  If  the  case  continues  to  be  neglected,  or  if  it  be 
mistreated,  the  ulcer  ceases  to  be  superficial,  the  substance  of  the 
cornea  is  more  deeply  attacked,  and  a leucoma  will  be  the  result. 
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13.  Onyx,  or  effusion  of  pus  between  the  lainellie,  or  into  tlie 
cellular  texture  of  the. cornea,  is  the  most  alarming  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  this  ophthalmia.  It  generally  commences  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea,  in  shape  like  the  white  spot  at  the  root  of  the 
nails,  its  upper  edge  presenting  a convexity.  It  gradually  in- 
creases, mounting  upwards,  separating  more  and  more  the  lamellae 
between  which  it  is  effused,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient.  It  reaches  not  unfrequently  to  such  a height  as  to 
implicate  more  than  half  of  the  cornea.  The  pus  of  an  onyx  in 
catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  is  very  rarely  absorbed.  The 
cornea  becomes  ulcerated  over  the  centre  of  the,  onyx  ; the  pus 
is  evacuated;  too  often  the  ulcer  penetrates  through  the  poste- 
rior lamellae  of  the  cornea ; the  aqueous  humour  escapes ; the 
iris  falls  forward  into  contact  with  the  ulcerated  cornea;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  these  parts  adhere  together,  and  if  much  of  the 
cornea  has  been  destroyed,  the  result  may  be  partial  or  total  sta- 
phyloma. 

14.  At  the  same  time  that  the  onyx  goes  on  advancing,  the  colour 
of  the  iris  changes,  and  there  is  commonly  an  effusion  of  lymph  into 
the  pupil,  which  becomes,  first  of  all,  less  vivid  in  its  motions,  then 
hazy  and  contracted,  and  at  last  perhaps  obliterated. 

15.  In  some  cases,  the  onyx  is  accompanied  by  hypopium  or 
effusion  of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  we  may  have  hypopium 
without  onyx.  In  other  cases  an  onyx  bursts  into  the  anterior 
chamber  ; false  hypopium  is  thus  produced,  and  ultimately  the  cor- 
nea gives  way. 

H).  If  fortunately  the  matter  of  an  onyx  be  absorbed,  albugo 
remains  for  a considerable  time,  but  gradually  diminishes,  and  may 
ultimately  almost  entirely  disappear.  If  the  onyx  is  dispersed  by 
the  cornea  giving  way,  leucoma  is  the  result  and  never  entirely 
disappears.  Staphyloma  cannot  result,  unless  the  cornea  has  been 
more  or  less  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  the  iris  has  become  par- 
tially or  totally  adherent  to  the  consequent  cicatrice.  Mr  VVardrop 
has  remarked,  that  partial  staphyloma  generally  affects  the  inferior 
half  of  the  cornea.*  The  reason  is,  that  partial  staphyloma  is 
commonly  the  consequence  of  onyx,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
takes  place  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 

17.  In  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  pulse  is  generally 
quick  and  sharp,  the  tongue  white,  and  mouth  ill-tasted.  The  noc- 
turnal pain  completely  prevents  sleep,  till  about  sunrise.  Catarrh 
sometimes  attends,  and  adds  to  the  febrile  symptoms. 

18.  We  generally  find  that  the  rheumatic  symptoms  yield  first  to 
treatment ; the  catarrhal  continuing  for  some  days  longer.  But  in 
some  cases  I have  observed  the  reverse  ; the  circumorbital  pain 
continuing,  at  least  in  a certain  degree,  after  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms were  gone. 

Causes.  The  causes  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  appear  to 
be  similar  atmospheric  influences  to  those  already  enumerated  as 
giving  rise  to  catarrhal,  and  rheumatic  ophthalmia;.  Amongst  the 
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poor,  the  disease  may,  in  general,  be  traced  to  cold,  to  which  the 
patients  have  been  exposed,  particularly  during  the  night,  from 
deficient  clothing  and  want  of  proper  shelter.  Like  other  inflam- 
matory and  I'heumatic  affections,  it  is  more  prevalent  during  the 
north-easterly  winds. 

Beer  thought  that  a cold  draught  of  air,  {eine  kalle.  Zugliift,')  play- 
ing upon  the  eye,  excited  rheumatic  ophthalmia;  and  that  foul  air 
(cm  zersetzer  verdorbener  Lufthreis)  caused  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
According  to  this  view,  air  at  once  corrupted  and  impelled  with 
force  against  the  eye,  especially  when  the  head  is  covered  with 
perspiration,  will  be  the  most  likely  cause  of  catarrho-rheumatic 
ophthalmia. 

That  the  discharge  from  the  conjunctiva  in  catarrho-rheumatic 
ophthalmia,  if  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a healthy  eye,  will  excite 
a puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  is  extremely  probable.  We  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  distinguish  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  from  that 
stage  of  contagious  conjunctivitis,  in  which  the  inflammation,  spread- 
ing inwards  to  the  deep-seated  textures  of  the  eyeball,  excites  sym- 
pathetic circumorbital  pain. 

Beer  mentions  that  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  sometimes 
occurs  in  children,  and  still  more  frequently  in  old  persons,  along 
with  suppression  of  urine.  But  he  seems  to  reject  the  notion,  that 
this  is  something  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence;  and  gives 
us  no  hope  that  diuretics  would  be  peculiarly  serviceable,  even 
though  they  restored  the  secretion  of  urine.^ 

We  meet  with  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  much  more  fre- 
quently in  old  persons  than  in  the  young  or  middle-aged.  I have 
never  seen  it  in  children. 

Treatment.  The  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  any  new  remedies,  as  on  a proper  selection  of 
some  of  the  means  already  recommended,  either  for  the  catarrhal 
or  for  the  rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

1 . Venesection  appears  to  be  as  necessary  in  the  catarrho-rheu- 
matic as  in  the  pure  rheumatic  cases ; and  is  attended  by  as 
remarkable  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  especially  to  the  circuin- 
orbital  pain.  According  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  from  10  to  30  ounces  of  blood  may 
be  taken  from  the  arm  ; and  the  same  quantity  on  the  day  following, 
if  the  symptoms  are  not  greatly  relieved.  We  must  not  be  deterred 
from  depletion,  although  we  find  the  patient  much  weakened  and 
sunk  by  the  pain  attending  the  disease.  The  abstraction  of  blood, 
by  removing  the  pain,  and  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  rest, 
restores  the  strength  and  spirits. 

2.  Leeches  to  the  temple  are  highly  useful,  particularly  when 
applied  soon  after  venesection. 

3.  Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  is  to  be  employed 
when  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  chemosis. 

4.  Calomel  and  opium  arc  productive  of  the  same  good  effects  in 
this  ophthalmia  as  in  the  pure  rheumatic. 
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5.  Opiate  frictions  on  the  forehead  and  temple  are  to  be  used 
about  an  hour  before  the  expected  attack  of  circumorbital  pain. 

6.  Belladonna  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  keep  tbe  pupil  dilated. 

7.  Blisters  behind  the  ear  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  to  be 
employed. 

8.  Purgatives,  as  a brisk  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  at  the  begin- 
ning:, and  a gentle  laxative  every  morning  during  tbe  course  of  the 
disease,  do  good. 

9.  Sudorifics,  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  diluent 
drinks,  the  warm  pediluvium,  and  a flannel  under-dress,  will  be 
found  useful. 

10.  Tonics,  as  sulphate  of  quina  and  the  mineral  acids,  are  to  be 
given  on  the  decline  of  the  disease. 

11.  Solution  of  nitras  argenti.  As  in  the  catarrhal,  so  in  the 
catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  solution  of  from  4 to  1 0 grains 
of  nitras  argenti  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  dropped  upon  the 
conjunctiva  once  a-day,  relieves  the  feeling  of  sand,  and  speedily 
removes  the  other  symptoms  of  conjunctivitis.  This  application, 
however,  has  no  effect  on  the  sclerotic  part  of  the  disease.  In  this 
ophthalmia,  I should  consider  it  a very  dangerous  mistake  to  trust 
almost  solely  to  this  remedy,  as  we  often  do  in  pure  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  thus  neglect  the  appropriate  means  for 
reducing  the  attendant  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica. 

12.  Vinum  opii.  Before  the  catarrhal  part  of  the  disease  is 
subdued  by  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  vinum  opii  rather 
aggravates  the  symptoms.  After  the  conjunctivitis  and  the  acute 
sclerotitis  have  yielded,  it  operates  favourably,  as  in  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  pure  rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

13.  The  collyrium  muriatis  hydrargyri,  1 grain  to  8 ounces,  is 
to  be  used,  tepid,  three  or  four  times  daily  for  bathing  the  eye. 

14.  The  unguentum  prcBcipitati  ruhri  is  to  be  smeared  along  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  at  bedtime.  These  two  remedies  are  employed 
as  part  of  the  treatment  suitable  for  the  conjunctival  part  of  the 
disease. 

15.  Paracentesis  corneae.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  onyx, 
I would  not  recommend  the  pus  effused  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
cornea  to  be  evacuated  by  the  lancet.  In  every  case  in  which  I 
have  done  this,  partial  or  total  staphyloma  has  been  the  result. 
When  I have  left  the  onyx  to  itself,  the  case  has  sometimes  recovered 
beyond  ray  most  sanguine  expeetations.  This  I attribute  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  absorbents  to  remove  deposits  of  matter  or 
lymph,  after  the  inflammation  which  gave  rise  to  them  has  ceased, 
aided  by  the  sorbefacient  influence  of  the  calomel  over  the  lymphatic 
eff'usion  into  the  pupil,  which  always  attends  extensive  onyx ; to  the 
continued  use  of  belladonna  ; and  to  the  grjidual  preparation  of  the 
cornea  by  nature  for  its  giving  way,  and  for  its  healing  up — a pre- 
paration which  must  be  entirely  defeated  when  we  venture  to  open 
the  onyx  with  the  knife.  Puncturing  the  cornea,  near  its  edge,  so  as 
to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour,  is  likely  to  be  highly  advantageous, 
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, and  may  be  employed  when  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  present,  or  even 
when  there  is  an  onyx,  but  the  puncture  should  be  made  at  a distance 
I from  the  ulcer  or  abscess,  and  through  a healthy  part  of  the  cornea. 


> Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  ; Vol.  i.  p.  106  ; London,  1819. 

2 Lelire  von  den  Augenkranicheiten ; Vol.  i.  p.  310  ; Wien,  1813. 


SECTION  XVI. — SCROFULOUS  CORNEITIS. 

The  cornea  is  liable  to  suffer,  more  or  less  directly,  in  most  of 
j!the  ophthalmiae  already  considered.  Its  superficial  layer  is  apt  to 
bbecome  vascular  and  nebulous  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  puro- 
nmucous  ophthalmiae  ; it  is  the  seat  of  phlyctenulae  in  scrofulous 
uophthalmia ; and  is  often  extensively  destroyed  by  ulceration,  in 
c consequence  of  injuries  and  other  causes.  The  spongy  or  lamellar 
< substance  of  the  cornea,  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus,  in  catarrho- 
r rheumatic  ophthalmia ; in  certain  cases,  it  is  perforated  layer  after 
IJayer  by  ulceration  ; and  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
i-suppuration  or  by  sloughing.  We  have  also  had  occasion  to  refer 
rto  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea. 
Warious  inflammations,  then,  of  this  part  of  the  eye  have  already 
icome  before  us,  which  we  might  arrange  under  the  heads,  external^ 
ivarenchymatous,  and  internal,  according  to  their  seats.  But  the 
iinflammation  of  the  cornea,  to  which  we  have  now  to  attend,  is 
•specifically  different  from  every  other  ophthalmia.  It  is  not  a puro- 
omucous  aftection ; and,  although  occurring  only  in  scrofulous 
(•subjects,  it  is  not  eruptive.  Its  development  and  progress  are  slow, 
i occupying  weeks,  months,  or  years.  The  conjunctival  layer  of  the 
icornea,  and  the  substance  immediately  beneath  that  layer,  are  the 
■parts  which  chiefly  appear  to  be  affected  in  this  disease  ; which, 
ihowever,  may  extend  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  cornea,  and  involve 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  iris,  the  crystalline  capsule,  the 
(Sclerotica,  the  choroid,  and  even  the  retina. 

Symptoms.  1.  The  redness  is  principally  in  the  sclerotica  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  sclerotic  redness  is  in  general 
not  very  considerable,  of  a lake  colour,  the  vessels  very  minute,  and 
^arranged  in  radii  round  the  cornea.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a 
reddish  ring,  seldom  complete,  somewhat  elevated,  formed  around 
or  upon  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  while  red  vessels,  more  or  less 
numerous,  are  traceable  over  its  surface  to  its  centre.  In  some 

i cases  the  whole  cornea  is  so  much  covered,  that  it  assumes  a red 
colour,  and  has  been  compared,  in  this  state,  to  a piece  of  red  cloth ; 
a symptom  which  has  therefore  been  styled  pannus.  This  is  generally 
^ an  evident  result  of  merely  increased  vascularity.  In  some  cases, 
' however,  it  bears  a resemblance  to  an  ecchymosis,  till  it  is  examined 
‘ with  a magnifying  glass,  when  the  red  patch  is  seen  to  be  made  up 
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of  innumerable  vessels.  In  clirouic  cases,  the  blood-vessels  derived 
from  the  recti  muscles,  and  which  are  visible  during  health,  are  much 
dilated,  and  spread  even  over  the  cornea. 

2.  The  cornea  is  more  or  less  opaque  and  rough,  and  its  con- 
junctival covering  thickened  and  changed  in  texture.  The  rough- 
ness fretjuently  resembles  the  dotting  which  might  he  produced  by 
touching  the  surface  of  the  cornea  all  over  with  the  point  of  a pin. 
In  other  instances,  the  depressions  are  somewhat  larger,  and  assume, 
under  the  magnifying  glass,  the  appearance  of  a crowd  of  minute 
ulcers.  In  every  case,  we  find  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  has 
lost  its  natural  polish ; and  from  this  circumstance,  even  when  little 
opacity  is  present,  the  eye  appears  dull,  resembling  a glass  that  has 
been  breathed  upon,  and  vision  is  indistinct.  In  some  instances, 
the  opacity  amounts  to  haziness  only ; in  others,  it  consists  in  a 
streaked  or  speckled  whiteness,  arising  from  depositions  of  coagulat- 
ed lymph,  with  interstices  of  clear  cornea.  Not  unfrequently  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  becomes  completely  and  almost  uniformly 
white.  As  the  disease  subsides,  it  often  presents  a greenish  hue. 
Here  and  there  we  occasionally  observe  upon  it,  elevated  points  of 
a yellowish  colour,  which  very  rarely  suppurate  or  ulcerate.  Once 
only  have  I seen  deep  ulceration  in  corneitis.  It  was  in  a lad  who 
became  violently  aftected  with  this  disease  while  at  sea.  The  whole 
cornea  was  red,  of  a conical  form,  and  presented  at  its  centre  a 
white  sloughy  ulcer. 

3.  In  most  cases  of  scrofulous  corneitis  which  have  lasted  a con- 
siderable time,  w^e  find  the  cornea  more  convex  than  natural,  or  even 
in  some  degree  conical,  and  the  aqueous  humour  superabundant ; 
or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a degree  of  hydropthalmia.  We  often 
observe  the  whole  eyeball  to  partake  in  the  conical  form,  with  which 
is  generally  joined  an  attenuation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclero- 
tica, so  that  the  choroid  shines  through  of  a blue  colour,  an  approach 
to  staphyloma  of  the  corpus  ciliare.  Common  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea  and  iris  rarely,  if  ever,  results  from  corneitis.  The  cornea, 
from  its  conical  form  and  its  great  opacity,  sometimes  hears  a 
resemblance  to  such  a staphyloma,  but,  as  the  symptoms  subside, 
the  iris  is  seen  to  be  unconnected  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  not  unfrequently  attends  this  disease 
in  its  pure  state,  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  an  evident  tendency 
to  amaurosis.  But  in  other  instances,  the  inflammation  extends 
along  the  serous  membrane  of  the  iris  ; and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  pupil  becomes  contracted,  and  may  even,  from  eflPusion  of 
coagulable  lymph,  adhere  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  many  cases 
of  corneitis,  it  is  diflflcult  to  recognise  the  state  of  the  iris  and  pupil, 
through  the  hazy  or  speckled  cornea.  Considerable  assistance  will 
be  derived,  under  such  circumstances,  from  concentrating  the  light 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  by  means  of  a double  convex  lens, 
and  by  observing  the  eflPect  produced  by  the  application  of  belladonna  . 

5.  There  is  not,  in  general,  any  great  degree  of  intolerance  of 
light  in  this  disease  ; scrofulous  corneitis  presenting  in  this  respect 
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i a striking  contrast  to  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.  This  symptom, 

• however,  is  variable ; for,  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  attended 
» with  pannus,  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  there  is  consi- 
„ derable  epiphora, 

6.  In  general  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  except  perhaps  in  the 
I commencement  of  the  complaint.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
t that  very  acute  pain  is  experienced  in  the  eyeball,  coming  on  in 
f paroxysms;  this  may  be  the  case,  although  there  is  no  inflammation 

I of  the  iris  present.  After  a time,  the  eye  falls  into  a chronic,  in- 
tdolent  state  of  inflammation,  unattended  by  pain,  especially  after 
; the  whole  cornea  has  become  opaque. 

7.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  the  patient  is  restless  in  the  night, 
i and  the  skin  is  commonly  harsh  and  dry. 

8.  The  subjects  of  scrofulous  corneitis  are,  in  general,  from  8 to 
1 18  years  of  age  ; and  in  the  female  the  complaint  frequently  appears 
i in  connexion  with  araenorrhcea.  In  the  female  as  well  as  in  the 
rraale,  the  skin  of  those  aflPected  wdth  corneitis  is  often  coarse  and 
r flabby,  with  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  face  much  developed,  and 

I I have,  in  many  instances,  observed  it  coincident  with  deafness  and 
ra  peculiar  hoarseness  of  voice.  In  one  case,  I witnessed  this  dis- 
tease  along  with  total  deafness.  The  deafness  occurred  a week  or 
ttwo  before  the  corneitis.  Other  scrofulous  symptoms  are  generally 
{present,  especially  swoln  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw,  and  some- 
I times  nodes  on  the  tibia. 

Corneitis  appears  to  be  the  appropriate  name  for  this  disease. 
The  cornea  is  evidently  the  chief  seat  of  the  morbid  changes.  They 
(commence  apparently  in  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  are  almost  quite 
(Confined  to  that  part.  I have  seen  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  with 
; scarcely  any  sclerotic  redness. 

Causes.  The  occasional  causes  of  scrofulous  corneitis  are  often 
(obscure.  I have  known  it  arise  from  exposure  during  the  night  to 
:the  glare  of  flambeaux,  from  over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  and  from 
' want  of  sleep.  In  many  cases,  it  is  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold 
;and  wet. 

We  owe  to  Gierl  and  Ammon*  the  observation  that  opacity  of 
(the  external  lamina  of  the  cornea  is  often  a sympathetic  effect  of 
1 inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour.  A spot  of  ef- 
1 fused  lymph  being  visible  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  red 
’vessels  are  by  and  by  seen  coursing  over  its  external  surface  to  the 
corresponding  point,  and  there  becoming  the  source  of  an  opaque 
deposition. 

In  one  case,  which  came  under  my  care,  in  which  the  pain  was 
excessively  severe,  the  patient  recovered  perfectly  from  the  corne- 
litis,  but  died  not  long  after,  from  scrofulous  tubercles  at  the  basis 
of  the  brain,  pressing  on  one  of  the  optic  nerves. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  brutes  pro- 
I duces  inflammation,  opacity,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  it  be- 

• comes  a question  how  far  corneitis  in  the  human  subject  may  depend 
on  some  morbid  affection  of  that  nerve.  The  experiment  sliows 
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Ilow  inflammation  may  be  brought  on  by  suspending  the  nervous  in- 
fluence communicated  to  a part. 

Prognosis.  Corneitis  is  always  tedious,  and  often  dangerous  in 
its  consequences.  The  amount  of  recovery,  however,  is  often  won- 
derful, even  when  little  or  nothing  was  expected. 

General  treatment.  1.  Depletion  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  but 
seldom  indicated,  at  least  by  any  urgency  of  pain,  or  signs  of  active 
inflammation.  Yet  we  find  considerable  advantage  from  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  especially  if 
they  are  had  recourse  to  early  in  the  disease.  When  the  inflam- 
mation affects  the  proper  substance  of  tbe  cornea,  and  not  its  con- 
junctival covering  merely,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  or 
tension  in  the  eye  or  across  the  forehead,  leeches  are  necessary. 
If  there  are  violent  paroxysms  of  pain,  venesection  must  be  employ- 
ed. Local  bleeding  ought  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time ; but 
not  so  frequently  as  to  reduce  much  the  general  strength. 

2.  Emetics  and  purgatives  ai’e  also  useful.  They  are  to  be  em- 
ployed according  to  the  directions  laid  down  at  pages  421  and  422. 

3.  Tartar  emetic.,  as  a sedative  and  alterative,  I have  found  de- 
cidedly advantageous,  both  by  itself  in  doses  of  from  the  12th  to 
the  4th  of  a grain  thrice  a-day,  and  along  with  Peruvian  bark,  or 
sulphate  of  quina.  This  combination  is  no  doubt  unchemical,  but 
I have  certainly  derived  more  benefit  from  these  two  medicines 
given  together,  than  from  either  of  them  singly. 

4.  Diaphoretics  are  indicated  by  the  dry  and  harsh  state  of  the 
skin.  Tartar  emetic  will  operate  favourably  on  the  skin,  and  may 
be  assisted  by  the  warm  pediluvium,  and  a dose  of  Dover’s  powder, 
at  bedtime. 

5.  Mercury,  carried  to  such  a length  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  is 
of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  there  are 
severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  calomel  and  opium  should  be  rapidly 
thrown  in ; else  the  pupil  may  contract  morbid  adhesions.  In 
general,  mercury  is  not  to  be  commenced,  till  the  acute  symptoms 
have  been  removed  by  depletion  of  different  kinds,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  tartar  emetic  in  small  doses.  When  the  mercury  begins  to 
act  decidedly  on  the  constitution,  we  generally  find  that  the  en- 
larged vessels  on  the  cornea  contract,  and  the  newly  deposited 
matter  becomes  absorbed.  The  clearing  of  the  cornea  commences 
around  its  circumference,  the  favourable  change  gradually  advanc- 
ing towards  the  centre.  The  best  form,  in  which  to  administer 
mercury  in  this,  as  in  some  of  the  former  ophthalmiae,  is  calomel 
with  opium.  Mercury  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  those  cases  which 
are  attended  with  iritis,  and  in  them  ought  to  be  employed  from 
the  first. 

6.  Sulphate  of  quina  exercises  an  influence  over  scrofulous  corne- 
itis, slower  of  manifestation,  but  in  the  end  not  less  beneficial,  than 
that  which  the  same  medicine  displays  in  phlyctenular  ophthalmia. 
I have  treated  many  cases  with  this  remedy  alone.  Violent  cases, 
however,  will  not  yield  to  it,  but  require  depletion,  and  mercury. 
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When  we  find  the  patient,  on  our  being  called  in,  affected  with 
.great  debility,  flabbiness  of  the  skin,  and  night-sweats,  it  may  be 
proper  to  put  him  on  sulphate  of  quina  from  the  first.  I have 
■ treated  many  cases  with  a mixture  of  calomel  and  sulphate  of  quina. 

7.  Vegetable  alteratives,  as  colchicum,  sarsaparilla,  and  elm  bark, 
are  useful  remedies  in  scrofulous  corneitis,  although  inferior  to  cin- 
chona and  sulphate  of  quina.  I have  witnessed  excellent  effects 

ffrom  frequent  small  doses  of  col  umbo,  rhubarb,  and  supercarbonate 
vof  soda,  in  this  disease.  Aconite,  and  belladonna,  given  internally, 
! prove  useful. 

8.  Muriate  of  barytes  is  strongly  recommended  by  Ammon. 
\ Whatever  remedy  is  selected,  it  must  not  be  soon  abandoned,  al- 
; though  slow  in  producing  beneficial  effects.  Many  cases  are  under 
t treatment  for  a whole  year  or  even  longer,  before  they  perfectly 
r recover. 

9.  The  cure  is  greatly  promoted  by  pure  air  and  regular  exercise. 

Local  means  of  cure.  1.  Warm  fomentations  with  poppy  decoc- 

: tion,  or  with  a warm  infusion  of  belladonna  leaves  or  extract,  and 
eexposing  the  eyes  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water  and  laudanum,  give 
igreat  relief  in  those  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  light  proves 
i irritating. 

2.  Blisters  and  issues  on  the  neck,  behind  the  ear,  and  on  the 
t temple,  are  useful  and  generally  necessary.  A tartar  emetic  eriip- 
ttion  is  often  of  great  service. 

3.  Stimulants.  I have  tried  many  different  remedies  of  this  class. 
They  are  admissible,  only  after  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflamma- 

'tion  are  subdued.  On  the  whole,  most  advantage  appears  to  be 
(derived  from  vinum  opii.  It  is'to  be  used  once  a-day,  after  the 
aacute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Next  to  vinum  opii,  I would  place 
sstrong  red  precipitate  salve.  About  the  bulk  of  a split  pea  is  to  be 
i introduced  daily  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball,  and  then  carefully 
rrubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea  through  the  medium  of  the 
lupper  lid.  From  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  of  red  precipitate, 
‘triturated  along  with  an  ounce  of  white  sugar  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  blown  into  the  eye  through  a quill,  is  another  mode  of 
applying  the  same  substance.  The  lunar  caustic  solution,  applied 
in  the  usual  way,  and  a solution  of  4 grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  injected  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  are  attend- 
ed with  good  effects.  Very  evident  advantage  is  sometimes  de- 
rived from  employing,  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours,  more  than  one 
of  these  stimulants ; for  example,  vinum  opii  in  the  morning,  and 
red  precipitate  salve  at  bedtime. 

4.  Belladonna  is  to  be  used,  in  extract,  smeared  on  the  eyebrow 
and  upper  eyelid,  every  evening,  for  dilating  the  pupil,  when  there 
are  either  evident  symptoms,  or  even  only  a suspicion,  of  inflamma- 

^tion  of  the  iris. 

.5,  Evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  appears  to  be  indicated  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  exists  a tendency  to  hydrophthalmia. 
Jiingken  recommends  it  highly.* 
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' Grtife  und  Waltlier’s  Journal  der  Chirureie  und  Augcnheilkunde  ; Vol.  xiii, 
p.  114;  Berlin,  1829, 

* Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  liir  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  154  ; Dresden,  1832, 


SECTION  XVII IRITIS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the 
iris  were  observed  by  Hippocrates,  for  the  expressions  which  on 
one  occasion*  he  applies  to  the  pupil,  can  signify  only  the  state  of 
that  opening,  when  it  is  filled  with  lymph,  contracted,  and  irregular 
from  adhesions,  and  although  these  and  other  effects  must  have 
been  noticed  by  all  succeeding  observers,  we  owe  the  first  distinct 
description  of  iritis  to  a German  surgeon  of  the  present  century.® 
From  the  fact  that  the  iris  is  nourished  principally  by  two  arteries, 
completely  distinct  from  those  which  belong  to  the  other  textures 
of  the  eye,  we  may  readily  conceive  how  iritis  may  exist  as  inde- 
pendently of  inflammation  in  the  other  membranes  of  this  organ,  as 
does  conjunctivitis,  sclerotitis,  or  corneitis.  The  iris  is  supplied 
with  a quantity  of  red  blood  large  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is 
also  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  both  of  the  motive  and  sensi- 
tive class ; hence  its  great  liability  to  inflammation.  The  danger 
to  be  dreaded  from  iritis  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  inflammation 
to  which  the  iris  is  generally  subject,  is  of  the  adhesive  kind,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a few  days  of  a neglected  or  misunderstood  attack, 
the  pupil  may  become  irremediably  obliterated  by  an  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph.  There  always  attends  upon  iritis,  a degree  of 
sclerotic,  and  even  of  conjunctival,  inflammation,  the  anterior  hemi- 
sphere of  the  crystalline  capsule  is  in  every  case  more  or  less  affect- 
ed, and  but  too  often  the  inflammatory  action  involves  the  choroid 
and  retina.  Yet,  the  iris  is  plainly  the  focus  of  the  diseased  ac- 
tion and  the  seat  of  the  most  striking  morbid  changes.  It  is  at  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  that  the  disease  commences,  whence  it 
spreads  to  the  rest  of  the  iris,  to  the  capsule,  and  it  may  be,  to  the 
choroid  and  retina,  while  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctival  inflammation 
which  attends  it  appears  to  be  sympathetic.  That  the  iris  is  in 
many,  even  of  the  most  severe  cases,  the  only  part  which  has  per- 
manently suffered,  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  an  artificial  pupil 
is  often  found  to  restore  vision,  in  cases  where  iritis  has  obliterated 
the  natural  pupil,  plainly  showing  that  the  choroid  and  retina  had 
been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected. 

Symptoms.  There  are  certain  symptoms  which  characterize  in- 
flammation of  the  iris,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds. 

1.  Zonular  sclerotitis  ; fine  hair-like  vessels,  running  in  radii  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  cornea.  [Pw-  47-) 

2.  Discoloration  of  the  iris.  If  naturally  blue,  it  becomes  green- 
ish ; if  dark-coloured,  reddish.  This  is  the  result  of  increased 
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vascularity,  or  of  effusion  of  lymph  into  its  substance,  or  on  its 
posterior  surface- 

3.  Contraction,  irregularity,  and  immobility  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  pupil  and  posterior 
' chamber,  and  occasionally  into  the  anterior. 

5.  Adhesions  of  the  iris,  and  especially  of  its  pupillary  edge,  to 
: the  capsule  of  the  lens ; in  some  rare  cases,  to  the  cornea. 

6.  Tubercles,  pustules,  or  small  abscesses  of  the  iris. 

7-  Dimness  of  sight,  and  sometimes  total  blindness. 

8.  Pain  in  the  eye,  and  nocturnal  circumorbital  pain. 

In  every  case  of  iritis,  a sufficient  number  of  these  symptoms  will 
be  met  with,  to  enable  the  observer  to  decide  on  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
I ease  which  is  before  him.  All  of  them  are  by  no  means  invariably 
I present.  We  sometimes  find,  for  instance,  a dilated  pupil  in  iritis, 

] probably  from  the  co-existence  of  amaurosis;  and  in  some  other- 
wise well-marked  cases,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pain  in  the  eye  or 
head.  Iritis  may  also  exist  in  a very  marked  manner,  without  any 
1 effusion  of  lymph,  morbid  adhesions,  or  tubercles  of  the  iris,  these 
being  part  of  the  changes  which  take  place  only  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  even  then  not  in  every  case. 

Different  seats  of  the  disease.  When  inflammation  affects  prin- 
cipally the  serous  covering,  which  is  prolonged  over  the  front  of 
the  iris  from  the  cornea,  the  disease  is  styled  iritis  serosa ; when 
the  proper  substance  of  the  iris  is  affected,  it  is  called  iritis  par- 
enchymatosa.^  The  former  is  what  is  generally  present  in  scrofu- 
lous and  gonorrhoeal  cases ; and  the  latter  in  syphilitic. 

Causes.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  arises  from  various  causes. 
Those  best  ascertained  are  the  following  : — 

1 . Exposure  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  especially  to  transitions 
from  beat  to  cold,  gives  rise  to  rheumatic  or  idiopathic  iritis. 

2.  Constitutional  syphilis,  and  syphiloid  diseases. 

3.  Gonorrhoea. 

4.  Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  iris  occurs  along  with  corneitis, 
as  a secondary  disease ; while  in  some  less  frequent  cases,  we  meet 
with  a scrofulous  iritis  which  may  be  regarded  as  primary. 

5.  There  is  a very  peculiar  iritis,  called  arthritic  by  the  Germans, 
who  regard  it  as  depending  on  gout.  I consider  it  as  frequently, 
if  not  always,  connected  with  that  diseased  state  of  constitution, 
produced  by  the  long-continued  operation  of  poisonous  substances 
on  the  system,  and  especially  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

6.  Injuries,  and  such  wounds  as  are  inflicted  in  operating  for 
cataract. 

7.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  ophthalmiae,  is  a sympathetic  iritis, 
occurring  in  consequence  of  injuries  of  the  cornea  and  iris  of  the  op- 
posite eye. 

Besides  these  different  varieties  of  iritis,  others  have  been  de- 
scribed, which  ought,  however,  in  all  likelihood,  to  be  brought 
under  one  or  other  of  those  just  enumerated  ; as,  one  from  the  ac- 
tion of  mercury,'*  and  another  consequent  to  typhus  fever.® 
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Degrees  and  prognosis.  Iritis  is  met  with  of  very  different  de- 
grees of  severity.®  In  slight  and  recent  cases,  complete  restoration 
may  he  promised;  in  severe  and  neglected  cases,  it  is  but  too  often 
evident  that  no  hope  can  be  held  out  of  our  being  able  to  restore 
the  power  of  vision,  or  even  to  save  the  form  of  the  eye. 

1.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  first  degree,  the  vascularity  in 
front  of  the  sclerotica  is  often  so  slight  as  to  be  barely  perceptible, 
existing  sometimes  only  in  one  or  more  points,  or  behind  the  upper 
eyelid,  where  it  might  not  be  discovered,  unless  the  lid  were  raised, 
and  a careful  examination  made  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball. 
The  surface  of  the  iris  is  dull,  and  wants  its  natural  lustre;  perhaps 
the  annulus  minor  of  the  iris  is  slightly  discoloured.  The  pupil  is 
of  medium  size,  or  somewhat  smaller  than  natural;  it  wants  its  usual 
clean  sharp  edge,  and  may  even  be  slightly  angular  or  misshapen. 
It  has  lost  its  jet  black  appearance,  is  hazy,  and  its  motions  are 
limited  and  slow.  Vision  is  slightly  obscure  and  confused,  so  that 
when  the  patient  is  eagerly  engaged  in  business,  he  closes  the  affect- 
ed eye.  No  severe  pain  attends  this  degree  of  the  disease,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  aversion  to  light.  Iritis  may  exist  for  many 
weeks  in  the  state  described,  especially  in  scrofulous  subjects.  By 
suitable  treatment,  the  disease,  in  this  degree,  may  be  so  completely 
overcome  that  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  appearance  or  action 
of  the  iris  shall  remain. 

2.  Iritis  presents  itself  to  our  observation  much  more  frequently 
in  what  may  be  called  the  second  degree,  when  the  external  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  is  such  as  at  once  to  attract  notice.  Farthest 
from  the  cornea,  indeed,  the  sclerotica  appears  hardly  inflamed,  the 
trunks  only  of  the  distended  blood-vessels  being  there  observable  ; 
but  on  arriving  within  a few  lines  of  the  cornea,  these  trunks  divide 
into  innumerable  ramifications,  so  as  to  form  a complete  radiated 
zone  or  halo  of  inflammation.  The  vessels  seem  to  terminate 
abruptly,  as  if  sinking  through  the  sclerotica,  and  never,  in  this 
degree  of  the  disease,  advance  into  or  over  the  cornea.  The  annulus 
minor,  and  partially  the  annulus  major  of  the  iris,  have  become  dis- 
coloured from  the  injection  of  the  substance  of  the  membrane  with 
a superabundant  quantity  of  red  blood,  or  perhaps  from  effusion  of 
lymph  into  that  substance ; and  this  change  of  colour  is  apt  to  be 
permanent.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  instead  ot  being 
smooth  and  shining,  and  marked  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  now  appears 
not  only  dull,  but  puckered,  and  the  membrane  is  evidently  swoln, 
particularly  near  the  pupil,  which  is  retracted  towards  the  lens. 
The  pupil  is  contracted,  irregular,  motionless,  and  filled  with  an 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  presents  an  appearance  like 
half-boiled  white  of  egg.  Vision  is  greatly  impaired.  The  intoler- 
ance of  light  and  epiphora  are  considerable.  The  pain  of  the  eye  is 
pretty  constant,  and  during  the  night  is  attended  by  circumorbital 
pain.  There  are  present  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever. 

From  such  a state  of  the  eye,  recovery  to  a certain  extent  may 
take  place  even  without  any  very  methodical  treatment.  By  the 
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use  of  proper  remedies,  the  inflammation  will  gradually  be  subdued, 

. and  the  effused  lymph  be  absorbed ; the  contracted  pupil  wdll  ex- 
pand, though  probably  never  so  completely  as  to  regain  its  natural 
- size  or  mobility,  and  a tolerably  fair  state  of  vision  will  ultimately 
I be  recovered.  Scarcely  ever  does  the  iris  resume  its  natural  colour, 

• when  the  disease  has  reached  the  second  degree.  As  the  symptoms 
\ yield,  whitish  or  greyish  threads  of  organized  lymph  will  become 
^ evident,  binding  at  different  points  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the 
L capsule  of  the  lens.  These  adhesions  are  capable  of  being  elon- 
; gated  in  time,  but  never  disappear  entirely,  and  necessarily  impede 
: the  functions  of  the  iris.  In  other  cases,  the  whole  of  the  edge  of 
: the  pupil  is  fringed  with  lymph,  firmly  connecting  it  to  the  capsule, 

1 the  centre  of  which  may  also  be  left  opaque  from  lymphatic  deposi- 
) tion,  in  wdiich  case  the  patient  sees  only  through  the  imperfectly 
! transparent  ring  left  between  the  central  opacity  of  the  capsule,  and 
the  fringed  edge  of  the  pupil.  It  sometimes  happens  in  this  degree 
of  the  disease,  that  the  pigmentum  nigrum  covering  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  having  been  glued  by  lymph  to  the  anterior  caj>- 
sule,  the  proper  substance  of  the  iris,  as  the  inflammation  subsides, 
regains,  in  a considerable  measure,  its  power,  and  the  pupil  is  en- 
larged, while  the  pigmentum  nigrum  remains  adherent  to  the  capsule, 
and  is  seen  of  a black  colour  fringing  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  con- 
stituting a variety  of  what  has  been  called  calaracta  pigmentosa. 

3.  Iritis,  in  the  third  degree^  presents  the  following  symptoms. 
The  surface  of  the  eye  is  much  more  intensely  inflamed.  The 
conjunctiva  may  be  so  much  so,  as  completely  to  mask  for  a time  the 
zonular  redness  of  the  sclerotica.  Both  the  annulus  minor  and 
major  of  the  iris  lose  their  natural  colour.  The  iris  is  bolstered 
forward,  in  a convex  form,  so  as  to  approach  the  cornea,  except 
its  pupillary  edge,  which  in  many  cases  continues  retracted  towards 
the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Around  its  pupillary  edge,  the  iris  often 
presents  a rusty  colour,  while  red  vessels  and  spots  of  blood  may 
sometimes  be  discovered  on  its  surface,  and  still  more  frequently  in 
the  lymph  which  occupies  the  contracted  pupil.  On  the  surface  of 
the  iris,  generally  near  its  pupillary  edge,  one  or  more  minute  ele- 
vations of  a reddish-yellow  colour  make  their  appearance,  which  in 
some  cases  are  merely  spots  of  effused  lymph,  but  in  others  prove 
small  abscesses.  Viewed  through  a lens  of  short  focus,  these  tuber- 
cles appear  as  tufts  of  innumerable  red  vessels,  not  unlike  in  minia- 
ture to  one  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  injected  placenta.  Sometimes 
pus,  discharged  from  these  abscesses  of  the  iris,  with  lymph,  and 
blood,  occupy  the  anterior  chamber.  The  cornea  becomes  turbid, 
so  as  to  resemble  a piece  of  glass  which  has  been  breathed  upon, 
and  in  some  cases  is  dotted  over  with  minute  brownish  spots. 
Vision  is  completely,  and,  in  general,  permanently  lost.  Flashes 
of  light  in  the  eye  are  frequently  perceived  by  the  patient,  proving 
that  the  disorganization  has  extended  to  the  choroid  and  retina. 
There  are  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  copious  lacrymation. 
The  pain  of  the  eye  which  attends  this  third  degree  of  iritis,  is  in 
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general  constant  and  excruciating,  and  combined  with  severe  noc- 
turnal pain  in  the  eyebrow  and  round  the  orbit.  When  the  case  is 
attended  by  severe  and  unmitigated  pain,  especially  in  syphilitic 
cases,  there  is  reason  to  dread  the  most  serious  changes  in  the  eye, 
even  abscess  of  the  anterior  chamber,  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica, 
protrusion  of  the  choroid,  and  disorganization  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  converted  into  a pulpy  opaque 
substance.  Ultimately  the  eyeball  becomes  atrophic. 

In  this  third  degree  of  iritis,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  un- 
favourable, for  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  result  is  not 
so  fatal  to  vision  as  was  perhaps  anticipated,  especially  if  a proper 
mode  of  treatment  is  promptly  had  recourse  to,  yet  it  is  never  the 
case  that  any  thing  near  to  a perfect  recovery  of  the  eye  takes 
place,  under  circumstances  such  as  those  now  detailed.  The  in- 
flammation may  no  doubt  subside,  the  eftused  lymph  and  pus  may 
at  length  be  taken  up  from  the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  pupil  will 
never  become  entirely  clear,  nor  regain  any  considerable  degree  of 
motion.  Sometimes  no  vestige  of  pupil  can  be  distinguished,  so 
much  is  the  iris  changed  in  form  and  texture.  Most  frequently  the 
pupil  remains  contracted  to  the  size  of  a pin-hole,  through  which  it 
sometimes  happens  that  beyond  all  expectation  a considerable  share 
of  vision  is  enjoyed.  In  most  cases,  however,  so  complete  a closure 
of  the  pupil  presents  an  impenetrable  bar  to  the  transmission  of 
light ; and,  in  many  instances,  from  the  diseased  state  of  the 
choroid  and  retina,  not  even  an  artificial  opening  in  the  iris  can 
restore  vision. 

The  distinction  of  acute  and  chronic  iritis,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance.'^ 

We  meet  with  the  acute  disease  in  robust  individuals  of  full 
habit,  where  a powerful  cause  has  acted  on  the  organ,  and  more 
especially  if  the  case  has  been  neglected  at  the  commencement,  or 
the  cause  has  continued  to  act.  We  find  bright  external  redness, 
great  distention  of  vessels,  rapid  and  general  change  of  colour  in 
the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  cftusion  of  lymph,  dulness  of  the 
cornea,  loss  of  sight,  agonizing  pain  of  the  eye,  severe  headach, 
and  considerable  fever,  with  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  In  a 
few  days  vision  is  irreparably  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  iritis  may  arise  so  imperceptibly,  and  pro- 
ceed so  slowly  to  effusion  of  lymph,  to  diminution  or  even  loss  of 
sight,  that  no  pain  is  felt  in  the  part,  and  scarcely  any  redness 
takes  place.  No  alteration  is  observed  by  others,  and  sometimes 
not  even  by  the  patient,  who  has  been  known  to  discover  the  disease 
accidentally  on  shutting  the  sound  eye,  and  finding  the  vision  of  the 
other  gone. 

Inflammation  more  readily  extends  from  the  iris  to  the  rest  of  the 
organ  in  acute  cases,  yet  this  extension  may  equally  occur  when  the 
disease  is  chronic.  The  prognosis  must  be  drawn  from  a combined 
consideration  of  the  time  the  affection  has  lasted,  the  cause  upon 
which  it  depends,  and  the  visible  effects  already  jiroduced.  Irre- 
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parable  injury  to  the  organ  may  occur  in  a few  days,  when  the 
inflammation  is  acute.  A fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a month,  may 
elapse,  when  it  is  of  ordinary  severity,  without  any  serious  mis- 
chief; while  a still  longer  duration  does  not  preclude  the  expecta- 
tion of  recovery  in  the  more  chronic  form  of  the  complaint. 

Sequels.  Among  the  most  striking  effects  of  iritis,  are  the 
changes  which  the  pupil  undergoes,  and  which  are  often  of  a per- 
manent kind.  Atresia  iridis,  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  catar- 
acta  lymphatica,  or  false  cataract,  are  sequel®  of  great  importance. 

The  inflammatory  symptoms,  to  whatever  degree  of  violence 
they  may  have  reached,  after  an  indefinite  period  begin  to  abate  ; 
in  syphilitic  cases,  however,  seldom  without  atrophy  of  the  eye,  in 
arthritic  cases,  seldom  without  total  loss  of  sight.  If  pus  and  blood 
have  been  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber,  they  are  gradually 
absorbed  ; if  an  abscess  has  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  iris,  the 
shreds  of  the  cyst,  which  for  a time  hang  floating  in  the  aqueous 
humour,  at  length  disappear  ; and  the  anterior  chamber  regains  its 
transparency.  In  many  cases,  the  iris  remains  permanently  ex- 
panded, and  its  motions  completely  annihilated.  Its  greater  circle 
may  in  some  measure  resume  its  natural  colour,  but  the  lesser  con- 
tinues discoloured.  The  puckered  appearance  of  the  iris  remains. 
The  pupil  is  almost  completely  closed,  and  filled  up  by  a greyish 
membrane.  On  dissection,  false  membranes  are  found  radiating 
from  the  pupil,  behind  the  iris,  and  even  coating  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  choroid.®  The  power  of  vision  is,  in  general,  entirely 
lost.  This  state  is  called  by  Schmidt,  atresia  iridis  completa. 

The  eye  is  not  always  left  in  so  unfavourable  a condition.  Per- 
haps there  has  been  no  abscess,  nor  any  profuse  quantity  of  effused 
lymph.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside,  the  pupil  though 
remaining  small  and  irregular,  is  found  still  to  possess  some  degree 
of  mobility,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  natural  colour  may  be  con- 
siderably restored.  The  coagulable  lymph  by  which  the  pupil  is 
occupied,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a fine  pseudo-membrane,  opaque 
in  most  instances  at  its  centre,  but  somewhat  transparent,  and  per- 
haps reticulated  towards  its  edge.  The  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
does  not  adhere  all  round  to  this  pseudo-membrane,  but  only  at 
some  points,  the  rest  being  free,  and  hence  the  pupil  is  very  irregu- 
lar, especially  when  artificially  dilated.  Vision  under  these  circum- 
stances is  impaired,  not  destroyed ; and  is  sometimes  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  belladonna,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil, 
and  allow  light  to  penetrate  through  the  clear  spaces  in  the  pseudo- 
membrane. This  constitutes  atresia  iridis  incowpleta. 

In  a third  set  of  cases,  only  part  of  the  iris  has  been  affected 
with  inflammation.  When  this  has  gone  off,  a mere  thread  of  opaque 
matter  remains  in  the  otherwise  transparent  pupil.  By  this  thread,  a 
single  point  of  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  kept  fixed,  while  every  other 
part  is  free  and  moveable.  This  is  termed  atresia  iridis  partialis. 

Diagnosis.  The  ophthalmi®  with  which  iritis  is  apt  to  be  con- 
founded, are  the  rheumatic,  and  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmi®. 
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corneitis,  aquo-capsulitis,  inflammation  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and 
retinitis. 

1.  Rheumatic  ophthalmia,  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  and 
rheumatic  iritis,  are  three  diseases  which  merge  into  one  another. 
A degree  of  iritis  almost  invariably  attends  the  two  former  inflam- 
mations. Exactly  as  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  of  catarrho- 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  to  say  whether  the  disease  affects  more  the 
conjunctiva,  or  the  sclerotica,  so  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  we 
should  set  down  some  cases  of  pure  internal  ophthalmia,  which  we 
meet  with,  as  examples  of  sclerotitis  or  of  iritis. 

2.  Although  there  are  present  in  corneitis  a sclerotic  zone  of  in- 
flammation, dimness  of  vision,  and  supra-orbital  pain,  as  in  iritis, 
still  an  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  cornea  itself  will 
easily  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  cornea 
is  generally  much  more  opaque  in  corneitis  than  it  ever  becomes  in 
any  case  of  iritis,  the  opacity  is  speckled  and  streaked  in  a peculiar 
manner,  and  partially  covered  by  the  ramifications  of  red  vessels. 
If  through  the  cornea  we  observe  the  pupil  moving  briskly,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  degrees  of  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  case  is  one  of  pure  corneitis ; but  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  iritis  and 
corneitis  are  conjoined,  and  as  the  cornea  is  often  too  dim  to  permit 
of  the  iris  itself  being  distinctly  seen,  we  are  obliged  to  judge  of  the 
existence  of  this  combination  by  the  size  and  mobility  of  the  pupil. 
If  it  be  contracted  and  fixed,  iritis  is  undoubtedly  present. 

3.  In  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  or 
aqueous  capsule,  there  is  radiated  sclerotitis,  seldom,  however,  sur- 
rounding the  whole  cornea,  with  dull  aching  pain  in  the  forehead, 
so  that  in  these  respects  there  is  a resemblance  to  iritis.  The 
opacities  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  are  very  diagnostic 
of  aquo-capsulitis;  they  are  milky  spots  producing  a peculiar  mottled 
appearance,  very  unlike  any  of  the  common  specks  of  the  cornea. 
In  some  cases,  however,  of  this  disease,  there  takes  place  an  effusion 
of  coagulable  lymph,  which,  mingling  with  the  aqueous  humour, 
may  produce  an  appearance  somewhat  closer  to  the  symptoms  of 
severe  iritis.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  after  the  operation  of 
division  of  the  cataract  through  the  cornea,  that  iritis  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  aquo-capsulitis. 

4.  The  disease  most  resembling  iritis  is  inflammation  of  the 
crystalline  capsule,  first  accurately  described  by  Professor  Walther. 
Partial  zonular  sclerotitis,  discoloured  iris,  nebulous,  contracted, 
and  fixed  pupil,  and  even  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  cap- 
sule, are  present  in  this  disease ; and  yet  it  appears  specifically  dif- 
ferent from  iritis.  The  pain  which  attends  it  is  less,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  generally  limited  to  one  spot  of  the  capsule,  it  is  slower  in 
its  progress  than  iritis,  and  it  is  much  less  under  the  influence  of 
remedies  of  any  kind.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  crystalline  capsule  is  always  acconqianied  by  some 
degree  of  iritis. 
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5,  Retinitis  resembles  iritis  in  the  appearance  of  the  external 
inflammation  by  which  it  is  attended,  and  in  the  closure  of  the  pupil 
•>  which  it  speedily  produces ; but  its  attack  is  more  sudden,  its  pro- 
: gress  much  more  rapid,  the  pain  of  the  head  by  which  it  is  attended, 

^ still  more  insufferable,  while  vision  and  even  the  perception  of  light, 

1 are  destroyed  much  earlier,  and  even  before  the  pupil  closes. 

General  cure  of  iritis.  The  chief  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
treatment  of  iritis  are — I.  To  subdue  the  inflammation.  II.  To 
; prevent  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  to  promote  its  absorption 
if  it  is  already  effused.  III.  To  preserve  the  pupil  entire,  or  to 
. dilate  it,  if  already  contracted.  IV.  To  assuage  the  attending 
I pain.  To  fulfil  these  objects  we  have  recourse  to  a combination 
> of  remedies. 

1.  Blood-letting  must  in  no  case  be  neglected,  and  when  the 
•,  patient  is  robust  and  the  inflammation  severe,  must  be  vigorously 

employed.  Local  bleeding  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  remove 
iritis  even  of  moderate  severity.  General  bleeding  must  be  pre- 
: mised  and  repeated  till  the  constitutional  irritation  is  abated.  In  no 
disease  of  the  eye,  is  venesection  so  remarkable  for  its  sudden 
I effects  as  in  iritis.  The  patient  who  could  not  previously  discern 
: the  face  of  a person  standing  before  him  except  as  a mere  mass, 

\ will  often  exclaim,  on  opening  the  eye  after  venesection,  that  he 
■ sees  clearly.  I have  observed  this  especially  in  syphilitic  iritis. 

The  blood  taken  from  the  arm  in  iritis  is  very  buffy,  especially 
' when  the  disease  is  rheumatic  or  syphilitic.  Cupping  is  not  to  be 
I trusted  to  as  a substitute  for  venesection.  It  is  comparatively  of  no 
t effect.  After  venesection,  leeches  may  be  applied  freely  round  the 
eye,  and  repeated  every  day  or  every  second  day,  till  the  inflamma- 
tion is  subdued.  Scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  is  useless,  or  even 
hurtful,  in  iritis. 

2.  Purging,  §-c.  The  use  of  cathartics,  diuretics,  a spare  and 
cool  diet,  confinement  within  doors,  rest  of  the  whole  body,  and 
exclusion  of  the  light  from  the  eyes,  will  be  found  powerful  auxili- 
aries. In  many  cases,  I have  noticed  mercury  to  do  little  good  till 
it  purged,  or  till  purgatives  were  administered. 

3.  Antimony,  and  other  nauseants,  prove  useful  in  two  ways. 
They  moderate  the  circulation,  and  render  the  system  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influence  of  mercury. 

4.  Opiates  are  in  general  imperiously  demanded  in  iritis,  by  the 
severity  of  the  nocturnal  circumorbital  pain,  as  well  as  by  the  dis- 
tress which  the  patient  experiences  in  the  eye  itself. 

5.  Mercury  given  so  as  to  affect  the  constitution,  is  a most  valu- 
able remedy  in  iritis.  By  subduing  the  inflammation,  it  prevents, 
as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Beer,  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  from  the  iris,  or,  if  that  substance  is  already  effused,  power- 
fully promotes  its  absorption.  The  most  useful  form  for  administer- 
ing mercury  in  iritis  is  calomel  with  opium,  given  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated.  Nichet^  gives  from  10  to  20  grains  of  calomel 
daily,  with  or  without  opium,  according  to  circumstances.  He  thinks 
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prompt  salivation  important.  In  five  days,  and  sometimes  in  two 
days,  he  obtains  this  effect. 

6.  Turpentine  has  been  recommended  as  a remedy,  which,  taken 
internally  in  cases  of  iritis,  displays  properties  analogous  to  those 
of  mercury.'® 

7.  Blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  of 
material  use  after  suflScient  abstraction  of  blood.  Previously  to  this, 
they  do  harm. 

8.  Belladonna,  in  the  first  degree  of  iritis,  speedily  expands  the 
pupil ; in  the  second  and  third  degrees,  it  has  no  apparent  effect 
till  the  inflammation  is  considerably  subdued  by  blood-letting  and 
the  use  of  mercury.  It  ought  to  be  employed  in  every  case,  and  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  usual  mode  of  employing  it  is  in  extract, 
smeared  on  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids  morning  and  evening.  As  it 
is  during  the  night  that  the  disease  appears  to  make  most  progress, 
and  as  during  sleep  there  is  a natural  closure  of  the  pupil,  which  must 
favour  the  permanent  contraction  which  iritis  tends  to  produce,  the 
evening  is  evidently  the  most  proper  time  to  apply  the  belladonna," 
if  used  only  once  in  the  24  hours.  As  soon  as  the  inflammation 
has  subsided  in  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  fibres  of  the  iris 
have  become  somewhat  relieved  from  the  effused  lymph,  the  pupil 
will  begin  to  expand ; and  even  in  neglected  cases,  where  the  pupil 
has  been  allowed  to  become  almost  obliterated,  the  continued  use 
of  belladonna  for  many  months  is  sometimes  attended  by  a gradual 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  an  elongation  of  the  threads  that  bind  it  to 
the  capsule,  and  a corresponding  improvement  in  vision.  After  the 
acute  inflammation  is  gone,  a filtered  aqueous  solution  may  be 
dropped  upon  the  eye,  morning  and  evening.  Applied  thus  to  the 
conjunctiva,  belladonna  has  more  effect  than  when  smeared  on  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  breaks  through  adhesions,  when  smearing  the 
outside  of  the  eyelids  has  failed, 

I have  already  referred  to  an  occasional  effect  of  belladonna, 
which  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  to  afford  ground  for  objecting 
to  its  use  in  the  acute  stage  of  iritis,  namely,  its  operation  on  the 
proper  substance  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  dilate  the  pupil,  but  at  the 
same.tiine  to  leave  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  or  uvea,  attached  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  whence  it  never  afterwards  appears  to  sepa- 
rate. That  this  tearing  of  the  iris  from  the  uvea  does  occasionally 
happen  from  the  influence  of  beWadonna,  is,  I believe,  undeniable. 
It  is,  however,  a rare  occurrence  ; very  rare,  if  proper  means  are 
promptly  adopted  to  subdue  the  inflammation ; more  apt  to  occur  if 
the  case  is  trusted,  as  some  have  recommended,  to  mercury,  with- 
out blood-letting.  After  taking  aw'ay  blood,  I never  hesitate  to  apply 
belladonna. 

Dr  Robertson  mentions'*  a case  in  which  an  extraordinary  effect 
arose  from  the  application  of  belladonna,  for  the  pupil  expanding 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  this  remedy,  became  fixed  in 
tbe  dilated  state,  giving  the  eye  an  amaurotic  appearance.  Dr 
Robertson  thinks  it  probable  that  this  effect  arose  from  lymph 
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being  effused,  and  joining  together  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  belladonna. 

The  above  mentioned  remedies  are  suited,  more  or  less,  to  every 
^kind  of  iritis ; but,  of  course,  peculiar  modifications  in  the  treatment 
i^will  be  necessary  according  to  the  different  causes  of  the  disease, 
■•whether  these  be  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  arthritic,  or  of  whatever 
v' other  nature,  and  according  to  the  different  symptoms  which  each 
'Species  presents  in  individual  cases. 

Applications  to  the  eye  in  iritis  are  in  general  useless  and  even 
hhazardous.  At  any  rate,  they  are  never  to  be  ventured  on  in  the 
..acute  stage. 
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SECTION  XVIII. — RHEUMATIC  IRITIS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  attendant  on  rheumatic  and 
catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmiie,  there  is  in  general,  a degree  of 
iritis.  There  is  a third  set  of  cases,  arising  like  these  two  oph- 
thalmia, from  exposure  to  atmospheric  changes,  in  which  the  iris 
is  all  along  the  part  principally  affected,  and  in  which  the  attack  is 
sudden,  in  this  last  respect  resembling  other  diseases  caused  by  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  differing  from  those,  which,  originating  en- 
tirely in  some  constitutional  or  internal  cause,  advance  slowly  and 
insidiously.  Not  unfrequently  both  eyes  are  simultaneously  affected 
with  this  disease,  and  with  nearly  equal  severity.  In  other  cases, 
only  one  eye  is  inflamed,  or  the  one  much  more  severely  than  the 
other. 

Local  symptoms.  In  rheumatic  iritis,  changes  occur  even  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease,  indicative  of  the  peculiar  seat 
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of  the  inflammation.  These  changes  commence  upon  the  edge  of 
the  pupil,  whence  they  extend  gradually  towards  the  ciliary  circum- 
ference of  the  iris.  The  pupil  is  seen  to  be  contracted,  the  motions 
of  the  iris  impeded,  and  the  pupillary  opening  deprived  of  the  bright 
black  colour  wdiich  it  naturally  possesses.  The  colour  of  the  iris  is 
next  observed  to  undergo  a change;  first,  in  the  lesser  circle,  which 
becomes  of  a dark  hue,  and  afterwards  in  the  greater,  which  grows 
green,  if  it  had  been  greyish  or  blue,  and  reddish,  if  it  had  been 
dark-coloured.  This  change  of  colour  is  a never-failing  index  of 
the  substance  of  the  iris  being  inflamed,  and,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  apt  to  continue  after  all  the  other  symptoms  of  iritis 
have  been  subdued.  As  soon  as  it  is  observed  to  have  taken  place 
to  a considerable  degree  in  the  greater  circle,  the  iris  swells,  and 
projects  towards  the  cornea,  while  the  pupillary  margin,  losing  its 
sharply  defined  edge,  seems  somewhat  thickened,  and  is  turned 
back  towards  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  redness  accompanying  these  changes,  is  by  no  means  con- 
siderable, and  is  at  first  confined  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  in  which  a 
number  of  very  minute  rose-red  vessels  are  seen,  running  towards 
the  cornea.  By  and  by,  the  redness  increases,  and  is  seen  to  arise 
partly  from  vessels  developed  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  vascularity 
is  greatest  round  the  cornea ; tow'ards  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva, 
it  fades  away. 

The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  eye,  in  many, cases  severe 
and  pulsative,  and  increased  on  motion  of  the  organ ; pain  beneath 
the  eyebrow’;  and  circumorbital  nocturnal  pain,  similar  to  what  is 
met  with  in  rheumatic  sclerotitis. 

If  the  disease  be  not  checked,  the  pupil  is  observed  to  lose  its 
circular  form,  becoming  irregular,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting 
a greyish  appearance.  Examined  through  a magnifying  glass  of 
short  focus,  or  even  by  merely  concentrating  the  rays  of  light  upon 
the  pupil  through  a double-convex  lens,  this  greyish  appearance  is 
seen  to  be  produced  by  a delicate  flake  of  coagulable  lymph.  Into 
this,  the  processes  or  dentations  of  the  irregular  pupillary  margin 
of  the  iris  seem  to  shoot,  and  it  is  afterwards  found  that  at  these 
points,  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule  are  apt  to  be  esta- 
blished. It  is  owing  to  these  adhesions,  that  the  patient,  whose 
vision  has  been  all  along  indistinct,  sometimes  complains  of  now 
being  able  to  see  only  one  side,  or  part  of  an  object.  For  a 
time,  there  may  be  only  one,  or  two  tags  of  adhesion,  the  59. 
rest  of  the  pupil  being  free,  so  that  on  applying  belladonna 
this  aperture  assumes  a very  irregular  form.  {Fig.  50.) 

A patient  under  my  care  had  five  tags,  so  that  his  pupil 
had  the  shape  of  an  oak-leaf.  Several  or  all  of  such  adhe- 
sions may  break  across,  under  the  influence  of  belladonna, 
especially  when  dropped  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  assist- 
ed by  depletion  and  mercury.  Fig.  51  shows  the  effect 
of  one  of  the  two  tags,  represented  in  Fig.  50,  having  thus 
given  w’ay. 
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In  neglected  cases,  the  pupil  is  often  left  much  contracted,  tagged, 
and  angular,  with  the  iris  of  a greenish  or  slate  colour,  and  destitute 
of  its  healthy  striated  appearance  and  natural  lustre.  In  such  cases, 

\ vision  is  permanently  weakened. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  unchecked,  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  the 
; pupil  increases.  It  takes  place  likewise  behind  the  iris,  so  that  ad- 
i hesions  are  formed  between  the  uvea  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  effused  is  sometimes  so  great,  as  to  fall 
V down  in  a curd-like  form,  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

By  tins  time,  tbe  morbid  sensibility  to,  light,  which  prevailed  at 
! the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  diminished;  the  powers  of  vision 
i become  gradually  more  and  more  limited,  and  at  length  little  more 
I than  the  perception  of  light  remains.  Not  unfrequently,  the  lymph 
I occupying  the  contracted  pupil,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  a 
1 black  spot,  like  a fly,  or  of  several  black  or  hazy  spots,  placed  as  it 
1 w^ere  at  some  distance  before  the  eye,  and  partially  intercepting  the 
view  of  the  objects  situated  before  or  to  one  side  of  the  patient. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  cornea  loses  somewhat  of  its  peculiar 
■ brilliancy,  and  in  some  cases,  very  striking  changes  take  place  on 
; the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Spots  of  lymph  occasionally  form 
I upon  it;  while,  in  other  cases,  lymph  appears  to  be  deposited  in 
tthe  substance  of  the  iris,  for,  while  it  projects  more  and  more  to- 
' wards  the  cornea,  its  fibres  get  collected  into  bundles,  giving  to  its 
! surface  a peculiar  plaited  or  puckered  appearance.  In  some  rare 
(cases,  one  or  more  yellowish-red  elevations  form  on  the  anterior 
(surface  of  the  iris,  most  frequently  about  the  union  of  its  greater 
land  lesser  circles.  Small  at  first,  such  an  elevation  gradually  en- 
' larges,  projects  towards  the  cornea,  and  is  at  length  distinctly  seen 
to  be  a cyst  containing  pus,  which,  finally  bursting,  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  spurious 
;hypopium.  A small  quantity  of  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  at 
tthe  same  time  into  that  cavity. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  a neglected  case  of  rheumatic  iritis. 

“ We  meet,  of  course,  with  many  degrees  of  severity  in  this  disease; 
(while  its  sequelae  are,  as  has  been  described  in  the  last  section,  varied 
I :and  more  or  less  detrimental  to  vision.  The  inflammation  will  at 
j length  subside,  even  though  no  remedies  are  employed ; but,  in  such 
j cases,  vision  will  in  general  be  lost. 

I Constitutional  symptoms.  Like  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  this  inflam- 
I mation  of  the  iris  may  attack  an  individual  who  has  never  suffered 
( :from  rheumatism  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Not  unfrequently, 
j however,  the  subjects  of  this  disease  have  long  been  subject  to  other 
ijirheumatic  affections,  although  the  iritis  appears  in  every  case  to  be 
5 excited  by  some  new  exposure  to  cold,  and  never,  as  far  as  I have 
ii'Seen,  to  be  metastatic.  Thirst,  whiteness  of  the  tongue,  and  ac- 
• eelerated  pulse  attend  rheumatic  iritis.  The  bowels  are  frequently 
i confined,  and  there  is  occasionally  a disposition  to  nausea. 

Causes.  These  are  the  same  with  those  already  enumerated  as 
producing  rheumatic  ophthalmia.  Some  individuals  of  confirmed 
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rheumatic  habits  suffer  exceedingly  from  one  or  more  attacks  of 
this  disease  every  year,  each  succeeding  attack  leaving  the  eye  in 
a worse  state,  till  at  length  vision  is  destroyed. 

This  iritis  frequently  occurs  during,  or  after  the  use  of  mercury, 
in  consequence  of  this  medicine  powerfully  predisposing  the  whole 
body  to  suffer  from  the  exciting  causes  of  rheumatic  inflammation. 

Complication  with  amaurosis.  This  is  a complication  by  no  means 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  jiarticularly  frequent  after  typhus 
fever,  a disease,  which  it  is  well  known,  is  apt  to  leave  the  retina 
more  or  less  insensible,  and  the  pupil  dilated. 

Mr  Wallace  has  described^  the  complication  of  amaurosis  with 
iritis  after  typhus  fever,  as  presenting  two  distinct  stages.  During 
the  first  stage,  there  exist  amaurotic  symptoms  alone;  in  the  second, 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  superadded.  The  length  of  time  that 
the  amaurotic  symptoms  continue  before  the  occurrence  of  any  visi- 
ble appearance  of  inflammation,  is  extremely  uncertain,  as  also  the 
period  after  fever,  at  which  the  amaurotic  symptoms  commence.  On 
many  occasions,  the  amaurotic  symptoms,  particularly  a slight  dim- 
ness of  vision,  with  musem  volitantes,  have  commenced  at  or  even 
before  the  time  of  convalescence  from  fever,  and  yet  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  has  not  supervened  for  weeks,  or  even  months ; while  on 
other  occasions  the  dimness  of  vision  has  not  commenced  for  several 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  the  febrile  attack,  and  has  then 
been  immediately  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Mr 
Wallace  never  saw  a case,  in  which,  upon  strict  inquiry,  amaurotic 
symptoms  had  not  preceded  the  inflammatory  ones.  He  also  ob- 
served that  the  inflammatory  symptoms  uniformly  subsided  before 
the  amaurotic  ones  disappeared,  and  often  before  they  had  even 
diminished  in  severity. 

Treatment.  1.  Blood-letting.  The  degree  of  synocha  which  is 
present  in  rheumatic  iritis  must  guide  us  as  to  the  extent  and  kind 
of  bleeding.  Repeated  venesection  is  almost  always  necessary,  fol- 
lowed by  the  liberal  application  of  leeches  round  the  eye. 

2.  Mercury.  Scarcely  is  the  mouth  affected  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, when  we  observe  the*most  marked  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 
Two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one-third  of  a grain  of  opium  may  be 
given  iti  acute  cases,  every  six  hours,  and  less  frequently  in  chronic 
cases,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  mouth  sore  too  soon. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  unless  the  patient  be  careful 
to  avoid  new  exposure  to  cold,  the  mercurial  treatment  may  prove 
actually  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  He  ought  to  leave  oft  his 
usual  employment,  confine  himself  within  doors,  and,  if  the  case  is 
severe,  keep  his  bed.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  disease  is  apt^  to 
recur  with  redoubled  fury,  even  from  such  slight  causes  as  changing 
the  head-dress,  passing  from  one  room  to  another,  and  the  like.  It 
is  sometimes  a question  of  difficulty,  wdien  the  patient  is  poor,  and 
unprovided  with  proper  clothing  and  shelter,  whether  we  should 
give  mercury  at  all,  unless  the  patient  be  admitted  into  an  hospital. 
We  are  almost  certain  by  its  omission  to  ruin  the  eye,  and  by  its 


exhibition  seriously  to  endanger  the  general  health.  The  patient’s 
oom  should  be  darkened,  and  have  a tnoderate  fire  in  it  in  winter. 

band  of  flannel  should  be  constantly  worn  around  the  head,  and 
everal  folds  of  linen  over  the  eye,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  at- 
Qospheric  changes. 

3.  Turpentine,  as  recommended  by  Mr  Carmichael,  for  syphilitic 
ritis,  may  be  tried  with  some  hope  of  success.  See  next  section. 

4.  Rest,  and  the  a7iti phlogistic  regimen,  must  be  strictly  enjoined. 
The  patient  must  relinquish  animal  food,  and  fermented  liquors. 

5.  Opiates.  If  we  give  calomel,  we  combine  it  with  opium.  If 
ve  refrain  from  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  a powerful  opiate  ought 
0 be  given  every  night,  to  assuage  the  pain.  Friction  of  the  head 

ivith  warm  laudanum,  is  also  to  be  employed,  or  friction  with  mer- 
, curial  ointment  mixed  with  opium.  Should  this,  along  with  the 
opiate  taken  internally,  fail  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  attack  of  pain 
n the  eye  and  round  the  orbit,  considerable  relief  may  be  obtained 
•oy  fomenting  the  eyelids  and  parts  around  with  flannel  cloths,  wrung 
out  of  some  narcotic  decoction,  such  as  that  of  poppy-head's,  tobacco, 
or  belladonna,  care  being  taken  to  dry  the  parts  well  as  soon  as  the 
cbmentation  is  finished,  and  then  to  replace  the  linen  compress,  pre- 
|iviously  heated  at  the  fire. 

! 6.  Purgatives.  As  much  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  as  will 

ppen  the  bowels  moderately,  is  to  be  given  every  morning. 

I 7.  Diuretics.  Small  doses  of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  every 
^two  or  three  hours,  are  useful. 

8.  Diaphoretics  are  of  service,  but  are  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  mercury.  Unless  the  patient  can  protect  himself  from  cold, 
they  ought  to  be  avoided. 

9.  Cinchona  is  undoubtedly  a remedy  of  considerable  utility  in 
tlhe  treatment  of  rheumatic  iritis.  I am  as  much  opposed,  however, 
tto  the  idea  of  trusting  to  it  almost  alone,  as  I am  to  the  plan  of 
cconfiding  solely  in  the  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient  powers  of 
imercury  in  this  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  blood-letting,  and  other 
depletory  means  of  cure.  In  an  inflammation  of  so  dangerous  a 
[nature  as  iritis,  we  should  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
rremedy,  and  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  beguiled  into  bad  practice, 

' by  an  aflfectation  of  simplicity. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  combined  cases  of  amaurosis  and  iritis  after 
typhus  fever,  that  cinchona  has  been  found  useful;  and  it  is  upon 
the  iritis,  more  than  upon  the  amaurosis,  that  it  has  been  found  to 
exercise  its  beneficial  influence.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  testi- 
mony  of  Mr  Wallace^  in  favour  of  commencing  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  with  cinchona,  I confess  I am  not  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  omitting  the  use  of  depletion,  and  mercury.  Certainly 
the  disease  will  not  be  aggravated  by  employing  these  means.  In- 
deed, the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  cases  of  the  very  same  kind  as 
those  recorded  by  Mr  Wallace,  were  cured  by  mercury  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Ilewson.^  After  the  acute  symptoms  are  subdued  by 
depletion  and  mercury,  I have  no  doubt  that  cinchona,  in  the  form 
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either  of  bark,  or  of  sulphate  of  quina,  will  be  found  highly  useful, 
not  only  in  the  particular  variety  of  iritis  which  is  so  apt  to  follow 
typhus  fever,  but  in  ordinary  cases  of  rheumatic  iritis,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  is  of  a scrofulous  constitution. 

I may  here  observe  that  I am  inclined  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
lingering  congestion  in  the  head,  in  the  cases  of  combined  iritis  and 
amaurosis,  which  succeed  to  typhus  fever.  In  a case  of  this  kind, 
little  or  no  effect  was  produced  by  repeated  leeching,  the  use  of  calo- 
mel with  opium,  and  the  application  of  belladonna.  There  was  all 
along  slight  pain  in  the  eye,  with  zonular  redness,  irregular  pupil, 
and  dimness  of  sight.  Thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm.  The  patient  felt  immediately  easier.  The  second  cupful 
was  observed  to  be  considerably  more  buffy  than  the  first.  Next 
morning  the  pupil  was  widely  dilated  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  belladonna,  the  redness  much  less,  the  pain  completely  gone, 
and  vision  greatly  improved. 

10.  Blisters  behind  the  ear,  on  the  temple,  and  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  are  of  more  service  in  the  rheumatic,  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  iritis.  To  produce  a more  moderate  degree  of  counter- 
irritation, the  laudanum  with  which  the  head  is  rubbed,  when  the 
nocturnal  pain  threatens  to  begin,  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  tincture  of  cantharides. 

1 1 . Belladonna  should  be  freely  applied  morning  and  evening  to 
the  eyebrow  and  eyelids.  In  general,  it  has  little  apparent  effect, 
till  the  inflammation  is  considerably  subdued  by  bleeding  and  calo- 
mel. It  is  often  used  for  eight  days  or  more,  and  little  or  no  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  produced,  till  upon  taking  away  more  blood,  or 
the  gums  becoming  touched,  the  pupil  suddenly  expands,  an  event 
to  be  hailed  as  very  favourable. 

12.  Vinum  opii  is  serviceable  in  the  decline  of  this  disease.  Any 
application  to  the  eye  itself  in  the  form  of  collyrium,  drop,  or  salve, 
is  worse  than  useless,  in  the  acute  stage. 

Prevention.  Those  who  are  subject  to  rheumatic  iritis  must 
carefully  avoid  the  exciting  causes;  especially,  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  violent  exercises,  crowded  assemblies,  late  hours, 
card-playing,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  like.  Sea- 
bathing in  summer  is  sometimes  of  use  in  preventing  relapses.  Re- 
moval to  a southern  climate  during  the  winter,  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  a patient  from  his  usual  attack. 


’ Medico- Cliirurgical  Transactions  ; Vol.  xiv.  p.  294  ; London,  1828. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  296,  299. 

2 Hewson’s  Observations  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  the  Ophthalmia 
accompanying  the  Secondary  Forms  of  Lues  Venerea;  p.  109;  London,  1824. 
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SECTION  XIX SYPHILITIC  IRITIS. 

Like  other  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  syphilitic  iritis  is  in- 
isidious  in  its  early  stage,  but  after  a time  rapidly  and  extensively 
.destructive.  If  left  to  itself,  it  does  not  fail  to  disorganize  almost 
every  texture  of  the  eyeball,  commencing  with  the  iris,  and  extend- 
ing its  destructive  influence  to  the  choroid  and  retina,  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  even  the  cornea  and  sclerotica. 

Local  symptoms.  The  general  diagnostic  symptoms  of  iritis,  as 
i' enumerated  at  page  452,  are  in  general  well  marked  in  the  syphili- 
itic  species;  but  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  the  incipient 
fstage,  they  are  sometimes  vei'y  slight,  the  syphilitic  diflering  in  this 
respect  from  the  rheumatic  iritis,  which  from  the  external  nature 
.and  sudden  action  of  its  exciting  cause,  is  generally  characterized 
even  from  the  commencement  by  signs  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
looked or  mistaken.  In  the  syphilitic  species,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  redness  is  sometimes  for  a length  of  time  scattered  or  fascicular 
rather  than  zonular,  and  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  iris 
.and  pupil  very  slight.  This  shows  the  necessity,  in  suspected  cases, 

■ perhaps  I ought  to  say  in  all  cases  of  iritis,  of  examining  with  at- 
!tention  the  state  of  the  skin  and  throat,  and  inquiring  into  the 
rhistory  of  the  patient’s  previous  health.  We  almost  always  find 
:the  remains  of  a syphilitic  eruption,  or  sore  throat,  attendant  on 
'syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris;  in  many  cases  this  ophthalmia  is 
t co-existent  with  active  secondary  symptoms  in  various  textures  of 
tthe  body;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  with  primary  symptoms;  and 
iin  all  instances,  the  history  of  the  patient’s  health  will  throw  a de- 
i gree  of  light  on  the  affection  of  the  eye,  which  may  be  the  means 
‘ of  preventing  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  any  description  of  the  zonular  redness, 

' discoloration  of  the  iris,  contraction,  irregularity,  and  immobility  of 
tthe  pupil,  effusion  of  lymph,  and  other  general  symptoms  of  iritis, 

; as  they  occur  in  the  syphilitic  species.  In  none  of  these  symptoms, 

’ nor  in  the  dimness  of  sight,  and  pain  which  attend  them,  is  there 
jiany  thing  that  I know  of,  really  diagnostic;  although  some  authors 
' have  imagined,  that  they  ha^  discovered  in  certain  of  these  symp- 
' toms,  peculiarities,  upon  which  a diagnosis  could  be  founded.  The 
fact,  however,  that  even  directly  contrary  appearances  have  been 
enumerated  as  diagnostic  of  syphilitic  iritis,  shows,  that  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species  from  the  rheumatic,  something  more  must  be 
taken  into  account,  than  any  differences  which  may  be  observed  in 
the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  I ought  to  except 
a rusty  colour  of  the  iris  near  its  pupillary  edge,  which  is  certainly 
observed  in  syphilitic  cases. 

Beer  has  described ‘two  remarkable  local  appearances  as  char- 
acteristic of  syphilitic  iritis;  viz.  displacement  of  the  pupil,  and 
i condylomata  sprouting  from  the  iris. 

The  first  of  these  consists  in  a gradual  movement  of  the  pupil 
upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  instead  of  being  placed,  as  it  is  in 
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health,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  it  comes  to  be  situated  con- 
siderably closer  to  the  upper  and  inner  edge  of  that  membrane. 
This  displacement  I have  seen  in  chronic  rheumatic  iritis;  and  still 
more  frequently  in  choroiditis,  unattended  by  iritis.  I cannot  re- 
gard it,  then,  as  diagnostic  of  syphilitic  iritis.  That  it  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  this  disease,  I have  no  doubt;  but  I believe  it  to  be 
a symptom,  not  so  much  of  the  iritis  as  of  an  affection  of  the  ciliary 
or  iridal  nerves. 

As  for  the  condyloraata  described  by  Beer  as  diagnostic  of  this 
disease,  I believe  them  to  be  tubercles,  pustules,  or  small  abscesses, 
very  rarely  met  with  except  in  syphilitic  cases,  and  generally  ac- 
companied or  preceded  by  a syphilitic  eruption  over  the  body.  On 
first  showing  themselves,  they  are  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  some- 
what irregular  on  their  surface,  growing  frequently  from  the  edge 
of  the  pupil,  assuming  by  and  by  a yellowish  hue,  projecting  from 
the  plane  of  the  iris,  and  enlarging  sometimes  to  such  a size  as 
to  press  the  iris  backwards,  and  to  fill  the  anterior  chamber.  Dr 
Monteath  supposed  that  they  sometimes  form  on  the  posterior  sur-  v 
face  of  the  iris,  pushing  it  forwards,  and  forcing  a passage  between 
its  fibres.  At  length  they  burst,  and  discharge  the  purulent  matter  ' 
they  contain,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  After  this,  the  cyst,  which 
contained  the  matter,  shrinks;  but  from  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  being,  I believe,  always  adherent  to  the 
capsule,  as  the  shrinking  of  the  cyst  goes  on,  the  ciliary  edge  of 
the  iris  is  apt  thereby  to  Idc  separated  from  the  choroid,  or  its  fibres  | 
to  be  lacerated  and  absorbed,  so  that  either  the  uvea  comes  into 
view,  of  a black  colour,  or  actually  an  aperture  is  formed  in  the  • 
iris,  or  a false  pupil,  which  never  closes. 

Tubercles  may  form  at  any  part  of  the  iris,  close  to  the  pupil,  to 
the  ciliary  edge,  or  midway  between  them.  When  situated  at  the  I 
ciliary  edge,  they  sometimes  disappear  from  the  anterior  chamber,  • ' 
form  a projection  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotica,  behind  the  cornea, 
and  burst  externally.  This  I never  myself  observed;  but  in  more 
than  one  instance  I have  seen  this  disease  cpmbined  with  a hard 
elevation,  of  a dark  red  colour,  somewhat  like  a phlegmon,  behind 
the  6dge  of  the  cornea,  ending  in  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica  and 
protrusion  of  the  choroid. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  such  tubercles  occur  only  in  syphi- 
litic cases,  I have  seen  a cyst  form  on  the  surface  of  the  iris  in 
rheumatic  iritis,  but  this  is  a very  rare  event.  The  existence  of 
tubercles,  therefore,  ought  immediately  to  rouse  suspicion  that  the 
case  is  syphilitic. 

If  syphilitic  iritis  is  neglected,  not  only  is  the  pupil  speedily 
closed,  and  bound  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  by  effused  lymph, 
but  the  iris  is  remarkably  changed  in  its  appearance,  much  more  so 
than  in  any  other  species  of  this  disease.  The  cornea,  also,  be- 
comes bazy,  and  sometimes  dotted  over  with  minute  brown  spots,  i 
The  anterior  chamber  becomes  less  in  size,  from  the  iris  being  push-  || 
ed  forwards,  and  at  length  from  the  cornea  shrinking  in  diameter.  | 
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The  sclerotica,  choroicl,  and  retina  all  partake  in  the  inflammation; 

' the  retina  becoming  insensible  to  light,  while  the  choroid  protrudes, 

■ here  and  there,  of  a deep  bluish  colour,  through  the  attenuated 

> sclerotica.  The  lens  and  vitreous  humour  are  also  disorganized, 
i beino-  converted  into  a pultaceous  mass,  which  may  at  last  be  ob- 
^ served  forming  whitish  projecting  points  through  the  choroid  and 

> sclerotica.  From  such  a state  of  disease  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye 

• to  recover,  so  as  to  preserve  its  natural  form.  Neither  do  we  find 
t that  puncturing  the  eye  in  such  a state,  affords  any  relief  to  the 
; pain  which  the  patient  suffers ; it  is  not  from  any  collection  of  puru- 
! lent  fluid  that  the  appearance  above  mentioned  arises,  and  nothing 
lis  discharged  on  passing  the  lancet  through  the  tunics.  If  the 
s system  is  brought  under  the  action  of  mercury,  the  eye  will,  under 
r these  circumstances,  shrink  to  a small  size;  but  if  this  is  not  done, 

if  an  insufficient  quantity  of  mercury  be  given,  or  that  medicine  too 

> soon  given  up,  disorganization  of  the  eye  may  succeed,  the  sclero- 
tica give  way,  and  a fungous  excrescence  protrude.  At  last,  from 
the  severity  of  the  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  the  inefficacy  of  opi- 
ates, the  fever  and  debility  which  are  induced,  and  from  the  un- 

• seemly  and  disorganized  state  of  the  eye,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
I remove  it  with  the  knife. 

The  degrees  of  syphilitic  iritis,  and  its  sequelae,  are  of  course, 
very  various.  In  some  cases  it  is  attended  by  amaurosis,  and  then 
i I the  pupil  is  enlarged  beyond  the  medium  size.  Sometimes  the 
i 1 pupil  is  dilated  to  twice  its  natural  diameter,  the  centre  remaining 
I black,  while  its  edge  is  surrounded  by  condylomata.  In  such  cases, 

I though  part  of  the  pupil  is  pretty  clear,  the  patient  sees  little  or 
j none  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  retina;  yet,  from  this  state, 
the  eye  may  completely  recover,  by  appropriate  treatment.  The 
terminations  of  the  disease,  if  not  counteracted  by  an  early  employ- 
ment of  mercury,  are  generally  such  as  have  been  described  (page 
i 455)  under  the  third  degree ; viz.  closure  of  the  pupil,  obliteration 
I of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ehambers,  and  perhaps  even  general 
i disorganization  and  sinking  of  the  eyeball.  Very  differently  from 
i what  happens  in  neglected  rheumatic  iritis,  the  inflammation  in 
I syphilitic  iritis  does  not  wear  itself  out,  and  end  in  simple  loss  of 
i vision  by  closure  of  the  pupil,  but  goes  on  from  one  texture  of  the 
eye  to  another,  till  the  whole  are  involved  in  a process  of  disor- 
ganization, which  leaves  scarcely  a trace  of  natural  structure. 

The  pain  which  attends  syphilitic  iritis  is  very  various  in  severity. 
In  general,  it  is  considerable  both  in  the  eye  and  round  the  orbit, 
attended  by  lacrymation  and  photophobia,  and,  like  syphilitic  pains 
in  the  bones,  greatly  aggravated  during  the  night. 

Constitutional  symptoms.  This  disease  is  generally  accompanied 
by  very  evident  manifestations  of  syphilitic  cachexia.  The  pulse 
is  quick,  the  general  strength  impaired,  the  appetite  lost,  the 
; countenance  pale  or  sallow,  and  the  skin  covered,  especially  during. 

the  night,  with  a clammy  perspiration.  If  syphilitic  iritis  has  been 
I long  neglected  and  attended  with  severe  nocturnal  pain,  the  patient 
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becomes  emaciated  and  greatly  enfeebled.  The  local  secondary 
symptoms,  with  which  I have  most  frequently  found  syphilitic  iritis 
associated,  have  been  pustular,  papular,  and  scaly  eruptions  on  the 
face  and  over  the  body,  and  next  to  these,  sore  throat.  The  pustules 
on  the  face,  which  I have  met  with  as  attendants  on  syphilitic  iritis, 
have  frequently  been  large,  hard,  and  seated  so  deeply  in  the  skin, 
as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  tubercles.  The  scaly  eruptions 
on  the  face  have  occasionally  presented  an  approach  to  the  areolar 
form  of  lepra.  Over  the  body,  again,  where  the  eruption  has 
generally  been  of  a more  acute  character,  the  appearance  has  been 
tliat  of  numerous  circular  elevated  spots,  of  a brownish-red  colour, 
about  the  size  of  a split  pea,  ending  in  a desquamation  of  successive 
thin  pellicles  of  cuticle. 

Exciting  causes.  Although  this  disease  is  unquestionably  an 
effect  of  the  contamination  of  the  constitution  by  syphilis,  and 
although  it  commences,  in  many  cases,  without  any  known  exciting 
cause,  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  like  other  secondary 
symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  especially  sore  throat,  it  is  excited  by 
exposure  to  cold.  Slight  blows  on  the  eye,  and  over  exertion  of 
the  organ,  seem  in  other  instances  to  aid  in  bringing  on  this  disease, 
which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded,  at  least  in  many  cases,  as  an 
effect  of  certain  external  causes  operating  on  a constitution  imbued 
with  a morbid  poison. 

Relapses.  Even  when  syphilitic  iritis  terminates  in  the  most 
favourable  manner,  the  eye,  for  a long  time  afterwards,  is  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  On  every  exposure 
to  these,  the  sclerotic  circle  of  inflammation  may  be  observed  to 
return,  the  light  is  felt  to  be  disagreeable,  and  the  eye  discharges  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  tears.  For  the  same  reason,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil,  when  this  is  required  from  the  effects  of 
syphilitic  iritis,  is  generally  followed  by  such  a degree  of  renewed 
inflammation,  as  to  frustrate  the  attempt  to  restore  vision. 

Treatment.  1.  Blood-letting  is  generally  necessary  in  syphilitic 
iritis.  Dr  Monteath’s  testimony  on  this  point  is  valuable.  “Judging 
from  my  own  experience,”  says  he,'  “ I differ  decidedly  from 
those,  who  put  their  whole  faith  in  mercury  in  the  cure  of  this 
species,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  remedies,  such  as  bleeding, 
blistering,  &c.  In  my  own  practice,  I have  seen  the  disease  run- 
ning on  with  rapid  strides  to  dangerous  hypopion,  notwithstanding 
the  full  action  of  mercury,  and  its  further  progress  at  once  arrested 
by  a full  bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  a blister  on  the  hind-head.” 

I have  been  obliged  to  bleed  repeatedly  at  the  arm,  besides 
applying  leeches,  before  the  symptoms  yielded  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
much  benefit  being  derived  from  the  mercury  which  was  employed. 

2.  Regimen.  The  patient  must  abstain  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors. 

3.  Opiate  frictions  round  the  orbit  are  carefully  to  be  employed 
about  an  hour  before  the  nightly  attack  of  pain  is  expected ; after 
which,  the  eye  is  to  be  covered  with  a fold  of  linen,  warmed  at  the 
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fire.  Whenever  the  pain  threatens  to  recur  (and  it  is  particularly 
apt  to  do  so  about  midnight),  the  opiate  friction  ought  to  be  repeat- 
ed. Laudanum,  an  infusion  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  laudanum, 
ia  mixture  of  laudanum  with  tincture  of  cantharides,  moistened  opium, 
•opiate  mercurial  ointment,  or  tincture  of  tobacco,  will  be  selected 
^.for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  practitioner. 

4.  Mercury.  Upon  this  medicine  we  place  our  chief  reliance 
for  arresting  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  removing  the 
nmorbid  changes  which  may  have  already  been  produced  in  that 
r membrane,  and  in  the  pupil.  It  is  not  an  alterative  course  of 
; mercury,  however,  which  is  to  be  employed.  The  constitution 
1 must  be  thoroughly  mercurialized,  and  the  mouth  made  distinctly 
i sore.  In  many  cases,  I have  known  little  effect  produced  till  pretty 
j,  profuse  salivation  was  established.  I remember  one  case  in  which 
: mercury  had  been  tried,  and  laid  aside  as  ineffectual,  by  the  family- 
doctor  ; even  after  it  was  recommenced,  it  produced  but  very  slight 
1 benefit,  until  the  patient,  having  taken  10  grains  of  calomel,  with 
5 of  opium,  daily,  for  several  days  continuedly,  the  mouth  suddenly 
. became  sore,  and  the  iritis  went  off  as  by  a charm.  It  was  a 

' very  decided  syphilitic  case,  the  body  being  covered  by  a copper- 

< coloured  eruption. 

The  combination  of  calomel  with  opium,  is  the  best  form  for 

• exhibiting  mercury  in  this  disease.  A pill,  containing  2 grains 

I of  the  former,  with  from  a quarter  of  a grain  to  a whole  grain  of  the 
latter,  may  be  given  morning,  noon,  and  night,  till  the  gums  are 
decidedly  affected ; after  which,  two  pills  daily  may  be  continued 
for  some  time ; and  when  the  mercurialization  is  more  advanced, 
one  at  bedtime  only.  This  is  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  severe 
cases,  where  it  is  important  instantly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  prevent  deposition  of  lymph  into  the  pupil,  or  procure  its 
absorption,  if  already  effused.  In  milder  cases,  we  may  trust  to  a 
pill  morning  and  evening  from  the  beginning. 

Other  forms  of  mercury  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  especially  inunction  round  the  eye,  and  corrosive  sublimate 
taken  internally.  But  neither  of  these  can  be  relied  on  when  the 
symptoms  are  urgent,  and  in  all  circumstances  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  calomel  and  opium,  the  soothing  and  dirigent  effects  of 
the  opium  being  of  no  small  importance. 

Mercury,  in  one  form  or  other,  will  require  to  be  continued 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  that  not  only  the  iritis  may  be 
arrested,  and  its  effects  removed,  as  far  as  this  is  practicable,  but 
that  the  constitutional  syphilis  also  may  be  completely  cured.  A re- 
moval of  the  iritis  must  not  be  depended  on  as  a proof  of  the  constitu- 
tion being  freed  of  the  syphilitic  virus  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
removal  of  the  constitutional  disease,  in  many  cases,  is  or  appears 
to  be  effected,  although  there  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  that 
chiefly  by  the  operation  of  mercury,  before  the  eye  is  freed  from 
the  iritis  and  its  consequences. 
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5.  Turpentine  lias  been  recommended  by  Mr  Hugh  Carralcliael, 
of  Dublin,  in  syphilitic  iritis  and  other  deep-seated  inflammations 
of  the  eye.  The  cases  which  he  has  related  in  his  pamphlet,  afford 
indubitable  evidence  that  this  medicine  has  occasionally  removed 
that  species  of  iritis  which  is  considered  as  syphilitic ; and  even 
after  lymph  has  been  effused  into  the  pupil,  and  condylomata  have 
risen  on  the  surface  of  the  iris,  has  restored  these  parts  to  their 
perfectly  healthy  state.  It  was  from  the  acknowledged  influence  of 
turpentine  in  peritonitis,  and  the  analogy  in  point  of  morbid  effects 
between  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the  iris,  in  both 
cases  a serous  membrane  being  engaged,  and  in  both  adhesions 
being  produced  between  the  surfaces  intended  to  be  free,  that  Mr 
C.  was  led  to  make  use  of  turpentine  in  iritis.  The  results  were 
such  as  to  confirm  the  idea  he  had  formed.  As  it  is  in  syphilitic 
cases  chiefly  that  he  has  found  turpentine  useful,  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  objection  likely  to  be  started  by  some,  that  this  medicine  has 
never  been  known  to  possess  any  anti-syphilitic  virtues.  To  this, 
he  might  have  effectively  replied,  by  an  appeal  to  the  non-mercurial 
treatment  of  syphilis,  and  to  the  overpowering  testimony  of  the 
facts  which  he  himself  has  recorded.  He  seems  at  first  disposed, 
however,  rather  to  chime  in  with  the  scepticism  of  Mr  Travers, 
who  is  at  a loss  to  determine  whether  what  is  generally  considered 
as  syphilitic  iritis,  is  actually  a venereal  inflammation,  or  a symptom 
which  merely  resembles  syphilis,  or  a disease  ingrafted  on  the 
syphilitic,  or  an  effect  produced  by  the  poison  of  mercury.  But 
in  a more  advanced  part  of  his  inquiry,  Mr  C.  declares  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine,  that  mercury  operates  in  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  do  in  syphilitic  iritis,  not 
so  much  by  means  of  any  peculiar  anti-syphilitic  property  which  it 
possesses,  as  in  consequence  of  its  power  to  excite  the  action  of  the 
absorbents ; and  this  same  sorbefacient  power  he  claims  for  the  oil 
of  turpentine.  This  claim  is  abundantly  vindicated  by  the  cases 
which  Mr  C.  has  related ; and  not  only  so,  but  he  has  also  demon- 
strated that  this  medicine  possesses  a controlling  power  over  the 
inflammatory  process,  upon  which  the  effusion  of  lymph,  in  syphilitic 
iritis,,  depends. 

Although  Mr  Carmichael  has  the  merit  of  having  brought  forward 
a new  medicine  in  syphilitic  iritis,  of  unquestionable  utility,  he  is 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  virtues  of  other  remedies.  He  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  same  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient  effects  which 
he  has  derived  from  turpentine,  may  be  produced  in  a more  decided 
manner,  by  mercury  ; while  he  very  properly  urges,  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  turpentine  pervades  the  body,  and  consequently  brings 
disease  under  its  influence,  together  with  the  absence  of  fever  during 
its  operation  on  the  constitution,  must  render  its  use  a matter  of 
interest  and  utility,  though  the  same  effects  might  be  accomplished 
by  other  means,  and  even  in  a more  decided  manner.  Cases  of 
syphilitic  iritis  occasionally  occur,  where,  from  a variety  of  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  merciirv  is,  for  the  time,  altogether 
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inadmissible,  or  at  least,  extremely  hazardous.  How  fortunate 
then  will  it  be,  if  an  efficient  substitute  for  mercury  be  found  in  the 
medicine  proposed  by  Mr  Carmichael ! 

The  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  a drachm  thrice  a-day.  Its  dis- 
agreeable flavour,  and  nauseating  effects,  may  be  obviated  by  giving 
it  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  If  it  induces  strangury,  lint-seed  tea 
and  camphor  julep  may  be  administered,  or  its  use  suspended  for  a 
time.  The  tendency  to  heartburn,  which  it  sometimes  causes,  may 
be  prevented  by  an  addition  of  10  or  15  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  8 ounce  emulsion,  containing  an  ounce  of  turpentine. 

When  the  local  inflammation  is  high,  and  acute  pain  is  present 
in  the  eye  and  side  of  the  head,  abstraction  of  blood  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr  C.  that 
he  has  frequently,  even  when  these  symptoms  were  urgent,  relied 
solely  on  the  turpentine  mixture,  and  reaped  from  it  the  most 
decided  and  expeditious  benefit.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  will 
also  require  attention ; the  beneficial  effects  of  the  turpentine 
appearing  to  be  suspended  when  constipation  is  present,  and  again 
j called  forth  when  this  is  removed.  Perfect  rest,  too,  if  not  abso- 
j lutely  necessary,  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  the  complete 
I production  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  turpentine.  Mr  C.  states, 

] that  in  a few  patients,  who,  from  their  particular  situations  in  life, 

I were  obliged  to  continue  in  active  employment,  the  same  satisfactory 
; results  did  not  follow  its  exhibition,  nor  was  its  influence  fully  esta- 
j blished,  until  this  was  attended  to. 

1 In  some  of  the  cases  given  by  Mr  C.  sedatives  were  employed 
j along  with  turpentine ; such  as  opium,  henbane,  and  cicuta.  These 
1 may  be  exhibited,  both  internally  and  externally;  and,  of  course,  the 
! application  of  belladonna  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

! Mr  C.  states,  that  the  administration  of  turpentine  has  very 
i seldom  failed  in  eflTecting  a perfect  cure  of  syphilitic  iritis,  and  that 
I an  amendment  has  generally  been  quite  perceptible  the  day  after  it 
commenced.  The  average  period  of  cure  seems,  in  his  hands,  to 
have  been  about  1 1 days. 

Other  practitioners  have  not  reported  so  favourably  of  this 
! remedy.  Mr  Guthrie  states^  that  “in  some  cases  it  has  succeeded 
admirably;  in  others  it  has  been  of  little  service  ; and  in  some,  un- 
equal to  the  cure  of  the  complaint.”  Mr  Foote  junior^  is  inclined 
“to  think,  that  turpentine  acts  by  exciting  irritation  in  the  intestinal 
canal  and  urinary  apparatus.”  He  states,  that  the  cases  which  had 
been  most  successful  under  his  observation,  were  those  in  which 
severe  strangury  was  excited.  When  it  was  found  impossible  to 
produce  this  kind  of  irritation,  no  benefit  was  experienced. 

6.  Belladonna  is  to  be  smeared  liberally  on  the  eyebrow  and  eye- 
lids, every  night  at  bedtime ; and  when  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided,  a filtered  aqueous  solution  of  it  may  be  dropped  several 
times  a-day  upon  the  conjunctiva.  This  remedy  ought  to  be  con- 
! tinned  regularly  for  months,  unless  the  pupil  has  completely  regained 
i its  natural  freedom  and  mobility. 
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7.  Nauseants^  sudori/ics,  diuretics,  purgatives,  and  counter-irrita- 
tion by  blisters,  have  each  their  use  in  syphilitic  iritis.  Blisters 
prove  highly  serviceable  after  depletion,  and  after  the  gums  are 
touched  by  mercury. 


* Glasgow  Medical  Journal ; Vol.  ii.  p.  59;  Glasgow,  1829. 

2 London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  iv.  p.  509 ; London,  1829. 

3 London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  September  1831,  p.  229. 


SECTION  XX. PSEUDO-SYPHILITIC  IRITIS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  various  diseases,  either 
communicated  by  impure  venereal  intercourse  or  arising  in  the  sys- 
tem without  any  communication  of  that  sort,  which  present  a series 
of  morbid  phenomena,  milder  and  more  rapid  in  general,  but  still, 
in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  of  syphilis.  Till  a more  accurate 
description  of  the  diseases  in  question  be  obtained,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  of  them  as  syphiloid  or  pseudo-syphilitic. 

The  pustular  eruption  spoken  of  by  Bateman,  under  the  name  of 
ecthyma  cachecticum,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  disorders  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  true  syphilis ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occa- 
sionally affects  the  iris,  in  a manner  closely  resembling  the  iritis 
we  have  just  been  considering. 

This  disease  occurs.  Dr  Bateman  tells  us,  in  connexion  with  a 
state  of  cachexia,  apparently  indicative  of  the  operation  of  a morbid 
poison.  It  much  resembles  some  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  and  is  often  treated  as  syphilitic,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  originates  frequently,  if  not  always,  from  derangement  , 
of  the  general  health,  independent  of  any  thing  like  infection. 

It  generally  commences  with  a febrile  paroxysm,  which  is  some- 
times considerable.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  numerous 
scattered  pustules  appear,  with  a hard  inflamed  base,  on  the  breast 
and  extremities ; and  these  are  multiplied,  day  after  day,  by  a suc- 
cession of  similar  pustules,  which  continue  to  rise  and  decline  for 
several  weeks  until  the  skin  is  thickly  studded  with  the  eruption, 
under  various  phases.  For,  as  the  successive  pustules  go  through 
their  stages  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  scabbing,  and  desquama- 
tion, at  similar  periods  after  their  rise,  examples  of  all  these  con- 
ditions are  necessarily  seen  at  the  same  time ; the  rising  pustules  i 
exhibiting  a bright  red  hue  at  the  base,  which  changes  to  a purple 
or  chocolate  tinge  as  the  inflammation  declines,  and  the  little  lamin-  ^ 
ated  scabs  form  upon  their  tops.  When  these  fall  off,  a dark  stain 
is  left  upon  the  site  of  the  pustules.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  » 
confined  to  the  extremities,  but  it  frequently  extends  also  over  the 
trunk,  face,  and  scalp. 

The  febrile  symptoms  are  diminished,  but  not  removed,  on  the 
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. appearance  of  the  eruption  ; for  a constant  hectic  continues  during 
1 the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  accompanied  by  great  languor, 

. and  much  depression,  both  of  the  spirits  and  muscular  strength;  by 
I headach,  and  pains  of  the  limbs ; and  by  restlessness  and  impaired 
( digestion  with  irregularity  of  the  bowels.  There  is  commonly  some 
( degree  of  conjunctivitis,  and  the  fauces  are  the  seat  of  slow  inflam- 
1 mation,  accompanied  by  superficial  ulcerations. 

This  disease  is  stated  by  Bateman  to  continue  from  two  to  four 
1 months,  in  the  course  of  which  time,  by  the  aid  of  vegetable  tonics, 

( cinchona,  sarsaparilla,  serpentaria,  &c.  with  antimonials,  and  the 
’ warm  bath,  the  constitution  gradually  throws  off  the  morbid  con- 
» dition  which  gives  rise  to  it.  He  adds  that  the  administration  of 
1 mercury  is  neither  necessary  to  its  cure,  nor  appears  to  accelerate 
j,  1 recovery.' 

i Dr  Monteath  tells  us  that  the  resemblance  of  the  iritis  produced 

* by  this  eruption  to  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  syphilis,  is  so 
j ' striking,  that  for  several  years  of  his  practice  he  invariably  treated 

• the  cases  he  met  with,  and  successfully,  by  the  free  use  of  mercury, 

1 believing  them  to  be  syphilitic.  “ The  small  circle  of  the  iris,  and 

i I the  border  of  the  pupil,”  adds  he,  “ are  often  studded  with  the 
^ ! small  reddish-yellow  papulm  or  pustules,  so  characteristic  of  the 
H ' venereal  iritis.  It  was  in  consequence  of  several  such  cases  applying 
/ I to  me  with  the  disease  evidently  declining,  and  the  pupil  clearing, 
t 1 after  two  or  three  weeks’  continuance,  without  the  patient  having 
1 taken  one  grain  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  almost  without  any 
I treatment  that  could  have  been  useful,  that  I first  saw  my  error, 
Sfiiand  felt  satisfied  that  these  cases  were  not  syphilitic.”^ 

Notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  this  iritis  being  cured  without 
Iji mercury,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  aggravated®  by  an 
(Si  I attempt  to  mercurialize  the  system,  still  an  alterative  course  of  this 
f j medicine  is  to  be  omitted,  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of  the  other 
4 pseudo-syphilitic  varieties  of  iritis.  They  will  in  general  yield  to 
: such  a course,  aided  by  sarsaparilla,  local  bleeding,  blisters  behind 
(S  the  ears,  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the  eyebrow,  a mild  diet, 
t quietude  of  the  general  frame  and  of  the  inflamed  organ.  Tur- 
4 pentine,  as  recommended  by  Mr  Carmichael  for  syphilitic  iritis,  is 
f worthy  of  a trial  in  the  pseudo-syphilitic. 
i 

f ' Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  page  187  ; London,  1819. 

'■  - Glasgow  Medical  Journal ; Vol.  ii.  p.  138  ; Glasgow,  1829. 

* 3 See  a case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr  Arnott,  related  in  the  Quar- 

Jft  terly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Vol.  i.  p.  78;  London,  1819. 


SECTION  XXI. GONORRHCEAL  IRITIS. 

That  gonorrhoea  is  productive,  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
stitution, of  synovitis  and  iritis,  has  generally  appeared  so  unlikely 
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to  be  the  case,  that  the  fact  has  very  slowly  been  admitted  by 
medical  practitioners.* 

I'lie  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes,  which  arises  from 
gonorrhoea,  seldom  occurs  until  the  decline  of  the  discharge  from 
the  urethra.  It  affects  the  large  joints,  and  especially  the  knees  ; 
is  attended  with  copious  effusion  into  the  synovial  cavities,  and  a 
corresponding  degree  of  swelling  ; and  is  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  The  pain  and  fever,  which  attend  it, 
are  generally  severe,  and  the  cure  tedious.** 

Symptoms.  The  iritis,  which  owes  its  origin  to  gonorrhoea,  may 
or  may  not  be  preceded  by  synovitis.  In  general,  the  inflammation  . 
of  the  eye  is  very  severe.  It  often  commences  with  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  and  a striking  haziness  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation  speedily  affects  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  which  loses  its  natural  colour.  The 
disease  for  some  days  appears  to  be  an  aquo-capsulitis.  It  then  l 

merges  into  an  iritis  serosa.  The  pupil  becomes  contracted,  and  . 

the  vision  dim.  A profuse  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  now  takes  J 

place,  speedily  filling  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  falling  in  consider-  ‘ 

able  masses  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  is  1 

sometimes  almost  filled  with  the  eff'used  lymph.  In  fact,  no  other 
variety  of  iritis  presents  this  symptom  in  the  same  degree.  There 
is  violent  pain  in  and  round  the  eye,  with  epiphora  and  intolerance 
of  light.  I have  seen  considerable  chemosis,  or  conjunctival  oedema 
attend  gonorrhoeal  iritis  ; but  there  is  no  purulent  discharge  from 
the  conjunctiva.  There  are  no  tubercles  or  abscesses  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  as  in  syphilitic  iritis. 

The  patients,  who  have  been  observed  to  suffer  from  gonorrhoeal 
synovitis  and  iritis,  have  generally  been  young  men,  of  scrofulous 
constitution,  who  lived  hard,  and  were  careless  of  exposure  to  cold. 
Each  time  the  patient  catches  gonorrhoea,  he  is  liable  to  an  attack 
of  synovitis  or  iritis,  or  suffers  first  from  the  one  and  afterwards 
from  the  other.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  has  been  no  new 
gonorrhoea,  although  a second  or  a third  attack  of  inflammation  has 
affected  the  joints  or  the  eye.  Over-exertion  of  sight  has  some- 
times-produced a new  attack  of  severe  gonorrhoeal  iritis.  Generally 
one  eye  only  is  affected;  sometimes  the  same  eye  suffers  repeatedly. 

In  other  instances,  first  the  one  eye  is  attacked,  and  next  time  the 
other  is  inflamed.  Rarely  are  both  eyes  affected  at  once. 

The  patient  is  generally  troubled  with  gleet,  when  the  iritis 
occurs.  In  some  cases,  the  iritis  alternates  with  synovitis  and  < 
gonorrhoea,  so  that  when  one  of  them  is  present,  the  others  are 
gone.  It  rarely  happens  that  all  three  are  present  at  once.  In 
many  instances,  the  patients  are  harassed  for  years  by  a succession 
of  the  three,  and  at  last  are  left  in  a state  of  great  debility,  their 
sight  much  impaired,  and  several  of  their  joints  incapable  of  motion. 

Prognosis.  The  gonorrhoeal  is  generally  more  rapid  in  its  pro- 
'gress  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  iritis,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ; 
severe  and  formidable,  while  it  lasts ; but  it  yields  more  promptly  j 
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to  decided  treatment  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  aftbrds  examples  of 
perfect  recovery,  even  when  the  aqueous  chambers  are  filled  with 
lymph.  A first  or  second  attack,  energetically  treated,  gives  way 
! readily,  and  absorption  proceeds  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  rarely  the 
. case  that  under  such  circumstances,  tags  are  left  between  the  iris 
j and  the  caj)sule.  The  patient  often  suffers  several  severe  attacks, 
i and  yet  vision  is  preserved  entire.  It  is  only  from  very  numerous 
1 relapses,  and  when  the  treatment  has  been  originally  mismanaged, 

! that  the  pupil  is  left  irregular  and  contracted,  and  vision  perma- 
■ nently  deteriorated. 

Treatment.  Repeated  and  copious  venesection;  leeches  round  the 
I eye  ; calomel,  with  opium,  in  frequent  doses,  so  as  rapidly  to  affect 
the  system  ; and  the  application  of  belladonna  make  up  the  treat- 
I ment.  If  the  calomel  purges  at  first,  the  benefit  is  augmented  ; if 
it  does  not  do  so,  a dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  and  repeated 
occasionally  during  the  treatment.  I have  treated  the  disease  very 
successfully  with  mercurial  frictions  after  depletion  had  been  freely 
I employed.  Counter-irritation,  and  especially  blisters  to  the  temple, 
do  good.^ 

Case  220. — Major  , aged  25,  contracted  gonorrhoea  in  July  1809.  In 

about  a fortnight  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  he  was  seized  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  hernia  humoralis.  As  these  abated,  pain  and  swelling  com- 
menced in  the  right  knee,  and  being  at  this  time  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
in  an  open  carriage  for  a couple  of  days,  at  the  end  of  the  journey  the  pain  and 
swelling  had  extended  to  the  other  knee,  and  to  the  foot  and  toes,  especially  the 
articulation  of  the  great  toe.  Suftering  under  excruciating  pain,  and  wholly  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  came  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry  Halford ; 
but  no  treatment  seemed  to  possess  any  power  in  removing  the  complaint ; and, 
in  addition,  his  right  eye  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a very  violent  inflammation, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  the  organ.  Having  given  up  the  use  of  medi- 
cine, he  went  to  the  country  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and  after  being 
there  three  weeks,  the  gonorrhoea  again  increased  without  any  abatement  of  the 
other  symptoms.  The  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  joints  rendered  him  scarcely 
able  to  crawl  without  assistance.  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  a residence  by 
the  sea  were  recommended.  From  the  former,  he  experienced  little  apparent 
benefit,  but  after  a very  tedious  convalescence  of  two  years  he  found  himself  able 
to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain.  From  this  time  he  recovered  the  wonted  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  experienced  no  return  of  his  complaint,  though  exposed  to  all  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  After  exposure  to  a current  of  air,  when  in 
a state  of  perspiration,  he  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  fever,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  England.  At  this  time  he  had  some  increase  of  the  stiffness  of  his 
joints.  He  continued  to  suffer  from  ague,  and  an  impaired  state  of  health,  for 
nearly  12  months,  when  he  returned  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
for  some  time  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  the  free  use  of  all  his  joints,  till 
December  1814,  when  he  again  contracted  gonorrhoea,  with  symptoms  of  unusual 
violence.  In  a fortnight  the  discharge  began  to  abate,  and  violent  pain  with 
swelling  attacked  the  great  toe,  and  metatarsal  ligaments  of  the  right  foot.  The 
disease  then  proceeded  to  the  knees,  with  the  same  violence  of  pain  and  swelling 
as  on  the  former  occasion.  As  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  began  to  abate  in 
the  knees,  the  left  eye  was  attacked  by  violent  ophthalmia,  which  excited  great 
alarm  for  its  safety. 

Dr  Vetch  saw  this  patient  in  his  convalescence  from  both  the  attacks  of  oj)h- 
thalmia.  The  last  inflammation  of  the  eye  appeared  to  have  had  its  seat  in  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  on  examining  it  more  closely.  Dr  V.  found  an  irregular  and 
contracted  pupil,  with  some  opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  adhesion 
between  it  and  the  iris.  On  causing  him  to  shut  the  sound  eye,  the  vision  of  the 
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left  was  found  very  much  impaired.  Under  the  use  of  belladonna,  and  the  muri- 
ate  of  mercury,  the  eye  ultimately  recovered  beyond  what  Dr  V.  had  encouraged 
the  patient  to  expect.  Great  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee- 
joints  remained  in  1816,  and  the  patient  was  still  incapable  of  standing  or  walk- 
ing. The  urethra  continued  subject  to  returns  of  gonorrhoeal  diseharge.'* 

The  following  particulars  of  this  case  are  deserving  of  attention. 
On  the  first  attack  of  ophthalmia,  the  right  eye  was  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  on  the  second,  the  left ; in  neither  was  there  any  symptom 
of  purulency  or  chemosis,  to  indicate  disease  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
the  disease  in  the  urethra  was  neither  suppressed  nor  modified  by 
the  attacks  of  ophthalmia ; the  last  attack  was  decidedly  one  of 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  iris,  an  event  (Dr 
Vetch  thinks)  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  though  more  liable  to 
he  overlooked,  in  connexion  with  gonorrhoea,  than  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva. 


J Gonorrhoea  leads,  in  some  instances,  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes. 

In  one  of  my  patients,  it  seemed  to  produce  chronic  peritonitis  ; and  in  another,  ^ 

synovitis,  followed  by  inflammation  of  all  the  internal  serous  membranes,  with  >' 

tubercular  depositions.  Both  cases  ended  fatally.  ; 

2 Swediaur,  Treatise  upon  the  Symptoms,  Consequences,  Nature,  and  Treat-  | 

ment  of  Venereal,  or  Syphilitic,  Diseases  ; Vol.  i.  p.  252  ; London,  1819.  } 

3 On  Gonorrhoeal  Iritis,  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works.  Brodie  I 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints  ; pp.  55,  60  ; London,  1818.  Cooper’s  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  482  ; London,  1835.  Lawrence  on 
the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  p.  53  ; London,  1830.  Graves,  in  London 
Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  xxiii.  p.  440.  Lawrence,  in  Ibid.  p.  511. 

* Vetch’s  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  p.  195  ; London,  1820. 


SECTION  XXII. — SCROFULOUS  IRITIS.* 

The  iris  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  primary  scrofulous  inflamraa-  ; 
tion,  and  a secondary  scrofulous  iritis  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  i 
Cold  affecting  a scrofulous  subject,  occasionally  brings  on  a mixed 
or  compound  ophthalmia,  partly  phlyctenular,  partly  iritic ; or  at 
least,  we  meet  w'ith  instances  in  which  inflammation  of  the  latter 
sort  so  quickly  supervenes  to  the  former,  that  we  may  regard  them 
as  affording  examples  of  primary  scrofulous  iritis.  Such  cases 
sometimes  assume  an  acute  course,  much  more  frequently  a chronic 
one. 

1 . The  following  case,  quoted*  by  Dr  Monteatb  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  aflfords  a good  illustration  of 
acute  primary  scrofulous  iritis.  i 

Case  221. — Robert  Fleminster,  aged  16,  applied  on  the  5th  August  1827,  with 
sclerotitis  and  iritis  of  the  left  eye,  which  had  resisted  remedies  for  a month.  Six 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  temple,  and  he  was  put  on  2 grains  of  calomel  with 
a quarter  of  a grain  of  opium,  morning  and  evening.  In  eight  days  the  inflam- 
mation was  gone,  and  the  sight  restored  nearly  to  its  natural  state.  On  the  17th 
he  was  dismissed  cured.  Iritis  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  children.  Dr  M.  sus- 
pected this  case,  and  pointed  it  out  as  probably  scrofulous.  What  occurred  in 
the  other  eye,  proved  the  suspicion  to  be  just ; for  on  the  24th,  he  was  admitted  for 
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an  attack  of  distinct  external  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  other  eye,  with  pus- 
tules  and  an  ulcer  at  the  border  of  the  cornea.  The  solution  of  the  nitras  argenti 
. was  had  recourse  to,  two  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temple,  and  a blister  behind 
: the  ear,  and  he  was  directed  to  bathe  the  eye  with  a very  weak  solution  of  cor- 
? rosive  sublimate.  On  the  27th  he  was  no  better,  and  the  colour  of  the  iris  was 
. observed  to  be  changed.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  inflammation  would  become 
! iritic,  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  eye.  Four  leeches  were,  therefore,  applied  to 
1 the  temple,  and  the  pills  of  calomel  and  opium  commenced  again,  as  before.  On 
1 the  31st  the  inflammation  appeared  still  advancing,  and  the  iris  becoming  more 
; affected.  The  leeches  were  repeated,  and  the  calomel  with  opium  continued.  In 
: 1 five  days  after  this,  the  mouth  was  sore,  and  the  inflammation  nearly  gone.  The 
; mercury  was  now  omitted;  and,  on  the  14th  September,  he  was  dismissed  cured. 

The  readiness  with  which  this  case  of  acute  primary  scrofulous 
j iritis  yielded  to  appropriate  treatment  is  worthy  of  attention.  When- 
i:  ever  iritis  is  observed  in  a very  young  person,  scrofula  may  be  sus- 

't;  pected  as  tbe  predisposing  cause,  the  other  species  of  iritic  inflara- 
mation  being  rare  in  cbildbood.  The  treatment  must  be  such  as 
£ w'as  employed  in  the  case  just  quoted;  that  is  to  say,  in  addition 
i to  the  treatment  demanded  by  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  calomel  and 
i opium  must  be  given  till  the  mouth  is  affected.  The  pupil  also 
||  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  belladonna. 

? 2.  Chronic  primary  scrofulous  iritis  is  characterized  by  the  age 

I of  the  patients,  who  are  generally  children  under  puberty;  its  slow- 

iness,  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  other  species  ; the  disease 
being  generally  attended  with  but  slight  pain,  the  inflammation  in 
I a great  measure  confined  to  the  serous  covering  of  the  iris,  and  pro- 
I ductive  of  very  little  lymphatic  effusion.  In  such  cases,  zonular 
j redness  of  the  sclerotica,  greenness  and  darkness  of  the  iris,  and 
I fixedness  of  the  pupil,  may  often  be  observed  for  many  weeks  to- 
ll gether,  without  any  farther  morbid  change,  so  slow  is  the  progress 
j;  of  tbe  disease.  There  is  also  in  many  cases,  little  or  no  pain  or 
It  fever,  and  the  patient  often  sleeps  well.  At  length  the  pupil  is  ob- 
it; served  to  become  tagged  to  the  capsule,  either  partially  or  almost 

i completely,  and  the  capsule  becomes  opaque  from  eflfused  lymph. 

Allowed  to  proceed  in  its  course,  the  disease  is  now  attended  with 
more  pain  in  and  round  the  eye,  and  sometimes  with  considerable 
I intolerance  of  light.  The  iris  bulges  forward  towards  the  cornea, 

I the  pupil  is  obliterated,  and  the  cornea  and  anterior  half  of  the 

I eye  become  unnaturally  convex;  myopia,  hardness  of  the  eye, 

I and  amaurosis  follow  more  or  less  promptly.  In  some  cases,  the 

I eyeball  becomes  boggy  and  atrophic.  In  other  cases,  choroiditis 

I supervenes,  with  thinning  of  the  sclerotica. 

I _ This  is  a disease  not  easily  cured,  especially  after  it  has  con- 
I tinued  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much 
under  control  as  rheumatic,  or  even  syphilitic  iritis. 

Tonics  are  undoubtedly  useful  in  chronic  scrofulous  iritis,  as  in 
i all  other  scrofulous  diseases.  Much  good  will  generally  be  accom- 

^ plished  by  change  of  air,  and  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quina.  When 

there  is  merely  intolerance  of  light,  smallness  of  the  pupil,  dulness 
or  discoloration  of  the  iris,  with  zonular  redness,  without  effused 
lymph,  or  adhesions  of  the  pupil,  mercury  is  not  called  for,  and 
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sulphate  of  quina  is  more  likely  to  do  good.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  against  effusion  of  lymph  in  scrofulous  iritis,  mercury 
is  the  most  effectual  remedy,  and  quina  is  not  to  be  trusted.  When 
the  subject  is  feeble  and  feverish,  with  the  signs  present  of  lym- 
phatic effusion,  quina  may  be  given,  along  with  calomel  and  opium. 

I lately  attended  a young  man  with  chronic  scrofulous  iritis,  who 
derived  much  benefit  from  G grains  of  quina  daily,  calomel  with 
opium  at  bedtime,  friction  of  the  head  with  laudanum  and  bella- 
donna, and  fomentations  of  the  eyes  with  belladonna  and  hot  water. 

The  hydriodate  of  potass,  in  doses  of  5 grains,  thrice  a-day,  proves 
useful. 

3.  A similar  plan  of  cure  must  be  followed  in  cases  of  secondary 
scrofulous  iritis.  We  call  this  variety  secondary^  not  only  because  ; 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  is  the  usual  precursor  of  any  affection  of 
the  iris,  but  because  the  iritis  appears  to  arise  more  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  corneitis,  and  the  spread  of  inflammation  from 
one  part  of  the  eye  to  another,  than  from  any  new  external  or  in- 
ternal cause  operating  on  the  iris  itself.  I have  already  hinted, 
(page  448)  at  the  difficulty  of  discerning,  through  the  inflamed 
cornea,  the  exact  state  of  the  iris  and  pupil.  Several  of  the  symp- 
toms, also,  which  attend  scrofulous  corneitis  and  iritis,  are  of  an 
equivocal  sort,  for  the  zonular  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  the 
supra-ocular  or  circumorbital  pain,  and  the  impaired  state  of  vision, 
are  common  to  iritis  and  corneitis  in  their  separate  state,  as  well  as 
when  they  exist  together.  When  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  not 
very  great,  we  shall  be  able,  however,  to  discern  at  least  the  size, 
and  degree  of  mobility,  possessed  by  the  pupil.  If  that  aperture  is 
contracted,  irregular,  and  motionless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
iritis  is  or  has  been  present.  But  in  many  cases,  by  concentrating 
the  light  upon  the  cornea  through  a double  convex  lens,  we  may 
observe  even  the  discoloration  of  the  iris,  and  the  whitish  web  of 
effused  lymph  occupying  the  pupil. 

Neglected  cases  of  this  compound  ophthalmia  are  frequently  met  \ 
with,  in  which,  from  the  low  state  of  the  inflammation  and  slightness 
of  the  pain,  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  years,  till  at  : 
last  vision  has  become  almost  extinct.  A remarkable  circumstance  I 
in  such  neglected  cases  is  the  great  degree  of  softness  or  bogginess  j 
which  both  the  cornea  and  the  sclerotica  present,  on  being  pressed 
with  the  finger.  This  I regard  as  a very  unfavourable  sign ; denot- 
ing in  fact  a disorganization  of  the  vitreous  humour,  always  attended  ] 
by  a considerable  degree  of  amaurosis.  I 

Whenever  iritis  is  observed  to  co-exist  with  scrofulous  corneitis,  j 
an  attempt  must  be  made  by  mercury  and  belladonna,  to  counteract  i 
the  narrowed  state  of  the  pupil,  and  the  effusion  of  lymph  from  the 
iris.  From  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  subjects  of  this  iritis, 
as  well  as  the  chronic  nature  of  the  disease,  the  administration  of 
mercury  must  be  conducted  with  more  than  ordinary  caution  and 
patience;  the  gums  will  in  the  first  instance  require  to  be  decidedly 
affected,  after  which  repeated  gentle  courses  of  the  medicine  will  be 
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iAecessarv,  while  the  system  must  be  supported  during  the  intervals, 
I (V  nourishing  diet  and  the  use  of  tonics,  and  especially  sulphate  of 

I We  must  beware  of  employing  stimulants,  with  the  view  of  clear- 
^ mg  the  cornea,  so  long  as  there  is  any  suspicion  of  active  inflam- 
mation being  present  in  the  iris;  else  we  may  readily  bring  on  such 
, degree  of  irritation,  as  shall  end  in  annihilation  of  the  anterior 
bhamber,  and  of  course  in  irreparable  loss  of  sight. 

> Ophthalmia  scrofulosa  interna. 

* Glasgow  Medical  Journal;  Vol.  ii.  p.  132;  Glasgow,  1829. 


SECTION  XXIII. ARTHRITIC  IRITIS.* 

The  disease  described  by  the  German  ophthalmologists  under 
lihe  name  of  arthritic  ophthalmia,  is  known  by  many  remarkable 
jbharacters,  and  is  unquestionably  dependent  upon  a peculiar  state  of 
[Lhe  constitution.  The  ophthalraise  already  considered  are  all  of 
hhem  connected  with  some  appreciable  cause;  but  I must  confess 
bhe  nature  of  arthritic  ophthalmia  is  to  me  unknown.  If  it  is  a 
rrouty  inflammation,  then  gout  is  a much  more  frequent  disease  than 
i.he  practitioners  of  this  colintry  are  disposed  to  admit,  and  often 
wccurs  among  the  poor  and  ill-fed.  In  this  country,  gout  is  a dis- 
?aase  rarely  recognised  in  any  form,  qxcept  among  the  opulent  and 
l uxurious;  while  in  the  wine  countries?  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
aind  especially  in  Austria,  where  wine  is  the  beverage  of  all  ranks, 
p^out,  and  especially  what  we  term  irregular  gout,  is  regarded  as 
jtcommon  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  people. 

It  is  certain  that  arthritic  iritis  rarely  occurs  in  what  may  be 
itermed  the  first  or  plethoric  period  of  gout,  that  is,  while  the 
ipatients  still  retain  strong  powers  of  digestion,  and,  having  the 
imeans  and  the  inclination,  regale  themselves  with  large  supplies  of 
tfood  and  drink.  When  it  attacks  gouty  subjects,  it  occurs  in  the 
'Second  or  asthenic  period  of  the  disease,  after  repeated  attacks  have 
produced  depression  of  body  and  mind,  with  dyspepsia,  flatulence, 
bianguor,  and  deficient  excretions. 

1 have  seldom  met  with  this  disease  in  regular  gouty  constitu- 
tions. The  subjects  have  in  general  been  above  50  years  of  age, 
in  many  instances  tobacco-smokers  and  whisky-drinkers,  but  not  al- 
'■ways  so;  they  have  often  laboured  under  rheumatic  affections,  been 
troubled  much  with  headach,  bad  gums  and  teeth,  acidity,  flatu- 
|llence,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  I have  not  been  able  to  determine 
^ the  diathesis  which  predisposes  to  this  ophthalmia.  I use  arthritic, 
Mtthen,  as  a conventional  term,  without  adopting  it  in  the  strict  sense 
: of  gouty. 

The  Germans  regard  abdominal  congestion  or  plethora  as  the 
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great  predisposing  cause  of  arthritic  ophthalmia.  They  trace  the 
plethoric  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  heavy  meals,  and  impro- 
per food,  producing  deposition  of  fat,  costiveness,  and  haimorrhoids.  j 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  diathesis  on  which  arthritic  ophthal- 
mia depends,  is  the  result  of  deteriorated  digestion.  The  subjects 
of  this  disease  are  too  dependent  on  stimulants  for  their  appetite,  | 
and  for  the  disposal  of  their  aliment.  Their  stomach  produces 
unhealthy  chyle,  and  this  deteriorates  their  blood ; the  circulation 
becomes  disordered  ; inflammatory  diseases  of  unhealthy  character 
ensue,  and  among  these  ophthalmia. 

Arthritic  iritis  originates  in  two  ways.  In  one  case,  it  is  the 
primary  and  sole  aflection  of  the  eye;  in  another,  an  individual  of 
the  peculiar  constitution  in  question  being  affected  with  some  com- 
mon ophthalmia,  as  rheumatic,  catarrho-rheumatic,  syphilitic,  or 
traumatic,  this  degenerates  into  the  arthritic.  The  same  thing  oc- 
casionally happens  in  regard  to  syphilitic  iritis.  The  arthritic 
originates  more  frequently  in  this  way  than  in  the  other. 

Symptoms.  The  general  symptoms  of  iritis  are  jiresent  in  the 
arthritic  species;  namely,  zonular  sclerotitis,  discoloration  of  the 
iris,  turbidness  of  the  pupil,  with  changes  in  its  shape,  size,  and 
mobility,  impaired  vision,  and  pain  in  and  around  the  eye.  These 
symptoms,  however,  are  modified  in  such  a manner  as  to  afford 
ground  for  a ready  diagnosis. 

1.  Redness.  The  conjunctiva  is  loaded  with  enlarged  vessels 
as  well  as  the  sclerotica.  The  redness  is  of  a purple  hue.  The 
visible  arteries  of  the  eye,  emerging  from  the  recti  muscles,  or  per- 
haps rather  the  accompanying  veins,  show  from  the  very  first  a 
strong  disposition  to  become  varicose  {Fig.  49.),  and  at  length  are 
so  strikingly  dilated  as  to  form  a characteristic  symptom  of  arth- 
ritic iritis.  The  sclerotica  loses  its  natural  appearance,  and  be- 
comes of  a dirty  greyish-violet  colour.  Most  of  these  appearances, 
and  especially  the  livid  colour  and  varicose  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, are  regarded  as  indicative  of  a great  tendency  to  atony, 
which  may  account  for  this  variety  of  iritis  being  much  less  amen- 
able to  antiphlogistic  treatment  than  the  others. 

2. - Arthritic  ring.  What  is  strongly  insisted  on  as  a diagnostic 
mark  of  arthritic  iritis,  is  the  existence  of  a narrow  ring  of  a bluish- 
white  colour  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  ring  sometimes  docs 
not  occur,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  all 
round  the  cornea,  but  only  at  its  temporal  and  nasal  sides.  The 
ring  in  question,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  arcus  senihSy 
is  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  which  naturally  overlaps  the 
cornea,  and  which  becomes  thicker  and  more  opaque  as  age  ad- 
vances. In  arthritic  iritis,  it  is  seen  in  contrast  between  the 
abruptly  terminating  red  sclerotic  zone  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
transparent  cornea  on  the  other.  Its  importance,  as  a diagnostic 
sign  of  arthritic  ophthalmia,  has  been  exaggerated;  for  we  some- 
times observe  it  in  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  iritis,  especially  when 
these  occur  in  subjects  far  advanced  in  lifo.^ 
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3.  Changes  in  the  iris  and  pupil;  glaucoma ; amaurosis  ; atrophy 
of  the  eye.  Beer  has  described  the  changes  in  the  iris  and  pupil  as 
rarying  in  two  different  habits  of  body.  I have  witnessed,  however, 
joth  sets  of  changes  in  the  same  individual.  In  the  right  eye,  the 
patient  presented  the  contracted  pupil,  and  in  a subsequent  attack 
affecting  the  left  iris,  the  expanded  pupil.  This  difference,  I conceive 
(10  depend  on  the  co-existence  of  a sensible  state  of  the  retina  in 
bhe  one  case,  and  of  amaurosis  in  the  other.  The  retina  being 
sensible,  the  pupil  contracts  during  arthritic  ophthalmia ; when  in- 
itsensible,  it  expands. 

In  some  individuals,  (Beer  says  in  those  who  are  of  a meagre 
and  irritable  habit,  and  tense  fibre,)  the  pupil  contracts,  is  filled 
^bvith  effused  lymph,  and  becomes  adherent  to  the  capsule,  as  is 
i r'jenerally  the  case  in  the  other  species  of  iritis.  In  such  cases,  the 
only  characteristic  symptom,  besides  the  white  ring  round  the  cor- 
jhoea,  is  a varicose  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris,  so  that  after 
the  disease  has  fully  developed  itself,  they  may  be  discerned  raraify- 
ling  on  the  surface  of  that  membrane,  or  forming  a vascular  wreath 
^favithin  the  verge  of  the  contracted  pupil.  The  pigment  of  the  iris 

I Sometimes  seems  absorbed  in  such  cases.  Fragments  of  it  are  often 
jsseen  sticking  to  the  capsule.  Before  it  arrives  at  this  stage,  the  in- 
•Mammation  is  always  attended  with  general  fever.  If  the  eye  is  left 
I ft  to  itself,  it  does  not  suppurate,  but  its  contents  begin  to  be  absorbed, 
jjaand  at  last  its  size  is  extremely  diminished. 

I;  In  others,  again,  (Beer  says  in  those  who  are  of  a gross  habit  of 
Ibody,  possess  little  sensibility,  and  have  a lax  fibre,)  the  iris  instead 
joof  expanding,  contracts  remarkably,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its 
imotion ; signs  of  attending  amaurosis.  The  pupil  is  not  always  di- 
lated uniformly  along  its  whole  circumference;  not  unfrequently  the 
1 1 iris  contracts  more  towards  the  temporal  and  nasal  sides  of  the  eye, 
ifso  that  the  pupil  assumes  an  oval  shape;  indeed,  the  iris  sometimes 
! becomes  so  narrow  on  the  two  sides  mentioned,  especially  on  the 
I'ttemporal,  as  almost  to  disappear.  Along  with  these  changes,  there 
I is  no  effusion  of  lymph,  nor  any  abscess  on  the  surface  of  the  iris. 

' The  edge  of  the  pupil  is  often  seen  fringed  with  pigmentum  nigrum. 
The  enlarged  pupil  loses  its  natural  black  colour,  and  presents  the 
.greyish-green  reflection,  characteristic  of  glaucoma.  After  a time, 
‘the  lens  is  plainly  seen  to  have  lost  its  transparency,  and  to  have 
I .assumed  an  opaque  sea-green  colour;  it  also 
i swells  considerably  (hypertrophia  lentis),  and 
I ) projects  through  the  pupil  {Fig.  52.),  into  the 
« anterior  chamber.''*  The  iris,  lying  upon  the 
i I enlarged  lens,  seems  much  altered  from  its 
5 natural  texture;  it  looks  soft,  and  as  if  it  had 
t undergone  a degree  of  maceration,  and  at  a 
! later  period  of  the  disease  its  pupillary  edge  is  curled  back.  The 
varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  increases,  while  those 
' of  the  choroid  becoming  similarly  affected,  form  bluish  knots,  which 
shine  through  the  sclerotica.  The  anterior  part  of  this  tunic  be- 
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ing  attenuated  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  morbid  parts  within,  a dark 
ring  shines  through  it,  exactly  occupying  the  situation  of  the  corpus 
ciliare.  The  eyeball  feels  much  harder  to  the  touch  than  natural. 
Vision  is  by  this  time  totally  gone.  The  inflammatory  symptoms 
now  begin  to  decrease,  and  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball follows,  as  in  the  former  instance.  Sometimes  in  consequence 
of  the  hypertrophied  lens  pressing  against  the  cornea,  this  part  be- 
comes inflamed,  ulcerates,  and  gives  way,  so  that  the  lens  is  evacu- 
ated, along  with  a considerable  quantity  of  blood;  after  which  the 
eye  shrinks  to  a small  size.  In  other  cases,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  the  vitreous  humour  being  gradually  absorbed,  a watery 
effusion  takes  place  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  retina  is  compressed  into  the  form  of  a 
cord,  stretching  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  back  of 
the  lens.'*  This  state  is  generally  attended  by  ossification  of  the 
choroid.  Ossification  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  also  not  unfre- 
quent in  the  atrophic  stage  of  arthritic  iritis. 

The  form  of  disease  just  described,  although  accounted  by  Beer 
one  of  the  varieties  of  arthritic  iritis,  evidently  involves  the  other 
textures  of  the  eye  more  than  the  iris.  Mr  Lawrence®  and  Dr 
Canstatt®  have  therefore  objected  to  Beer’s  classification  of  the 
affection  ; the  former  describing  it  under  the  name  of  arthritic 
inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics,  and  the  latter  under  that  of 
chorioideitis.  From  the  suddenness  with  which  vision  is  extinguished 
in  the  affection,  along  with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  which  attends 
it,  it  is  probable  the  retina  is  as  much  the  original  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease as  any  other  texture  of  the  eye,  and  certainly  more  so  than  the 
iris.  Mr  Tyrrell  describes^  the  same  disease  under  the  name  of 
retinitis. 

4.  Pain.  It  sometimes  happens  that  before  any  other  signs  of 
arthritic  ophthalmia  make  their  appearance,  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  peculiar  tingling  sensations  about  the  eye,  and  a feeling  of  creep- 
ing over  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  eye  and  the  orbit  soon  become 
the  seat  of  racking  pain,  extending  to  the  temple,  and  shooting 
down  into  the  jaws.  While  the  changes  of  structure  above  detailed 
are  going  on,  attacks  of  severe  pain  always  occur,  they  are  greatly 
aggravated  in  general  towards  midnight,  but  in  some  cases  abate 
little  at  any  period  of  the  24  hours.  The  patient  is  warned  of  their 
approach  by  a stinging  sensation  all  round  the  eye,  followed  by  an 
increased  flow  of  tears;  after  w’hich,  the  pain  sets  in,  and  becomes, 
in  many  instances,  so  violent,  that  the  patient  writhes  under  it,  and 
utters  the  most  piercing  cries  of  distress. 

5.  Secretion  from  eyelids.  The  epiphora  which  attends  arthritic 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  leads  to  frequent  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  eyelids,  by  means  of  which  there  is  forced  out  from  between 
them  a peculiar  white  frothy  matter,  which  Beer  regarded  as  diag- 
nostic of  arthritic  ophthalmia,  and  wliich  is  easily  distinguished  from 
any  of  the  ordinary  secretions  of  the  conjunctiva  or  Meibomian  fol- 
licles. This  foam  or  froth  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  consist  of  ex- 
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•reniely  minute  globules  of  watery  fluid,  but  on  more  attentive  ob- 
I jervation  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a thickish  substance  of  a sebaceous 
^ i.iature.  It  has  not,  I believe,  been  chemically  examined. 

H Constitutional  symptoms.  The  subjects  of  arthritic  iritis  will  be 
4 .bund  to  have  suffered  much  more  frequently  from  the  symptoms 
I >i)f  irregular  than  of  regular  gout.  In  general,  they  have  long 
4 )oeen  the  victims  of  various  affections  of  the  stomach,  such  as  nausea, 
I vomiting,  flatulency,  acid  eructations,  and  pains  in  the  epigas- 
I nrium.  Irregular  bowels,  piles,  pains  and  cramps  in  diflPerent  parts 
of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  headachs,  giddiness,  an  eruption  of 
:suppurating  tubercles  on  the  fiice,  with  lowness  of  spirits,  prevail, 
more  or  less,  in  those  who  are  attacked  by  this  species  of  ophthal- 
:mia.  . One  of  the  worst  cases  I have  seen,  was  in  a person,  who 
^without  being  a drunkard,  had  for  many  years  laboured  under  a 
L'great  degree  of  gutta  rosacea.  An  erroneous  plan  of  diet,  a seden- 
:tary  life,  and  an  indulgence  in  alcoholic  fluids  and  tobacco,  will  in 
■general  be  found  to  have  been  followed  by  those  who  suffer  from 
lihis  iritis. 

The  local  symptoms  already  detailed  aflPord  suflScient  ground  for 
|('diagnosis.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  arthritic  inflammation  in 
hiinany  instances  attacks  the  eye,  as  it  does  other  parts  of  the  body, 
'm'ithout  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  while  rheumatic  iritis  can 
'generally  be  traced  to  some  exposure  to  cold.  Arthritic  iritis 
i!>sometimes  attacks  the  patient  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  quiet 

Iiiiand  warm  in  bed,  arising  in  fact  froth  no  external  exciting  cause, 
Ibut  from  the  state  of  the  constitution,  influenced  perhaps  by  the 
Icdigestive  organs. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable  than  in  any  of 
jitthe  other  species  of  iritis.  A first  attack  may  continue  for  many 
I imonths,  and  though  at  last  the  symptoms  may  yield,  and  a tolerable 
! I degree  of  vision  be  saved,  a renewal  of  the  disease,  perhaps  in  the 
Mother  eye  from  that  first  aflfected,  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  owing  to 
:the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  removing  the 
-arthritic  disposition.  I have  seen  the  patient,  while  recovering  in 
one  eye,  suddenly  seized  in  the  other,  a thing  scarcely  ever  witness- 
ed in  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  iritis.  Besides  its  obstinacy,  there 
iis  another  circumstance  connected  with  arthritic  inflammation  of  the 
‘eye,  which  renders  the  prognosis  peculiarly  unfavourable,  namely, 
the  strong  tendency  which  the  disease  has  to  affect  the  choroid,  re- 
tina, and  humours,  so  that  though  the  attack  may  for  several  suc- 
cessive times  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  iris,  the  rest  of  the  eyeball 
i becomes  at  length  implicated  and  destroyed. 

Cure.  The  three  most  important  indications  are.  Remove  the 
: inflammation  ; subdue  the  pain  ; and  prevent  relapses. 

1.  Though  inflammation  be,  as  Dr  Monteath  has  well  remarked, 

I the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  evils  in  this  species  of  iritis,  as  in  the 
t traumatic  or  any  other,  yet,  as  it  is  of  an  unsound  and  peculiar 
mature,  and  dependent  on  a constitutional  cause,  it  cannot  be  eradi- 
' cated  by  the  vigorous  use  of  mere  antiphlogistic  means.  A notion 
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has  even  prevailed  that  general  bleeding  is  seldom  advisable  in 
arthritic  iritis,  that  it  may  aggravate  the  subseciuent  course  of  the 
disease,  and  that  even  local  bleeding,  by  cupping  and  leeches,  must 
be  very  cautiously  employed.  I have. witnessed,  however,  excellent 
effects  from  general  bleeding  in  this  disease.  With  a full  hard  pulse, 
hot  skin,  and  loaded  tongue,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  bleed,  purge,  and 
administer  colchicum  ; but  even  when  the  pulse  has  not  been  strong, 

I have  bled  at  the  arm,  and  given  mercury,  with  much  advantage. 

In  most  cases,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple,  forehead, 
and  eyelids,  will  be  found  advantageous. 

The  bowels  ought  to  be  freely  opened  by  one  or  more  smart 
doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  followed  after  some  hours  by  salts 
and  senna.  If  the  tongue  still  continues  foul  and  the  mouth  bitter, 
a common  dose  of  ipecacuan  and  tartar  emetic  may  be  of  much 
service.  After  this,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  purgatives, 
and  the  skin  relaxed  by  some  mild  diaphoretic. 

The  vinous  tincture  of  colchicum  root  proves  useful  in  abating 
arthritic  inflammation  of  the  eye,  after  bleeding  and  purging  have 
been  employed.  Twenty-five  drops  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

The  free  use  of  mercury  is  as  unsuitable  in  arthritic  iritis  as  pro- 
fuse blood-letting.  An  alterative  course  of  this  medicine,  however, 
will  be  of  much  service,  and  may  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months, 
along  with  other  suitable  remedies,  so  as  to  change  the  vitiated 
habits  of  the  digestive  organs?  To  arrest  the  morbid  action  of  the 
capillaries,  and  check  the  effusion  of  lymph,  in  this  iritis,  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  mercury,  as  in  other  species  of  this  disease, 
has  been  found  impracticable.  Whether  any  better  effects  are  to 
be  derived  from  turpentine,  as  recommended  by  Mr  Carmichael, 
future  experience  must  determine. 

I have  sometimes  derived  very  striking  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  in  arthritic  ophthalmia,  after 
depletion  and  mercury  had  been  employed  without  relief. 

Sulphate  of  quina  is  another  remedy  which  does  good.  I have 
foun.d  it  very  useful,  along  with  Powder’s  solution. 

Arthritis  has  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  that  state  of  the 
constitution  in  which  uric  acid  is  deposited  from  the  urine.  If  this  . 
is  correct,  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the  benefit  derived,  in  gouty  ; 
cases,  from  alkaline  medicines.  These  may  be  tried  in  arthritic  iritis,  i 

Counter-irritation,  by  blistering  and  otherw  ise,  is  of  great  service.  ’ 
Beer  particularly  recommends  the  bringing  out  of  an  artificial  erup- 
tion by  means  of  tartar  emetic  ointment.  A gentleman  had  long 
suffered  from  arthritic  inflammation  of  his  eye,  accompanied  by  j 
severe  pain  in  the  head.  Mr  Wardrop  recommended  him  to  apply  ■ 
sinapisms  to  each  foot,  and  being  a man  of  great  fortitude,  he  allow'eu 
them  to  remain  on,  until  so  violent  an  inflammation  ensued,  that  it 
terminated  in  ulceration  of  the  skin ; but  the  pain  in  his  eyes  lui 
head  was  completely  relieved.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  Mr 
Wardrop's  inquiring  if  he  had  ever  had  any  return  of  the  inflamnia" 
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' tion  in  liis  eyes,  lie  answered  with  a smile,  that  the  sinapisms  had 
I completely  removed  them.® 

i Dry  warmth,  applied  by  means  of  several  folds  of  old  linen,  heated 
X aat  the  fire,  hung  over  the  eye,  and  renewed  frequently,  is  the  only 
; ddirect  application  to  the  inflamed  organ  which  can  at  all  times  be 
j uused  with  impunity.  It  promotes  an  increase  of  the  insensible 
» pperspiration,  and  in  this  way  is  of  use.  Cold  applications  uniformly 
: ddo  harm ; and  even  hot  fomentations,  with  poppy  decoction  and  the 
^ iilike,  are  not  always  safe,  especially  if  the  parts  are  left  wet  and 
I eexposed  after  their  application. 

I 2.  To  moderate  and  remove  as  quickly  as  possible  the  periodical 
Si  tifits  of  pain,  is  a matter  of  great  importance.  For  this  purpose.  Beer 
)i  rrecommends  simply  opium,  moistened  to  the  consistence  of  a liniment, 
j|  :to  be  rubbed  in,  round  the  orbit.  Mercurial  ointment  with  opium  and 
I .’extract  of  belladonna,  volatile  liniment  with  laudanum,  or  tincture 
I of  tobacco,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  friction  is  to 
I be  performed  when  the  evening  paroxysm  is  expected  to  recur,  and 
5 repeated  during  the  night  if  the  pain  is  not  prevented,  or  if  it 
I returns  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night.  The  internal  use  of 
if  iopium  ought  if  possible  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  disordered 
estate  of  the  digestive  organs.  Should  the  pain,  however,  become 
vvery  urgent,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  Considerable  relief  may 
aalso  be  obtained  from  the  internal  use  of  stramonium,  hyosciamus, 
tbelladonna,  colchicum,  and  prussic  acid,  none  of  which  have  the 
'Same  bad  effects  on  the  liver  and  bowels  as  opium.  I have  found  a 
vvinous  solution  of  murias  hydrargyri  with  belladonna,  a convenient 
fforin  for  exhibiting  the  latter  medicine  as  a sedative,  and  the  former 
as  an  alterative,  in  this  disease.  The  causes  which  seem  to  produce 
laccessions  of  pain  must  be  carefully  avoided ; as,  agitation  of  mind, 
'Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  &c. 
fi  3.  Relapses  are  to  be  warded  ofT,  partly  by  constitutional,  partly 
SMby  local  means. 

s The  constitutional  preventive  means  are  partly  medicinal,  but 
!!.  chiefly  dietetical.  The  general  health  must  be  confirmed  as  much 
f as  possible,  by  proper  management  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 
I : kidneys,  and  the  skin.  A temperate  diet,  careful  regulation  of  the 
I i bowels  by  gentle  aperients,  and  a free  action  of  the  kidneys,  pro- 
I!  :moted  by  the  use  of  magnesia  or  soda  water,  or  of  some  mild 
I aperient  and  diuretic  mineral  water,  will  be  of  much  benefit.  Daily 
I ' tepid  sponging  of  the  body,  followed  by  dry  friction,  will  be  of  service 
' by  promoting  an  abundant  secretion  from  the  skin.  The  patient 
} ■ should  breathe  pure  country  air,  and,  carefully  avoiding  either  to 
^ overheat  himself,  or  to  cool  himself  too  quickly,  should  engage  in 
i ■ regular  and  continued  exercise  of  various  kinds.  If  he  has  long 
f ' been  accustomed  to  wine,  he  may  be  allowed  a small  quantity  of 
■ spirits  and  water. 

After  an  attack  of  gouty  inflammation  in  the  foot,  we  see  the 
! parts  continue  long  tumid,  weak,  and  morbidly  sensible,  while  the 
’ most  trifling  accident,  internal  or  external,  is  apt  to  produce  a re- 
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lapse.  The  same  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  eye,  only  that  in  this 
organ  we  have  the  advantage  of  directly  witnessing  the  exceedingly 
relaxed,  varicose,  and  livid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  an  indication 
of  how  much  is  wanting  to  restore  the  affected  ptirts  to  their  natural 
tone.  Even  after  an  acute  attack  of  arthritic  iritis  is  subdued, 
some  counter-irritating  means  ought  to  be  continued,  such  as  a 
seton  in  the  neck,  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  use  of  local 
applications  of  a tonic  kind.  As  a means  of  this  sort,  the  Germans 
are  in  the  way  of  using  small  bags  of  dried  aromatic  herbs,  sus- 
pended over  the  eye.  The  biigs  are  made  of  old  linen,  and  are 
quilted,  so  as  to  keep  the  herbs  equally  spread  out.  The  aroma, 
constantly  emanating  from  the  herbs,  imparts  a permanent,  pleasant, 
and  useful  stimulus  to  the  debilitated  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  'I'he 
best  herbs  for  this  purpose  are  bruised  chamomile  flowers,  sage, 
rosemary,  marjorura,  and  the  like,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
little  powdered  camphor.  If  the  exhaled  aroma  reproduces  redness 
of  the  eye,  or  aversion  to  light,  this  will  indicate  that  the  proper 
time  for  the  use  of  local  stimuli  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  they 
must  be  postponed.  Friction  round  the  orbit  once  or  twice  daily 
with  alcohol,  tinctura  aromatica  ammoniata,  or  the  like,  is  another 
local  preventive  measure  which  is  found  of  use.  Even  stimulants 
to  the  eye,  as  vinum  opii  and  red  precipitate  salve,  beginning  these 
preparations  in  a dilute  state,  and  gradually  augmenting  their 
strength,  are  found  to  abate  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eye,  and 
thus  render  it  less  apt  to  snlfer  from  ^the  ordinary  external  as  well 
as  internal  causes  which  produce  inflammation.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  remedies  of  this  kind,  if  used  before  the 
acute  inflammation  be  subdued,  will,  as  in  every  other  species  of  iritis, 
produce  the  very  worst  effects. 


' Ophthalmia  arthritica. 

2 See  Jones,  in  London  Medieal  Gazette  ; Vol.  xxiii.  p.  817. 

3 Cloquet,  Pathologic  Chirurgicale ; PI.  x.  fig.  13;  Paris,  1831. 

See  case  of  C.  D.  with  dissection,  by  Mr  Watson,  in  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  ; Vol.  xxxv.  p.  77  ; Edinburgh,  1831. 

5 Tecatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; p.  332  ; London,  1833. _ 

0 Ueber  Markschwamm  des  Auges  und  amaurotisches  Katzenauge  ; ]i.  44  ; 
Wurzburg,  1831. 

Cycloptedia  of  Practical  Surgery;  Vol.  i.  j).  80  ; London,  1837. 

8 Wardrop’s  Lectures,  in  the  Lancet,  31st  August  1833,  p.  713. 


SECTION  XXI V. SCLEROTICO-CHOROIDITIS.' 

As  the  choroid  coat  is  completely  hid  from  view,  and  exercises 
but  a subsidiarv  function,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  while 
inflammation  of  every  other  part  of  the  eye  has  been  accurately 
.discriminated,  that  of  the  choroid  has  hitherto  scarcely  attracted 
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j attention.  In  an  early  stage,  choroiditis  is  one  of  the  least  striking 
V of  the  ophthalinise ; when  far  advanced,  the  signs  of  disorganization 
which  attend  it,  are  more  remarkable  than  those  of  vascular  action  ; 
a and  while  the  effects  are  too  serious  not  to  have  attracted  attention, 

; and  even  received  particular  names,  the  cause  of  these  effects,  and 
tthe  seat  of  the  original  disease,  have  in  general  escaped  observation. 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  iritis  is  occasionally 
{attended  by  inflammation  of  the  choroid.  Were  we  to  adopt  the 
i common  notion,  that  the  iris  is  a continuation  of  that  membrane, 
uve  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  choroiditis  and  iritis  should 
{always  go  together.  Perhaps,  in  some  degree,  this  may  still  be  the 
.case.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  principal  arteries  which  nourish 
jl:  these  two  parts  being  quite  distinct  in  their  course  and  distribution, 
tthe  idea  of  a separate  iritis,  and  a separate  choroiditis,  is  d priori 
r rendered  probable. 

For  some  time,  the  separate  existence  of  choroiditis  was  with  me 
rrather  a matter  of  speculation,  and  a conclusion  from  analogy,  than 

■ a fact  ascertained  by  observation.  1 am  now  convinced,  however, 

•;  that  the  choroid  is  sometimes  the  seat,  almost  quite  independently, 

I of  inflammation  ; that  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  it  is  the  focus 
.of  the  disease,  and  that  the  neighbouring  parts  may  be  as  little 
; affected  when  that  is  the  case,  as  the  sclerotica  is  in  iritis,  or  the 
iiris  in  sclerotitis.  That  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  the 
(disease  which  I am  now  about  to  describe,  will  appear  evident,  when 
■'we  consider  its  dangerous  nature.  Its  symptoms,  as  we  shall 
p immediately  see,  are  very  different  from  those  of  any  other  oph- 
ttthalmia ; and  although  ultimately  the  whole  eye  may  be  involved  by 
1 inflammation  commencing  in  the  choroid,  yet  choroiditis,  in  the 
■.  early  stage  exists  without  any  signs  of  disease  in  the  iris,  and  with- 

■ out  any  other  effects  upon  the  sclerotica  and  retina,  than  those 
H which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  pressure  of  an  inflamed  and 

f.sswoln  membrane,  placed  in  contiguity  with  other  membranes  more 
(or  less  susceptible  of  suffering  from  that  pressure.  I consider 
choroiditis,  therefore,  as  completely  a primary  and  distinct  disease. 

. At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  choroiditis  is  apt 
:to  be  superadded  to  other  ophthalmije,  and  especially  to  scrofulous 
corneitis  and  iritis,  and  to  arthritic  iritis. 

The  subjects  of  choroiditis  are  generally  adults,  and  more  fre- 
quently females  than  males.  Those  of  scrofulous  constitution  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  others.  I have  very  rarely  seen  it  in  children. 

Symptoms.  1.  Redness.  Onemr  more  of  the  recto-muscular  arteries 
are  enlarged,  and  running  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  are  seen 
to  end  there  in  a broad  lash  of  small  vessels.  There  is  scarcely 
ever  any  general  redness  over  the  eyeball,  or  much  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva.  The  portion  of  the  sclerotica  subjacent  to  the 
« enlarged  vessels  frequently  presents,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
tq  a thickened  and  fleshy  appearance.  The  conjunctiva  also  appears 
! : thickened.  It  is  probable,  that,  even  in  this  early  stage,  a preter- 
I ' natural  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  sclerotica  and  the  choroid. 
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2.  Discoloration  of  the  white  of  the  eye.  If  the  disease  is  checked 
before  any  other  symptoms  manifest  themselves  than  those  already 
mentioned,  the  portion  of  sclerotica  which  was  inflamed,  frequently 
continues  to  appear  thickened,  but  gradually  assumes  an  opaque 
white  colour  ; but  if  the  disease  proceeds,  the  exterior  tunics  of  the 
eye,  by  and  by,  become  attenuated,  so  that  the  choroid  shows  its 
dark  colour  through  the  sclerotica,  which  therefore  appears  blue 
or  purplish.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms,  and 
takes  place  in  many  cases  at  a very  early  period  of  the  disease,  the 
blueness  shining  obscurely  through  the  inflamed  sclerotica  and  con- 
junctiva. We  often  observe  one  part  of  the  sclerotica  thickened 
and  loaded  with  enlarged  vessels,  and  another  part  thinned  so  as  to 
allow  the  choroid  to  shine  through.  The  degree  of  discoloration  is 
dift’erent,  according  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  attack,  being 
at  the  early  stage  merely  perceptible  on  comparing  the  diseased 
with  the  healthy  eye,  or  the  diseased  side  of  the  eye  with  the  healthy 
side,  while  in  advanced  cases  it  amounts  to  a deep  blue.  About  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea  is  the  most  frequent 
situation  of  the  discoloration,  which  generally  occupies  only  one  side 
of  the  eye,  but  sometimes  surrounds  the  cornea  completely.  It  is  at 
first  narrow  in  extent,  but  afterwards  becomes  broader. 

3.  Sclerotico- choroid  staphyloma.  After  continuing  for  a time 
discoloured  merely,  the  part  affected  protrudes.  The  sclerotica  and 
choroid  having  become  preternatually  adherent,  and  being  softened 
in  their  texture  from  the  inflammation  they  have  undergone,  lose 
tlleir  supporting  power.  Atrophied  and  thinned,  they  cannot 
sustain  the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  but  give  way  and  become  pro- 
truded. As  the  previous  redness  and  consequent  thinning  of  the 
sclerotica  commonly  occupy  only  one  side  of  the  eyeball,  so  does 
the  protrusion  in  question.  The  protrusion  is  generally  near  the 
cornea,  as  if  the  corpus  ciliare  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  more 
frequently  above,  or  to  the  temporal 
side  of  the  cornea,  than  below,  or  to 
its  nasal  side.  In  some  cases,  there  is 
only  one  protrusion,  which  may  en- 
large to  the  size  and  prominence  of  a 
filbert ; in  others,  a number  of  tu- 
mours, of  various  sizes,  surround  the 
cornea;  {Dig.  53.)  while,  in  a third 
set,  the  whole  eye  is  enlarged,  and 
the  sclerotica  attenuated  in  its  entire 
circumference.  Such  tumours,  or  pro- 
trusions of  the  choroid  have  received 
the  names  of  cirsophthalmia,  varico- 
sitas  oculi,  hernia  choroidew,  staphy- 
loma corporis  ciliaris,  and  staphyloma 
scleroticce.  They  generally  present  numerous  varicose  vessels  rami- 
fying over  them. 

The  front  of  the  eye,  however,  is  not  the  only  seat  of  staphyloma 
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of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid.  Scarpa  tells  us,  that  he  had  never 
■ met  with  any  tumour  or  elevation  of  the  sclerotica  on  its  anterior 
j surface,  resembling  a staphyloma;  but  that  he  had  twice  happened 
r to  meet,  in  the  dead  body  with  staphyloma  of  the  posterior  hemi- 
s sphere  of  the  sclerotica. 

The  first  time  was  in  the  eye  of  a woman  of  40  years  of  age. 

' The  eye  was  of  an  oval  figure,  and  upon  the  whole,  more  volumin- 
(ous  than  the  sound  eye  on  the  other  side.  On  the  posterior  hemi- 
'sphere  of  the  diseased  eye,  and  to  the  external  or  temporal  side  of 
tthe  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sclerotica  was  elevated  in  the 
fform  of  an  oblong  tumour,  like  a small  nut.  As  the  cornea  was 
; c sound  and  pellucid,  and  the  humours  still  preserved  their  natural 
i t transparency,  on  looking  through  the  pupil,  there  appeared  towards 
i;  tthe  bottom  of  the  eye,  an  unusual  brightness,  produced  by  the  light 
i ! penetrating  that  part  of  the  sclerotica,  which  had  become  thin  and 
s ‘ transparent  where  it  was  occupied  by  the  staphyloma.  When  the 
eye  was  opened,  the  vitreous  humour  was  found  entirely  disor- 
^ „ganized,'nnd  converted  into  limpid  water,  and  the  crystalline  lens 
1 s somewhat  yellowish,  but  not  opaque.  WTen  the  posterior  hemi- 
i 'Sphere  of  the  eye  was  immersed  in  spirit  of  wine,  with  a few  drops 
f lof  nitrous  acid  added  to  it,  in  order  to  give  the  retina  consistence 
^ ’and  opacity,  it  was  distinctly  perceived  that  there  w’as  a deficiency 
i of  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  retina  within  the  cavity  of  the  sta- 
I iphyloma;  that  the  choroid  was  very  thin  at  this  part,  deprived  of 

ii  its  natural  colour,  and  of  its  usual  vascular  network ; and  that  the 
'sclerotica,  particularly  at  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma  was  so  thin  as 
^ 'scarcely  to  equal  the  thickness  of  writing  paper.  The  woman  from 
I whom  this  eye  was  taken,  had  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing  on  that  side 
9 'some  years  before,  during  an  obstinate  ophthalmia,  attended  with 
!!j  most  severe,  and  almost  habitual  pains  in  the  head, 
r Scarpa  had  an  opportunity  of  making  similar  observations  on  an 
? ' eye  met  with  accidentally  by  Monteggia,  of  Milan.  It  was  taken 
t-i  from  a woman,  35  years  of  age,  was  of  an  oval  figure,  and  longer 
>:  than  its  fellow.  The  staphyloma  was  situated  exactly  as  in  the  for- 
c :raer  instance.  The  vitreous  humour  was  dissolved;  the  crystalline 
f capsule  was  distended  by  a thin  whitish  fluid;  the  lens  yellowish, 
and  less  than  natural ; the  retina  deficient  within  the  staphyloma  ; 

! the  choroid  and  sclerotica,  forming  the  tumour,  thinned,  so  as  to 
transmit  the  light.  Nothing  positive  could  be  ascertained  regarding 
• ] ' this  woman’s  sight. ^ 

4.  Effusions  between  ike  sclerotica  and  choroid,  and  between  the 
''  choroid  and  retina.  That  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  are  sometimes 
; greatly  enlarged  in  this  disease,  does  not  admit  of  a doubt.  I re- 
member having  seen  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Beer,  a preparation 
in  which  the  varices  of  an  inflamed  choroid  were  as  large  as  small 
peas.  At  the  same  time,  the  distention  which  the  choroid  and  scle- 
rotica suffer  in  this  disease,  is  not  always  owing  to  thickening  of  the 
former  coat,  or  to  varicose  distention  of  its  blood-vessels,'  but  is 
often  connected  with  an  effusion  of  watery  fluid  between  the  sclero- 
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tica  and  the  choroid,  or  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina.  I have 
already  stated  the  probability  that,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  a preternatural  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  sclerotica 
and  choroid.  On  extirpating  a staphyloma  of  these  tunics,  1 found 
them  firmly  adherent  to  each  other,  and  I think  it  likely  that  this  is 
generally  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
dissection®  that  a watery  fluid  is  sometimes  present  in  sclerotic 
staphyloma  between  tlie  sclerotica  and  the  choroid.  There  are 
also  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a similar  effusion  forms  occa- 
sionally between  the  choroid  and  the  retina.  If  the  fluid  collected 
in  the  latter  situation  is  not  evacuated  by  puncturing  the  staphyloma, 
it  may  accumulate  to  such  a degree  as  to  press  the  retina  before  it, 
and  having  at  last  produced,  by  means  of  its  continued  pressure, 
an  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humour,  it  will  gather  the  retina  into 
a cord,  as  sometimes  happens  in  arthritic  ophthalmia. 

5.  Displacement  of  the  pupil.  Although  the  iris  is  seldom  affect- 
ed with  inflammation  in  choroiditis,  the  pupil,  in  many  of  the  cases 
which  I have  witnessed,  underwent  a remarkable  change  of  place. 

The  iris  is  always  narrowed  towards  the  portion  of  the  choroid 
which  is  affected,  and  in  many  instances,  the  pupil  is  observed  to 
have  moved  so  much  out  of  its  natural  situation,  as  to  be  almost  f ^ j 
directly  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Upwards,  and  upwards  and 
outwards,  are  the  directions  in  which  the  pupil  is  most  frequently  ; J 
observed  to  become  displaced.  It  occasionally  continues  small  and  t| 
moveable,  in  other  cases  it  is  immovable,  but  not  dilated ; in  very  i* 
severe  cases  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  iris  having  entirely  disap- 
peared  at  that  part  of  its  circumference  towards  which  the  displace-  # f 
ment  of  the  pupil  has  happened.  „ 

The  remarkable  displacement  of  the  pupil  which  attends  choroid-  > | 
itis  is  owing  probably  to  some  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the  ciliary  ; | 
or  iridal  nerves,  which  running  forward  between  the  sclerotica  and  * 
the  choroid,  pass  through  the  annulus  gangliformis,  and  ultimately 
reach  the  iris.  This  symptom  has  been  remarked  by  Beer  as  an  '' 
attendant  on  syphilitic  iritis.  That  it  is  not  a constant  attendant 
is  well  known.  1 have  seen  it  in  other  varieties  of  iritis.  It  has 
never  been  attributed  to  any  affection  of  the  choroid,  nor  has  any 
explanation  of  its  causes  been  offered. 

The  pupil  does  not  return  to  its  place,  even  although  the  other 
symptoms  of  choroiditis  are  subdued. 

VVe  sometimes  observe  the  iris,  in  cases  of  choroiditis,  to  be  of  a 
slate  colour,  and  the  pupil  to  be  more  or  less  filled  with  lymph. 
These  changes  denote  the  previous  existence  of  iritis. 

6.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  not  a necessary,  although  a frequent, 
attendant  on  choroiditis.  It  is  generally  the  edge  of  the  cornea  y 
nearest  to  the  portion  of  affected  choroid  which  becomes  opaque,  so 

as  to  resemble  part  of  a broad  arcus  senilis,  or  as  if  the  sclerotica  J 
were  intruding  on  the  cornea,  the  rest  of  the  cornea  remaining 
perfectly  clear.  In  other  cases,  there  are  pretty  extensive,  but 
very  irregular  spots  of  wbiteness,  more  tlie  effect  apparently  of 
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)interrupteil  nufrilion  than  of  inflamina- 
• tioii.  In  some  cases,  I have  observed 
;the  cornea  smaller  than  natural,  but 
cmore  frequently  it  not  only  becomes 
nalmost  quite  opaque,  but  partaking  in 
tthe  staphylomatous  degeneration  of  the 
rneighbouring  sclerotica,  it  even  un- 
tldergoes  a degree  of  dilatation,  so  as 
tto  become  considerably  broader  and 
lanore  prominent  than  in  its  natural 
! state,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
tthe  attenuated  sclerotica.  54.) 

II  have  sometimes  thought  that  in  such 
I'cases,  a watery  effusion  might  have  se- 
;parated  the  ciliary  ligament,  so  as  to 
lodge  between  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  externally  and  the  iris 
iand  choroid  internally.  From  the  affection  of  the  cornea  alone, 
•in  such  cases,  independently  of  the  interior  changes  of  the  eye,  the 
jipatient’s  vision  may  be  almost  or  altogether  lost.  Figures  52  and 
j53,  represent  the  eyes  of  a young  woman,  a patient  of  the  Glasgow 
lEye  Infirmary.  In  the  right  eye,  the  disease  formed  a staphyloma 
<K)f  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  around  the  temporal  half  of  the  cor- 
imea;  in  the  left  eye,  the  whole  eye,  including  the  cornea,  partook  in 
tthe  staphylomatous  degeneration. 

7.  Exophthalmos  and  exophthalmia.  In  consequence  of  choroid- 
ititis,  the  eye  may  enlarge  so  much  as  to  protrude  from  the  orbit  to 
la  very  considerable  degree,  without  much  inflammation  of  the  scle- 
rrotica  and  conjunctiva,  these  tunics  being  merely  thinned  by  the 
;pressure  of  the  distended  choroid.  After  a time,  however,  the  eye, 
i;in  this  state  of  exophthalmos,  is  apt  to  suffer  from  external  inflam- 
rmation,  in  consequence  of  being  but  imperfectly  protected  by  the 
I'lids,  or  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  cold  or  mechanical  injury, 
i 'When  the  inflammation,  thus  excited,  runs  to  a great  height,  the 
i'. conjunctiva  becomes  chemosed,  puriform  fluid  is  deposited  behind 
|:the  cornea,  or  between  its  lamellm,  the  eye  bursts,  continues  to 
jjswell  and  protrude  still  more,  assumes  a fungous  appearance,  bleeds 
■ profusely,  and  being  productive  of  great  pain  and  deformity,  evi- 
(idently  requires  to  be  extirpated. 

8.  Intolerance  of  light  and  epiphora,  generally  attend  this  disease 
in  a considerable  degree. 

! 9.  Pain.  This  varies  much  in  different  Individuals.  When  there 

: is  as  yet  no  protrusion,  the  pain  is  moderate  ; when  the  sclerotica 
' is  much  pressed  and  distended,  and  especially  when  this  takes  place 
^suddenly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable  increase  of  redness,  the 
} pain  in  the  eye  becomes  severe,  and  sometimes  furious.  Flemi- 
I crania  is  also  present,  affecting  principally  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
I ' high  part  of  the  temple,  and  the  cheek.  It  is  not  strictly  circum- 
I orbital,  nor  is  it  strikingly  nocturnal. 

T 10.  fTsfoM  is  variously  affected  in  choroiditis.  In  some  instances, 
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the  very  first  symptom  complained  of  is  dimness  of  sight.  The 
patient  generally  complains  of  photopsia,  and  not  unfrcquently  of 
iridescent  vision.  Hemiopia,  all  objects  to  one  or  other  side  of  a 
perpendicular  line,  or  above  or  below  a horizontal  line,  appearing 
dim,  all  objects  appearing  confusedly,  and  as  if  double,  even  when 
viewed  with  one  eye,  are  symptoms  which  not  unfrcquently  distress 
the  patient  long  before  the  redness  or  blueness  of  the  eye  attracts 
attention.  If  the  disease  goes  on,  we  sometimes  find  that  total  blind- 
ness ensues,  even  when  the  choroid  appears  but  partially  affected ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  whole  eyeball  is  evidently  enlarged  and  dis- 
coloured, and  yet  a considerable  degree  of  vision  is  retained. 

Coiistitiitioual  symptoms.  1.  Various  degrees  of  febrile  excite- 
ment attend  choroiditis.  In  the  early  stage,  before  distention  brings 
on  acute  pain,  the  pulse  is  not  affected ; after  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered much,  a cachectic  state  is  apt  to  follow,  with  quick  pulse, 
pale  or  sallow  complexion,  excessive  nervous  irritability,  and  great 
general  weakness.  The  patient  is  inactive,  complains  of  coldness 
■of  the  extremities,  and  evidently  labours  under  a deficient  cutane- 
ous circulation. 

2.  The  digestive  organs  are  frequently  much  deranged,  even  from 
the  very  first.  Want  of  appetite,  frequent  acidity  of  stomach,  cos- 
tiveness, flatulence,  and  foul  tongue,  attend  the  disease  in  many 
instances. 

Remote  and  exciting  causes.  I have  been  led  to  ascribe  the  com- 
mencement of  inflammation  of  the  choroid  to  such  causes  as  the 
following : — 

1.  VVant  of  exercise;  too  much  confinement  within  doors. 

2.  Derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

3.  Over-use  of  the  eyes,  in  reading,  sewing,  miniature-painting, 
and  other  minute  works. 

4.  Exposure  to  too  much  heat  and  light,  and  especially  to  the 
glare  of  hot  fires,  and  to  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold. 

5.  Blows  on  the  eye,  and  other  injuries. 

Prognosis.  Recovery  is  always  slow.  If  the  disease  has  gone 
to  anyr  considerable  length,  it  is  scarcely  ever  completely  removed. 
The  vestiges  of  it  are  in  general  permanent,  even  after  it  has  been 
completely  checked  in  its  progress.  In  many  cases,  we  may  reckon 
ourselves  fortunate,  if  we  arrest  the  disease.  Yet  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  cure  proceeds  to  a degree  beyond  our  expectation. 
I attended  a gentleman  who  many  years  before  had  lost  all  useful 
vision  in  the  left  eye  from  this  disease.  The  right  was  now  attack- 
ed. Both  pupils  were  greatly  displaced;  the  visible  arteries  of  the 
right  eye  were  much  dilated,  and  the  sclerotica  at  different  places 
considerably  attenuated;  the  left  eye  was  enlarged,  of  a pretty  deep 
blue  colour,  and  a great  part  of  the  cornea  opaque.  By  blood-let- 
ting, counter-irritation  and  other  remedies,  the  disease  was  arrested 
in  the  right  eye,  and  very  unexpectedly  the  left  eye  recovered  to 
such  a degree,  that  he  was  again  able  to  read  with  it  an  ordinary 
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Treatment.  1.  Blood-letting.  Profuse  and  repeated  blood-letting 
does  more  good  in  the  early  stage  of  choroiditis,  than  all  other  re- ' 
I medies  put  together.  Yet  we  might  perhaps  not  be  tempted  to 
I bleed  sufficiently  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  from  the  circumstance 
( that  in  many  instances,  there  are  no  external  signs  of  intense  in- 
flammation, and  the  patient  does  not  suffer  any  acute  pain.  The 
practitioner,  therefore,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
: symptoms  of  this  ophthalmia,  might  be  apt  to  trifle  away  time  in 
^ the  application  of  a few  leeches,  when  he  should  be  opening  the 
I temporal  artery,  and  removing  a large  quantity  of  blood.  I have 
1 known  the  blueness  and  evident  distention  of  the  sclerotica,  which, 

I notwithstanding  leeching  and  other  remedies,  had  continued  un- 
; abated  for  many  weeks,  disappear  suddenly  and  completely,  after  the 
! loss  of  20  or  30  ounces  of  blood  from  the  temple.  Bleeding  from 
I the  jugular  vein,  or  from  the  arm,  is  also  highly  useful.  Twenty- 
1 four  or  more  leeches  round  the  eye,  every  second  day,  I have  seen 
i attended  by  the  best  effects. 

In  chronic  cases,  we  must  not  neglect  the  frequent  and  liberal 
: application  of  leeches.  In  the  repeated  and  often  severe  attacks  of 
] pain  which  occur  in  the  course  of  sclerotico-choroiditis,  if  the  pulse 
1 is  not  aflected,  blood  taken  from  the  arm  is  not  buffy,  and  venesec- 
1 tion  does  little  good. 

2.  Purgatives  are  of  essential  service.  The  disordered  state  of 
I the  biliary  and  other  digestive  organs,  indicates  the  use  of  calomel 
i as  a cholagogue,  followed  by  salts  and  senna,  or  some  other  brisk 
: purgative.  Such  remedies  are  to  be  repeated  frequently,  during 
1 the  course  of  the  treatment. 

3.  Vapour-bath.  Every  means  must  be  adopted  likely  to  equalize 
' the  circulation,  remove  the  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  bring  on  cu- 
' taneous  perspiration.  One  of  the  most  useful  remedies  for  this  pur- 
I pose  is  the  vapour-bath,  every  second  night. 

4.  Mercury.  We  are  naturally  led  to  advise  mercury  in  choroid- 
1 itis,  from  observing  its  happy  effects  in  iritis.  In  some  instances, 

it  has  been  attended  with  evident  advantage.  The  form  in  which 
I have  found  it  most  useful  is  the  blue  pill  combined  with  aloes. 
This  combination  purges  pretty  smartly  at  first,  but  soon  touches 
I the  gums.  On  the  whole,  however,  I must  confess,  that  I have 
; seldom  witnessed  any  remarkable  benefit,  either  from  making  the 
■ mouth  sore,  or  from  small  doses  long  continued.  I have  used  this 
medicine  both  in  friction  to  the  head,  and  in  various  forms  inter- 
i nally ; but  it  has,  in  many  cases,  appeared  inert  so  far  as  the  cho- 
: roiditis  is  concerned. 

5.  Turpentine  I have  tried  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  have  been 
' unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  regarding  its  effects. 

6.  Tonics.  After  due  depletion,  I have  seen  much  benefit  accrue 
i from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

They  may  be  given  separately,  or  together. 

7.  Arseniate  of  potass.  Under  the  influence  of  this  medicine,  I 
' have  had  the  satisfaction,  in  a number  of  instances,  to  observe  the 
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varicose  vessels  to  shrink,  the  discoloration  and  tumour  of  the  scle- 
rotica  and  choroid  diminish,  and  the  patient’s  vision  and  health  im- 
prove.  The  dose,  with  which  1 have  generally  commenced,  is  the  V: 
32d  part  of  a grain,  thrice  a-day,  in  the  form  of  pill.  f 

8.  is  decidedly  useful.  A tartar  emetic  eruption 
betwixt  the  shoulders  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual. 

9.  Paracentesis  ociili.  Puncturing  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  so 
as  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  fluid  collected  between  these  tunics,  or  ^ 
between  the  choroid  and  the  retina,  is  a remedy  of  much  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  tried  in  the  acute  f 
stage,  at  least  1 have  not  dared  to  try  it  except  in  the  chronic  stage,  ^ - 
and  when  there  was  an  evident  tendency  to  choroid  staphyloma.  The  ' i 
operation  is  performed  with  a broad  cataract  needle,  which  is  to  be  * ' 
thrust,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  lens,  which  it  might  readily  wound  \- 
and  render  opaque,  but  tow'ards  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  i 
The  instrument  need  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  ? 
A little  blood  is  usually  discharged,  mixed  with  aqueous  fluid  of  a \ 
slightly  glutinous  consistence.  The  operation,  though  sometimes  j 
followed  by  considerable  constitutional  disturbance  and  pain,  gener-  »' 
ally  gives  great  relief  to  the  feeling  of  distention  or  pressure  in  the  i 
eye,  and  to  the  attending  headach.  It  maybe  repeated  every  eight  ■ 
days,  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to  tlie  state  of  the  eye.'*  «f 

10.  Partial  or  total  extirpation  of  the  eye.  Choroid  staphyloma, 
from  its  size  and  prominence,  may  demand  extirpation,  the  tumour 
merely  being  removed,  and  the  rest  of  the  eye  left.  The  whole  eye-  ; 
ball  in  one  case  being  enlarged  and  projecting  from  the  orbit,  so  much  • i 
that  it  could  with  difficulty  be  covered  by  the  lids,  I ])assed  a ligature 
through  it  from  the  temporal  to  the  nasal  side.  There  immediately  ' 
drained  away  a large  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid,  the  coats  became  ■ 
flaccid,  and  I easily  snipped  off  with  the  scissors  the  anterior  half  of 
the  eye.  Total  extirpation  will  seldom  be  necessary  in  choroid 
staphyloma,  however  general  it  may  be,  and  however  much  the  eye 
may  be  protruded. 

* Ophthalmia  scorbutica  of  Beer. 

2 Trattato  delle  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi ; Vol.  ii.  p.  146;  Pavia,  1816. 

3 Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie,  Vol.  v.  p.  363 ; Heidelberg, 
1836. 

* Martland,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  xxiii.  p.  59 ; 
Edinburgh,  1823.  Lochia, in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie;  Vol. 
ii.  p.  336  ; Dresden,  1832. 


SECTION  XXV. RETINITIS. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  internal  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  as  they  originate  from  causes  which  affect  the  organ  in  very 
different  ways,  may  arise  sometimes  in  one  texture,  and  at  other 
times  in  another ; that  in  one  case  the  retina  shall  be  first  affected. 
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|.in  another,  the  choroid,  in  a third,  the  iris.  The  inflammatory 
laction,  however,  is  seldom,  if  ever  confined  to  the  part  first  affected. 
>|\We  have  already  seen  how  inflammation,  originating  in  the  iris, 
iippreads  to  the  sclerotica,  and  to  the  choroid;  and  how  choroiditis 
inflects  the  textures  both  within  and  without  the  choroid.  In  the  same 
irvay,  inflammation  commencing  in  the  retina  is  likely  to  spread 
nnwards  to  the  vitreous  humour,  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and 
:oo  the  lens  itself,  all  which  parts  are  nourished  by  branches  from 
bhe  central  artery  of  the  retina;  and  outw’ards  to  the  choroid  and 
rris,  to  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  and  to  the  conjunctiva.  Thus  an 
nflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball  may  have  a very  limited  origin. 

The  retina  is  not  very  vascular,  and  the  amazing  fatigue  which 
:t  sustains  without  injury,  shows  that  it  is  not  very  susceptible  of 
imflammation.  It  is  insensible  except  to  light,  and  therefore  when 
rnflamed,  no  pain  is  experienced,  unless  the  inflammation  spreads  to 
hhe  other  textures  of  the  eye. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  eye  proves  distinctly  that  the  retina 
(UuflPers  in  various  ways  from  inflammation,  for  it  sometimes  presents 
:he  appearances  of  greatly  increased  vascularity,  in  other  cases 
It  is  in  a state  of  atrophy,  or  it  is  changed  in  colour,  adherent 
|oo  the  choroid,  altered  by  suppuration,  loaded  with  calcareous 

i matter,  &c. 

§ 1.  Acute  Retinitis. 

By  acute  retinitis,  I mean  a violent  inflammation  of  the  internal 
extures  of  the  eyeball,  identical  with  the  ophthalmia  interna  idio- 
iathica  of  Beer,  and  the  ophthalmitis  phlegmonosa  or  ocular  phleg- 
wn  of  others. 

Stages.  We  may  distinguish  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  this 
disease.  1.  The  stage  of  photopsia,  extending  from  the  beginning 
Ilf  tbe  disease  till  the  time  when  the  retina  becomes  insensible,  and 
I he  eye  ceases  to  be  photophobic.  2.  The  stage  of  suppuration, 

! iounting  from  the  cessation  of  photophobia.  3.  The  stage  of  spon- 
i -aneous  rupture,  an  event  which  rarely  occurs  when  the  disease  is 
• diopathic,  although  not  unfrequent  in  traumatic  cases. 

■ Symptoms.  The  patient  complains  of  a general  feeling  of  pressure 
I*  ind  tension  in  the  whole  eyeball.  To  this  there  succeeds  an  obtuse, 

I leep-seated,  pulsating  pain,  which  soon  extends  to  the  eyebrow  and 
l^jranium.  The  power  of  vision  rapidly  declines.  The  pupil  is 
1^  ibserved  to  have  lost  its  blackness,  and,  according  to  Beer,  it  be- 

1:omes  much  contracted.  Without  becoming  angular  or  deviating 
roni  its  natural  situation,  it  at  length  completely  closes,  the  iris 
laving  reached  its  greatest  possible  degree  of  expansion,  and  seeming 
10  longer  to  be  perforated  by  any  central  opening.  Mr  Lawrence, 
lowever,  relates  a case,  which  he  considers  one  of  retinitis,  in  which 
I be  pupil  was  slightly  dilated.  Beer  states  that  long  before  the 
I lupil  is  closed,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  seems  extinct;  and  yet, 
r iven  when  the  pupil  is  closed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of 
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perception  of  light  from  without,  the  patient  experiences  a trouble- 
some sensation  of  fiery  spectra  with  every  oscillation  of  the  internal 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place,  the  iris  loses  its  natural 
colour,  becoming  greenish  or  reddish  according  to  its  original  hue. 
The  anterior  chamber  is  strikingly  diminished  in  size,  the  iris  having 
advanced  towards  the  cornea.  By  the  time  that  this  ])rojection  of 
the  iris  is  discerned,  which  is  generally  when  the  pupil  is  still  of 
considerable  size,  the  whole  sclerotica  is  rose-red.  The  conjunctiva 
some  time  after,  presents  a pretty  thick  net-work  of  blood-vessels, 
and  the  cornea  loses  much  of  its  natural  lustre.  There  is  now 
severe  inflammatory  sympathetic  fever,  along  with  insufferable  and 
almost  maddening  headach.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  during 
this  period  of  the  disease,  the  pupil,  though  much  contracted,  does 
not  completely  close ; but  it  is  cloudy,  and,  on  looking  at  it  through 
a magnifying  glass,  or  even  by  merely  concentrating  the  light  uj)on 
it,  it  is  ^een  to  be  of  a reddish-grey  colour. 

So  severe  are  the  sympathetic  fever  and  headach  which  attend 
acute  retinitis,  that  it  sometimes  passes  with  medical  men  who  have 
not  studied  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  for  phrenitis  or  brain-fever,  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  ophthalmia,  from  which  the  affection 
of  all  the  other  parts  arises,  not  being  sufficiently  prominent  to 
arrest  attention. 

The  pain  of  the  eye  now  becomes  unequal ; it  is  still  pulsative, 
but  is  attended  by  a feeling  of  cold  and  weight  in  the  part.  Shiver- 
ings  take  place,  and  there  suddenly  appears  a quantity  of  pus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  matter  presents  a liorizontal 
surface,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  change  its  position,  on  the  head 
being  moved  from  side  to  side.  It  constantly  increases  in  quantity 
till  it  not  only  reaches  the  pupil,  but  at  length  fairly  fills  the  anterior 
chamber.  It  may  accumulate  to  such  a degree,  especially  in  | 
neglected  cases,  that  the  cornea  projects,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
an  abscess  ready  to  burst,  and  at  last  gives  way  under  insufferable  i 
pain.  In  some  instances,  the  matter  formed  within  the  eye  makes  i 
its*  way  through  the  sclerotica,  leaving  the  cornea  and  anterior; 
chamber  entire.  After  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  eye  collapses, 
and  the  pain  gradually  subsides. 

If  the  pupil  has  not  completely  closed  by  the  end  of  the  first  stage, 
we  see,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  hypopium  begins  to  form,  fine 
whitish  filaments  of  lymph  shooting  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil 
towards  its  centre.  Viewed  through  a good  lens,  these  have  the 
appearance  of  a delicate  cobweb.  After  the  pus  has  covered  the 
pupil,  and  remained  perhaps  long  unabsorbed,  this  cobweb-like 
pseudo-membrane  becomes  whitish-yellow  from  little  particles  of  the 
pus  lodging  in  its  interstices,  and  sometimes  a single  piece  of  what 
appears  to  be  thickened  purulent  matter,  attached  to  this  membrane, 
projects  through  the  pupil,  intimately  connected  also  with  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  iris.  This  is  seen  after  the  greater  part  ofm, 
the  purulent  effusion  is  absorbed ; but  if  the  pupil  has  closed  com-  p 
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Metelv  in  the  first  stage,  of  course  nothing  of  this  spurious  cataract 
observed. 

I Retinitis  does  not  necessarily  go  the  length  of  suppuration.  It 
pay  be  arrested  after  the  pupil  has  closed,  and  the  retina  become 
j[iasensible.  In  this  case,  the  eye  falls  into  the  varicose  state,  and 
Ip'ltimately  becomes  atrophic. 

Causes.  Retinitis,  ending  in  general  ophthalmitis,  and  arising 
ri'om  causes  of  very  limited  and  transient  action,  is  rare;  yet  it 
•occasionally  occurs,  especially  after  long-continued  straining  of  the 
iiiight  in  the  examination  of  very  small,  perhaps  microscopical,  ob- 
jects, under  a strong  light,  reflected  into  the  eye,  either  immediately 
jr  'omthe  object  of  examination,  or  from  a speculum.  In  such  cases, 
(>'Owever,  there  are  commonly  certain  predisposing  causes,  which 
juught  not  to  escape  observation;  such  as  plethora  in  and  near  the 
|rrgan  of  vision. 

\ Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  sometimes  excite  inflammation  of  the 
.'Stina,  which  has  also  frequently  been  brought  on  by  imprudently 
i-iewing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Prisoners  long  confined  to  the  dark- 
less of  a dungeon,  have  been  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  retina 
«n  being  brought  suddenly  forth  into  the  full  glare  of  day.  Travel- 
vng  over  a tract  of  country  covered  with  snow  has  been  known  to 
rroduce  the  same  effect.  Saint- Yves  notices  the  case  of  a man 
iiho  became  blind  in  consequence  of  going  too  close  to  the  light  and 
I'eat  of  a strong  fire,  in  attempting  to  tie  a string  to  a fowl  turning 
m the  spit ; and  another  of  a workman  in  the  mint,  who  lost  his 
;:ght  from  the  brilliant  flashing  to  which  he  was  exposed,  while 
;'onring  metal  into  a red-hot  crucible.  Both  of  these  accidents  were 
rrobably  owing  to  retinitis. 

Blinding  persons  by  producing  retinitis  was,  and  still  is,  in  some 
)Ountries,  a mode  of  punishment.  The  person  is  compelled  to  look 
e-eadily  on  a concave  mirror  of  polished  steel,  held  opposite  to  the 
lun.  This  will  excite  speedy  inflammation  of  the  retina,  and  cer- 
linly  end  in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  insensibility  to  light.  Some 
ich  method  must  be  employed  in  India  at  this  day,  as  many  of  the 
lative  princes,  who  have  been  condemned  to  the  loss  of  sight  by 
-le  jealousy  of  their  rivals,  but  are  suffered  to  live  in  a state  of 
iptivity,  are  said  to  have  no  appearance,  at  a little  distance,  of 
' eing  blind. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  in  retinitis  is  not  unfavourable,  if  a 

t roper  method  of  treatment  be  commenced  before  the  pupil  is  much 
ontracted,  or  the  power  of  vision  greatly  lessened.  If  vision  seems 
- Iready  extinguished,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable.  Beer, 

; ideed,  had  in  two  cases  seen  vision  return  on  the  arrest  of  the 
iflammatory  symptoms,  but  in  both  a very  considerable  weakness 
f sight  remained  during  life,  and  the  patients  could  read  large 
rint  with  much  difficulty,  and  small  print  not  at  all.  If  the  pupil 
e once  closed,  even  before  the  retina  appears  to  have  become 
■‘sensible,  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  preserving  sight ; for  even 
^ hould  the  pupil  re-open  in  some  degree,  as  it  occasionally  does  on 
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the  inflammatory  symptoms  being  arrested,  yet  it  remains  small  and 
motionless,  and  the  eye  is  still  blind. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  prognosis  is  always  bad ; for  before  the 
disease  has  advanced  so  far,  vision  is  irretrievably  lost.  If  this 
disease  has  been  misunderstood  at  the  commencement  or  mistreated, 
so  that  it  has  gone  on  to  a complete  ophthalmitis,  attended  with 
chemosis,  there  is  much  danger  that  in  the  second  stage  not  even 
the  form  of  the  eye  will  be  saved. 

Treatment.  Complete  rest  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  whole  body, 
darkness,  abstinence,  and  active  depletion,  followed  by  the  rapid 
introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system,  are  the  means  to  be 
depended  upon  in  the  Jirst  stage  of  retinitis. 

Copious  blood-letting  from  the  arm  is  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  a plentiful  application  of  leeches  round  the  eye.  Should  the 
pain  of  the  eye  and  head  still  continue,  the  jugular  vein  or  temporal 
artery  ought  to  be  opened,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  blood 
abstracted. 

Calomel  with  opium  ought  to  be  given  in  frequent  doses,  till  the 
mouth  is  affected. 

Belladonna  is  to  be  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  second  and  third  stages,  the  preservation  of  sight  is  out  of 
the  question.  A warm  emollient  poultice  is  to  be  laid  over  the 
eyelids.  If  only  a small  quantity  of  matter  be  present  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  we  must  on  no  account  let  ourselves  be  induced  to  open 
the  cornea;  but  trust  to  the  sorbefacient  effect  of  the  mercury,  assist-*- 
ed  by  blisters  behind  the  ears  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Beer; 
recommends  the  eye  in  that  state  to  be  touched  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  day  with  vinum  opii,  by  the  careful  use  of  which,  in 
combination  with  the  internal  employment  of  opium  and  sometimes 
of  cinchona,  he  had  seen  collections  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber 
completely  disappear.  Should  the  hypopium  increase,  so  that  the 
anterior  chamber  is  filled,  we  cannot  trust  to  its  absorption,  but 
must  give  exit  to  the  matter  by  opening  the  cornea  with  the  ex- 
traction-knife. In  such  circumstances,  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  cornea  and  iris  is  completely  lost,  the  eyeball  sometimes  re- 
maining flattened  in  the  situation  of  the  cornea,  while  in  other  cases 
it  becomes  staphylomatous.  When  the  matter  accumulates  deep  in 
the  eye,  it  is  to  be  evacuated  by  an  incision  through  the  sclerotica, 
parallel  to,  and  a little  behind,  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 

§ 2.  Chronic  Retinitis. 

Chronic  cases  of  retinitis  not  unfrequently  present  themselves  to 
our  observation,  under  the  designation  of  weakness  of  sight,  and  are 
generally  characterized  by  a morbid  sensibility  to  light,  muse® 
volitantes,  ocular  spectra,  slight  obscurity  of  vision,  dryness  of  the 
eyes  and  Schneiderian  membrane,  followed  after  a time  by  gradual 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  immobility  of  the  iris.  Increased 
sensibility  of  the  fifth  pair  sometimes  attends  this  disease.  The 
least  touch  about  the  eye  is  painful,  and  continues  to  be  felt  for  a 
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ong  time.  The  patient  seeks  the  dark,  but  there  he  keeps  the  eyes 
;diaded  and  open,  whereas  in  the  photophobia  which  attends  con- 
iiunctivitis,  the  eyelids  are  generally  kept  shut  even  in  the  dark. 
IThis  circumstance  affords  ground  for  diagnosis. 

Watchmakers,  jewellers,  and  those  who  spend  great  part  of  the 
!;lay  and  night  in  reading  and  writing,  are  apt  to  be  affected  in  this 
vay ; also  tailors,  milliners,  mathematical  instrument  makers,  print- 
'crs,  and  engravers,  with  many  other  classes  in  whom  the  eyes  are 
excessively  fatigued.  Those  who  habituate  themselves  to  daily  in- 
Idulgence  in  ardent  spirits  are  also  frequently  affected  with  chronic 
retinitis.  Onanism  also  seems  to  induce  it. 

The  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  Hudson’s  Bay,  are  well  aware  of 
:he  loss  of  vision  which  arises  from  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  con- 
>8tant  view  of  a country  covered  with  snow.  They  make  use  of  a 
xind  of  preservers,  which  they  term  snow-eyes.  These  consist  of 
(two  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory,  so  formed  as  to  fit  the  eyes,  which  they 
completely  cover,  and  are  fastened  behind  the  head.  Each  piece 
I presents  a narrow  slit,  through  which  every  thing  is  distinctly  seen. 
I'TThis  invention  preserves  them  from  the  snow-blindness,  which  is 
papt  to  be  occasioned  by  the  strong  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  ; and 
Mwhich,  it  is  probable,  is  the  effect  of  slow  inflammation  excited  in 
It  the  retina.* 

Treatment.  Cases  of  this  disease  are  often  injured  by  stimulant 
laand  tonic  treatment,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  greatly 
jbbenefited  by  moderate  and  repeated  depletion.  A gentle  course  of 
iimercury  is  also  of  use.  Counter-irritants  sometimes  seem  hurtful. 

The  eyes  must  be  spared,  and  the  patient  should  try  the  effects  of 
((•country  air  and  exercise. 


i 

* ■ These  instruments  also  increase  the  powers  of  vision,  so  that  the  Esquimaux, 

I vwhen  desirous  of  viewing  any  thing  at  a distance,  mechanically  apply  them  to 
i|ttheir  eyes.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  slit  or  slits  in  these  instruments, 
i for  some  tell  us  there  is  only  one  in  each  eye-piece,  and  that  it  is  long  and  nar- 
! row,  while  others  say  that  there  are  two,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  This 
I is  probably  regulated  by  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 


SECTION  XXVI. AQUO-CAPSULITIS.* 

jl 

By  aquo-capsiditis  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  gen- 
f I erally  considered  as  serous,  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the 
i (Cornea,  and  is  prolonged,  though  much  modified,  over  the  anterior 
I surface  of  the  iris. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  this  ophthalmia  in  the  acute  form,  when 
I it  is  attended  with  very  considerable  redness  of  the  sclerotica  and 
I conjunctiva ; fully  as  often  in  the  chronic,  of  which  a peculiar  sort 
I of  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  the  most  remarkable  symptom. 

1.  In  the  acute  form,  aquo-capsulitis  looks  like  a partial  rheuma- 
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tic  ophthalmia,  the  redness  consisting  chiefly  in  an  incomplete  scle-  i 
rotic  zone,  sometimes  pretty  intense.  The  conjunctival  vessels  are  i 
also  frequently  enlarged,  and  it  is  stated  that  sometimes  one  or 
more  distinct  blood-vessels  may  be  discovered  traversing  the  in- 
flamed membrane. 

2.  The  external  surface  of  the  cornea  is  at  first  perfectly  clear 
and  glancing,  but  its  lining  membrane  soon  appears  more  or  less 
dim  or  opaque.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a muddiness  in  the  an- 
terior chamber,  and  occasionally  an  appearance  as  if  the  eyeball 
were  unusually  full  and  prominent.  This  arises  from  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  balance  of  action  being 
suspended,  which  naturally  exists  between  the  exhalents  and  absor- 
bents of  that  fluid.  In  more  severe  cases,  coagulable  lymph  is  effused 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  and  if  the  iris  be  at  the 
same  time  in  an  inflamed  state,  this  effusion  may  become  the  medium 
of  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  the  cornea.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  iris  becomes  tagged  to  the  crystalline  capsule. 

Besides  the  diffused  muddiness,  there  are  often  present  in  this 
disease,  and  especially  in  its  chronic  stage,  one  or  more  circum- 
scribed milk-like  spots  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  which 
even  the  least  experienced  may  readily  distinguish  from  any  of  the 
common  superficial  opacities  of  that  part.  The  spots  in  question 
give  the  cornea  a mottled  appearance,  and  form  by  far  the  most 
characteristic  mark  of  this  ophthalmia.  Mr  Wardrop  has  accurately 
described  their  more  opaque  central  points  as  surrounded  by  a kind 
of  disk,  resembling  what  is  called  the  eye  of  a pebble.  He  seems 
to  ascribe  the  whiter  point  in  the  centre  to  opacity  of  the  substance 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  disk  to  that  of  the  lining  membrane. 

This  mottled  appearance  I have  seen  very  distinctly  in  several 
cases.  What  was  very  remarkable,  in  one  of  these  the  spots  ap>- 
peared  and  disappeared,  even  in  the  space  of  a few  hours,  so  that 
the  patient  saw  worse  in  the  morning  when  most  of  the  spots  were 
observed,  and  better  towards  the  evening  when  those  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea  had  greatly  diminished.  In  this  case,  there  was 
a general  turbidness  observable  in  the  morning.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  of  the  spots  in  question, 
resembled  very  much  the  effect  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced, were  a quantity  of  minute  drops  of  ammoniated  oil  mingled 
with  the  aqueous  humour.  This  state  of  the  cornea  w'as  the  conse- 
quence of  pretty  severe  inflammation,  about  nine  months  before,  in 
a patient  who  had  long  been  troubled  with  rheumatism. 

3.  During  the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  there 
is  generally  so  much  muddiness  diftused  over  the  whole  anterior 
chamber,  that  no  distinct  portions  of  eff’used  lymph  can  be  distin- 
guished, unless  they  be  of  large  size ; but  when  this  turbid  state 
goes  off,  flakes  of  lymph  may  sometimes  be  perceived,  and  in  other 
instances,  the  whole  surface  of  the  inflamed  membrane  is  left  covered 
by  a thin  layer  of  it.  In  some  cases,  the  effused  lymph  floats  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  appearing  like  a thick  cloud  ; in  other  cases,  it 
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5,  i deposited  in  streaks,  so  as  to  present  a reticulated  appearance  ; 
> .nd  in  others,  it  resembles  a purulent  fluid. 

4.  There  sometimes  attends  this  disease  an  increased  flow  of 
.ears,  but  the  patient  in  general  does  not  suflfer  much  from  expo- 
: laire  to  light.  What  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  is  a sensation  of 
* iiistention  and  fulness  in  the  eyeball,  accompanied  with  a dull  aching 
; oain,  generally  in  the  forehead,  sometimes  also  in  the  back  part  of 
iiiie  head  ; symptoms  which  Mr  Wardrop  assures  us  are  instantly 
lli.nd  permanently  relieved  by  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour.  In 
i'liiome  cases,  the  pain  is  severe,  pulsative,  circumorbital,  and  noc- 
J.jurnal. 

f 5.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  much  in  their  degree  of 
t Severity.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  hard,  the  skin 

i|:iot  and  dry,  the  tongue  loaded,  and  the  functions  of  the  alimentary 
lljanal  disordered.  In  other  cases,  the  disease  almost  from  the  cora- 
ifijnencemcnt,  assumes  a chronic  form,  and  after  continuing  a certain 
jjioeriod,  participates  in  any  peculiarity  of  the  patient’s  constitution, 
imnd  becomes  thereby  modified. 

I If  the  effused  lymph  be  not  afterwards  absorbed,  it  is  apt  to  be- 

Jtcome  organized ; and  not  unfrequently  red  vessels  can  be  seen 
Iramifying  through  it.  This  is  a much  more  frequent  appearance 
ilchan  that  to  which  I have  already  referred,  of  a red  vessel  or  ves- 
tsels  running  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  without  any 
(iiftusion  of  lymph. 

Causes.  Long-continued  over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  and  suppress- 
jeed  perspiration,  are  causes,  to  which  I have  traced  this  disease. 

Treatment.  In  the  acute  stage,  I have  found  the  treatment  for  iritis 
jccompletely  successful;  viz.  depletion,  mercury,  and  belladonna. 

Emetics  and  nauseants,  purgatives,  and  counter-irritation,  have 
iibeen  recommended,  and  in  some  instances  a cure  has  been  effected 
I !by  these  means,  without  the  use  of  mercury.’^ 

i In  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr  Wardrop,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
[itthe  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  benefit  appears  to  have  been 
I derived  from  cupping  the  temples,  purging,  fomenting,  and  the  ap- 
j .plication  of  such  stimulants  as  murias  and  nitras  hydrargyri  in  solu- 
I tion,  red  precipitate  salve,  and  sulj)huric  ether.  Mr  Wardrop,  how- 
' ever,  places  most  reliance  on  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour, 

: ^stating  that  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  eye,  in  which  so  much 
; benefit  is  derived  from  that  operation,  as  when  the  disease  affects 
I the  internal  layer  of  the  cornea.  He  had  never  found  it  fail  in  pro- 
' curing  immediate  relief  of  the  pain  of  the  head,  and  instantaneous 
•I restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

It  is  probable  that  a variety  of  other  remedies  besides  those 
I above  mentioned,  might  be  useful  in  aquo-capsulitis.  Cinchona 
1 1 internally,  and  vinum  opii  externally,  are  likely  to  do  good  in  the 
• chronic  stage. 

* Ltflammatio  tuniem  humor  is  aquei, 

* Prael,  in  Ammon’s  Zeitsclirift  Tnr  die  Ophthalmologie  : Voi.  iii.  p.  42  : 
Dresden,  1833. 
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SECTION  XXVII. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  CAPSULE 

AND  LENS. 


Common  lenticular  cataract  appears  to  be  a consequence  of  the 
impeded  nutrition  which  attends  the  advanced  period  of  life  ; while 
opacities  of  the  capsule  are  probably  in  all  instances  the  result  of 
inflammation,  and  thus  resemble  specks  of  the  cornea.  Capsular 
and  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  generally  present  themselves  to  our 
observation  after  the  inflammation  in  which  they  have  originated 
has  subsided  ; but  in  other  cases  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  the  disease  in  its  acute  stage.  The  appearances  which 
are  then  presented  to  observation,  have  been  minutely  described  by 
Professor  Walther,*  and  from  numerous  opportunities,  lam  enabled 
to  verify,  to  a certain  extent,  the  accuracy  of  his  description. 

He  states  that  inflammation  of  the  crystalline  capsule  generally 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  life,  and  in  subjects  of  a slight  cachectic 
disposition.  This  is  certainly  true,  although  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance I have  seen  such  severe  inflammation  of  the  capsule  in  young 
children,  that  the  part  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  completely  loaded 
with  red  vessels,  a state  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the  horse,* 
but  which  I have  never  seen  in  the  adult  human  subject. 

The  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  deriving  its 
blood-vessels  from  the  arteries  of  the  ciliary  processes,  while  the 
posterior  is  nourished  by  the  artery  of  the  vitreous  humour  which  is 
a branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  is  frequently  met  with 
in  a state  of  inflammation,  while  the  posterior  seems  free  from  disease. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  occurs 
oftener  in  light  eyes  than  dark,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  colour  of  the  iris  and  form  of  the  pupil,  the 
iris  becoming  a little  darker,  and  the  pupil  irregular.  The  motions 
of  the  iris  are  at  first  lively  and  extensive,  but  subsequently  become 
sluggish  and  very  limited.  The  pupil  is  generally  smaller  than  in 
the  sound  state,  but  sometimes  it  is  irregularly  dilated.  There 
usually  appears  a black  rim  of  irregular  breadth  all  round  its  edge, 
arising  from  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  coming  into  view. 

Along  with  these  symptoms,  a number  of  red  vessels  appear  in 
the  pupil  itself,  the  largest  of  which  are  in  some  instances  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  the  greater  number  distinguishable  only  by  the 
aid  of  a magnifying  glass.  What  at  first  merely  appears  a^  red 
point,  assumes  under  the  glass,  the  appearance  of  a delicate  tissue 
of  vessels.  The  lens  used  for  this  microscopical  examination  of  the 
eye  should  be  one  of  a very  short  focus,  and  the  patient  should  be 
so  placed  with  respect  to  the  light  that  the  parts  within  the  P'^P’ 
be  well  illuminated,  and  not  shaded  by  the  glass,  nor  by  the  head 
of  the  observer.  In  order  to  have  the  pupil  as  large  as  possible,  a 
little  of  a filtered  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  water  may 
be  dropped  upon  the  affected  eye  an  hour  previously,  and  the  other 
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eye  sliould  be  closed  during  the  examination.  In  this  ophthalmia, 
, the  sensibility  not  being  much  increased,  the  patient  can  bear  ex- 
lamination  of  the  eye  in  a strong  light  and  with  a dilated  pupil,  with- 
, out  much  uneasiness. 

The  red  vessels  in  inflammation  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the 
c capsule,  always  constitute  a sort  of  vascular  wreath,  observed  at 
; about  a quarter  of  a line’s  distance  from  the  pupillary 
(edge  of  the  iris;  this  wreath  forms  a concentric 
(circle  within  the  pupil,  and  is  found  on  examinatiofi 
tto  consist,  not  of  one  or  a few  vessels  circularly  dis- 
} posed,  but  of  a number  of  vascular  arches.  (Fig.  55 
<shows  a magnified  view  of  the  appearances.)  To  this 
wascular  wreath  there  run  in  a radiated  form,  nuiner- 
1 ous  vessels  from  the  circumference  of  the  capsule.  Other  vessels 
sseein  to  extend  from  the  delicate  membrane  retaining  the  pigment 
of  the  iris  in  its  place;  but  such  are  not  constantly  present.  It  is 
only  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  lasted  some  considerable  time 
tthat  they  appear.  In  other  cases,  according  to  Professor  Walther, 
'Vessels  seem  to  be  prolonged  rather  from  the  capsule  into  the 
[posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Those  which  run  from  the  iris  to  the 
ccapsule,  never  arise  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  but  at  a little  distance 
ffrom  it,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  so  that  nearly  a line’s 
■breadth  next  the  pupillary  edge  is  free  from  these  vascular  sproutings. 

From  the  vascular  wreath  already  mentioned,  vessels  are  seen 
-^spreading  towards  the  centre  of  the  anterior  capsule,  and  there  again 
fforraing  clusters  and  arches.  Although  the  continuation  between 
tthe  vessels,  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  pupil,  seems  interrupted  at 
■ 'Some  points,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  continuous. 
From  their  extremely  minute  size  they  can  be  distinguished  only 
vwhere  enlarged  and  clustering  together. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline  cap- 
ssule  is  a much  rarer  disease  than  that  of  the  anterior.  It  is  easily 
rrecognised  by  the  deep  situation  of  the  opacity  which  it  presents, 
land  the  stellated  arrangement  of  the  enlarged  vessels.  Both  hemi- 
'spheres  of  the  capsule  may  be  inflamed,  in  which  case  behind  the 
red  vessels,  seen  in  the  anterior  capsule,  there  appears  a network  of 
more  delicate  vessels,  which  seem  to  be  seated  in  the 
lens  itself.  The  lai’ger  trunks  of  this  network  evi- 
dently come,  says  Professor  Walther,  from  its  pos- 
terior surface,  directly  forwards,  and  then  divide 
into  branches.  {Fig.  56  shows  a magnified  view  of 
the  appearances.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  the  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  Fig.  56. 
vitreous  humour,  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  capsule. 

3.  As  the  lens  undoubtedly  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  cap- 
sule, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  latter  is  inflamed, 
enlarged  vessels  should  be  seen  prolonged  into  the  former.  Pro- 
fessor Walther,  however,  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  existence  of  vessels 
passing  into  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  entirely  morbid,  and  he 
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compares  it  to  what  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  thorax,  when 
vessels  are  prolonged  from  the  pleura  to  the  pseudo-membrane 
formed  on  its  surface.  He  says,  that  as  the  vessels  of  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule  shoot  forwards  into  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  so  they  shoot  backwards  into  the  lens  itself;  and  that 
the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the 
capsule,  which  being  more  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  it 
is  explained  how  the  largest  vessels  of  the  inflamed  lens  are  seen  to 
come  from  behind  forwards.  It  would  appear  also  that  all  inflam- 
mations of  the  lens  begin  in  the  capsule,  a fact  which  Walther 
considers  as  analogous  to  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  the  ciliary 
processes  or  from  the  iris  to  the  capsule. 

At  the  apparent  terminations  of  several  of  the  vessels  in  the  cap- 
sule, there  are  distinctly  perceived  little  knots  of  a whitish-grey 
semi-transparent  substance.  This  is  evidently  coagulable  lymph, 
and  Walther  considers  its  presence  as  disclosing  the  manner  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  capsule  and  lens  produces  opacity  of  these 
parts.  The  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  where  the  vessels 
are  very  numerous,  sometimes  assumes  a peculiar  velvety  or  floc- 
culent  appearance,  and  in  one  or  more  spots  of  its  extent  presents 
a grey  or  brownish  colour.  These  brownish  spots  appear  in  some 
instances  to  be  nothing  more  than  etfused  lymph;  but  in  other  cases 
they  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  iris  having  been  united  to  the 
capsule  by  partial  adhesions,  which  being  separated  either  by  more 
extensive  spontaneous  motion  of  the  iris,  by  mechanical  violence,  or 
by  the  sudden  influence  of  belladonna  or  some  similar  narcotic,  part 
of  the  pigment  of  the  iris  has  remained  adherent  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  capsule. 

It  is  a fact,  strongly  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Wal- 
ther’s  account  of  inflammation  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  that  in  an- 
terior capsular  cataract,  the  specks  or  streaks  generally  radiate  from 
the  edge  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  tow'ards  its  centre; 
while  in  posterior  capsular  cataract,  they  evidently  branch  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  posterior  hemisphere,®  following  thus  both  the 
natural  course  of  the  arteries,  and  the  directions  of  the  inflamed 
vessels  as  represented  by  Professor  Walther. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s  vision  who  is  affected  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lens  and  capsule,  it  is  indistinct  and  confused,  where 
the  disease  is  severe,  particularly  when  the  eye  is  directed  towards 
distant  objects.  Near  objects  are  seen  as  if  through  a fine  gauze. 
This  does  not  seem  red,  nor  are  objects  tinged  of  that  colour. 

This  ophthalmia  always  observes  a chronic  course.  It  proceeds 
very  slowly,  and  is  attended  with  little  or  no  pain.  When  pain  does 
attend  this  disease,  it  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  in  the 
forehead,  or  in  the  crown  of  the  head.  WTen  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  considerable  time,  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lens  ami 
capsule  become  varicose  and  remain  so  permanently.  Walther  ob- 
served the  vessels  of  the  lens  in  a middle-aged  man,  to  remain  m 
a varicose  state  for  a whole  year,  without  undergoing  the  least  al- 
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teration.  I have  seen  this  disease  followed  or  accompanied  by  in- 
complete amaurosis,  complicated  in  one  case  with  tremulous  iris. 
Effusion  of  fluid  between  the  lens  and  capsule,  and  dissolution  of  the 
former,  are  not  unfrequent  consequences  of  inflammation  of  these 
parts;  while  in  other  instances,  the  disease  would  appear  to  go  the 
length  of  suppuration,  for  we  must  consider  inflammation  as  the 
cause  of  that  variety  of  cataract  which  is  called  cataracta  cum  bursa 
ichorem  continente,  the  opaque  state  of  the  lens  and  capsule  being 
complicated  with  the  presence  of  a cyst  contained  within  the  capsule 
. and  filled  with  pus. 

The  causes  of  this  ophthalmia  have  not  been  sufficiently  investi- 
! gated.  In  one  case  which  came  under  my  care,  it  affected  the  right 
I eye  of  a keen  sportsman,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  connected 
' with  the  over-excitement  which  the  eye  must  have  undergone  year 
I after  year  at  the  shooting  season. 

Inflammation  of  the  lens  and  capsule  approaches  nearer  to  iritis 
r than  to  any  other  ophthalmia.  It  is,  however,  much  less  acute  in 
i its  character,  and  greatly  less  under  the  influence  of  treatment. 

Treatment.  Depletion,  counter-irritation,  and  alteratives,  are 
tthe  remedies  which  suggest  themselves  as  most  likely  to  do  good 
iin  the  early  stage  of  this  disease,  and  tonics  in  the  latter  stages. 
] In  the  acute  stage,  I have  sometimes  succeeded  completely  in  curing 
i inflammation  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule.  In  a case 
\ which  I treated  lately,  on  the  first  day  of  my  being  called,  two  minute 
rreddish  spots  were  seen  projecting  from  behind  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 
INext  day,  there  were  five.  In  the  course  of  a week,  the  symptoms 
ttotally  disappeared,  under  the  employment  of  venesection,  leeches, 
ccalomel  with  opium,  and  belladonna.  The  mouth  was  made  very 
Ijssore.  In  the  chronic  stage,  however,  I must  confess  that  this  oph- 
I '.thalmia  has  in  my  hands  proved  one  of  the  most  obstinate.  Cases, 
|kgenerally  mistaken  and  treated  for  iritis,  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
ijcconsultation,  in  which  a long-continued  use  of  various  remedies, 
iincluding  mercury,  had  been  productive  of  no  effect. 


! * Abhandlungen  aus  dcm  Gebiete*der  practischen  Medicin  ; Vol.  i.  p.  53  ; 

llLandsliut,  1810. 

2 Leblanc,  Traitd  des  Maladies  des  Yeux  observees  sur  les  principaux  Ani- 
'i:inaiix  Domestiques,  p.  409;  Paris,  1824. 

, 3 Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  iv.  PI,  ii.  Fig.  9 ; London,  1813. 


SECTION  XXVIII. — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HYALOID  MEMBRANE. 

The  morbid  states  in  which  the  vitreous  humour  is  occasionally 
f found,  such  as  synchesis  or  dissolution,  dropsical  increase,  atrophy, 

' unnatural  viscidity,  change  of  colour,  loss  of  transparency,  and  os- 
I sification,  lead  us  to  regard  the  hyaloid  membrane  as  susceptible  of 
i inflammation.  A still  more  convincing  proof  is,  that  the  vitreous 
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body  is  sometimes  met  with,  on  dissection,  infiltrated  with  purulent 
matter.  The  vessels  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline 
capsule  are  derived  from  the  central  artery  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  capsule  to  he  concerned  in  inflam- 
mation, without  the  hyaloid,  at  the  same  time,  participating  in  the 
disease. 

I had  under  my  care,  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  a young 
man  with  incomplete  amaurosis  in  each  eye.  His  vision  had  failed 
suddenly  about  two  years  before.  At  that  time,  it  was  subject  to 
frequent  alternations,  becoming  suddenly  diminished,  and  as  sud- 
denly regaining  its  usual  acuteness.  He  complained  of  headach, 
with  painful  sensations  over  the  body.  He  was  troubled  with  red 
spectra  before  the  left  eye,  but  not  before  the  right.  The  left  eye 
was  presbyopic,  but  with  the  right  eye  he  perceived  near  objects 
more  distinctly  than  distant  ones.  Deep  in  the  right  vitreous 
humour,  a spotted  opaque  appearance  was  observed.  On  dilating 
the  pupil  by  belladonna,  it  w'as  evident  that  there  were  two  sets  of 
opacities  behind  the  lens.  One,  consisting  of  a central  spot  with 
numerous  opaque  threads  radiating  from  it,  especially  downwards 
and  outwards,  was  situated  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  a little 
way  behind  the  lens.  The  other  opaque  spot  was  much  deeper  in 
the  eye,  without  any  radii,  and  evidently  moved  up  and  down  when 
the  patient  moved  his  eye.  Each  pupil  possessed  considerable 
power  of  motion,  and  there  was  no  tremulousness  of  either  iris.  I 
considered  the  appearances  in  the  right  eye  as  indicative  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  hyaloid.  In  two  subsequent  cases,  I have  seen  similar 
appearances.  In  one  of  these,  I discovered  what  I considered  the 
effects  of  hyaloiditis,  on  directing  the  light  of  a gas  jet  through  the 
pupil  with  a lens. 

Ammon  has  remarked  that  opacity  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
capsule  is  very  frequently  the  precursor  of  disease  of  the  vitreous 
body  and  of  the  retina,  or  is  a consequence  of  it.  This  he  sup- 
poses depends  on  a diseased  action  of  the  central  artery,  perhaps 
also  on  a morbid  change  in  this  delicate  vessel  itself.' 


1 Ammon’s  Zcitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic ; Vol.  iii.  p.  469  ; Dresden, 
1833. 


SECTION  XXIX. — PHLEBITIC  OPHTHALMITIS. 

. 

We  substitute  the  term  ophthalmitis  in  place  of  ophthalmia,  when  ! 
an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye  is  so  extensive,  as  to  affect  almost  i 
all  its  textures. 

Phlebitic  ophthalmitis  has  been  observed  under  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a consequence  of  suppurative  inflammation  m 
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t some  part  of  the  venous  system,  and  this  may  be  excited  in  difFer- 
• ent  ways. 

1 • Inflammation  of  a distant  vein,  produced  by  a wound,  or  by 
; tying  the  vein,  has  been  followed  by  the  usual  constitutional  dis- 
; turbance  attendant  on  phlebitis,  and  amongst  other  secondary  etfects, 
by  disorganizing  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

2.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  uterine  branches  of  the  hy- 
. pogastric  veins,  in  puerperal  women,  which  spreading  to  the  iliac 
r.  and  femoral  veins,  is  apt  to  cause  phlegmasia  dolens,  sometimes  pro- 
! duces  phlebitic  ophthalmitis. 

3.  Phlebitis  occurring  in  erysipelas,  or  diffuse  cellular  inflamma- 
I tion,  has  been  known  to  terminate  in  phlegmonous  ophthalmitis. 

4.  Phlebitis  arising  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  has  ended  in 
I the  same  result. 

I have  little  doubt  that  this  termination  follows  in  other  cases  of 
I phlebitis;  but  the  subject  is  comparatively  a new  one,  and  much 
i remains  to  be  done  for  its  complete  elucidation.  In  some  of  the 
1 cases  I am  about  to  quote,  no  marks  of  phlebitis  may  have  been 
^ detected  on  dissection,  and  yet  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that 

I the  cases  were  of  phlebitic  origin.  In  all  cases  of  ophthalmitis  aris- 
ing without  direct  injury,  we  should  suspect  this  cause.  We  should 
examine  carefully  the  different  limbs,  in  order  that  if  there  be  any 
I swelling,  hardness,  or  pain,  in  any  of  the  external  veins,  we  may  de- 
I tect  it.  We  should  ascertain  also  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and 
Ij  the  history  of  the  patient’s  previous  ailments,  so  that  if  phlebitis  had 
f{  preceded  the  affection  of  the  eye,  we  may  not  remain  ignorant  of  so 
important  a circumstance.  In  fatal  cases  of  ophthalmitis,  the  venous 
I'  system  should  undergo  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  when  the  dead  body 
4 comes  to  be  examined. 

i 1.  The  two  following  cases  are  illustrations  of  phlebitic  ophthal- 
f mitis,  resulting  from  wounds  of  veins. 

i Case  222. — Mr  Earle  removed  a portion  of  a varicose  vein  of  the  leg.  This 

^ was  followed  by  great  constitutional  disturbance,  inflammation  of  the  vein,  deep- 
I seated  abscesses  in  the  opposite  leg,  in  both  forearms,  and  in  one  of  the  lungs.  The 
day  before  the  patient’s  death,  the  corneae  were  observed  to  have  become  opaque, 
» and  their  surface  rough,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctivas  were  injected,  and  the 
9 patient  lay  with  his  eyes  constantly  closed.  On  dissection,  destructive  changes 
* were  found  to  have  taken  place  within  the  globe  of  the  right  eye,  the  crystalline 
•i  lens  was  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest  touch,  the  vitreous  humour  was  of  a 
i reddish-yellow  colour,  and  red  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  traversing  its  mem- 
0 brane.  The  retina  was  of  a deep  red  colour.  The  nerve  of  the  third  pair  on  the 
I left  side  was  evidently  flattened,  and  softer  than  that  on  the  right.  The  nerve 
of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  right  side  had  undergone  a similar  change  to  a greater 
? extent.* 

Case  223.  — A young  man  had  a ligature  placed  on  the  left  carotid  artery,  for 
' an  aneurismal  disease  of  one  of  its  branches.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  passing  the  needle  round  the  vessel.  Venous  haemorrhage  took  place 
'•  ■ during  the  operation,  recurred  at  night,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  for  nine  or 
■ ten  days.  On  tlie  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  a severe  rit^or, 
succeeded  by  heat  of  skin,  and  general  febrile  symj)toms.  These  increased,°the 
1 pulse  rose  to  120,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  assumed  a very  violent  char- 
; actor.  About  the  lOtli  day,  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  became  impaired,  and  was 
quickly  lost,  the  pupil  was  contracted,  the  iris  immovable,  and  the  cornea  had 
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a somewhat  hazy  appearance ; effusion  took  place  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  the 
lids  were  prreatly  swoln,  producing  an  appearance  as  if  the  globes  were  much  pro- 
truded. There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a degree  of  deafness,  considerable  stupor, 
and  occasionally  slight  delirium.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  the  coats  of  the 
eye  sloughed  at  the  upper  part,  and  its  contents  were  evacuated. 

While  these  changes  were  going  on  in  the  eye,  collections  of  matter  formed, 
without  pain,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  on  both  shoulders  above  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscles,  over  the  sacrum,  &c.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
abated,  and  the  collapsed  eye  healed  over ; but  the  patient  never  recovered  his 
health.  He  died  five  months  after,  labouring  Under  lumbar  abscess,  and  worn 
out  by  hectic.  On  examination  of  the  body,  a portion  of  the  jugular  vein,  to  the 
extent  of  2 inches,  was  found  wanting  ; the  upper  and  lower  ends  next  the  lost 
part  being  shrunk,  ligamentous,  and  gradually  lost  in  the  cellular  substance.  On 
opening  the  head,  j)us  was  found  effused  in  great  quantity  between  the  tunica 
arachnoidea  and  j)ia  mater,  along  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  intermuscular  cellular  substance  of  the  loins  was  loaded 
with  pus. 

Mr  Arnott,  in  his  valuable  paper^  on  the  Secondary  Effects  of 
Inflammation  of  the  Veins,  asks,  whether,  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  the  venous  hmmorrhage,  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, formation  of  abscesses,  and  appearances  presented  on 
dissection,  and  compare  them  with  the  consequences  which  have 
been  observed  to  follow  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  a vein, 
and  the  occurrences  in  Mr  Earle’s  case,  we  can  doubt  that  the  af- 
fection of  the  eye  arose  from  the  inflammation  of  the  jugular  vein, 
and  from  the  entrance  of  an  inflammatory  secretion,  probably  pus, 
into  the  blood. 

2.  A disease  of  the  eye,  similar  to  that  observed,  in  the  two  cases 
above  quoted,  occurring  in  the  puerperal  state,  has  been  described 
by  Dr  Hall  and  Mr  Higginbottom,^  under  the  title  of  “ Cases  of 
Destructive  Inflammation  of  the  Eye,  and  of  Suppurative  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Integuments,  occurring  in  the  Puerperal  State,  and 
apparently  from  Constitutional  Causes.”  In  all  of  these  cases,  six 
in  number,  the  affection  of  the  eye  took  place  in  from  five  to  eleven 
days  after  delivery.  It  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  serious 
indisposition,  in  every  instance  terminating  fatally,  and  under  symp- 
toms of  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  affection  of  the  eye  was  characterized  by  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, intolerance  of  light,  and  contracted  pupil,  rapidly  followed 
by  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  excessive  chemosis.  In  two  of  the 
cases,  the  coats  of  the  eye  gave  way;  and  in  one  of  these,  where  the 
process  was  observed,  the  rupture  took  place  by  ulceration  of  the 
coats  round  the  cornea.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  collapsed  globe 
had  healed  over  previously  to  death.  In  each  instance  only  one 
eye  was  affected,  and  in  five  of  them  it  was  the  left.  In  the  case 
communicated  by  Mr  Ward,  it  does  not  appear  which  eye  was  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

With  the  disease  of  the  eye,  there  also  took  place  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  integuments,  first  observed  on  the  hand,  but  on  careful 
examination,  found  in  the  inferior,  as  well  as  the  superior  extre- 
mities, and  under  which,  matter  quickly  formed.  In  one  case  only, 
there  was  no  such  inflammation.  The  authors  of  the  paper  con- 
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jecture,  that  the  morbid  affection  of  the  eye  had  a constitutional 
origin.  No  examination  after  death  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
any  of  the  cases. 

In  his  comments  on  these  cases,  Mr  Arnott  seems  to  think,  that, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  affection  of  the  eye 
took  place,  its  characters,  and  the  depositions  of  pus  under  the  in- 
teguments of  the  body,  and  comparing  these  with  the  known  conse- 
quences of  inflammation  of  veins,  and  the  frequency  of  inflammation 
! in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  after  parturition,  we  may  be  justified  in 
i . attributing  the  disease  of  the  eye  to  inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins, 

! , and  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  circulation. 

. I owe  to  Dr  James  Brown,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a case  of 
ipuerperal  ophthalmitis,  which  I have  no  doubt  was  of  the  nature  of 
I the  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Hall  and  Mr  Higginbottom. 

Case  224. — The  patient  was  a slender  scrofulous  woman,  about  30  years  of 
: age,  of  irritable  temperament,  sedentary  habits,  and  melancholy  disposition.  She 
i had  been  seven  times  pregnant,  and  the  following  numbers  indicate  the  months 
during  which  each  utero-gestation  was  continued  ; viz,  9,  7,  5,  9,  9,  7,  4.  She 
! : had  formerly  been  subject  to  discharge  from  the  vagina,  probably  leucorrhoeal, 

' but  not  immediately  before  the  abortion  of  the  fourth  month,  which  led  to  her 

■ I last  illness.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  labour.  The  lochial  dis- 
t charge  was  scanty,  and  did  not  continue  above  a week,  at  the  end  of  which  time 

: I she  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  back  and  groins,  accompanied  with  slight 
( colds  and  heats,  and  little,  if  at  all,  relieved  by  blood-letting  and  purging,  both 
it  of  which  were  copiously  used.  Some  15  or  18  da)'s  after  delivery,  she  was  seized 

■ < with  very  severe  rigors,  followed  by  great  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  abdomen  ; 
It  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  being  complained  of  chiefly  on  pressure. 

, The  affection  of  the  eye,  which,  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to,  was  the 
I Heft,  came  on  about  28  or  30  days  after  the  former  symptoms  had  been  apparently 
!f  subdued  by  the  usual  means,  although  during  all  this  time,  the  general  state  of 

• the  patient  had  been  by  no  means  favourable.  The  affection  of  the  eye  was 
: ushered  in  by  new  rigors,  which  were  followed  by  a good  deal  of  fever,  rather 

of  a remittent  type,  and  occasional  feelings  of  sinking.  The  pulse  continued  from 

• the  first,  quick,  irritated,  and  by  no  means  strong.  The  eye  was  highly  inflamed, 
It  the  conjunctiva  much  chemosed,  the  lids  swoln,  and  the  lower  lid  everted.  There 
vwas  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  and  excessive  intolerance  of  light,  so  much 
•so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  face  covered  with  a handkerchief,  although 
'.the  window-shutters  were  kept  constantly  closed.  At  first  tears  ran  from  the  eye, 
i.and,  after  a time,  purulent  matter.  The  cornea  became  opaque,  but  the  eye  did 
iinot  burst. 

Her  mind  was  all  along  very  desponding.  For  some  days  she  was  slightly  in- 
''coherent  on  coming  out  of  sleep,  but  when  roused  was  sensible  to  the  last.  No 
^abscess  formed  near  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the  body.  She  died  about  eight 
weeks  after  the  abortion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  eye  nor  tho 
•I  body  was  permitted  to  be  examined. 

I . Case  225. — Dr  Graves  relates  a case  of  fatal  phlegmasia  dolens,  after  parturi- 
f ■ tion,  in  which  one  of  the  eyes  was  affected.  In  addition  to  the  phlegmasia  dolens, 
i the  patient  had  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
I lungs.  She  laboured  under  fever,  vomiting,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  ; she 

* had  severe  diarrhoea,  tympanitis,  and  a swoln  state  of  the  abdomen,  with  turges- 

* eence  of  the  veins  on  its  surface,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  dropsy.  She 
had  a constant  bronchitic  cough ; and  in  fact,  a combination  of  unfavourable  symp- 

r ■ toms,  which  rendered  her  case  hopeless. 

■'  In  the  course  of  her  illness,  she  awoke  one  morning  with  intense  pain  in  the 

■ eyeball,  and  complete  blindness  of  the  affected  eye,  being  unable  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  On  examination,  there  was  immense  serous  chemosis  dis- 
covered, 80  great  in  fact,  as  almost  to  conceal  the  cornea,  which  appeared,  as  it 
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were  sunk  and  buried  in  it.  Tliis  cbemosis  was  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  she 
could  not  bear  the  eyelids  to  be  touched.  Nevertheless,  it  presented  a character 
totally  distinct  from  any  other  species  of  acute  cbemosis,  its  colour  being  almost 
white.  The  exceedingly  small  portion  of  cornea  which  was  visible  appeared  to 
be  opaque.  These  symptoms  continued  with  undiminished  intensity  to  the  period 
of  her  decease. 

Impection.  No  scrum  was  discovered  in  the  pleural  cavities,  but  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  in  the  pericardium.  The  left  pleura  was  adherent  at  all 
points.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  oedema  posteriorly; 
the  bronchi  contained  a quantity  of  sanguinolent  frothy  fluid.  The  liver  was 
large  and  much  congested  ; the  spleen  large,  soft,  and  almost  pulpy.  The  uterus 
exhibited  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  loaded  state  of  the  spermatic  veins,  which 
were  very  large  and  tortuous.  The  veins  of  the  mesentery  were  also  congested. 
The  vena  cava  inferior  was  healthy  as  far  down  as  its  junction  with  the  renal 
vein,  below  which  it  was  thickened,  and  filled  with  a fibrinous  substance,  varying 
in  its  consistence,  and  adhering  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  On  laying  bare 
the  femoral  vein,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  was  found  to  be  infiltrated  with 
serum,  the  granules  of  fat  much  firmer  and  more  distinct  than  natural,  and  the 
intervening  cellular  membrane  thickened  and  opaque.  The  superficial  fascia  was 
dense,  white,  and  of  a flaky  appearance,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  were 
large,  full  of  serum,  and  closely  matted  together  by  condensed  cellular  tissue.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  detach  the  iliac,  femoral,  and  saphena  veins,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  strong  adhesions  to  their  sheath,  and  the  surrounding  organized 
lymph  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  These,  together  with  the  popliteal  vein, 
were  in  a similar  condition  with  the  inferior  cava,  except  that  the  substance  they 
contained  was  thinner,  of  a brown  colour,  and  somewhat  purulent  appearance. 

On  examining  the  eye,  the  cornea  was  found  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  and 
the  cbemosis  to  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  iris  had  lost  its  natural  grey 
colour  and  become  nearly  white,  and  its  surface  was  covered  with  long  flakes  of 
lymph,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  aqueous  humour  w'as  turbid,  and 
had  portions  of  curdy  lymph  floating  in  it.  The  crystalline  lens  was  opaque,  and 
of  a light  brownish  tint.  The  vitreous  humour  was  of  a dull  yellowish  colour,  and 
had  its  consistence  altered,  for,  on  opening  it,  the  fluid  which  dropped  out  was 
thick  and  ropy,* 

3.  In  the  following  case,  both  eyes  appeared  to  be  affected  with 
phlebitic  ophthalmitis,  in  consequence  of  diffuse  cellular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  forearm. 

Case  226. — Mrs  L.  aged  60,  previously  very  healthy,  became  affected  with 
whitloe  at  the  point  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  about  the  end  of  Nov- 
ember 1837.  She  said  she  had  pricked  the  finger,  and  that  it  had  afterwards  been 
“ poisoned.”  She  described  the  pain  as  shooting  occasionally  from  the  finger 
towards  the  shoulder.  The  finger  was  laid  open,  and  a few  drops  of  pus  were 
discharged.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  it  was  apparent  that  pus  was  lodged  in 
the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon,  which  was  opened.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
erysi])elas  over  the  whole  forearm,  ending  in  extensive  su|)puration.  The  fore- 
arm continued  in  a bad  state  for  more  than  five  weeks.  It  was  repeatedly  punc- 
tured, and  disorganized  cellular  membrane  was  discharged  by  numerous  orifices. 

About  the  middle  of  January  1838,  she  began  to  complain  of  rheumatic  pains 
in  several  of  her  joints,  but  without  any  swelling.  She  had  never  been  subject 
to  rheumatism,  nor  to  synovitis.  A few  days  after  this  occurrence,  the  erysipelas 
suddenly  subsided,  and  she  began  to  complain  of  dimness  of  sight,  but  without 
any  pain  in  the  eyes.  The  iris  of  each  eye  appeared  inflamed,  and  the  pupils 
were  somewhat  contracted  and  very  hazy.  In  three  or  four  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  affection  of  the  eyes,  there  was  a deposition  of  lymph  observ- 
able at  the  lower  part  of  each  anterior  chamber. 

I visited  Mrs  L,  along  with  Mr  Maxwell  and  Mr  Moffat,  on  the  26th  of 
January.  Both  eyes  wore  almost  completely  amaurotic.  The  capsule  of  each 
lens  was  opacpie  and  of  a greenish  hue.  Thc|)uj)ils  were  irregular  and  contracted. 
These  symptoms  denoted  the  existence  of  inflammation  ; but  their  supervention 
had  been  unattended  with  pain,  and  in  this  respect  the  case  differed  from  ordi- 
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I nary  instances  of  iritis.  Calomel  ami  opium  were  ^ven,  so  as  to  make  tlie  gums 
f sorc  in  a few  days;  leeches  and  blisters  were  applied;  and  extract  of  belladonna 
nwas  used  externally. 

On  the  6th  February,  nine  days  from  the  time  when  the  sight  became  impaired, 
' lithe  left  eye  was  greatly  protruded,  and  the  conjunctiva  so  much  chemosed  as  to 
roverlap  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea.  The  swelling  was  of  a pale  red  colour, 
iiand  covered  with  a gelatinous,  or  lymphatic,  pretty  firm,  exudation,  which  peeled 
I off  in  the  form  of  a membrane.  The  eyeball  was  very  tense.  I punctured  it 
: Mwith  a lancet,  through  the  sclerotica. 

In  about  a week,  the  swelling  had  fallen,  so  that  the  eye  retreated  into  its 
' ftsocket,  and  presented  its  natural  size,  but  the  rheumatic  pains  became  much  ag- 
» 1,-gravated  for  several  weeks.  Vinum  colchici,  external  rubefacients,  &c.  were 
iiliberally  used,  with  little  apparent  benefit, 
i About  the  beginning  of  April,  the  right  eyeball  became  protruded,  in  a similar 
<«way  as  the  left  had  been  two  months  before,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It 
^sijiibsided  in  about  the  same  time,  under  soothing  applications.  The  left  eye 
I ..afterwards  became  atrophic.  Both  remained  totallj'  amaurotic. 
i|  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  rheumatic  affection  abated  considerably, 
Jaand  the  general  health  improved,  but  the  patient  felt  so  much  weakness  in  her 
Itiback,  that  she  could  not  walk  without  assistance.  Several  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
^ iiura;  appeared  a little  protruded. 

i In  this  case,  there  were  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  dis- 
|(.'3ase  of  the  eyes  was  the  consequence  of  some  morbid  poison,  gener- 
iaited  during  the  attack  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  and  conveyed 
ibhrough  the  body  by  means  of  the  circulation.  A remarkable  cir- 
ccumstance  was  the  length  of  time,  which  elapsed  between  the  pro- 
ftrusion  of  the  one  eye  and  that  of  the  other. 

4.  The  train  of  events  in  the  following  case  was  scarlatina, 
|)phlegmasia  dolens,  typhus  fever,  phlebitic  ophthalmitis,  and  death. 

Case  227. — Stewart  Bell,  a weaver,  aged  23,  was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow 
IFever  Hospital,  on  the  14th  May  1836,  for  scarlatina,  and  w’as  dismissed  cured 
i:n  the  course  of  a few  days.  He  was  re-admitted  on  the  1st  June.  At  his  re- 
udmission,  he  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  left  thigh  and  leg,  much  increased 
Ipy  pressure  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  Both  the  leg  and  thigh  were  swoln, 
l>  jut  of  their  natural  colour.  The  left  arm  was  rigid,  but  not  swoln,  and  pressure 
'or  motion  produced  slight  uneasiness.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  joints. 
IFulse  112,  pretty  firm.  Tongue  furred,  moist.  Bowels  loose.  It  was  the  im- 
ppression  of  Dr  Cowan,  whose  patient  he  was,  that  he  was  affected  with  phlegmasia 
lidolens  from  phlebitis.  He  had  had  several  rigors  on  the  24th  May,  followed  by 
koeadach,  heat  of  skin,  and  urgent  thirst ; and  on  the  25th,  the  affection  of  the 
I .imbs  commenced.  He  was  ordered  ^ss.  of  castor  oil,  with  25  drops  of  laudanum ; 
tjr.  iss.  of  opium  at  bedtime  ; and  12^ leeches  to  the  thigh. 

2d.  Considerably  relieved  by  the  leeching.  Urine  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 
IThrice  a-day  2 grains  of  calomel  with  5 grains  of  Dover’s  powder. 

5th.  Typhoid  eruption.  Delirium.  CEdema  of  the  eyelids  to  a great  degree. 
iPulse  100.  Tongue  brown  and  dry. 

‘ 7th.  Delirium  continues.  Pulse  100.  Tongue  much  loaded.  Bowels  slow.  Six 
ii."^ains  of  calomel,  with  12  of  jalap. 

!8th.  Pulse  120.  Powders  continued. 

' 9th.  Rigidity  of  both  arms.  Delirium  continues.  Pulse  120.  Eyes  much 
, 'swoln  and  protruding.  Twelve  leeches  to  head.  Powders  continued. 

^ 10th.  Sinking.  Pulse  120.  Features  sharp.  During  this  day,  deposition  of 

P purulent  matter  was  discovered  in  both  eyes.  Died  in  the  evening. 
f 11th.  Inspection.  Dura  mater  thickened;  and  in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal 
“S'sinus,  a small,  rough,  irregularly-shaped,  ossified  body,  about  the  size  of  a split 
pea,  was  discovered.  Brain  softer  than  natural.  Lungs  engorged,  and  bronchi 
' ffeddened.  No  disease  in  stomach  or  intestines.  No  trace  of  pus  in  the  veins. 
■The  eyeballs,  which  had  previously  been  much  protruded,  had  sunk  nearly  to  their 
•ordinary  place  in  the  orbits. 
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Left  eye.  The  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  surrounding  the  eyeball,  was  in. 
durated,  swelled,  and  infiltrated  with  serum.  The  cornea  transparent.  The 
sclerotic  reddish,  soft,  and  thickened,  especially  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Tlic  anterior  chamber  contained  a reddish  fluid,  with  some  white  flaky 
matter.  The  iris  was  thin  and  soft ; it  had  contracted  no  adhesions.  The  choroid 
coat  adhered  more  firmly  than  usual  to  the  sclerotic ; its  inner  surface  presented 
some  reddish  spots,  interspersed  with  white  patches,  apparently  of  lymph,  which 
could  not  be  detached  from  it,  and  seemed  incorporated  with  its  substance.  The 
ciliary  body  was  not  materially  changed.  The  pigment  was  in  some  places  entirely 
deficient,  and  in  others  the  remains  of  it  could  be  easily  separated  from  the  cho- 
roid ; no  trace  of  it  was  found  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  slight 
shreds  of  it  which  remained  on  the  ciliary  jiroccsses  were  readily  removed,  so  as 
to  leave  that  structure  of  a uniform  white  colour. 

The  choroid  coat  was  separated  from  the  retina  by  a considerable  quantity  of 
reddish  fluid,  with  whitish  puriform  flakes,  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
forwards  to  the  zonula  Zinnii.  It  flowed  out  on  penetrating  the  choroid. 

The  retina,  thus  detaehed  from  the  choroid,  was  firmly  united  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  anteriorly  to  the  zonula  Zinnii ; so  that  these  textures  formed  a 
whitish  thickened  mass,  enclosing  a small  quantity  of  a reddish  fluid,  the  remains 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  membranous  laminse  of  the  vitreous  body  had 
entirely  disappeared  towards  its  centre.  The  adhesion  and  thickening  of  the 
retina,  zonula  Zinnii,  and  hyaloid,  seemed  to  be  from  effusion  of  coagulating 
lymph.  It  was  most  remarkable  at  the  zonula  Zinnii,  and  greater  near  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  than  at  the  equator  of  the  eye. 

The  lens  and  both  layers  of  its  capsule  were  transparent. 

Itiyht  eye.  The  appearances  were  exactly  similar,  with  the  following  exceptions. 

1.  There  was  a thin  lamina  of  lymph  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  j)arallel  to  the  iris,  and  extending  up  to  the  pupillary  margin.  2.  A 
zone  of  the  retina  and  hyaloid  membrane  in  the  equator  of  the  eye  was  so  slightly 
thickened,  and  so  transparent,  that  the  reddish  fluid  in  the  centre  of  the  vitreous 
body  was  distinclly  seen  through  it,  when  the  light  was  transmitted  through  the 
lens.  3.  A slight  uniform  layer  of  pigment  remained  on  the  posterior  smooth 
zone  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  a very  distinct  layer  on  the  posterior  surface  of  ■. 
the  iris. 

Phlebitis,  attendant  on  typhus  fever,  is  no  doubt  a .rare  event ; 
but  I understand  from  Dr  Cowan,  that  he  has  witnessed  several 
cases  of  it.  It  generally  shows  itself  about  the  period  of  convales- 
cence, and  not  early  in  the  disease,  as  it  did  in  Bell.  For  example, 
one  patient,  a man  of  25  years  of  age,  was  pronounced  convalescent 
on  the  15th  May,  had  rigors  on  the  24th,  and  died  on  the  29th. 
Pus  wtis  found  in  the  left  femoral  vein.  In  two  cases,  besides  that  | 
of  Bell,  Dr  Cowan  saw  affections  of  the  eyes,  probably  the  result 
of  phlebitis.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  cornese  ulcerated  on  the 
day  of  the  patient’s  death ; in  the  other,  there  was  purulent  deposi-  \ 
tion  and  ulceration  of  the  corneae,  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fever. 

The  appearances  of  the  eyes  in  the  following  case  were  very 
similar  to  what  I have  seen  in  cases  of  phlebitic  ophthalmitis. 

Case  228. — Daniel  Maclellan,  aged  35  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  i 
Eye  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Rainy,  on  the  7th  June  1836. 

The  bulbs  of  both  eyes  are  of  an  intense  red,  much  swoln,  and  projecting  far  ' 
out  of  the  sockets,  but  still  covered  with  the  upper  eyelids.  The  whole  cellular  I 
membrane  round  the  eye  is  cedematous ; the  lower  eyelids  swoln  and  everted.  The 
irides  have  a greenish  hue ; the  pupils  arc  irregular,  and  are  not  affected  with  light. 
The  right  pupil  is  occupied  by  an  opaque  lens  ; the  left  presents  a hazy  whiteness. 
Has  no  perception  of  light  nor  shade  with  either  eye.  Thinks  he  has  a very  jj 
slight  perception  with  left  eye.  This  disease  commenced  about  a fortnight  ago,  | 
after  an  attack  of  severe  pain  in  side  of  chest,  for  which  he  was  bled  profusely,  f 
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i iin  has  been  frequently  severe  in  the  eyes,  and  is  still  occasionally  troublesome 
'Ove  the  orbits.  Pulse  116,  soft.  Bowels  rather  bound.  Has  been  treated  witli 
Inching,  blisters,  scarifications,  purgatives,  and  calomel  and  opium.  Eight 
j «eches  to  each  eye.  Eight  grains  of  calomel  and  8 of  aloes. 

' 1 10th.  Swelling  of  left  eye  greatly  diminished,  and  vision  improved.  Swelling 
r right  continues.  Ten  leeches  to  right  eye. 

:12th.  Right  eye  still  much  inflamed.  Leeches  repeated  to  right  eye.  Pill 
.^iiintaining  2 grains  of  calomel  and  1 of  opium,  morning  and  evening. 

113th.  The  lids  were  carefully  brought  together  by  plaisters,  and  a compress 
« i(id  bandage  applied  over  the  eyes.  The  swelling  of  both  eyes  is  much  diminished 
ji  |-^-day.  Solution  of  4 grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  1 ounce  of  water.  Three  of 
^ l^e  calomel  and  opium  pills  daily, 
f ; 1 15th.  Mouth  a little  sore.  Two  pills  daily, 

I ! 16th.  Head  to  be  shaved.  Blisters  behind  ears.  Twelve  drops  of  vinum  col- 
"f  ''.itici  at  bedtime, 

; i 18th.  Complains  of  pain  in  left  eye.  Two  leeches  to  left  upper  eyelid. 

: •.  22d.  Pmn  in  the  left  eye  w’as  relieved  on  the  20th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Hst,  suddenly  became  insensible,  and  expired, 

) Inspection.  The  pia  mater  was  rather  more  vascular  than  usual.  A consider- 
1' )le  quantity  of  serum  under  the  arachnoid,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Right  eye.  The  orbital  cellular  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  serum  ; it  w'as  in- 
jiurated,  and  contained  a collection  of  purulent  matter,  which  projected  under 
; '.le  conjunctiva,  and  communicated,  by  an  opening  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
.^ilerotica,  with  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  sclerotica  w'as  greatly  thickened, 
nod  firmly  adherent  to  the  indurated  cellular  tissue  around  the  entrance  of  the 
j'ptic  nerve.  The  choroid  adhered  firmly  by  its  outer  surface.  The  inner  sur- 
k'x?e  of  the  choroid  presented  traces  of  fibrinous  effusion,  and  was  completely  de- 
lached  from  the  retina  by  a collection  of  purulent  matter,  which  also  extended 
cato  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  communicated  with  the  external  abscess 
hnrough  the  opening  in  the  sclerotica  already  mentioned.  The  retina  and  hyaloid 
tkiembrane  adhered  firmly,  and  formed  a whitish  thickened  mass,  enclosing  the  in- 
Itltrated  cells  of  the  vitreous  body,  but  presenting  apertures  of  communication  at 
»arious  points.  The  lens  was  transj)arent ; the  iris  was  adherent  to  the  capsule, 
oome  blood  was  effused  in  the  anterior  chamber,  with  some  traces  of  lymph. 

Left  eye.  The  cellular  tissue  around  this  eye  was  also  indurated,  infiltrated 
i-ith  serum,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  sclerotica,  which  was  much  thickened, 
>8pccially  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  choroid  adhered  firmly  to  the 
;iner  surface  of  the  sclerotica.  Very  little  fluid  was  found  interposed  between 
bhe  choroid  and  retina.  On  turning  back  the  choroid,  the  retina,  hyaloid  mem- 
franc,  and  vitreous  body  were  found  united  into  a firm  yellowish  mass,  having 
iuuch  the  appearance  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  with  scarcely  any  traces  of  puru- 
'ent  matter.  The  ciliary  body  was  of  a dark  red  colour  ; the  lens  and  its  cap- 
ulc  transparent ; a slight  effusion  of  blood  in  anterior  chamber. 

Both  lungs  adhered  at  several  points  to  the  pleura  costalis,  but  they  were 
ihiefly  cellular  adhesions.  The  left  lung  was  collapsed  to  one-third  of  its  ordin- 
.ry  size.  A fibrinous  concretion  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  but 
lot  firmly  adherent  to  its  inner  surface. 

Maclellan  w'as  a strong  muscular  man.  As  is  noted  in  the  case, 
ae  had  had  pleurisy  some  weeks  before  he  was  seized  with  the  affec- 
;ion  of  his  eyes,  and  had  been  bled  for  it.  Whether  he  had  any  iii- 
lammation  of  the  vein  which  had  been  opened,  could  not  be  learnt. 
■The  medical  gentleman  who  first  saw  him,  when  he  began  to  com- 
plain of  his  eyes,  considered  the  symptoms  as  indicative  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  The  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  in  his 
I head;  he  was  bled  for  this,  and  had  calomel  and  opium.  He  was 
i also  seen  by  Dr  W.  Brown,  before  being  admitted  into  the  Eye  In- 
’ firmary.  Dr  B.  saw  him  10  or  14  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  ophthalmic  disease.  Both  pupils  were  then  widely  dilated,  the 
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one  more  than  the  other,  and  immovable.  The  retina;  were  insen- 
sible to  a lighted  candle.  The  pain  had  subsided.  There  was 
considerable  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelids.  Dr  B.  proposed  punc- 
turing betw'een  the  lower  eyelid  and  the  eyeball,  on  the  presumption 
that  matter  w'as  effused  there. 

The  reader  is,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
phlebitis  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  what  have  been  termed  purulent 
deposits,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  these  have  gener- 
ally been  ascribed  to  the  circulation  of  pus  in  the  blood-vessels. 
The  notion,  however,  that  the  matter  found  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
brain,  cellular  membrane,  and  other  parts,  in  cases  of  phlebitis,  is 
actually  that  which  has  been  carried  through  the  circulation  from 
the  vein  originally  injured  or  inflamed,  is  now  almost  universally 
abandoned.  The  matter  found  in  the  organs  secondarily  inflamed 
is  doubtless  secreted  in  these  organs  themselves  ; and  according  to 
. Professor  Cruveilhier®  and  Mr  Douglas,®  it  is  probably  from  in- 
flammation of  the  veins  of  these  parts,  that  the  secondary  affections 
arise.  Far  from  regarding  any  mere  deposit  of  pus  from  the  gen- 
eral circulation  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  secondary  abscesses 
which  occur  in  consequence  of  phlebitis,  it  is  the  opinion  of  both 
these  inquirers  that  the  circulating  pus  acts  only  by  irritating  the  j 
coats  of  the  capillary  veins  in  different  organs  of  the  body,  and 
exciting  them  to  inflame  ; and  that  these  inflamed  veins  produce  a 
circumscribed  suppuration  around  themselves.  This  is  not  a con- 
jecture, but  an  opinion  founded  on  various  and  accurate  observations. 

To  apply  these  views  to  the  eye,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  same 
pus  wdiich  has  passed  from  the  uteriqe  veins,  or  from  the  veins  of 
the  extremities,  in  cases  of  phlebitis,  is  deposited  between  the  cho-  | 
roid  and  retina,  or  in  the  aqueous  chambers  of  the  eye,  but  that  the 
textures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  pus  is  found  in  phlebitic : 
ophthalmitis  have  themselves  been  excited  to  inflammation  ; and  it 
is,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  most  pro-- 
liable  supposition,  that  the  minutest  veins  of  these  textures  are  the 
parts,  in  which  the  circulating  pus  is  first  arrested,  and  in  which  the 
irritation  and  secondary  inflammation  are  first  produced. 

The  effects  of  the  inflammation  of  a vein  may  be  distinguished 
into  primary  and  secondary,  local  and  remote.  We  must  not  con- 
found these  several  effects.  Take,  for  example,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  veins  of  the  uterus  after  parturition.  The  primary' 
effects  are  increased  thickness  of  the  coats  of  the  affected  veins, 
false  membranes  on  their  internal  surface,  gradual  coagulation  of 
their  contents,  deposition  of  pus  in  their  cavities,  and  occasionally 
entire  destruction  of  their  texture.  The  secondary  effects  are  absces. 
in  the  liver,  purulent  collections  in  the  chest,  inflammation  an|- 
ulceration  of  the  synovial  membranes,  and  phlegmonous  ophtha- 
mitis.  The  effects  just  now  enumerated  are  also  remote,  w'hde  tul 
swelled  leg,  or  phlegmasia  dolens,  is  an  example  of  a local  eftec  ^ 
It  is  a consequence  merely  of  the  obstructed  state  of  the  iliac  aia  p 
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i I'eraoral  veins,  produced  by  the  original  inflammation  extending  into 
* hliese  vessels.  It  would  be  incorrect,  then,  to  speak  of  phlegmasia 
f olens  of  the  eye,  as  some  have  done,  meaning  thereby  the  second- 
Urry  and  remote  inflammation  of  that  organ,  arising  from  the  circula- 
c ;ion  of  purulent  matter. 

y Local  symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  phlebitic  ophthalmitis  bear  a 
jjMose  resemblance  to  those  of  acute  retinitis,  already  described;  and 
! tilie  disease  manifests  the  same  three  stages.  See  page  497. 

The  disease  begins  slowly  and  insidiously  in  some  cases ; sud- 
iildenly  and  severely  in  others.  One  eye  or  both  may  be  aftected. 
^'Sometimes  the  inflammation  seems  to  commence  in  the  ocular  con- 
I uunctiva ; at  other  times,  it  proceeds  from  the  orbital  tissues.  In 

Iiany  cases,  the  retina  appears  to  be  the  focus  of  the  disease. 

Pulsatory  pain  (exactly  as  in  the  most  intense  panaris  or  whit- 
3e)  is  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  and  orbit,  spreading  to  the  fore- 
ead  and  temple,  and  accompanied  with  a sensation  of  burning  heat, 
ension  and  fulness,  as  if  the  eye  could  not  be  contained  within  the 
rbit. 

The  patient  complains  of  photophobia  to  a great  degree,  with 
hotopsia,  or  flaming  and  shining  vision.  The  smallest  ray  of  light 
ccasions  a severe  feeling  of  intolerance.  This  symptom  occurs 
hiefly  in  the  commencement ; by  and  by  it  totally  subsides,  the  re- 
ina  having  become  insensible,  from  the  effects  of  the  inflammation 
on  its  substance,  or  from  the  compression  arising  from  the  fluids 
"xtravasated  from  the  surrounding  textures. 

There  is  phlegmonous  swelling  of  the  eye,  the  intra-orbital 
' issues,  and  the  eyelids.  The  eyeball  is  hard,  and  incompressible 
~o  the  touch,  and  is  pushed  almost  completely  out  of  the  orbit. 
From  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  shell  of  the  eyeball,  we  might  think 
' t incapable  of  extension ; and,  no  doubt,  it  is  from  its  yielding  so 
I’ittle,  that  the  severity  of  the  pain  arises  which  attends  ophthalmitis. 
-Still  it  does  yield,  and  the  eyeball  is  distended  and  increased  in 
volume  and  contents.  Much  less  so,  however,  than  its  state  of 
extreme  protrusion,  and  its  pressure  against  the  eyelids,  miffht  lead 
;us  to  suppose. 

At  first,  the  conjunctiva  is  rather  oedematous  than  very  red.  The 
iqueous  humour  is  sanguinolent ; the  iris  changed  in  colour ; the 
pupil  contracted;  the  fundus  oculi  reddish  or  greenish.  There  is  an 
■involuntary  fixedness  of  the  eyeball,  the  state  of  pain  and  swelling 
rendering  its  common  movements  almost  impossible. 

Constitutional  symptoms.  The  constitutional  symptoms  which 
attend  any  secondary  phlebitic  disease,  such  as  ophthalmitis,  are 
generally  of  a typhoid  description  ; rigors,  prostration  of  strength, 
rapid  feeble  pulse,  insomnia,  anxiety,  low  wandering  delirium, 
attacks  of  vomiting  and  purging,  and  a brown  parched  tongue. 
‘•Hence  the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  and  the  little  good  effected  by° de- 
pletory measures. 

Prognosis.  Phlebitic  ophthalmitis  has  different  terminations. 

1-  It  terminates  in  amaurosis,  as  it  did  in  the  case  I have  related. 
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where  it  arose  from  erysipelas.  The  eyeball  may  remain  almost 
natural  in  size,  or  it  may  become  atrophic.  The  capsule  of  the  lens 
is  left  opaque,  and  the  pupil  small  and  adherent. 

2.  Phlebitic  ophthalmitis  terminates  in  suppuration  and  rupture 
of  the  eye.  The  cornea  infiltrates  with  pus,  and  becomes  ulcer- 
ated ; sometimes  it  is  atfected  with  gangrene,  and  throws  off  a dis- 
tinct slough.  In  some  cases,  the  sclerotica  gives  way,  and  pus  is 
discharged. 

3.  This  disease  terminates  by  death.  This  termination  would 
certainly  happen  more  frequently,  if  the  eye  did  not  burst  spon- 
taneously. The  relaxation  which  results  from  the  bursting  of  the 
eye  diminishes  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  disease 
subsides,  as  does  a whitloe  treated  by  a deep  incision.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inflammatory  action,  if  unsubdued,  is  propagated 
to  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  ends  in  fatal  coma. 

The  danger  of  the  disease  spreading  to  the  brain,  must  render 
our  prognosis  always  extremely  guarded.  According  to  the  inten- 
sity of  tbe  symptoms,  and  their  seeming  tendency  to  such  or  such  a 
termination,  the  friends  must  be  warned  of  the  dangerous,  or  very 
dangerous,  state  in  which  the  patient  is. 

Treatment.  In  the  first  stage,  reiterated  venesection  is  the  chief  , 
remedy.  The  vein  should  be  re-opened  as  often  as  the  hardness  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  other  symptoms,  point  out  the  propriety  of  far- 
ther depletion.  Tartrate  of  antimony  may  be  given  in  frequent  small 
doses.  Abstinence  must  be  enjoined,  and  diluent  drinks  adminis- 
tered. Leeches  are  to  be  applied,  or  the  neck  and  temples  may  be 
scarified  and  cupped.  Cold  compresses  should  be  kept  constantly 
over  the  eyelids.  Mustard-baths  of  the  feet  are  likely  to  be  useful 
during  this  stage,  and  even  blisters  to  the  neck  may  be  employed. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  products  of  inflammation  are  pent  up 
within  the  eyeball,  and  cannot  be  discharged.  Paracentesis  oculi, 
that  is,  puncturing  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  puncturing  of  the  sclerotica,  if  vision  is  judged  to  be 
extinct,  is  to  be  employed.  By  puncturing  the  sclerotica,  there  is  fe 
perhaps  very  little  discharged,  but  the  tension  is  taken  off,  and  the  ■ 
danger  is  set  aside  of  the  disease  spreading  to  the  brain.  The  form  i 
of  tbe  eye  may  be  preserved  by  these  means,  and  suppuration  pre- 
vented. I have  seen  this  treatment  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Should  the  disease  go  on  to  suppuration,  the  matter  escapes  by 
the  aperture  made  in  the  cornea,  and  the  eye  sinks;  or  if  the  wound  ; 
of  the  cornea  has  healed,  it  is  to  be  opened  again.  A warm  poul- 
tice should  be  laid  over  the  eyelids. 

During  the  second  stage,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  recoin-- 
mended  for  the  first,  is  still  to  be  more  or  less  adhered  to. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  eye  having  been  emptied,  either  spon- 
taneously or  by  the  knife,  the  parts  remain  for  a time  swoln  and 
painful ; but  as  the  suppuration  goes  on,  the  swelling  of  the  tissues 
falls,  and  the  remains  of  the  eyeball  shrink.  Some  slightly  astringent 
fomentation  may  now  be  used. 
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* London  Medical  Gazette  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  284  ; London,  1828. 

* Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  xv.  p.  120;  London,  1829. 

3 Ibid.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  189  ; London,  1825.  A case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  with 
(!.ffection  of  the  eye,  is  recorded  by  Dr  Lee,  in  Ibid.  Vol.  xv.  p.  370. 

* London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  iii.  p.  360  ; London,  1833. 

s Anatomic  Pathologique,  Tome  i ; Livraison  ii.  Dictionnaire  de  Medccine  ct 
ele  Chirurgie  Pratiques,  art.  Phlebite. 

3 Inaugural  Essay  on  Phlebitis;  Glasgow,  1835. 


SECTION  XXX COMPOUND  OPHTHALMIA. 

Strictly  examined,  few  instances  of  the  ophthalmiae  will  be  found 
Absolutely  simple.  Many  are  strikingly  compound,  even  from  the 
first;  for  example,  the  catarrh o-rheumatic,  already  described.  In 
other  cases,  one  variety  is  grafted  on  another;  for  instance,  scro- 
!s;ulo-catarrhal  ophthalmia,  beginning  as  a slight  puro-mucous  con- 
iiijunctivitis,  but  soon  manifesting,  in  addition,  the  signs  of  phlyctenu- 
i^ar  ophthalmia.  We  often  meet  with  aphthae  of  the  conjunctiva, 
.3ombined  from  the  commencement  with  blenorrhoeal  inflammation 
>Df  that  membrane.  Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  with  scrofulous 
nritis,  scrofulous  corneitis  with  iritis,  arthritic  with  syphilitic  iritis, 
traumatic  with  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  many  other 
compound  ophthalmiae  might  be  enumerated. 

The  treatment  of  such  diseases  will,  of  course,  consist  in  the 
combined  use  of  the  means,  which  are  ascertained  to  be  effectual  in 
removing  the  simple  forms  of  the  ophthalmiae.  The  treatment 
necessary  for  scrofulous  ophthalmia  will  be  combined,  therefore,  with 
that  for  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  in  the  scrofulo-catarrhal  cases ; 
• while  in  the  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia,  the  remedies  for  rheu- 
‘inatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  will  be  required  along  with 
those  for  blenorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva ; and  so  on, 
in  the  other  compound  ophthalmiae. 


SECTION  XXXI TRAUMATIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

It  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter, 
how  each  texture  of  the  eye  suffers,  in  its  own  way,  from  inflamma- 
tion, excited  without  any  evident  mechanical  or  chemical  injury; 
the  conjunctiva  sufiPering  puro-mucous  and  eruptive  diseases  ; the 
sclerotica,  rheumatic  disease;  the  iris  undergoing  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ; the  cornea  losing  its  transparency,  and  becoming  the  seat 
of  purulent  infiltration  and  of  ulceration  ; the  choroid  falling  into  a 
i state  of  extreme  varicosity,  and  protruding  through  the  sclerotica  ; 
I and  the  retina  losing  its  sensibility  to  light ; every  texture,  in  fact, 
suffering  differently.  ’ 
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Now,  the  inflammation  wliicli  is  excited  by  the  evident  mechanical 
or  chemical  injuries,  the  first  efiects  of  which  have  been  considered 
in  the  first  and  second  Sections  of  Chapter  IV.  and  in  Chapter  XI. 
may  attack  one  or  several  of  these  textures.  We  may  have  trau- 
matic conjunctivitis,  traumatic  corneitis,  traumatic  iritis,  &c.  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  traumatic  inflammation  in  any  of  the  textures  of 
the  eye  imitates,  so  to  speak,  the  ophthahniae  which  we  have  already 
considered.  We  meet  with  puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  excited  by 
injury,  and  we  very  often  see  pustular  or  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis, 
brought  on  by  the  same  cause.  Traumatic  iritis,  (the  iritis,  for 
example,  which  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  the  operations  for  cataract,) 
very  closely  resembles  rheumatic  iritis,  but  in  certain  subjects  is 
nothing  else  than  the  disease  already  described  as  arthritic  iritis. 
The  cornea,  by  traumatic  inflammation,  is  rendered  opaque,  or 
becomes  affected  with  onyx,  or  with  ulceration ; the  lens  also  loses 
its  transparency  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  retina  its  sensibility. 

This  observation,  if  duly  understood,  will  throw  a great  degree 
of  light  on  the  treatment  of  the  traumatic  ophthaliniEe.  Puriforra 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  arising  from  injury,  is  to  be  treated, 
in  fact,  exactly  as  we  treat  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  In  traumatic  iritis, 
the  three  great  objects,  to  abate  the  inflammatory  action  by  deple- 
tion, to  oppose  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  by  belladonna,  and  to 
promote  absorption  by  mercury,  are  to  be  followed  out,  exactly  as 
in  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  iritis. 

For  these  reasons,  I thought  it  proper  to  say  nothing  of  the 
traumatic  ophthahniae,  till  we  had  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
varieties  of  inflammatory  disease,  which  are  excited  in  the  different 
textures  of  the  eye  by  atmospheric  and  constitutional  causes.  With- 
out a knowledge  of  these  varieties  of  the  ophthahniae,  we  should  be 
but  little  able  to  understand  the  inflammatory  effects  of  evident 
mechanical  and  chemical  injuries  upon  the  several  structures  com- 
bined in  the  eye;  but  with  such  a knowledge,  both  the  symptoms 
and  the  treatment  of  the  traumatic  ophthalmiae  become  perfectly  ! 
simple.  These  symptoms  vary,  no  doubt,  ad  infinitum,  in  regard 
to  severity;  while  in  one  case,  a single  texture,  and  in  other  cases, 
several  textures  of  the  eye  will  suffer;  still,  the  invariable  and  peculiar 
physical  and  vital  properties  of  each  texture  serve  to  produce,  under 
whatever  circumstances  or  by  whatever  causes  inflammation  may  be 
excited,  the  same  essential  phenomena. 

The  general  results  of  injury  of  the  eye  are  irritation,  epiphora, 
photophobia,  inflammation,  and  the  consequences  of  inflammation, 
as  suppuration,  ulceration,  &c.  The  general  treatment  consists  in  i 

rest  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  body,  exclusion  of  light,  low  diet,  purg-  | 

ing,  bleeding,  calomel  and  opium,  refrigerants  to  the  eye,  and  dilata-  i 

tion  of  the  pupil.  • _ 

In  some  cases,  even  a slight  injury  is  followed  by  such  a com- 
plete inflammation  as  to  warrant  the  appellation  of  ophthalmitis  ! 

phlegmonosa.  The  eye  swells  and  protrudes,  from  the  orbit,  the 
fundus  oculi  reddens,  the  hyaloid  becoming  infiltrated  with  pus  as-  | 
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sumes  a green  colour,  the  cornea  suppurates,  the  eye  bursts,  and 
ultimately  shrinks.  Such  violent  and  general  inflammation  of  the 
I eye  from  an  injury,  is  likely  to  happen,  only  when  the  treatment  has 
been  trifling,  or  absolutely  improper. 

An  important  genferal  rule  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  trau- 
n matic  ophthalmise,  is,  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  effects 
I:  which  are  apt  to  be  produced,  but  which  may  not  yet  be  present, 
i .and  against  effects  implicating  the  interior  textures  of  the  organ, 

I i although  the  injury  has  been,  or  at  least  has  appeared  to  be,  merely 
( I superficial.  A considerable  part  of  our  treatment  must  be  preven- 
I tive.  We  must  not  delay  to  take  away  blood,  till  severe  sclerotitis, 
with  acute  circumorbital  pain,  sets  in.  We  ought  to  bleed  from  the 
1 moment  of  a severe  injury.  We  must  not  wait  till  the  pupil  is  evi- 
(dently  closing;  but  apply  belladonna,  and  prevent  it.  We  must  not 
' wait  till  the  iris  grows  discoloured,  or  lymph  is  eflfused  into  the 
j pupil;  but  from  the  very  first  put  the  patient  on  calomel  and  opium, 
i if  we  apprehend  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  that  iritis  is  likely 
tto  be  the  result.  Our  attention  should  be  confined,  neither  to  the 
t texture  immediately  aflPected  by  the  injury,  nor  to  that  which  seems 
dmost  inflamed  after  an  injury.  1 have  known  a minute  fragment  of 
! steel  sticking  in  the  cornea,  produce  pretty  severe  iritis  and  sclero- 
Utitis,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and 
iwhile  the  iritis  was  properly  enough  treated,  the  cause  remained 
c overlooked. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  after  all  the  other  symp- 
ttoms  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye,  following  mechanical  or 
('chemical  injuries,  have  been  removed  by  depletion,  counter-irritation, 
rmercurialization,  &c.  a very  troublesome  and  obstinate  intolerance 
of  light,  with  epiphora,  is  apt  to  remain,  not  so  much  apparently 
ffrom  irritation  arising  from  the  state  of  the  eye,  as  merely  from  con- 
I tinned  and  now  habitual  excessive  activity  in  the  lids  and  lacrymal 
igland.  In  such  cases,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  recommended  for 
(■epiphora,  I have  derived  advantage  from  the  internal  use  of  the  ex- 
titract  of  stramonium. 


■ SECTION  XXXII. — ARTIFICIAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

S Soldiers  have  been  detected  exciting  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  by 
^ the  introduction  of  diiferent  substances  within  the  conjunctival  folds; 
M or,  when  already  affected  by  ophthalmia,  they  sometimes  endeavour 
P to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  or  to  prevent  a cure,  by  the  same  prac- 
M tice;  their  object  in  all  this,  being  to  produce  permanent  injury  to 
the  eyes,  or  even  loss  of  sight,  so  as  to  be  discharged,  and  to  obtain 
R a higher  pension  than  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to. 

^ The  irritants  employed  for  exciting  inflammation  of  the  eyes  by 
soldiers  are  very  various;  as,  muriate  of  mercury,  common  salt. 
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nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  quicklime,  nitric  acid,  can- 
tharides  ointment,  snuff,  the  juice  and  ashes  of  tobacco,  a bit  of 
woollen  cloth,  &c. 

When  a suspicion  arises  that  a number  of  soldiers  together  are 
simulating  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,  or  endeavouring  to  produce 
serious  injuries  of  their  eyes,  by  the  use  of  irritants,  the  suspicion 
will  of  course  be  increased,  if  the  disease  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  privates  or  non-commissioned  officers  of  a regiment,  with- 
out affecting  the  commissioned  officers,  or  the  women  and  children ; 
also  by  the  circumstance  of  the  inflammation  being  very  frequently 
confined  to  one  eye,  and  that  almost  always  the  right. 

In  many  cases,  it  may  be  possible,  from  the  suddenness  and  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms,  not  only  to  detect  the  factitiousness  of  the 
disease,  but  to  discover  what  particular  substance  had  been  used  to 
induce  it;  or  the  substance  itself  may  be  found  in  whole  or  in  part. 

For  instance,  Mr  Marshall*  once  detected  a patient  in  hospital  for 
ophthalmia,  with  a small  portion  of  black  muslin  spread  over  the 
cornea  of  the  right  eye.  This  man  had  recently  lost  the  power  of 
vision  in  the  left  eye,  probably  from  artificially  excited  inflammation. 

When  an  acrid  powder,  as  quicklime,  is  employed,  it  commonly 
occasions  a sloughy  ulcer  in  the  lower  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
sometimes  particles  of  the  lime  are  found  adhering  to  that  membrane. 
Cantharides,  in  any  form,  suddenly  induce  a great  degree  of  che- 
mosis,  with  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  most  violent  itching.  A 
strong  acid  produces  instant  disorganization  of  the  conjunctiva,  so 
that  it  becomes  white,  and  swoln,  and  is  ready  to  peel  off;  at  the 
same  time  the  cornea  is  whitened,  and  speedily  sloughs. 

In  one  instance,  the  depth  and  defined  edges  of  the  ulceration  hav- 
ing led  the  surgeon  to  suspect  the  application  of  some  acrid  substance 
to  the  eye,  the  soldier  was  searched,  and  a paper  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate was  found  in  his  possession,  with  some  manuscript  directions 
for  its  use,  in  which  it  was  recommended  to  put  a minute  portion  ! 
into  the  eye  on  going  to  bed,  to  repeat  it  every  third  night,  and  to  ) 
be  cautious  not  to  put  in  too  much,  lest  the  eye  should  be  destroyed. 
There  was  annexed  to  this  prescription,  a receipt  for  removing  the  | 
artificial  disease,  consisting  in  a decoction  of  parsnips  and  leaves  of  i 
clover,  with  which  the  eye  was  to  be  fomented.^ 

In  the  year  1809,  three  hundred  of  the  men  of  two  regiments  on 
duty  at  Chelmsford,  became  affected  with  ophthalmia.  The  healthy  ; 
men  of  the  corps  were  removed  to  another  station,  and  the  sick  I 
remained  in  hospital,  but  under  military  command.  Information  fi ' 
having  reached  their  commanding  officer  that  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  ' 
hospital  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a druggist’s  shop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  medicines,  suspicions  were  excited.  Accommoda- 
tion having  been  provided  for  about  24  men,  the  number  contained 
in  one  ward,  at  midnight  the  officer  made  his  appearance  in  the 
hospital,  the  men  were  roused  from  their  beds,  and  forthwith  march- 
ed in  a state  of  nudity  to  the  new  ward.  The  old  ward  was  secured 
for  the  night;  and  next  day  when  the  beds  were  examined,  a miin- 
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ber  of  small  parcels  of  corrosive  sublimate  were  found  concealed. 
Means  were  taken  to  prevent  a supply  of  this  article,  and  in  a very 
short  time  250  of  the  men  recovered.^ 

To  excite  disease  of  the  palpebrae,  the  cilia  are  sometimes  ex- 
tracted, and  caustic  applied  to  the  part. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting  attempts  to  injure  the 
eyes  by  the  application  of  noxious  substances,  is  the  seclusion  of 
suspected  individuals.  Handcuffs  are  sometimes  necessary,  or  a 
tin  mask  for  the  face,  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  the  patient’s  access 
to  his  eyes. 


1 Hints  to  ¥oung  Medical  Officers,  &c.  p.  112 ; London,  1828. 

8 Ballingall’s  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery,  p.  437  ; Edinburgh, 
1833. 

3 Ibid.  p.  581. 
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SECTION  XXXIII SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

I have  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a disease  of 
the  eye,  which  my  colleagues,  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  and  I 
have  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  iritis  sympathetica.  It  is  a 
very  serious  disease;  indeed,  it  has  generally  proved,  in  the  long  run, 
intractable  in  our  hands ; and  as  it  follows,  and  is  in  fact  the  result, 
in  the  one  eye,  of  a previous  mechanical  injury,  which  has  already 
greatly  impaired  or  destroyed  the  other,  the  treatment  of  it  involves 
a heavy  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Whenever  I 
see  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  even  in  its  first  stage,  I know  that  I 
have  to  contend  with  an  affection,  which,  however  slight  its  present 
symptoms  may  be,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  inflammations  to 
which  the  organ  of  vision  is  exposed. 

The  general  nature  of  the  sympathetic  affection  which  lam  about  to 
illustrate  by  references  to  the  journals  of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary, 
is  inflammation,  not  of  the  iris  alone,  but  involving  the  whole  of  the 
internal  textures  of  the  eyeball,  especially  the  crystalline  and  vitreous 
capsules  and  the  retina  ; coming  on,  generally,  in  five  or  six  weeks 
after  an  injury  of  the  opposite  eye,  and  terminating,  most  frequently, 
in  atrophy  and  total  amaurosis  of  the  eye  secondarily  affected.  The 
one,  also,  which  received  the  original  injury  generally  ends,  or  has 
already  ended,  in  amaurosis  and  softening  of  the  globe. 

Case  229. — Henry  Paterson,  aged  25,  admitted  31st  January  1827. 

Two  months  before  his  admission,  he  struck  the  left  eye  against  a nail  which 
stood  out  from  a door-post.  The  upper  part  of  the  iris  is  no  longer  in  view,  so 
I that  the  pupil  is  much  enlarged,  and  shifted  to  behind  upper  edge  of  cornea. 

■ Severe  inflammation  has  followed  the  accident,  and  has  communicated  itself  to 
the  right  eye,  which,  indeed,  suffers  more  at  present  than  the  left.  Both  eyes 
exceedingly  irritable  on  exposure  to  light,  and  affected  with  profuse  epiphora. 
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The  right  pupil  small ; both  irides  greenish,  and  both  corneae  hazy.  Retains  a 
degree  of  vision  in  left  eye.  Bowels  very  bound.  Leeches  have  been  applied 
frequently  to  the  temples. 

On  the  7th  February,  he  is  reported  as  improving,  but  very  slowly.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  an  emetic,  followed  by  calomel,  opium,  and  tartrate  of 
antimony,  with  blisters,  belladonna  externally,  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  eyes. 

We  find  from  the  subsequent  reports,  that  his  mouth  becomes  sore,  and  the 
pain  diminishes.  Afterw  ards  the  tenderness  of  both  eyes  increases  and  diminishes 
alternately. 

On  the  6th  April,  he  is  stated  not  to  have  improved  for  the  previous  fortnight. 
On  the  16th  his  mouth  is  sore,  and  his  eyes  decidedly  improved.  On  the  30th, 
mouth  well ; inflammation  continues  to  decline ; vision  of  right  eye  very  much 
better. 

On  the  1 1th  May,  left  lens  is  mentioned  as  in  an  opaque  stat«i  and  pressing 
the  iris  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  After  this,  paracentesis  come®  was  tw'ice 
performed,  but  with  little  or  no  relief. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  irritability  of  the  eyes  diminishes.  This  symp- 
tom had  continued  in  a very  distressing  degree  ; but  on  the  11th  July,  the  report 
states,  that  he  can  now  open  his  eyes,  which  he  attributed  very  much  to  steaming 
them  with  laudanum.  On  the  20th,  intolerance  of  light  much  abated,  so  that  the 
right  pupil  can  now  be  observed  contracted,  and  filled  with  a fibrinous  effusion. 

August  15th.  Can  now  distinguish  objects  of  moderate  size.  Inflammation 
and  intolerance  of  light  continue  to  decline.  This  improvement  took  place  under 
the  continued  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  a decoction  of  elm  bark. 

September  I7th.  Inflammation  now  gone  ; vision  improves  slowly.  Centre  of 
right  anterior  capsule  opaque.  Pupil  somewhat  contracted  and  adherent. 

November  16th.  Rignt  pupil  as  at  last  report.  Vision  considerably  improved. 

February  23th  1828.  Vision  improving. 

During  these  12  months,  a great  variety  of  remedies  were  employed.  The 
principal  were  leeches,  scarifications  of  the  eyelids,  paracentesis  come®,  blisters, 
tartar  emetic  eruption,  a caustic  issue,  purgatives,  calomel  and  opium,  cinchona, 
elm  bark,  belladonna  externally,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  vinum  opii  to 
the  eyes,  anodyne  fomentations,  and  red  precipitate  salve.  Whatever  benefit 
arose  from  the  treatment,  was  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  first,  eighth,  and 
thirteenth  of  these  remedies. 

We  saw  nothing  more  of  Paterson  till  the  8th  September  1830,  when  he  was 
re-admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  artificial  pupil  formed  in  his  right  eye. 

The  report,  at  his  re-admission,  states,  that  his  right  pupil  continues  very 
small,  irregular,  filled  with  lymph,  and  attached  to  the  capsule.  Within  the  last 
12  months,  his  vision  has  greatly  declined,  so  that  when  his  back  is  turned  to  the 
light  he  can  discern  merely  the  reflection  from  the  face  of  a person  standing  be- 
fore him.  The  iris  is  of  a green  colour,  but  there  is  no  vascularity  on  the  surface 
of  the  eye.  Says  that  upon  catching  cold,  the  eyes  are  apt  to  become  tender. 

On  the  19th  I performed  the  operation  of  incision  with  Maunoir’s  scissors.  I 
need  not  describe  the  operation,  noi*"  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended. 
Any  hopes  of  a restoration  to  sight  by  the  operation  were  completelv  frustrated, 
in  consequence  of  a blow  which  the  unfortunate  patient  received  on  the  right  eye, 
from  a person  who  was  intoxicated,  on  the  28th  March  1831.  This  filled  the 
aqueous  chambers  with  blood,  and  completed  the  disorganization  of  the  eye. 

Case  230. — Joseph  Moore,  aged  30,  was  admitted  14th  December  1834. 

About  three  months  ago,  the  right  cornea  was  cut  by  a chip  of  cast  steel.  Some 
portion  of  the  humours  escaped.  Violent  inflammation  followed,  which  has 
terminated  in  discoloration  of  the  iris,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  a mere  point, 
which  is  occupied  by  opaque  capsule.  Complete  extinction  of  perception  of 
light  in  this  eye. 

About  a month  after  the  accident,  the  pain,  which  was  at  first  chiefly  confined 
to  the  right  orbit,  extended  to  the  left.  Since  that  time,  he  has  had  symptoms 
of  iritis  in  left  eye.  The  iris  is  discoloured ; the  pupil  irregular,  contracted, 
not  affected  by  light,  and  occupied  bj'  opaque  capsule,  apparently  adherent  to 
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^ margin  of  iris.  The  opacity  is  less  dense  in  the  centre.  With  this  eye  he  can 

, distinguish  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  count  the  fingers  interposed  between  him 

j and  tlie  light.  Occasional  circumorbital  j)ain  on  both  sides.  Severe  pain  in  bulb 
j of  left  eye,  especially  at  night. 

i Has  been  bled,  and  used  some  mercurial  preparation,  with  temporary  and 
4 1 partial  benefit. 

! On  his  admission,  he  was  bled  at  the  arm,  leeches  were  applied  to  left  con- 
.;i  junctiva,  belladonna  extract  was  smeared  round  the  eyes,  and  he  was  ordered  a 
i pill,  morning  and  evening,  containing  calomel,  opium,  and  belladonna  leaf,  of  each 
a grain. 

Under  this  treatment,  he  improved  slowly,  but  he  still  complained  of  pain  in 
I the  ball  of  his  eyes.  Two  grains  of  belladonna  leaf  were  substituted  for  1 grain. 
I His  mouth  became  sore,  and  the  pain  was  relieved.  It  soon  returned,  and  seems 
( to  have  been  but  slightly  alleviated  by  opium  and  belladonna  internally,  which  made 
s up  the  chief  part  of  the  treatment  during  January. 

^ On  the  .5th  February,  the  report  states,  that  considerable  improvement  had 
I taken  place  in  the  vision  of  the  left  eye.  Gentian,  and  afterwards  quina,  appear 
^ to  have  been  employed  on  account  of  general  weakness.  No  further  improvement 
ij  is  noticed. 

I Case  231 — James  Downie,  aged  25,  was  admitted  5th  January  1837. 

I About  three  months  ago,  his  right  eye  was  wounded  by  a splinter  of  steel.  It 

i now  presents  a cicatrice  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  towards 
1 nasal  side  of  eye.  The  pupil  is  dragged  towards  the  cicatrice,  while  the  portion 
of  iris  most  remote  from  the  cicatrice  appears  on  the  stretch.  There  is  some 
I opacity  towards  lower  part  of  pupil.  No  pain.  Vision  of  right  eye  much  impaired. 

About  seven  weeks  ago  the  left  eye  became  affected.  The  iris  is  now  dis- 
coloured ; the  pupil  contracted  and  irregular.  The  form  of  the  eye  is  altered, 
the  anterior  part  being  projected.  • The  conjunctival  vessels  are  enlarged,  and 
there  is  a bluish  zone  round  the  cornea.  Does  not  complain  much  of  pain  in 
left  eye ; its  vision  seems  nearly  extinct. 

Has  been  bled,  blistered,  and  mercurialized,  and  had  improved  considerably, 
but  having  gone  to  the  country  about  10  days  ago,  he  became  much  worse. 

Leeches  were  applied  to  the  left  upper  eyelid,  and  a blister  behind  the  car. 
Calomel  and  opium  were  prescribed  and  Dover’s  powder  at  bedtime.  These 
remedies  were  continued,  along  with  repeated  leeching,  and  the  external  use  of 
belladonna,  during  the  month  of  January,  with  little  or  no  effect  on  the  eyes.  On 
the  1st  February,  the  report  states,  that,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  light,  he 
distinguishes  objects  with  the  right  eye,  but  not  with  the  left.  He  is  put  on  a 
solution  of  3ij.  of  hydriodate  of  potass  in  §viij.  of  water,  a table-spoonful  thrice  a 
; day  j and  the  quantity  of  the  hydriodate  is  increased  gradually  to  3iv.  There 
is  no  notice  of  any  improvement,  but,  on  the  contrary ,'the  surface  of  the  iris  is 
stated  to  have  become  vascular,  a very  unpromising  Symptom  ; and  on  the  1 6th 
he  is  ordered  to  be  bled  at  the  arm,  on  account  of  increased  inflammation  of  left 
eye.  His  mouth  does  not  appear  to  have  become  sore.  The  bleeding  at  the  arm 
relieves  the  pain  of  left  eye.  On  account  of  costiveness,  the  calomel  and  opium 
pills  are  changed  for  blue  pills.  On  the  22d,  his  mouth  is  pretty  sore,  but  there 
IS  no  improvement  in  vision,  and  the  irides  are  described  as  assuming  a gilt  green 
colour.  He  now  complains  of  want  of  sleep,  and  is  ordered  opium  and  sarsaparilla. 
This  last  medicine  appears  to  have  been  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  but 
without  benefit. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  the  sarsaparilla  is  discontinued,  and  he  is  ordered  one- 
sixteenth  of  a grain  of  oxide  of  arsenic  thrice  a-day.  On  the  6th  May,  the  report 
States,  that  there  is  no  change.  The  outer  margin  of  each  iris  is  occupied*  by 
a lavender  coloured  ring.  The  left  pupil  is  contracted  and  occupied  by  opaque 
capsule.  -'ll 

Case  232 — Robert  Finlay,  aged  24,  admitted  5th  July  1837. 

S Last  night  the  right  cornea  was  penetrated  by  a screw-driver,  so  as  to  form  an 
g • angular  flap,  with  the  apex  pointing  downwards  and  inwards,  while  the  extremities 
w '"cision  are  separated  by  a space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cornea 
Much  blood  is  effused  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris  a])pears  to  be  wounded  • 
f.  the  state  of  the  pupil  cannot  be  discovered.  Vision  with  this  eye  is  reduced  to  a 
^ 1 
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mere  perception  of  light.  The  eyelids  were  brought  together,  and  a bandage 
applied.  Venesection.  Six  grains  of  calomel. 

6th.  Pain  relieved.  As  the  calomel  had  not  purged,  he  was  ordered  3 aloes 
and  blue  pills.  / 

August  1st.  Wound  cicatrized  ; pupil  very  irregular  ; considerable  vascularity 
of  eye;  little  pain.  Blister  behind  right  ear.  Collyrium  muriatis  hydrargyri. 

5th.  Eye  less  vascular.  Lids  adhere  in  the  morning.  Four  grams’  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Leeches  were  after  this  applied  twdce  to  the  eyelids. 

13th.  Since  yesterday,  an  attack  of  iritis  sympathetica  of  left  eye,  with  pain 
beneath  the  eyebrow  during  the  night.  Upper  edge  of  pupil  appears  tagged  to 
capsule.  Ascribes  this  attack  to  having  read  a book,  in  small  type,  for  three  or 
four  hours  last  night.  Pulse  84.  Venesection.  Belladonna  to  left  eyebrow  and 
upper  eyelid.  Six  grsuns  of  calomel,  and  1 grain  of  opium,  at  bedtime.  |i.  of 
sulphas  magnesia?  to-morrow  morning. 

I4th.  Blood  bufty ; pain  greatly  relieved.  Cornea  flexible  ; pupil  tagged  above 
and  below.  Eight  leeches  round  left  eye.  Calomel  and  opium  at  bedtime,  and 
salts  to-morrow  morning. 

15th.  Pupil  transversely  oblong ; vision  very  dim.  Venesection.  Blister  to 
left  side  of  head.  Four  grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a grain  of  opium,  thrice 
a-day. 

16th.  Blood  bufty. 

17th.  Pain  of  Iclt  eye  entirely  gone  ; pupil  still  irregular.  Mouth  not  affected ; 
tenesmus,  ^j.  of  castor  oil.  Calomel  and  opium  continued. 

18th.  Venesection. 

19th.  Blood  bufty.  Eye  much  less  vascular  ; vision  clearer. 

20th.  Cornea  less  flexible. 

21st.  Castor  oil  repeated. 

23d.  Pu])il  more  regular  ; eye  free  of  vascularity. 

24th.  Two  grains  of  calomel,  and  a quarter  of  a grain  of  opium,  daily. 

27th.  Mouth  sore.  Calomel  and  opium  omitted, 

31st.  One  grain  of  sulphas  quin®  thrice  a-day.  * 

Sept.  1st.  Lower  part  of  pupil  more  regular. 

3d.  One  ounce  of  sulphas  magnesi®. 

4th.  Very  numerous  minute  whitish  spots,  apparently  on  the  inner  surface  of 
left  cornea,  opposite  low  er  edge  of  pupil.  Belladonna  omitted, 

7th  Sulphas  magnesi®  repeated. 

8th.  Calomel  and  opium  resumed. 

12th.  As  the  pupil  contracts  from  the  omission  of  the  belladonna,  vision  be- 
comes dimmer.  Calomel  and  opium  morning  and  evening. 

15th.  Vision  clearer. 

He  had  sulphate  of  magnesia  on  the  13th,  14th,  19th,  24th,  and  25th.  On 
the  26th  the  calomel  and  opium  were  stopped. 

27th.  One  grain  of  opium.  Alum  gargle. 

29th.  No  pain  in  right  eye,  unless  when  pressed  w’ith  the  hand.  The  minute 
white  spots  on  inside  of  left  cornea  still  very  numerous.  With  this  eye  reads  a 
very  large  type.  Two  grains  of  extract  of  stramonium  morning  and  evening. 

October  5tn.  Was  attacked  last  night  with  violent  pain  in  both  eyes.  At 
present  the  pain  affects  principally  the  left  eye.  Venesection.  To  foment  the 
eyes  with  poppy  decoction. 

6th.  Left  conjunctiva  this  morning  in  a highly  chemosed  state.  Venesection. 
Four  grains  of  calomel  and  1 grain  of  opium  at  bedtime,  and  half  these  quantities 
in  the  morning. 

7th.  A much  better  night ; inflammation  greatly  abated. 

10th.  A recurrence  of  severe  pain  this  morning.  Leeches,  Fomentation. 

13th.  Has  again  had  a smart  attack  of  pain.  Pulse  84,  feeble.  Fomentation. 

1 4th.  Mouth  sore.  Calomel  and  opium  omitted.  Alum  gargle.  Blister  be- 
hind left  car. 

16th.  No  pain  in  eye.  Mouth  better. 

18th.  Another  attack  of  pain  this  morning.  Five  leeches.  Fomentation. 

21st.  Has  continued  easy  since  the  application  of  the  leeches.  • 
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! 25th.  Again  seized  with  pain  in  the  forenoon,  accompanied  with  vomiting  in 

the  evening.  Four  leeches.  Fomentation. 

■ November  8th.  Has  continued  free  from  pain  since  last  report. 

KHh.  Some  pain  in  right  eye.  Two  leeches.  Two  grains  of  calomel  and  half 
a grain  of  opium  at  bedtime. 

December  10th.  At  present,  the  right  eye  is  entirely  free  of  inflammation. 

, Its  cornea  is  bounded  by  an  irregular  line,  and  is  reduced  to  half  of  its  original  size. 

) Distinct  perception  of  light  and  shade  with  this  eye.  The  cornea  of  left  eye  is 
1 now  unnaturally  prominent,  and  surrounded  by  a reddish  zone.  The  iris  is 
i greatly  altered  in  colour,  and  is  bulging  forwards,  so  as  to  be  very  nearly  in  con- 
1 tact  with  the  cornea.  The  pupillary  margin  seems  to  be  adhering  to  the  capsule, 

[which  is  opaque  in  the  centre.  The  perception  of  light  is  less  even  than  in  right 
eye.  Some  palpitation  of  the  heart  for  four  or  five  weeks.  Pulse  1 10,  rather 
sharp. 

Case  233. — Jane  Gartshore,  aged  15,  admitted  30th  April  1838. 

Six  months  ago,  left  cornea  was  divided,  towards  its  outer  edge,  by  being  struck 
il : against  the  latch  of  a door.  The  iris  had  protruded,  as  it  is  now  dragged  towards 
1 1 the  site  of  the  wound,  and  fixed  there.  What  remains  of  the  pupil  is  occupied  by 
opaque  capsule.  Large  varicose  vessels  run  towards  the  cicatrice.  There  are 
F : also  numerous  red  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  iris.  This  eye  retains  the  per- 
{i  I ception  of  light  and  shade. 

5 Four  or  five  weeks  after  the  injury,  sympathetic  iritis  came  on  in  the  right  eye, 
j and  the  vision  of  this  eye,  also,  is  now  reduced  to  a perception  of  light  and  shade. 

The  right  iris  is  of  a dingy  green  colour,  with  numerous  varicose  vessels  running 
I over  it.  The  pupil  is  contracted,  irregular,  and  adherent  to  an  opaque  capsule. 

I Both  irides  are  close  to  the  cornea;. 

I Has  now  no  pain.  It  was  severe  in  the  left  eye,  for  nearly  four  months  ; but 
j the  right  eye,  she  says,  has  never  been  affected  with  pain.  General  health  was 
\ previously  good.  Pulse  120.  Was  twice  bled  at  the  arm  ; applied  leeches  and 
I blisters;  and  took  some  medicine,  which  did  not  affect  her  mouth.  Two  grains 
I of  calomel  and  half  a grain  of  opium,  thrice  a-day. 

I May  7th.  Thinks  her  vision  improved. 

I Case  234 — David  Mill,  an  engineer,  aged  38,  admitted  30th  August  1838. 

^ When  residing  in  Edinburgh,  18  months  ago,  and  whilst  chipping  iron,  a 
i splinter  entered  right  eye,  at  outer  edge  of  cornea.  He  continued  to  work  for 
f six  weeks  with  his  right  eye  tied  up,  when,  the  left  eye  beginning  to  inflame,  he  gave 
f up  working.  About  two  months  after  receiving  the  injury,  a swelling  formed 
1 over  the  w'ounded  part,  which  swelling  being  cut  oif,  the  splinter  of  iron,  he  says, 
I was  extracted. 

I The  right  pupil  is  dragged  towards  the  eicatrice ; the  nasal  portion  of  the  iris 
I is  on  the  stretch  ; the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  opaque ; the  iris  is  close  to  the  cornea, 
I and  is  pretty  natural  in  colour.  The  eyeball  is  of  the  healthy  consistence,  and 

!the  cornea  not  more  flexible  than  natural.  No  pain  in  right  eye.  With  this  eye 
discerns  the  fingers  indistinctly,  and  secs  a pen  as  a long  stalk.  Thinks  vision  of 
right  eye  improving. 

About  a tortnight  before  the  piece  of  iron  was  extracted  from  right  eye,  the 
I left  began  to  be  inflamed,  and  has  suffered  severely  from  iritis  sympathetica.  The 
S iris  is  greenish  ; the  pupil  is  nearly  natural  in  size,  but  is  misshapen,  with  its  edge 
i jagged,  and  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  capsule.  Within  the  verge  of  the  pupil, 
* the  capsule  presents  a whitish  wreath,  without  any  red  vessels.  The  whole  of 
the  lens  is  hazy,  and  of  a greenish  hue  ; consistence  of  eye  natural.  With  this 
eye,  knows  the  Infirmary  card  to  be  printed,  and  reads  a type  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  size. 


1 


Was  at  first  affected  with  severe  nocturnal  circumorbital  pain,  for  which  he 
applied  leeches,  but  was  not  bled  at  the  arm.  His  mouth  was  made  sore  with 
mercury,  which  relieved  the  pain,  and  improved  his  sight.  Left  eye  has  been 
pretty  free  from  redness  till  within  four  or  five  months  ago.  Within  last  month 
Its  power  of  vision  has  declined,  for  at  that  period  he  could  read  an  ordinary  tyne. 
I ulse  Thirst.  Appetite  deficient. 

A pill,  every  night,  containing  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a grain  of  onium. 
Ijolladonna  collyriuin,  * 
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31st.  Has  had  no  eruption  on  his  skin.  This  question  was  put,  with  reference 
chiefly  to  syj)hilis  ; as  in  one  of  the  cases  previously  treated  at  the  Infirmary, 
there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  a syphilitic  complication. 

September  4th.  Complains  more  of  photopsia  in  both  eyes,  with  occasional 
headach.  Less  thirst;  appetite  improved;  bowels  rather  confined,  ^i.  of  castor 
oil. 

5th.  Still  complains  of  flashes  of  light  in  both  eyes.  Blisters  behind  ears. 

6th.  Vision  of  both  eyes,  he  thinks,  improved.  Mouth  sore.  Pill  omitted. 

7th.  Alum  gargle. 

8th.  Castor  oil  repeated. 

11th.  Three  leeches  to  nasal  angle  of  left  eye. 

18th.  Complains  more  of  pain  in  left  eye.  Bowels  rather  costive.  Castor  oil 
repented. 

19th.  Left  eye  relieved.  To  take  20  drops,  thrice  a-day,  of  a solution  of  15 
grains  of  murias  barytm  in  §ss.  of  tincture  of  cinchona. 

20th.  Thinks  vision  of  right  eye  somewhat  improved  since  his  admission.  Secs 
the  large  letters,  which  he  read  at  his  admission,  plainer.  No  visible  change  in 
either  eye. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  cases,  and  from 
similar  ones  recorded  by  other  authors,  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

1.  The  kind  of  injuries,  which,  affecting  one  eye,  are  apt  to  in- 
duce sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other.  2.  The  date  at  which 
attacks  of  sympathetic  iritis,  or  retinitis,  are  apt  to  occur.  3.  The 
subjects  in  which  this  disease  is  generally  observed.  4.  The  ex- 
citing causes  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  5.  The  symptoms,  local 
and  constitutional.  6.  The  nature  of  the  connexion  by  means  of 
which  this  sympathetic  affection  is  brought  on.  7.  The  diagnosis. 
8.  The  prognosis.  9.  The  treatment. 

1.  The  injuries,  which,  affecting  one  eye,  are  most  apt  to  excite 
sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other,  are  penetrating  and  lacer- 
ating wounds,  inflicted  by  cutting  instruments,  or  by  the  forcible 
projection  of  splinters  of  iron  or  stone,  or  the  fragments  of  per- 
cussion caps. 

A mere  blow  on  the  eye,  (for  instance  with  a stick)  has  been 
known  to  impair  the  other  sympathetically.  Mr  Wharton  Jones 
has  communicated  to  me  the  case  of  a gentleman,  by  whom  he  was 
consulted,  to  whom  it  happened,  that,  in  firing  a gun,  the  percus- 
sion cap  struck  one  eye,  making  its  way  through  the  lower  lid  and 
sticking  in  the  sclerotica;  the  result  of  w’hich  was  internal  inflam- 
mation first  of  the  eye  struck,  and  afterwards  of  the  other.  When 
Mr  Jones  saw  the  patient,  the  eye  which  had  been  wounded  w'as 
soft  and  atrophic,  and  the  other  was  becoming  so.  On  the  16th 
September  1833,  a quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  thrown  mali- 
ciously into  the  left  eye  of  Mary  Maeshaffery,  aged  26  years.  The 
consequence  was  destruction  of  the  cornea,  and  union  of  the  whole 
of  the  upper  eyelid  to  the  remains  of  the  eyeball.  About  the  end 
of  December,  she  began  working  in  a cotton-mill,  her  usual  em- 
ployment. This  produced  a severe  attack  of  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia, ending  in  haziness  of  the  cornea,  discoloration  of  the  iris,  im- 
mobility of  the  pupil,  and  such  deterioration  of  vision,  that  at  her 
admission  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  she  could  not  make 
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|i  :ut  tlic  large  letters  on  the  Infirmary  card.  Such  facts  illustrate 
|Hie  diversity  of  injuries  which  may  give  origin  to  sympathetic  oph- 
/iyialmia.  In  general,  however,  it  is  from  penetrating  wounds  that 
flihe  disease  we  are  now  considering  takes  its  rise.  Sometimes  the 
|u'Ound  is  inflicted  by  such  an  instrument  as  a chisel  or  screw-driver, 
|r.io  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  any  thing  being  lodged  within 
I iihe  eye;  while,  in  other  instances,  the  suspicion  is  strong,  or  there 
lis  an  absolute  certainty,  that  a foreign  body  has  passed  through  the 
I iiunics,  and  lies  there  unextracted.  Sympathetic  ophthalmia  has 
^ween  known  to  occur  both  where  the  foreign  body  has  been  extracted 
5 innraediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  where  it  has  lain 
;iibr  weeks  within  the  eye. 

; The  injuries  now  referred  to  are  sudden  and  severe.  They 
ifiire  generally  attended  by  a loss  of  part  of  the  humours,  and  by  an 
j|  ;;xtravasation  of  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  parts  di- 
l^rided  have  generally  been  the  cornea  and  iris,  with  a small  part  of 
|;hhe  sclerotica  and  choroid.  The  junction,  in  fact,  of  the  cornea  and 
I r iclerotica,  and  consequently  the  annulus  albidus  of  the  choroid,  is 
I ; he  place  which  has  been  wounded  in  most  of  the  cases  which  I have 
|ween.  I think  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  more  apt  to  be  excited,  if 
I'i.he  wound  has  produced  a protrusion  of  the  iris,  and  such  a cicatrice 
^bf  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  as  keeps  the  portion  of  iris  which  had 
«iot  been  protruded  perpetually  on  the  stretch.  If  the  wound  has 
i'Deen  so  extensive  as  to  divide  or  lacerate  the  retina,  sympathetic 
iimflammation  is  probably  still  more  apt  to  occur.  The  injury  which 
Ithe  lens  suffers  in  such  cases,  and  the  traumatic  cataract  which  fol- 
kows,  have  little  or  no  influence  in  causing  sympathetic  disease.  A 
wound  which  implicates  merely  the  cornea  and  lens,  or  even  a 
'■wound  of  the  cornea  with  simple  prolapsus  iridis,  is  not  apt  to  ex- 
I'lite  sympathetic  iritis.  1 have  never  known  any  of  the  operations 
Bfor  cataract  bring  on  this  affection ; not  even  when,  after  that  of  ex- 
ttraction,  the  iris  protruded,  and  the  cicatrice  which  followed  caused 
udragging  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  iris.  These  facts,  then,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  injuries  of  that  part  of  the  choroid  called 
dhe  annulus  albidus  are  most  apt  to  cause  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
Jf,  along  with  a wound  of  that  part  of  the  choroid,  there  is  a loss  of 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  a laceration  and  protrusion  of  the 
iris,  I should  dread  an  attack  of  sympathetic  inflammation ; especially 
if,  about  the  time  of  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound,  the  patient  be- 
gan to  use  the  good  eye  in  earnest,  committed  any  irregularity  in 
diet,  over-fatigued  himself,  or  suffered  from  mental  excitement  or 
distress. 

2.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  period  of  time  which  generally  elapses 
between  an  injury  of  one  eye,  and  sympathetic  inflammation  raani- 
‘■festing  itself  in  the  other,  from  the  six  cases  already  related,  we 
should  say  that  five  weeks  was  the  most  frequent  period.  In  Pater- 
son, the  sympathetic  affection  came  on  three  months  after  the  injury ; 
pin  Moore,  the  period  was  one  month;  in  Downie,  five  weeks;  in 
‘ Finlay,  five  weeks  ; in  Gartshore,  four  or  five  weeks ; in  Mill,  six 
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weeks.  In  three  out  of  six  eases,  recorded  by  Mr  Lawrence,'  tlie 
period  is  not  mentioned ; in  the  other  tliree,  the  periods  were  a few 
weeks,  five  years,  and  soon  after  six  weeks.  In  two  cases  recorded 
by  Mr  Wardrop,''  the  periods  were  three  weeks,  and  one  year. 

3.  The  subjects  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  have  most  frequently 
been,  in  my  experience,  men  employed  in  iron  works.  At  the  time 
when  their  eyes  were  injured,  their  general  strength,  was  not  im- 
paired, hut  froni'their  habits  of  life,  and  especially  from  their  liberal 
use  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  their  constitutions  were  in  an  artificial 
state,  very  unfixvonrable  for  throwing  off  any  inflammatory  disease. 
Hence  it  appeared  to  be  that  the  ophthalmia  degenerated  into  the 
arthritic  variety,  and  proved  so  intractable.  In  some  of  the  cases 
I have  seen,  the  sympathetic  inflammation  was  modified  by  scrofula, 
a modification  scarcely  less  troublesome  than  the  arthritic.  In  one 
of  the  cases  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Dr  Kennedy  observed  that  the 
wounds  made  in  bleeding  the  patient  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  gener-  \ 
ally  suppurated;  which  led  him  to  inquire  whether  a syphilitic  taint  ? 
might  not  be  present.  The  patient  acknowledged  having  had  some  t 
primary  syphilitic  symptoms  before  he  received  the  injury  of  his  ■ 
eye;  but  he  had  no  sore  throat  nor  eruption,  and  the  eye,  syrapa-  i 
thetically  inflamed,  showed  none  of  the  peculiar  indications  of  " 
syphilis. 

4.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  specify  any  ; 
exciting  cause  for  the  sympathetic  attack;  but,  in  other  instances,  t 
causes  of  this  kind  are  distinctly  mentioned.  For  example,  in  Fin-  • f 
lay,  the  exciting  cause  was  manifestly  the  reading,  for  three  or  four  j 
hours  together,  in  a book  printed  in  a small  type,  and  in  one  of  Mr  < 
Lawrence’s  cases,  the  eye  had  been  incautiously  worked.  The  | 
Nvounds  of  the  eye,  which  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  sympathetic  iritis,  ^ 
commonly  take  from  a month  to  six  weeks  to  cicatrize.  Whenever  ; 
they  are  healed,  the  patients  generally  recommence  their  usual  em- 
ployments and  modes  of  life;  and  then  it  is  that  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  sympathetic  disease  come  into  play. 

The  same  sort  of  exciting  causes  which  produced  the  first  attack 
of  sympathetic  inflammation,  also  bring  on  relapses  when  the  patient 
is  recovering;  and  it  is  generally  by  a succession  of  relapses  that 
vision  is  destroyed. 

5.  The  local  symptoms  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  are  those  of 
iritis,  passing  rapidly  into  amaurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  eye.  Not 
unfrequently  the  first  symptom  is  dimness  of  sight.  This  is  rapidly 
followed  by  zonular  redness  around  the  cornea,  dingy  greenness  of 
the  iris,  flexibility  of  the  cornea,  bogginess  of  the  sclerotica,  opacity  j 
of  the  capsule,  greenishness  of  the  lens,  varicosity  of  the  rectal  ", 
vessels  ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  contraction  and  ad- 
hesion of  the  pupil,  puckering  and  bolstering  forwards  of  the  iris, 
and  total  insensibility  of  the  retina.  The  pain  is  very  variable;  for 
in  some  it  is  slight,  as  in  Gartshore,  who  said  she  had  had  no  pain 

in  the  eye  sympathetically  affected,  wdiile  in  others  it  is  severe,  as 
in  Finlay.  Photopsia  is  a usual  symptom  about  the  commencement 
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f the  attack.  In  some,  there  is  great  intolerance  of  light ; in  others, 
Jhiere  is  little.  At  length,  the  shrinking  of  the  eyeball,  and  espe- 

I';  ially  of  the  cornea,  is  very  remarkable.  In  one  of  Mr  Lawrence’s 
cases,  each  cornea  had  shrunk  to  the  size  and  figure  of  a barley- 
.'orn  placed  horizontally. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  inflammation  of  the  retina  forms  a 
Kiart,  and  a chief  part,  in  all  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Per- 
ii;aps  retinitis  occurs  first,  and  added  to  it  is  the  iritis.  1 he  early 
Idjss  of  vision  shows  that  the  retina  is  deeply  implicated  from  the 
I'oery  commencement.  The  flexibility  of  the  cornea,  and  softness  of 
line  sclerotica,  indicate  the  vitreous  fluid  to  be  lessened  in  quantity, 
rrhe  changes  which  are  visible  in  the  capsule  and  in  the  iris  are 
|il)lain  indications  how  far  these  textures  are  affected, 
j Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  generally  an  inflammation  of  that 
liind  which  is  called  unhealthy.  It  sometimes  resembles  scrofulous 
internal  ophthalmia ; more  frequently  it  resembles  arthritic  ophthal- 
mia. The  symptoms  are  often  such,  that  one  skilled  in  German 
[phthalmology  would  at  once  say,  here  is  arthritic  iritis.  As  I have 
tt*efore  remarked,  if  we  use  the  term  arthritic  merely  as  a conven- 
iional  one,  to  express  a certain  variety  of  eye-disease,  characterized 
‘♦y  certain  signs,  this  may  be  allowed ; but  if  by  arthritic  is  meant 
ttrictly  gouty,  applied  to  the  cases  we  are  now  considering,  the  term 
j3  incorrect.  The  subjects  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  may  have 
tome  peculiarity  of  constitution,  produced  by  their  mode  of  life,  and 
oy  the  nature  of  the  ingesta  to  which  they  have  habituated  them- 
telves;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that  they 
aabour  under  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  par- 
iicular  textures  of  the  eye  which  are  affected,  and  the  modes  in 
»vhich  these  textures  arc  suffering,  produce  the  peculiar  symptoms 
Uhich  present  themselves  so  strikingly  in  such  cases,  and  which  the 
iGermans  call  arthritic. 

Amongst  the  constitutional  symptoms  we  may  mention  quickness 
■ )f  the  pulse,  thirst,  a marked  huffy  coat  on  the  blood  drawn  from  a 
i/ein,  a pallid  complexion,  and  obstinate  constipation.  A degree  of 
! 11  health,  in  fact,  has  generally  resulted  from  the  confinement,  want 
I )f  exercise,  and  medical  treatment  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the 
1 original  accident,  and  in  this  debilitated  state,  the  patient  is  attack- 
I'jd  by  the  sympathetic  disease. 

6.  The  fact,  that  disease  in  one  eye  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
i-Bimilar  disease  in  the  other,  has  long  attracted  attention.  Inflajn- 
iination,  cataract,  and  amaurosis  have  especially  been  observed  to 
i occur  in  this  way,  from  what  is  termed  a consensus  oculorum. 
i A little  girl,  who  was  an  out-patient  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infir- 
i;nary,  presented  a curious  instance  of  inflammation  passing  from 
pchc  onenye  to  the  other.  She  w'as  affected  with  trichiasis,  xeroma  of 
ij’dhe  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
> -At  her  admission,  and  for  several  years  after,  the  symptoms  were 
oontined  to  the  left  side,  the  right  eye  being  perfectly  well.  But, 
by  and  by,  the  same  set  of  symptoms  began  to  show  themselves  in 
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the  right  eye,  only  in  a less  degree.  The  corresponding  eyelashes 
were  inverted,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  conjunctiva  became 
dry,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cornea  opaque. 

Two  patients,  attending  the  Eye  Infirmary  about  the  same  time 
as  the  child  whose  case  I have  just  noticed,  afforded  instances  of 
sympathetic  amaurosis,  and  oscillation  of  the  eyeball.  In  one  of 
these  patients,  the  left  eye  was  destroyed  by  a blow,  and  eight  davs 
after,  the  right  eye  was  found  to  be  affected  with  oscillation,  and  a 
great  degree  of  dimness  of  sight,  but  without  inflammation.  Less 
was  known  of  the  other  patient’s  history,  as  the  injury  which  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  produced  almost  a complete 
absorption  of  the  iris,  occurred  in  childhood;  but  he  afforded  an- 
other example  of  synqiathetic  oscillation  and  amaurosis. 

Dr  Albers  relates'’’  the  case  of  a country-man,  who,  in  a scuffle 
with  his  brother,  was  struck  with  a pitchfork  in  the  right  eye,  where- 
by the  cornea  and  iris  were  seriously  injured.  The  wound  healed 
in  such  a way  that  the  sight  was  not  entirely  lost.  In  three  days 
after  the  injury,  the  patient  observed  diminution  in  the  vision  of 
the  left  eye,  and  an  ojiacity  was  discernible  within  the  pupil.  The 
opacity  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  eight  days  there  were  all  the 
signs  of  a fully  formed  cataract.  Half  a year  afterwards,  he  was 
operated  on  by  Professor  Jung,  of  Marburg,  but  unsuccessfully, 
the  patient  remaining  comjiletcly  blind.  Albers  asks,  if  this  case 
does  not  go  to  prove  a decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  which 
Himly  replies  in  the  negative.  For  suppose  (says  he)  that  the  : 
cataract,  the  sudden  formation  of  which  is  very  remarkable,  was  , 
really  a consequence  of  the  injury,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  in-  i 
jury  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  cataract,  and  did  not  operate  merely 
in  exciting  a tendency  already  existing  to  opacity,  we  find  similar  ■ 
appearances  of  conscw.s?<s  frequently  in  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
two  sides,  where  no  such  decussation  or  nervous  communication  can 
be  brought  forward  in  explanation. 

Notwithstanding  this  objection  of  Himly,  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  those  organs  of  the  body  are  most  apt  to  affect  others, 
or  in  their  turn  to  be  affected  sympathetically,  in  which  the  nervous 
system  is  most  developed;  that  there  are  no  organs  between  which 
a sympathy  in  different  states  of  disease  exists  so  remarkably  as  the  ' 
two  eyes  : and  that  there  are  no  organs  in  which  the  nervous  system 
is  more  developed,  none  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  opposite  sides  , 
are  connected  in  the  same  intimate  way. 

In  the  cases  now  under  our  consideration,  it  is  not  improbable  j 
that  the  blood-vessels  on  the  side  of  the  injured  eye,  being  in  the  | 
state  of  fulness  and  morbid  action  which  attend  inflammation,  com- 
municate to  those  of  the  opposite  side,  with  which  they  have  con- 
nexions within  the  cranium,  a disposition  to  the  same  state  in  which 
they  themselves  are.  The  ciliary  nerves  also  of  the  injured  eye  may 
be  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  third  and  fifth  nerves  an  iri'itatioii, 
which  m.ay  be  reflected  from  the  brain  to  the  same  nerves  on  the  op- 
posite side.  I think,  however,  that  the  chief  medium  through  which 
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I .ympathetic  ophthalmia  is  excited,  is  the  union  of  the  optic  nerves. 
I il'he  researches  of  modern  anatomists  have  tended  only  to  confirm 
i ;'he  conjecture  of  Newton, that  the  optic  nerve  of  the  one  eye,  pro- 
; seeding  backwards,  and  meeting  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  eye, 
; hhe  two  mingle  their  fibres,  and  partially  decussate.  It  is  extremely 
i )Drobable  that  the  retina  of  the  injured  eye  is  in  a state  of  inflamraa- 
:i  i ion,  which  is  propagated  along  the  corresponding  optic  nerve  to 
^jlhe  chiasma,  and  that  thence  the  inflammatory  action  is  reflected  to 
g|Lhe  retina  of  the  opposite  eye,  along  its  optic  nerve, 

|;  7.  The  history  of  the  case  will,  in  general,  be  suflacient  to  prevent 

piny  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Sympathetic  ophthalmia  may  be 
rcomplicated  with  scrofula,  and  assume  a good  deal  of  the  scro- 
h'ulous  character;  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  syphilis,  which 
pin  examination  of  the  patient’s  skin  and  throat,  and  an  inquiry  into 
|nis  previous  health,  will  serve  to  elucidate.  These  complications, 
fus  well  as  the  arthritic,  will  no  doubt  render  the  symptoms  more 
icevere  ; but  they  will  scarcely  influence  the  line  of  treatment  to  be 
f/ollowed. 

8.  The  prognosis  is  so  unfavourable,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  guard 
ibhe  patient  who  has  suffered  any  severe  injury  of  one  eye,  against 
fthe  exciting  causes  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  from  the  very  first. 

!When  this  disease  is  actually  present,  even  the  most  active  treatment 
is  generally  ineffectual.  Indeed,  I have  never  seen  an  eye  recover 
Torn  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Renewed  attacks  have  generally 
:erminated  in  extinguishing  vision. 

9.  Rest,  antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  use  of  mercury,  are  the 
principal  points  of  the  treatment.  These  means,  we  have  abundant 
proof,  are  not  very  successful.  Still,  to  relinquish  these  remedies, 
would  be  wrong. 

There  is  a disease,  Mr  Wardrop  informs  us,®  frequent  in  the  eye 
loDf  the  horse,  having  the  appearance  of  a specific  inflammation,  which 
luisually  first  affects  one  eye,  and  then  the  other,  and  sooner  or  later 
('destroys  vision.  It  is  known  among  some  farriers,  that,  if  the  eye 
'tfirst  affected  suppurates  and  sinks  in  the  orbit,  the  disease  does  not 
aattack  the  other,  or  subsides  if  it  had  commenced  in  it.  They  have, 
jttherefore,  adopted  the  practice  of  destroying  the  diseased  eye,  in 
lorder  to  save  the  other.  They  do  this  rudely,  by  putting  lime 
ibetween  the  eyelids,  or  thrusting  a nail  into  the  eyeball,  so  as  to 
i-excite  violent  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Mr  Wardrop  has  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  saving  one  eye  of  the  horse  by  adopting  this 
jjpractice ; but  he  destroyed  the  eye  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
I'  cornea,  and  discharging  through  it  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour. 
p‘  In  some  diseases  of  the  human  eye,”  says  he,  “ where  the  disease 
bmakes  a similar  progress,  first  affecting  one  eye  and  then  the  other 
; with  complete  blindness,  the  practice  so  successful  in  animals  might, 
V'hy  judicious  discrimination,  be  beneficially  adopted.” 

1 The  practice  thus  hinted  at  by  Mr  VVardrop  has  actually  been 
! -adopted,  though  with  a somewhat  different  view,  by  Mr  Barton,  of 
I 'Manchester,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  eye  with  the  fragments  of  per- 
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cussion  caps.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  Mr  Barton’s  mode 
of  treating  such  cases  at  page  351. 

Mr  Crompton  states,®  that  in  one  of  the  cases  which  he  witnessed 
under  Mr  Barton’s  care,  the  vision  of  the  uninjured  eye  w^as  nearly 
lost  from  sympathetic  inflammation,  and  adds  that  he  thinks  it  most 
likely  that  the  other  cases  would  have  terminated  similarly,  if  the 
])lan  of  laying  open  the  injured  eye  had  not  been  adopted.  Mr 
Barton,  it  is  true,  opens  the  injured  eye,  with  the  view  of  extracting 
the  fragment  of  the  cap,  on  the  presence  of  w'hich  he  considers  the 
sympathetic  inflammation  to  depend.  He  not  only  opens  the  cornea, 
but  cuts  away  a large  flap  of  it.  He  then  applies  a poultice,  and 
waits  till  the  fragment  is  discharged.  In  the  cases  published  by 
Mr  Crompton,  this  practice  appears  to  have  not  only  relieved  the 
patients  of  the  pain  they  were  suffering  in  the"  injured  eye,  hut  to 
have  arrested  the  sympathetic  ophthalmia  which  threatened  the  other. 

Is  not  this,  then,  good  ground  for  adopting  a similar  plan,  not  only 
in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  foreign  body  is  . 
lodged  within  the  eye,  but  even  in  other  cases  where  the  one  eye 
being  disorganized,  and  deprived  of  sight,  the  other  eye  seems  : 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  sympathetic  inflammation  ? Where  thei*e  ! 
is  a suspicion  of  some  foreign  body  being  within  the  injured  eye,  j 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Mr  Barton’s  practice  ought  to  be  ^ 
adopted ; but  even  in  other  cases,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  lay  i 
open  an  eye  in  which  vision  is  extinguished,  if  the  operation  affords  ^ 
a hope  of  our  being  thereby  able  to  save  the  other  ? ( 


* Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; p.  147  ; London,  1833.  ^ 

® Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  140 ; Vol.  i.  p.  117  ; Loni  , 

don,  1818,  1819. 

^ Hiinly  und  Schmidt’s  Ophthalinologische  Bibliothek,  Vol.  ii.  No.  3.  p.  1 09; 
Jena,  1804. 

* Opticks  ; query  15. 

* Op.  Cit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

® London  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xxi.  p.  175. 


SECTION  XXXIV INTERMITTENT  OPHTHALMIA. 

At  the  period  when  I sent  to  the  press  the  former  editions  of 
this  work,  although  several  interesting  cases  had  been  recorded  of 
ophthalmia  recurring  in  the  same  individual  after  longer  or  shorter 
intervals  of  time,  yet  I did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  ground  to  ; 
admit  the  existence  of  any  disease  of  this  kind  so  regularly  periodic  I 
in  its  accession,  as  to  warrant  the  appellation  of  intermittent  ophihal-  • 
mia}  Although  I have  since  seen  cause  to  change  my  opinion,  tbe 
following  remarks  are  still  appropriate. 

The  pain  which  attends  many  of  the  ophthalmicC,  is  undoubtedU 
subject  to  regular  nocturnal  exacerbations,  but  this  does  not  entitle 
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j hese  diseases  to  the  appellation  of  intermittent.  By  an  intermittent 
I 'or  periodical  ophthalmia,  I should  understand  one  which  recurred 
I ^with  considerable  regularity  at  intervals  of  days,  weeks,  or  months, 
j iind  apparently  not  from  accident,  but  from  concatenation  with  the 
^ -revolutions  of  time ; whereas  if  we  examine  the  generality  of  cases 
; rrecorded  as  of  this  kind,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  nothing  more 
S tlhan  instances  of  some  particular  ophthalmia  recurring  more  or 
I laess  frequently  in  the  same  individual,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
I ppeatedly  exposing  himself  to  the  same,  or  to  some  similar  exciting 
Eccause.  The  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  being  that  which  is  most  apt 
I ito  be  renewed  on  slight  exposures,  will  also  frequently  appear  to  be 
liperiodic.  The  rheumatic,  catarrho-rheumatic,  and  catarrhal  may 
aalso,  from  their  ready  occurrence  in  eyes  once  affected  with  them, 
sseera  intermittent.  1 have  frequently  treated  patients  who,  at  inter- 
vvals  of  three  or  four  months,  or  once  a-ycar,  and  nearly  about  the 
jsame  season  for  several  successive  years,  had  suffered  an  attack  of 
rrheumatic  iritis ; but  in  every  case  of  this  kind,  I have  been  able  to 
i:trace  the  return  of  the  disease  to  some  new  imprudence.  In  arthritic 
iiuflamraation  of  the  eyes  there  may  also  appear  to  be  a periodic 
ttendency,  for  every  attack  of  that  sort  leaves  the  eyes  worse  than 
bbefore,  and  with  a strong  disposition  to  suffer  again  from  renewed 

i ('causes  of  excitement. 

I • • 

These  remarks,  will,  I think,  be  confirmed  by  a careful  perusal 
\of  the  interesting  narratives  of  Dr  Curry  and  Dr  Bostock,  both  of 
ivwhom  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  severe  ophthalmim.^ 
iiSome  other  cases,  published  as  illustrations  of  intermittent  ophthal- 
■Tnia,  seem  to  have  been  rather  instances  of  neuralgia,  attended,  as 
jtthis  disease  often  is,  with  inflammation  of  some  of  the  textures  of 
itthe  eye.® 

The  following  case  induced  me  to  change  my  opinion  regarding 
'the  non-existence  of  intermittent  ophthalmia. 

Case  235. — A gentleman  came  from  a distance,  to  consult  me,  in  Jiilj^  1835. 
1 His  age  was  24,  and  lie  stated  that  he  had  been  troubled  with  scrofulous  ophthal- 
;mia  till  he  was  10.  After  that  age,  he  remained  free  from  ojihthalmia  till  within 
i 10  months  of  the  period  when  he  consulted  me.  For  these  10  months,  the  con- 
( j junctivm  had  becn-affectcd  with  considerable  redness,  and  this  symptom  presented 
exacerbations  of  a distinctly  periodic  character.  The  redness  was  of  a carmine 
; ' hue,  and  differed  from  that  of  any  ordinary  ophthalmia.  The  eyes  were  never 
; entirely  free  from  redness  ; but  regularly  every  six  or  seven  days,  there  was  an 
; exacerbation,  first  in  Uie  one  eye,  and  then  in  the  other.  A patch  of  redness 
' was  first  observed  on  one  of  the  conjunctiviE,  the  redness  spread  rapidly  till  the 
whole  membrane  was  affected,  and  then  the  other  eye  underwent  the  same  pro- 
cess. Some  swelling  of , the  conjunctivae  attended  these  attacks,  along  with  a de- 
P . grec  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  eyes.  There  were  no  rigors,  nor  headach.  There 
i was  not  much  intolerance  of  light.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctivae  showed 
w a tendency  to  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  corncaj.  There  were  no  phlyctenulae, 
I'  and  no  increased  discharge  from  the  conjunctivae.  The  scleroticae  appeared  nei- 
^ i ther  thickened  nor  thinned.  There  was  no  affection  of  the  corncae,  except  some 
^ I minute  specks  of  opacity  at  the  edge  of  the  right  one.  There  was  no  disetise  in 
A either  iris,  and  the  vision  was  perfect.  Tlie  attacks  came  to  a crisis  in  about  36 
hours  from  their  commencement,  the  redness  after  this  gradually  decreasing  till 
! the  eyes  recovered  something  like  their  proper  colour,  and  the  whole  process 
occu].ying  generally  six  or  seven  days.  There  seemed,  the  patient  remarked,  to 
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be  some  cause  residing  in  the  eye  itself  wliieli  produced  inflammation,  exclusive 
of  any  external  irritant,  and  which  no  care  could  counteract ; for  when  the  eyes 
were  at  the  palest,  he  was  sensible  of  a slight  jiricking  sensation,  the  certain 
forerunner  of  another  attack.  Thus  matters  liad  gone  on  for  10  months. 

The  remedies  which  had  been  tried  were  leeches  round  the  eyes ; mercury, 
sulphate  of  quina,  and  arsenic  internally  ; along  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  vinum  opii,  externally  ; all  without  effect. 
Venesection  was  now  had  recourse  to,  and  seemed  to  do  good  for  some  time,  but 
the  benefit  was  only  temporary. 

The  patient  again  consulted  me  in  March  1838.  His  disease  had  continned 
with  little  change.  Perhaps  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations  were  a little 
longer,  approaching  nearer  to  seven  than  to  six  days.  There  was  now  a remark- 
able increase  of  the  opacity  formerly  observed  at  the  edge  of  the  corneae.  On 
each  cornea  there  was  now  a sort  of  arcus,  deficient  above,  but  occupying  to 
a considerable  breadth  the  rest  of  the  circumference.  These  rings  were  of  a 
peculiar  yellowish-white  colour,  so  as  to  resemble  pus  or  bone  in  appearance. 
They  had  been  increasing  for  18  months. 

Tlie  patient  had  consulted  several  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  oculists  in 
these  countries  ; but  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  prescriptions.  Ho 
had  boon  cupped  by  the  advice  of  one,  and  was  using  steel  by  the  advice  of 
another.  My  friend  Dr  Staberoh  saw  him  along  with  me,  and  recommended  a 
trial  of  iodine  internally,  with  a tartar  emetic  eruption  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  patient  wrote  to  mo,  some  time  after,  to  say  that  these  remedies  had  like- 
wise been  fruitless. 

Such  is  the  only  case  of  distinct  intermittent  ophthalmia  which 
has  come  under  my  observation.  It  corresponds  with  the  cases 
seen  by  Benedict,  in  affecting  only  the  external  parts  of  the  eye, 
and  in  manifesting  the  symptoms  of  a taraxis.*  Its  type  is  sextan. 
It  corresponds  with  the  disease  described®  by  Staub  as  a congestion 
rather,than  an  ophthalmia.  This  author  would  call  it  a local  inter- 
mittent fever. 

Case  23G. — A gentleman,  about  50,  consulted  me  in  December  1838.  Both 
his  conjunctivse  presented  a very  considerable  redness,  rather  of  a livid  hue,  and 
neither  reticidar  nor  zonular.  The  conjunctivBe  looked  as  if  they  were  dyed  red, 
rather  than  inflamed.  The  redness  was  less  on  the  upper  half  of  the  eyeballs 
than  on  the  lower  half,  but  the  chief  redness  was  on  the  temporal  side.  There 
was  not  much  thickening  of  the  conjunctivse  ; and  no  chemosis.  There  was  no 
morbid  secretion  ; no  glueing  of  the  eyelids  in  the  morning.  There  was  no  ]>ain 
in  the  eyes,  nor  feeling  of  sand.  A narrow  white  ring  was  observable  between 
the  sclerotica  and  cornea.  The  cornea,  iris,  and  pupil  of  each  eye  were  natural ; 
and  the  vision  perfectly  good.  The  patient  complained  of  a feeling  of  coldness 
in  his  eyes,  which  he  relieved  by  heating  them  at  the  fire,  a practice  his  medical 
attendants  used  to  laugh  at.  They  felt  better,  however,  and  the  redness  always 
diminished,  when  he  passed  into  the  open  air.  They  became  weak,  if,  after 
coming  within  doors,  he  used  them  in  reading  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  redness 
then  increased.  Gas  light  was  pleasing,  not  painful,  to  them.  They  showed 
alternations  of  better  and  worse,  but  the  exacerbations  were  not  regular.  If 
there  was  any  intermittence,  it  was  daily,  the  relief  being  experienced  when  the 
patient  was  out  of  doors  in  the  forenoon.  Winds,  even  the  east  wind,  did  not 
hurt  his  eyes. 

The  ophthalmia  was  of  two  months’  standing.  The  patient  had  been  long 
subject  to  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest,  back,  and  sides.  Pulse  66.  He  felt  no 
rigors,  but  rather  a pleasing  heat  of  skin.  His  skin  was  dry,  and  he  perspired 
with  difficulty,  except  on  taking  exercise. 

In  this  case,  diaphoretics  and  colchicum  had  been  tried,  with  various  local  ap- 
jdications,  but  without  any  effect. 

I understood  the  patient  continued  in  the  same  state  five  months 
after  I saw  him.  From  the  peculiar  ajipearance  of  the  eyes,  I con- 
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f sidered  the  disease  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  existed 
i in  the  preceding  case,  although  the  intermittent  character  was  but 
(obscurely  declared. 

• The  frequently  recurring  inflammation  of  the  eye  of  the  horse,  which  at  last 
tends  in  moon-blindness,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  periodic,  and  to  be  governed 
I by  the  changes  of  the  moon  ; but  the  notion  is  given  up. 

History  of  a Case  of  Remitting  Ophthalmia,  and  its  successful  treatment  by 
(Opium;  by  James  Curry,  M.D.  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol. 
iiii.  p.  348;  London,  1812.  Case  of  a Periodical  Aftection  of  the  Eyes  and  Chest; 
Iby  John  Rostock,  M.D.  in  the  same  work,  Vol.  x.  p.  161  ; London,  1819. 

3 See  Hueter,  in  Grafe  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheil- 
Ikunde ; Vol.  xii.  p.  271 ; Vol.  xiii.  p.  93  ; Berlin,  1828,  1829. 

* Benedict’s  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Augenheilkunde  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  6 ; Leip- 
izig,  1823. 

5 Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic,  Vol.  iv.  p.  371  ; Heidelberg,  1835. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  CONSEQUENT  TO  THE  OPHTHALMIA!. 


! Some  of  the  consequences  of  the  ophthalmise  are  direct ; others  are 
rremote.  Onyx,  for  example,  or  effusion  of  matter*within  the  cor- 
mea,  is  a direct  consequence  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  exterior 
t textures  of  the  eye  ; hernia  of  the  iris  is  a remote  consequence, 
'which  cannot  take  place  till  the  cornea  is  penetrated  by  ulceration ; 
'while  staphyloma  of  the  iris  and  cornea  is  still  more  remote,  never 
( Occurring  till  the  process  of  cicatrization  has  formed  a pseudo-cornea 
cover  the  iris,  exposed  by  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  natural 
(cornea,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  for  a considerable  number  of  weeks 
cor  months  after  such  a formation  is  effected. 

In  all  the  cases  falling  under  the  head  of  diseases  consequent  to 
Itthe  ophthalmise,  it  is  a question  of  importance,  Is  the  ophthalmia 
! 'Subdued?  If  it  is  not,  then  the  remedies  which  are  indicated  in 
hthe  particular  species  of  ophthalmia,  which  is  still  present,  however 
'’long  it  may  have  continued,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been 
j I neglected  or  mistreated,  are,  in  all  probability,  the  most  likely  means 
;tto  remove  also  the  consequences  which  the  ophthalmia  has  produced. 
Ilf,  on  the  other  hand,  all  active  inflammatory  symptoms  are  gone, 
■and  merely  certain  sequelae  remain  behind,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
ttry  some  mode  of  treatment  totally  different  from  what  might  have 
;been  pursued  with  advantage,  had  the  disease  still  existed  in  the 
acute  stage.  To  recur  again  to  onyx  and  staphyloma,  as  illustra- 
tions, we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  complete 
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dispersion  of  the  former  by  tl>e  employment  of  proper  antii)hlofistic 
means,  while  the  latter  is  totally  beyond  the  influence  of  any  such 
mode  of  treatment. 


X 


SECTION  I. — ONYX,'  Oil  ABSCESS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


The  term  onyx  is  employed  to  signify  a deposition  of  pus,  in  the 
spongy  substance,  or  between  the  lamellfB  of  the  cornea.  Such  an 
abscess  generally  makes  its  appearance  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cornea,  and,  however  small,  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  com- 
mencing hypopium,  by  its  exact  similarity  in  form  to  the  white  spot 
seen  at  the  root  of  the  nails.  Even  when  the  quantity  of  pus  is 
more  considerable,  an  onyx  may  be  known  by  its  superior  limit  be- 
ing convex,  and  by  its  remaining  unchanged  in  form  and  situation, 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  patient’s  head  ; whereas  when  the 
patient  has  been  for  some  time  at  rest  in  the  erect  position,  hypo- 
pium presents  a horizontal  limit  superiorly,  although,  upon  motion, 
this  form  may  be  somewhat  changed,  by  the  matter  gravitating  to  one 
or  other  side,  according  to  the  direction  in  w'hich  the  head  is  moved. 

Although  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  incipient  onyx,  it  sometimes  happens  that  pus  is  col- 
lected in  a circumscribed  spot  over  the  pupil,  or  at  any  other  part 
of  the  cornea,  while,  in  other  cases,  we  see  onyx  commencing,  per- 
haps, above  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  diffusing  itself  irregularly 
over  a large  extent.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  onyx  origin- 
ating  in  a variolous  or  a scrofulous  pustule.  Such  an  onyx  is  apt, 
instead  of  bursting  through  the  exterior  lamellae,  to  infiltrate  the  ; 
substance  of  the  cornea.  After  a considerable  length  of  time,  the  . 
matter  is  generally  absorbed,  and  the  corneal  substance,  which  wasf 
separated  by  its  presence,  comes  together  again,  adheres  by  means  | 
of  effused  lymph,  and  presents  a peculiar  variety  of  albugo,  which  ^ 
seldom  entirely  disappears.  1 

Onyx  takes  place  most  frequently  in  acute  and  neglected  cases  of  i 
the  puro-mucous  ophthalmiae,  and  especially  in  the  ophthalmia  of 
new-born  children.  It  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  in  catarrho-rheu- ^ 
matic,  variolous,  and  traumatic  ophthalmia ; occasionally  in  phlyc-  ■ 
tenular  ophthalmia ; rarely  in  any  of  the  others. 

Under  the  use  of  the  remedies  most  applicable  to  the  particular 
ophthalmia  in  which  it  originates,  incipient  onyx  is  often  removed  .^*:: 
by  absorption,  in  the  course  of  a few  da)'^s,  or  even  in  a few  hours. 
But,  in  neglected  cases,  more  and  more  matter  is  effused,  mounting 
gradually  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  till  it  covers  the  pupil, 
separating  the  lamellse,  or,  perhaps,  rather  infiltrating  the  substance 
of  the  cornea,  till  at  length  this  part  of  the  eye  is  completely  put  on 
the  stretch,  and  looks  like  an  abscess  ready  to  burst.  As  the  onyx 
increases,  the  pupil  uniformly  contracts,  and  becomes  filled  with 
lymph.  The  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  is  at  the  same  time  severely 
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aggravated.  At  length,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  posterior 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  give  way,  and  the  matter  falls  down  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  so  as  to  form  a spurious  hypopium.  This  very- 
rare  event  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  taken  place  when  in  fact 
onyx  is  combined,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  in  cases  of  catarrho- 
rheumatic  and  traumatic  ophthalmiae,  with  true  hypopium.  Much 
more  frequently  ulceration  commences  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
cornea,  and  over  the  middle  of  the  onyx ; in  the  progress  of  ulcer- 
ation, the  cavity  containing  the  pus  is  opened,  and  the  matter  is 
slowly  evacuated.  Not  unfrequently  the  ulcer  which  has  served  to 
open  the  onyx  goes  on  to  penetrate  completely  through  the  cornea, 
so  that  the  aqueous  humour  is  discharged,  the  iris  falls  forward  into 
contact  with  the  ulcerated  cornea,  adhesion  between  them  ensues, 
and  the  case  ends  in  partial  staphyloma.  If  a great  part  of  the  cor- 
nea is  destroyed,  the  staphyloma  will  be  total.  The  result,  however, 
of  tlie  bursting  of  an  onyx  externally,  is  not  always  so  unfortunate. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  as  soon  as  its  contents  are  dis- 
charged, the  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  the  pupil  clears,  and, 
although  some  degree  of  leucoma  is  always  left,  it  may  be  very 
limited,  so  that  a fair  degree  of  vision  shall  be  preserved. 

Treatment.  The  remedies  most  likely  to  subdue  the  ophthalmia 
in  which  the  onyx  has  originated,  must  be  carefully  employed. 
Bleeding,  nauseants,  purgatives,  counter-irritation,  and  mercurial- 
ization,  besides  their  antiphlogistic  powers,  frequently  appear  to  act 
favourably  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  purulent  effusion  in 
these  abscesses  of  the  cornea.  Belladonna  oimlit  to  be  used  to 

O 

counteract  the  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Warm  anodyne 
fomentations  are  of  great  use. 


Ought  abscesses  of  the  cornea  to  be  evacuated  by  the  knife  ? All 
agree  that  this  ought  never  to  be  ventured  on,  when  they  are  small, 
that  is  to  say,  when,  having  commenced  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cornea,  they  have,  perhaps,  not  mounted  higher  than  opposite  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil,  in  its  medium  state  of  dilatation. 
Larger  onyces  than  this  I have  repeatedly  opened  with  the  lancet, 
and  in  every  case  in  which  I have  done  so,  so  much  of  the  cornea 
was  destroyed,  that  staphyloma  was  the  result.  I have,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  onyces  untouched,  although  they  were  so  extensive  as  to 
cover  the  pupil  completely,  and  have  sometimes  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  an  almost  perfect  recovery  of  the  eye.  The  following 
is  a case  which  I treated  on  this  plan  : — 


Case  237. — John  Fcrrie,  aged  47,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary, 
on  the  22d  May  1826,  on  account  of  catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia  of  the  left 
eye,  with  which  he  had  been  affected  for  about  three  weeks.  For  eight  days  he 
had  had  severe  orbital  pain  during  the  night.  There  was  an  onyx,  extending 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  so  high  as  to  cover  the  pupil,  and  over  the 
middle  of  the  onyx  there  was  a small  ulcer.  The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica 
were  very  vascular.  Vinum  opii  was  tIropj)cd  upon  the  eye,  and  extract  of  bella- 
donna smeared  on  the  eyebrow  and  lids.  He  was  ordered  to  rub  the  forehead  and 
temple  every  night  with  tincture  of  opium,  to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water,  and  to 
take  two  grains  of  calomel  with  one  of  opium,  on  going  to  bed.  On  the  2Jth,  he 
fell  the  eye  better,  although  there  was  not  much  evident  change  in  its  appear- 
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ance.  The  iris  was  discoloured,  and  there  was  a lymphatic  effusion  into  the 
pupil.  He  was  ordered  to  take  the  calomel  and  opium  morning'  and  evening,  to 
apply  a blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  to  continue  the  other  remedies.  On 
the  ‘27th,  the  mouth  was  affected,  but  the  onyx  had  increased.  Eight  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  left  temple ; the  morning  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  was 
omitted.  On  the  31st,  the  pupil  appeared  to  be  contracting.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  was  observed  to  be  nebulous,  and  the  eye  felt  more 
uneasy.  The  nitras  argenti  solution  was  applied  in  place  of  the  vinum  opii.  Hy 
the  5th,  the  exterior  lamime  of  the  cornea  had  given  way,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  matter  had  been  discharged  from  the  onyx.  The  j)upil  was  still  more 
contracted.  He  complained  of  a feeling  of  sand  in  the  eye.  He  was  ordered  an 
aqueous  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna,  as  a collyrium.  On  the  7th,  the  blister 
was  re-applied.  By  the  9th,  the  aqueous  humour  had  evacuated  itself,  and  the 
iris  fallen  forward  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  The  matter  of  the  onyx  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  said  he  saw  a little  better.  On  the  12th,  the 
pupil,  still  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  appeared  clearer,  and  vision  was  more  dis- 
tinct. On  the  14th,  a little  aqueous  humour  was  present  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  iris  and  cornea  ; the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  was  covered  with  lymph  ; and  all 
the  pus  gone.  On  the  26th,  the  pupil  was  considerably  larger,  and  clear  ; more 
aqueous  humour  was  present  between  the  iris  and  cornea.  By  the  30th,  the 
])upil  was  clear,  and  of  considerable  size.  A minute  adhesion  between  the  slight 
leucoma  on  the  cornea  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil  was  observed,  when  the 
eye  was  examined  laterally.  The  vision  of  the  eye  was  good. 

In  this  case,  then,  I left  the  abscess  of  the  cornea  to  itself,  and 
certainly  no  case  could  have  been  more  alarming  in  its  progress,  nor 
more  unexpectedly  favourable  in  its  results.  The  causes  of  such 
success  as  attended  this  case,  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  at 
page  446. 

In  cases,  however,  where  the  abscess  does  not  incline  to  open  of 
itself,  but  appears  to  be  about  to  involve  the  whole  cornea,  an  arti- 
ficial exit  must  be  afforded  to  the  matter,  were  it  merely  to  save  the 
patient  from  the  continuance  of  the  violent  pain  which  attends  this 
symptom.  The  incision  may  be  made  conveniently  with  the  iris- 
knife,  and  ought  to  comprehend  only  the  external  laminae  of  the 
cornea.  At  the  moment  of  making  the  incision,  no  pus  is  in  general 
discharged,  but  it  forms  in  the  course  of  some  minutes  a small  drop, 
which  is  to  be  wiped  away  from  the  cornea.  The  operation,  in 
most  cases,  requires  to  be  several  times  repeated,  before  the  onyx 
is  entirely  evacuated,  and  ought  to  be  held  out  to  the  patient  more 
as  a palliative  for  the  pain,  than  as  a means  of  saving  the  sight, 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  is  generally  lost. 

The  effect  of  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour  in  the  early  stages 
of  onyx  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained.  Although  by  no  means 
disposed  to  regard  that  operation  as  one  frequently  called  for  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ophthalmise,  nor  as  one  altogether  free  in  itself  from 
danger,  I am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it  must,  at  least  for  a time, 
relieve  the  tension  which  attends  severe  inffammation  of  the  eye, 
and  that  as  onyx  makes  its  appearance  only  in  severe  cases,  it  might 
have  a good  effect  upon  this  dangerous  symptom.  To  trust,  how- 
ever, almost  solely  to  this,  or  to  any  other  local  means,  without 
assiduously  combating,  by  general  remedies,  the  ophthalmia  in 
which  the  onyx  has  originated,  would  be  highly  Improper. 


1 "Oki/I,  the  nail. 
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SECTION  II HYPOPIUIM.* 

Hypopium  is  a much  rarer  disease  than  onyx.  We  distinguish 
two  varieties  of  it ; the  true^  and  the  spurious. 

1.  By  true  hypopium  is  meant  a collection  of  pus  or  of  puro-lymph 
within  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  most  frequently 
within  the  anterior  chamber,  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  cornea,  the  iris,  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  most  frequent  sources  of  true  hypopium  appear  to  be  the  iris 
and  the  cornea.  In  true  hypopium,  the  purulent  matter  is  observed 
first  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  is  thereby  easily 
distinguished  from  the  curd-like  eflPusion  of  coagulable  lymph  which 
occasionally  occurs  in  iritis,  and  drops  down  from  the  pupil  in  a 
considerable  mass.  So  long  as  the  patient  remains  at  rest  in  the 
erect  position,  the  superior  limit  of  the  matter  in  true  hypopium 
constantly  presents  a horizontal  line.  In  some  cases,  it  is  seen  to 
shift  its  position,  on  inclination  of  the  head  from  side  to  side;  while, 
in  other  instances,  it  is  so  thick  and  glutinous,  that  it  undergoes  no 
change  of  this  kind.  It  may  increase  gradually  till  it  not  merely 
covers  the  pupil,  but  fills  the  anterior  chamber.  If  the  case  be 
neglected,  the  cornea  becomes  unnaturally  prominent,  and  its  sub- 
stance being  infiltrated  with  pus,  it  presents  exactly  the  appearance 
of  an  abscess.  At  last,  under  an  almost  insupportable  degree  of 
pain,  the  cornea  gives  way  ; the  pain  now  ceases,  the  iris,  falling 
forward,  adheres  to  the  remains  of  the  cornea,  and  staphyloma 
generally  ensues. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  we  meet  with  true  hypopium  uncom- 
bined with  some  aflection  of  the  cornea,  and  this  disease  never  pro- 
ceeds to  such  a degree  as  to  burst  externally,  unless  complicated 
with  onyx.  Most  frequently  the  collection  of  purulent  matter  re- 
mains nearly  the  same  in  quantity,  not  only  for  several  days,  but 
even  weeks ; during  which  time  the  iris  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
flamed, its  motions  more  and  more  impeded,  and  at  last,  if  the  matter 
is  absorbed,  the  pupil  is  found  to  be  obliterated,  ^^lien  onyx  or 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  present  along  with  true  hypopium,  there  is 
much  danger  of  the  cornea  being  destroyed,  and  the  case  ending  in 
staphyloma.  This  combination  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  severe 
catarrho-rheuraatic  ophthalmia.  In  the  ophthalmia  occurring  from 
injuries  with  the  stalks  or  ears  of  wheat  during  harvest,  1 have  re- 
peatedly seen  onyx  with  hypopium. 

2.  The  name,  spurious  hypopium  is  applied  to  a collection  of  pus 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  arising  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  of 
the  iris  or  of  the  cornea  into  that  cavity.  Abscess  of  the  iris  I have 
described  at  pages  463  and  468,  and  abscess  of  the  cornea  in  the 
last  section.  Hypopium  of  this  sort  seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pupil.  When  onyx,  however,  exists  along  with 
spurious  hypopium,  and  bursts  into  the  anterior  chamber,  this  cavity 
may  become  completely  filled  with  pus. 
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Treatment.  The  remarks,  in  last  section,  on  the  treatment  of 
onyx,  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  that  of  hypopium.  The  inflam- 
mation must  be  combated  by  the  appropriate  means,  and  in  its  sub- 
sidence we  must  chiefly  trust  for  the  removal  of  the  ])urulent  effusion. 
Bleeding,  calomel  with  opium,  and  belladonna  will  he  necessary ; 
and  advantage  may,  in  general,  be  reaped  from  the  use  of  emollient 
fomentations,  such  as,  an  infusion  of  mallow  flowers. 

The  giving  exit  to  the  matter  of  hypopium,  by  an  incision  of  the 
cornea,  is  advisable,  if  the  chambers  appear  filled,  for  we  can  never 
depend,  in  such  a case,  on  absorption ; while,  by  delay,  we  should 
risk  the  bursting,  and  complete  destruction  of  the  eye.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  must  regard  the  opening  of  the  cornea  as  nothing 
more  than  a means  of  freeing  the  patient  from  excessive  pain,  and 
of  preserving  such  a form  of  the  eyeball,  as  may  afterwards  permit 
the  application  of  an  artificial  eye.^ 

When  the  hypopium  does  not  amount  to  such  a quantity  of  matter 
as  to  fill  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  especially  when  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  iris  is  present,  opening  the  cornea  might  appear 
likely  to  aggravate  the  inflammation,  increase  the  secretion  of  puru- 
lent matter,  and  expose  the  eye  to  protrusion  of  the  iris.  Notwith- 
standing these  apparent  objections,  Mr  Wardrop  has  recommended 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  a remedy  of  much  service,  in 
the  early  stages  of  hypopium;  and  in  cases  of  iritis,  and  of  ulcer  of 
the  cornea,  combined  with  hypopium,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Monteath^  in  favour  of  a similar  practice. 

Dr  Monteath  recommends  the  incision  to  be  made  with  the  iris- 
knife,  and  to  be  two  or  three  lines  in  length.  This  extent  of  in- 
cision is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  purulent  exudation  being  thick, 
and  sometimes  even  adherent,  so  that  it  will  not  flow  out,  but  re- 
quire to  be  extracted  by  forceps,  or  a small  blunt  hook.  Dr  M. 
mentions,  that,  after  opening  the  cornea,  and  laying  hold  of  a small 
filament  of  the  matter,  he  has  often  been  able  to  extract  the  whole 
en  masse,  which  previously  examined  through  the  cornea,  had  every 
appearance  of  pus,  but  when  extracted  and  examined,  was  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  exudation  of  puriform  lymph,  on  the  surface 
of  an  inflamed  pleura  or  peritoneum.  He  observes,  that  when  the 
hypopium  is  considerable,  the  operation,  repeated  again  and  again 
if  necessary,  checks  the  suppuration  and  ulceration  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cornea  which  invariably  take  place  when  the  collec- 
tion mounts  as  high  as  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  which  is  so  apt 
to  end  in  bursting  of  the  cornea,  and  destruction  of  the  eye. 


’ Hypopium,  from  u!r«,  under,  and  tmi,  pus.  Oculus  purulenius. 

Bidloo,  Excrcitatiomiin  Aiiatoinico-chirurgicarum  decas  ; Exerc.  vii.  de 
Oeiilo  Purulento ; Lugduni  Batavonim,  1704. 

3 Glasgow  Medical  Journal;  Vol.  ii.  p.  12*2;  Glasgow,  1829. 
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SECTION  III ULCERS,  DIMPLE,  HERNIA,  AND  FISTULA  OF  THE 

CORNEA.  HERNIA  OF  THE  IRIS. 

1 . There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the 
fsvperjicial  and  the  deep. 

The  former  generally  extends  over  a considerable  portion  of  the 
.^surface  of  the  cornea,  appearing  often  to  destroy  merely  its  conjunc- 
itival  covering.  The  deep  ulcer  is  commonly  much  less  extensive, 
Ibut  affects  the  proper  substance  of  thq  cornea,  and  often  penetrates 
(’completely  through  it,  so  as  to  open  the  anterior  chamber,  and  give 
eexit  to  the  aqueous  humour.  The  superficial  ulcer  sometimes  arises 
ffrom  slight  mechanical  or  chemical  injuries.  It  occurs  much  more 
ffrequently  in  the  catarrho-rheumatic,  than  in  any  other  of  the  oph- 
ithalmise.  The  deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  generally  the  result  of 
tthe  bursting  of  a scrofulous  phlyctenula  or  pustule,  or  may  arise 
ffrom  an  onyx  bursting  externally. 

The  superficial  ulcer  of  the  cornea  discharges  only  a thin  clear 
iimatter,  its  surface  is  slightly  rough,  its  edges  are,  in  general,  very 
iirregular,  and  so  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ulcer,  that  in 
imany  cases  merely  the  conjunctiva  of  the  cornea  appears  as  if 
;iabraded.  Not  unfrequently  we  may  observe  an  ulcer  of  this  kind 
>spreading  from  day  to  day  at  one  part  of  its  edge,  and  cicatrizing 
ivat  another  part.  The  cicatrice  which  follows  such  an  ulcer  is  gray- 
iish  or  bluish-white,  and  semitransparent.  It  eventually  clears. 
; Sometimes  it  is  from  the  first  transparent,  so  that  the  appearance 
iis  as  if  a portion  of  the  cornea  had  been  sliced  off. 

The  deep  ulcer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  small,  circular,  and,  by 

■ jienetrating  the  laminm  of  the  cornea,  one  after  the  other,  comes  to 
(.present  a funnel-shape.  Its  surface  is  usually  ragged  and  covered 
vwith  a sloughy-like  matter,  which  assumes  a white  colour  if  touched 
Iby  any  lotion,  or  other  preparation,  containing  sugar  of  lead.  The 
i^same  happens  to  the  superficial  ulcer,  which  becomes  covered  by  an 

■ opaque  cicatrice  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  saturnine  applications. 
1 Hence,  in  every  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  these  applications  are 
'totally  inadmissible.  The  deep  ulcer  is  apt  to  become  covered  with 
red  vessels,  before  it  heals  up,  especially  if  it  be  the  result  of  any 

I chemical  injury.  Deep  scrofulous  ulcer  is  sc«netimes  attended  with 
j onyx.  I have  also  seen  a deposition  of  puriform  lymph  into  the 
{ anterior  chamber,  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  attend 
! such  cases.  (See  Case  218.) 

The  cicatrice  which  follows  the  healing  up  of  a deep  ulcer  is 
.generally  opaque,  but  sometimes,  from  the  first,  transparent,  so  as 
i to  form  a mere  dimple  in  the  cornea.  When  the  cicatrice  is  opaque, 
I the  centre  of  it  presents  a yellowish-white  colour,  while  the  circum- 
I ference  is  more  of  a grayish-white.  Such  a cicatrice  or  leucoma 
I can  seldom  be  completely  removed. 

h,  2.  There  is  one  peculiar  appearance  of  the  cornea,  which  must 
< not  be  confounded  with  these  ulcers;  namely,  that  state  of  it  which 

i 
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follows  the  absorption  of  a phlyctenula  or  pustule.  The  result  of 
such  absorption  is  a small  dimple,  still  smoother  and  more  trans- 
parent than  the  similar  appearance  which  sometimes  occurs  after  the 
healing  up  of  a deep  ulcer,  being,  in  fact,  covered  by  the  conjunc- 
tiva, which  has  fallen  down  into  the  little  depression,  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  contents  of  the  phlyctenula  or  pustule. 

3.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  progress  of  a deep  ulcer  is 
arrested  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  or  that  this  mem- 
brane, after  having  been  penetrated  by  the  ulcer,  heals  up,  but,  in 
either  case,  being  unable  by  itself  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  it  is  protruded  through  the  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a vesicle, 
constituting  what  is  termed  hernia  of  the  cornea.  This  protrusion 
sometimes  takes  place  to  a very  great  extent,  assuming  a conical 
form,  and  rising  so  far  above  the  natural  level  of  the  cornea,  as  with 
difficulty  to  be  covered  by  the  eyelids.  We  are  obliged  to  remove 
it  with  the  scissors,  or  destroy  it  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  a similar  protrusion  is  apt  to  return 
again  and  again,  even  in  the  course  of  a few  days  after  we  have 
completely  removed  the  preceding,  till  at  length  the  cicatrized  cor- 
nea attains  a degree  of  firmness  sufficient  to  support  the  aqueous 
humour. 

4.  When  an  ulcer  fairly  penetrates  through  the  cornea,  the 
aqueous  humour  is  suddenly  discharged,  the  iris  falls  forward,  and 
but  too  often  becoming  engaged  in  the  ulcer,  protrudes  through  it, 
forming  a small  black  point  like  the  head  of  a fly,  whence  the  name, 
myocephalon,  which  is  bestowed  on  this  hernia  of  the  iris.  The  bit 
of  iris,  winch  protrudes,  speedily  adheres  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcer, 
and,  as  the  inflammation  subsides,  contracts,  and  becomes  covered 
by  an  opaque  cicatrice.  But  should  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  in- 
crease after  this  accident,  so  that  more  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed, 
and  more  of  the  iris  protruded,  the  latter,  covered  by  a pseudo- 
cornea, is  very  apt  to  form  a staphyloma. 

5.  Artificial  wounds  of  the  cornea,  such  as  the  section  made  for 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  sometimes  remain  long  open,  and  threaten 
to  become  callous  and  fistulous.  A perforating  ulcer  of  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  may  fall  into  a similar  state,  and  allow  the  aqueous 
humour  to  drain  away  for  a number  of  days.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  instances  of  fistula  of  the  cornea ; but  the  most  remark- 
able affection  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  manner  described  at  page 
334. 

Both  kinds  of  ulcer,  of  the  cornea,  but  especially  the  deep,  are 
usually  attended  by  much  intolerance  of  light,  and  a gush  of  burning 
tears  on  opening  the  eyelids. 

The  subjects  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  especially  of  the  deep 
ulcer,  are  rarely  robust  or  iu  a good  state  of  general  health.  On 
the  contrary,  they  frequently  present  the  indubitable  signs  of  great 
weakness,  and  sometimes  even  of  inanition.  In  emaciated  infants, 
particularly,  I bave  repeatedly  seen  the  cornea  of  one  or  both  eyes 
become  thin  and  prominent,  and  give  way,  without  much,  and  even 
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jithout  any  apparent  inflammation.  The  wasted  state  of  the  body 
such  subjects  arose  from  various  causes,  as  chronic  diarrhcua, 
jiough  following  measles,  and  syphilis.  In  1832,  I saw  several  in- 
jjances  of  the  same  destructive  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  occurring 
ffter  malignant  cholera.  I have  sometimes  been  led  to  compare  the 
Siiate  of  such  eyes  to  those  of  the  dogs  in  Magendie’s  experiments, 
llhich  being  fed,  or  rather  starved,  on  white  sugar  and  distilled 
;aater,  died  from  exhaustion,  their  death  being  preceded  by  perfor- 
ming ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  evacuation  of  the  humours.*  A similar 
cate  of  the  cornea,  along  with  anaesthesia  of  the  eye,  sometimes  arises 
rom  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Treatment.  In  all  cases  we  endeavour,  of  course,  to  check  the 
(I'lcerative  process,  by  those  measures  which  are  fitted  for  subduing 
Joe  particular  ophthalmia  in  which  the  ulcer  has  taken  its  origin. 
Irhe  girl,  whose  case  I have  related  at  page  423,  was  in  a state  of 
rreat  debility  in  consequence  of  over-depletion.  Within  24  hours, 
hae  tonic  plan  of  treatment  arrested  the  progress  of  a deep  ulcer 
rn  the  cornea.  In  chronic -superficial  ulcer,  which  often  proves 
ery  tedious,  calomel,  given  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  is  sometimes 
lecessary.  In  almost  all  cases  of  ulcerated  cornea,  counter-irritation 
/ill  be  found  useful.  As  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eye  abates,  the 
^latient  finds  the  pain  greatly  relieved.  We  now  observe  the  ulcer 
losing  its  purulent  appearance,  and  clearing,  its  edges  becoming 
jrmooth,  and  beginning  to  contract. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  ulcer  itself  proves  a prin- 
iipal  cause  of  prolonging  the  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  flow 
If  acrid  tears,  and  the  motions  of  the  eyelids,  constantly  irritating 
the  ulcer,  keep  it  from  healing,  and  greatly  augment  the  attending 
i^phthalmia.  In  such  a case,  there  is  one  method  of  treatment^ 
»vhich  is  eminently  useful,  and  that  is  the  coating  of  the  ulcer  in 
much  a way,  that  it  shall,  for  a time  at  least,  become  insensible.  This 
>s  generally  effected  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic,  in  solution 
or  in  substance,  which  kills  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  renders  it 
iible,  for  a time,  to  withstand  the  friction  of  the  eyelids  and  irrita- 
;;ion  of  the  tears.  This  treatment  is  much  superior,  as  an  anodyne, 
oo  any  sedative  lotion,  or  even  to  any  narcotic  taken  internally.  In 
the  interval  of  rest,  the  healing  process  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
oefore  the  thin  slough  is  thrown  off,  which  is  formed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic,  we  find  that  the  ulcer  has  contracted.  W'^ere 
we  to  leave  the  case  here,  the  ulcer  would,  in  all  likelihood  again 
spread  and  penetrate  into  the  cornea.  As  soon,  then,  as  we 
observe  that  there  is  a renewal  of  pain  and  lacrymation,  and  that 
the  ulcer  is  assuming  a new  degree  of  opacity  and  irregularitv, 
the  caustic  must  be  re-applied. 

In  cases  of  superficial  ulcer,  the  best  means  of  applying  the  caustic 
is  by  touching  the  diseased  surface  with  a hair-pencil  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  from  4 to  10  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  Some  prefer  a solution  of  one  grain  of  muriate 
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of  mercury  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  to  which  is  added  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinurn  opii. 

The  deep  ulcer  is  better  managed,  in  general,  by  sharpening  a 
pencil  of  caustic,  and  touching  the  diseased  surface  with  it  for  an 
instant.  During  this  application,  the  upper  lid  is  to  be  kept  elevated, 
and  before  it  is  allowed  to  fall,  a little  water  is  to  be  dropped  upon 
the  cornea  from  a camel-hair  pencil. 

This  use  of  caustic  must  be  gone  about  cautiously,  and  had  re- 
course to  only  when  the  ulcer  betrays  no  disposition  to  heal  of  itself. 
Were  it  employed  in  every  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  in  every 
stage,  incalculable  injury  would  no  doubt  often  be  done.  Dr  Jacob’s 
observations  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Speaking 
of  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  he 
says,  “ When  applied  to  such  ulcers,  either  in  solution  or  substance, 
it  either  adheres  to,  or  becomes  entangled  in,  the  flocculent  surface, 
and  if  this  surface  be  not  a slough  and  completely  cast  off,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  rendered  black  or  brown  by  exposure,  becomes  per- 
manently fixed  as  the  ulcer  heals,  and  constitutes  an  indelible  dark 
speck.”^ 

The  caustic  is  to  be  applied  in  the  way  above  described,  if  hernia 
of  the  cornea  be  present,  or  if  the  cornea  be  completely  penetrated, 
and  hernia  of  the  iris  has  taken  place.  In  fistula  of  the  cornea,  also, 
after  snipping  off  the  projecting  portion  of  conjunctiva,  the  open- 
ing is  to  he  touched  freely  wdth  the  lunar  caustic  pencil.  When  a 
hernia  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  iris  projects  much,  it  may  also  be 
removed  with  the  scissors,  and  then  the  caustic  applied.  If  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer,  or  the  piece  of  protruding  substance,  be  just- 
whitened  by  the  action  of  the  nitras  argenti,  it  is,  in  general,  enough. 
We  ought  never  to  continue  the  contact,  so  as  to  cause  a slough  of 
any  considerable  thickness. 

When  there  is  a deep  ulcer  over  the  pupil,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour,  and  to  touch  the  ulcer 
with  the  solution  of  lunar  caustic.  In  such  cases,  originating  in 
traumatic,  and  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  I have  found  great  advan- 
tage.from  puncturing  the  cornea  near  its  edge.  Dr  Monteath  has 
recommended  a somewhat  different  practice,  and  one  which  I regard 
as  not  nearly  so  safe. 

“ A deep  scrofulous  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  nearly  penetrating  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  at  which  stage  there  is  almost  always 
pretty  acute  inflammation,  assuming  the  vascular  character,  is  very 
apt  to  induce  iritis,  and  secretion  of  pus  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, forming  hypopion.  This  is  a state  of  considerable  danger 
to  vision,  particularly  if  the  ulcer  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  pupil ; 
but,  wherever  it  may  be  situated,  I hardly  ever  fail  to  excite  a heal- 
ing action  in  the  ulcer,  and  to  give  an  immediate  check  to  the  hypo- 
pion and  inflammation  of  the  iris  by  the  following  treatment.  I he 
first  and  most  important  step,  is  to  perforate  the  remaining  layer, 
or  layers,  of  the  cornea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  with  an  iris- 
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ijivknife,  and  allow  the  aqueous  humour  to  flow  out,  and  the  anterior 
jtbhamber  to  collapse.  The  second,  is  to  give  a full  dose  of  calomel 
Jfland  opium  each  night,  till  the  mouth  is,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
jnafl’ected.  The  very  first  night  after  the  puncture,  the  patient  sleeps 
;;t.50undly,  which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  for  several  pre- 
Avious  nights  by  violent  supra-orbital  and  hemicranial  pain.  In  a 
liiay  or  two  after  this  trifling  operation,  the  ulcer  is  completely  filled 
,»with  coagulable  lymph,  which  even  overlaps  its  border  so  as  to  put 
; oon  the  appearance,  to  an  inexperienced  surgeon,  of  the  ulcer  being 
iSimuch  increased  in  size,  whereas,  it  is  the  most  favourable  circum- 
^fStance  that  could  happen,  because  the  redundant  lymph  is  removed 
by  absorption  in  a very  few  days.  In  proportion  as  the  lymph,  de- 
|K)Osited  in  the  ulcer,  becomes  organized,  the  integrity  and  natural 
•ijize  of  the  anterior  chamber  are  restored.  From  the  combined 
reflects  of  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  of  the  mercury, 
tr,he  iritis  is  rapidly  removed,  and  the  case  now  requires  merely  the 
ordinary  treatment  for  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  attended  with  an  ulcer 
non  the  cornea,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrences  in  oph- 
tthalmic  practice.”"* 

I regard  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  in  all  cases  of 
lileep,  and  even  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  superficial  ulcer,  near 
Ibhe  centre  of  the  cornea,  to  apply  belladonna,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
(iiilate  the  pupil.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  iris  may  readily  advance 
finto  contact  with  the  cornea,  even  when  the  ulcer  is  yet  far  from 
fcienetrating  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  become  adherent.  The 
r^ood  effects  of  belladonna  in  freeing  the  iris,  even  after  it  had  be- 
come involved  in  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
base  of  James  Tassre,  which  I have  related  at  page  423.  I have 
^repeatedly  witnessed  the  same  happy  result,  under  similar  circuin- 
Ettances.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  iris  protrudes  near  the  edge 
P)f  the  cornea,  belladonna  appears  rather  to  favour  a farther  prolap- 
EBUs,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided. 

When  we  meet  with  an  ulcer  which  has  been  touched  with  the 
fiicetate  of  lead,  a remedy  often  recommended  by  ignorant  people  in 


erases  of  sore  eyes,  we  ought  with  the  small  silver  spatula,  to  en- 
fdeavour  to  remove  the  white  deposit  which  we  find  adhering  to  the 
Burface  of  the  ulcer,  else  it  may  become  indelibly  incorporated  with 
Jkhe  cicatrice,  forming  a peculiar  chalk-like  speck,  which  may  never 
Vafterwards  be  capable  of  being  removed  either  by  absorption  or  oper- 
ation. This  attempt,  however,  must  be  made  with  great  caution, 
plest  we  cause  a large  opacity  of  a different  character,  viz.  from  ad- 
ditional loss  of  substance  of  the  cornea. 

Prognosis.  In  all  cases  of  deep  ulcer,  we  ought  to  forewarn  the 
^ipatient  of  the  opacity  of  the  cicatrice,  and  the  consequent  deformity, 
;iand,  it  may  be,  abridgment,  or  even  loss,  of  sight.  Even  when  the 
iulcer  is  superficial,  it  is  proper  to  pronounce  a cautious  prognosis;  for, 
|tthough  the  conjunctiva  of  the  cornea  is  usually  regenerated,  so  as 
I'not  to  impair  the  cornea’s  transparency,  this  is  by  no  means  always 
I' the  case. 
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SECTION  IV SPECKS  OH  OPACITIES  OF  THE  COHNEA NEBULA 

ALBUGO LEUCOMA. 

Specks  of  the  cornea  are  distinguished  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  degree  of  opacity  and  density  whicli  they  present, 
and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  originate. 

1.  Nebula  is  the  slightest  degree.  It  resides  most  frequently  in 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  cornea ; occasionally  it  has  its  seat  in  the 
lining  membrane  ; rarely  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  A 
general  nebulous  state  of  the  cornea  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
the  consequence  of  pressure  merely,  from  preternatural  increase  of 
the  aqueous  humour.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
serous  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea ; in  others,  to  arise 
from  fibrine  deposited  in  the  substance  either  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cornea,  or  of  its  conjunctival  covering,  or  between  one  or 
other  of  these  membranes,  and  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea. 
Nebula  includes  only  those  opacities  of  the  cornea  which  are  cloudy 
or  hazy.  This  kind  of  speck  is  usually  also  extensive,  and  undefined, 
becoming  less  and  less  opaque  toward  its  edges,  and  often  affecting 
the  whole  cornea. 

Nebula  is  a frequent  consequence  of  puro-mucous  ophthalmia,; 
but  its  most  common  cause  is  scrofulous  corneitis.  The  inflamma- 
tion produced  by  inverted  or  supernumerary  eyelashes,  or  inverted 
eyelids,  and  that  arising  from  sarcomatous  or  granular  conjunctiva, 
are  'also  abundant  sources  of  nebula.  Depending  on  the  latter 
causes,  this  opacity  will  require  for  its  removal,  the  cure  of  the 
disease  of  the  eyelid,  and  will  not  be  at  all  benefited  by  any  remedies 
directed  against  the  state  of  the  cornea  merely.  Whenever  we  find 
the  upper  half  of  the  cornea  nebulous,  and  especially  nebulous  and 
vascular,  we  may  suspect  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid  to  be 
granular. 

2.  Whenever  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  any  part  of  the  cornea  is 
so  dense  as  to  present  a pearly  appearance,  the  name  of  nebula  is 
changed  for  that  of  albugo. 

This  sort  of  speck  has  its  seat  most  frequently  under  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  cornea.  The  lymph  effused  forms  an  opaque  spot, 
generally  circular  or  oval,  more  dense  usually  in  the  centre  than 
towards  the  circumference,  but  in  some  rare  cases  presenting  the  | 
appearance  of  a ring. 
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The  common  source'of  albugo  is  a phlyctenula  or  a pustule  on  the 
[•cornea,  which  has  receded  without  bursting.  Like  every  other 
[labscess,  these  minute  ones  may  be  regarded  as  cavities  formed  by 
[the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  containing  pus.  The  sphere 
[>Df  lymph  which  surrounds  the  pus  appears  to  be  formed  for  the 
ppurpose  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  disease.  When  the  pustule 
ddisappears  without  bursting,  the  contained  matter  being  absorbed, 
tlhe  sphere  of  lymph  remains  for  a time,  or,  it  may  be,  forms  a 
[ipermanent  speck. 

Another  source  of  albugo  is  where  the  pus  of  an  onyx  is  either 
mbsorbed,  or  evacuated  by  the  knife.  Onyx  or  abscess  of  the  cornea 
ias  always  attended  by  more  or  less  lymphatic  effusion  ; and  after  the 

Ripus  is  dispersed,  the  laminae  of  the  cornea  which  were  separated  by 
its  presence  are  re-united  by  the  process  of  adhesion,  which  cannot 
)[)De  accomplished  without  a new  secretion  of  lymph. 

} Albugo  may  sometimes  be  observed  with  numerous  red  vessels 
rrunning  into  it  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  extremely  apt,  wdien 
tkhis  is  the  case,  to  spread  and  to  push  across  the  cornea.  This 
nasculaj'  albugo  is  occasionally  very  obstinate.  It  is  always  some- 
what, and  not  unfrequently  much  and  abruptly,  elevated  above  the 
Idevel  of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  corneae,  through  which  the 
rred  vessels  run,  is  much  thickened.  In  some  cases,  these  vessels 
[lire  so  numerous,  as  to  make  the  albugo  appear  red,  with  patches 
)if  white  in  the  interstices.  W’^e  meet  with  this  variety  of  albugo  in 
sGcrofulous  adults,  and  sometimes  in  children.  The  shrinking  and 
disappearance  of  the  red  vessels  which  feed  it  afford  ground  to 
■lelieve  that  the  albugo  will  cease  to  spread ; but  it  is  rarely  the 
i iase  that  the  speck  itself  totally  disappears.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
^3t^oyed  by  spontaneous  ulceration. 

3.  A third  sort  of  speck  is  called  leucoma,  and  is  always  the  re- 
built of  cicatrization.  A loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea  by  ulceration, 
Bind  a partial  filling  up  of  that  loss  by  granulation,  always  precedes 
:i.he  formation  of  leucoma,  which  indeed  is  synonymous  with  opaque 
reicatrice. 

■ Leucoma  may  in  general  be  known  by  its  contracted  and  circum- 
scribed appearance.  Albugo  is  more  diffused.  Leucoma  is  often 
'depressed  at  its  centre,  and  is  frequently  combined  with  partial 
I 'ldhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea. 

Prognosis  and  treatment.  All  the  three  kinds  of  speck,  nebula, 
ilbugo,  and  leucoma,  have  a natural  tendency  to  disperse,  as  soon  as 
li.he  disease  which  has  given  rise  to  them,  begins  to  subside ; and 
( hat  whether  they  depend  on  primary  inflammation  spreading  to  the 
mrnea,  or  secondary  inflammation  of  that  part,  arising  from  the 
rritation  of  inverted  eyelashes  or  granular  conjunctiva.  We  must, 
;hen,  in  every  case  endeavour  to  remove  the  ophthalmia,  or  the 
I mechanical  irritation  on  which  the  opacity  depends,  assured  that  if 
P ve  succeed  in  this,  nature  by  the  process  of  absorption  will  sooner 
f or  later  accomplish  the  whole  amount  of  recovery  which  is  possible. 
I In  children  and  young  persons,  many  very  dense  and  extensive 
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specks  are  removed  in  the  natural  progress  of  growth,  which  would 
be  quite  irremovable  in  adult  life. 

Demours  is  of  opinion  that  the  cornea  grows  from  its  circum- 
ference, and  relates,  in  support  of  this  idea,  the  case  of  a child, 
who,  at  the  age  of  six  months,  had  an  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
followed  by  abscess  of  the  cornea,  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour 
and  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  near  its  edge.  At  the  age 
of  eight  years,  this  adhesion  was  at  the  distance  of  a line  only  from 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  whence  it  follows  that  the  growth  of  the 
cornea  had  taken  place  between  the  adhesion  and  the  edge  of  the 
sclerotica.* 

Leucomata  clear  at  the  circumference,  and  shrink  towards  the 
centre.  If  a leucoma  be  attended  with  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  in  proportion  as  the  clearing  of  the 
circumferential  portion  of  the  cornea  proceeds,  the  iris  comes  into 
view,  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  cornea,  and  as  the  growth  of 
the  latter  goes  on  from  circmnference  to  centre,  the  iris  is  apt  to 
be  lacerated  here  and  there,  so  that  light  penetrates  through  the 
torn  places  and  reaches  the  interior  of  the  eye,  vision  in  some  mea- 
sure improving  from  this  cause. 

We  are  able,  by  various  applications,  to  hasten  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  in  the  removal  of  specks,  especially  if  the  applications  in 
question  be  employed  at  the  proper  time.  If  we  commence  their 
use  too  soon,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  cause  of  the  opacity  be  sub- 
dued, we  shall  often  not  merely  torment  the  patient  unnecessarily, 
but  actually  impede  the  cure.  For  instance,  suppose  that  in  a case 
of  albugo,  arising  from  scrofulous  corneitis,  and  still  attended  by  a 
considerable  vascularity,  the  practitioner  forthwith  began  to  attack 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea  with  stimulating  powders,  and  solutions 
of  irritating  or  caustic  substances,  not  only  would  he  fail  in  effecting 
his  object,  but  run  a great  chance  of  rendering  his  patient  totally 
blind.  But  if  he  began  by  combating  the  inflammation  which  still 
lingered  in  the  eye,  and  that  chiefly  by  constitutional  remedies,  not 
merely  would  he  witness  the  dispersion  of  the  redness,  but  he  would 
find  the  cornea  begin  to  clear,  and  day  after  day  a little  more  of  the 
effused  lymph  being  removed,  the  patient’s  vision  would  proportion- 
ably  improve. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  the  internal  and  constitu- 
tional remedies  which  do  good  in  cases  of  specks  of  the  cornea,  are 
those  which  operate  in  removing  the  ophthalraiae  in  which  the 
opacities  have  originated ; and  the  same  observation  holds  good  in 
regard  to  the  local  remedies  also.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
both  general  and  local  means  peculiarly  adapted  for  hastening  the 
absorption  of  opaque  depositions  in  the  cornea.  Mercury  is  a 
general  remedy  of  this  kind.  Some  opacities  yield  only  after  the 
use  of  country  air  and  generous  diet. 

When  we  find  that  the  process  of  clearing  has  begun,  we  inay 
often  greatly  assist  it  by  such  means  as  the  following:  a solution  of 
from  2 to  10  grains  of  lunar  caustic,  or  from  1 to  2 grains  of  cor- 
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■osive  sublimate,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water;  vinura  opii,  pure  or 
iiiluted;  red  precipitate  salve,  of  various  strengths;  a finely  levigated 
lowder,  consisting  of  1 drachm  of  red  precipitate,  and  an  ounce  of 
rhite  sugar.  The  powder  is  to  be  blown  into  the  eye  with  a quill; 
;.ie  salve  is  to  be  introduced  behind  the  upper  lid,  and  rubbed  on  the 
[lornea  by  moving  the  lid  with  the  finger  in  various  directions ; the 
>blutions  may  either  be  dropped  in  by  means  of  a camel-hair  pencil, 
rr  injected  over  the  surface  of  the  eye  with  a syringe.  One  only 
if  these  applications  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  used  daily  ; but  when 
!iie  eye  is  less  sensitive  to  stimulants  than  common,  one  of  them  may 
i?e  applied  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  bedtime. 

Besides  the  substances  above  enumerated,  many  others  have  been 
celebrated  for  removing  specks.  Mead  recommended^  equal  parts 
I f pounded  glass  and  white  sugar-candy,  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
"Owder.  He  thought  this  wore  oft’  the  speck  by  its  inciding  quality. 
Ifoolutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  or  ammoniaret  of  copper, 
arbonate  of  potass,  or  sulphate  of  cadmium  ; hydriodate  of  potass, 

1 solution,  or  in  salve ; the  bile  of  various  animals,  bear’s  grease, 
nnd  the  juice  of  the  gryllus  domesticus;  walnut  oil,  and  oil  of  lemon 
^eel,  have  all  had  their  advocates. 

The  solution  of  lunar  caustic  is  regarded  by  many  as  specific  for 
ibose  specks,  which  are  removable  by  excited  absorption,  so  that 
hhey  keep  this  solution  ready  by  them  for  all  such  cases.  Dr  Ryan 
tccommends^  an  ointment  of  1 drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  1 
vunce  of  axunge,  as  more  efficacious  and  less  painful  than  a ten- 
rrains’  solution.  It  will  be  found  advantageous,  however,  to  change 
hhe  stimulant,  after  it  has  been  continued  for  some  time. 

In  all  our  endeavours  to  remove  opacities  of  the  cornea,  it  is 
oecessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  points  of  importance  are  the 
weriod  of  the  disease  at  which  stimulants  are  likely  to  prove  useful, 
!.nd  the  regular  and  frequent  employment  of  the  stimulating  sub- 
ttance  or  substances  selected.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  whether 
' he  substance  used  acts  mechanically  or  chemically,  it  merely  excites 
lan  increasing  activity  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  is  followed  by 
“ he  absorption  of  the  opaque  deposition. 

There  are  few  cases  of  speck,  which  are  not  benefited  by  a blister 
iept  open  behind  the  ear,  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  by  re- 
^)eated  scarifications  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids. 

I Imve  often  found  vascular  albugo  intractable,  unless  the  vessels 
•unning  into  the  speck  were  divided,  and  the  gums  affected  by  the 
idministration  of  mercury.  The  best  mode  of  dividing  the  fasciculus 
of  vessels  is  to  lay  hold  of  a fold  of  the  conjunctiva  with  a small 
oair  of  hooked  forceps,  and  snip  it  off  with  the  scissors.  If  the 
enlarged  vessels  have  escaped  division  in  this  way,  a small  hook 
may  now  be  easily  introduced  beneath  them,  so  as  to  raise  them 
'within  grasp  of  the  scissors.  In  children,  this  plan  is  generally 
impracticable  on  account  of  their  resistance  and  the  smallness  of 
their  palpebral  aperture.  Considerable  bleeding  follows  this  opera- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations.  A strong 
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s.ilve  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  red 
in  vascular  albugo. 

The  vulgar  have  a notion  that  specks  can  be  removed  by  opcra-^ 
tion,  but  by  medical  men  this  has  generally  been  regarded  as  im- 
jmssible.  Mead,  indeed,  speaks'*  of  paring  specks  every  day  with  a 
knife,  and  Darwin®  of  trephining  them,  while  Dieffenbach®  has 
actually  cut  out  a leucoma  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  brought  [ 
the  edges  of  the  incision  together  with  sutures.  Notwithstanding  ; 
such  high  authorities,  we  may  safely  regard  as  generally  iinpracticablejii 
any  attempt  to  operate  on  specks  of  the  cornea,  except  when  theJ/J 
opacity  is  merely  a crust  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  lead  deposited  on][f 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  a solutions  ^ 
of  acetas  plurnbi  having  been  employed  as  a collyrium.  It  some-) i 
times  happens  that  such  a crust  remains  after  the  ulcer  is  cicatrized, j 
and  I have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  lifting  it  oft'  with  the  sharp  points 
of  a probe,  leaving  the  cornea  beneath  nebulous  merely,  and  sus-t'^ 
ceptible  of  clearing  completely  under  the  continued  application  of^ 
vinum  opii.  '4 

f 


precipitate,  proves  highly  useful' 


■ Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yciix  ; Tome  i.  p.  54 ; Paris,  1818.  Sec  Case  1-14.1' 
^ Medical  Works  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D,  j).  538  ; London,  1762.  V 

^ Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  King  and! 
(Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland;  Vol.  iv.  p.  257 ; Dublin,  1824.  | 

* Op.  Cit.  p.  539,  j 

^ Zoonomia,  Vol.  iii,  p.  71  ; London,  1801.  . J 

<’  Ammon’s  Zcitschrift  IVir  die  Ophthalniologie ; Vol.  i.  p.  177  ; Dresden,  1831. J 
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SECTION  V, — GRANULAR  CONJUNCTIVA.*  | 

In  treating  of  the  puro-mucous  ophthalmiae,  I have  repeatedljl 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  thickened,  fleshy,  and  rough  state  of , 
the  dining  membrane  of  the  lids  and  especially  of  the  upper  lid,1 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  granular  conjunctiva^  and  which  is] 
so  frequent  and  so  troublesome  a sequela  of  those  ophthalmise.  At] 
page  386,  I have  made  some  remarks  on  the  sense  in  which  the  terna] 
granular  is  to  be  taken,  and  on  the  impropriety  of  calling  the  pro- 
minences of  the  conjunctiva  which  exist  in  this  disease,  granulattons. 

I have  stated,  also,  that  I consider  the  prominences  in  question  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  enlarged  papillm  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
'rhese°papilla?  are  visible  under  the  microscope,  although  the  con- 
junctiva is  not  injected;  in  a well  injected  preparation,  they  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Whatever  is  the  function  of  the  papilla 
of  the  natural  conjunctiva,®  whether  they  be  mucous  glands  as  Dr 
Mliller,  of  Bensberg,  thinks,*  or  nervous  papillae,  as  Dr  Tble®  con- 
siders them,  the  prominences  which  constitute  the  disease  termed 
granular  conjunctiva,  arc  nothing  more  than  these  papillae  in  a 
state  of  hypertrophy  from  inflammation. 
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The  granular  prominences  vary  in  degree  in  different  cases.  In 
some,  they  are  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
in  others,  the  grains  are  as  large  as  hemp-seeds.  The  seat  of 
the  granular  prominences  is  the  internal  surface  of  the  tarsi,  and 
chiefly  of  the  upper  tarsus.  The  rest  of  the  conjunctiva  may  present 
a red  and  swoln  appearance;  but  is  not  really  granular.  Very  often, 
there  is  a row  of  very  prominent,  pale  and  hard  granules,  at  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  upper  tarsus. 

The  conjunctiva  in  the  granular  state,  secretes  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  mucus,  which,  on  any  additional  irritation  of  the  system, 
as  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  any  local  irritation,  as  from 
cold  aftecting  the  eyes,  is  apt  to  become  again  puriform.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  contagious  power  of  the  original  ophthalmia 
appears  to  return. 

Rubbing  against  the  cornea,  the  granular  lids  keep  this  part  in  a 
state  of  constant  irritation,  so  that  it  becomes  vascular  and  nebulous, 
particularly  in  its  upper  half.  Should  the  case  be  neglected,  great 
thickening,  with  roughness  and  total  opacity  of  the  cornea,  may  be 
the  result.  The  cornea  assumes  somewhat  of  a greenish  hue ; viewed 
through  a magnifying  glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  dotted  over  with  minute 
depressions;  and  it  is  covered  with  prolongations  of  the  blood-vessels 
emerging  from  the  recti  muscles.  Though  the  vasculo-nebulous 
state  of  the  cornea,  now  described,  is  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  granular  condition  of  the  eyelids,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
ascribe  it  entirely  to  this  cause.  It  is,  no  doubt,  partly  an  immediate 
result  of  the  satne  inflammation,  which  has  ended  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  papillae  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

In  chronic  cases  of  granular  conjunctiva,  the  constitution  becomes 
affected,  the  patient  suffering  from  hectic  fever,  with  paleness, 
emaciation,  and  almost  a scorbutic  state  of  the  system.  The  frequent 
febrile  attacks  are  always  followed  by  increased  redness,  swelling 
and  roughness  of  the  conjunctiva.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
, vain  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the  local  affection,  unless  the  constitutional 
! ailment  is  removed.  When  it  is  found  impossible  to  remove  this, 

; the  patient  generally  falls  into  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Prognosis.  Although  by  sufficient  clothing,  proper  diet,  restriction 
■ from  intemperance,  good  air,  and  judicious  medical  treatment,  the 
; granular  state  of  the  lids,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  may,  in  general, 
be  removed,  and  vision  restored  ; yet,  if  the  patient  be  guilty  of  in- 
temperance, or  be  insufficiently  protected  from  cold  winds,  or  damp 
cold  weather,  relapses  will  almost  certainly  take  place,  attended  by 
renewed  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  puriform  discharge. 
Frequent  relapses,  especially  in  scrofulous  subjects,  may  at  last 
render  this  disease  incurable. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  which  I have  found  most  successful 
consists  in  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  application  of  escharo- 
tics,  counter-irritation,  and  the  use  of  tonics. 

The  eyelids  being  everted,  so  as  completely  to  expose  their  in- 
ternal surface,  the  scarification,  if  the  conjunctiva  is  very  vascular 
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and  sarcomatous,  is  to  be  conducted  as  has  been  stated  at  page  * 
360  ; if  it  is  not  so,  each  granular  prominence  is  to  be  divided  by  ft 
a small  crucial  incision,  or  the  membrane  cross-liatcbed  by  slight  If 
touches  of  the  lancet. 

Next  day,  or  two  or  more  days  after  the  scarification,  according  V 
to  circumstances,  the  lids  being  again  everted  as  before,  and  dried  ^ 
from  any  of  the  gleety  mucus  with  which  they  may  be  covered,  the 
lunar  caustic  pencil  is  to  be  brought  into  a single  rapid  contact 
with  the  prominences  which  we  wish  to  remove.  Before  allowing 
the  lids  to  be  replaced,  a little  warm  water  may  be  squirted  over  v ' 
the  surface  which  has  been  touched  with  the  caustic. 

It  is  advantageous  after  a time  to  change  the  lunar  caustic  for  ^ 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  may  be  more  liberally  applied.  The 
scarification  and  the  caustic  are  to  be  employed  alternately  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days.  Escharotics  and  stimulants  in  solution,  or  ' ; 
in  ointment,  are  also  useful;  as  lunar  caustic  solution,  strong  lunar 
caustic  salve,  red  precipitate  salve,  vinum  opii,  the  expressed  juice  of  | 
the  root  of  the  holcus  avenaceus,  &c.  These  assist  in  clearing  the  j 
cornea,  as  well  as  repressing  the  sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva. 

During  the  employment  of  these  remedies,  a blister  is  to  be  kept 
open  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

By  continuing  this  plan  of  treatment  wdth  regularity  for  some 
weeks,  I have  often  succeeded  in  removing  granular  conjunctiva 
after  it  had  resisted  a variety  of  other  less  methodical  modes  of 
treatment.  The  cure  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  attention  to  the 
dietetical  adjuvants  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  prognosis,  and 
by  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  sulphate  of  quina.  Soldiers,  after 
being  discharged,  are  often  cured  of  granular  conjunctiva,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  going  into  the  country,  and  there  continuing  the 
very  same  plan  of  treatment  which  had  proved  unsuccessful  in  a 
military  hospital. 

When  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  has  proceeded  to  a 
very  great  degree  of  exuberance,  and  continued  for  many  months, 
notwithstanding  a careful  trial  of  the  plan  of  treatment  now  ex- 
plained, it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a more  speedy  and 
eftectual  method  of  removal,  namely,  by  the  knife.®  The  eyelid  to 
be  operated  on  is  to  be  everted  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 
layer  of  indurated  conjunctiva  is  to  be  shaved  oft  by  means  of  a 
small  and  very  sharp  lancet-shaped  knife,  or  dissected  away  wdth 
the  scissors.  The  surface  exposed  by  the  operation  is  then  to  be 
touched  with  lunar  caustic. 

In  performing  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  removing 
more  than  the  mere  granular  layer.  If  more  than  this  is  taken 
away,  hard  and  irregular  cicatrices  are  left  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  lids,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  cornefe  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
less  prejudicial  than  those  of  the  disease  wdiich  has  been  removed. 


* Trachoma.  Plndurotes,  _ . . 

^ ‘ Hie  aftect.us  ctiam  sycosis  sen  palpebra  Jicosa  dicitur,  quia  interna  palpcbnE 
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superficies  ficus  cliscissi  adinstar  granulosa  evadit.’  Plenck  de  Morbis  Oculorum, 
p.  30  ; Viennse,  1777. 

3 Soemmerring’s  Abbildungen  des  menschlichen  Auges;  Tab.  ii.  fig.  14  ; Frank- 
furt am  Main,  1801. 

* Erfabrungssatze  liber  die  contagiose  oder  iigyptische"  Augenentziindung ; 
Mainz,  1821. 

* Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Krankheiten  der  Bindehaut  des  Auges;  Wein,  1828. 
® Sir  William  Read’s  Short  but  Exact  Account  of  all  the  Diseases  incident  to 

the  Eyes,  p.  96;  London,  1706. 


SECTION  VI. CONJUNCTIVAL  XEROMA  OR  XEROPHTHALMIA.' 

Case  238. — Agnes  Mackinnon,  aged  26,  applied  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary, 
on  the  26th  March  1833,  under  the  following  circumstances  ; — 

The  conjunctiva  of  both  eyes  was  red,  and  had  evidently  suffered  from  long- 
continued  inflammation.  The  right  conjunctiva  especially  was  of  a dark  red 
colour,  and,  where  it  passed  from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  eyeball,  of  an  olive  hue, 
from  the  frequent  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

The  left  conjunctiva  had  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  skinned  over,  being  in 
many  places  of  a whitish  colour,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  lid,  looking  as  if 
it  had  sufl'ered  cicatrization.  It  was  altogether  drier  than  natural,  and  seemed 
almost  destitute  of  its  proper  mucous  secretion.  The  patient  said  that  this  eye 
watered  much  less  than  the  right.  At  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  left  lower  lid, 
there  was  a tendency  to  symblepharon  ; the  conjunctiva,  when  the  patient  turned 
the  eye  upwards  and  outwards,  forming  a frenum,  which  prevented  the  free  motion 
of  the  eye.  There  was  slight  inversion  of  the  left  eyelids,  with  some  inverted 
eyelashes  rubbing  on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  Numerous  red  vessels  were 
I observed  winding  over  the  left  cornea. 

She  said  she  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  ophthalmia  for  eight  years ; th? 
1 first  attack  being  in  the  left  eye,  in  consequence  of  a stroke  with  a shuttle.  The 
? conjunctivffi  were  never  scarified,  nor  rubbed  with  solid  caustic;  and  she  never 
^ had  any  operation  performed  for  the  inverted  state  of  the  lids,  except  evulsion  of 
I the  faulty  eyelashes. 

!The  inverted  eyelashes  were  removed,  and  she  was  ordered  to  bathe  the  eyes 
i thrice  a-day  with  a tepid  solution  of  10  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  20 
1 grains  of  gum  arabic,  in  8 ounces  of  water. 

\ The  above  is  an  example  of  a very  peculiar  state  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  result  of  long-continued  and  ill-treated  inflammation  of  that 
membrane.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr  Travers,  under  the  name 
of  cuticular  conjunctiva.  He  mentions,^  that  he  had  seen  cases  of 
this  conversion  of  the  conjunctiva  into  a rugous  and  opaque  skin, 
go  the  length  of  knitting  the  lids  close  to  the  globe,  and  obliterating 
the  sinus  palpebrales.  While  he  places  it  among  the  sequelae  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  he  considers  it  as  imme- 
' diately  depending  on  an  obliteration  of  the  lacrymal  ducts ; a view 
t of  the  subject  previously  taken  by  Schmidt,  who  describes®  the  dis- 
t ease  under  the  name  of  xerophthalmos. 

The  most  recent  and  complete  account  of  this  diseased  state  of 
I the  conjunctiva,  we  owe  to  Dr  Ammon,  of  Dresden.  He  acknow- 
1 ledges,  however,  that  the  first  case  of  the  disease  which  he  had  an 
' opportunity  of  examining,  w'as  pointed  out  to  his  attention  by  Pro- 
I : fessor  Jager,  of  Erlangen  ; who,  in  one  of  his  clinical  reports,  had 
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spoken  of  this  affection  of  the  eye  under  the  name  of  Ueherhdutmg 
der  Conjunctiva. 

The  principal  symptoms  of  conjunctival  xeroma  maybe  gathered 
from  the  case  of  Mackinnon,  as  above  related.  I may  add,  how- 
ever, a few  remarks,  imbodying  what  seems  most  interesting  in  Dr 
Ammon’s  paper. 5.' 

Symptoms.  Although,  in  general,  the  conjunctiva  presents  a dark  f' 
red  colour,  and  has  a thickened,  rugous,  and  dusky  appearance,  it  is 
sometimes  whiter,  and  less  vascular  than  natural.  Even  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  red,  it  bleeds  much  less  than  its  colour  might  seem 
to  promise,  if  w'e  divide  it  with  the  lancet,  with  the  view  of  taking  ^ 
away  blood.  It  is  always  drier  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  looks  n 
as  if  it  were  skinned  over.  The  caruncula  lacrymalis  has  a dry,  f; 
smooth,  flat  appearance,  is  sometimes  whiter  than  natural,  and  is 
often  so  much  shrunk,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  The  puncta 
are  generally  contracted,  or  closed ; sometimes,  however,  dilated  f; 
and  paralyzed.  The  cornea  is  dull  and  nebulous,  with  red  vessels 
running  over  it.  The  eyelashes  are  few  and  dw'arfish,  and  there  k 
is  generally  some  degree  of  trichiasis,  or  of  entropium.  The  con-  | 
junctiva  often  presents  frena,  which  bind  the  lids  unnaturally  to  the  jjf 
eyeball,  and  the  fissura  palpebrarum  is  shortened.  Not  unfrequently  ^ 
the  conjunctiva  is  observed  to  ftill  into  folds,  around,  and  especially 
above  the  cornea.  If  the  conjunctiva  is  touched  with  the  finger,  it 
betrays  scarcely  any  sensibility.  The  Meibomian  secretion  is  less 
than  natural,  or  altogether  wanting.  The  lids  move  incompletely. 
The  patient  complains  of  a feeling  of  dryness,  and  sometimes  of 
sandiness  of  the  eye.  If  he  is  excited  to  weep,  no  tears  flow,  but 
the  eye  becomes  red  and  painful,  while  no  such  eflect  is  produced 
in  the  sound  eye.  The  sight  is  weak  ; but  becomes  somewhat 
stronger  and  clearer,  if  the  patient  wets  his  eye  with  saliva. 

Causes.  Long-continued  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  always 
precedes  conjunctival  xeroma.  In  the  course  of  the  inflammation, 
it  seems  indubitable,  both  from  the  aspect  of  the  membrane  and  the  ; 
other  symptoms,  that  the  secretory  structure  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
altered,  and  its  power  of  forming  mucus  thereby  partially  or  entirely  f 
lost.  The  kind  of  inflammation  most  apt  to  lead  to  this  change  in  i 
the  conjunctiva  is  the  scrofulo-catarrhal ; but  it  may  also  follow'  any  . 
chronic  conjunctivitis,  scrofulous,  catarrhal,  or  contagious.  Dr 
Ammon  suggests,  that  granular  conjunctiva  subsiding,  is  apt  to 
leave  the  conjunctiva  disposed  to  fall  into  xeroma.  The  one  is  an  J 
hypertrophy,  the  other  is  an  atrophy  of  the  mucous  tissue.  I am  i 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  most  frequent  origin  of  this  diseased  state  | 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  either  a totally  neglected  scrofulo-catarrhal  | 
ophthalmia,  or  one  treated  only  with  stimulants,  such  as  red  pre-  j 
cipitate  salve,  nitrate  of  silver  salve,  and  the  like.  Instead  of 
abating  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  proper  soothing  and 
emollient  applications,  and  by  the  local  detraction  of  blood,  it  has 
unfortunately  become  a too  common  practice  to  use  only  stimulants 
and  escharotics,  and  some  of  these  so  strong  that  they  probably  ) 
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destroy  the  mucous  texture  of  the  membrane  to  which  they 
, are  applied,  an  effect  followed,  after  some  time,  by  the  conversion 
of  the  conjunctiva  into  a mere  cuticular  covering.  I have  seen  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  partially  changed  in  the  same  way, 
so  as  to  present  numerous  white,  skinny,  unalterable  patches. 
Saturnine  applications  are,  probably,  in  many  cases,  the  cause  of 
xeroma ; for,  if  the  least  excoriation  exists  on  the  conjunctiva,  the 
lead,  precipitated  by  the  muriatic  acid  which  exists  in  the  tears  and 
I conjunctival  mucus,  instantly  fixes  on  the  excoriated  spot,  renders 
it  white  and  dry,  and  continues  long  or  permanently  adhering  to  it. 

Dr  Ammon,  finding  xeroma  often  attended  by  entropium,  has 
I come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  of  removing  a fold  of  skin, 
for  the  cure  of  the  latter,  may  often  be  the  cause  of  the  former,  the 
. excision  being  made  too  deep,  and  the  consequent  inflammation  ex- 
tending to  the  lacrymal  ducts.  But  it  is  a sufficient  answer  to  this 
notion,  that  we  meet  (as  in  Mackinnon)  with  this  disease  of  the 
• conjunctiva,  in  subjects  who  have  never  undergone  any  such  opera- 

I tion,  and  even  in  some  who  have  had  no  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 
That  the  lacrymal  ducts  are  sometimes  closed  in  xeroma,  I do  not 
mean  to  deny  ; on  the  contrary,  I think  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  lacrymal  and  conjunctival  xeroma  are  often  conjoined; 
but  may  not  the  same  chronic  mismanaged  inflammation,  or  the 

; same  violent  escharotic  applications,  which  destroy  the  secreting 
pores  of  the  conjunctiva,  close  also  the  mouths  of  the  lacrymal  ducts? 
Would  mere  closure  of  these  ducts,  with  an  otherwise  healthy  con- 
junctiva, give  rise  to  the  disease  now  under  our  consideration  ? I 
believe  not ; and  Dr  Ammon  seems  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  the  mucus  of  the  conjunctiva  and  not  the  tears,  which,  under 
t ordinary  circumstances,  keeps  the  eye  moist  and  the  cornea  pellucid. 
The  moisture  of  the  eye  and  the  clearness  of  the  cornea  are  pre- 
: served  even  after  the  lacrymal  gland  is  extirpated.  But  let  the  con- 
j junctiva  be  deprived  of  its  secreting  faculty,  not  merely  does  the 
i patient  complain  of  a feeling  of  dryness  in  the  eye,  and  move  it  with 

I I difficulty,  but  the  membrane  looks  like  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
jlhand,  and  the  cornea,  no  longer  guarded  against  the  effects  of  air, 
!!  I dust,  and  light,  becomes  opaque.  In  one  case,  which  fell  under  my 

I (observation,  the  conjunctiva  come®  presented  an  appearance  as  if 
j lit  had  been  a piece  of  silk  paper  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

4 Prognosis.  The  prognosis  in  conjunctival  xeroma  is  bad.  If  the 
^ I disease  is  not  checked,  blindness  will  be  the  result,  from  the  cornea 
I becoming  dry  and  opaque. 

I Treatment.  Dr  Ammon  found  cold  applications  hurtful  in  this 
I disease.  Tepid  ones  should  be  used,  and  ought  to  bear  some  re- 
I f semblance,  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  to  the  secretion 
I ' which  the  eye  has  lost,  and  which  there  is  little  hope  of  its  recover- 
,1  ing.  The  patient  sees  better  when  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
i moistened  with  some  such  collyrium  as  that  recommended  (page 
■-  '84)  for  lacrymal  xeroma.-  If  the  conjunctiva  be  very  red,  local 
blood-letting  will  afford  considerable  relief.  The  general  health  is 
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carefully  to  be  attended  to;  not  neglecting  the  trichiasis,  entropium, 
and  other  occasional  local  attendants  on  this  alfection  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Dividing  the  conjunctival  frena  is  of  no  use. 


■ For  an  account  of  Lacrymal  Xeroma  or  Xeroplithalmia,  see  page  84. 

2 Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  120  ; London,  1820. 

3 Ueber  die  Krankheiten  des  Thriinenorgans,  p.  55  ; Wien,  1803. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthahnologie  ; Vol.  i,  p.  05  ; Dresden,  1830.  Vol. 

pp.  381,  412  ; Dresden,  1832. 


II. 


SECTION  VII ANCHYLOBLEPHAIION  AND  SY.MBLEPHARON. 

A union  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  anchiyhhlcpharon,  and  a 
union  of  the  eyelids  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  symblepharon,  are  two 
diseased  states  which  may  occur  either  separately  or  together. 

The  edges  of  the  lids  may  unite  in  their  whole  length,  or  only  in 
part  of  their  extent,  and  that  generally  at  their  temporal  extremity. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  opening  at  their  nasal  angle. 
Symhlepharon  may  also  he  complete  or  incomplete  ; the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eyeball  being  united  with  the  whole  conjunctiva  of  one 
or  of  both  eyelids,  or  a similar  connexion  existing  only  in  a small 
extent.  These  modifications  have  considerable  influence  upon  the 
prognosis  and  method  of  cure  ; less,  however,  than  the  following. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  injured  edges  of  the  eyelids,  or  the 
surfaces  of  the  excoriated  or  ulcerated  conjunctiva,  being  left  for  a 
time  in  immediate  and  constant  apposition,  a close  and  intimate 
union  takes  place.  It  happens  as  often,  however,  that  coagulable 
lymph  is  effused  between  the  two  edges  or  two  surfaces,  and,  be-  • 
coming  organized,  forms  the  bond  of  the  morbid  connexion.  When 
the  lids  are  united  in  such  a manner,  we  find  a whitish,  uninter- 
rupted, firm  membrane,  obliterating  their  natural  opening ; and 
when  the  eyeball  is  adherent  to  one  or  both  lids  in  this  way,  the 
organized  coagulable  lymph  presents  itself  in  bands  of  almost  ten-' 
dinous  texture,  stretching  from  the  one  surface  to  the  other.  Some- 
times there  is  only  one  band  of  adhesion,  behind  which  the  probe 
may  be  passed.  These  bands  may  be  compared  in  some  respects 
to  those  partial  adhesions  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  between 
the  pleura  which  covers  the  lungs,  and  that  which  lines  the  chest ; 
but  in  one  respect  they  are  essentially  different,  namely,  that  as  the 
pleura  is  a serous  membrane,  these  adhesions  in  the  thorax  may 
take  place  even  upon  slight  inflammation,  whereas  the  conjunctiva, 
following  the  laws  to  which  all  mucous  membranes  are  subject,  will 
never  adhere  in  the  manner  described,  so  long  as  it  continues  entire. 
Were.mucous  membranes  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  serous 
membranes  in  this  respect,  the  dangers  to  which  life  is  exposed 
would  be  greatly  increased,  as  adhesions  between  the  opposite  sides 
of  all  the  hollow  viscera  would  be  continually  taking  place.  Nature 
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has  therefore  provided  that  no  mucous  membrane  can  become  ad- 
herent, so  long  as  its  surface  continues  entire ; and  accordingly  we 
find  that  till  it  is  wounded,  or  becomes  excoriated  or  ulcerated,  the 
I eyeball  never  contracts  adhesions  to  the  eyelids.  Indeed,  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  precedes  almost  every  case  of  symblepharon.  I have 
seen  no  case  of  symblepharon,  in  which  the  cornea  was  not  more  or 
less  involved,  and  had  not  previously  suffered  from  ulceration. 

Causes.  Anchyloblepharon  and  symblepharon  are  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  such  traumatic  inflammations  as  arise  from  burns,  or  from 
the  influence  of  escharotics;  although  any  other  ophthalmia,  pro- 
ductive of  excoriation  or  ulceration,  may  give  rise  to  these  conse- 
quences. They  occur  most  frequently  in  those  whose  eyes  have  been 
injured  by  hot  pieces  of  metal,  boiling  fluids,  concentrated  acids, 
or  quicklime,  and  in  those  who,  labouring  long  under  some  severe 
ophthalmia,  and  unable  to  softer  the  light,  or  to  procure  medical 
assistance,  have  lain  for  weeks  in  the  dark,  with  the  eyelids  constantly 
shut. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  various,  and  depends 
upon  the  possibility  of  completely  separating  the  morbid  adhesions, 
the  chance  of  preventing  them  from  returning,  and  the  apparent  or 
presumed  state  of  the  cornea. 

The  operation  for  anchyloblepharon  can  be  performed  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  only  when  it  is  not  complicated  with 
symblepharon  ; or  if  the  latter  be  present,  when  it  is  inconsiderable 
in  extent,  and  does  not  involve  the  cornea.  There  are  various 
means  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  One  is  to  take  hold  of  a fold  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  and  drawing  it  from  the  eyeball,  desire  the  patient 
i to  move  the  eye  as  much  as  he  can  from  side  to  side,  and  as  if  he 
1 were  opening  and  shutting  his  eyes.  By  this  means,  we  are  likely 
' not  merely  to  discover  the  existence,  but  to  ascertain  pretty  cor- 
i rectly  the  extent,  of  any  adhesion  between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids. 
A second  means  is  the  introduction  of  a small  probe  at  the  nasal 
angle  of  the  lids.  If  there  be  no  symblepharon,  the  probe  passes 
on  with  ease  to  the  temporal  angle,  whereas  when  adhesion  exists, 
the  opposition  to  the  point  of  the  instrument  lets  us  know  the  situ- 
ation and  extent  of  the  morbid  connexion.  A good  deal  may  be 
ascertained  also,  by  observing  the  degree  of  sensibility  to  light  which 
remains.  If  the  patient,  with  anchyloblepharon,  be  able  to  distin- 
guish various  gradations  of  light,  it  is  probable  that  no  morbid  ad- 
hesion involves  the  cornea,  and  that  this  part  remains  transparent. 
If  he  distinguishes  only  the  more  considerable  changes  of  light, 
while  the  slighter  gradations  escape  him,  we  must  operate  in  a de- 
gree of  uncertainty  regarding  the  state  of  the  cornea.  It  may  not 
be  adherent,  but  is  perhaps  in  some  measure  opaque.  If  there  is 

Ino  sensibility  to  light,  we  may  conclude  either  that  the  adhesion 
extends  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  probably  includes 
even  a considerable  portion  more  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  or  at 
■f  least  that  the  cornea,  by  the  same  inflammation  which  produced  the 
^ anchyloblepharon,  has  been  rendered  completely  opaque,  and  that 
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therefore  the  great  object  of  an  operation,  namely,  the  restoration 
of  sight,  cannot  be  obtained. 

We  will,  of  course,  recommend  the  patient  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion, when  the  case  appears  to  be  a simple  anchyloblepharon,  and 
we  judge  that  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  has  either  not  suffered  at  all, 
or  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  inflammation  in  which  the  anchy- 
loblepharon has  originated.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  sensibility 
to  light  is  extremely  indistinct  or  altogether  wanting,  or,  even  though 
the  sensibility  to  light  be  pretty  distinct,  if  the  eyeball  feels  to  the 
finger,  through  the  eyelid,  larger  or  smaller,  harder  or  softer,  than 
natural,  or  quite  irregular  on  its  surface,  we  will  be  cautious  in 
recommending  any  operation,  as  the  j)atient  would  thank  us  but 
little,  if  we  merely  brought  into  view  a useless  and  destroyed  eye, 
which  had  formerly  been  concealed. 

There  is  one  reason,  however,  which  may  sometimes  lead  us  to 
operate  for  symblepharon,  altogether  independently  of  any  hope  of 
restoring  sight.  If  the  one  eye  is  sound,  and  the  other  affected 
with  this  morbid  union,  the  patient  on  attempting  to  look  from  side 
to  side,  experiences  a disagreeable  or  even  painful  feeling  of  drag- 
ging in  the  eye  affected  with  symblepharon,  which  restrains,  in  some 
measure,  the  exercise  even  of  the  sound  eye.  To  relieve  this,  and 
with  no  view  of  restoring  the  sight,  I have  been  solicited  to  separate 
the  eyeball  from  morbid  connexions  with  the  eyelids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  meet  with  symblepharon  combined 
with  staphyloma,  and  here  also  we  may  be  obliged  to  operate  with- 
out any  reference  to  restoration  of  vision,  which  in  such  circum- 
stances is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  lids,  bound  down  to 
the  cornea,  resist  the  growing  staphyloma,  and  thereby  cause  a 
great  degree  of  pain,  which  we  relieve  for  a time  by  puncturing  the 
eye ; but  the  puncture  soon  closes,  the  staphyloma  again  presses 
against  the  lids,  the  pain  and  fever  return,  and  to  give  permanent 
relief,  we  are  forced,  first,  to  operate  for  the  symblepharon,  and 
immediately  after  to  remove  the  staphyloma. 

Treatment.  1.  The  operation  for  anchyloblepharon  requires  to  be 
performed  somewhat  differently,  according  as  the  eyelids  are  united 
immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of  a pseudo-membrane.  If 
they  are  united  immediately,  and  there  is  no  sufliicient  aperture  at 
their  nasal  extremity,  for  introducing  a small  grooved  director,  the 
assistant  takes  hold  of  the  upper  lid  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
so  as  to  form  a perpendicular  fold,  which  he  raises  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  eyeball,  while  the  operator,  with  his  left  hand,  does  the 
same  to  the  lower  lid.  With  a scalpel  the  operator  now  divides 
the  fold,  which  is  thus  formed,  by  a transverse  incision,  to  the  extent 
of  2 or  3 lines,  exactly  in  the  course  of  the  natural  opening  of  the 
lids.  Through  the  incision  thus  made,  the  director  being  passed, 
and  run  along  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  lids,  the  nasal  portion  of  the 
anchyloblepharon  is  to  be  divided  on  the  director,  which  is  then  to 
be  shifted  so  as  to  allow  the  temporal  portion  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  If  the  lids  present  a considerable  opening  at  their  inner 
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Lingle,  the  director  is  cat  once  introduced  tlirough  this,  and  the  an- 
diyloblepharon  divided.  After  the  central  opening  is  made  in  the 
unanner  described,  the  rest  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  witli 
idcissors. 

When  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  united  by  a pseudo-membrane, 
fve  perform,  first  of  all,  an  operation  similar  to  the  above,  only  that 
»ve  make  the  incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid,  leaving 
ihe  whole  of  the  pseudo-membrane  attached  to  the  upper.  Then 
;iaying  hold  of  the  membrane  with  a pair  of  forceps,  we  remove  it 
•completely  with  the  scissors. 

This  may  appefir  a very  precise  sort  of  operation ; but  the  pre- 
cision of  the  operation  is  nothing,  compared  with  that  which  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  in  the  after-treatment.  Our  care  may  be  said 
• 0 commence  at  the  moment  when  the  operation  is  finished,  for  its 
luccess  depends  entirely  upon  our  preventing  the  re-union  of  the 
iceparated  lids,  or,  in  other  words,  ujmn  their  edges  becoming  quickly 
’skinned  over,  without  much  inflammation  or  suppuration.  If  this 
Uoes  not  take  place,  they  unite  again  either  immediately,  or  by  a 
uew  pseudo-membrane.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  we  ought  to  per- 
lorm  the  operation  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  after  the  patient  has 
laad  a good  night’s  rest,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  remain  the 
iionger  without  sleep  after  the  operation,  and  thus  any  long-con- 
iinued  approximation  of  the  eyelids  be  prevented.  The  edges  ought 
■ 0 be  besmeared  with  tutty  ointment,  and  an  assistant  should  sit 
oy  the  patient  during  the  first  night  after  the  operation,  and  fre- 
l^uently  repeat  the  application.  With  all  this  care,  some  re-ad- 
.’lesion  is  still  apt  to  form  in  the  temporal  angle,  to  prevent  which, 
he  patient  should  be  awakened  repeatedly  during  the  night,  and 
.made  to  open  his  eyes  as  widely  as  he  can,  and  this  he  should  also 
I'lo  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.  From  day  to  day,  the  di- 
ivided  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  so  as 
0 prevent  granulation,  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  re-union, 
i Dr  Schindler  relates*  a case  which  he  cured  by  embracing  the 
bnchyloblepharon  in  two  ligatures,  which  made  their  way  through 
tiy  the  thi/;d  day. 

2.  When  a case  of  simple  symblepharon  presents  itself,  it  is  not 
blifficult  to  determine  whether  we  can  undertake  an  operation  with 
laopes  of  success.  We  see  distinctly  in  what  condition  the  cornea 
i s,  and  can  judge  what  will  be  the  effects  of  dividing  the  morbid 
!.  idhesions. 

If  the  union  be  immediate,  the  assistant  draws  the  upper  eyelid 
ipwards,  and  from  the  eyeball  as  much  as  possible,  while  the  opera- 
or  draws  the  lower  eyelid  downwards,  in  order  that  the  united  places 
‘oeing  brought  into  view  in  their  whole  extent,  and  put  on  the  stretch, 
' nay  be  the  more  easily  and  accurately  divided.  This  is  to  be 
iccomplished  with  a small  scalpel.  The  external  edge  of  the  union 
I s always  the  firmest  part,  the  interior  parts  being  much  looser. 
* Ouring  the  separation,  we  must  carefully  avoid  injuring  the  carti- 
' 2 o 
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lages  of  the  eyelids  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sclerotica  and  cornea 
on  the  other. 

If  th^  syrablepharon  exists  through  the  medium  of  bands  of 
organized  coagulable  lymph,  after  putting  the  parts  on  the  stretch 
as  in  the  last  case,  we  must  endeavour  to  cut  away  the  bands  as  close 
to  the  eyeball  as  possible,  and  then  laying  hold  of  them  with  a pair 
of  hooked  forceps,  dissect  them  cautiously  from  the  eyelids. 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  liability  of  anchyloblepharon 
to  recur  after  the  operation,  is  applicable  to  the  present  case,  only 
that  here  it  seems  almost  impossible  by  any  contrivance  to  prevent 
the  contact  of  the  two  raw  surfaces.  One  of  my  pupils  suggested 
to  me  an  artificial  eye,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  re-union.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  not  even 
this  could  be  borne,  and  that  we  must  trust  to  the  use  of  the  colly- 
rium  and  ointment  above-mentioned,  and  to  very  frequent  motion 
of  the  eye.  Unless  when  the  union  is  extremely  limited  in  extent, 
we  need  not  expect  to  perform  the  operation  for  symblepharon, 
without  the  re-appearance  of  some  bands  of  adhesion,  which  will 
require  to  be  removed  by  a second  operation.  Celsus  confesses,^ 
that  he  never  saw  any  one  cured  by  the  operation ; and  states  that 
Meges,  who  had  tried  it  many  times,  avowed  that  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded, but  that  the  eyelids  had  constantly  become  again  adherent 
to  the  eyeball. 

Hildanus  records  a case  of  partial  union  of  the  upper  eyelid  to 
the  eyeball,  the  consequence  of  a wound  through  the  eyelid,  with  a 
sword,  which  at  the  same  time  touched  the  cornea  and  deprived  the 
eye  of  sight.  The  patient  was  afraid  of  allowing  the  adhesion  to 
be  divided  with  the  knife,  lest  the  eye  should  be  opened  and  the 
humours  evacuated.  As  a probe  could  be  passed  behind  the  syra- 
blepharon, Hildanus  surrounded  it  with  a silk  thread,  to  which  he 
appended  a small  leaden  weight.  The  symblepharon  was  divided 
by  the  pressure  of  the  thread,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  day.® 


•> 


* Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologie  ; Vol.  v.  p.  59 ; Heidelberg,  | 
1835.  'i 

2 De  Re  Medica;  Lib.  vii.  Pars  ii.  Cap.  1.  Sec.  2. 

3 Guilhelmi  Fabricii  Hildani  Opera  Omnia;  p.  502;  Franco furti  ad  Mcenuni, 

1646.  1 
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SECTION  VIII. — SYNECHIA.' 

The  term  synechia  is  employed  to  signify  any  morbid  adhesion  of 
the  iris.  When  the  adhesion  is  to  the  cornea,  it  is  termed  synechia  \ 
anterior.  This  may  result  from  a penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea, 
from  ulcerative  inflammation  of  that  part,  ending  in  perforation  into 
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tthc  anterior  chamber,  and  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  even 
ffrom  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  iris,  without  any  perforation  of 
tthe  former.  When  the  adhesion  is  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
il'iens,  it  is  termed  synechia  posterior.  This  is  a frequent  consequence 
joof  iritis. 

i In  synechia  anterior  of  limited  extent,  the  adhesion  may  some- 
^limes  be  separated  by  means  of  a needle  introduced  through  the 
S3omea,  or  the  adherent  part  may  be  cut  across,  as  I shall  explain 
umore  fully  under  the  head  of  Artificial  pupil. 

In  synechia  posterior,  even  when  apparently  the  whole  circum- 
^ference  of  the  contracted  pupil  is  embraced  in  the  adhesion,  it 
ssometimes  happens  in  the  course  of  months,  or  years,  that  a minute 
jtportion  of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  becomes  free,  and  a restoration  to 
^vision  unexpectedly  takes  place.^  In  the  case  of  an  old  man  about 
whom  I was  consulted,  a separation  of  this  kind  seemed  to  have 
|nappened  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  pupil,  20  years  after 
jlbhe  iritis  which  closed  that  aperture.  It  is  probable  that  the 

I vitreous  humour  having  dissolved,  the  lens,  enclosed  in  its  capsule, 
uad  fallen  down  behind  the  iris,  as  after  the  patient’s  vision  was 
Kuddenly  restored,  the  pupil  appeared  somewhat  dilated,  and  the 
rris  tremulous. 

Laceration  or  absorption  of  the  iris  near  its  great  circumference 
jss  another  phenomenon  which  we  occasionally  witness,  in  anterior 
^3r  posterior  synechia.  The  iris  is  on  the  stretch,  and  gives  way 
for  is  absorbed,  at  one  or  more  points,  so  that  vision  is  improved. 
[According  to  the  number  of  holes  which  have  been  formed,  vision  is 
j<  ometimes  rendered  double,  or  triple. 


’ continuity,  from  trvtix<i,  I hold  together. 

\ Siemeriing’s  MerkwUrdiger  Fall  einer  vieljahrigen  von  der  Natur  zweimal 
jS'ehobenen  Blindheit  eines  92jahrigen  Greises ; Berlin,  1818. 
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J SECTION  IX. — OBLITERATION  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Wj  It  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  17th  and  following  sections  of 
l^he  preceding  chapter,  that  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the 
I rris,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  become  narrowed,  misshapen,  fixed,  and 

i'‘ idled  with  coagulable  lymph,  a state  of  parts  to  which  the  terms 
‘phthisis  pupillee,  atresia^  iridis,  and  synizesis^  have  been  applied. 
Woolhouse  attempted  with  a needle,  introduced  through  the  scle- 
I'  otica,  to  divide  the  whitish  fibres  which  bind  down  the  iris,  and  to 
^‘I'pen  up  the  closed  pupil,  an  operation  which  he  termed  diceresis.^ 
V • ts  want  of  success  probably  led  Cheselden  to  the  idea  of  forming 
|[  >n  artificial  pupil.  Woolhouse  was  afraid  to  touch  the  uvea  or  the 
I ris  with  the  needle.  Cheselden  freely  divided  these  parts,  and  his 
V >oldness  and  ingenuity  were  crowned  with  success. 
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The  use  of  belladonna  in  cases  of  closure  of  the  pupil  ought  not  ^ 
to  be  hastily  abandoned.  The  filtered  aqueous  solution,  dropped  ^ 
upon  the  conjunctiva  once  or  twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  several 
months,  is  often  followed  by  some  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
and  considerable  improvement  in  vision.  The  internal  and  long- 
continued  use  of  iodine  also  appears  to  be  useful. 

Dr  Lorch  relates^*  an  interesting  case  of  synizesis,  accompanied  N 
by  three  separate  protrusions  of  the  iris  through  as  many  ulcers  of  ' 
the  cornea.  The  closure  of  the  pupil  was  complete,  and  the  eye 
thereby  deprived  of  sight.  As  the  prolapsed  portions  of  the  iris  ! 
shrunk  and  the  ulcers  healed,  the  pupil  opened,  and  vision  was  re- 
stored. 


• From  a.  negative,  and  nr^iu,  I perforate. 

2 from  irvrf^ur,  to  sit  together. 

3 Maucliart,  De  Pupillae  Phthisi  ac  Synizesi ; in  Haller’s  Disputationes  Chir- 
iirgicae  Selectae  ; Vol.  i.  p468;  Lausaniiae,  1755. 

* Ammon’s  Zeitsclirift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie ; Vol.  v.  p.  40  ; Heidelberg, 
1835. 


SECTION  X. CATARACTS,  OR  SPECKS  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE 

'"capsule  and  LENS. 

The  origin  of  these  scquelm  of  ophthalmia  has  been  fully  explain-  ; 
ed  in  those  sections  of  the  last  chapter,  which  treat  of  iritis  and  in-  ! 
flammation  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  capsule.  When  once  fairly  ; 
confirmed,  no  means  of  cure  are  of  any  avail  except  the  removal  of  i 
the  opaque  body  by  an  operation.  i 


SECTION  XI. opacities  OF  THE  HYALOID  MEMBRANE. 

I have  seen  three  or  four  cases  of  opacities,  which  I judged  to 
be  the  effects  of  hyaloiditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  cap- 
sule. They  were  generally  striated,  or  ramose,  and  presented  a 
funnel  shape.  In  one  case,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  patient  able 
to  read  with  the  affected  eye. 

I lately  operated  on  a patient,  who  for  a time  presented  a funnel- 
shaped  striated  opacity,  apparently  at  a considerable  depth  behind 
the  lens  of  each  eye.  The  case  ended  in  lenticular  cataract.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearances  of  the  extracted  lenses ; 
the  deep  seated  opacity  was  no  longer  visible  after  the  patient  re-  J 
covered ; and  she  saw  perfectly.  The  apparent  depth  of  the  striated  'i 
opacity  must  have  been  an  optical  deception. 


ATROIMIY  OF  THE  EYE. 
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SECTION  XII. DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  VITREOUS  HUMOUR. 

This  has  been  styled  synchesis,^  and  is  in  fact  a disorganization 
iind  solution  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  is  totally  incurable,  and 
Njomes  sooner  or  later  to  be  accompanied  by  amaurosis.  Whether  the 
mggy  state  of  the  eyeball,  referred  to  at  page  480,  depends  on  dis- 
solution of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  merely  diminution  of  its  con- 
Lents,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  dissection.  When  the  vitreous 
Lapsule  is  dissolved,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye 
ihhould  feel  soft  or  boggy.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  feels  harder 
flhan  natural,  owing  probably  to  a superabundant  quantity  of  fluid 
iioccupying  the  place  of  the  vitreous  humour. 


I ivy;^viris,  commixtion,  from  truy^va),  I pour  together. 


\ SECTION  XIII. ATROPHY  OF  THE  EYE.* 

I 

Some  severe  or  long-continued  ophthalmim,  occurring  in  child- 
hood, impede  the  natural  growth  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  remains 
through  life  of  less  than  the  average  size  ; or,  attacking  the  adult, 
they  are  followed  by  an  unnatural  absorption,  or  an  imperfect 
regeneration,  of  tbe  contents  of  the  eyeball,  and  a shrinking  of  its 
ioats.  We  often  see  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  the  whole  eyeball, 
jontinue  dwarfish,  after  the  scrofulous  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  and 
lifter  inflammation,  excited  by  injuries  of  the  eye,  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects. I have  seen  the  eye  shrink  to  less  than  half  its  size  from 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  the  pupil  remaining  open,  though  not  larger 
than  a pinhole,  and  the  cornea  greatly  contracted,  yet  still  clear. 
IThe  person  saw  none  with  the  eye  in  this  state.  In  cases  of  syphi- 
litic iritis,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  after  mercury  has  caused  the 
ilbsorption  of  efiused  lymph,  or  of  those  tubercles  which  rise  upon 
.he  surface  of  the  iris,  there  follows,  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
3tate  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  an  unnatural  absorption,  pro- 
ducing flaccidity  and  wasting  of  the  bulb,  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, assumes  a square  form,  being  depressed  opposite  to  the 
"nsertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles,  while  the  pupil  closes,  the  cornea 
ihrinks  and  becomes  opaque,  and  the  eye  sinks  back  in  the  orbit. 
Iln  such  cases  the  atrophy  extends  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  may  some- 
;:imes  be  traced,  on  dissection,  involving  the  opposite  tractus  opticus 
i-is  far  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina.^  Arthritic  iritis  is  also  fre- 
iqueiitly  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  eye. 

It  is  not  in  scrofulous  subjects  alone  that  traumatic  ophthalmia  is 
aable  to  be  followed  by  atrophy.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
injuries  should  be  severe,  to  produce  this  effect.  Even  the  wound 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  a couching  needle  is  not  uufre<[uently 
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followed  by  such  inflammation,  as  destroys  the  secreting  powers  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  regeneration  of  the  humours  is  impeded,  and 
the  organ  shrinks. 

In  all  degrees  of  atrophy  of  the  eye,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 
Even  when  there  is  as  yet  no  apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
eye,  if  the  cornea  or  sclerotica  he  more  than  naturally  flexible,  a 
symptom  denoting  an  atrophic  tendency,  we  generally  find,  on 
careful  examination,  that  the  retina  is  imperfectly  sensible.  Opera- 
tions  upon  such  eyes,  and  still  more  upon  those  which  have  shrunk 
below  their  natural  size,  are  rarely  attended  with  success.  The 
same  holds  with  regard  to  congenitally  atrophic  eyes,  affected  with 
cataract. 

* Phi/iisis  oculi. 

^ Cloquet,  Pathologic  Cliirurgicale,  p.  132,  ])1.  x.  fig.  4,  5,  and  6 ; Paris,  1831. 


SECTION  XIV. STAPHYLOMA. 

Various  protrusions,  generally  from  the  front  of  the  eye,  and 
caused  by  morbid  changes  in  the  texture,  and  by  a yielding  of  its 
coats,  have  received  the  name  staphyloma,  from  the  resemblance 
which  they  occasionally  bear  to  a grape.* 

§ 1 . Staphyloma  Uvea:,  or  Iridoiicosis.'^ 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  diseases  of  the  eye  must  have 
observed  the  peculiar  state  of  the  iris  consequent  to  iritis,  which 
Professor  Jager,  of  Vienna,  designates  by  the  name  of  staphyloma 
iridis,  and  to  which  Dr  Klemmer  proposes®  to  apply  the  appellation 
of  iridoncosis.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  in  the  dis- 
eased condition  to  which  these 
names  are  applied,  has  at  one 
or  more  spots  lost  its  natural 
colour,  being  blackish,  or  even 
presenting  a hue  so  deeply 
black,  that  we  might  suppose 
the  iris  to  have  been  absorbed 
at  the  part  affected,  or  a piece 
of  it  cut  out  for  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil.  {Fig. 

5T.) 

Jager’s  pathology  of  this 
state  of  the  iris  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Klemmer. 

Poth  are  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  sequelae  of  chronic,  and  gener- 
ally of  some  specific,  iritis.  In  consequence  of  inflammation,  Jager 
thinks  the  iris  loses  its  natural  firmness  of  texture,  and  becomes 
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joreternaturally  adherent  to  the  subjacent  uvea.  Next,  he  believes 
r’he  aqueous  humour  of  the  posterior  chamber  presses  the  uvea  for- 
iwwards  through  the  attenuated  iris,  and  that  thus  the  staphyloma 
inridis  is  formed.  Staphyloma  uvea;  would  be  a more  correct  appella- 
jtcion,  and  would  serve  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  a protrusion 
liof  the  iris  through  the  cornea.  Jager  has  not  himself  published  on 
jtlhe  subject ; but,  in  the  account  of  his  doctrine  furnished  by  Dr 

Ii  IFroriep,^  and  referred  to  by  Klemmer,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
fiiinfluence  which  the  contracted  and  adherent  state  of  the  pupil  is 
llikely  to  have  in  the  case  in  question,  in  promoting  the  pressure 
{(forwards  of  the  uvea  by  the  aqueous  humour,  in  consequence  of  this 
iifluid  not  being  permitted  to  flow  in  what  is  generally  regarded  its 
Irnatural  course,  namely,  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
That,  in  such  cases  as  Jager  designates  by  the  name  of  staphyloma 
iridis,  the  iris  is  not  actually  absorbed  in  its  whole  thickness,  is 
pproven  by  the  want  of  sight,  and  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  circum- 
sstances  in  question,  he  has  formed  an  artificial  pupil  with  success, 
Klemmer  projfbses  iridoncus  or  iridoncosis  as  an  appropriate  name 
iffor  this  sequela  of  iritis,  which  he  contends  is  not  a thinning  but  a 
iithickening  of  the  iris ; not  a shining  through  of  the  uvea,  but  a 
kideposition  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  iris.  The 
'.proofs  he  gives  of  this  opinion  are  incomplete  ; and  no  less  so  is  his 
Irrefutation  of  Jager’s  doctrine  on  the  subject.  For  any  thing  yet 
(^established,  each  of  these  conditions  of  iris  may  occasionally  occur. 

1 Which  is  the  more  frequent,  and  by  what  marks  they  are  to  be 
(idistinguished,  must  be  left  for  future  inquirers  to  determine,  and 
('especially  for  those  who  shall  have  opportunities  of  dissecting  eyes 
(affected  with  the  consequences  of  iritis. 

Sometimes  the  black  discoloration  exists  in  small  insulated-  points ; 
in  other  instances,  the  whole  iris  is  affected,  except  tow'ards  the 
; pupil,  where  the  iris  generally  preserves  its  natural  texture.  Some- 
: times  the  black  colour  forms  a narrow  ring,  close  to  the  great  cir- 
(cumference  of  the  iris;  in  other  cases,  it  presents  a triangular  form, 
’.the  basis  of  the  triangle  being  turned  tow^ards  the  ciliary,  and  the 
' :apex  towards  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris.  The  surface  of  the 
affected  part  may  be  uniform  or  undulating ; it  often  presents  a 
striated  appearance,  from  the  vessels  or  nerves  passing  through  it; 

: the  colour  is  not  alvrays  black,  but  is  sometimes  gray  or  bluish 
I white,  or  blackish  blue. 

! Klemmer  relates  only  one  dissection,  and  that  not  of  the  human 
eye,  but  of  that  of  the  ox. 

§ 2.  Staphyloma  of  the  Iris,  or  Staphyloma  racemosumJ^ 

A portion  of  iris  protruding  through  a wound  of  the  cornea,  as, 
for  instance,  the  incision  made  for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  is  some- 
ifk ' times  styled  a staphyloma  iridis;  but,  in  general,  this  term  is  reserved 
t ■ to  protrusions  arising  from  partial  or  general  destruction  of  the 
i-  cornea  by  abscess  and  ulceration.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,  the  appropriate  name  for  such  a protrusion  would  be  staphy- 

i ' 

•»  ; 

i ; 

ii 
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loma  iridis  per  corneam.  There  may  be  a single  protrusion  of  this 
kind,  or  there  may  he  several,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cornea  is  perforated  by  ulceration, 
not  in  one  point  alone,  but  in  many, 
and  that  through  the  openings  thus 
formed,  the  iris,  protruding,  gives 
rise  to  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
a cluster  of  berries,  (70^.58.)  whence 
the  xxfimG  staphyloma  racemosiim.  The 
protrusions  of  the  iris  generally  pre- 
sent a dark  colour,  and  a smooth 
glistening  surface.  One  or  more  of 
them  occasionally  give  way,  and 
allow  the  aqueous  humour,  by  which' 
they  have  been  over-distended,  to  escape.  The  staphyloma  conse- 
quently becomes  flat,  and  may  disappear  altogether,  the  cornea 
cicatrizing  over  the  seat  of  the  former  protrusion.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  this  sort  of  staphyloma  meets  with  an’^accidental  cure, 
a blow  bringing  on  inflammation,  which  ends  in  atrophy  of  the  eye. 
In  other  cases,  the  staphyloma  of  the  iris  degenerates  into  staphy- 
loma of  the  cornea  and  iris,  the  exposed  iris  becoming  covered  by 
a cicatrice,  or  pseudo-corncii,  so  that  the  front  of  the  eye  assumes  a 
white,  opaque  appearance,  but  still  presents  an  unnatural  projection. 

Prognosis  and  treatment.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea 
be  in  a natural  state,  it  may  be  possible  to  form  an  artificial  pupil 
behind  that  portion,  after  the  staphyloma  of  the  iris  is  removed, 
which  is  sometimes  effected  by  puncturing  the  individual  protrusions 
with  the  point  of  a cataract-needle,  and  touching  them  with  the 
lunar  caustic  pencil.  If  more  considerable,  they  may  be  snipped 
off,  and  the  place  touched  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole  cornea 
is  affected,  nothing  can  restore  vision.  The  staphyloma  may  be 
punctured  occasionally,  or  removed  entirely  by  the  knife,  exactly  as 
a total  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and  iris  is  removed,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a flat  and  opaque  cicatrice  or  pseudo-cornea,  adherent 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

§ 3.  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea  and  Iris. 

A staphyloma  cornece  et  iridis,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is 
nothing  else  than  a cicatrice,  spread  over  the  iris,  and  adhering  to, 
it,  occupying  the  place  and  presenting  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the 
cornea,  but  totally  opaque.  This  cicatrice  is  generally  much  thicker 
and  denser  than  the  natural  cornea ; often,  indeed,  of  a consistence 
almost  cartilaginous.  A staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and  iris  is  not  so 
much  a degeneration  of  the  old  cornea,  not  so  much  an  opaque  and 
thickened  state  of  those  textures  which  were  formerly  thin  and  trans- 
jiarent,  as  a new  and  morbid  product,  occupying  the  place  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cornea,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  abscess  and  ulcer- 
ation. If  an  onvx  gives  way,  and  the  cornea  is  perforated,  but 
without  any  extensive  ulceration  round  the  perforation,  partial  sta- 
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: phyloina  will  probably  be  the  result.  If  around  the  perforation,  even 
iwhen  it  is  small,  there  takes  place  extensive  and  deep  ulceration  of 
tthe  laminae  of  the  cornea,  so  that  it  is  much  thinned,  total  staph y- 
lloma  will  generally  ensue.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  is 
(destroyed  by  abscess  and  ulceration,  and  in  its  whole  extent,  still 
imore  certainly  will  total  staphyloma  be  the  consequence. 

To  the  inner  surface  of  the  cicatrice  or  pseudo-cornea,  the  iris  is 
. always  adherent.  A mere  opacity  of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of 
iinflammation,  never  produces  staphyloma.  The  iris,  as  has  been  ex- 
{plained  in  a preceding  section,  sometimes  adheres  to  the  internal  sur- 
ffaceof  the  cornea,  from  inflammation;  but  neither  does  this  anterior 
isynechia,  as  it  is  termed,  ever  end  in  staphyloma,  unless  part  of  the 
(cornea  has  actually  given  WTiy  and  been  destroyed.  It  is  not  adhesion 
(of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  but  it  is  a covering  up  of  the  exposed  iris  by 
f a new  substance  altogether,  wdiich  lays  the  foundation  for  staphyloma. 
Land  constitutes  an  essential  character  of  the  disease.  This  is  a point 
\which  has  been  illustrated  in  a masterly  manner,  and  established  be- 
\yond  controversy,  by  Mr  Wharton  Jones,'’ 

This  kind  of  staphyloma  is  styled  partial  or  total,  according  as  it 
[involves  a portion  only,  or  the  whole  extent  of  the  cornea  and  iris. 
7'he  most  evident  symptom  is  an  opaque  projection  in  the  situation 
(of  the  cornea,  of  a bluish,  greenish,  or  white  colour.  If  the  destruction 
tof  the  cornea  and  consequent  protrusion  of  the  iris  have  been  limited, 
tthe  staphyloma  is  partial;  but  if  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  cor- 
inea  has  been  destroyed,  the  whole  iris  is  pushed  forwards  by  the 
{pressure  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  lens  from  behind,  and  the  sta- 
; phyloina  is  total.  In  the  former  case,  the  protruded  iris  becomes 
I . covered  with  a cicatrice,  which  is  continuous  with  the  portion  of  the 
I old  cornea  which  remains,  and  which  preserves  its  transparency.  In 
tthe  latter  case,  the  iris  is  protruded  in  the  form  of  a round  tumour, 
fand  gradually  becomes  covered  by  an  opaque  cicatrice,  embracing 
tthe  whole  extent  of  the  natural  cornea. 

Causes.  Small-pox  being  extremely  apt  to  produce  extensive  onyx, 
[(ending  in  bursting  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  protrusion  of 
|:the  iris,  staphyloma  was  a much  more  frequent  occurrence  before 
(the  general  introduction  of  vaccination  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
1 ophthalmia  of  new  born  children,  the  contagious  or  Egyptian  oph- 
tthalmia,  and  severe  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  are  the  most  common 
t causes  of  staphyloma  at  the  present  day. 

. I . Partial  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and  iris,  being  generally  the 
result  of  an  onyx  of  limited  extent,  occu- 
pies, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  low'er 
: part  of  the  cornea.  {Fig.  59.)  It  is  gener- 
■lally  of  a white  colour,  the  pseudo-cornea 
being  often  very  thick  and  dense,  and  it  is 
■ less  susceptible  of  increase  than  total  sta- 
: phyloina.  In  those  cases  where  it  does  not 
cover  nor  involve  the  pupil,  the  patient  is 
able  to  see  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
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those  objects  which  are  placed  above  him  or  on  a level  with  his  eye, 
but  he  is  generally  affected  with  epiphora,  and  painful  sensibility  of 
the  organ.  In  more  unfortunate  cases,  the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil 
is  adherent  to  the  opaque  and  projecting  portion  of  the  cornea,  and 
the  patient  can  recover  a degree  of  vision  but  by  the  formation  of 
a lateral  artificial  pupil.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
partial  staphyloma,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  involv- 
ing the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil,  contracts  in  time  to  such  a degree, 
that  the  iris  at  one  or  more  places  gives  way,  or  is  torn  from  the 
choroid,  so  that  one  or  more  false  pupils  are  formed,  through  which 
the  patient  obtains  some  accession  of  vision.  In  other  cases,  central 
partial  staphyloma  goes  on  projecting  more  and  more,  and  ends  at 
last  in  total  staphyloma. 

Leucoma  and  anterior  synechia  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  par- 
tial staphyloma,  although  by  a careful  examination  of  the  eye  this 
mistake  may  always  be  avoided.  To  the  whole  extent  of  the  pro- 
tuberant part  of  a partial  staphyloma,  the  iris  is  firmly  adherent, 
so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  much  diminished  in  size ; whereas, 
in  simple  leucoma,  the  iris  is  not  at  all  adherent  to  the  cornea, 
while  in  synechia,  though  the  cornea  is  opaque  and  the  iris  is  ad- 
herent to  its  internal  surffice,  there  is  no  unnatural  elevation  or  pro- 
trusion. In  partial  staphyloma,  the  whole  cornea  partakes  in  some 
measure  of  a conical  form,  the  termination  of  the  cone  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  staphyloma ; whereas  in  leucoma  and  synechia,  the 
general  spherical  form  of  the  cornea  remains  unaltered,  the  opaque 
portion  being  scarcely  perceptibly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  cornea,  and  not  unfrequently  depressed. 

The  degree  of  vision  which  patients  with  partial  staphyloma  often 
possess,  may  readily  be  lost,  either  by  inattention  on  their  part,  or 
by  injudicious  attempts  to  remove  or  lessen  the  disease.  When 
neglected,  the  tumour  is  apt  to  increase  in  size  till  it  projects  from 
between  the  eyelids,  so  that  it  is  constantly  irritated,  and  soon  be- 
comes inffamed,  from  contact  with  their  edges,  the  eyelashes,  and 
foreign  bodies.  In  these  circumstances,  the  patient  ought  to  submit 
to  such  treatment,  as,  if  carefully  conducted,  shall  not  only  improve 
very  materially  the  form  of  the  eye  by  lessening  the  staphyloma, 
but  save  the  remaining  sight.  The  patient,  however,  must  be  in- 
formed that  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  partial  staphyloma, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  recover  the  transparency  of  the  cor- 
nea in  the  part  affected.  After  the  most  successful  treatment,  a very 
visible,  white,  but  ffat  cicatrice,  will  remain. 

If,  either  from  closure  of  the  pupil,  or  from  the  partial  staphyloma  I 
being  situated  over  it,  and  involving  it,  no  vision  exists,  we  must,  I 
first  of  all,  direct  our  attention  to  the  diminution  of  the  staphyloma,  I 
and  removal  of  the  pain  and  irritation  by  which  its  increase  in  size  | 
is  attended  ; and  then  determine  whether,  by  an  operation  for  arti- 
ficial pupil,  we  are  likely  to  gain  for  the  patient  some  restoration  of 
sight. 

If  a partial  staphyloma  is  very  dense  and  white,  it  cannot  he 
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1 lessened  by  any  practice.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a gradual,  moder- 
j ate,  and  repeated  inflammatory  process,  that  other  cases  of  partial 
< staphyloma  can  be  improved,  without  endangering  the  general  form 
<of  the  eye  and  the  remaining  degree  of  vision.  The  inflammation 
iis  to  be  excited  by  the  cautious  use  of  escharotics,  continued  till 
i : such  a contraction  and  firm  cohesion  are  produced  in  that  part  of  the 

II  I cornea  which  is  adherent  to  the  iris,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  resist 
I I the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  escharotic  most  fre- 
I quently  employed  for  this  purpose  has  been  the  muriate  of  antimony, 
I commonly  called  butter  of  antimony.  The  point  of  a camel-hair  pencil 
I being  dipt  in  this  preparation,  and  the  eyelids  held  widely  separ- 
1 ated,  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma  was  touched  with  the  pencil  till  a 
I I small  white  eschar  formed.  Before  allowing  the  lids  to  close,  the  sur- 
ii  face  of  the  staphyloma  was  washed  with  a large  camel-hair  pencil 
|l  I dipped  in  milk.  Probably  the  same  object  might  be  better  effected, 
|i ; after  puncturing  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma  with  a cataract  needle, 
?'  by  touching  it  with  a pointed  pencil  of  caustic  potash,  or  of  nitrate 
I of  silver.  The  repetition  of  the  caustic  is  not  to  take  place  till  the 
1 1 eschar  has  sepai'ated,  and  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  former 
i ; application  subsided. 

2.  Total  staphyloma  appears  under  two  different  forms,  the  dis- 
‘ t crimination  of  which  is  necessary  both  for  the  prognosis,  and  the 
litechnicism  of  the  operation,  which  total  staphyloma  so  frequently 
,1  requires.  In  the  one  the  tumour  is  spherical;  in  the  other,  it  is 
j ( conical.  ^ 


In  the  spherical  staphyloma,  {Fig.  60.)  the  anterior  chamber  is 
^ abolished;  the  posterior  continues  to  exist.  In  the  conical,  {Fig. 
\ < 61.)  both  chambers  are  obliterated.  I may  also  mention,  that  in  the 
I spherical,  the  lens  is  generally  transparent ; in  the  conical,  it  is 
opaque  or  is  awanting,  having  escaped  through  the  cornea.  In  the 
j spherical,  the  vitreous  humour  is  generally  healthy  ; in  the  conical, 
t i it  is  very  often  dissolved. 

■ As  by  the  abolition  of  both  chambers,  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
' ! humour  must  be  entirely  prevented,  we  can  easily  explain,  in  the 
I first  place,  why  the  conical  staphyloma  never  reaches  the  o-reat 
• size  which  is  frequently  attained  by  the  spherical.  In  the  spherical 
variety,  the  posterior  chamber  remaining  entire,  that  portion  of  the 
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secreting  organ  of  the  aqueous  humour  which  is  lodged  in  that  cavity, 
continues  its  functions,  and  by  its  overbalancing  supply  of  aqueous 
humour  forces  the  united  iris  and  pseudo-cornea  to  expand  into  a 
constantly  more  and  more  attenuated  tumour ; whereas  when  both 
chambers  are  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  conical  staphyloma,  there 
can  be  no  secretion  of  aqueous  humour,  so  that  when  once  a staphy- 
loma of  this  kind  has  formed,  it  will  maintain  nearly  the  same  size. 

Another  circumstance  explained  by  this  morbid  anatomy  of  sta- 
])hyloma,  is  the  rarity  of  the  conical  variety,  in  comparison  with  the 
spherical.  The  cases  in  which  inflammation  extends  its  influence 
so  deeply  as  to  obliterate  both  chambers,  must  evidently  occur  less 
frequently  than  those  in  which  merely  the  anterior  is  affected. 

As  to  the  size  attained  by  spherical  staphyloma,  that  depends 
much  on  the  degree  of  activity  possessed  by  the  source  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  residing  in  the  posterior  chamber.  The  less  this 
source  has  suffered  from  the  preceding  inflammation,  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  aqueous  humour  secreted,  and  the  greater 
consequently  the  expansion  of  the  united  iris  and  pseudo-cornea. 
Although  at  first  extremely  thick  aud  very  tough,  so  as  to  resist 
division  with  the  knife,  we  not  unfrequently  see  spherical  staphyloma 
become  in  time  so  thin  and  transparent,  from  distention  and  inter- 
stitial absorption,  that  the  patient  is  able  to  distinguish  a number 
of  objects  around  him,  and  is  sometimes  led  to  entertain  hopes  of  a 
complete  recovery  of  his  sight  from  the  operator.  This  appearance 
is  always  the  forerunner  of  the  bursting  of  the  staphyloma,  which  is 
followed  by  a sinking  away  of  the  tumour  for  a day  or  two,  but  is 
soon  succeeded  by  its  re-appearance  in  its  former  shape,  and  with 
its  former  dimensions.  This  enlargement  and  thinning  till  it  bursts, 
never  happens  to  conical  staphyloma.  The  apex  of  a conical  sta- 
phyloma sometimes  ulcerates,  at  which  time  we  see  large  red  vessels 
running  from  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  to  the  ulcer.  Great 
part  of  the  staphyloma  may  be  destroyed  by  the  process  of  ulcer- 
ation,-which  is  attended  by  much  pain,  and  renders  the  opposite 
eye  weak. 

Spherical  staphyloma,  altogether  neglected,  sometimes  reaches  a 
prodigious  size,  and  involves  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  as  well  its 
the  cornea  and  iris.  The  accumulated  aqueous  fluid  behind  the  iris 
and  cornea,  presses  back  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour,  and  insinu- 
ates itself  between  the  latter  and  the  choroid.  The  whole  eyeball 
is  in  this  case  greatly  expanded,  and  the  sclerotica  being  much 
attenuated,  permits  the  choroid  to  shine  through  it,  so  that  the  eye 
assumes  a deep  blue  colour.  | 

There  is  a circumstance  regarding  spherical  staphyloma,  which  | 
merits  attention,  namely,  that  when  the  tumour  attains 
a large  size,  the  iris,  unable  to  expand  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  pseudo-cornea,  and  its  texture  much  more 
frail,  separates  from  the  choroid,  and  becomes  torn  into 
shreds,  so  that  when  we  examine  the  internal  surface  of  ^ 
such  a stajdiyloma,  after  death,  or  after  it  has  been  re- 
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rmoved  by  an  operation,  we  find  the  iris  which  adheres  to  the  pseudo- 
. cornea,  broken  and  reticulated  (/'V  62.);  whereas  the  internal  sur- 
fface  of  a staphyloma  which  has  not  reached  a great  size  exhibits 

i r the  iris  still  entire.^  {Fig.  63.)  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
I ja  spherical  staphyloma,  increasing  very  slowly,  while  the 

sshreds  of  iris  on  its  internal  surface  undergo  laceration  Vj|^M 
land  absorption,  the  pseudo-cornea  clears  in  some  slight  de- 
igree,  so  that  the  perception  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  lu-  Fig.  63. 
rminous  objects,  as  the  fire  or  a candle,  becomes  more  distinct. 

Prevention.  When  we  see  an  eye  destroyed  by  total  abscess  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  as  we  often  do  from  ophthalmia  neona- 
ttorura,  w'e  readily  foretell  the  probability  of  the  case  ending  in  total 
•staphyloma.  The  question  has  been  agitated.  Is  there  no  method 
tof  preventing  this  termination  ? Now,  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
nalthough  the  cornea  is  entirely  destroyed  in  purulent  or  some  other 
ophthalmia,  staphyloma  does  not  result,  but  the  cicatrice  which 
fforms,  in  the  place  of  the  cornea,  continues  flat,  and  the  eye  be- 
> comes  atrophic.  Mr  Jones  conjectures  that  in  such  cases  the  lens 
iihas  escaped  through  the  ulcerated  cornea ; and  proposes  as  a pro- 
jcbable  means  of  preventing  staphyloma,  the  removal  of  the  lens,  be- 
j'fore  the  process  of  cicatrization  has  commenced.  For  this  purpose, 
jiit  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  through  the  iris, 
jaas  the  pupil  is  generally  closed  in  those  cases  where  the  cornea  has 
ibbeen  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Mr  Jones  conceives  that  the  sup- 
I'.ply  of  aqueous  humour  in  the  still  existing  posterior  chamber  keeps 
4 lup  the  distention  of  the  iris,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  pseudo-cornea 

ii  is  moulded  in  the  form  of  a round  prominence.  To  break  in  upon 
i the  integrity  of  the  posterior  ehamber,  therefore,  he  extracts  the 
jllens,  a proposal  which  he  put  in  practice  in  the  following  case. 

Case  239. — A man,  about  22,  came  to  Mr  Jones  labouring  under  the  effects 
i;(jf  severe  purulent  ophthalmia  of  both  eyes.  In  the  right  eye,  the  cornea  being 
idestroyed,  and  the  pu|)il  closed,  the  iris  protruded  and  was  distended  with  aque- 
ous humour.  The  left  eye  had  also  suffered  very  much ; there  was  penetrating 
; ulcer,  prolapsus  iridis,  and  consequently  distortion  and  contraction  of  the  ]>upil. 
i lioth  eyes  were  still  affected  with  the  inflammation,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  left  eye  could  be  prevented  from  getting  worse,  especially  as  it  was  evi- 
'!  idently  kept  in  a state  of  additional  irritation  from  the  presence  of  the  staphyloma 
in  the  right.  By  an  incision  with  a Beer’s  cataract-knife  through  the  protruding 
1 and  distended  iris,  the  tens  was  extracted.  Severe  re-action  followed  ; less  per- 
' : haps  in  consequence  of  the  operation,  than  from  the  j>atient  not  being  in  a situ- 
' ation  to  take  proper  care  of  himself.  The  iris  did  not  again  become  distended  ; 
I on  the  contrary,  the  eye  shrunk,  and  irritation  being  thus  removed,  the  left  eye 
I progressively  improved,  as  far  as  the  organic  changes  it  had  already  undergone 
I allowed,  and  farther  than  there  had  been  reason  to  hope  for,  as  sufficient  vision 
I was  preserved  to  enable  the  patient  to  resume  his  employment  as  a porter. 

i Laying  hold  of  the  exposed  iris  with  the  forceps,  and  removing 
Tit  from  the  eye,  is  another  means,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
I preventing  the  formation  of  staphyloma.  If  this  were  done,  the 
Trpseudo-cornea  would  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  crystalline 
■f:  lens. 



^ Prognosis.  There  is  no  possibility  of  restoring  sight  to  the 
=>  ■ patient  affected  with  total  staphyloma,  even  in  cases  where  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lens,  vitreous  humour,  and  retina,  are  per- 
fectly sound.  All  that  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  relief  is  to  remove 
a tumour  which  is  extremely  unsightly,  and  frequently  very  painful. 

If  a staphylomatous  eye  receive  a blow,  it  is  apt  to  hurst,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  blood  and  water  are  discharged;  the  wound  heals, 
and  sometimes  the  tumour  shrinks,  and  never  returns.  Projecting 
beyond  the  eyelids,  a staphyloma  keeps  up  constant  irritation,  and 
renders  the  opposite  eye  unfit  for  exertion.  Attacked  by  catarrhal 
inflammation,  a staphylomatous  eye  is  apt  to  become  gangrenous, 
and  the  tumour  to  slough.  It  is,  proper,  therefore,  to  remove  as 
soon  as  possible,  every  considerable  total  staphyloma.  This  affords 
the  patient  a great  degree  of  relief,  and  enables  him  to  use  the  op- 
posite eye  with  freedom. 

Treatment.  Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  removing  total 
staphylomata  without  operation.  The  application  of  the  muriate  of 
antimony  has  been  particularly  tried,  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  Richter.  It  was  also  supposed  that  by  mere  incision  I 
of  the  staphyloma,  passing  a thread  through  it,  or  excision  of  a J 
small  part  of  it,  so  that  the  eye  was  kept  open,  the  cure  of  this  dis-  | 
ease  could  he  accomplished.®  All  these  have  been  found  to  fail.  | 
Incision  is  merely  a palliative ; the  seton  is  tedious,  and  not  to  be  1 
depended  on ; escharotics  are  apt  to  excite  the  eye  into  a state  ter-  ' I 
minating  in  exophthalmia.  Beer,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  that  i 
he  had  removed  216  staphylomata  by  operation,  and  that  in  not  a 1 1 
single  instance  had  any  dangerous  accident  followed.®  • I 

Operation.  The  operation  for  total  staphyloma  consists,  first  in  'Jj 
the  formation  of  a flap  with  the  knife,  and  secondly,  in  the  removal  I , 
of  that  flap  with  the  scissors.  ^ 

While  the  assistant  keeps  the  upper  eyelid  raised,  a pretty  large  ' » 
hook  is  to  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  staphyloma,  or  it  may 
he  transfixed  with  a small  curved  needle,  carrying  a waxed  linen  ^ 
thread.  In  the  hand  which  does  not  hold  the  hook  or  ligature,  the 
surgeon  takes  the  staphyloma-knife,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
cataract  knife  somewhat  enlarged.  With  the  cutting  edge  directed  I 
upwards,  the  staphyloma  is  to  be  penetrated  at  its  temporal  edge,  Ij 
close  to  its  basis,  and  at  such  a distance  below  its  transverse  dia- 
meter,  that  two-thirds  of  the  tumour  shall  be  included  in  the  inci-  ^ 
sion  to  be  made  with  the  knife.  The  point  of-  the  knife  ought  to  be 
passed  perpendicularly  into  the  staphyloma.  Having  penetrated  | 
through  the  cornea  and  iris,  the  handle  is  to  be  carried  backwards  i 
till  the  instrument  is  brought  into  a position  parallel  to  the  basis  of  § 
the  staphyloma.  The  knife  is  now  to  be  carried  onwards  till  it  reaches  f 
the  point  of  exit,  which  ought  to  be  in  a horizontal  line  with  the  jf 
point  of  entrance.  The  flap  is  completed  by  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  knife,  till  it  fairly  cuts  itself  out.  The  operation  is  instantly  1 
to  be  completed,  by  dividing  with  the  curved  scissors  that  part  of  ) 
the  circumference  of  the  staphyloma  which  remains  in  connexion  i 
with  the  sclerotica.  At  the  same  moment,  the  assistant  lets  fall  the  i 
upper  lid,  which  must  not  again  be  raised  for  eight  days. 
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i During  the  whole  of  the  operation,  and  especially  towards  the 
\ I'cnd  of  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  eyeball  is  not  irregularly  and 
i ' forcibly  pressed,  as  this  might  readily  give  rise  to  the  escape  of  the 
I dens  and  vitreous  humour,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  preserved. 
' lln  cases  of  conical  staphyloma,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the 
> (loss  of  the  lens,  or,  if  the  lens  is  wanting,  of  part  of  the  vitreous 
i '.humour.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  adhesion  which  subsists  be- 
i xween  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the  iris,  so  that  the  knife  actually 
- ipasses  behind  the  lens  and  through  the  vitreous  humour,  and  partly 
\ CO  the  dissolved  state  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  generally  attendant 
>;  »on  this  kind  of  staphyloma. 

If  the  sclerotica  has  taken  a considerable  share  in  the  disease, 
1 land  if  there  is  a number  of  dark  blue  varicose  protuberances  round 
\ ikhe  staphylomatous  cornea,  rather  than  confine  the  operation  to  the 
i removal  of  the  cornea  and  iris  merely,  it  is  better  to  take  away 
I iihe  anterior  third  ef  the  eyeball ; an  operation  which,  though  oc- 
casionally followed  by  shrinking  of  the  remains  of  the  eye  to  a very 
ismall  size,  in  general  leaves  it  sufficiently  large  to  support  an  arti- 
iacial  eye. 

S After  the  operation  for  staphyloma,  strips  of  court  plaister  are  to 
'oe  applied  so  as  to  keep  the  lids  of  both  eyes  from  moving.  They 

If.are  then  to  be  covered  with  a spread  pledget,  supported  by  a roller. 
If  the  vitreous  humour,  and  more  especially  if  the  lens,  has  been 
Preserved,  we  generally  find  on  examining  the  eye  eight  days  after 
[i;he  operation,  that  a grayish  semitransparent,  and  flat  pseudo-cor- 
bnea  is  already  produced,  through  which  the  patient,  were  we  to 
ullow  him,  might  be  able  to  discern  a number  of  objects.  Gradu- 
ally this  membrane  becomes  opaque,  till  at  last  the  place  of  the  sta- 
l ohylomatous  cornea  present^a  firm  cicatrice,  with  bluish  or  brownish 
Fitreaks.  As  to  the  form  of  the  eyeball,  it  has,  in  some  cases,  lost 
vcnly  the  projection  of  the  cornea ; while  in  other  cases,  it  assumes 
i somewhat  square  shape,  from  the  action  of  the  recti.  When  it 
: las  completely  recovered  from  the  operation,  an  artificial  eye  may 
le  worn,  by  which  a high  degree  of  illusion  may  be  produced. 

It  occasionally  happens,  especially  in  cases  of  staphyloma  attend- 

iid  with  varicosity  of  the  internal  vessels  of  the  eye,  that  either  im- 
mediately, or  some  hours  after  the  operation,  haemorrhagy  takes 
place,  both  from  the  eye  and  into  its  cavity.  A bloody,  dark- 
mloured  mass,  of  pretty  considerable  consistence,  protrudes  to  such 
in  extent  from  the  wound,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eyelids 
P iliut.  The  eyeball  is  painfully  distended,  while  the  conjunctiva  and 
^ ids  become  greatly  ecchymosed.  The  haemorrhagy  into  the  eye 
M ^ives  rise  in  some  cases  to  agonizing  pain,  and  may  even  bring  on 
I"  convulsions.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  to  cut  away  with 
^ he  scissors  the  protruding  substance,  which  perhaps  is  in  some 
cases  the  hyaloid  membrane  injected  with  blood,  but  in  other  cases 
4 3 nothing  more  than  a clot  of  blood,  hanging  from  the  front  of  the 
V bleeding  ceases,  and  the  pain  abates. 

T Left  to  itself,  the  protrusion  dies  away  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

i: 
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The  eye  is  apt  in  either  case  to  shrink  below  the  usual  size  of  a sta-  ■ 
phylomatous  eye  after  operation. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  opening  into  the  eye,  formed  by 
the  removal  of  the  staphylomatous  cornea  and  iris,  is  long  of  closing, 
no  pseudo-cornea  being  present  when  we  open  the  lids  on  the  eighth 
or  tenth  day,  and  even  for  weeks  the  clear  humours  lying  uncovered 
behind  the  gap  in  the  front  of  the  eye.  At  length,  however,  the 
aperture  contracts  and  cicatrizes.  Fungous  granulations  sometimes 
sprout  from  the  aperture,  requiring  the  use  of  lunar  caustic.  If  the 
eye  is  not  kept  shut  after  the  operation,  the  lens  may  come  forward 
and  protrude  through  the  wound.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  lens 
should  be  removed,  and  the  eye  kept  closed  till  the  cicatrice  is 
formed. 

Violent  inflammation  sometimes  supervenes  to  the  operation  for 
staphyloma,  ending  in  suppuration  both  within  the  eyeball  and  in 
the  surrounding  cellular  membrane.  This  must  be  combated  by  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment,  opiates  will  be  required  to 
abate  the  severity  of  the  pain,  a poultice  is  to  be  laid  over  the  eye, 
and  any  abscess  which  may  form  is  to  be  immediately  opened  with 
the  lancet. 


§ 4.  Sfaphyloma  of  the  Choroid  and  Sclerotica. 


This  kind  of  staphyloma,  a frequent  consequence  of  choroiditis, 
is  either  partial  or  total.  The  ajipearance  of  the  former  is  re- 
presented in  figure  53,  page  490,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  figure 
54,  page  493.  A partial  choroid  staphyloma,  resulting  from  an 
injury,  is  represented  in  figure 
43,  page  339,  and  the  annexed 
figure  represents  a general  cho- 
roid staphyloma,  which  also  origi- 
nated in  traumatic  inflammation. 

The  cornea,  in  neither  of  these 
last,  two  cases,  was  involved  in 
the  staphylomatous  degeneration, 
but  the  state  of  the  eye  where  the 
cornea  is  involved,  is  well  repre- 
sented in  figure  54,  page  493. 

Such  an  eye  has  somewhat  of  a 
malignant  air,  so  as  to  be  mis- 
taken sometimes  for  fungus 
hmmatodes. 

Puncturing  the  eye  is  a practice  whence  mucli  advantage  is  ue- 
rived  in  choroid  staphyloma.  (See  page  496.)  We  sometimes  inee 
with  an  unexpected  occurrence  in  performing  this  operation. 
large  quantity  of  fluid  vitreous  humour,  instead  of  flowing  out  o ’C 
eye,  insinuates  itself  between  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva,  so  la 
the  eye  is  apparently  not  reduced  in  size,  but  looks  rather  ' 
The  patient  also  feels  more  tension  and  pain  than  he  did  >e  or  • 
Gradually  the  fluid  is  remoAmd  by  absorption,  and  sometimes  > 
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nressure  appears  to  have  a good  effect,  the  eye  never  filling  again, 

; :)ut  remaining  of  a small  size. 

i When  a partial  choroid  staphyloma  near  the  front  of  the  eye  is 
eery  prominent  and  insulated,  it  may  be  removed  like  a staphyloma 
ff  the  cornea  and  iris.  By  passing  a thread  through  it,  the  fluid 
oontents  of  the  tumour  drain  ofiT,  and  the  staphyloma,  now  become 
aaccid,  may  be  snipped  off  with  the  scissors. 

i In  cases  of  general  choroid  staphyloma,  involving  the  cornea  and 
; ids,  I have  extirpated  the  anterior  third  of  the  eyeball,  with  good 
flfect,  the  eye  shrinking  to  a size  fit  for  the  application  of  an  arti- 
ficial eye. 




I SratpvXv,  a grape. 

‘ 2 Iridoncus,  or  iridoncosis,  from  “ps,  iris,  and  tumour. 

5 3 Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol.  v.  p.  262  ; Heidelberg, 
^336. 

' * Do  Corneitide  Scrofulosa ; p.  9 ; Jense,  lg30. 

* From  racemus,  a bunch  of  grapes  or  berries. 

® London  Medical  Gazette ; vol.  xxi.  p.  847. 

Beer’s  Ansicht  der  staphylomatosen  Metamorphosen  des  Aiiges  ; Plate  1.  fig. 
j and  2;  Wien,  1805. 

i Celsus  de  Re  Medica;  Lib.  vii.  Pars  ii.  Cap.  i.  Sect.  2. 

® Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten ; Vol.  ii.  p.  216;  Wien,  1817. 


'SECTION  XV VARICOSITY  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL 

VESSELS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Two  sets  of  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  eye  are  apt  to  be  left 
a state  of  varicose  distention,  after  certain  of  the  ophthalraim ; 
unely,  the  recto-muscular  arteries  or  their  accompanying  veins, 
’ter  arthritic  iritis,  and  the  vasa  vorticosa  of  the  choroid,  after 
loroiditis. 

1 Little  can  be  done,  and  nothing  directly,  to  remove  this  state 
I ' the  vessels,  which  is  not  only  in  general  beyond  cure,  but 
fords  a very  unfavourable  index  of  the  condition  of  the  humours 
:id  retina.  Glaucoma  and  amaurosis,  in  almost  every  case,  are 
I oner  or  later  added  to  varicose  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
it  e eye. 

I was  consulted  by  a lady,  who  complained  of  an  uneasy  feeling 
one  of  her  eyes,  on  the  surface  of  which  ran  a single  large  vari- 

If^se  blood-vessel.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  the  patient  led  me 
y prescribe  the  internal  use  of  a mixture  of  columbo,  rhubarb  and 
I rbonatc  of  soda.  The  belladonna  collyrium  (page  427)  was  em- 
I:  oyed  as  an  external  application.  By  the  use  of  these  remedies, 
f : e symptoms  were  removed.  ’ 
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SECTION  XVI. AMAUnOSIS. 

Complete  or  incomplete  insensibility  to  light  is  a frequent  conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  especially  when  it  has  originated  in  the 
retina,  or  spread  to  it  from  the  other  internal  textures  of  the  eye, 
as,  the  choroid,  or  the  iris.  When  the  inflammation  has  been  com- 
pletely subdued,  but  the  amaurosis  continues,  recovery  of  sight  may 
be  regarded  as  hopeless. 


SECTION  XVII. OSSIFICATION  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Ossification,  or  calculous  deposite,  certainly  occurs  as  an  oc- 
casional sequela  of  long-continued  ophthalmia;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  suspected  that  in  all  instances,  and  in  whatever  texture  of  the 
body,  an  unnatural  formation  of  osseous  substance  takes  place,  it  is 
preceded  by  a certain  kind  or  degree  of  inflammatory  action.  Those 
eyes,  in  which  parts  are  found  ossified,  are  generally  atrophic,  the 
cornea  opaque  and  shrunk,  or  the  iris  and  cornea  staphylomatous. 

§ 1 . Ossification  of  the  Cornea. 

Voigtel*  mentions,  that  in  the  Walterian  Museum  at  Berlin,  there 
was  a piece  of  cornea  preserved,  which  had  been  converted  into 
bone.  It  was  three  lines  long,  two’  broad,  and  weighed  two  grains. 

Chelius  ^ states,  that  in  leucomata  of  old  standing  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  depositions  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  dissecting  an  eye,  of  which  no  history  could  be  obtained,  Mr 
Wardrop^  found  several  gritty  particles  and  inequalities  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  cornea. 

§ 2.  Osseous  Deposite  in  the  Anterior  Chamber. 

Though  Mr  Wardrop  gives  the  following  case,  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr  Anderson,  surgeon  at  Inverary,  as  one  of  a piece  of 
bone  formed  in,  or  immediately  behind,  the  cornea,  I cannot  help 
susp'ecting  it  to  have  been  merely  a dislocated  lens  and  capsule, 
which  had  become  partially  ossified  in  the  anterior  chamber,  an  f 
event  which  is  not  uncommon. 

Case  240. — On  examining  the  right  eye  of  a woman  of  31  years  of  age,  Mr  ^ 
Anderson  observed  a substance  of  a wiiitish  appearance,  arising  from  the  inside  ^ 
of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  extending  upwards  behind  the  cornea,  over  a great  part  M 
of  the  iris  to  very  near  the  pupil.  It  had  produced  much  irritation  in  the  eye,  r, 
with  inflammation,  severe  pain,  an  almost  constant  flow  of  tears,  inability  to  hear  I 
the  light,  and  a considerable  diminution  of  vision.  The  eye  was  less  in  size  than 
the  other.  The  complaint  was  the  consequence  of  a fall,  15  years  before,  at  the 
root  of  a tree,  by  which  the  patient  struck  the  eye,  but  did  not  cut  any  part  of  j- 
it.  From  this  period,  the  substance  seen  through  the  cornea  had  begun  to  grow,  '! 
and  had  gradually  increased  in  size.  The  pain  and  other  symptoms  had  been 
suft’erable  until  about  nine  months  before  Mr  Anderson  saw  her,  when  the  com- 
plaint became  more  violent.  He  made  an  incision  into  the  cornea,  in  the  manner  > 
recommended  for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  raised  the  flap  of  the  cornea  with  ■v 
a flat  crooked  probe,  and  with  the  same  instrument  turned  out  a small  jiicce  o j 
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lone.  The  upper  part  of  it  was  as  thin  as  a piece  of  paper  ; at  the  under  part 
t was  thicker,  porous,  and  brittle,  and  of  an  irregular  semilunar  form.  The 
.ipper  part  was  quite  detached,  the  under  part  slightly  adhered  to  some  part  of 
"he  globe  out  of  sight ; but  it  was  easily  extracted,  without  requiring  the  knife  to 
S eparate  its  adhesions.  From  the  unsteadiness  of  the  patient,  it  was  imj)ossible 
J o discover  from  what  part  the  ossification  originated.^ 

Mr  Wardrop  mentions,  that  a case  similar  to  Mr  Anderson’s  had 
:ome  under  his  own  observation,  thin  laminae  of  bone  having  been 
iilischarged  at  several  times  from  the  anterior  chamber,  through 
iuilcers  formed  in  the  cornea;  and  that  he  also  had  had  an  opportu- 
'iiiiity  of  examining  a case  under  Mr  Wishart’s  care,  tvliere  that  por- 
xjiion  of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour  which  is  reflected  over 
iiilbe  iris,  was  allnost  entirely  converted  into  a bony  shell.® 

5I  j 

j!  § 3.  Ossification  of  the  Choroid  Coat. 

Voigtel  has  described  various  preparations  belonging  to  the  Wal- 
eerian  Museum,  in  which  the  choroid  coat  w'as  more  or  less  com- 
ii'letely  ossified.  In  one  the  posterior  half  was  so  affected;  in  others, 
I’Jie  anterior  part;  in  some,  the  whole  choroid.  He  also  quotes 
^rom  Giinz,  an  instance  of  ossification  between  the  lamellm  of  the 
jnhoroid  coat.® 

Mr  Wardrop,  under  the  head  of  ossification  of  the  choroid,  men- 
iaons  that  he  had  met  with  a few  instances  of  a thin  cup  of  bone 
K'Gtween  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  retina ; that  the  retina  was  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  bone,  but  that 
tween  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  ossification  there  was  a verv  thin, 
i»>3nder,  and  pale-coloured  membranous  expansion,  the  only  vestige 
ff  the  choroid ; and  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  there  was  a small 
oound  perforation,  through  which  the  retina  passed  to  expand  on  the 
iterior  surface  of  the  osseous  shell.’  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
juch  cases  w'ere  not  rather  ossifications  of  the  membrane  of  the  pig- 
lent,  or  of  the  membrana  Jacobiana,  than  of  the  choroid. 

In  a preparation  of  coarcted  retina,  now  before  me,  and  which  I 
we  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Norris,  late  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  In- 
rmary,  the  choroid  is  partially  ossified.  The  eye  was  atrophic, 
nd  the  cornea  opaque. 

§ 4.  Ossification  of  the  Retina. 

Morgagni,  Morand,  and  others,®  have  recorded  instances  of  cup- 
ike  ossifications  within  the  choroid.  Ossifications  in  this  situation 
ave  generally  been  regarded  as  situated  in  the  retina.  The  proper 
etina,  how'ever,  by  which  I understand  the  medullary  and  vasculo- 
ellular  layers  of  that  membrane,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  affected  in  this 
•ay,  but  is  generally  found  entire  within  the  ossified  cup.  (See 
'V<7.  65.)  Whether  the  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  in  a false 
lembrane,  in  the  membrane  of  Jacob,  or  in  that  of  the  pigment, 
emains  doubtful.  In  a recent  eye,  when  the  membrane  of  Jacob  is 
emoved,  a mucus-like  layer  may  be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  the 
ctina.  Perhaps  this  may  sometimes  be  the  seat  of  the  osseous  de- 
osite.  Panizza’s  opinion  is  tliat  fluids,  extravasated  betw'een  the 
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membranes  of  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  are  capable 
of  depositing  calcareous  crusts. 

Morgagni  says,  that  in  the  case  wbicb  fell  under  his  observation, 
instead  of  the  retina,  there  was  a thin  bony  lamella  under  the  cho- 
roid universally.*’ 

In  Morand’s  case,  both  surfaces  of  'the  proper  retina  appear  to 
have  been  enveloped  by  the  osseous  substance,  so  that,  unless  we 
adopt  Panizza’s  opinion,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  the  mem- 
brana  Jacobiana,  or  external  layer,  which  was  ossified,  along  with 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  The  patient  had  been  blind  of  the  eye  thus  : 
aft'ected  for  20  years;  when  about  15,  he  had  a violent  inflammation  . 
of  that  eye,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a yellow  cataract,  which  i> 
several  oculists  had  oftered  to  remove  by  operation,  but  the  patient  ^ 
would  never  consent.’®  ; 

Cloquet’s  case,  one  of  the  most  accurately  described,  is  as  ;• 
follows  : — ' 

Case  241 The  eye  was  taken  from  the  dead  body  of  a man  aged  about  30.  ' 

The  cornea  and  iris  were  staphylomatous ; the  eye  more  voluminous  than  natural,  v 
and  longer  in  its  transverse  diameter  than  in  any  other.  On  being  pressed  be-  \ 
tween  the  fingers,  it  resisted  sufficiently  to  show  that  its  membranes  were  sustain-  - 
ed  interiorly  by  some  solid  body.  The  sclerotica  presented  nothing  particular; 
nor  did  the  optic  nerve,  which  retained  its  natural  size  and  organization.  The  ; 
choroid  had  the  ordinary  appearance ; with  its  vessels  injected.  The  ciliary 
ligament  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  iris,  in  a deformed  state,  adhered 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  as  did  the  crystalline  lens,  which  was  , 
atrophic  and  of  an  irregular  form.  The  aqueous  hu- 
mour had  disappeared ; the  vitreous  was  very  limpid 
and  fluid.  The  internal  surface  of  the  choroid  adhered 
slightly  to  a very  thin  osseous  shell,  formed  by  the  de- 
position of  calcareous  granulations  into  the  substance  of 
what  Cloquet  conceives  to  have  been  a false  membrane, 
existing  between  the  choroid  and  retina.  (Fiff.  63.) 

The  shell  had  no  adhesion  to  the  retina.  It  had  a round 
opening  for  giving  passage  to  the  optic  nerve.  Pos- 
teriorly it  was  pretty  thick,  but  anteriorly  very  thin, 
and  ended  with  an  irregular  fringed  edge.  It  presented 
on  different  parts  of  its  extent,  small  irregular  open- 
ings, closed  by  a fine  transparent  membrane,  in  the 
substance  of  which  were  observed  many  white  delicate 
granulations,  not  yet  united  into  osseous  laminae.  The 
retina  examined  under  water,  presented  no  visible 
alteration  in  its  organization."  Fiff.  65. 

Case  242. — Professor  Panizza  examined  the  eye  of  a man,  of  60  years  of  age, 
who  had  lost  the  sight  of  it  in  his  youth,  from  internal  ophthalmia.  The  cornea 
was  completely  opaque,  and  flattened.  The  sclerotica  was  natural  in  form,  but 
somewhat  less  in  size,  and  hard  to  the  touch.  The  sclerotica  being  divided  cir- 
cularly, and  the  choroid  raised,  a white,  hard,  stony  substance,  somewhat  rough 
came  into  view.  After  the  eye  had  been  left  in  alcohol  for  two  days,  the  dissec-. 
tion  was  continued.  On  reversing  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid,  the  calcareous  substance  was  found  to  be  present  under  the  whole  of  the 
latter  membrane.  The  iris  adhered  firmly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  to  the  lens,  which  was  shrunk  and  ossified.  The  posterior  segment  of  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid  was  easily  reversed,  there  being  almost  no  connexions  be- 
tween the  parts,  except  by  means  of  some  vessels,  which  passed  into  the  calcareoiw 
substance  lying  beneath.  These  attachments  being  separated,  Panizza  noticed 
that  the  whole  calcareous  mass  hung  from  the  optic  nerve,  which  penetrated  by 
an  openintr  into  its  interior.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  retina,  he  1 
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pautiously  removed  a j)ortion  of  the  calcareous  substance.  He  found  the  cal- 
r.:areous  shell  very  resisting  on  its  external  surface,  although  brittle,  about  a line 
icn  thickness,  and  formed  of  strata,  of  which  the  innermost  were  the  least  hard, 
^and  at  last  almost  membranous.  Having  thus  penetrated  to  the  cavity  of  the 
^hhell,  he  found  it  filled  with  a whitish  substance,  albuminous,  of  the  consistence  of 
jt'clly,  and  arranged  in  strata,  which  became  softer  and  softer  towards  the  centre  of 
iihe  eye,  and  which  he  compares  to  the  layers  contained  in  ananeurismal  sac.  He 
h’enioved  a part  of  this  substance,  and  saw  in  the  middle  of  it  the  retina,  in  the  form 
a membrane  which  had  been  gathered  together.  Passing  from  behind  forwards, 
terminated  anteriorly  by  attaching  itself,  in  an  expanded  state,  to  the  posterior 
liiinargin  of  the  corj)us  ciliare,  while  its  slender  posterior  extremity  corresponded 
ii.o  the  entrance  oi  the  optic  nerve  through  the  sclerotica.  On  making  a vertical 
.^ction  of  the  conical  portion  of  the  retina,  Panizza  found  within  it  the  hyaloid 
innembranc,  corrugated,  and  reduced  to  a very  small  mass,  along  with  a little  of 
jllhe  vitreous  humour.  Raising  the  flaps  of  the  divided  retina,  he  found  its  internal 
surface  smooth,  and  not  at  all  adherept  to  the  hyaloid. 

Reasoning  from  this  dissection,  Professor  Panizza  rejects  the 
^lotions  of  those  who  have  attributed  such  states  of  the  eye  to  ossi- 
fication of  the  hyaloid  or  of  the  retina,  and  adopts  the  opinion,  al- 
rready  noticed,  that  such  calcareous  incrustations  arise  from  the 
rcondensation  of  extravasated  fluids. 


j 5.  Ossification  of  the  Hyaloid  Membrane,  Crystalline  Capsule,  and 

Crystalline  Lens. 


(Many  examples  have  been  recorded  of  ossification  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  and  capsule;  and  in  some  of  these,  the  hyaloid  membrane 
lias  been  more  or  less  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

“ In  one  case,”  says  Mr  Wardrop,  “ besides  the  capsule  of  the 
Itens  being  ossified,  I found  several  large,  but  thin  scales  of  bony 
imatter,  dispersed  in  an  irregular  manner  throughout  the  vitreous 
biumour,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  ossifications  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane.”*® 


Ossification  of  the  capsule  appears  to  be  much  more  frequent 
tlhan  that  of  the  substance  of  the  lens.  In  one  case  of  capsular 
rcataract,  I found  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  hard  and 
tgritty  under  the  needle.  The  disease  had  originated  in  iritis, 
collowed  by  contracted  pupil  and  lymphatic  exudation.  The  cata- 
rract  was  depressed,  and  a tolerable  share  of  vision  was  restored. 

The  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  more  frequently  ossi- 
fied than  the  posterior.  In  some  cases,  the  whole  capsule  is  con- 
irerted  into  a thin  shell  of  bone,  containing  the  lens  in  an  opaque 
state.  In  other  cases,  the  lens  has  been  previously  absorbed,  in  part 
or  completely,  so  that  the  ossified  capsule  has  a less  regular  form, 
saving  become  shrivelled  before  being  converted  into  bone. 

In  an  eye  sent  to  Mr  Wardrop  by  Mr  Allan  Burns,  the  central 
portion  of  the  lens  was  found  converted  into  a hard  bone.  This 
was  the  only  instance  which  Mr  W.  had  met  with,  in  which  ossifi- 
cation of  the  lens  was  unattended  by  ossification  of  the  capsule. 
!The  ossified  centre  of  the  lens  was  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
hibited a laminated  structure.** 

Pellier*®  relates  an  interesting  case,  in  which  the  cornea  of  an 
eye,  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  inflam- 
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mation,  at  length  gave  w'ay,  and  allowed  an  ossified  lens  to  be  seen 
and  felt.  A crucial  incision  was  made  through  the  cornea,  and  a 
portion  of  calculous  substance  of  the  size  of  a kidney-bean  was  ex- 
tracted. Part  of  the  ossification  was  still  left  in  the  eye,  the  patient 
having  become  so  restless  that  it  could  not  be  removed.  Pellier 
seems  to  think  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  eye  were  in  an  ossi- 
fied state.  The  piece  extracted  was  rough  and  irregular. 

The  lens,  dislocated  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  consequence  of 
a blow  on  the  eye,  is,  as  1 have  already  mentioned,  very  apt  to  be- 
come ossified. 

A careful  perusal  of  the  cases  recorded  of  ossification  in  different 
parts  of  the  eye,  will  confirm,  in  a very  striking  manner,  the  remark 
with  which  I commenced  this  section,  namely,  that  this  morbid 
change  has  generally  been  the  consequence  of  long-continued  in- 
flammation. 

As  for  the  diagnostic  signs  of  this  state  of  the  eye,  they  must  be 
obscure,  for  the  pupil  is  generally  contracted  or  closed  in  such  cases, 
and  the  eye  atrophic. 

• Handbuch  der  Pathologischcn  Anatomic ; Vol.  ii.  p.  92  ; Halle,  1804. 

Ueber  die  durchsichtige  Hornhaut  des  Auges,  p.  56  ; Karlsruhe,  1818. 

^ Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye ; Vol.  i.  p.  74  ; London,  1819. 

Ibidem,  p.  75. 

5 Ibidem,  Vol.  ii.  p.  18 ; London,  1818. 

Oj).  Cit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  97 ; Halle,  1804. 

'5'  Op.  Cit.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  68  and  272  ; London,  1818. 

® Haller,  Opera  Minora;  Vol.  hi.  p.  366  ; Lausannae,  1768.  ; 

^ De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  ; Epist.  lii.  Art.  30. 

Memoires  de  I’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  pour  1730;  p.  467  ; Amster-  * ' 
dam,  1733.  f 

Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  par  Jules  Cloquet,  p.  130;  PI.  x.  fig.  1 and  2 ; i 
Paris,  1831.  i 

'2  Panizza,  Appendice  sul  Fungo  Midollare  dell’  Occhio ; p.  22 ; Pavia,  1826.  , 

13  Op.  Cit.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  128  and  271 ; PI.  xiv.  fig.  2 ; London,  1818. 

i*  Ibidem,  pp.  96  and  261 ; PI.  xi.  fig.  5. 

1*  Recucil  de  Memoires  et  d’ Observations  ; Obs.  139  ; Montpellier,  1783. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ADAPTATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  EYE. 


It  would  appear,*  that  in  former  times,  when  the  eye  and  eyelids 
had  been  destroyed,  or  removed  in  consequence  of  disease,  a painted  h 
imitation_of  these  parts  was  sometimes  applied  over  the  front  of  the 
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■orbit,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a steel-spring  going  round 
tthe  temple  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  ; but,  at  the  present  day, 
ihy  an  artificial  eye  is  generally  meant  a hollow  plate  of  enamel,  made 
tto  resemble  the  front  of  the  natural  eye,  and  introduced  behind  the 
eeyelids.  Enamelled  plates  of  gold  have  sometimes  been  used  for 
tthis  purpose,  but  in  general  artificial  eyes  are  made  altogether  of 
eenamel  and  glass. 

An  artificial  eye  ought  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  such  a form 
jand  size  as  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  natural  eye  without  press- 
iing  much  on  it,  or  irritating  it  in  any  way.  Its  edge  ought  not  to 
the  sharp,  but  rather  thick  and  round.  The  internal  surface  of 
tthe  middle  portion,  which  represents  the  cornea,  ought  to  be  con- 
ccave,  or  at  least  flat,  and  not,  as  we  sometimes  find  it,  convex, 
vwhich  form  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  pressure  on  the  eye,  un- 
lless  it  be  much  shrunk.  Want  of  attention  to  these  particulars  is 
(often  the  cause  of  the  pain  which  patients  feel  from  the  introduc- 
ttion  of  an  artificial  eye,  and  which  often  leads  them  to  resign  all 
(thoughts  of  continuing  its  use. 

Thinness  and  lightness  are  indispensable  requisites  of  an  arti- 
fficial  eye.  When  the  remains  of  the  natural  eye  are  large,  unless 
tthe  artifical  eye  is  thin,  the  lids  are  too  much  pressed  out,  and  are 
{prevented  from  executing  their  usual  movements. 

If  the  remains  of  the  eye  are  irregular  in  form,  the  artificial  eye 
imust  be  made  so  too,  lest  it  press  unequally  and  injuriously  against 
iany  part.  When  the  upper  eyelid,  for  example,  is  partially  adher- 
<ent  to  the  remains  of  the  eyeball,  the  diameter  of  the  artificial  eye 
Ifrom  above  downwards  must  be  shorter  than  common,  or  it  must 
lhave  a notch  in  its  edge  opposite  to  the  point  of  adhesion. 

The  particular  hue  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  appearance  of  the 
'vessels  strewed  over  it,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  iris,  ought  to 
Ihe  exactly  imitated  from  the  sound  eye.  The  pupil  ought  to  be 
(represented  at  its  medium  degree  of  expansion,  and  the  appearance 
t of  an  anterior  chamber  ought  to  be  given.  I have  observed,  how- 
f ever,  that  the  iris  looks  darker,  when  the  eye  is  introduced  behind 
! the  eyelids,  than  it  does  when  examined  in  the  hand. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes,  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  different  artists  adopt  different  methods  of  making  them. 
The  reader  will  find  Blancourt’s  directions  on  the  subject  in  the 
note  below.^  The  part  imitating  the  sclerotica  is  formed  of  white 
enamel,  with  a tinge  of  yellow.  The  posterior  lamina  of  the  central 
piece  is  coloured  and  streaked  to  look  like  the  iris ; on  the  middle  of 
this  lamina  a circular  patch  of  black  enamel  is  laid,  to  imitate  the 
pupil ; the  superficial  lamina  is  transparent  glass.  Threads  of  red 
enamel  are  spread  over  the  surface  in  imitation  of  blood-vessels,  and 
are  melted  in  before  the  blow-pipe. 

If  the  defective  eye,  which  the  patient  is  desirous  of  covering 
from  view,  is  not  larger  than  the  natural  size,  an  artificial  eye  mav 
be  worn  without  any  previous  surgical  operation,  but  if  there  is  a 
staphyloma  present,  this  must  first  be  removed.  The  effects  of  any 
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injury  which  has  rendered  the  application  of  an  artificial  eye  desir- 
able, or  of  any  operation  which  has  been  performed  on  the  eye, 
must  first  be  completely  cured,  and  an  additional  space  of  some 
months  must  have  elapsed  before  the  artificial  eye  can  with  pro- 
priety be  tried.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  from  the  great  irritability 
of  the  patient,  causing  a tenderness  and  epiphora  which  cannot  be 
subdued,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  which  the  loss  of  the 
eye  took  place,  giving  ground  to  dread  lest  irritation  might  bring 
on  perhaps  some  malignant  disease  within  the  orbit,  we  are  obliged 
to  resign  all  thoughts  of  applying  an  artificial  eye. 

If  there  is  no  inflammation,  no  fungous  excrescence  from  the 
eyeball  or  eyelids,  no  pain  or  irritation  present,  an  artificial  eye 
may  be  tried.  The 'mode  of  introducing  it,  is  to  lay  hold  of  it  by 
its  lower  edge  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
moisten  it,  with  the  left  thumb  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  under  which 
introduce  the  upper  edge  of  the  artificial  eye,  pressing  it  up  into 
the  upper  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  till  its  most  prominent  part  is  hid; 
then  to  allow  the  upper  lid  to  descend.  The  artificial  eye  is  now  ^ 
to  be  supported  with  the  right  thumb,  while  with  the  left  forefinger,  ; , 
the  lower  eyelid  is  to  be  forcibly  drawn  downwards,  which  allows  \ 
the  artificial  eye  to  slide  behind  it  into  the  lower  fold  of  the  con- 
junctiva.  If  the  edge  of  the  artificial  eye  does  not  reach  the  fold,  ; 
but  rests  on  the  tarsus,  it  is  too  large,  and  a smaller  one  must  be  | 
selected.  , I 

For  some  days,  the  eye  is  to  be  worn  only  during  a few  hours.  ^1 
It  is  withdrawn  with  the  aid  of  a gold  or  silver  probe,  of  the  thick-  ‘ 
ness  of  a knitting  needle,  the  end  of  which  is  rounded  oflF  and  bent  • 
into  the  form  of  a hook.  With  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  : 
lower  lid  is  to  be  depressed,  so  as  to  allow  the  hook  to  be  introduced  ‘ 
behind  the  edge  of  the  eye,  which  by  this  means  is  to  be  raised  till 
it  is  no  longer  grapsed  by  the  lower  lid;  the  eye  immediately  glides 
from  the  upper  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  ; ; 
the  left  hand.  The  eye  is  to  be  immediately  washed  in  clean  cold 
water  to  free  it  from  the  mucus  which  adheres  to  it,  and  laid  aside  j 
till  next  day.  j 

The  patient  is  soon  able  to  introduce  and  withdraw  the  eye  with-  - | 
out  assistance.  While  withdrawing  it,  he  leans  over  a bed,  in  order  • 
that,  if  it  should  fall,  it  may  not  be  broken.  ‘j 

If  the  eyeball  has  shrunk  to  a very  small  size,  or  if  it  be  removed,  ■ 
the  eyelids  lose  that  support  and  elasticity  necessary  for  the  per-  ' 
formance  of  their  motions;  the  consequence  is,  that  they  soon  be- 
come entirely  motionless,  and  sink  into  the  orbit,  while  the  folds  of 
the  conjunctiva,  which  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts  extend  over  , 
the  anterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  gradually  become  contracted,  and 
at  last  almost  abolished.  The  superabundant  tears  and  mucus  can- 
not be  properly  excreted,  being  no  longer  pressed  forward  by  the 
convexity  of  the  eyeball,  but  gather  behind  the  lids  and  adhere  to 
their  edges  and  angles,  while  the  nostril  of  the  same  side  feels  dry.  . 
These  symptoms  arc  in  general  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of  an 
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artificial  eye,  which  affords  to  the  lids  a new  support,  restores  to 
( : them  the  elasticity  necessary  for  their  motions,  and  expands  again 
I !the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva;  while  the  renewed  action  of  the  lids 
: serves  to  convey  the  tears  and  mucus  to  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  as 
iin  the  state  of  health.  In  such  cases,  we  must  commence  with  a 
j ’Very  small  artificial  eye,  and  employ  larger  ones,  proportionally  as 
I I the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva  will  admit.  We  need  not  be  afraid  that 
( ;a  very  small  eye  will  in  such  circumstances  fall  out  from  between 
I I the  lids,  for  we  may  observe  that  the  lids  are  enabled  to  open  only 
iin  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eye  which  is  placed  behind  them. 

We  may  begin  with  the  use  of  a small  plain  eye  ; by  which  I mean 
(one  without  any  representation  of  the  iris.  A series  of  such  eyes 
(ought  to  be  kept  by  the  oculist,  and  employed  till  the  patient  be- 
( comes  accustomed  to  their  use.  The  lids  cannot  in  general  be 
(easily  moved  at  first  over  an  artificial  eye,  so  that  it  remains  ex- 
jposed  to  the  foreign  matters  driven  through  the  air,  and  both  from 
(this  cause,  and  from  the  first  attempts  of  the  patient  to  remove  and 
1 replace  it,  is  apt  to  become  scratched,  which  very  soon  destroys  its 
h appearance.  Every  two  or  three  days,  a larger  eye  ought  to  be  in- 
jttroduced,  till  at  length  the  lids  shall  appear  to  hav€  reached  nearly 
jttheir  natural  degree  of  expansion. 

i The  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye  which  is  to  be  used  permanently 
iimust  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the  sound  eye,  and  must 
I mot  be  placed  nearer  to  either  canthus,  else  the  patient  will  appear  to 
iisquint  with  the  artificial  eye.  Some  artificial  eyes  are  made  for  the 
’ might  or  left  side  only,  and  have  more  sclerotica  above  than  below 
hthe  iris,  others  are  intended  to  be  used  on  either  side,  and  have  the 
iiris  placed  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  eye. 

: I In  all  artificial  eyes  there  is  more  sclerotica  on  the  temporal  than  on 
itthe  nasal  side  of  the  iris. 

A properly  adapted  artificial  eye  performs  the  same  motions  as 
tthe  sound  eye,  especially  if  the  remains  of  the  eyeball  over  which  it 
iis  placed  are  considerable,  and  are  moved  with  facility  by  the  recti. 
The  motion  of  the  artificial  eye,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  this 
> alone,  but  also  on  the  motion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  its  folds,  into 
■which  the  artificial  eye  is  received,  and  which  possess  a simultaneous 
(movement  with  the  eyeball  and  eyelids.  Hence  it  is  that  if  the  arti- 
ificial  eye  is  of  a proper  size,  neither  so  small  as  to  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  so  large  as  to  prevent  that  influence, 

I we  find  that  it  performs  all  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  eye,  even 
when  the  stump  which  is  covered  is  very  small. 

An  artificial  eye  soon  begins  to  suffer  from  the  friction  of  the 
eyelids,  and  the  influence  of  the  tears  and  mucus,  so  that  the  cornea 
I becomes  dim  from  the  glass  losing  its  polish.  It  has  been  supposed 
i that  it  is  the  Meibomian  secretion  which  is  chiefly  detrimental.  The 
|! : polish  is  never  completely  preserved  for  longer  than  three  or  four 
i'-  months;  and  generally  in  six  months  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye  is 
• rough  and  hazy.  'I’he  red  threads,  imitating  blood-vessels,  some- 
times dissolve  entirely,  leaving  slight  grooves,  before  the  cornea  or 
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sclerotica  becomes  dim  or  rough.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  pro- 
cess goes  on,  varies  in  difterent  individuals,  depending  on  the  peculiar  ■ 
qualities  of  the  secretions.  This  circumstance,  along  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  price,  puts  it  completely  out  of  the  power  of  anv 
but  those  in  easy  circumstances  to  use  artificial  eyes.  Others  must 
submit  to  conceal  the  defective  eye  behind  a dark  coloured  glass, 
or  if  its  appearance  is  very  unsightly,  to  hide  it  with  a shade.  They 
ought  never  to  adopt  the  practice  of  covering  it  closely  up  with  a 
piece  of  black  plaister,  which  heats  the  eye  too  much,  and  renders  the 
parts  infiamed  and  oedematous. 

Enamel  eyes  which  have  lost  their  polish,  prove  hurtful,  their 
roughness  exciting  the  conjunctiva  to  inflammation,  excoriation,  and 
the  growth  of  fungous  excrescences.  When  an  artificial  eye,  there- 
fore, is  observed  to  have  become  dim,  and  to  be  producing  irritation,  , 
it  must  no  longer  be  used,  any  irritation  already  present  must  be 
calmed,  and  when  the  parts  are  again  perfectly  free  from  pain  or  in-  • 
flammation,  a new  artificial  eye,  or  the  old  one  re-polished,  may  be 
applied.  It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  begin  with  a small  one, 
as  at  the  first. 

When  we  wish  an  artificial  eye  made  expressly  for  any  particular 
person,  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  the  enameller  a front  view  of  the 
sound  eye,  representing  accurately  the  colour  and  other  appearances  ^ 
of  the  iris,  along  with  a model  in  wood  or  lead  of  the  size  and  form  J 
of  the  artificial  eye  which  is  to  be  made,  taking  the  convexity  of  f 
this  model  from  the  sound  eye,  and  marking  on  it  the  place  and  size  J 
of  the  iris  and  pupil.  The  drawing  and  models  ought  to  be  kept  i 
by  the  enameller,  so  that  at  any  future  time  the  patient  can  have  an  f 
eye  made  after  them,  and  sent  to  him,  without  further  trouble.  » 

In  the  use  of  an  artificial  eye,  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanliness 
must  be  observed.  Every  1 2 hours  the  eye  must  be  taken  out  and  f 
freed  from  the  mucus  which  adheres  to  it,  and  accumulates  in  its  ; 
cavity.  The  eyelids  and  orbit  must  at  the  same  time  be  bathed  with  ' 
tepid  milk  and  water,  and  should  there  be  any  considerable  relaxa- 
tion of  parts,  or  tendency  to  puro-mucous  inflammation,  a slightly 
astringent  collyrium  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
smeared  with  a little  red  precipitate  salve.  Should  the  conjunctiva 
appear  swoln  or  fungous,  it  is  proper  to  touch  it  with  a lunar  caustic 
solution.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  snip  away  hard  fungous 
folds  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  must  be  done  cautiously,  lest  the 
sinuses  be  rendered  too  contracted  to  hold  the  artificial  eye,  or  ad- 
hesions form  between  the  eyelids  and  the  eyeball. 


• (Euvres  d’Ambroise  Pare;  Liv.  xxiii.  Chap.  1. 

2 ‘ You  must  have  a lighted  lamp,  and  a long  hollow  piece  of  crystal,  as  thick 
‘ as  the  middle  of  a pipe’s  shank ; the  bore  must  be  pretty  wide,  and  the  pipe  about 
‘4  inches  in  length  ; let  the  mouth-end  be  like  that  of  a trumpet,  and  the  other 
‘ widened  and  turned  outwards  like  the  breech  ; this  may  be  done  by  heating  ono 
‘end  in  the  flame  of  your  lamp,  and  whilst  it  is  hot,  turn  it  so  with  a pair  o 
‘ nippcr.s. 

‘ Hold  this  pipe  in  your  left  hand,  (having  before  put  a little  cotton  into  it, 
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‘ about  an  inch  or  less  from  the  mouth,  to  hinder  your  breath  from  being  too  vio- 
‘ lently  blown  on  the  work ;)  let  it  be  between  your  two  forefingers  and  thumb, 

‘ ‘ as  you  would  make  a pen  ; heat  the  wide  end  in  the  flame  red  hot,  and  so  wind 
‘ ‘ long  thread  white  enamel  about  the  grossness  of  a bugle ; your  threads  must  be 

■ ‘ red  hot  too,  and  solid,  then  they  will  easily  join  the  crystal  pipe  ; make  by  this 
‘ ‘ serpentine  winding  a convex  of  such  diameter,  as  when  blown  out  will  answer 
“ that  of  the  eye  you  would  imitate. 

‘ This  done,  keep  the  work  in  the  flame  till  red  hot,  and  so  blow  it  out  into  an 
orbicular  form,  of  a just  largeness;  then  heating  anew  the  top,  pinch  with  your 
“ nippers  a small  hole,  and  so  turn  it  with  the  end  of  them  round,  of  the  big- 
“ ness  your  eye  must  be  within  the  white.  In  this  hole  wind  pure  thread-crystal 
“ as  small  as  fine  packthread,  till  you  fill  it  up,  taking  away  the  superfluity  (if  any) 

‘ with  your  nippers;  heat  it  in  the  flame,  blowing  gently  often;  by  this  the  crystal 
“ will  work  convexly,  to  give  you  the  full  shape  of  your  eye. 

‘ Upon  this  crystal  (heating  it  again)  you  must  wind  crystal  thread  small  almost 
‘ ‘ as  horse-hair,  and  coloured  as  the  eye  you  would  imitate ; cover  it  once  over,  and 
“ as  soon  as  the  centre  fills,  cut  off  the  thread  with  your  nippers,  that  no  surplus 
“ remain.  You  must  hold  it  often  in  the  flame,  still  gently  blowing  to  keep  it  in  a 
“ true  order. 

‘ Afterward  with  a piece  of  black  enamel,  about  the  thickness  of  a duck-quill, 
“ lay  on  the  black  of  the  eye;  be  very  careful  not  to  give  any  of  these  threads  or 
‘ ‘ pieces  of  enamel,  too  great  a heat,  nor  apply  too  much  of  this  black,  for  it  will  spread ; 
‘ therefore  you  must  proportion  your  heats  and  quantities  very  exactly,  still  con- 
' ‘ tinuing  the  work  in  the  flame,  and  gently  blowing  as  often  as  you  would  restore 
“it  to  its  shape:  after  this,  cover  the  crystalline  part  of  the  eye  with  some  crystal 
“ of  a solid  piece,  about  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill,  and  so  heating  and  blowing 
‘ as  before,  bring  it  to  its  due  form. 

‘ Then  hold  the  side  thereof  in  the  flame,  and  with  a thread  of  white  enamel, 

' ‘ not  quite  so  hot,  you  may  as  it  were  cut  out  the  shape  of  your  eye,  as  you  w ould 

■ ‘ have  it,  oblique  or  otherwise ; then  border  it  with  the  said  thread,  holding  the 
“ edges  in  the  flame,  to  become  smooth  and  even. 

‘ Now  if  you  find  too  much  enamel  in  any  part  of  the  border,  you  may  take  it 
“oft'  with  another  thread  of  the  same  enamel,  not  altogether  heated  so  much  as  that 
‘ ‘ you  would  diminish,  which  must  be  held  in  the  flame  accordingly.  Then  pro- 
‘ ‘ ceed  to  cutting  and  filing  ; and  last  of  all,  anneal  it  in  a small  pan  of  coals,  and 
“you  have  finished.’  Blancourt's  Art  of  Glass;  Translated  into  English  ; p.  353 ; 
1 London,  1699. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PARTIAL  AND  GENERAL  ENLARGEMENTS  OF  THE  EYE- 
I BALL;  EFFUSIONS  AND  TUMOURS  WITHIN  ITS  COATS. 


SECTION  I. — CONICAL  CORNEA.^ 

In  some  individuals,  the  cornea,  instead  of  its  natural  shape,  pre- 
sents the  form  of  a cone,  more  or  less  acute.  Viewed  from  one 
side,  the  cornea  in  this  state  looks  like  a solid  piece  of  glass,  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  of  the  eye.  The  cone,  in  some  cases,  is 
pointed;  in  others,  although  it  projects  more,  its  apex  is  rounded 
i 
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oft.  (^Fig.66.^  The  apex  of  the  cone  is  gen- 
erally in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  but  some- 
times to  one  side  of  the  centre.  In  some 
cases,  the  whole  cornea  partakes  of  the  coni- 
cal form;  in  other  instances,  the  cone  is  small 
in  comparison  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  rises  rather  abruptly.  In  certain 
positions  of  the  eye,  the  point  of  the  cone  ap- 
pears less  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the 

cornea,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  actually  nebulous  or  opaque.  On 
placing  the  patient  directly  opposite  to  a window,  the  centre  of  the  ' 
cone  reflects  the  light  with  such  force,  as  to  produce  a sparklino- 
effect.  _ ® , 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  short-sightedness  is  the 
principal  eft’ect  which  it  produces  on  vision ; when  more  advanced, 
nothing  is  seen  by  the  patient  through  the  centre  of  the  cornea ; 
all  the  sight  which  he  enjoys  is  either  over  the  nose,  or  towards  the 
temple,  and  in  its  sphere  is  extremely  limited.  Still,  however,  by 
strongly  compressing  the  eye  with  the  half-closed  lids,  and  bringing 
the  object  close  towards  one  or  other  side  of  the  eye,  generally 
towards  the  temporal,  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  even  to  read. 
Ileyond  two  or  three  inches,  vision  becomes  very  indistinct,  and  at 
a few  feet  the  patient,  in  general,  sees  absolutely  nothing ; he  can 
judge  neither  of  the  distance  nor  form  of  objects,  so  that  he  is 
rendered  nearly  as  dependent  as  if  he  were  totally  blind. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  cornea  has  no  surface  large  enough  to 
bend  more  than  a single  ray  of  light,  and  it  aids  in  concentrating 
all  the  single  rays  into  one  place,  there  to  form  a vivid  image  of 
external  objects  ; but  in  the  disease  now  under  our  consideration,  it 
presents  inequalities,  each  of  which,  like  a facette  of  a multiplying 
glass,  bends  a set  of  rays,  capable  of  forming  a separate  image. 
Hence  it  is  generally  the  case,  that  objects  appear  multiplied  to  an 
eye  affected  with  conical  cornea,  so  that  the  patient  will  mistake 
one  finger  for  two,  or  two  for  three.  , 

Case  243. — One  of  Mr  Wardrop’s  patients  observed,  that  when  she  looked  at 
a luminous  body  at  a distance,  such  as  a candle,  it  was  multiplied  five  or  six  times, 
and  that  all  the  images  were  more  or  less  indistinct.  When  Sir  David  Brewster 
examined  her  eye,  he  observed,  that  in  every  aspect  in  which  the  cornea  could  be 
viewed,  its  section  appeared  to  be  a regular  curve,  increasing  in  curvature  towards 
the  vertex  ; a form,  he  remarks,  which  could  produce  no  derangement  in  the 
refraction  of  the  incident  rays.  As  the  disease  was  evidently  seated  in  the  cornea, 
which  projected  to  an  unnatural  degree,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  there  was 
any  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens.  He  was,  therefore,  led  to  ' 
believe,  that  the  broken  and  indistinct  images,  which  appeared  to  encircle  luminous 
objects,  arose  from  some  eminences  on  the  cornea,  which  could  not  be  detected 
by  a lateral  view  of  the  eye,  but  might  be  rendered  visible  by  the  changes  which 
they  induced  upon  the  image  of  a luminous  object  that  was  made  to  traverse  the 
surface  of  the  cornea.  He,  therefore,  held  a candle  at  the  distance  of  15  inches 
from  the  cornea,  and,  keeping  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays, 
observed  the  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  image  of  the  candle.  The 
reflected  image  rcgularlv  decreased  in  size  when  it  passed  over  the  most  conve.v 
parts  of  the  cornea ; but  when  it  came  to  the  part  nearest  the  nose,  it  alternately 
expanded  and  contracted,  and  snflbred  such  derangements  as  to  indicate  the 
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I presence  of  a number  of  spherical  eminences  and  depressions,  which  sufficiently 
accounted  for  the  broken  and  multiplied  images  of  luminous  objects. 2 

Sir  David  Brewster  afterwards  examined  a great  variety  of  cases 
■ of  conical  cornea : and  in  all  of  them,  without  exception,  he  detected 
inequalities  in  the  superficial  conformation  of  the  cornea. 

It  was  long  a doubtful  point,  whether  the  cornea  was  merely  pro- 
truded into  the  conical  form  which  it  assumes,  or  actually  thickened, 
and  the  cone  solid.  The  external  appearance  might  certainly  lead 
us  to  think  that  the  latter  was  the  case;  and  accordingly  Sir  William 
Adams  has  described^  this  disease  as  a morbid  thickening  and 
growth  of  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  Mr  Wardrop,  however, 
states  that  the  irregular  portion  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  which  is 
sometimes  clouded  and  opaque,  is  generally  very  thin  ; and  that  in 
one  case,  a gentleman  with  this  disease  receiving  a blow  on  the  eye, 
the  cornea  burst.  This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  confirmed  by 
Dr  Ja'ger,  of  Erlangen,  who,  on  dissecting  the  eyes  of  a person 
afiected  with  conical  cornea,  found  the  apex  of  the  cone  very  thin, 
but  the  circumferential  portion  of  the  cornea  thickened.* 

This  disease  generally  begins  first  in  one  eye,  and  after  a time 
attacks  the  other  also.  It  has  been  met  with  in  almost  every  stage 
of  life  ; like  common  myopia,  it  appears  most  frequently  about  the 
time  of  puberty,  or  at  least  advances  rapidly  about  that  period,  so 
that  the  patient  is  perhaps  obliged,  on  account  of  extreme  shortness 
of  sight,  to  give  up  the  trade  he  had  already  learned.  In  one  in- 
stance, Mr  Wardrop  met  with  it  in  a boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  Sir 
W.  Adams  had  seen  it  in  patients  from  16  to  70 ; much  more  fre- 
quently, however,  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  joung  than  in  old 
persons.  Dr  Ammon  states*  that  conical  cornea  is  sometimes  con- 
genital. He  once  met  with  it  in  several  sisters,  who  laboured  under 
it  from  birth. 

The  progress  of  conical  cornea  is  in  general  unattended  by  in- 
flammation, pain,  or  feeling  of  distention.  I have  known  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  preceded  by  headach  and  pain  in  the  eye,  for  a consider- 
j able  timew  It  is  often  the  case,  that  the  first  symptom  complained 
i of,  is  dimness  of  sight,  and  unless  the  eye  is  carefully  examined, 

■ amaurosis  may  be  supposed  to  be  present.  I have  seen  conical  cor- 
! nea  associated  with  scrofulo-catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  with  common 
i specks  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  disease  depends  on  any  pressure  by  the 

■ aqueous  humour.  More  probably  it  is  an  effect  of  some  faulty  action 

■ of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  cornea.  I have  a suspicion  that  it 
I sometimes  arises  from  the  thinning  of  the  cornea  attending  a trans- 
' parent  cicatrice  or  dimple.  In  a young  lady,  for  whom  I was  con- 
i suited,  it  followed  haziness  of  the  cornea,  and  one  or  two  small  de- 
f pressions,  such  as  are  left  after  the  absorption  of  phlyctenulae. 

['  Treatment.  I have  never  known  conical  cornea  lessened  by  any 
f;  remedy,  internal  or  external.  The  treatment  should  have  for  object 
I to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  ward  it  off 
I from  the  other  eye,  if  only  one  is  affected.  This  will  be  best  ac- 
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complished  by  avoiding  over-use  of  the  sight,  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  tonics,  such  as  quina. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  is 
of  no  use.  Pressure,  astringents,  and  all  other  local  means,  appear 
also  to  have  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  conical  cornea. 

Mr  Travers  says  he  has  found  repeated  blisters,  and  the  more 
powerful  tonics,  as  steel  or  arsenic,  decidedly  serviceable.®  As  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  confounds  conical  cornea  with  aqueous 
dropsy,^  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  benefit  accruing  from 
these  remedies  occurred  in  the  former,  the  latter,  or  both  of  these 
diseases. 

The  patient  sees  better  when  his  eyelids  are  all  but  shut,  and  the 
confusedness  of  vision  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  patient’s  looking 
through  an  opening  of  the  size  of  the  jmpil,  formed  in  a piece  of 
black  wood.  This  affords  more  aid  in  correcting  vision  than  any 
form  of  lens.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  Sir  David  Brewster’s  opin- 
ion, that  the  injurious  effects  of  this  disease  upon  vision  may,  within 
certain  limits,  be  removed  by  glasses,  and  by  preventing  the  image 
from  being  formed  by  rays  passing  through  any  part  of  the  corru- 
gated surface  of  the  cornea,  such  as  he  discovered  in  Mr  Wardrop’s 
case,  I have  never  learned  that  any  patient  has  derived  the  slightest 
benefit  from  concave  or  other  glasses. 

Sir  John  W.  F.  Herschel  suggests,  as  worthy  of  consideration, 
in  very  bad  cases  of  irregular  cornea,  whether  at  least  a temporary 
distinct  vision  could  not  be  procured,  by  applying  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  some  transparent  animal  jelly  contained  in  a 
spherical  capsule  of  glass ; or  whether  an  actual  mould  of  the  cor- 
nea might  not  be  taken  and  impressed  on  some  transparent  medium. 
“ The  operation,”  says  he,  “would,  of  course,  be  delicate,  but  cer- 
tainly less  so  than  that  of  cutting  open  a living  eye,  and  taking  out 
its  contents.”® 

Sir  W.  Adams,  from  the  opinion  which  he  had  adopted,  that  the 
conical  form  assumed  in  this  disease  was  the  effect  of  a morbid 
growth  of  the  cornea,  and  that  the  short  sight  of  the  patient  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  increased  refractive  power  of  the  part,  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  crystalline  lens,  brought  the  rays  of  light 
to  a point  far  short  of  the  retina,  suggested,  that  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  remove  the  morbid  state  of  the  cornea,  without  rendering  it 
unfit  for  the  transmission  of  light,  a useful  degree  of  vision  might  be 
restored  by  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens.  His  opinion  in  favour 
of  this  plan  was  confirmed  by  what  happened  in  the  case  of  a woman 
of  nearly  70  years  of  age,  who  placed  herself  under  his  care,  labour- 
ing under  this  disease  accompanied  with  cataracts.  These  he  suc- 
cessfully removed,  and  had  the  gratification  to  find  that  the  patient 
was  capable  of  seeing  much  more  distinctly  without  convex  glasses 
than  it  is  usual  for  those  to  do  who  have  undergone  the  operation 
for  cataract. 

The  favourable  result  of  this  case  determined  him,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  try  the  effect  of  removing  the  crystalline  lens,  as  a 
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i'emedy  for  blindness  produced  by  conical  cornea.  A favourable  case 
.presented  itself  the  following  year: — 

Case  244. — A young  woman,  who,  during  six  years  had  found  her  sight  gra- 
dually decreasing, . at  the  expiration  of  that  period  became  so  blind,  as  to  be 
;anable  to  continue  her  employment  iis  a servant.  The  cornea  of  each  eye  had 
lissumed  the  conical  form  in  a great  degree,  attended  by  a slight  opacity  in  the 
ijipex  of  each  cone,  but  none  whatever  in  the  crystalline  lens.  She  cbuld  walk 
Bvithout  a guide,  and  could  see  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid 
•running  against  any  person,  but  had  entirely  lost  the  power  of  reading  or  perceiv- 
ing minute  objects,  however  near  to  the  eyes.  Sir  William  effected  the  removal 
oaf  the  crystalline  lens  of  one  of  her  eyes,  by  the  operation  of  division.  The  pa- 
mient,  however,  returned  to  the  country  before  the  eye  had  entirely  recovered 
ffrom  the  operation,  and  Sir  William  did  not  again  see  her  until  nearly  12  months 
iiifterwards,  when  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  to  find  her  capable  of 
liiiscovcring  minute  objects,  and  reading  the  smallest  sized  print,  without  the 
lassistance  of  a glass,  while  holding  the  book  at  the  usual  distance  of  10  or  12  in- 
C2hes  from  the  eye.  The  usual  cataract  spectacles  for  near  objects,  of  two  inches 
aind  a half  focus,  confused  her  sight  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  be- 
ffore  the  crystalline  lens  was  removed,  while  with  those  of  9 or  10  inches  focus, 
hher  capability  of  seeing  minute  objects  was  somewhat  improved.  Objects  at  a 
ddistance  she  saw  better  without  than  with  any  glass  which  could  be  found. 

I am  ignorant  whether  the  plan  of  obviating  the  eflPects  of  conical 
ocornea,  by  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens,  has  been  tried  by  any 
t»ther  oculist. 


* Ochlodes  of  Taylor.  Hyperkeratosis.  Staphyloma  pellucidum. 

2 Wardrop’s  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye;  Vol.  i.  p.  131;  London, 
11819. 
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3 Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  403 ; London,  1817. 

^ Carl  Schmidt’s  Inaugural- Abhandlung  iil)er  die  Hyperkeratosis;  p.  17. 
lErlangen,  1830. 

* Zcitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic ; Vol.  i.  p.  123 ; Dresden,  1830. 

® Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  286  ; Loncion,  1820. 

Ibidem,  p.  124. 

8 Article  Light,  in  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  p.  398  ; § 359.  See  farther 
I on  this  subject,  in  a subsequent  chapter,  under  the  head  of  Irregular  Refraction. 
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SECTION  II. HYDROPHTHALMIA,  OR  DROPSY  OF  THE  EYE. 

Dropsical  affections  of  the  eyeball,  are  sometimes  connected  with 
; a cachectic  state  of  the  system,  as  the  scrofulous,  or  that  which  at- 
!t tends  chlorosis.  They  do  not  appear  in  any  case  either  to  form 
ijpart  of  a general  dropsy,  or  to  be  combined,  in  point  of  origin,  with 
any  other  local  dropsical  affection.  In  general,  they  depend  en- 
iltirely  on  some  local  cause,  which  has  operated,  not  so  much  in 
i 1 directly  increasing  the  fluid  contents,  as  in  weakening  the  resisting 
; power  of  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  and  especially  of  the  cornea  and 
sclerotica. 


§ 1. 


Dropsy  of  the  Aqueous  Chambers. 


Aqueous  dropsy,  the  most  common  variety  of  hydrophthalmia,  is 
a frequent  consequence  of  corneitis.  When  it  arises  from  this  cause. 
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or  from  aquo-capsulitis,  or  when  it  follows  an  injury  of  the  eye,  or 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  it  does  not  go  to  a great  extent;  but  when 
it  is  congenital  or  constitutional  in  its  origin,  it  sometimes  proceeds 
till  the  anterior  chamber  is  greatly  dilated. 

Symptoms.  1.  At  first,  the  cornea  is  merely  more  prominent 
than  natural.  In  many  cases,  (for  instance,  when  it  arises  from  cor- 
neitis,)  the  disease  never  goes  beyond  this.  But  in  other  instances, 
the  cornea  evidently  increases  in  diameter;  and  at  the  same  time 
becomes  thin.  The  increase  in  breadth  may  go  on  till  the  cornea 
is  twice  its  natural  diameter.  I had  a patient  under  my  care,  who 
could  read,  with  a cornea  still  more  enlarged  than  this.  In  advanced 
cases,  it  always  appears  a little  cloudy,  and  sometimes  becomes 
opaque. 

2.  The  iris  loses  its  power  of  motion,  even  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  appears  darker  than  natural.  The  pupil 
is  generally  in  the  middle  state  between  contraction  and  dilatation; 
sometimes  it  is  much  dilated.  In  some  cases,  its  edge  is  turned 
back  towards  the  lens,  so  that  the  iris  presents  the  form  of  a funnel. 
When  aqueous  dropsy  is  the  consequence  of  a blow  on  the  eye  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  iris  is  often  tremulous,  and  the  retina  in- 
sensible. 

3.  The  patient  complains  of  pressure  and  distention  in  the  eye  ; 
scarcely  ever  of  pain. 

4.  In  the  commencement,  the  eye  is  short-sighted,  but  this  changes 
into  an  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight,  seldom  reaching  to  complete 
blindness,  except  in  traumatic  cases.  Muscm  volitantes  are  some- 
times suddenly  complained  of,  slowly  followed  by  amaurosis.  Ob- 
jects sometimes  appear  multiplied  to  the  hydrophthalmic  eye. 

5.  The  motions  of  the  eye  are  performed  with  more  and  more 
difficulty,  in  proportion  as  it  increases  in  size.  At  the  same  time,  it 
becomes  harder  to  the  feeling,  and  the  sclerotica,  necessarily  forced 
to  partake  in  the  extension  of  the  cornea,  becomes  thin,  and  appears 
blue,  as  in  young  children. 

6.  After  a time,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  contracts  adhesions 
to  the  capsule,  which  has  become  opaque;  the  cornea  is  very  flexible, 
and  tbe  sclerotica  boggy ; the  iris  is  torn  and  absorbed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  eye  becomes 
partially  atrophied  ; the  retina  is  quite  insensible. 

Causes.  Except  when  this  disease  results  from  some  evident  in- 
jury, or  ophthalmia,  its  causes  are  obscure.  The  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  cutaneous  eruptions  has  been  mentioned  as  a cause. 

Prognosis.  Arising  from  corneitis,  or  aquo-capsulitis,  dropsy  of 
the  aqueous  chambers  generally  remains  unchanged  through  life ; 
but  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  injury,  or  depends  on  some 
cachexia,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  general  dropsy  of  the  eye. 

Treatment.  1.  When  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an  injury,  much 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  a succession  of  blisters  to  the  temple, 
and  behind  the  ear ; and  from  the  use  of  mercury  combined  with 
purgatives. 
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2.  If  the  suppression  of  an  eruption,  especially  cine  to  which  the 
patient  has  long  been  subject,  and  which  has  been  attended  by  a 
discharge,  be  the  suspected  cause,  an  artificial  eruption,  by  means 
of  friction  with  tartar  emetic  ointment,  is  plainly  indicated. 

3.  In  the  incipient  stage,  and  especially  when  the  disease  is  of 
local  origin,  friction  round  the  eye  with  murcurial  ointment  has 
been  found  useful. 

4.  If  the  disease  is  advanced,  and  vision  much  afiected,  but  the 
sclerotica  not  yet  discoloured  by  being  involved  in  the  distention 
of  the  eye,  paracentesis  oculi  ought  to  be  employed.*  An  incision 
may  be  made  through  the  cornea,  two  lines  long,  and  at  the 

Itance  of  half  a line  from  the  sclerotica.  'Beer  recommends  not 
! merely  that  the  aqueous  humour  should  be  evacuated  in  this  way, 

1 but  that  the  wound  should  be  re-opened  every  day,  for  a number  of 
! successive  days,  or  even  weeks.  More  than  once,  he  had  observed 
: general  remedies  to  have  a good  effect  after  this  operation,  although 
I they  had  had  none  before.  If  it  is  not  successful  in  curing  the  dis- 
«ease,  it  proves  at  least  a palliative;  and  if  too  large  an  opening  ds 
mot  made,  may  be  frequently  repeated  with  advantage. 

§ 2.  Sub-Sclerotic  Dropsy. 

1 have  already  had  occasion  (page  491)  to  state  that  a watery 
(effusion  between  the  sclerotica  and  the  choroid,  or  between  the 
cclioroid  and  the  retina,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  result  of  in- 
tflammation. 

Although  the  internal  surface  of  the  sclerotica  is  connected  to 
tthe  external  surface  of  the  choroid,  by  numerous  vessels  and  nerves, 
Ipassing  between  these  tunics,  it  is  evident,  that  a fine  membrane  is 
^expanded  over  those  surfaces.  Within  the  cavity  formed  by  this 
'.membrane,  a serous  fluid  sometimes  accumulates,  so  as  to  constitute 
what  w'e  may  term  sub-sclerotic  hydrophthalmia. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  will  in  some  respects  resemble 
(those  arising  from  a dropsical  effusion  between  the  choroid  and  the 
pretina ; and  will,  like  them,  derive  relief  from  the  operation  of  punc- 
tturing  the  eye,  and  allowing  the  collected  fluid  to  escape. 

I § 3.  Sub-Choroid  Dropsy. 

1 I need  not  repeat  what  I have  said  regarding  the  symptoms  of 
i?ihoroiditis,  which  in  general  will  be  found  to  have  preceded,  or  to 
^tccompany,  sub-choroid  hydrophthalmia.  This  disease  appears  also 
1.0  originate  sometimes  in  arthritic  ophthalmia, 
i Cases  of  sub-choroid  dropsy,  proceeding  so  far  as  to  cause  ab- 
?'.orption  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  compression  of  the  retina, 
Uave  been  described  by  many  observers.®  The  progress  of  the 
i dropsical  eff’usion,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
ure  by  no  means  alike  in  all  cases.  When  the  accumulation  takes 
: '.’i)lace  slowly,  the  loss  of  vision  is  gradual,  and  the  attending  pain 
iiind  redness  are  not  severe.  But  if  the  water  is  collected  quickly, 

: t is  accompanied  with  great  pain  hoth  in  the  eve  and  head.  There 
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may  be  no  enlargement  of  the  eye  under  such  circumstances.  But, 
in  other  cases,  the  choroid,  pressing  against  the  sclerotica,  produces 
attenuation  of  the  latter,  while  the  eyeball  undergoes  either  a gen- 
eral or  partial  extension;  the  pupil  becomes  dilated  and  sometimes 
displaced  ; and  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  there  appears  an 
opaque  body  behind  the  pupil,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  retina 
compressed  into  a cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  while  the  basis  surrounds  the  lens.  Mr  Wardrop® 
mentions,  that  in  one  instance  this  appearance  was  mistaken  for 
cataract,  and  an  attempt  made  to  couch  it;  a fruitless  operation, 
which  gave  great  pain. 

Treatment.  In  suspected  cases  of  sub-choroid  hydrophthalmia, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  following  the  practice  of 
Mr  Ware,  and  puncturing  the  eye  at  the  usual  place  of  passing  the 
cataract  needle  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats.  Mr  Ware 
recommended  a grooved  needle  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  fluid 
might  more  certainly  escape,  but  a better  plan  is  to  puncture  with 
Saunders’  cataract  needle,  and  then  hold  the  edges  of  the  wound 
apart  by  means  of  a small  probe.  Care  must  be  taken  in*making 
the  puncture,  to  direct  the  point  of  the  needle,  so  that  it  may  not 
wound  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  crystalline  cajjsule.  The  operation 
may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  should  the  symptoms  seem  to 
demand  it. 

The  first  case  related  by  Mr  Ware,  affords  a good  example  both 
of  the  disease  and  of  the  relief  afforded  by  paracentesis. 

Case  245.  — A lady  of  about  45  years  of  age,  perceived  a dimness  in  lier  left 
eye,  the  cause  of  which  she  was  not  able  to  assign.  She  supposed  it  to  have 
been  the  consequence  either  of  taking  cold,  or  of  the  cessation  of  a discharge 
from  one  of  her  legs,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  for  a considerable  time. 
The  dimness  was  discovered  accidentally,  on  her  attempting  to  see  an  object 
with  the  left  eye  whilst  the  right  was  shut,  and  in  a short  time  the  sight  afford- 
ed by  that  ej'e  rendered  her  no  assistance  ; objects  when  placed  straight  before 
her  being  invisible,  and  their  appearance,  when  removed  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  being  obscure  and  indistinct.  The  eye  had  not  altered  its  ap- 
pearance in  any  respect,  the  pupil  being  neither  cloudy  nor  dilated.  In  Decem- 
ber 1804,  about  two  years  after  the  dimness  was  first  perceived,  she  began  to  feel 
pain-  in  the  eye,  and  it  became  slightly  inflamed.  Although  the  inflammation 
never  appeared  to  be  considerable,  the  pain  rapidly  increased  to  a most  violent 
height,  attecting,  in  a few  days,  both  the  eye  and  the  head,  and  jiroving  particu- 
l.arly  severe  during  the  night.  The  pupil  now,  for  the  first  time,  became  dilated, 
and  had  a misty  appearance ; but  tlie  degree  of  opacity  was  very  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  total  loss  of  sight. 

Leeches,  blisters,  fomentations  with  poppy  heads,  and  a free  use  of  opium  in- 
ternallv  were  repeatedly  tried,  but  did  not  afford  any  relief.  The  internal  em- 
ployment of  the  muriate  of  mercury  was  equally  ineffectual.  The  progress  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  at  this  period,  closely  resembling  those 
of  another  patient,  in  whose  eye,  after  death,  Mr  Ware  h.id  found  a sub-choroid 
collection  of  thin  fluid,  with  coarctation  of  the  retina,  led  him  to  think  that  the 
violent  pain  which  this  lady  suffered  might  depend  on  a similar  state  of  the  eye. 
It  also  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  effused  fluid  could  be  discharged,  it  might  be  a 
means  of  affording  relief.  The  operation  seemed  neither  impracticable  nor  difficult, 
and  the  patient  readily  acceded  to  submit  to  it,  as  indeed  she  would  have  done  to 
any  operation,  wliatever  miglit  have  been  its  hazard,  so  extreme  was  the  pain  she 
at  that  time  endured. 
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Mr  Ware  introduced  a common  spear-pointed  couching  needle  through  the 
, sclerotica,  a little  farther  back  than  where  it  is  usually  intro<luced  for  the  purpose 
of  depressing  a cataract.  As  soon  as  the  instrument  entered  the  eye.  a yellow  fluid 
■ -escaped,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  wet  a common  handkerchief  quite  through.  The 
needle  was  kept  in  the  eye  about  a minute,  in  order  to  afford  the  fluid  a more 
,,  ready  exit ; and  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn,  the  discharge  ceased.  The  tension 
; of  the  eye  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  operation.  A comj)ress  dipped  in 
II  a saturnine  lotion  was  bound  upon  it,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  She  continued 
:in  pain  about  ten  minutes,  but  then  fell  into  a sound  sleep  which  lasted  upwards 

tiof  two  hours ; and  on  awaking,  her  eye  was  quite  easy.  The  compress  was  again 
imoistencd  with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  she  took  some  nourishment.  She  passed 
the  next  night  very  comfortably,  without  the  assistance  of  laudanum,  although 
rpreviously  it  had  been  given  her  in  large  doses.  The  same  application  was  con- 
tinued to  the  €^€,  which  afterwards  remained  perfectly  easy,  with  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  inflammation.  The  pupil  continued  dilated,  but  did  not  become 
lopaque.  About  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  caught  a cold,  and 
^complained  that  the  eye  felt  more  tender  than  usual.  Mr  Ware  was  alarmed  lest 
1 fluid  might  again  be  effused  in  the  old  place,  and  the  pain  return  ; but  this  was 
jiappily  prevented  by  the  ajiplication  of  a blister  on  the  side  of  the  head.* 

§ 4,  Droj)sy  of  the  Vitreous  Body, 

Vitreous  dropsy  is  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms  : — 

1.  An  increase  of  size,  chiefly  behind  the  cornea,  w'hich  is  pushed 
forwards  without  undergoing  any  other  change,  while  the  sclerotica 
oulges  out  between  the  recti,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  somewhat  of  a 
square  shape. 

2.  The  aqueous  humour  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  iris 
^pressed  into  contact  with  the  cornea;  the  iris  not  changed  in  colour, 
aor  the  pupil  extremely  dilated. 

3.  The  eye  feels  excessively  hard. 

4.  The  sclerotica,  from  distention,  assumes  a deep  blue  colour. 

5.  Weakness  of  sight,  soon  followed  by  complete  amaurosis,  so 
hat  not  even  the  least  sensibility  to  light  I'eraains. 

6.  The  movements  of  the  eye  are  much  sooner  impeded  than  in 
iqueous  dropsy.  At  last,  it  becomes  altogether  motionless. 

7.  There  is  pain  in  the  eye  from  the  very  commencement.  It 
laily  increases  in  violence,  and  spreads  to  the  half  of  the  head,  to 
: he  teeth,  and  to  the  neck.  At  last  the  patient  becomes  almost  mad 
vith  the  pain,  and  calls  upon  the  surgeon  to  evacuate  the  contents 
■ )f  the  eye.  Beer  saw  a man  who  did  this  for  himself  w'ith  his  pen- 
cnife. 

8.  Even  when  the  pain  is  comparatively  moderate,  the  patient’s 
•leep  and  appetite  entirely  fail. 

Causes.  Except  in  cases  of  injury,  these  are  equally  obscure  as 
hose  of  dropsy  of  the  aqueous  chamber.  A scrofulous  or  syphilitic 
:achexia  is  blamed,  or  a union  of  both  is  sometimes  suspected. 

Treatment.  General  remedies  may  he  directed  against  the  parti*- 
i ;ular  cause  which  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  disease ; but  most 
elief  is  derived  from  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
in  one  case,  resulting  from  an  injury,  and  in  which  the  lens  was 
opaque  and  displaced,  I succeeded  in  curing  the  vitreous  dropsy,  by 
•epeatedly  tapping  through  the  cornea.  But  in  general,  this  oper- 
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ation  is  to  be  performed  tlirough  tlic  sclerotica  and  choroid,  as  in 
cases  of  sub-choroid  dropsy.  Tlie  vitreous  humour,  when  the  punc- 
ture is  made,  is  apt,  as  in  choroid  staphyloma,  to  infiltrate  the  sub- 
conjunctival cellular  membrane  to  an  enormous  extent,  sometimes 
to  such  a degree  that  the  cornea  is  hid  by  the  swelling.  In  ones 
case,  in  which  this  event  happened  in  my  hands,  the  pain  which  en- 
sued was  very  severe  ; hut  the  dropsy  was  cured  by  the  continued 
pressure,  exercised  for  10  or  12  days,  on  the  empty  eyeball,  by  the 
fluid  lying  under  the  conjunctiva.  Repeated  punctures  of  the  scle- 
rotica produce  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  endinff  in  a 
destruction  of  the  secreting  power.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is 
more  severe,  bringing  on  adhesions  of  the  iris,  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  The  eye  becomes  atrophic,  soft,  and  frde  from  pain. 

Should  repeated  paracentesis  fait,  the  mode  recommended  by 
Reer  will  require  to  he  adopted ; namely,  to  make  a section  of  the 
cornea,  as  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  and  evacuate  the  lens  and 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humour,  after  which  the  coats  of 
the  eye  gradually  shrink  to  a small  size. 

§ 5.  General  Hydrophihalmia, 

Both  the  aqueous  and  the  vitreous  humours  may  he  increased  in 
quantity  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  whole  eye  is  greatly  enlarged, 
in  which  state  the  name  bnphihahnos  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  an  ox. 

This  disease  presents  a union  of  the  symptoms  of  the  first  and 
fourth  varieties  of  hydrophthalmia,  as  far  as  they  can  co-exist. 
When  congenital,  it  is  often  accompanied  with  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. If  it  Occurs  in  after-life,  and  if  rapid  in  its  progress,  it  is 
attended  by  excessive  pain  ; the  motion  of  the  eye  is  lost;  the  patient 
is  deprived  of  sleep,  and  appetite  for  food,  and  becomes  delirious ; 
if  the  case  is  neglected,  caries  of  the  orbit  may  even  take  place,  and 
the  patient  die,  worn  out  by  fever. 

Beer  had  met  with  this  disease  only  in  extremely  cachectic,  and 
especially  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  subjects. 

Congenital  cases  sometimes  do  well,  without  any  treatment,  thej 
cornea  gradually  clearing,  and  the  eye  shrinking  to  its  natural  di-j 
mensions.®  In  other  cases,  the  disease  continues  moderate  till  the^ 
period  of  puberty,  when  the  eye  suddenly  enlarges,  the  pupil,  widely 
dilated,  contracts  adhesions  to  the  capsule,  which  becomes  opaque, 
the  iris  is  lacerated  by  the  stretching  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the 
retina  loses  its  sensibility,  and  after  a time  the  eye  becomes  soft  and 
atrophic.  ! 

Mercury,  squills,  digitalis,  and  counter-irritation  have  been  re*' 
commended ; but  I should  place  greater  confidence  in  tonics.  11 
other  remedies  fail,  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  eye  must  be 
had  recourse  to,  as  in  vitreous  hydrophthalmia. 

* Nuck,  De  Ductibus  Oculorum  aquosis ; p.  120;  Lu"duni  Batavoriim,  1723.  ' 

2 Ziiin,  Dcscriptio  Anatoniica  Oculi  Humani,  p.  25  ; Gottingae,  1780.  Scarpat 
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'Trattato  delle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  Vol.  ii.  p.  172;  Pavia,  1816.  Ware’s  Ob- 
.(servations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Epij)hora,  &c.  p.  284 ; London,  1818. 
''Wardrop’s  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  65  ; Loudon,  1818. 
3 Op.  Cit.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  274. 

♦ Remarks  on  the  Ophthalmy,  &c.  p.  233  ; London,  1814.  Sec  also  Ware’s 
(Observations  on  the  Cataract,  and  Gutta  Serena  ; p.  443;  London,  1812. 

s Ware’s  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Epiphora,  &c.  p.  285 ; London, 
il818. 


i SECTION  III SANGUINEOUS  EFFUSION  INTO  THE  EYE.' 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  aqueous  chambers  frequently  follows  a 
olow  on  the  eye.  Smaller  quantities  of  blood  are  sometimes  seen 
CO  accompany  hypopium,  especially  that  which  arises  from  the  burst- 
ing of  an  abscess  of  the  iris.  Wounds  of  the  iris  are  generally  at- 
icended  by  a discharge  of  red  blood;  and  the  same  is  observed  when 
the  iris  is  torn  from  the  choroid,  either  accidentally  or  for  the  pur- 
oose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  Blood  is  also  occasionally 
;effused  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
rris,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  especially  in  syphilitic  and 
nrthritic  cases. 

To  such  occurrences  as  these,  I do  not  mean  any  further  to  direct 
;;he  attention  of  the  reader;  but  to  an  internal  haemorrhagy  of  the 
■jye,  which  appears  neither  to  arise  from  injury,  nor  to  depend  al- 
together on  inflammation,  and  which  sometimes  has  been  called 
itpoplexy  of  the  eye.  This  hmmorrhagy  may  occur  either  in  an  eye 
ifipparently  sound,  or  in  one  which  has  suffered  from  previous  disease. 

Case  246 — A carter,  whom  1 had  seen,  some  years  before,  with  lenticular 
..■ataract  in  the  right  eye,  the  effect  of  a blow,  called  on  me  in  March  1836,  with 
he  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  half  filled  with  blood.  He  attributed  this  to 
» working  hard  during  three  suceessive  nights.  In  three  days  more,  the  anterior 
.‘hamber  was  completely  filled  with  blood,  so  that  the  cornea  appeared  of  a dark 
fiiocolate  colour.  There  was  slight  sclerotitis,  with  heat  and  pain  of  the  eye,  and 
leadach.  I advised  rest,  with  cold  applications  to  the  eye,  and  abstinence  from 
iipirituous  liquors,  to  which  the  patient  was  rather  addicted. 

As  the  instances  of  this  affection,  recorded  by  authors,  are  few  in 
•■lumber,  1 shall  quote  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  them. 

The  first  case  which  I shall  quote  is  by  Mr  John  Bell,  and  aflbrds 
in  example  of  this  disease  occurring  in  an  eye  previously  healthy. 

Case  247. — “ Mr  A , though  not  yet  20  years  of  age,  is  more  than  six 

. cet  high  ; and  three  years  ago,  when  first  he  was  struck  w ith  this  singular  kind 
if  blindness,  was  growing  so  rapidly,  that  he  actually  believes  he  gained  five 
• nches  in  the  year.  He  was  then  a stripling,  and  is  now'  tall,  slender,  and  deli- 
cate in  his  constitution,  though  remarkably  well  formed,  and  destined  to  become 
i strong  and  muscular  man.  Early  in  the  month  of  September  1803,  on  the  day 
in  which  he  was  first  attacked  w ith  this  blindness,  he  had  his  hair  cut  early  in  the 
^morning,  he  ate  very  heartily  a hurried  dinner,  when,  a companion  having  called 
vhile  he  was  yet  at  table,  and  proposed  a party  in  a house  at  some  distance,  he 
w'ent  with  him,  and  being  mere  lads,  and  in  a playful  humour,  his  friend  ran,  and 
>e  pursued  at  full  sjmed,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards ; he  iu- 
itantty  was  sensible  of  his  sight  being  dim  in  the  left  eye ; he  disregarded  at 
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first  a feeling  which  he  imagined  to  be  temporary,  but,  having  arrived  at  the 
liousc,  and  sat  down,  he  was  alarmed  to  find  his  vision  still  more  obscure,  and, 
turnuig  round  to  those  who  were  in  company,  he  asked  whether  they  perceived 
any  thing  wrong  in  his  eye ; they  said  they  saw  blood  upon  it ; upon  looking 
into  a mirror  he  saw  tlie  blood,  found  lumself  totally  blind  of  the  left  eye,  was 
assailed  with  dreadful  pain : the  bloody  effusion  took  ])lace,  the  blood  became 
visible,  and  the  vision  was  entirely  obscured  in  the  short  space  of  15  minutes; 
then  the  violent  pain  began,  a consequence  j)lainl3',  and  not  a cause  of  the  blind- 
ness, and  for  10  daj's  he  continued  entirely  blind  of  that  eye. 

“ His  vision  was  gradually  restored,  by  the  blood  which  had  filled  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  subsiding  below  the  level  of  the  pupil : the 
blood  was  still  visible  in  the  lower  j)art  of  the  eye,  and  continued  so  for  three 
weeks ; it  gradually  vanished,  ami  the  eye  recovered  its  wonted  appearance,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  very  lowest  part,  under  the  level  of  the  pupil,  there  remained  a 
little  white  matter,  viz.  the  gluten  of  the  effused  blood.  Such  was  the  first  attack 
of  the  disorder,  from  which  he  continued  free  for  the  S]>ace  of  six  months. 

“ In  the  month  of  May  1804,  one  evening  while  sitting  at  supper,  not  con- 
scious of  any  previous  excitement,  from  violent  exercise  or  exposure  to  heat,  but 
|)robably  affected  by  the  suj)per,  wine,  light,  and  heat,  and  animated  conversation, 
he  suddenly  perceived  the  obscurity  coming  over  his  vision,  the  bloo<l  again  aj)- 
pearod  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  which  was- next  morning  affected  with  violent 
pain  : yet  this  was,  in  all  resj)eets,  a less  severe  paroxysm  than  the  first. 

“ Little  more  than  a month  had  elapsed,  when  having,  in  the  warm  month  of 
.June,  gone  into  the  river  to  bathe,  he  was  in  the  act  of  swimming  and  just  when 
coming  out  of  the  water,  struck  with  this  obscurity  of  vision.  The  blood  instantly 
came  over  his  eye,  which,  on  the  ensuing  day,  was  affected  with  most  excruciating 
paiu,  extending  to  the  temple;  but  in  three  weeks  or  a month,  his  sight  was  com- 
pletely restored,  and  the  ej'e  had  recovered  its  natural  splendour  and  clearness. 
In  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  he  was  again  attacked,  though 
he  was  conscious  of  no  excess,  and  was  quiet,  regular,  and  discreet  in  his  way  of 
living;  he  was  seized  while  writing,  and  recollects  no  sensible  cause  to  which  the 
paroxysm  could  be  ascribed,  unless  it  were  to  the  hanging  of  the  head  and  strain- 
ing of  the  eye.  The  sight  was  obscured,  the  blood  appeared  again  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  eye,  the  pain  returned,  the  blood  was  absorbed  again  within  the  usual 
period,  and  the  sight  was  in  course  restored. 

“ It  was  on  the.  1st  of  November,  in  walking  across  the  bridge  at  night,  be- 
twixt 10  and  11  o’clock,  that  he  sustained  the  fourth  attack,  but  without  such 
total  loss  of  vision,  or  so  much  effusion  of  blood  as  heretofore,  and  certainly  the 
blood  was  not  so  long  of  being  absorbed,  nor  was  he  so  long  obliged  to  cover  the 
eye  from  the  light : in  eight  or  ten  days  he  was  able  to  uncover  the  eye,  the  ai>- 
pearance  of  suffusion  of  blootl  was  gone,  but  the  lymphatic  coaguliim,  occupying 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  was  nianifestlj'  accumulating.  On  the  3d^  of 
February  1805,  he  had  a like  jiaroxysm,  arising  from  very  obvious  causes  ; being 
a day  of  election  of  Member  of  Parliament  for  this  city,  his  regiment  was  marched 
out  of  town  to  the  distance  of  18  miles : and  both  in  marching  out  to  the  tem- 
jiorary  quarters  allotted  for  his  regiment,  and  in  returning,  he  walked  along  with 
the  men,  was  greatly  heated  by  the  exercise,  and  very  naturally  refers  this  attack 
to  a cause  so  expressly  resembling  that  which  first  gave  rise  to  his^uialadv,  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  attract  his  particular  notice.  ‘ From  this  time,’  says  Mr  A. 
‘ these  paroxysms  became  periodical,  and  seemingly  spontaneous  ; they  re- 
turned once  a-month,  the  eye  was  kept  in  a state  of  constant  irritability  and  fre- 
quent pain,  so  that  1 was  forced  to  have  it  constantly  covered  from  the  light ; yet 
no  circums[K.'ction  in  this  respect,  nor  in  my  habits  of  living  seemed  to  avail  me.  fl 
Of  the  few  paroxysms  which  I am  able  to  particularize,  as  arising  from  any  obvN  f 
ous  excitement,  one  was  on  the  morning  after  our  review,  in  the  month  of  Augu»  n 
last,  when,  after  being  in  the  field,  we  sat  down  to  a dinner  of  ceremony,  and  )i 
drank  late  ; I must  have  exceeded,  but  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  inte^ 
perate  ; I went  to  bed,  perhaps  a little  heated  with  wine,  I rose  early  in  tii* 
morning  to  go  upon  guard,  and,  in  the  act  of  dressing,  aiui  csi>eci<iHy  in  stooping 
to  wash  my  face,  I was  sensible  at  tlic  instant  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  le- 
tuni  of  the  blindness.'  The  scconil  memorable  occasion  was  still  more  particular  ^ 
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in  the  circumstances,  the  excitement  more  marked  tlian  any,  and  explaining  all  of 
the  others  : Mr  A had  gone  abroad  to  a supper  party  of  young  people,  where 

most  unusual  dt^ree  of  hilarity  prevailed,  some  very  ludicrous  songs  were  sung, 
iiind  he  joined  the  general  mirth,  and  laughed  immoderately,  and  so  long,  that  in 
lithe  end  he  saw  the  candles  dim,  and,  in  a moment,  found  his  eye  quite  suffused 
Hwith  blood. 

“This  gentleman’s  disease  has  now  taken  a most  decided  form;  it  returns 
-sometimes  once  a-fortnight,  sometimes  once  a-month,  seldom  do  two  months  elapse 
M-ithout  a new  effusion  of  blood ; and  it  returns  with  a degree  of  regularity  almost 
vieriodical.  The  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  such,  that  he  is  obliged  to  keep  it  always 
ishaded  ; and  each  new  effusion  of  blood  is  now  followed  by  a paroxysm  of  pulsa- 
loory  pain  in  the  temple  of  that  side,  with  an  intolerable  throbbing,  something  be- 
tewixt  general  headach,  and  pain  of  the  affected  organ,  a pain  which  is  in  some 
[klegree  relieved  by  steady  and  continued  pressure.  Sometimes,  as  you  will  learn 
frrom  the  narrative,  the  excitement  is  sensible,  and  the  cause  of  it  such  as  in  strict 
lorudence  he  should  have  avoided,  but  it  is  often  too  slight  to  be  observed  ; now 
ithe  effusion  returns  always,  or  almost  always,  without  an  exjiress  or  sensible  cause, 
lifrom  a predisposition  so  strong,  that  he  is  come  to  a conviction,  that  laughing, 
rcrying,  singing,  running,  swimming,  stooping,  excess  in  wine,  or  any  of  those 
caauses  whicli  have  at  former  times  plainly  produced  this  effusion,  would  cause  it 
r.nstantly  to  return. 

“ It  must  seem  very  surprising,  that  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  eye,  should 
ioe  able  thus  to  sustain  repeated  effusions  of  blood,  without  having  its  structure 
I'cntirely  ruined  ; but  the  resistance  of  its  strong  coats,  tilled  and  tense  with  its 
lown  humours,  plainly  has  its  effect  in  limiting  the  bloody  effusion,  yet  the  addi- 
litional  tension  is  such,  as  occasions  that  violent  pain  which  is  excruciating  even 
uon  the  first,  and  at  its  acme,  the  second  day  after  the  effusion  has  taken  place. 
IThat  the  extravasation  is  of  pure  blood,  which  keeps  its  properties  unaffected  by 
'.the  dilution  with  the  aqueous  humour,  is  both  sensible  to  sight,  and  ])roved  by 
ithe  sensible  white  eoagulum,  which  each  successive  effusion  leaves  behind.  * 
•»  * * Its  form  is  in  no  degree  changed;  if  there  were  the  slightest 

Treason  to  apprehend  any  alteration  of  bulk  or  form,  it  is  from  the  eyelid  being 
'idrawn  down,  and  that  somewhat  obliquely  over  the  eye,  so  as  to  cover  much  of 
'the  cornea,  or  coloured  part,  and  exposing  chiefly  the  inner  side  and  lower  part 
. of  the  eye,  where  the  eoagulum  lies.  The  blood  of  its  proper  purple  colour  ob- 
^^scures  the  whole ; the  pupil  is  not  to  be  seen,  the  eoagulum  which,  in  consequence 
( of  its  bulk,  is  very  thinly  covered  with  the  blood,  is  almost  white,  and  occuj)ies  all 
ilhe  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  occupies  the  space 
ibetwixt  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  covers  some  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  has,  I fetir,  irremediably  injured  the  vision,  which  yet  is  not  extinct ; but 
>Btrict  regimen,  profuse  evacuations,  a seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  opiates 
i to  appease  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  ; an  abstemious,  quiet,  and  regulated  course 
• of  life,  will,  1 hope,  prevent  future  effusions;  and  when  his  growth  is  ascertained, 
and  these  paroxysms  of  local  arterial  action  are  abated,  I hope  that  much  of  this 
■ eoagulum  will  be  absorbed.’’^ 

Dr  Boxwell,  of  Abbeyleix,  communicated  to  Dr  Graves  the  par- 
ticulars of  a case  of  purpura  haemorrhagica,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  effusion  of  blood  took  place  into  both  eyes. 

Case  248. — The  patient  was  a young  lady  of  13  years  of  age.  In  the  right 
eye,  the  blood  was  extravasated,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhere  behind  the  iris. 
As  the  pupil  had  a blood-red  appearance  when  the  impairment  of  vision  com- 
menced, and  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  discoloration  or  muddiness  in  the  an- 
terior chamber.  Dr  Graves  concludes  that  the  first  hEemorrhagy  w;is  into  the 
vitreous  humour ; for,  says  he,  “ had  blood  been  effused  into  tlie  posterior  cham- 
ber, in  such  quantity  as  to  impart  to  the  pupil  a blood-red  appearance,  it  must 
have  tinged  strongly  the  fluid  in  the  anterior  chamber.”  ’Vision  became  worse 
and  worse  in  the  right  eye,  and  was  extinguished  in  about  five  hours,  at  which 
I time  the  aqueous  humour  was  evidently  mixed  with  blood.  Next  day,  the  other 
I eye  became  similarly  affected,  and  the  young  lady  continued  totally  blind,  until 
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Iier  deatli,  wliich  took  place  in  about  a week  afterwards,  under  tlie  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 

The  disease  commenced  with  severe  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  increased  on  the 
slightest  motion.  At  first  she  aj)pearetl  to  be  relieved  by  baths,  calomel,  and 
James’s  powders,  followed  by  purgatives;  but  as  the  jmin  returned  with  increased 
violence,  twelve  leeches  were  applied  over  the  hip-joint.  Dr  Boxwell  returned 
in  two  days  to  see  the  patient  and  found  the  bleeding  from  the  leech-bites  had 
continued  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  her  attendants,  ever  since  he  left  her.  She 
was  pale,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a person  exhausted  by  bleeding.  Her 
pulse,  however,  was  not  feeble  ; it  was  quick  and  bounding,  as  it  is  in  many  cases , ; 
after  copious  loss  of  blood. 

From  that  period  her  complaint  assumed  the  character  of  purpura,  attended  . 
with  discharge  of  bloody  urine.  No  other  hsemorrhagy  took  place,  except  that 
already  described  into  the  eyeballs.  The  bleeding  from  the  leech-bites  had  coin-  . ' 
pletely  removed  the  pain  from  the  hip-joint,  but  she  now  began  to  complain  of  ; , 
intense  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  with  throbbing,  nausea,  and  total  loss  of  - { 
appetite.  The  headach  became  every  day  more  excruciating,  and  the  discharge  , j 
from  the  bladder  greater.  No  medicine,  no  local  application  diminished  the  agony  | 
she  suffered  from  pain  in  the  head.  She  died  on  the  14th  day  from  the  com-  j 
mencement  of  her  illness,  exhausted  by  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  having  retained  , | 
her  intellects  to  the  last,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  jiaralysis,  coma,  convul-  ‘ 
sions,  or  any  other  symptom  denoting  effusion  of  blood  within  the  cranium. 3 

In  tlie  following  case,  efiusion  of  blood  occurred  in  an  eye,  which 
had  previously  suffered  disorganizing  inflammation. 

Case  249. — Caroline  Pilsen,  nine  years  of  age,  and  of  a scrofulous  habit  of 
body,  came  under  the  care  of  l)r  Ammon  in  July  1829.  Vision  had  been  dim  for 
some  months.  On  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  left  eye  was  quite 
blind,  and  affected  with  strabismus  ; and  the  right  eye  very  myopic.  The  cornea 
of  the  right  eye  Imd  lost  much  of  its  convexity,  and  the  iris,  which  was  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  projected  unnaturally  ifito  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
pupil  was  irregular,  angular,  and  much  contracted.  In  the  left  eye,  the  outer 
])ortion  of  the  iris  was  much  broader  than  the  inner,  the  pupil  was  oblong,  and 
appeared  angular,  especially  towards  the  inner  side.  The  iris  was  of  a brownish 
green  colour,  and  a great  many  vessels  were  seen  running  from  its  ciliary  to  its 
pupillary  edge.  The  piiiiil  of  this  eye  daily  became  larger,  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  eye  increased,  so  that  examination  of  it  was  difficult. 

One  day  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  was  less,  as  Dr  Ammon  was  ex- 
amining it,  he  perceived  that  the  pupil  was  nearly  natural,  but  that  on  the  inner 
circle  of  the  iris  there  was  a deposition  of  black  matter,  which  was  so  deep  in  its 
tint  that  he  at  first  thought  the  iris  had  been  removed  by  absorption  at  ffiat  j>art. 

He  also  observed  that  the  lens  was  dislocated  iivwards,  so  that  one  halt  of  it  was 
concealed  behind  the  inner  part  of  the  iris  and  sclerolica,  whilst  the  other  half 
lay  with  its  outer  edge  right  in  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Through  that  ptmt  of 
the  vitreous  body  which  was  exposed  by  this  displacement  of  the  lens,  a whitish- 
gray  appearance  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

Some  days  after  this.  Dr  A.  found  the-girl  tying  on  her  face  asleep.^  \\  hen 
she  awoke,  he  was  surprised,  on  examining  her  eye,  to  see  a quantity  of  blood  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  whole  cornea  quite  red.  Examining  the  eye  next 
day,  the  extravasation  of  blood  was  found  to  have  disappeared.  Dr  Ammon,  i 
having  made  the  patient  bend  her  head  forwards,  and  keep  it  so  for  some  minutes,  j 
found  the  anterior  chamber  almost  quite  full  of  blood,  which  moved  from  one  side  ' 
to  the  other  with  the  motions  of  the  head.  Some  spots  of  the  blood  adhering  to 
the  iris,  on  being  examined  with  a lens  a few  hours  after,  were  found  to  have  be- 
come dark  in  colour,  next  day  to  have  changed  into  a brown  colour,  and  in  a few 
days  to  have  become  almost  quite  black.  These  spots,  when  once  formed,  did  imt 
disappear,  unless  they  were  on  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  iris,  and  very  small.  Fhis 
state  of  the  eye  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  and  the  slight  degree  ot  vision 
which  previously  existed  became  wholly  extinguished.  Ihc  cornea  retained  its  f 
transjiarency,  but  grew  flatter  and  flatter,  and  the  black  colour  ot  the  edge  of  the 
jmpil  and  of  the  rest  of  the  iris  increased. 
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In  February  1830,  the  girl  had  a slight  inflammatory  fever,  and  then  it  was  re- 
I marked  that  the  ecchymosis  in  the  eye  increased  much,  and  that  it  more  quickly 
i blackened  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  extravasation  of  blood  ceased  at 
1 length  under  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine.  ’ 


' Hcemophthalmos. 

2 Principles  of  Surgery  ; Vol.  iii.  p.  270  ; London,  1808.  See  a similar  case 
1 related  by  Walther  in  his  Merkwiirdige  Heilung  eines  Eiterauges,  p.  61  ; Land- 
•shut,  181*0. 

3 Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  ; Vol.  xi.  ]>.  395  ; Dublin,  1837. 

* Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol.  i.  p.  103  ; Dresden,  1830. 


SECTION  IV. NON-MALIGNANT  TUMOURS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


In  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  sections  of  Chapter  IV. 
I have  described  certain  excrescences  and  tumours  of  the  membrane 
llining  the  eyelids,  and  investing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball, 
nvhich,  in  general,  will  easily  be  distinguished  from  diseases  origin- 
aiting  in  or  within  the  proper  tunics  of  the  eye. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
(difterent  textures  of  the  eye  are  apt  to  be  aftected  with  depositions, 
ttumours,  and  fungous  degenerations,  which  are  not  malignant,  and 
\which  sometimes  subside  of  themselves.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
tthat  such  growths  have  often  been  mistaken  for  malignant  diseases, 
iiand  especially  for  fungus  hajinatodes. 

Varieties.  1.  In  some  cases,  it  is  probable  that  depositions  of 
Iblood,  lymph,  or  pus  in  different  textures  of  the  eye,  assume  the 
^appearance  of  fungous  growths.  Some  of  these  depositions  arc 
ccapable  of  becoming  organized,  and  this  may  add  to  the  resemblance 
jtthey  will  bear  to  certain  tumours.  2.  In  other  cases,  I think  it 
siextreraely  probable  that  scrofulous  tubercles,  exactly  similar  to  those 
■frequently  met  with  imbedded  in  the  cerebrum  of  children  dying 
! hydrocephalic,  form  upon  or  within  the  eye;  for  instance,  in  the 
isubstance  of  the  sclerotica,  iris,  or  choroid.  Such  tubercles,  lying 
' deep  in  the  eyeball,  will  with  much  difficulty  be  distinguishable 
from  fungus  haematodes.  3.  Albuminous  tumours,  similar  to  those 
> which  grow  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  eyelids,  and  under  the  con- 
.junctiva,  (See  pages  154,  238)  are  sometimes  found  attached  to 
rthe  sclerotica.  4.  Encysted  tumours  are  met  with  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye. 


§ 1 . Non-malignant  Tumours  of  the  Sclerotica  and  Cornea. 

1 have  seen  several  cases  of  albuminous  or  scrofulous  tumours, 
loriginating  from  the  sclerotica,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  in 
■clusters,  soft  in  some  cases,  and  firm  in  others,  but  with  little  or 
no  vascularity.  The  subjects  of  such  affections  were  always 
cachectic  children,  and  the  affected  eyes  had  generallv  suffered 
from  internal  scrofulous  ophthalmia  before  the  appearance  of  the 
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tumours.  Several  of  the  patients  died  of  chronic  disease  of  tlie 
lungs.  s 

Case  250, — A girl,  about  seven,  had  several  albuminous  tumours  on  the  cheek 
and  chin,  and  a tumour  on  the  tem])oral  side  of  one  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed 
also  albuminous.  The  conjunctiva  covering  it  gave  way,  and  the  tumour  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a hazel-nut.  It  was  of  a white  colour  and  soft  consistence,  and  evi- 
dently involved  the  sclerotica.  The  patient  died  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

Case  251  — A young  lady,  about  12,  had  a scrofulous  tubercle  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  sclerotica  ; the  eye  had  suffered  much  from  scrofulous  internal 
inliammation  ; the  tubercle  was  of  a yellow  colour,  it  slowly  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  an  almond,  and  seemed  in  a state  of  suppuration,  but  did  not  actually  suppu- 
rate, The  general  health  was  much  impaired,  and  1 learned  that  the  patient  died 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  above  mentioned. 

Case  252, — A girl  was  brought  to  me  for  advice,  who  presented  a cluster  of 
scrofulous  tubercles  on  the  lower  half  of  the  sclerotica,  close  to  the  cornea.  The 
vision  of  the  ej'e  was  dim,  the  cornea  hazy,  and  the  pupil  was  dragged  towards  '' 
the  side  of  the  eye  on  which  the  tumours  were  situated.  This  patient  was  bene-  * 
lited  by  the  application  of  leeches,  ^ 

The  following  case  is  an  e.xaraple  of  a non-rnalignant  tumour  of  v 
a different  character  : — 

Case  253, — Tlie  cornea  of  the  left  eye,  in  a woman  aged  46,  had  for  two  years  < 
been  opaque  from  chronic  inliammation,  when,  after  a severe  attack  of  fever,  the  " 
surface  of  the  eye  began  to  be  covered  by  a vascular  fungoid  tumour.  On  her 
admission  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  it  was  of  the  diameter  of  a shilling,  covering  the 
cornea  and  part  of  the  sclerotica,  and  protruding  between  the  eyelids.  It  was 
slightly  lobulated,  and  of  a dark  purple  colour  ; it  sometimes  bled  but  was  never 
jiainful.  The  eye  was  extirpated  by  Sir  Astley  P,  Cooper, 

On  dissection,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  situated  without  the  globe.  It  was 
|)ul])y,  vascular,  and  of  an  unequal  dark  colour  ; of  a square  figure ; formed  of  t 
various  lobes,  separated  by  delicate  fibrous  bands  ; and  adliered  to  the  sclerotica  ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  both  of  which  could  be  traced  entire  beneath  the 
tumour. 

The  globe  being  divided,  the  vitreous  humour  escaped  in  a liquid  stale  and  of  ^ 
a yellow  colour.  The  lens  had  disappeared.  Within  the  globe  and  opposite  to  ♦ 
the  external  tumour,  there  was  another  smaller  growth  which  had  no  communica-  - 
tion  with  the  former,  and  consisted  of  a softer,  very  vascular  substance.  It  ; 
occupied  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  globe,  raising  and  compressing  the  I 
retina,  and  was  distinctly  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  choroid  coat.l  ; 

§ 2.  Non-mali(j7iant  Tumours  of  the  Iris. 

The  non-malignaut  tumours  of  the  iris,  which  I have  seen,  are  ^ 
of  twa  kinds,  the  one  encysted  and  the  other  solid. 

In  one  case,  I saw  a cyst  form  in  the  iris  in  consequence  of  a 
wound.  It  was  semitransparent,  and  apparently  filled  with  a thin 
fluid,  but  as  it  was  not  increasing  in  size  and  gave  no  pain,  it  was 
not  interfered  with. 

The  solid  tumour  of  the  iris  is  distinctly  described  by  Delarue,® 
under  the  head  Des  Excroissances  chartiues  cle  I'Jris,  and  numerous 
cases  of  it  are  recorded.  It  appears  to  be,  in  general,  a scrofulous 
tubercle. 

Case  254. — A pule,  weakly  female  child,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  labouring 
under  caries  of  the  left  foot,  was  brought  to  Dr  Ritterich  on  account  of  a com- 
])laiiit  in  her  right  eye.  Along  with  slight  intolerance  of  light,  and  moderate 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  he  found  a white  elevation  at  the  pupillary  edge  o 
the  iris,  but  not  entirely  embracing  it.  The  iris,  everywhere  else  contracteo, 
was  at  this  place  dilated,  and  the  |)upil  immovable.  The  jiatient  did  not  see 
with  this  eye,  and  coinplaine<l  now  and  then  of  ]>ain  in  it.  After  a time,  the 
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'Swelling  extended  to  the  eiliary  edge  of  the  iris,  and  at  the  same  time  involved 
Us  pupillary  edge.  It  also  approached  closer  to  the  cornea.  Dr  Ritterich  at 
• first  considered  the  disease  an  abscess,  but  he  found,  on  attempting  to  evacuate 
i i it  through  the  cornea,  that  it  was  a fungous  excrescence  of  the  iris.  For  a long 
i itime  after  this,  he  did  not  see  the  patient,  and  when  he  did  see  her,  he  found  the 
I ; tumour  much  increased,  so  tliat,  fearing  it  might  implicate  the  whole  organ,  he 
[proposed  to  remove  the  front  of  the  eyeball.  But  tlie  ])atient  was  not  brought 
iback  to  him  for  a year,  when  he  found  the  eyeball  atrophic,  and  instead  of  the 
I cornea,  a thick  cicatrice.  The  health  of  the  girl  w’as  improved,  and  her  foot  so 
i \well  that  she  could  walk  ; several  pieces  of  bone  bad  come  out  of  it.  The  mother 
I ?said  that  the  cure  took  place  spontaneously .3 

; Case  255. — On  the  inferior  part  of  the  iris,  in  a boy  about  three  years  old,  a 
j -small  [)atch  of  lymph  was  deposited.  The  pupil  was  not  influenced  by  it,  but 
I I moved  as  usual.  There  was  no  ojihthalmia,  nor  any  irritability  to  light.  In  a fort- 
I : night  the  mass  of  lymph  was  so  much  increased  that  it  occupied  the  inferior  half  of 
tthe  anterior  chamber.  A process  of  organization  now  commenced  in  the  lymph, 
.and  an  action  analogous  to  inflammation  was  set  up  in  the  cornea.  It  became 
t turbid  and  vascular,  the  iris  and  cornea  united,  a blue  mass  arose  in  the  situation 
of  the  ciliary  ligament,  which,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  ulcerated  or 
i rsuppurated,  and  an  ill-conditioned  and  very  luxuriant  fungus  shot  forth.  By  de- 
( igrees  the  fungus  diminished,  and  finally  the  eyeball  healed.* 

I Case  •23G. — In  a boy,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  Mr  Lawrence  saw  an 

apparently 'Simple  vascular  growth  of  a light  brown  colour,  equal  in  size  to  a 
fsmall  pea,  proceeding  from  the  iris,  without  much  redness  or  ))ain,  and  without 
(opacity  of  the  [lupil.  It  caused  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  ap[)cared  ex- 
iternally.  As  the  patient  was  removed  to  his  residence  in  the  country,  Mr  Law- 
rence did  not  w itness  the  termination  of  the  case,  but  he  was  informed  that  the 
(tumour  subsided  after  a time,  and  that  the  eye  shrunk.^ 

Case  257 — Sarah  Macniven,  aged  19,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  In- 
(tirmary,  17th  February  1835.  About  five  weeks  before  her  admission,  her  left 
teye  had  been  considerably  uiflamed,  with  pain  in  the  eye  and  cireumorbital  region. 
The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  injected  with  blood,  the  cornea  slightly 
(nebulous,  the  iris  somewhat  changed  in  colour,  vision  very  imperfect,  and  the 
motions  of  the  pupil  sluggish.  At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  there  was 
(a  yellowish  mass,  having  much  the  ap[)earance  of  pus,  with  reddish  streaks,  as  if 
i from  blood-vessels,  passing  over  its  surface.  This  yellowish  substance  gradually 
(increased  in  size,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a scrofulous  tubercle.  It  caused 
an  elongation  of  the  cornea  downwards,  so  that  the  cornea  had  an  oval  shape. 
The  tumour  diminished  considerably,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided, 

I under  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  quina,  and  belladonna.  The  patient  was  now 
^seized  w ith  insomnia,  spectral  illusions,  delirium,  and  loss  of  motion  of  the  right 
arm.  She  died  on  the  11th  April.  Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  inspect 
the  body ; but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  other  scrofulous  tubercles  existed  within 
'.the  cranium,  similar  to  the  one  attached  to  the  iris. 

i Case  258. — Maitre-Jan  relates  the  case  of  a soldier,  whose  eye  was  completely 

j covered  by  a fleshy  excrescence,  which  he  compares  to  a mushroom,  and  which 
j I projected  even  from  between  the  eyelids.  He  destroyed  it  by  the  repeated  ap- 
j jdication  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  four  of  dry  crust  of  bread,  after 
j w hich  he  discovered  that  its  root  was  narrow,  forcing  its  way  through  an  ulcer 
' of  the  cornea,  and  arising  from  the  iris.  Under  the  continued  use  of  cscharotics, 
? the  front  of  the  eye  sloughed,  and  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  were  evacuated, 
I iofter  which  the  pain  ceased,  and  the  ulcer  cicatrized.® 

I § 3.  Non-malignant  Tumours  of  (he  Choroid  and  Corpus  Ciliare. 

\ I have  ascertained  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid  is  sorae- 
i times  the  seat  of  a tumour,  which  is  probably  of  the  nature  of 
i -scrofulous  tubercle.  It  separates  the  membrane  into  two  lamina*, 
between  which  it  is  deposited.  Mucli  more  frequently  have  noii- 
? malignant  growths  been  observed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid. 
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Case  259. — A child,  about  six  years  old,  came  under  Mr  Lawrence’s  care  at 
the  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  with  external  inflammation  of  one  eye,  at- 
tended with  so  much  swelling  of  the  palpehrm,  that  the  exact  state  of  the  globe 
could  not  be  aseertained.  Heat  of  skin,  quickness  of  pulse,  furred  tongue,  great 
pain  in  the  head  and  eye,  restlessness,  and  vrant  of  sleep,  showed  the  local  inflam- 
mation to  be  serious.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  after  the  use  of  leeches 
and  suitable  internal  means,  Mr  Lawrence  succeeded  in  obtaining  a view  of  the 
eye,  in  which  there  was  vivid  external  redness,  with  a dull  state  of  the  cornea ; ■ 
the  iris  was  pushed  forward,  and  the  pupil  partially  opaque.  In  spite  of  anti- 
phlogistic means,  the  child  continued  to  suffer.  A tumour  gradually  arose  behind  i 
the  edge  of  the  cornea ; it  was  of  a yellowish  colour  and  acquired  the  size  of  a » 
horse  bean.  Subsequently,  two  or  three  other  projections  took  place,  of  smaller  • 
size,  arranged  with  the  first,  in  a regular  series,  at  a short  distance  from  the  mar-  1 
gin  of  the  cornea.  The  inflammation  still  continued  severe,  although  leeches  and  jf 
aperients  were  frecpiently  used.  At  length  the  inflammation  abated,  the  pain 
became  less,  the  protuberances  diminished  in  size,  the  cornea  shrunk  completely, 
the  eye  became  atrophic,  and  the  child  recovered  without  any  farther  ill  consc-  ' 
quences.'^  | 

Case  260 — A girl,  about  ten  years  old,  was  brought  to  Mr  Saunders,  for  the  ; ' 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  opinion  whether  she  was  blind.  Of  that  there  was  no  \ ^ 
question,  as  the  affected  eye  gave  no  sign  of  vision.  i 

The  sclerotica  was  unusually  vascular,  but  not  inflamed.  The  vessels  were  ' 
large  and  serpentine.  The  iris  seemed  to  be  twiee  as  far  from  the  cornea  as  is 
natural.  The  j)upil  was  dilated,  and  the  iris  contained  many  distinct  red  vessels.  1 
The  cornea,  the  a<jueous,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  humours,  were  at  this  time  trans-  , 
parent.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  the  crystalline  Ijeeame  opaque,  and  the 
iris,  covered  with  lymph,  and  as  red  as  if  injected,  advanced  towards  and  touched 
the  cornea.  Shortly  after,  a blue  excrescence  was  thrown  out  at  the  superior  part  - ' ; 
of  the  eye,  at  that  part  of  the  sclerotica  which  unites  with  the  ciliary  ligament.  It 
increased  rapidly,  and  became  as  large  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
ulcerated,  and  for  a long  time  a thin  watery  fluid  was  discharged,  then  pus,  and 
ropy  Ij’mph.  After  some  months,  the  aperture  closed,  the  eyeball,  much  reduced 
in  bulk,  became  tranquil,  and  even  retained  some  vestiges  of  the  cornea,  the  blue 
excrescence  being  totally  extinct.  During  this  process,  there  was  nothing  like 
acute  inflammation,  and  the  pain  was  very  trivial.** 

Case  261. — A scrofulous  child  had  scrofulous  0])hthalmia  for  a year,  with  an 
ulcer  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  which  gave  way.  Through  the  opening,  , ; 
a hard,  irregular,  reddish-white  swelling  gradually  j>rotruded.  Atrophy  of  the  * 
bulb  and  tabes  inesenterica  supervened  about  the  same  time,  and  soon  after  sub-  ^ 
acute  hydrocephalus.  . ! 

Tlie  eye  was  examined  by  Jiiger,  who  ascertained  that  the  disease  arose  from  i | 
the  corpus  ciliare,  and  that  the  other  textures,  although  atrophied,  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  tumour,  which  had  spread  outward,  between  the  iris  and  cornea.**  , , 

Case'2G'2. — A woman,  aged  40,  of  arthritic  diathesis,  applied  to  Professor  Rosas,  ' 
on  account  of  a fungus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  which  appeared  to  arise  from  the  i 
ciliary  processes,  and  involved  a third  of  the  iris.  The  rest  of  the  iris,  with  its  1 . 
])upillary  edge,  was  healthy,  as  well  as  the  other  textures  of  the  eye.  With  the 
extraction  knife  a flap  was  formed  in  the  external-inferior  part  of  the  sclerotica,  > ' 
about  half  a line  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  the  fungus  cut  out,  along  with 
which  came  the  lens,  and  a portion  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  some  weeks  the 
wound  was  healed,  tlie  cornea  remained  flattened,  and  at  its  inferior-external  j>art,  -f 
nebulous ; looking  downwards  into  the  eye,  the  puy)il  was  observed  dilated,  vision  ■* 
was  confined  to  a mere  perception  of  light,  and  no  trace  of  the  growth  remained.*** 

§ 4.  Encysted  Tumour  in  the  Posterior  Chamber. 

Case  263.  — A lady  was  affected  with  considerable  pain  in  one  of  her  eyes, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  a small  vesicle  j)ushing  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber iron)  under  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 

'I'he  vesicle  gradually  increased,  separating  the  iris  more  and  more  trom  the  cho- 
roid, and  the  pain  became  severe.  1 punctured  the  vesicle,  or  encysted  tumour. 
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witli  the  iris  knife  through  the  cornea.  A minute 
quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged  from  the  cyst, 
which  immediately  contracted  so  much  that  it  was 
no  longer  visible.  The  pain  was  removed.  The 
wound  made  in  the  cyst  healed,  it  filled  agedn 
with  fluid,  and  again  appeared  {Fig.  67.)  in  its 
former  situation,  but  larger  than  before.  I punc- 
I tured  it  a second  and  a third  time,  at  intervals  of 
! six  and  eight  weeks.  After  the  third  puncture,  it 
t did  not  fill  again.  The  iris  returned  to  its  natural 
I place;  the  pain  ceased  entirely;  and  vision  was  Fig.  67. 

] preserved. 

;§  5.  Non-malignant  Depositioris  or  Tumours  occupying  the  place  of 

the  Vitreous  Humour. 

It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a generally  received  opinion,  that  fre- 
(quent  instances  occur  of  changes  of  structure  deep  in  the  eyeball, 

I producing  all  the  visible  appearances  of  fungus  hseraatodes  of  the 
(eye,  but  which  do  not  turn  out  to  be  malignant.  Such  cases  are 
mot  uncommon  after  injuries.  They  constitute  a diseased  state  of 
tthe  eye,  which  Beer  included  along  with  some  other  conditions  of 
(the  deep-seated  parts  of  that  organ,  under  the  name  of  Amaurotic 
icafs  eye. 

If  we  extirpate  such  eyes,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  affected 
nvith  fungus  haematodes,  the  patient  will  continue  well,  and  w'e  shall 
Ifall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  our  operation  has  been  an  ex- 
(ception  to  the  general  failure  which  attends  the  removal  of  the  eye 
iin  that  disease.  This  error  has  probably  been  committed  by  Mr 
Wishart"  and  by  Mr  Porter,*^  in  two  cases  which  have  been  given 
:to  tbe  public.  In  Mr  Wishart’s  case,  the  disease  in  the  eye  arose 
Ifrom  a blow;  in  Mr  Porter’s  case,  the  fungus  was  partially  contain- 
ted  in  two  cysts;  in  both  cases,  the  optic  nerve  was  sound;  all  of 

I which  circumstances  lead  me  to  suspect  that  they  were  not  cases  of 
Ifungus  haematodes.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in 

1834,  I stated  that  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  whose  eye  I had  extir- 
jpated  four  years  before,  there  had  been  no  return  of  fungus  haema- 
Itodes.  The  patient  referred  to  still  continues  well,  but  a re-ex- 
;amination  of  the  extirpated  eye,  and  a comparison  of  the  symptoms 
'with  those  of  some  non-malignant  cases  which  I have  since  seen, 

I I or  of  which  I have  read,  have  led  me  to  regard  the  case  as  probably 
mot  one  of  fungus  baematodes.  The  facts  that  one  of  the  fungous 

I (masses  was  contained  between  the  laminae  of  the  choroid,  and  that 
jithe  other  which  occupied  the  place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  was 
L attached  to  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  was  contained  within 
I'ua  distinct  firm  cyst,  have  led  me  to  this  change  of  opinion. 

\ Mr  Lawrence  states  that  he  had  seen  children  with  the  appear- 
jiiances  of  fungus  haematodes  in  the  first  stage,  namely,  the  altered 
5 > colour  of  the  pupil,  the  metal-like  reflection  in  the  bottom  of  the 
\ leye,  and  so  on.  The  uniformly  unfavourable  result  of  extirpation 
i (deterred  him  from  proposing  the  operation.  Yet,  in  some  in- 
i stances,  very  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  case  has  remained  for 
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some  time  in  the  state  just  now  mentioned,  and  afterwards  the  eye 
has  shrunk  and  become  atropliic.'^ 

Mr  Travers,  also,  has  published  some  important  observations  on 
the  difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  of  fungus  haematodes.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  tapetum-like  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  in  the  early  stage,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  diagnostic.  He  men- 
tions that  he  had  seen  several  cases,  in  which  this  appearance  M'as 
stationary  for  a time,  after  which  the  eyeball  dwindled,  so  that  they 
might  fairly  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  instances  of  malignant 
disease.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  long-continued  alterative 
courses  of  mercury,  or  protracted  salivations  had  been  used  in  these 
cases,  so  that  the  fact  of  their  disappearance  was  consequently  open 
to  another  explanation,  namely,  that  they  were  examples  of  inalig-  • 
nant  disease  which  had  been  arrested  by  this  treatment.  That  the  ' 
appearance  in  these  cases  was  very  analogous  to  that  of  medullary 
tumour,  'we  may  readily  admit  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  of  them,  | 
Mr  Travers  being  about  to  extirpate  the  eye,  the  operation  was  i, 
over-ruled,  only  by  one  dissentient  voice,  at  a consultation,  includ-  ■ 
ing  some  eminent  members  of  the  profession.  Several  years  before 
Mr  Travers  published  this  statement  of  her  case,  the  patient  had 
recovered  with  the  loss  of  sight,  and  still  continued  in  perfect 
health. 

It  accords  exactly  with  my  own  exj)crience,  that  inflammation  ^ 
of  the  internal  structures  of  the  eye,  arising  in  consequence  of  an  i ■ 
injury,  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  a deposite,  apparently  of  ^ 
lymph,  which  in  all  probability  undergoes  vascular  organization,  ^ 
and  which  certainly  ]>resents  an  appearance,  deep  in  the  eye,  f 
closely  resembling  incipient  medullary  tumour.  The  first  case  of  | 
this  kind  which  fell  under  my  observation  occurred  in  1815,  the  in-  t 
flaramation  being  the  consequence  of  a blow,  on  the  eye  of  a child,  f > 
with  a- snow-ball.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  question,  I have  oh-  ’y 
served  that  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  iris  appears  wrinkled,  the  larger  ; 
circle  is  drawn  somewhat  backwards,  while  the  smaller  circle  pro-  v .-j 
jects  forwards,  and  is  broader  than  usual ; the  pupil  is  in  a middle  | 
state  of  dilatation,  and  its  edge  is  fringed  with  uvea ; the  surface  of 
the  deposition  or  tumour  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  of  a pale  tint,  | 

and  not  so  defined  as  in  the  malignant  cases.  Points  of  suppuration  , 

form  through  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva,  most  frequently  below  if 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea.  After  bursting,  a fleshy  fungus  pro- 
jects, then  shrinks  ; and  the  eyeball  becomes  atrophic. 

Mr  Travers  states  that  in  a young  lady’s  eye,  the  fawn-coloured 
resplendent  surface,  with  red  vessels  branching  over  it,  was  so  strong- 
ly marked,  that  he  should  certainly  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
nascent  malignant  disease,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
followed  a wound  with  a pair  of  fine  scissors,  a fortnight  before. 

Tlie  instrument  had  passed  obliquely  between  the  margin  of  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  body.  Deep-seated  inflammation  ensued,  and  blind- 
ness, after  three  days,  became  complete.  The  lens  remained  trans- 
parent for  months,  so  as  to  permit  the  appearances  described  to  be 
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• observed.  At  length,  a cataract,  with  constricted  pupil,  ensued 
upon  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iris ; and  the  eyeball,  which 
Miad  never  enlarged,  gradually  shrunk. 

From  what  I have  observed  of  non-malignant  growths  within  the 
oeye,  I am  disposed  to  conclude  that  appearances  resembling  those 
oof  medullary  fungus,  may  alw’ays  be  regarded  as  doubtful  when  they 
aarise  from  an  evident  wound  or  injury,  or  when  they  follow  or  are 
ccombined  with  scrofulous  affections  of  other  organs. 

Mr  Travers  remarks  that  either  hydrophthalmic  enlargement,  or, 
oon  the  contrary,  shrinking  by  interstitial  absorption  of  the  contents  of 
tlhe  eyeball,  is  a sure  indication  that  the  disease  is  not  malignant. 

Case  264. — Agnes  Cam})bell,  aged  12,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  In- 
liarmary,  on  the  26th  December  1833.  Six  days  before  which  date,  a quantity  of 
a mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  with  particles  of  broken  glass,  had  been 
)orojected  against  the  left  eye.  There  was  an  irregular  cicatrice  towards  the  inner 
itngle  of  the  eye,  about  two  lines  and  a half  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which 
Idooked  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  a fragment  of  the  glass.  No  roughness 
reould  be. felt  on  examination  with  the  probe,  nor  any  breach  of  continuity  of  the 
•jclerotica.  She  was  unable  to  discern  any  object  with  the  injured  eye,  which 
•'etained  merely  a faint  perception  of  light.  The  pupil  was  in  a middle  state  of 
dilatation,  but  contracted  momentarily  on  sudden  exposure  of  the  sound  eye  to 
light,  and  then  speedily  returned  to  its  former  state.  The  conjunctiva  was  red. 
IThe  iris  was  wrinkled  towards  its  ciliary  edge,  and  had  assumed  a reddish  tinge. 
IThe  pain  was  very  trifling.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  calomel,  with  opium,  was 
srdered. 

For  some  time  the  inflammation  increased,  and  then  diminished.  By  and  by,  the 
MOttom  of  the  eye  presented  a glaucomatous  appearance.  On  the  13th  January 
>834,  the  eyeball  was  found  to  be  shrunk,  and  disfigured  in  form  by  the  action 
)f>f  the  recti ; the  pupil  presented  a greenish  yellow  hue  ; and  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  the  retina  was  jtushed  forward,  from  the  side  on  which  the  eye  had 
iieen  wounded.  At  last,  a bright  reflection  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  of  a 
»vhitish-red  colour,  was  evident,  very  similar  to  what  occurs  in  incipient  medul- 
lary fungus,  while  a grayish-white  matter  was  seen  to  be  deposited  a little  behind 
!ihe  iris  toward  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye.  The  eye  continued  to  shrink  ; notwith- 
itanding  which,  tlie  patient  still  retained  the  power  of  perceiving  light  and  shadow 
»vith  it.  In  the  course  of  some  months,  the  lens  became  opaque. 

Case '265. — Charles  Kelly,  aged  11,  was  admitted  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infir- 
cnary,  on  the  27th  September  1832.  The  right  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were 
Injected  with  red  blood ; the  cornea  was  somewhat  hazy  ; the  pupil  was  dilated 
i .nd  fixed  ; the  colour  of  the  iris  had  changed  from  bluish  gray  to  yellowish  brown, 
several  spots  near  the  external  circumference  of  the  iris  were  of  a blood-red 
folour  ; the  anterior  chamber  was  enlarged,  and  the  iris  turned  back  ; vision  ap- 
kieared  to  be  extinct.  On  examining  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  a tawny  appearance 
Presented  itself,  exactly  similar  to  that  w hich  attends  the  incipient  stage  of  me- 
li  .ullary  fungus. 

Eight  months  before  applying  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  he  had  had  a fever  after 
» i hich  his  mother  observed  that  he  could  not  read  long  at  a time,  and  she  thought 
‘•te  had  a weakness  and  giddiness  in  his  head.  He  had  also  been  troubled  with  fro- 
luent  vomiting.  The  diseased  apj)earances  in  his  eye,  how'cver,  had  been  noticed 
nly  10  days  before  coming  to  the  Infirmary,  four  dayspreviously  to  which  he  had 
>'een  exposed  to  a storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  This  had  terrified  him  much, 

• md  he  was  immediately  aftersvards  attacked  w ith  pain  in  the  right  side  of  his 
1 ead. 

^ Neither  Dr  Rainy,  Mr  Nimmo,  nor  myself  felt  any  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
u his  to  be  a case  of  medullary  fungus.  We  recommended  extirpation  of  the  eye, 

^ 'Ut  to  this  the  mother  would  not  consent.  Calomel,  with  opium,  was  administered. 
5 On  the  29th  September,  the  eye  appeared  less  irritable  and  he  had  rested 
? letter ; but  the  tawny  reflection  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  was  more  distinct. 
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On  the  loth  November,  tlie  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  appeared  to  have 
increased,  the  eyeball  was  enlarged,  and  })resentcd  a considerable  prominence 
towards  the  inner  canthus  ; the  anterior  chamber  was  diminished  in  size  by  the 
iris  bulging  forward,  while  the  lens  was  seen  projecting  through  the  pupil,  so  as 
to  touch  the  cornea. 

On  the  •21st,  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  so  much  increased  in  size,  that  the  lids 
could  not  be  brought  together.  The  prominence  above  mentioned  was  now  more 
[)ointed,  and  the  cornea  seemed  falling  into  a state  of  ulceration. 

By  the  31st  December,  the  prominent  point  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye  had 
given  way,  and  discharged  a quantity  of  thick  purulent  matter.  The  cornea  had 
become  opaque,  and  was  much  reduced  in  size.  Before  this  time,  a scrofulous 
enlargement  of  the  left  ring-finger  was  observed. 

By  the  1st  June  1833,  the  eye  had  shrunk  so  much,  as  to  allow  the  lids  to  close 
over  it.  The  pus  discharged  had  been  considerable,  but  was  now  diminishing. 
The  remaining  j>art  of  the  globe  presented  a granular  aj)pearance,  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour. 

By  the  7th  April  1834,  the  lids  were  very  much  collapsed,  from  the  extremely 
atrophic  state  of  the  eyeball.  The  finger  had  burst,  and  discharged  curdy  pus. 
On  introducing  a probe,  caries  was  detected. 

Case  2G6. — A boy,  about  10,  came  under  Mr  Lawrence’s  care  at  St  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,  in  consequence  of  a wound  in  the  eye,  three  or  four  days  j>re- 
viously.  The  point  of  a table-fork,  which  had  been  thrown  at  him  by  his  sister, 
had  passed  through  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  cornea.  The  eye  was  inflamed  and 
painful,  and  the  pupil  was  occupied  by  a thin  grayish  film,  which  Mr  Lawrence 
supposed,  on  the  first  cursory  inspection,  to  be  opacity  of  the  lens,  caused  by 
ihe  accident.  The  use  of  leeches  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  lessened  the 
inflammation  and  removed  the  opacity  from  the  pupil.  The  Inflammation  how- 
ever  recurred,  and  soon  after  a bright  yellow  appearance  was  seen,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  over  the  whole  fundus  of  the  globe.  The  iris  was  changed  in  colour  ; 
the  pupil  was  fixed  in  the  middle  state  and  clear  ; vision  extinct.  In  a short 
time,  tlie  globe  felt  soft,  and  began  to  shrink;  atrojjhy  was  considerably  advanced, 
when  the  lens  became  opaque,  and  comjdetely  concealed  the  change  in  the  back 
of  the  eye  ; the  globe  became  completely  atrophic.'^ 

Pathological  Anatomy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  attention  being  once 
roused  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  various  disordered  states  of  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  which  simulate,  so  to  speak,  the  disease  called 
fungus  hteraatodes,  a more  accurate  examination  will  be  instituted 
into  their  nature,  by  those  who  may  have  opportunities  of  dissecting 
eyes  so  affected,  either  after  extirpation,  or  after  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases,  an  effusion  of  blood,  lymph,  or 
pus,  into  the  vitreous  cells,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  retina,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  whole  cause  of  the  appearances,  especially  when 
these  have  quickly  succeeded  to  injuries  of  the  eye;  while,  in  other 
instances,  scrofulous  or  other  tubercles  will  be  found  growing  from 
the  optic  nerve,  imbedded  in  the  choroid,  or  adherent  to  some  of  the 
other  textures.  In  such  cases,  the  optic  nerve,  beyond  the  eye,  will 
probably  be  found  healthy  or  shrunk,  whereas  in  fungus  haeraatodes 
it  is  generally  thickened  and  diseased. 

Mr  Travers  extirpated  the  eye  of  an  infant,  eight  months  old, 
the  disease  being  supposed  to  he  malignant  fungus  in  its  nascent 
state.  Upon  making  a section  of  the  eye,  the  cells  of  the  vitreous 
humour  were  found  to  be  filled  with  an  opaque  lardaceous  substance. 
The  child  grew'  up  to  he  a healthy  hoy,  and  the  other  eye  remained 
sound.  It  is  evident  that  an  opaque  lardaceous  substance,  or  one 
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I resembling  curd,  or  ground  rice  boiled,  all  of  which  comparisons 
{ rre  made  use  of  by  Mr  Travers'®  in  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the 
I latreous  cells,  denotes  a morbid  state  altogether  different  from  that 
) ihich  exists  in  fungus  haematodes. 

^ Tlie  following  case  was  published'''  as  one  of  fungus  haematodes, 

\ '.ut  the  dissection- discloses  morbid  appearances  quite  distinct  from 
I ;iose. which  exist  in  genuine  examples  of  that  disease.  They  ap- 
t rroacii  evidently  to  what  Mr  Travers  had  met  with,  in  the  case 
I ust  now  referred  to. 

I Case  267. — A boy,  under  the  eare  of  Mr  Wardrop,  two  years  and  eight 
{ onths  old,  became  dropsical,  and  died  after  having  been  twice  tapped, 
f It  had  been  remarked,  some  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  that  there  was  a 
cculiar  appearance  in  the  left  eye  ; the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  chamber  having 
: metallic  lustre,  produced  by  a yellowish  opaque  body. 

■ On  dissection,  a sac  was  found,  adhering  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  containing  a 
rrge  quantity  of  puriforin  fluid,  mixed  with  serum.  The  sac  was  formed  by  the 

paration  and  thickening  of  the  two  laminae  of  the  great  omentum.  There  was 
mother  similar  cyst  formed  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  lesser  amentum,  and 
'■ntaining  about  a pint  of  a similar  fluid. 

' The  optic  nerve  of  the  affected  eye  was  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite 
ie,  from  the  thalamus  till  it  entered  the  globe.  Tl)e  consistence  or  density  of 
iic  sclerotica  was  not  perceptibly  altered.  The  choroid  coat  appeared  rather 
liiler  than  natural,  and  being  lacerated  at  one  point,  during  the  dissection,  a 
laantity  of  a creamy  fluid  escaped.  On  turning  back  the  choroid,  the  vitreous* 
laamber  appeared  filled  with  an  opaque  white  mass,  on  the  anterior  part  of  which 
yy  the  crystalline  lens.  By  immersion  in  spirits,  the  retina  was  rendered  more 
oaque  than  the  new  production,  and  was  found  of  its  natural  appearance,  and 
iweloping  the  diseased  growth.  The  hyaloid  membrane  also  surrounded  the 
imour,  and  had  become  opaque  in  a few  points  where  the  diseased  production 
aas  found  firmly  adherent  to  it.  This  presented  a mass  consisting  of  granules, 
lobules,  united  by  fine  reticulated  membrane.  It  seemed  to  have  commenced 

■ the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  sclerotic,  at  least  it  was  connected 
that  point  by  a small  ])edicle,  which  was  continuous  w ith  the  larger  mass 

itached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the  structure  of  the  whole  being  jierfectly 
rentical ; viz.  small  granules,  about  the  size  of  a millet  seed,  connected  together 
I ' reticulated  membrane. 

Although  the  following  case  is  related  by  no  less  an  authority 
uan  Professor  Panizza,  as  one  of  medullary  fungus,  I thiuk  the 
'iiader  will  grant,  that  the  appearances  on  dissection  vindicate  me 
I placing  it  along  with  the  anomalous  cases,  recorded  by  Mr  Tra- 
Urs  and  Mr  Wardrop.  The  colour,  consistence,  and  relations  of 
l ie  diseased  mass,  are  widely  different  from  what  has  been  observed 

1^  fungus  hsematodes. 

it  Case  268. — The  patient  was  a lively,  healthy  child,  aged  20  months,  affected 
iiath  what  was  considered  to  be  malignant  or  medullary  futigus,  originating  in 
t vere  internal  ophthalmia,  consequent  to  painful  dentition.  The  appearances  at- 
’"ibuted  to  fungus  had  been  observed  for  a month.  The  diseased  eye  was  of  the 
t me  size  as  the  other,  perfectly  moveable,  and  not  inffamed ; the  pupil  was  wide- 
' dilated,  and  immovable.  Behind  the  pupil  and  apparently  in  the  bottom  of 

II'  e eye,  was  a spot  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  divided  by  furrows  into  three  tuber- 
s lar-like  eminences.  In  the  furrows,  a red  vessel  was  seen  ramifying.  The  spot 
as  better  seen,  and  appeared  nearer  to  the  pupil,  by  looking  down  into  the 
f'  e than  upwards.  When  it  was  looked  at  in  the  direction  of  the  eye’s  axis,  it 
fi’  emed  more  distant,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Vision  was  entirely  lost. 

I ' Donagana  extirpated  the  eye,  on  the  1 0th  December  1822,  six  weeks  after  the 
f'ammencement  of  the  comj)laint.  In  1826,  when  Panizza  published  the  case, 
ere  was  no  re-appearance  of  the  disease. 
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The  extirpated  eye  was  natural  in  size  and  form,  but  its  eonsistcnce  was  some- 
what  firmer  than  common.  Tlie  optic  nerve  seemed  quite  healthy.  The  canary, 
coloured  spot  was  seen  throu"h  the  cornea.  On  removing  the  cornea,  the  aqueous 
humour  was  discharged.  The  iris  was  healthy.  By  tearing  it  away  from  the 
orbiculus  ciliaris,  the  crystalline  was  exposed,  perfectly  transparent,  and  enclosed 
within  its  capsule.  Looking  through  the  lens,  the  spot  to  all  appearance  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  ; but  on  opening  the  capsule,  and  renjoving  the  lens,  it  was 
seen  to  be  close  to  the  posterior  capsule.  Its  apparent  distance,  then,  when 
viewed  through  the  crystalline  was  an  optical  illusion.  By  removing  a line’s 
breadth  of  tlie  choroid,  which,  as  well  as  the  ciliary  processes,  was  natural,  a 
yellowish  soft  fungous  substance  was  exposed,  aj)parently  containing  a fluid.  At 
its  upper  jiart,  there  was  a triangular  area,  where  the  hyaloid  was  healthy  and  the 
vitreous  humour  limpid.  On  puncturing  the  hyaloid,  and  giving  exit  to  a small 
quantity  of  vitreous  fluid,  one  of  tlie  three  yellowish  prominences  suddenly  rose, 
as  if  it  had  been  compressed,  and  took  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
vitreous  humour  just  discharged.  Panizza  concluded  from  this,  that  the  vitreous 
body  had  become  atrophied  by  the  growth  of  the  tumour. 

The  tumour  was  soft,  elastic,  and  where  it  was  marked  by  the  furrows  already 
mentioned,  its  prominences  could  be  separated  a little  with  the  probe.  Desirous  of 
discovering  more  completely  the  relations  of  the  tumour,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
retina  in  a fungous  state,  Panizza  removed  a portion  of  the  sclerotica  towards  the' 
back  of  the  eye,  and  was  proceeding  to  cut  through  the  choroid,  when  there  sud- 
denly issued  a fluid  of  a canary  colour,  and  the  three  tubercular  eminenqes  im- 
mediately sank  down  a little.  The  fluid  which  escaped  coagulated  by  coming  in 
. contact  with  alcohol.  To  prevent  the  remainder  from  escaping,  the  eye  was 
put  into  alcohol.  The  fluid  which  had  esca|)ed  was  glutinous,  and  of  a salt 
taste;  it  lost  much  of  its  yellowish  colour  on  being  suddenly  coagulated  by  the 
alcohol  into  a homogeneous  consistent  ma.«s.  'I'lie  eye  being  left  in  a cup  filled  i 
with  alcohol  till  next  day,  was  found  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  by  means  ' 
of  some  of  the  fluid  which  had  coagulated.  I 

Continuing  the  dissection,  Panizza  removed  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotica  ij 
and  choroid,  which  were  healthy,  and  ex]iosed  the  interior  of  the  eye,  filled  with  j 
the  straw-coloured  substance.  This  substance  was  granular,  and  when  taken  be-  r 
tween  the  fingers,  it  became  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  As  there  was  no  a[)-  i 
pcarance  of  the  retina  beneath  the  choroid,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  tumour 
was  the  product  of  a fungous  degeneration  of  the  retina,  more  especially  as  the 
tumour  was  continuous  with  the  oj)tic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye.  The 
nerve,  also,  had  the  same  colour  with  the  tumour.  The  tumour  was  somewhat 
uneven  on  the  surface,  but  every  where  presented  a consistent  granular  substance, 
which  on  analysis  was  found  entirely  albuminous. 

Panizza  next  observed  that  the  optic  nerve,  gradually  exjtanding,  seemed  to 
pass  into  the  tumour.  Cautiously  removing  the  soft  granular  substance,  he  found, 
to  his  surprise,  the  retina  reduced  to  a conical  form,  shrunk,  and  folded  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  tumour.  It  extended  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  t 
the  eminences  already  noticed,  which  were  in  fact  ])rotuberances  of  the  retina, 
produced  by  the  push  of  the  yellowish  fluid  enclosed  behind  it.  Hence  it  appeared  |l 
that  the  tumour  did  not  consist  in  a fungus  of  the  retina,  but  was  the  eft’ect  of  the  f 
yellowish  fluid  gradually  accumulating  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina,  and  i 
causing  the  latter  to  close  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye.  The  vitreous  humour,  i 
in  proportion  as  the  morbid  deposition  increased,  must  have  necessarily  disa;>-  i 
peared,  and  accordingly  only  a small  portion  of  vitreous  humour  was  present.  : 
Knowing  from  anatomy  with  what  firmness  the  anterior  termination  of  the  retina 
adheres  to  the  great  circumference  of  the  corpus  ciliare,  it  was  easy  to  understand 
how  the  fluid,  collected  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina,  could  not  make  its 
way  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  hence  into  the  anterior.  It  was  evident, 
also,  why  the  retina,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  fluid  accumulating  between  it  and 
the  choroid,  was  forced  to  sejiarate  from  the  choroid,  and  folding  itself  together 
and  gathering  itself  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye,  should  compress  the  hyaloid, 
and  diminish  gradually  the  secretion  of  vitreous  humour.  The  same  fluid  also 
forced  the  retina  to  protrude  anteriorly  in  the  form  of  three  roundish  eminences, 
with  furrows  between  them.  It  was  equally  clear,  how  the  morbid  secretion,  had  | 
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increased  much  more,  would  have  forced  the  retina  into  contact  with  the  lens, 
frould  have  pressed  the  lens  against  the  iris,  and  this  against  the  cornea,  irritating 
111  these  parts,  and  rendering  them  dim,  and  atrophic.'^ 

Non-malignant  tumours  may  not  only  assume  a formidable  ap- 
I Kearance,  and  destroy  the  organ,  but  from  their  size  and  dangerous 
! tffects,  render  necessary  the  extirpation  of  the  eye. 
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SECTION  V. malignant  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  eyeball  is  subject  to  at  least  three  malignant  affections  ; 
1. namely,  scirrhus,  medullary  fungus,  and  melanosis. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  last  of  these,  I am  led, 
■from  what  I have  seen  of  the  other  two  malignant  diseases  of  the 
'■eye,  to  say,  that  the  first  is  slow  in  its  progress,  never  ends  in  any 
' tumour  of  a very  large  size,  and,  upon  extirpation,  so  far  from  pre- 
senting anything  like  a fungus,  or  like  medullary  substance,  is  found 
extremely  firm,  and  of  such  a fibrous  or  striated  texture,  as  to  merit 
•the  name  of  scirrhus.  This  degeneration  of  the  eye  I have  never 
met  with  except  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  more  frequently 
in  women  than  in  men. 

In  the  second  of  the  three  diseases  above  enumerated,  the  tumour, 
h after  bursting  through  the  fore-part  of  the  eye,  advances  with  great 
j rapidity,  and  often  reaches  an  enormous  size;  it  presents  a spongoid, 

I or  fungous  texture,  becomes  attended  at  last  by  frightful  haemor- 
rhagy,  and  is  found  on  dissection,  to  consist  of  a brownish-white 
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substance,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fibres,  and  which  may  be 
compared,  in  point  of  consistency  and  general  appearance,  to  brain. 

This  kind  of  tumour  I have  met  with  both  in  children  and  in  adults, 
but  much  more  frequently  in  the  former. 

Extirpation  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  first  set  of  cases,  although  even  in  these  there  is  a danger 
of  scirrhus  afterwards  attackinsr  the  eyelids,  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  orbit,  or  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  numerous  cases 
of  the  second  kind  in  children,  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  operation  of  extirpation  has  never  been  attended  by  per- 
manent success  ; a fatal  reproduction  of  fungous  excrescence  from 
the  optic  nerve,  has  invariably  followed  in  such  subjects,  and  gen- 
erally within  the  period  of  a few  months. 


SECTION  VI SCIRRHUS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Scirrhus  of  the  eyeball  is  always  preceded  by  long-continued  in- 
flammation in  the  eye,  originating  in  many  cases  from  cold,  super- 
vening in  females  about  the  time  of  life  when  menstruation  ceases, 
attended  by  racking  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  and  soon  followed  by 
dimness  of  sight,  and  at  length  by  total  blindness.  To  these  symp- 
toms we  find  that  there  has  succeeded  a deformed  and  indurated 
state  of  the  eye,  the  cornea  having  become  opaque,  misshapen,  and 
shrunk,  the  sclerotica  of  a dirty-yellow  colour,  and  irregularly  pro- 
minent, the  external  blood-vessels  varicose,  and  the  conjunctiva 
sometimes  thickened,  or  even  tuberculated.  The  eye  is  affected  with 
sensations  of  itchiness,  burning  heat,  and  lancinating  pain,  over- 
flows with  tears  on  the  least  exposure,  and  is  unable  to  bear  the 
slightest  touch.  Severe  hemicrania,  aggravated  during  the  night, 
totally  prevents  sleep,  deprives  the  patient  of  all  desire  for  food, 
and  renders  him  unfit  for  any  continued  employment  of  body  or 
mind.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  disease 
is  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  may  continue  without  aflPecting 
the  neighbouring  parts,  or  advancing  to  ulceration.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  eyelids  and  cellular  membrane  of  the  orbit  are  involved  in 
the  carcinomatous  inflammation  ; the  lids  become  swoln,  red,  and 
indurated,  the  eyeball  is  no  longer  capable  of  motion,  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  face  and  neck  become  enlarged  and  painful,  the  con- 
junctiva begins  to  ulcerate,  and  discharges  a thin  acrid  matter,  the 
ulcer  spreads  and  grows  deep,  one  part  after  another  is  destroyed 
as  in  cancer  of  the  eyelids,  till  the  patient  is  gradually  worn  out  by 
fever,  pain,  and  anxiety. 

If  the  eye  is  extirpated  before  the  disease  is  allowed  to  proceed 
to  such  a length,  the  sclerotica,  especially  near  the  optic  nerve,  i3 
found  greatly  thickened,  hard,  almost  cartilaginous,  and,  on  being 
divided  with  the  knife,  presents  the  w’hitish  bands,  which  are  deemed 
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I lidlagnostic  of  scirrhus;  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  similarly  affected  ; 
I the  eyeball  itself  is  misshapen,  in  some  cases  shrunk,  in  others  en- 
1, larged;  its  natural  contents  are  absorbed,  or  if  any  of  them  remain, 
'.they  are  with  difficulty  recognised;  while  a whitish  or  yellowish 
jsubstance,  of  less  firm  consistence  than  the  sclerotica,  but,  like  it, 
lidivided  by  membranous  septa,  occupies  the  place  of  the  vitreous 
I i humour. 

j Prognosis  and  treatment.  Neither  any  internal  medicine,  nor  ex- 
.tternal  application  appears  to  have  the  slightest  power  to  arrest  the 
jfprogress  of  this  disease.  Its  nature  is  intractable  ; but  from  the 
hslowness  of  its  course,  many  years  may  elapse  before  it  proves  fatal, 
j In  the  early  stage,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  disease  appears 
jtto  be  confined  to  tbe  globe  of  the  eye,  and  this  remains  moveable  in 
itthe  orbit,  extirpation  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to,  and  may  be  urged 
;«as  a means  likely  to  be  successful.  If  the  conjunctiva,  eyelids, 
f'oor  orbital  cellular  membrane  be  in  any  degree  afiected,  removal 
(of  tbe  parts  cannot  be  so  confidently  recommended,  on  account  of 
jitbe  liability  of  the  disease  to  return.  Still  the  operation  ought  to 
jibe  adopted,  unless  we  have  reason,  from  the  completely  fixed  state 
iiiof  the  eyeball,  strongly  to  suspect  that  its  muscles,  the  whole  cellu- 
>Uar  membrane  of  the  orbit,  and  perhaps  even  the  periosteum,  are 
iiinvolved  in  the  scirrhous  degeneration. 

Should  the  patient  refuse  to  submit  to  extirpation  of  the  eye,  or 
;jshould  it  appear  to  the  surgeon,  either  from  the  state  of  the  general 
tihealth,  or  the  advanced  stage  of  the  local  affection,  that  it  would  be 

iiimproper  to  propose  an  operation,  palliatives  must  be  used  to  miti- 
cgate  the  pain,  and  lessen  the  constitutional  disturbance.  Much  may 
ibe  done  in  this  way  by  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
:the  observance  of  a mild  and  nourishing  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of 
'.'whatever  fatigues  the  body,  or  irritates  the  mind.  Narcotics  are  to 
Ibe  had  recourse  to,  first  of  all  externally,  as  in  fomentation  and  the 
Hike  ; and  should  such  applications  fail,  opium  may  be  administered 
rin  clyster,  or  by  tbe  mouth.  In  advanced  cases  of  ulcerated  cancer 
(.of  the  eye,  large  doses  of  the  preparations  of  opium  are  absolutely 
: necessary,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 


;;  SECTION  VII. SPONGOID  OR  MEDULLARY  TUMOUR  OF  THE 

>:  EYEBALL. 

;-.c, 

I The  disease  described  by  Professor  Burns,'  under  the  appellation 
luof  spongoid  inflammation.,  afterwards  by  Mr  Hey,®  under  that  of 
y'fungus  hcematodes,  and  which  has  been  known  also  by  the  names  of 
vsoft  cancer,  medidlary  sarcoma,^  and  encephaloid  tumour,  not  unfre- 
I'iquently  attacks  the  eyeball.  A case  of  this  kind  was  dissected^  by 
l‘  Paw,  in  1597.  The  tumour  of  the  eye  was  as  large  as  two  fists, 
■'and  was  attended  by  another  tumour  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
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substance  of  the  tumours,  Paw  compares  to  brain.  A case  of  this 
disease,  in  which  the  eye  was  extirpated  by  Mr  Hunter,  was  ])ub- 
lished  in  1767.®  Mr  Hey  also  expressed  his  opinion,  that  fungus 
haematodes  not  unfrequently  affected  the  globe  of  the  eye,  causing  - 
an  enlargement  of  it,  with  destruction  of  its  internal  structure;  and 
that  if  the  eye  were  not  extirpated,  the  sclerotica  burst,  a bloody 
sanious  matter  was  discharged,  and  the  patient  sunk  under  the 
complaint.®  Mr  Wardrop,  however,  was  the  first  to  prove^  by 
numerous  cases  and  dissections,  that  in  this  opinion  Mr  Hey  was 
perfectly  correct. 

Symptoms.  Medullary  tumour,  or  fungus  haematodes,  arising 
within  the  eyeball,  presents  three  stages.  In  the  Jirst,  or  incipient 
stage,  the  exterior  form  of  the  eye  is  unchanged,  and  the  disease  is 
perceived  through  the  cornea  and  pupil.  In  the  second  stage,  the 
form  of  the  eye  is  altered,  the  organ  is  enlarged,  and  its  tunics  are 
ready  to  give  way.  In  the  third,  or  fungous  stage,  the  eye  has 
hurst,  and  the  tumour  protrudes. 

Stage.  The  iris  has  lost  its  natural  colour,  the  pupil  is  some- 
what irregular,  slightly  dilated,  and  immovable,  and  behind  it,  deep- 
ly seated  in  that  part  of  the  eye  naturally  occupied  by  the  vitreous 
humour,  a whitish  or  reddish-yellow  appearance  is  observed,  parti- 
cularly when  the  eye  is  looked  at  from  one  side  and  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  patient  turns  it  in  certain  directions.  The 
light,  especially  when  not  strong,  is  peculiarly  reflected  from  the 
bottom,  or  from  one  side  of  the  eye,  where  the  retina  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  so  that  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the  eye  in  this  state,  . 
and  that  of  a cat  or  a sheep,  in  which  the  light  is  reflected  from  the 
shining  tapetum  of  the  choroid.  The  appearance  in  question  is 
sometimes  best  seen  in  candle  light,  and  is  always  rendered  more 
evident  by  artificially  dilating  the  pupil.  By  and  by,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  appearance,  now  become  bright  like  the  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  a brass  plate,  and  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  most  casual  observer,  arises  from  the  presence  of  a new  substance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Slowly,  in  the  course  of  months,  or  of 
years,  this  body  is  observed  to  be  advancing 
towards  the  pupil,  {Fig.  68.)  which,  in  general, 
is  now  widely  and  irregularly  expanded.  At 
this  point  of  its  progress  it  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  cataract.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  couch  it.®  The  surface  of  the  tumour, 
sometimes  of  a pretty  deep  orange  hue,  in  other 
cases  of  a white  pearl  colour,  is  seen  to  be  more 
or  less  irrejTular,  sometimes  divided  into  two 
or  three  distinct  masses,  and  partially  covered 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  As  it 
advances,  the  tumour  presses  the  vitreous  humour  and  crystalline 
lens  before  it ; the  former  is  absorbed,  the  latter  presses  m its  turn 
the  iris  convexly  forward ; by  and  by,  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  and 
is  generally  absorbed.  The  tumour  now  touches  the  iris.  Still 
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advancing,  it  presses  the  iris  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  The 
dris  loses  more  its  natural  colour,  and  becomes  of  a grayish  or 
'yellowish  brown. 

When  once  it  begins  to  shoot  forward  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
tthe  tumour  generally  proceeds  with  rapidity.  I have  known  it  lie  as 
if  dormant,  for  nearly  three  years ; but  in  a few  weeks  after  com- 
mencing to  advance,  it  not  only  occupied  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
t'eye,  but  dilated  it  to  twice  its  natural  size,  the  first  stage  hurrying 
(thus  into  the  second. 

The  first  stage  is,  in  general,  unattended  by  pain  or  external 
linflammation  ; but,  in  some  cases,  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with 
■epiphora,  intolerance  of  light,  and  headach,  is  the  earliest  symptom 
cobservable.  In  other  instances,  strabismus  first  attracts  notice. 
The  eye  is  blind  from  the  first.  I have  known  the  disease  treated 
ffor  months  as  an  ophthalmia,  without  its  nature  being  once  sus- 
fpected. 

2rf  Stage.  By  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  sclerotica,  around 
tthe  cornea,  has  probably  assumed  a leaden  colour,  and  the  eye,  fixed 
jiin  the  orbit,  appears  larger  than  natural,  and  feels  harder  to  the 
jitouch.  These  symptoms  soon  become  more  decided,  and  are  attend- 
(ed,  from  time  to  time,  by  smart  attacks  of  pain,  epiphora,  and  ex- 
jtterrial  inflammation.  The  cornea  rapidly  expands  to  perhaps  double 
hits  natural  diameter,  and  the  iris  almost  disappears.  The  form  of 
jtthe  eye  is  changed.  It  grows  knobbed  at  one,  or  several  places,  the 
^sclerotica  becoming  attenuated,  and  the  tumour  pressing  outwards, 
i' Covered  by  the  conjunctiva  only,  the  tumour  feels  soft,  appears 
'white,  and  looks  like  a collection  of  pus,  so  that  by  the  inexperienced 
(observer,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and  opened  with  the 
I lancet.  If  the  disease  is  not  interfered  with,  the  conjunctiva  be- 
I comes  cedematous,  and  the  eyelids  swell.  In  some  cases,  the  cornea 
I can  scarcely  be  brought  into  view,  on  account  of  the  tumour  press- 
iing  against  the  sclerotica,  either  at  the  temporal  or  nasal  edge  of 
' the  eye,  and  turning  the  cornea  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  other 
• cases,  the  tumour  advances  into  contact  with  the  cornea,  behind  and 
in  the  substance  of  which  matter  is  deposited,  so  that  it  becomes 
prominent,  opaque,  and  vascular.  It  ulcerates  and  is  ready  to  burst. 
As  the  eye  enlarges,  and  undergoes  the  other  changes  now  men- 
tioned, the  patient  is  subjected  to  severe  fits  of  pain,  chiefly  in  the 
forehead  and  in  the  neck.  They  are  worse  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day,  penetrate  deep  into  the  head,  and  cause  delirium 
. and  fever. 

Zd  Stage.  When  the  cornea  gives  way,  a feetid,  bloody,  yellow- 
ish fluid  is  discharged,  and  the  patient  feels  somewhat  relieved. 
The  lens  also  is  discharged,  unless  indeed  it  has  been  absorbed. 
All  appearance  of  an  eye  is  speedily  lost.  The  tumour,  protruding 
through  the  ruptured  cornea  or  sclerotica,  (in  the  latter  case  still 
covered  for  a while  by  the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  which  it  pushes 
before  it,)  grows  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  capable 
of  being  covered  by  the  eyelids,  or  contained  within  the  orbit.  The 
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eyelids  are  everted,  and  the  tumour  rests  upon  the  cheek.  Supplied 
by  a great  many  blood-vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  very  fine  and 
easily  ruptured,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a dark-yellow’  or 
dark-red  fungus,  irregular  on  its  surface,  soft  and  spongy  to  the 
touch,  readily  torn,  and  bleeding  profusely  on  the  slightest  irritation. 
Clots  of  extravasated  blood  form  in  the  interior  of  the  medullary 
mass.  Extravasations,  indeed,  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  supplant 
almost  the  whole  of  the  medullary  matter,  so  that  the  name 
fungus  hamatodes  becomes  more  appropriate.  The  tumour  ulcer- 
ates by  times,  and  discharges  a feetid  sanies,  which  irritates  and 
excoriates  the  surrounding  integuments.  Portions  of  the  tumour 
die,  blacken,  and  slough  ofl’from  time  to  time,  but  the  general  bulk 
of  the  fungus  is  not  at  all  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases 
so  as  to  distend  the  eyelids  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  even  to 
dilate  or  destroy  the  orbit,  while  the  portion  wdiich  projects  from 
that  cavity,  sometimes  exceeds  the  size  of  a man’s  fist. 

'Pile  veins  of  the  eyelids  and  forehead  become  varicose,  and, 
bursting,  bleed  profusely.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  cheek  and 
neck,  enlarge,  sometimes  to  a very  great  extent.  In  some  instances, 
the  opposite  eye  is  protruded  from  its  socket,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour. 

The  piitient  cannot  suffer  the  lightest  covering  on  the  tumour. 
He  becomes  affected  with  great  constitutional  irritation,  restless- 
ness, thirst,  frequent  vomiting,  want  of  sleep,  and  disturbance  of  all 
the  functions  of  the  body  ; and  at  length  expires,  comatose  or  con- 
vulsed, exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  and  worn  out  by  hectic  fever. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  variable,  the  history  of  some  cases 
extending  to  a few  weeks  onlv,  while  in  others  it  embraces  several 
years.  The  whole  progress  is  slower  in  adults  than  in  children. 
The  second  and  third  stages  are  much  more  rapid  in  general  than 
the  first.  The  first  is  often  overlooked,  till  it  suddenly  passes  into 
the  second. 

Pathological  anatoimj.  I have  now  before  me  an  eye,  extirpated 
by  the  late  Dr  Monteath,  during  the  first  stage  of  this  disease.  Im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  I divided  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
by  a <;rucial  incision,  and  laid  bacls  the  four  flaps.  The  iris  and 
choroid  were  entire.  I divided  them  in  like  manner,  laid  them  back, 
and  along  with  the  choroid,  I found  that  I reflected  also  the  retina, 
which,  though  broken,  and  here  and  there  deficient,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently entire  to  give  a white  coating  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  choroid,  and  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  in  this  instance  with 
the  medullary  tumour,  which  occupies  the  whole  space  of  the  vit- 
reous humour  and  crystalline  lens,  and  springs  from  the  optic  nerve, 
by  a pedicle.  The  tumour,  enveloped  in  a delicate  membrane 
similar  to  the  hyaloid,  was  of  the  consistence  of  brain,  and  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour.  The  optic  nerve  exterior  to  the  sclerotica, 
did  not  appear  diseased; 

The  subject  from  whom  this  eye  was  removed,  was  a child  of 
about  three  years  of  age.  In  a few  months  after  the  operation, 
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orbit  was  filled  with  a new  tumour,  and  the  child  soon  after  died. 
I carefully  examined  the  parts,  and  have  them  now  before  me.  The 
orbit  was  occupied  by  a -diseased  mass,  sprouting  from  the  stump  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  similar  in  texture  to  that  which  had  formerly 
existed  within  the  eye.  I opened  the  cranium,  and  found  the  optic 
nerves,  from  their  origin  in  the  brain  to  their  union,  apparently 
healthy;  but  from  their  union  to  the  optic  foramen,  the  nerve  of  the 
diseased  side  was  as  thick  as  the  middle  finger.  By  passing  through 
the  optic  foramen,  it  was  constricted  as  if  it  had  been  surrounded  by 
a ligature,  but  instantly  on  entering  the  orbit,  it  again  expanded 
so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  recti.  The  tumour,  covered  by 
these  muscles,  filled  the  orbit  so  completely,  that  it  still  retains  the 
pyramidal  form  of  that  cavity. 

The  appearances  on  dissection,  in  cases  of  fungus  haematodes  of 
the  eye,  are  very  far  from  being  uniform.  They  may  all,  however, 
he  referred  to  the  effects  of  a medullary  growth  from  the  optic 
nerve. 

Although  the  retina  was  tolerably  entire  in  the  case  which  I have 
just  related,  in  general  it  is  so  completely  changed,  that  no  part  ol 
it  can  be  detected.  In  the  case  before  me,  the  tumour  had  pressed 
forward  from  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  within  the  retina,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  produce  the  complete  displacement  and  absorption 
of  the  vitreous  humour  and  crystalline  lens;  but  in  some  cases  the 
tumour  has  been  known  to  push  itself  between  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid,  while  in  other  instances,  the  fungus  has  arisen  from  the 
j optic  nerve,  before  its  entrance  into  the  eye,  and  proved  destructive 
I to  this  organ,  by  pressure  exercised  on  it  from  without.®  It  may 
I even  happen  that  there  shall  be  several  fungous  growths,  arising  in 
j succession,  but  latterly  going  on  together,  one  perhaps  behind  the 
j sclerotica,  another  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  and  a third 
! within  the  sphere  of  the  retina. 

I The  sclerotica  appears  to  suffer  less,  in  general,  from  this  disease 
I than  any  other  part  of  the  eye. 

' The  choroid  is  sometimes  pushed  to  one  side  by  the  tumour,  and 
! on  dissection,  appears  like  an  irregularly  shaped  bag,  containing 
\ vitreous  humour.  In  some  cases,  shreds  merely  of  the  choroid  can 
i be  discovered,  dispersed  through  the  morbid  growth.  In  other 
t cases,  portions  of  the  choroid  are  increased  to  five  or  six  times  the 

[natural  thickness,  and  contain  medullary-fungous  matter.  Occa- 
sionally no  trace  of  this  membrane  appears. 

1 Mr  Travers  tells  us  that  medullary  fungus  may  arise  in  any  of 
the  textures  of  the  eye,  with  the  exception  of  the  crystalline  lens 
and  cornea.  He  had  found  it  between  the  layers  of  the  sclerotica. 
The  humours  are  absorbed  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the 
i tumour,  and  in  cases  where  it  has  burst  through  the  sclerotica  or 
i cornea,  they  are  generally  altogether  destroyed. 

I I believe  that,  on  minute  examination,  it  will  rarely  be  found  that 
I the  optic  nerve,  exterior  to  the  eye,  presents  a healthy  structure.  It 
will,  in  general,  be  found  thicker  than  natural,  softer,  of  a yellowish 
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colour,  and  presenting',  instead  of  a bundle  of  nervous  filaments,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  a uniform  pulpy  substance.  In  some  cases,  the  nerve 
is  found  to  be  split  into  several  pieces,  the  morbid  growth  filling  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  surrounding  the  several  portions  of  the  nerve, 
and  forming  one  connected  mass  with  the  contents  of  the  eyeball. 

The  diseased  state  of  the  nerve  will  in  general  he  found  to  e.\tend 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  contained  within  the  cranium,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  brain  itself  is  affected,  being  changed  into  a soft 
pulpy  mass,  and  presenting  cavities,  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
part  which  has  suffered  the  spongoid  degeneration,  or  around  it, 
filled  with  blood. 

The  tumour  varies  in  appearance  in  different  cases,  but  has  al- 
ways more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain,  being  in  general  opaque,  whitish,  homogeneous,  and  pulpy.  It 
consists  of  cellular  membrane,  brain-like  matter,  and  blood-vessels. 
Ehrenberg  states  that  medullary  tumour  presents  granules  similar 
to  those  of  the  cerebral  substance."  Like  brain,  it  becomes  soft 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  mixes  readily  with  cold  water,  and  dissolves 
in  it;  while  in  alcohol  or  acids,  it  becomes  firm,  or  even  hard.  When 
the  softer  parts  are  washed  away  in  water,  or  when  the  mass  is  for- 
cibly compressed,  the  more  solid  parts  remain,  and  are  found  to 
consist  of  a filamentous  substance,  resembling  cellular  membrane. 
The  consistence  of  the  tumour  varies,  to  a certain  extent,  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mass,  being  in  some 
as  fluid  as  cream,  in  others  firmer  than  the  most  solid  parts  of  a 
fresh  brain.  In  some  rare  instances,  gritty  particles,  probably  bony, 
have  been  found  interspersed  through  the  morbid  growth.  The 
colour  of  the  tumour,  although  commonly  that  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  a very  little  darker,  is  sometimes  redder,  or 
even  of  a dark-brown  colour,  while,  in  the  advanced  stage,  it  often 
presents  portions  which  nearly  resemble  clots  of  blood. 

When  the  absorbent  gland  lying  over  the  parotid,  or  any  of  the 
absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  are  enlarged  in  this  disease,  they  are 
found  to  be  converted  Into  a substance  resembling  in  every  respect, 
that  w.bicb  composes  the  tumour  of  the  eyeball  and  brain.  In  some 
cases,  the  glands  ulcerate  before  death,  forming  very  unhealthy 
sloughy  sores,  but  most  frequently  the  patient  dies  before  the  skin 
covering  the  glandular  swellings  is  destroyed.  Mr  Wardrop  men- 
tions, tliat  after  the  skin  covering  such  contaminated  glands  bad 
given  way,  he  never  observed  any  fungus  to  arise  from  them. 

In  a case  related  by  Mr  Saunders,  this  disease  occurred  first  in 
one  eye,  and  six  months  after,  in  the  other  also.  I saw  it,  nearly 
equally  advanced,  in  both  eyes  of  a child.  A similar  instance  is 
noticed  by  Mr  Stevenson.*^ 

On  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  spongoid  tumour  of 
the  eye,  the  same  disease  is  sometimes  discovered  in  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  or  thorax;  especially  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  uterus,  or 
lungs.  The  brain  and  the  testicle  are  parts  very  subject  to  be  at- 
tacked by  it,  and  I have  found  it  developed  cs'en  in  the  walls  of  the 
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heart.  The  eye  Is  certainly  the  part  of  the  body  most  liable  to  this 
disease. 

Subjects.  Medullary  fungus  is  much  more  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  Out  of  24  cases  which  had  come  to  Mr  Wardrop’s 
knowledge,  20  of  them  occurred  in  subjects  under  12  years  of  age. 
The  greatest  number  of  cases  has  been  observed  in  children  from 
tsvo  to  four  years  old.  Sometimes  the  disease  has  been  met  with 
within  a few  months  after  birth.  In  one  case,  I saw  it  in  an  infant 
nine  weeks  old.  The  mother  had  observed  it  six  weeks  before,  so 
that  it  probably  was  congenital.  Instances  have  happened,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  it  has  attacked  adults,  or  even  persons  far  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

The  children  who  fall  victims  to  this  disease,  are  generally  of  a 
well-marked  scrofulous  constitution,  or  belong  to  scrofulous  families. 

Exciting  causes.  In  many  of  the  cases  on  record,  a blow  on  the 
eye  is  mentioned  as  having  preceded,  and  apparently,  excited  this 
disease.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  blindness  of  the 
affected  eye  does  not  render  children  more  liable  to  meet  witli  blows 
on  that  side,  after  which,  the  eye  being  examined,  may  be  found  to 
present  symptoms  which  had  previously  existed,  but  without  attract- 
ing attention. 

Diagnosis.  I have  already  (page  605)  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stage  of  medul- 
lary tumour.  In  the  fungous  stage,  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
exophthalmia  arising  from  the  pressure  of  enlarged  lacrymal  gland, 
or  of  encysted  or  other  tumours  in  the  orbit,  from  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  orbital  cellular  membrane,  or  even  from  ophthalmitis.  A 
deep  transverse  section,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
I enlarged  eye,  so  as  completely  to  evacuate  its  contents,  is  an  effi- 
cient remedy  in  simple  exophthalmia,  that  is,  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball originating  from  the  inflamed  state  of  its  own  textures.  Even 
a mere  puncture  of  the  eye  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  collapse 
under  such  circumstances.  In  the  medullary  tumour,  these  pro- 
ceedings are  of  no  avail;  but,  as  Mr  Travers  advises,  if  any  doubt 
! of  the  nature  of  the  case  exist,  a section  of  the  eye  should  be 
; practised.  In  the  malignant  disease,  the  globe  remains  firm,  the 
I section  being  followed  only  by  a small  discharge  of  blood  ; but  if  a 
considerable  discharge  of  discoloured  fluid  or  matter  takes  place, 
and  the  globe  collapses,  the  disease  is  not  malignant,  and  the  cure 
' is  complete. 

Treatment.  Medullary  tumour,  like  cancer,  has  hitherto  resisted 
j the  power  of  all  external  and  internal  medicines.*® 

Extirpation  of  the  eye  has  frequently  been  performed  on  account 
' of  this  disease,  but  very  rarely  has  it  effected  a radical  cure.*^  In 
i most  cases,  the  disease  has  certainly  been  known  to  return  after  ex- 
I tirpation  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  having  probably  been  diseased 
i previously  to  the  operation,  or  at  all  events,  giving  rise  afterwards 
5 to  a new  medullary  growth,  sufficient  to  fill  the  orbit  in  the  course 
5 of  a few  months,  or  even  weeks,  so  that  although  the  removal  of  the 
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eye  may  have  saved  the  patient  from  the  suffering  which  always 
attends  the  rupture  and  destruction  of  that  organ,  yet  it  probably 
hastens  rather  than  retards  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  In 
children,  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  has  always  failed,  when  the  disease 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  posterior  chamber  was  filled  by  the  fun- 
gous mass;  whether  it  might  be  more  successful,  were  it  performed 
when  the  disease  first  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  At  that  early  period,  the  relatives  of  the  patient  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  bring  themselves  to  consent  to  extirj)ation  of 
the  eye,  nor,  after  the  statements  of  Mr  Lawrence  and  Mr  Travers, 
regarding  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  could  the  surgeon  fairly 
insist  on  this  measure,  as  being  absolutely  indicated. 

During  the  inflammatory  attacks  which  attend  the  progress  of 
medullary  tumour  wuthin  the  eye,  or  in  the  orbit  after  the  eye  has 
been  extirpated,  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temple,  a spare  diet,  laxatives,  and  evaporating  lotions. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  opiates  will  be  required  in- 
ternally ; and  their  external  application  also  gives  relief. 

* Dissertations  on  Inflammation;  Vol.  ii,  p.  302;  Glasgow,  1800. 

2 Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  233  ; London,  1803.  ' •' 

3 Abernethy’s  Surgical  Observations,  containing  a Classification  of  Tumours,  \ 
&c.  p.  51  ; London,  1804. 

* ‘ Anno  1597.  die  7.  April.  Praesentibus  Chirurgis  M.  Johanne  Siinonis  et  ?< 
‘ Alberto,  puerulo  trienni  aperui  caput.  Hie  aliquot  mensibus  ingenti  laborabat  * 

‘ tumore  ex  oeulo  sinistro,  adeo  quidem  ut  integer  bulbus  ocnlaris  cum  musculis  ■ | 
‘ omnibus  foras  protuberaret,  iu  tantamque  accrevisset  molem  ut  duos  pugnos  pro-  , i 

‘ tuberantia  sequarct.  Hide  duabus  ante  mortem  septimanis  alius  tumor  ortus  | 

‘ fuerat  jirope  musculum  temporalem  sinistrum,  quern  ablata  cute  vidimus  pecu-  | 

‘ liari  (eaque  crassa  satis)  membrana  obductum  intra  cutem,  craniuiiique  haerere.  , ■ 

‘ Cranium  exiguum  liabebat  foramiiiuluni,  |ier  quod  materiam  ejccerat  natura.  ' , 

‘ Ablato  cranio  vidimus  ocularis  tumoris  materiam  intra  cranium  et  duram  matrem  , 
‘collectam  universam  integro  plane  et  illseso  cerebro.  Aperto  utroque  tumore 
‘ vidimus  eos  substantia  cerebro  plane  simili  rejiletos,  permixto  sanguine  concreto,  ■' 

‘ baud  aliter  ac  si  moloe  substantiam  vidisses.’  Petri  Pawii  Observationes  Ana- 
tomiciE  ; p.  38 ; Hafniie,  1650. 

Nicolaus  Larcheus,  in  a letter  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  has  described  i 

and  figured  a fatal  case  of  what  appears  to  have  been  fungus  Inematodes,  in  a child  ; 

of  five  yjears  of  age.  He  describes  the  tumour  as  originating  under  the  eye.  See  , 

Severinus  de  llecondita  Abscessuum  Natura,  p.  150  ; Francofurti  ad  Moenum, 

1043. 

^ Case  of  Diseased  Eye,  by  Mr  Hayes;  Read  August  26th,  1765;  Medical  ; 
Observations  and  Inquiries ; Vol.  iii.  p.  120;  London,  1707. 

<*  Op.  Cit.  p.  283. 

'•  Observations  on  Fungus  Hsematodes,  p.  6;  Edinburgh,  1809.  ; 

8 Dr  Carron  du  Villards  has  had  the  candour  to  confess  his  having  fallen  into 
this  error.  See  Journal  Complementaire  des  Sciences  Medicales  ; Tome  xliv.  ■ 
p.  6 ; Paris,  1832. 

8 See  Case  of  Extirpation  of  the  Eyeball,  bj'  J.  H.  Wishart ; Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xl.  p.  274 ; Edinburgh,  1833.  Panizza  (Sul 
Fongo  Midollare  del  Occhio,  p.  16.  pi.  iii.  fig.  1 ; Pavia,  1821.)  found,  on  dis- 
section, in  a girl  of  six  years  of  age,  a small  tumour  surrounding  the  left  optic 
nerve,  within  the  orbit,  the  nerve  itself  being  sound,  the  right  nerve  fungous, 
and  a large  cerebri  form  mass  in  the  basis  of  the  brain.  j 

*8  Canstatt  iiber  Markschwamm  des  Auges  und  amaurotisches  Katzenauge  ; 
p.  15;  Wurzburg,  1831. 
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•>  Edinburgfh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  ; Vol.  xlviii.  p.  299. 

•2  On  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Amaurosis  ; p.  37  ; London,  1821. 

>3  Professor  Rosas  writes  me,  that  he  has  found  mercury  useful  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  medullary  tumour  of  the  eye. 

**  On  the  propriety  of  extirpation,  see  Syme,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ; Vol.  xliv.  p.  6 ; Edinburgh,  1835.  He  is  against  operating. 


SECTION  VIII melanosis'  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

To  this  morbid  growth,  Laennec  gave  the  name  of  melanosis,  on 
account  of  its  black  colour.  Equivocal  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with 
it,  are  to  be  found  in  the  woi’ks  of  Bonetus,  Haller,  Morgagni,  and 
others;  but  the  continental  pathologists  of  our  own  times  have  been 
the  first  to  treat  of  melanosis  as  a distinct  and  peculiar  affection.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Bayle  and  Laennec  first  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject;  but  it  would  appear  from  a controversy 
which  arose  on  that  occasion,  that  M.  Dupuytren  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease  several  years  before,  and  had  annually 
mentioned  it  in  his  lectures.*  Since  this  period,  melanosis  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  numerous  pathologists,  both  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  this  country ; of  whom  we  may  mention  particularly  M. 
Breschet,  who  has  inserted  a paper  on  the  subject  in  the  first  volume 
of  Magendie’s  Journal,  and  Mr  Fawdington,  who  has  given  to  the 
; public  an  interesting  case,  with  general  observations  on  the  patho- 
'’logy  of  the  disease,  and  eight  admirable  lithographic  plates  illus- 
:l  trative  of  its  appearances  in  various  organs  of  the  body. 

I The  most  striking  physical  character  of  melanosis,  in  whatever 
I region  of  the  body,  or  under  whatever  form  it  occurs,  is  its  dark 

I colour,  varying  from  the  hue  of  Indian  ink  to  a light  bistre.  In 
i consistence,  the  product  of  melanosis  bears  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  which  the  contents  of  a decaying  lycoperdon,  or  com- 

, mon  puff-ball  would  present,  if  rendered  cohesive  by  the  addition  of 
. a small  quantity  of  liquid.  Melanosis  displaces  or  destroys  the 
I different  textures  of  the  body  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  is  most  fre- 
t quently  met  with  in  tubercles,  or  even  in  considerable  masses;  is 
{sometimes  encysted  and  connected  to  the  neighbouring  parts  by 
; pedicles;  sometimes  diffused  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  viscera; 
iin  other  cases,  deposited  upon  their  surface,  or  under  their  invest- 
I ing  membrane.  It  appears  that  no  tissue  is  free  from  the  invasion 

I I of  this  disease,  although  it  attacks  some  parts  more  readily  than 
( others.  Like  fungus  haematodes,  it  attacks  several  organs  of  the 

‘ 1 body  together,  or  in  succession ; the  eye,  for  example,  and  the  liver. 

In  its  progress  it  involves  indiscriminately  the  adjacent  textures, 

I supplanting  and  destroying  all  that  oppose  a barrier  to  its  ravages. 

I Even  the  bones  are  not  exempt  from  its  influence, 
i M.  Breschet  has  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  sub- 
' stance  of  melanosis  is  truly  organized.  With  this  view,  he  threw 
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into  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  contiguous  parts,  some  of  the  finest  ' 
and  most  diffusible  injections,  without  discovering  any  continuity  of 
vessels  between  the  cyst  and  the  substance  it  contained,  or  any  or- 
ganization in  the  latter. 

Dr  Rainy,  on  examining  some  melanotic  substance  taken  from 
an  eye,  which  he  had  extirpated  along  with  the  eyelids,  observed 
that  a granular  matter  escaped  when  the  melanotic  substance  was 
torn  under  the  microscope,  while  the  solid  part  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  contorted  hollow  fibres,  not  unlike  some  kinds  of  moss  ' 
or  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  These  fibres  were  quite  different  in 
their  aspect  from  blood-vessels,  and  seemed  filled  with  granules,  not 
globules.  Next  day.  Dr  Rainy  examined  a portion  of  another  eye, 
which  had  been  extirpated  18  months  before,  and  found  the  same 
sort  of  fibres.  They  seem  to  be  distinctive  of  melanosis. 

The  composition  of  the  tumours  in  melanosis  has  been  ascertain- 
ed, by  chemical  analysis,  to  approach  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  co- 
aguluin  of  the  blood.  Thenard  and  Barruel  recognised  a large 
quantity  of  carbon  in  melanosis,  and  to  this  some  have  attributed 
the  black  colour;  but  erroneously,  for  the  blackness  of  melanosis 
is  discharged  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

Melanosis  is  undoubtedly  of  a fungous  nature,  and  being  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  other  kinds  of  fungous  disease, 
especially  the  medullary,  it  has  been  regarded  by  Mr  VVardrop®  and 
others,  merely  as  a variety  of  fungus  hajmatodes.  This  view  is,  no 
doubt,  countenanced  by  the  fact,  that  tumours  have  been  met  with, 
possessing  almost  every  possible  degree  of  intermediate  feature,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  character  of  mel- 
anosis or  that  of  medullary  fungus  prevailed.  If,  however,  we  take 
the  extreme  states  of  each  disease,  we  discover,  (as  Mr  Fawdington 
observes,)  differences  of  a very  marked  and  striking  character.  In 
the  anatomical  structure  of  melanosis,  the  paucity  or  entire  want  of 
vessels,  constitutes  a distinguishing  peculiarity  ; while  medullary 
tumour,  which  invades  the  system  as  extensively,  appears  under 
similar  forms,  attacks  the  same  textures,  and  eventually  produces  a f t 
like  influence  on  the  general  economy,  is  as  remarkable  for  a con-  1 1 
trary  state,  namely,  a luxuriant  vascularity.  Laennec  remarked  ? f 
that  fungus  haematodes  is  in  general  supplied  by  a great  many  blood-  . 
vessels,  the  trunks  of  which  ramify  on  the  exterior  of  the  tumours, 
or  between  their  lobes  only,  while  the  minuter  brcinches  penetrate  * 
into  the  substance  of  the  morbid  growth;  and  that  the  coats  of  these 
vessels  being  very  fine,  they  are  readily  ruptured,  thus  giving  rise 
to  clots  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  tumours,  some- 
times of  considerable  size.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  observable  in 
melanosis,  no  extraordinary  development  of  arterial  branches  lead- 
ing to  the  tumours,  none  visibly  ramifying  on  the  cysts  which  sur- 
round them,  none  in  the  morbid  substance. 

Mr  Fawdington  has  carefully  compared  the  local  phenomena  pre- 
sented during  life  by  these  two  diseases.  In  fungus  haematodes,  n 
the  tumour  be  at  all  advanced,  there  is  pain,  constant  or  occasional, 
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* sharp,  and  lancinating,  and  often  accompanied  by  signs  of  low  vas- 
(cular  excitement.  In  a farther  stage,  the  suffering  is  increased; 
:an  ulcerated  breach  having  been  produced  in  the  integuments,  the 
1 fungus  grows  and  sloughs  by  turns;  it  discharges  an  offensive  sanies, 

• ;and  considerable  bleeding  takes  place,  which  for  a time  relieves  both 
tthe  vascular  and  nervous  irritation  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the 
(disease.  Lastly,  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  vicinity  participate  in 
Ithe  mischief,  and  the  general  powers  become  exhausted,  from  the 
I (Combined  influence  of  pain,  irritation,  and  discharge.  In  melanosis, 
nmlessthe  growth  of  the  tumour  be  circumscribed  by  textures  which 
’yield  with  difficulty,  such  as  the  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  cavity 
(of  the  orbit,  there  is  neither  pain,  as  a necessary  concomitant,  nor 
I an  excited  state  of  vessels  in  the  circumjacent  structures.  As  to  the 
) phenomena  of  melanosis  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  there  seems  to  be 
la  blank  which  must  be  left  to  future  observers  to  fill  up;  but  reason- 
iing  from  its  low  state  of  organization,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
imany  of  the  pathological  changes  which  attend  the  career  of  fungus 
lhaematodes,  will  not  be  found  to  exist  in  melanosis.  The  process 
lupon  which  the  softening  of  this  tumour  depends,  is  as  inexplicable 
;as  the  laws  of  its  production  and  increase;  but  that  it  arises  from  a 
jpower  inherent  in  the  morbid  structure,  and  distinct  from  the  coin- 
imon  conditions  of  suppurative  inflammation  in  other  structures,  is 
tto  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  those  agents  which  support  the 
Hatter,  in  the  situation  where  the  softening  is  first  observed. 

Symptoms  of  melanosis  of  the  eyeball.  The  cases  on  record  are  too 
ifew  to  enable  us  to  say  more  under  this  head,  than  that,  in  the  early 
(Stage,  the  patient  complains  of  imperfect  or  destroyed  vision,  with  a 
(sense  of  fulness  and  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  followed  by  enlarge- 
nnent  of  the  eyeball,  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica,  so  that  a mass  of 
'black  substance  appears  shining  through  it,  and  a peculiar  opaque  ap- 
ipearance  of  the  pupil.  The  cornea  or  sclerotica  gives  way,  and  a black 
1 fungus  protrudes,  which  increases  slowly,  and  in  general  does  not 
1 bleed  ranch. 

If  the  tumour  which  protrudes  from  the  eye  be  cut  oft’,  the  part 
iheals,  and  by  and  by  the  melanosis  protrudes  afresh.  This  I have 
'witnessed  in  two  cases. 

I In  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  Dr  Rainy  extirpated  the  eyeball,  at 
llfthe  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  the  optic  nerve  was  affected  with  the 
Ihmelanotic  degeneration,  but  not  all  the  way  back  to  the  optic  foramen, 
i'  Like  fungus  htematodes,  melanosis  occasionally  occurs  exterior  to 
i the  eyeball,  in  the  eyelids,  under  the  conjunctiva,  on  the  surface  of 
i the  cornea,  (see  page  238)  and  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
f orbit.  In  the  last  mentioned  situation,  the  tumour  pushes  the  eye 
? Ibefore  it,  and  at  last  the  eye  is  destroyed  by  inflammation.  (See 
i case  186.) 

i Cases.  In  Mr  Wardrop’s  work  on  Fungus  Hsematodes,  and 
I again  in  Mr  Allan  Burns’  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy 
j of  the  Head  and  Neck,  the  following  well-marked  case  of  melanosis 
■ of  the  eye  is  related  merely  as  a variety  of  medullary  tumour. 

i 
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Case  269. — Mrs  Scott,  about  41  years  of  age,  had  always  been  of  a delicate 
habit  of  body,  and  sallow  complexion.  The  progressive  advancement  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  eye  appears  to  have  occupied  a period  of  ^two  years  and  a half.  It 
first  manifested  itself,  by  the  patient  being  unable  to  see  distinctly  with  her  left 
eye  ; and  on  looking  at  the  organ,  a milkiness  was  seen  behind  the  pupil.  This 
opacity,  which  Mr  Burns  s|)eaks  of  as  seated  in  the  lens,  gradually  increased  during 
four  months,  when  the  patient  became  completely  blind  of  that  eye.  About  four 
months  after  losing  the  sight  of  the  eye,  it  became  very  much  inflamed,  without 
any  obvious  cause.  By  bleeding  with  leeches,  &c.  the  inflammation  abated,  but 
the  redness  ami  pain  never  entirely  left  the  eye.  From  what  Mr  Burns  had  been 
able  to  learn,  the  opacity  of  the  lens  could  not  be  so  decidedly  ascertained  after 
this  attack,  owing  to  the  turbid  state  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  further  progress  of  the  case  was  not  traced  till  within  six  months  of  the 
time  when  Mr  Burns  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  orbit  by 
operation.  At  the  beginning  of  that  ]>eriod,  a tumour  began  to  protrude  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  just  behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Two 
months  after  this,  Mr  Burns  found  the  cornea  rather  more  prominent  than  usual, 
but  he  could  distinguish  with  accuracy  neither  the  iris  nor  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  appearance  impressed  hitn  with  the  idea,  that  a fungus  was  lodged  behind 
the  cornea,  ready  to  protrude  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  give  way.  The  tumour 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sclerotica  was  now  about  the  size  of  a musket-ball,  and 
seemed  to  contain  a dark-coloured  fluid,  the  cyst  being  formed  by  that  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  w’hich  covers  the  sclerotica,  while  over  the  surface  of  the  sac  a number 
of  red  vessels  ran  in  every  direction.  The  pain  was  intense  and  lancinating  ; 
sleep  was  interrupted,  and  besides  being  affected  with  hysteria  and  pain  in  the 
back,  the  patient  was  in  some  degree  hectic. 

After  four  months  more,  matters  were  in  a much  worse  state,  and  the  patient’s 
health  completely  broken  ; she  had  confirmed  hectic  fever,  and  was  often  attack- 
ed with  paroxysms  of  hysteria  ; she  was  much  reduced  and  exceedingly  weak,  and 
had  not  been  out  of  bed  for  two  months.  The  cyst,  which  formerly  had  not  been 
larger  than  a musket-ball,  had  now  attained  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  formed 
a solid  fungous  mass,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  raised,  so  as  to  uncover  the 
lower  eyelid.  The  cornea  was  flat,  and  was  hid  beneath  the  upper  eyelid.  From 
the  body  of  the  large  fungus,  two  small  fungi  protruded,  and  towards  the  tem- 
poral extremity  of  the  lower  eyelid,  there  was  a hard  tumour,  situated  under  the 
integuments  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  cheek-bone. 

The  patient  was  anxious  to  have  the  parts  removed  by  operation,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  Mr  Burns,  assisted  by  Mr  Wardrop.  As  the  tumour 
exterior  to  the  e3’elids  was  of  considerable  size,  Mr  Burns  sej)arated  them  b}'  an 
incision  at  their  temporal  angle.  He  then  grasped  the  tumour,  and  dissected 
back  the  eyelids  from  it.  As  he  wished  to  take  out  all  the  diseased  parts  in  con- 
nexion,'he  endeavoured  to  detach  them  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit ; but, 
to  his  surprise  and  regret,  he  found  that  the  bone  on  which  thej'  rested  was 
softened  and  black  in  colour.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  proceeded 
to  detach  the  eyeball  from  its  connexions  with  a common  scalpel.  While  separat- 
ing it  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  he  was  cautious,  lest,  the  bone  there  being  soft, 
the  point  of  the  knife  might  pass  into  the  brain.  By  the  pressure  employed  in_ 
pulling  forward  the  morbid  parts,  they  burst,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  inky 
fluid  was  poured  from  the  opening.  Mr  Burns  traced  the  oj)tic  nerve  to  its  exit 
from  the  skull,  and  there  divided  it.  Its  medullary  substance  was  as  black  as 
ink.  He  next  chiseled  away  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  diseased  edge  of  the 
orbit,  but  with  little  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  operation  would  be  favourable. 
The  diseased  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  condition  of  the  bone,  hardly 
allowed  any  reasonable  expectation  that  the  patient  would  ultimately  recover. 
The  bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels  was  easily  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  a 
plug  of  lint. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  operation,  a section  wms  made  of  the  morbid  parts 
which  had  been  removed.  When  dividing  the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve,  a 
quantity  of  a thick  viscid  dark-brown  matter,  coloured  the  knife.  The  eycM'l 
and  tumour  seemed  entirely  composed  of  a similar  dark-coloured  matter.  11ns 
singular-looking  substance  was  of  the  consistence  of  thick  oil-paint,  though  not 
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SO  clammy  and  oleaginous.  It  soiled  the  fingers  of  a dark  brown  or  amber  colour 
It  readily  dissolved  in  water,  and  both  Mr  Burns  and  Mr  Wardrop  were  struck 
with  its  resemblance  to  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  The  cornea  appeared  sound. 
Tlie  crystalline  lens  was  of  an  amber  colour.  The  sclerotica,  at  that  part  whicli 
corresponded  to  the  malar  jiortion  of  the  orbit,  was  ruptured  by  the  tumour,  and 
' the  torn  edges  were  separated  about  a quarter  of  an  inch’from  one  another.  The 
-sclerotica  was  at  the  same  place  split  into  two  layers,  a small  quantity  of  the 
dark-coloured  substance  being  interposed  between  them.  No  distinct  remains 
could  be  traced  of  the  iris,  but  the  choroid  appeared  much  more  vascular  than 
-natural,  and  at  one  part  was  five  or  si.v  times  its  usual  thickness.  At  the  iilace 
■where  the  sclerotica  was  ruptured,  the  choroid  insensibly  terminated  in  a white 
! pulpy  substance,  comjiosing  part  of  the  diseased  mass.  The  contents  of  the  eye- 
ball  were  composed  chiefly  of  a medullary-like  pulpy  substance,  variously  tiii4d 
,-in  difierent  places  by  the  dark-brown  colouring  matter.  The  tumour  projectino- 
•beyond  the  sclerotic  coat,  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a similar  structure,  anil 
upon  maceration,  numerous  white  striae,  and  in  some  places,  spots,  appeared 
'.throughout  the  substance  of  the  diseased  mass.  Exterior  to  the  eyeball,  the 
tumour  was  covered  with  a thick  mucous  membrane,  except  at  the  two  small 
prominent  jiarts  where  it  had  been  ulcerated,  this  covering  being  probably  derived 
lit  from  the  conjunctiva,  which  the  tumour  in  its  progress  had  pushed  before  it. 

The  optic  nerve  was  of  its  natural  size,  but  on  examining  its  section,  it  was 
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tl  found  that  tlie  medullary  part  ot  it  had  a black  appearance,  exactly  rcseinbliiisr 
;|the  tumour  in  the  eyeball,  while  its  neurilema  was  apparently  healthy.  No 
Irremainsof  the  retina  could  bp  n,,.,  ti...  i n.,.-  i • 


could  be  detected.  One  of  the  lymphatic  glands  Ivin"  by 

I :he  side  of  the  9ptic  nerve  was  changed  into  a dark-coloured  substance.  ° 


, he  side  of  the  9ptic  nerve  ^ 

•'L.  -'^Ithough  much  reduced  by  hectic,  and  emaciated  to  a grert  degree  at  the 
;ibme  oi  the  operation,  the  jiatient  soon  appeared  to  recover;  she  gained  flesh  and 
1-1  Urength,  her  appetite  was  restored,  the  pains  in  her  back  and  loins  left  her,  she 
Sfnlept  well,  and  was  able  to  walk  about.  The  orbit  discharged  good  nus  in 
^^moderatc  quantity,  and  was  at  last  filled  up  with  a soft  substance,  which  althou"h 
If  lark  m colour,  skinned  over.  ° 

When  she  and  her  friend.s  considered  her  recovery  certain,  the  weather  became 
- 1 1 and  damp ; the  pain  about  her  back  soon  recurred,  she  lost  her  aiipctite, 
ind  was  unable  to  walk  from  exquisite  pains  in  the  loins.  She  could  obtain  no 
.leep,  except  from  opium.  Tim  lower  eyelid  was  protruded  by  an  elastic  fungus, 
vhich  also  began  to  project  from  between  the  lids.  The  disease  in  the  orbit 
rye  her  no  uneasiness,  her  whole  complaint  being  seated  in  the  back  and  loins 
I he  pain  there  was  excruciating.  She  could  neither  turn  in  bed,  nor  nermit 
?}•  lersclt  to  be  turned.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  she  lingered  for  two  or  three 
^ oonths  ; the  tumour  below  the  orbit  all  the  while  increasing  in  size,  and  the  iiaiii 
^-u  the  loins  111  no  degree  remitting.  When  Mr  Burns  saw  her,  three  weeks  be 
ore  her  death,  she  was  emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  The  tumour  below  the 


Ty.:;  - MO  *1  ji.  a liuiii.  1 luiii  ueiween  nie  e\'el 

K ungus  protruded,  covered  with  a coat  of  bloody-looking  matter.  She  Ind  litflp 

|! / T no  pain  m either  tlm  orbit  or  the  head,  and  the  vision  of  the  other  eye  remained 
*.  Pro, n , hi.  lime  to  her  .lee, I, , ,l,c  ,„„k  gredoally,  the  tuo.o”  S 

n to  enlarge,  and  becoming  more  discoloured  on  its  surface,  and  more  irregular, 

rev undergoing  no  change.  About  twenty-four  hours 
*e\ious  to  her  death,  she  became  suddenly  comatose. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  was  found  to  contain  some  tumours  of  a similar  texture 
na  appearance  with  the  contents  of  the  eyeball,  as  ascertained  after  its  extirna 

rnMr  T "■‘‘S  '«  the  substance  of  the  liver,  filled  with  a great 

i^antity  of  grumoiis-looking  purulent  matter.  Above  the  kidneys  there  were 
imilar  tumours  of  pretty  considerable  size,  and  the  uterus  was  ciirtilairinous 
u d “r"f’’^i  ^ enormously  distended  with  a turbid,  bloody-bokin" 

eaJt’hy  examined,  its  structurelppeLed 

making  a vertical  section  of  the  orbit  and  fim-nis  it  containod  * 
lound  emirol,  from  .he  antrum  ...a.illarc.Vhi^ hafi  W.l!”  1;'; 
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ami  in  front.  The  fnn"us  projected  also  beyond  tlie  lower  spongy  bone  and 
investing  membrane  of  the  nose,  into  the  nostril.  The  tiimonr  proceeding  from 
the  antrum  was,  on  its  outer  surface,  studded  over  with  small  knobs  of  a dark 
livid  colour.  Internally,  this  tumour  was  made  uj>  of  a soft  substance  of  an  ink 
colour,  intersected  by  membranous  slips,  intermi.xed  with  a grayish  substance, 
and  with  ragged  fragments  of  bone.  Tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  w;ls  des- 
troyed at  its  upper  part,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit  wa.s  elevated,  so  as  to  have 
merely  the  periosteum  and  a thin  layer  of  fat  between  it  and  the  orbitary  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone.  The  fungus  was  exterior  to  the  orbit,  althougli  from  the 
destruction  of  the  periosteum  attached  to  the  malar  j)ortion  of  the  orbit,  it  had 
been  nllowcil  to  protrude  from  between  the  eyelids.  This  jjortion  of  the  perios- 
teum was  destroyed  partly  by  disease,  and  [lartly  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  a carious  portion  of  the  bone,  when  the  eye  was  extirpated. 

With  regard  to  the  optic  nerve,  it  was  ex])eeted  that  its  extremity  would  have 
been  connected  with  the  fungus.  Between  them,  however,  the  periosteum  of  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  was  interposed.  The  nerve  itself  was  of  its  natural  size,  but  of 
a black  colour  where  it  entered  the  foramen  opticum.  From  this  point  to  near 
when;  it  had  been  divided  in  the  extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  it  was  in  a similar 
state  ; the  ncurilema  had  only  a slight  connexion  witli  the  diseased  substance  of 
the  nerve.  At  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  there  was  considerable  matting  and  in- 
duration of  the  origin  of  the  muscles.  At  its  termination,  the  nerve  formed 
a sharp  point,  its  coats  adhered  to  the  thickened  periosteum  of  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  which  was  pressed  into  contact  with  it  by  the  fungus  from  the  antrum. 
The  optic  nerve  within  the  cranium  was  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  as 
dark  in  colour  as  the  part  of  it  contained  in  the  orbit.  The  Junction  of  the 
nerves  was  so  much  enlarged,  that  it  formed  a tumour  extending  into  the  third 
ventricle. 

As,  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  diseased  parts,  this  was  a favourable  o])por- 
tunity  for  ascertaining  whether  the  0|)tic  nerves  decussate,  or  merely  unite,  the 
state  of  these  parts  was  carefully  examined.  The  dark  colour  was  found  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  point  where  the  nerves  join;  but  this  change  of  colour  was  con- 
fined to  the  left  side,  or  to  the  nerve  of  the  affected  eye.  On  the  right  side,  the 
nerve  was  of  its  natural  size  and  colour,  and  was  attached  to  the  black  diseased 
parts  merely  by  cellular  shreds.  'I'his  dissection,  therefore,  Mr  Burns  regarded 
as  ])roving  that  the  nerves  did  not,  in  this  individual,  cross  each  other. 

Co.se ’270.  — In  January  1824,  Thomas  Peckett,  aged  30,  a robust  healthy- 
looking  man,  consulted  Mr  Wilson  of  Manchester,  resjMJCting  a violent  and 
incessant  pain  in  his  left  eye.  Six  months  previously  to  his  application,  he  had  , 
received  a blow  njjon  the  organ,  from  the  projection  of  a small  piece  of  iron;  | 
but  the  injury  appeared  to  he  of  a very  trifling  nature,  as  he  experienced  but  | 
little  pain,  and  the  eye  did  not  exhibit  any  external  appearance  to  attract  tlie  ; 
notice  of  others.  About  a fortnight  after  this  accident,  he  exjierienced  a sensation  | 
of  fulness  in  tlie  globe,  and  upon  shutting  his  right  eye,  discovered  that  his  siglit  i 
in  the  left  was  very  imperfect.  The  pain  and  dimness  gradually  increased,  the 
former  to  a most  distressing  degree,  affecting  chiefly  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  margin 
of  the  orbit.  | 

The  conjunctival  vessels  were  now  enlarged  and  tortuous,  and  the  sclerotica  | 
generally  inflamed  and  undergoing  absorption,  the  dark  choroid  being  just  visi-  | 
ble  towards  the  internal  canthus.  The  iris  was  immovable,  and  a slate-coloured  | 
opacity  occupied  the  centre  of  the  dilated  pupil.  No  symptoms  of  cerebral  | 
affection  were  manifested.  The  treatment  had  been  limited  to  the  occasional  | 
ajiplication  of  leeches  to  the  temple.  | 

Bj-  drawing  blood  freely  and  re])eatcdly  from  the  temple  and  nape  of  the  neck,  i 
together  with  blistering,  active  cathartics,  and  an  abstemious  diet,  the  pain  was  | 
removed  ; but  no  amendment  in  vision  ensued.  At  this,  however,  he  was  not  | 
disappointed,  as  Mr  Wilson  had  given  him  no  reason  to  hope  that  his  sight  would  | 
be  r.  torcfl.  After  remaining  in  Manchester  nearly  a month,  he  was  permitted  8 
to  ri  ciii-n  lilt:;  : ii’or!)  hire.  . I 

Tow  o : . , •.  :1  (,f  March,  he  again  applied  on  account  of  a return  of  pain.  | 

He  stall  t,  -ai  a tew  days  after  he  returned  home,  he  had  experienced  his  former  ^ 
sensations,  and  the  pain  was  now  so  violent  and  incessant,  as  to  prevent  him  from  | 
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jf  sleeping.  The  disease  had  made  consklerable  progress,  and  it  was  to  be  feared, 
jithat  the  pain  was  owing  to  a morbid  growth  witliin  the  eye.  Tiie  sclerotica,  at 
pts  upper  part  and  towards  the  inner  cantlius,  was  extremely  attenuated ; the 
Itchoroid  covering  the  protruding  substance.  The  opaque  appearance  in  the  pupil 
ihad  assumed  a dirty-red  colour,  resembling  newly  organized  lymph,  and  this 
sseemed  to  be  the  apex  of  a conical-sha])ed  body,  situated  deep  in  the  bottom  of 
tl  he  eye. 

The  former  treatment,  with  moderate  ptyalism,  was  ineffectually  adopted,  and 
lion  the  19th  of  April,  Mr  Wilson  removed  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 

A section  of  the  eyeball  discovered,  in  the  situation  of  the  vitreous  humour,  a 
sl'black  pultaceous  tumour,  occupying  more  than  one-half  of  the  interior  of  the 
i.Hobe.  There  were  two  cavities  or  cells  filled  with  a brownish-red  fluid,  one 
• lituated  at  the  side  of  the  tumour,  the  other  anterior  to  it,  and  beliind  the  lens. 
Wo  trace  of  the  vitreous  humour  or  cells  could  be  discovered.  Tlie  choroid  was 
.(.entire,  and  could  easily  be  separated  from  the  sclerotica,  except  at  one  point 
•■owards  its  superior  and  internal  part,  where  it  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from 
:':hc  general  mass  of  the  tumour.  The  sclerotica  was  here  reduced  to  an  extreme 
^ degree  of  tenuity,  and  had  a split  appearance.  The  retina  was  quite  detached 
I ^rom  the  choroid  by  the  interposition  of  the  disease,  and  lay  folded  across  the 

ij^lobe,  forming  a kind  of  septum  between  the  black  mass  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
;;avities,  containing  the  brownish-red  fluid.  The  lens  was  opaque  and  of  a yellow 
5 me,  the  capsule  thickened,  but  partially  transparent ; a fold  of  retina  covered 
I ;he  posterior  capsule.  The  ciliary  ligament  was  distinct,  and  some  ragged  por- 
; ions  of  membrane  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  posterior  to  the  iris,  which  was 
loerfect,  showed  a remnant  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The  optic  nerve,  where  it 
uad  been  divided  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  aj)peared  to  be  sound. 

; He  recovered  from  the  ojicration,  and  returned  home  at  the  end  of  a month, 
|.;:pparently  well. 

In  August  he  again  applied,  on  account  of  three  or  four  tumours  on  the  face, 
bout  the  size  of  leaden  shot,  perfectly  black,  but  unattended  by  uneasiness.  He 
mmplained  of  difficulty  of  breathing  and  stitches  in  his  side,  with  a short  cough, 
ide  had  evidently  wasted  in  flesh,  and  his  pulse  was  quick  and  remarkably  sharp. 
4 tumour  similar  to  those  on  the  face,  was  discovered  on  the  skin  of  the  back, 
h "ictween  the  scapula;.  In  a few  days,  one  or  more  were  found  on  tlie  scalp. 

His  strength  rajudly  declining,  he  came  under  the  care  of  Mr  Fawdington,  on 
he  2d  October.  His  general  aspect  indicated  a deficient  supply  of  nutriment, 
r^r  an  imperfect  appropriation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  system.  The  surface 
if  his  body  was  pale  and  exsanguineous,  and  there  was  a considerable  degree  of 
nuscular  emaciation,  with  oedema  of  the  legs.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of 
he  case  was  an  exceedingly  protuberant  abiiomen,  apimrently  from  enlargement 
!if  one  of  its  viscera,  and  this  probably  the  liver.  The  face  and  scalp  displayed 

tcveral  perfectly  developed  melanotic  tubercles,  and  one  on  the  lower  lid  of  the 
xtirpated  eye  appeared  on  the  verge  of  ulceration.  The  bottom  of  the  orbit 
vas  free  from  any  visible  melanotic  deposition.  In  every  other  situation,  except- 
.ng  two  or  three  points  on  the  trunk,  the  cutis  had  escaped  the  direct  invasion  of 
he  disease  ; but  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  over  the  whole  chest  and  abdomen,  was 
vidently  loaded  with  melanosis,  giving  rise,  where  the  cysts  encroached  on  the 
Ifin,  to  faint-blue  elevations,  more  or  less  distinct,  and  of  various  sizes ; none, 
lOwever,  exceeding  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  patient  died  on  the  3d  November,  worn  out  by  hectic. 

On  dissection,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture  on  the  front  of  the  trunk  was 
f ound  granulated  with  melanotic  tubercles.  The  liver,  enlarged  to  four  times 
natural  size,  was  disorganized  by  the  same  disease  ; with  which  also  the 
’entoneutn,  pancreas,  s})lcen,  kidneys,  pleura;,  lungs,  and  heart,  were  more  or 
; 3S8  affected.  The  brain  was  not  examined.^ 

Case  271. — John  Taylor,  aged  41,  of  a dark  unhealthy  com])lexion,  was  admit, 
sd  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  on  the  13th  May  1834.  About  nine  years 
■efore,  while  in  America,  the  vision  of  his  left  eye  became  dim,  and  was  soun 
ntirely  lost.  The  bulb  of  the  eye,  on  his  admission,  was  shrunk  and  knobbed, 
nere  were  still  some  traces  of  cornea,  behind  which  was  a white  substance, 
Pparently  the  lens.  Adhering  to  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  at  its  nasal  margin,  there 
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was  a prominent  tumour  larger  than  a pea,  smooth  on  the  surface,  covered  by 
the  conjunctiva,  and  firmly  attached  to  tne  bulb.  Pressure  on  the  tumour  occa- 
sioned pain.  The  ])atient  also  complained  of  uneasy  feelings  in  the  forehead, 
especially  above  the  left  eyebrow.  The  left  lower  eyelid  was  inverted,  and  the 
consequent  friction  of  the  eyelashes  seemed  to  excite  irritation  in  the  tumour. 
The  right  eye  was  sound. 

On  the  19th,  the  inversion  of  the  eyelid  having  been  already  cured  bv  opera- 
tion, a portion  of  the  tumour  was  removed  with  the  scissors.  Its  contents  were 
dark-coloured,  and  of  considerable  consistence,  so  that  the  tumour  did  not  collapse. 

On  the  23d,  a grayish  fungus  protruded  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour.  The 
patient  was  advised  to  have  the  eye  extirpated,  but  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
operation,  he  discontinued  his  attendance. 

He  returned  on  the  5th  August,  and  signified  his  wish  to  have  the  eye  removed. 

The  dark-coloured  soft  tumour,  occupying  the  nasal  half  of  the  left  eye,  had 
now  attained  the  size  of  a large  filbert,  and  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Its  anterior  surface  was 
marked  with  a stellated  scar,  the  result  of  the 
former  operation.  U'ifh  C9.)  The  patient 
complained  of  considerable  pain  of  the  left  side 
of  his  head,  down  to  the  neck,  preventing  sleep. 

His  stomach  was  very  irritahle. 

On  the  7th,  I extirpated  the  eye,  after  which 
the  lids  were  covered  with  a piece  of  simple 
dressing  and  a roller. 

On  exurninatioh,  the  whole  eye  was  found 
atrophic.  I’he  cornea,  as  could  be  seen  before 
the  ojieration,  was  not  more  than  two  Parisian 
lines  in  diameter;  it  was  transparent,  so  that 
the  opaque  lens  could  be  seen  through  it.  The 
optic  nerve  was  much  reduced  in  thickness,  in- 
deed nothing  but  the  neurilema  of  the  fibrils 
seemed  to  be  left,  all  the  medullary  matter  be- 
ing absorbed.  The  tumour,  which  was  about 
five  or  six  Parisian  lines  in  diameter,  protruded 
through  an  opening  in  the  sclerotica,  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  dwarfish  cornei. 
It  was  covered  externally  by  aproduction  of  the  conjunctiva. 

On  making  a section  of  the  tumour,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a light  bistre- 
coloured  tissue,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  muscle,  which,  when  torn,  indicateil 
a fibrous  structure.  The  section  through  the  tumour  having  been  continued 
through  the  eyeball,  the  latter  was  found  to  have  undergone  extensive  disorganiz- 
ation, There  were  some  remains  of  the  choroid  and  annulus  albidus,  but  a hooy 
lamuia  occupied  the  place  of  the  retina  ; and  the  neurilema,  which  was  all  that  ; 
remained  of  the  optic  nerve,  at  the  jdace  where  this  joins  with  the  retina,  bad  i 
several  earthy  deposits  in  it.  The  lens  was  entirely  converted  into  an  earthy  | 
matter,  which  aficctcd  a laminar  arrangement.  The  capsule  was  very  tough,  j 
There  was  no  trace  of  iris  nor  j)osterior  chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  was  | 
very  small.  All  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  was  filled  by  a melanotic  mass,  | 
of  a pappy  consistence,  from  which  the  tumour  a])peared  to  rise.  There  was,  j 
moreover,  towards  the  inner  side  and  back  part  of  the  eye,  a small  mass  of  a red-  j 
dish-white  matter  like  brain,  and,  close  by  this,  a small  quantity  of  a soft  dark-red  | 
matter.  In  the  interior  of  the  tumour,  some  dark-red  matter  was  also  observed  ? 
surrounding  and  isolating  a nodule  of  the  bistre-coloured  substance  from  the  rest  i 
of  the  mass. 

The  pappy  melanotic  matter  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  being  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  was  observed  to  be  composed  of  black  particles  oi  „ 
no  definite  form,  interspersed  among  which  were  some  minute  crystals  oi  a rhom- 
boidal  shape.  The  tissue  composing  the  tumour,  which  as  has  been  said,  was 
somew  hat  fibrous,  on  examination  with  the  microscope,  was  seen  to  consist  o v 
flattened  globules,  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  blood,  united  together  m 
fibres  by  a delicate  cellular  tissue.  The  most  of  the  globules  were  light  coloure*  • 
but  there  were  interspersed  among  them  a number  of  dark-coloured  bodies,  whu  i 
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ippeared  to  be  globules,  containing  in  their  substance  black  particles.  The  brain- 
iike  and  dark-red  matters  were  also  composed  of  globules,  but  very  few  black 
jodies  were  observed  among  them. 

Tlie  patient  experienced  no  uneasiness  after  the  operation,  and  felt  quite  re- 
lieved of  the  pain  which  he  complained  of  before  the  removal  of  the  eye. 

Case  272. — In  .luly  1835,  Mr  Espie,  surgeon  at  Falkirk,  was  called  to  visit 
I James  Campbell,  aged  40,  a labourer  in  the  parish  of  Larbert.  When  10  years 
I tjf  age,  the  patient  lost  tlie  use  of  the  left  eye  from  traumatic  cataract.  Fourteen 
j.i^ears  before  Mr  Espic’s  visit,  a swelling  formed  at  the  left  angle  of  the  lower 
.aw,  suppurated,  and  burst  internall}'.  This  suppuration  left  a pain  in  and  round 
i .he  right  orbit,  with  dimness  of  sight  in  the  right  eye.  These  symptoms  in- 

■ icreased,  and  after  two  years  the  patient  consulted  the  late  Dr  Alonteath,  of 
ttilasgow,  who  considered  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  all  but  gone,  and  advised 

■ i no  remedy  for  it,  but  recommended  the  removal  of  the  left  lens.  The  patient 
iA  .vent  to  Edinburgh,  and  repeatedly  submitted  to  the  operation  of  couching,  the 

ens  having  several  times  re-ascended.  At  length,  extraction  was  practised,  but 
tl'he  eye  inflamed  violently,  the  cornea  became  opaque,  and  all  hope  of  restoring 
||:.he  sight  was  lo.st.  The  friends  of  the  patient,  about  this  time,  observed  the  right 
iMclerotica  becoming  black,  and  the  eyeball  enlarged. 

i|i  Mr  Espie  found  the  right  eyeball  much  enlarged,  burst,  and  sending  forth  a 

il black  fungus,  which,  in  several  places,  had  given  way,  and  was  discharging  con- 
! iderable  quantities  of  melanotic  matter.  There  apj)eared  to  be  much  determina- 
1 ion  of  blood  to  the  right  orbit.  The  general  health  was  impaired,  and  the  bow'els 
Ir  rrcgular.  j\Ir  Espie  ordered  repeated  leechiug  around  the  orbit,  and  a blister 
foehind  the  ear.  The  patient  found  great  relief  from  the  local  bleeding,  and  his 
#r:eneral  health  improved  under  the  use  of  a nourishing  diet,  and  occasional  doses 
ii  :if  laxative  medicine. 


Mr  Espie  saw  nothing  more  of  the  patient  till  September  1836,  when,  being 
ugain  called  to  visit  him,  he  found  the  eyeball  still  larger  than  before,  with  blood 
)07.ing  trom  it,  and  melanotic  matter  continuing  to  be  occasionally  discharged 
I rom^  it.  The  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  his  head,  and  dart- 
ng  from  the  orbit  to  the  hind-head.  His  general  health  was  again  somewhat 
mpaired.  The  same  advice  was  given  as  before,  and  was  followed  by  a similar 
rnprovement. 

The  fungus  continuing  to  enlarge,  and  the  discharges  from  it  to  increase,  par- 
icularly  the  bleeding,  in  .January  1837,  Mr  Espie  sent  the  patient  to  me  for 
.ilvice. 

At  this  period,  the  tumour,  which  hung  from  the  eye,  through  the  destroyed  cor- 
lea,  was  ot  the  size  and  shape  ol  a large  French  ])lum,  flattened  ; it  was  no  longer 
vithin  the  cover  of  the  eyelids,  but  lay  upon  the  cheek,  and  wagged  about  as  the 
jatieut  moved  his  eye.  It  was  slightly  lobulated,  and  quite  black.  Its  investing 
nembrane  appeared  as  if  abraded,  and  occasionally  gave  way  and  bled.  It  had  a 
nost  ofl'ensive  smell.  The  patient  still  complained  of  pain,  and  of  a feeling  of 
S raction  tn  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve.  I had  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
I ‘xtirpation  of  the  eye,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ojttic  nerve. 

? Tlie  patient  having  been  seized  with  influenza,  the  operation  was  postponed 
I ill  the  20th  February,  when  it  was  performed  by  Mr  Espie. 
f On  examining  the  jiarts  which  were  removed,  the  sclerotica  appeared  entire, 
I mt  greatly  atrophied,  the  natural  contents  of  the  eyeball  completely  destroyed,  a 
^ iretty  thick  cup-like  dejiosit  of  bone  within  the  sclerotica  at  the  back  part  of  the 
;ye,  the  rest  of  the  cavity  filled  with  the  melanotic  tumour.  At  one  period  the 
t iptic  nerve,  on  its  w'ay  to  the  retina,  had  passed  through  a small  hole,  which  was 
qund  in  the  ossitic  deposit.  On  making  a section  of  the  tumour,  it  appeared 
livided  by  septa.  The  melanotic  matter  had  an  oleaginous  ajipearance,  and,  with 
■ome  shades  of  dark  brown  was  of  a deep  black  colour.  The  optic  nerve  was  re- 
luced  to  about  one  half  of  its  ordinary  thickness;  it  was  somewhat  softened  but 
>ot  black. 

In  10  days,  the  patient  had  perfectly  recovered  from  the  operation,  and 
i enjoyed  such  good  health  for  12  years.  In  July 

he  continued  well,  and  the  orbit  free  from  disease. 
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Causes  and  treatment.  As  to  the  remote  and  exciting  causes  of 
melanosis,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  ; nor  can  we  say  any  thing  with 
certainty  on  the  method  of  cure. 

Does  extirpation  afford  any  greater  hope  of  permanent  benefit, 
than  in  cases  of  fungus  luematodes  ? Mr  Lawrence®  thinks  it  does. 
“ In  the  early  stage  of  melanosis,”  says  he,  “ when  you  can  be  confi- 
dent that  it  has  not  extended  beyond  the  original  seat  in  the  eye,  there 
seems  to  bo  a chance  of  permanent  cure  by  removing  the  disease.” 
He  refers  to  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  about  30,  from  whom  he  re- 
moved an  eye  affected  with  melanosis.  Between  one  and  two  years 
after  the  operation,  he  was  perfectly  well.  In  another  case,  where 
the  disease  had  existed  longer,  the  patient  died  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  operation,  and  on  dissection,  the  liver  was  found  enor- 
mously enlarged,  and  filled  throughout  with  melanotic  depositions.® 


' Melanosis,  from  juiXa;,  black.  Some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  the 
horse,  are  subject  to  this  disease. 

2 .Tournal  de  Medecinc  de  Corvisart;  Tomes  ix.  et  x. 

Observations  on  Diseased  Structures,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Baillie’s 
Works,  p.  liii ; London,  1825.  ^ ' 

Case  of  Melanosis,  by  Thomas  Fawdington  ; London,  1826. 

5 Lectures  on  Surgery,  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol,  vi.  p.  39’;  Loudon, 
1830. 

® Consult,  for  other  cases  of  melanosis  of  the  eye.  Transactions  of  the  Medico*: 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  i.  pp.  272,  274 ; Edinburgh,  1824. 
Grilfe  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  Vol.  xii.  p, 
662  ; Berlin,  1828.  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  vi.  p.  224  ; London,  1830. 
Pruseha  de  Melanosi  Bulbi  Oculi,  pp.  33,  37  ; Viennse,  1831. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 


1.  When  we  are  about  to  extirpate  the  eyeball,  it  is  better  to  lay 
the  patient  on  his  back,  with  his  head  raised  on  a pillow,  than  to 
keep  him  in  a sitting  position.  If  he  be  a child,  after  wrapping  him 
in  a folded  sheet,  which  is  to  be  pinned  tight  about  him,  he  may 
be  laid  across  the  knees  of  one  of  the  assistants,  who  is  to  hold  him 
by  the  elbows  and  trunk,  while  another  assistant,  with  his  knees, 
fixes  the  child’s  head. 

2.  When  the  eyeball  is  not  enlarged,  and  is  the  only  part  to  be 
removed,  the  extirpation  may  be  accomplished  without  any  previous 
disunion  of  the  lids  from  each  other  at  their  temporal  angle.  But 
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; if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  any  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
■ eyeball,  or  if  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  or  the  whole  contents  of  the 
. orbit  are  to  be  dissected  out,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  first  to  dis- 
iiinite  the  lids,  by  means  of  an  incision  carried  outwards  from  their 
oexternal  angle,  towards  the  temple.  Even  when  the  eye  is  small, 
■:  .'3uch  disunion  of  the  lids  enables  the  operator  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
ttirpation  of  the  eye  with  much  greater  facility.  Nor  ought  it  to 
leave  any  additional  deformity,  for  the  edges  of  the  incision,  being 
Ibrought  together  immediately  after  the  opei'ation  is  finished,  gener- 
i ;ially  adhere  by  the  first  intention.  Care  must  be  taken  in  making 
, rthis  separation  of  the  lids,  not  to  limit  the  incision  to  the  skin  but  to 
j ;:go  through  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva,  so  that 

■ ’the  eyeball  may  be  easily  and  fully  exposed. 

3.  The  operator  now  passes  a large  curved  needle,  armed  with  a 
• ^sti’ong  linen  thread,  doubled  and  waxed,  through  the  eyeball,  from 
; iits  temporal  to  its  nasal  side,  avoiding  the  cornea,  and  any  part 
:;i-<which  appears  to  be  so  disorganized  that  it  would  give  way  under 
; j:traction  by  the  ligature.  The  needle  is  then  cut  away,  and  the  ends 
ti  of  the  thread  knotted  together.  By  means  of  the  thread,  the  eye 
?iocan  be  carried  in  any  particular  direction  during  the  remaining 
SL'Steps  of  the  operation.  Some  prefer  a large  sharp  hook  for  the 
il'Sanie  purpose. 

I;  4.  The  assistant  now  raising  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eye  being 
S < carried  upwards  and  outwards  by  means  of  the  ligature,  the  operator 
4 (plunges  a double-edged  scalpel  directly  backwards  into  the  orbit, 
T between  the  eyeball  and  the  internal  canthus,  and  then  sweeping  the 
I instrument  round,  he  separates  the  eyeball  from  the  lower  eyelid, 
I by  a division  of  the  conjunctiva.  Next,  moving  the  eye  inwards  and 
I downwards,  the  connexion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
f disunited,  the  scalpel  passing  round  the  eyeball  to  the  inner  canthus. 

‘ iln  this  part  of  the  operation,  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  as  much 
of  the  healthy  conjunctiva  attached  to  the  lids  as  possible,  especially 
iif  it  is  contemplated  that  the  patient  should  wear  an  artificial  eye. 
- The  cellular  connexions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  with  the  w'alls 
of  the  orbit  are  next  to  be  divided,  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscle 
* ' cut  across,  bearing  carefully  in  mind  the  directions  of  the  sides  of 
the  orbit,  and  the  thinness  of  its  roof.  If  the  eye  be  dragged  for- 
ward,  it  may  be  dissected  out,  leaving  the  muscles  behind,  a proce- 
t dure  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  sufficient.  In  other  cases,  the 
muscles  must  be  removed.  The  optic  nerve  ^at  last  forms  the  only 
iv  remaining  connexion  which  prevents  the  complete  extraction  of  the 
' eye.  Dragging  the  eye  forward  by  means  of  the  ligature,  the  nerve, 

■ thus  put  on  the  stretch,  is  to  be  divided  with  the  scalpel,  or  the 
strong  curved  scissors  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Louis,  and 
commonly  called  Louis’  scissors.  The  nerve  ought  to  be  cut  as 
close  to  the  optic  foramen  as  possible. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding  from  the  branches  of  the  ophthahnic 
artery  has  ceased,  the  operator  examines  the  orbit  with  his  index- 
finger,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any  of  the  diseased  substance 
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be  left  behind.  If  there  is  any  such,  it  must  be  dissected  out.  The 
lacrymal  gland  also,  if  diseased,  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  a pair  of 
forceps,  and  removed  with  the  scissors.  Indeed,  in  cases  of  scirrlius, 
fungus  hccmatodes,  or  melanosis,  the  whole  soft  parts  should  be 
removed,  leaving  only  tbe  periorbita.  The  muscles  are  very  liable 
to  be  affected  in  cases  of  scirrhus  ; if  they  be  so  affected,  any  por- 
tion of  them  which  is  left  in  tbe  orbit,  may  give  rise  to  a fatal  re- 
newal of  the  disease. 

G.  It  was  formerly  the  practice,  after  the  extirpation  was  finished, 
to  stuff  the  orbit  with  lint,  rolled  up  into  a ball,  and  surrounded  by 
a thread,  which  was  left  hanging  from  between  the  eyelids.  This 
is  now  generally  laid  aside,  being  likely  to  excite  inflammation, 
which  might  extend  to  the  dura  mater.  The  lids  are  merely 
brought  together,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  spread  lint,  a light 
compress,  and  a roller.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  such  a^ 
procedure  favours  union  between  the  lids  and  the  cellular  membraneM 
left  in  the  orbit,  and  may  thereby  impede  or  entirely  prevent  the® 
application  of  an  artificial  eye  after  recovery  from  the  operation.  IfB 
the  lids  have  been  disunited  by  an  incision  carried  from  their  outerW 
angle  towards  the  temple,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  Jl 
into  contact,  and  kept  so  by  a stitch  or  two.  ^ 

7.  As  for  the  hamiorrhagy  which  occurs  during  or  after  extirpa-i’j 
tion  of  the  eye,  the  free  exposure  of  the  bleeding  vessels  to  the  airli: 
for  a few  seconds,  or  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  orbit,  is  inj  d 
general  sufficient  to  produce  their  contraction.  We  are  of  course  J 
provided,  however,  with  the  tenaculum,  and  ought  to  tie  any  con-  jj 
siderable  vessel  within  reach,  which  may  continue  to  bleed.  If  blced-^  ■ 
ing  goes  on  to  any  great  extent  from  the  deep  part  of  the  orhit, 
pressure  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Sometimes  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  finger  for  a few  minutes  is  sufficient,  but  in  other  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  a conical  roll  oft] 
lint,  jiressing  it  against  the  bleeding  orifice  of  the  ophthalmic  artery^ 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  removing  it.  Should  the  luemorrhage^ 
still  Continue,  the  orbit  must  be  stuffed  with  lint,  against  which  tlieM 
lids  being  compressed  by  a bandage  going  round  the  head,  thel^ 
bleeding  is  completely  checked.  The  lint  may  be  left  in  the  orbit  j 
for  two  or  three  days. 

8.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  disease  of  the  eyeball  has  j 
propagated  itself  to  the  eyelids,  and  that  they  are  either  adherent  ; 
to  the  eyeball,  present  a number  of  irregular  prominences  and 
fungosities,  or  have  become  affected  with  ulceration.  In  such  cir-p 
cumstances,  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  remove  the  eyelids  as  j 
well  as  the  eyeball.  In  tliis  case,  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the 
lids  round  tbeir  base,  including  all  the  diseased  parts,  then  by  t le 
incision  thus  formed  pass  a' ligature  through  the  eyeball,  and  pro- 
ceed to  extirpate  the  eyelids  and  eyeball  together. 

9.  The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  fed  ,on  spoon-diet,  and  ns 
bowels  carefully  attended  to.  In  general,  little  or  no  fever,  am  no 
bad  effects  of  any  kind  follow  the  operation.  1 he  clotted  b oo 
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which  fills  the  orbit  dissolves,  suppuration  and  granulation  follow, 

. and  the  cavity  is  partly  filled  by  newly-formed  vascular  substance. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  especially  if  lint  has  been  left  within 
the  orbit,  that  violent  inflammation  ensues,  followed  by  suppuration, 
within  that  cavity,  in  the  eyelids,  or  the  integuments  of  the  fore- 
head, or  even  within  the  cranium.  Mr  Travers  mentions  that  he 
lost  a patient,  a middle-aged  countryman,  otherwise  in  health,  within 
a fortnight  after  this  operation,  owing  to  a suppuration  of  the  dura 
mater,  on  the  same  side  of  the  head.  The  attack  of  inflammation 
was  sudden  and  rapid,  commencing  about  a week  after  the  operation, 
and  ushered  in  by  a severe  rigor,  after  imprudent  exposure  to  cold.' 

10.  An  artificial  eye  can  rarely  be  used  with  good  ettect  after 
extirpation  of  the  eyeball ; never,  indeed,  if  the  eye  had  naturally 
been  large  and  prominent.  If  it  had  been  small  and  sunk,  and  the 
lids  narrow,  the  application  of  an  artificial  eye  may  in  some  degree 
succeed.  Dieftenbach  has  attemjited  to  fill  the  orbit  by  a flap  taken 
from  the  temple,  and  thus  form  a cushion  for  an  artificial  eye.^ 


■ Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  309  ; London,  1820. 

- Journal  Coinplcmentaire  des  Sciences  Medicales;  Vol.  xl.  p.  391;  Paris,  1831. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ARCUS  SENILIS.* 


In  old  people,  the  cornea,  a little  within  its  circumference,  not  un- 
frequently  presents  an  opaque  ring  of  a grayish-white  colour,  more 
or  less  broad,  and  more  or  less  complete.  The  opacity  is  often 
semilunar,  and  is  situated  at  the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 
'I'his  arais  senilis,  as  it  is  termed,  occurs  without  any  previous  in- 
flammation, and  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  a diminished  nutri- 
tion or  marasmus  of  the  part.  The  natural  texture  of  the  cornea 
is  no  longer  recounisable  on  dissecting  the  part  affected  with  arcus 
senilis.  In  some  rare  instances,  a similar  opacity  is  seen  in  young 
people.^ 

Arcus  senilis  has  not  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  except  with  regard  to  the  section  of  the 
cornea,  in  extraction  of  the  cataract.  A broad  arcus  senilis  has 
been  stated  as  an  objection  to  extraction,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  incision  unites,  if  it  be  carried  through  the  opaque 
liortion  of  the  cornea.  This  alleged  difficulty  of  union,  however. 
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does  not  always  occur ; for  I have  seen  the  section  of  the  cornea 
through  an  arcus  senilis  heal  with  perfect  facility. 

We  owe  to  Dr  Ammon®  the  interesting  observation,  that  in  those 
eyes  where  there  is  an  arcus  senilis  of  tlie  cornea,  a similar  opaque 
ring  exists  round  the  margin  of  the  crystalline  body.  The  first 
time  he  noticed  this  curious  fact,  was  in  the  left  eye  of  a woman  of 
62  years  of  age.  The  lower  half  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea  present- 
ed an  arcus  senilis.  The  upper  half,  as  well  as  the  right  cornea, 
was  perfectly  transparent.  On  dissecting  the  left  eye.  Dr  Ammon 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a crescentic  opacity  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  lens,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea. 
The  capsule  was  perfectly  natural. 

Subsequent  investigations  by  Dr  Schdn'*  have  shown  that  arcus 
senilis  of  the  crystalline  body  affects  the  posterior  capsule  more  fre- 
quently than  the  lens,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  both  the  posterior 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule  and  the  lens  are  partially  opaque,  the 
opacity  corresponding  pretty  nearly,  in  form  and  extent,  to  that 
of  the  cornea.  The  opacity  at  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  partly  formed 
by  streaks  radiating  inwards.  No  arcus  senilis  appears  to  have 
been  detected  in  the  anterior  hemisphere.  In  several  cases  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  arcus  senilis,  Dr  Schbn  found  the  ophthalmic 
artery  ossified. 

> Gerontoxon  externum  et  internum.  Marasmus  senilis  comece  et  lentis. 
Macula  arcuata. 

2 Wardrop’s  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye;  Vol.  i.  p.  144  ; London, 
1819. 

Griife  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde ; Vol.  xiii. 
p.  114;  Berlin,  1829. 

* Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologie;  Vol.  i.  pp.  119,  151  ; Dresden, 
1831. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
CATARACT. 


SECTION  I DEFINITION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CATARACT; 

METHOD  OF  EXAMINING  CASES  OF  THIS  DISEASE  ; 

CAUSES  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

By  the  term  cataract^  <s  understood  an  opacity  situated  between 
the  vitreous  humour  and  the  pupil. 

Enumerating  the  parts  so  situated,  we  have,^Vs/,  the  posterior 
hemisphere  of  tile  crystalline  cajisule;  secondly,  the  crystalline 
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I lens ; and  thirdly,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline  capsule. 

; Any  of  these  parts  may  lose  its  natural  transparency,  and  there  will 
then  be  formed  a capsular  or  a lenticular  cataract,  according  as  the 
i opacity  is  seated  in  the  capsule  or  the  lens.  Between  the  internal 
\ surface  of  the  capsule  and  external  surface  of  the  lens,  there  exists, 
i in  the  natural  state,  a considerable  degree  of  adhesion,  but  in  con- 
i sequence  of  disease,  an  opaque  fluid  is  sometimes  efi^used  within  the 
i capsule,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  its  natural  cohesion  with  the  lens, 

) and  form  what  is  termed  a Morgagnian  cataract.  Any  opacity  situ- 
I ated  in  or  within  the  crystalline  capsule,  is  termed  a true  cataract, 
i and  it  is  evident  that  all  those  above  enumerated  fall  under  this  de- 
I nomination. 

/ Between  the  anterior  crystalline  capsule  and  the  pupil  lies  the 
i aqueous  humour  of  the  posterior  chamber.  This  cannot  become 
f opaque  without  the  whole  of  the  aqueous  humour  being  similarly 
) aft'ected ; but  it  may  be  displaced  by  an  opaque  substance  ; as,  co- 
1 agulated  lymph.  Such  a cataract  is  termed  spurious,  and  has  its 
^ seat  without  the  capsule. 

s Practitioners  in  former  ages  were  of  opinion,  that  cataract  was 
j owing  to  a membrane  preternaturally  growing  before  the  crystalline 
j lens,  and  covering  its  anterior  surface  in  the  manner  of  a veil ; and 
1 that  the  sight  was  restored  by  depressing  the  membrane  with  the 
I needle.  The  erroneousness  of  this  opinion  was  demonstrated  in 
j the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Rolfink,  Borel,  and  others. 
i Dissection  has  shown  that,  while  a membranous  or  spurious  catar- 
5 act  may  form  between  the  pupil  and  the  capsule,  the  most  common 
i . cataract  is  lenticular,  and  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  true 

I cataract. 

' Whether  cataract  be  true  or  false,  the  opacity  of  a part  naturally 
f transparent,  necessarily  stops  in  a greater  or  less  degree  tlie  light 
which  should  be  transmitted  through  it;  the  impression  on  the  retina 
; is  thus  rendered  imperfect;  and  partial  blindness  ensues.  Cataract 
i;  never  produces  total  blindness. 

i When  the  term  cataract  is  used  without  any  appellative,  lenticular 

I I opacity  is  generally  meant.  For  instance,  when  we  say  that  catar- 
act  is  a slow  disease,  occupying  months  or  years  in  its  progress,  it 

i is  of  lenticular  cataract  that  we  speak ; for  all  the  others,  and  espe- 
f daily  the  spurious  cataracts,  may  be  the  product  of  a few'  days,  or 
* hours.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  even  lenticular  catar-  ' 
' act  is  fully  developed  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  A patient  was 
i attending  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  with  glaucoma  and  amau- 

■ rosis  of  one  eye,  but  without  any  appearance  of  cataract.  She  was 
' present  as  usual,  on  a Monday  or  Wednesday,  the  eye  exhibiting 

■ exactly  the  appearances  which  it  had  done  for  some  months  before. 
On  the  Friday,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  surface  of  the  lens  com- 
pletely opaque,  and  stellated  by  lines  radiating  from  its  centre. 
Richter  relates  a case  in  which  cataract  w'as  formed  in  the  course 
of  one  night.  A patient,  labouring  under  gout,  had  his  feet  ex- 
posed to  a great  degree  of  cold  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of 
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which,  the  gout  retroceded,  and  he  was  deprived  of  sight.  Richter 
saw  him  next  morning,  and  found  a complete  pearl- coloured  catar- 
act.^ Mr  Wathen  was  of  opinion  that  blacksmiths,  and  all  mechanics 
who  work  near  large  fires,  were  more  subject  to  cataracts  than  other 
persons,  and  he  mentions  that  he  had  had  two  patients  who  were 
instantly  seized  with  cataract,  at  the  very  time  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed.^ 

Diagiiosis.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  we  should  distinguish 
incij)ient  cataract  from  incipient  amaurosis.  In  the  fully  developed 
state,  these  two  diseases  can  scarcely  be  confounded  by  any  one  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  the  eye  ; but,  in  the  early 
stages,  such  a mistake  may  readily  be  committed,  and  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  bad  consequences.  For  example,  if  a patient 
with  incipient  amaurosis  presents  himself  to  a practitioner  who  mis- 
takes the  case,  and  supposes  it  to  be  one  of  incipient  cataract,  the 
advice  which  he  will  give,  will  be  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  dis- 
ease be  fully  developed,  and  then  to  submit  to  an  operation.  Should 
the  patient  return  after  some  months  with  a fully  developed  amau- 
rosis, instead  of  a cataract,  the  practitioner  would  necessarily  feel, 
that,  by  his  ignorance  or  inattention,  he  had  lost  the  only  season  for 
treating  an  amaurotic  aftection  with  success. 

The  symptoms  of  cataract  and  amaurosis,  as  indeed  of  all  diseases 
whatever,  are  subjective  or  objective  ; that  is  to  say,  they  consist 
either  in  certain  feelings  which  the  patient  experiences,  as  impaired 
vision,  headach,  giddiness,  &c.  or  in  certain  changes  which  the  ob- 
server perceives  in  the  form,  colour,  texture,  consistency,  vascularity, 
and  mobility  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Roth  sets 
of  symptoms  will  require  to  be  very  closely  examined  in  suspected 


cases. 


Subjective  signs.  1.  As  to  the  impaired  state  of  vision  which  at- 
tends both  these  diseases  in  the  incipient  stage,  the  patient  affected 
with  either  of  them,  finds  a difficulty  in  discerning  objects  with  dis- 
tinctness. In  cataract,  this  difficulty  generally  increases  slowly  for 
a time,' and  is  compared  to  what  might  be  produced  by  a diffused 
mist,  thin  cloud,  or  gauze,  intervening  between  objects  and  the  eye, 
and  gradually  becoming  thicker,  till  suddenly  it  becomes  so  thick 
that  every  thing  seems  concealed  by  it:  whereas,  in  amaurosis,  the 
first  attack  of  dimness  of  sight  is  often  sudden,  and,  being  partial, 
* is  compared  to  a fly,  or  other  small  black  spot  or  spots,  covering 
certain  parts  only  of  an  object.  It  is  a fact,  however,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  diagnosis  of 
cataract  and  amaurosis,  that  muscse  volitantes,  as  the  appearance  of 
dark  spots  before  the  eye  has  been  termed,  are  sometimes  a pre- 
cursor of  cataract,  while  in  other  cases,  this  symptom  continues  for 
many  years,  without  ending  either  in  the  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
eases. On  the  other  hand,  amaurosis  not  unfrequently  declares  it- 
self in  the  early  stage  by  the  sensation  of  a gauze  or  mist,  wluc  i 
slowly  increasing  in  density,  at  length  totally  deprives  the  patient 
of  sight.  So  complete  a degree  of  blindness  never  occurs  in  cata- 
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’ ract.  That,  however,  is  of  little  consequence,  so  far  as  our  present 
; object  is  concerned,  namely,  the  diagnosis  in  the  incipient,  not  in 
’ the  advanced  stage. 

] 2.  We  generally  find  that  the  sensation  of  a mist  or  cloud  is  per- 

\ • ceived  most  when  the  cataractous  patient  looks  straight  forward, 

I .and  that  he  sees  considerably  better  when  he  looks  sideways.  This 
I (circumstance  might  appear  likely  to  afford  ground  for  distinguish- 

!ing  incipient  cataract  from  amaurosis,  were  it  not  well  ascertained, 
that  also  those  who  begin  to  be  affected  with  diminished  sensibility 
I of  the  retina,  are  in  many  instances  able  to  see  things  placed  to  one 
I side,  much  better  than  what  stands  directly  before  them  ; and  that 
some,  in  whom  amaurosis  is  even  far  advanced,  continue  to  see  only 
when  they  look  inwards  or  outwards,  while  in  every  other  direction, 
they  see  very  obscurely,  or  not  at  all.‘‘ 

3.  The  different  degrees  of  light  in  which  those  affected  with  in- 
cipient cataract  or  amaurosis  see  best,  are  worthy  of  attention.  In 
those  cases  in  w'hich  vision  begins  to  fjiil  from  diminished  sensibility 
of  the  retina,  there  is  in  general  a desire  for  an  increase  of  light ; 
when  the  patient  reads  with  candle-light,  he  brings  the  book  close 
to  the  candle ; and  his  period  of  most  distinct  vision  is  noon-day, 
when  objects  are  most  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  sun.  This  is 
the  very  time  when  the  cataractous  patient  sees  worst.  So.  much 
light  causes  the  pupil  to  contract,  fewer  rays  of  light  enter  the  eye, 
and  hence  vision  is  obscure;  but  in  the  twilight,  when  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  more  light  is  admitted,  and  the  patient  finds  his  vision 
greatly  improved.  To  witness  the  effects  of  moderating  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light,  and  thus  allowing  a greater  quantity  of  it  to  pene- 
trate to  the  retina,  we  require  only  to  make  the  patient  look  to  and 
from  the  window.  In  the  former  position,  he  sees  perhaps  very 
little;  but  turn  his  back  to  the  light,  and  he  instantly  discerns,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  every  object  around  him.  Yet  even  this  must  not 
be  absolutely  depended  on.  We  meet  with  amaurotic  patients,  to 
whom  strong  light  is  distressing,  and  who  see  best  with  a moderate 
degree  of  illumination. 

4.  To  the  patient  affected  with  incipient  amaurosis,  the  flame  of 
a candle  generally  appears  broken  and  confused,  iridescent,  and 
spreading  out  into  rays.  To  him  who  has  an  incipient  cataract,  a 
! candle  or  a street  lamp  seems  expanded  into  a large  globe  of  weaker 
; light ; it  looks,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a countryman  at  the  Glasgow 
Eye  Infirmary,  as  if  “ every  lamp  was  as  big  as  a corn-sieve.” 

5.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  incipient  amaurosis  is  not  attended  by 
a variety  of  other  subjective  symjitoms  besides  failure  of  sight ; 
especially  by  headach,  vertigo,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Incipient  lenticular  cataract  most  frequently  occurs  with- 
out any  such  combination  of  complaints, 
i Objective  signs.  1.  There  are  few  cases  of  amaurosis,' even  in 
I the  incipient  stage,  in  which  the  natural  movements  of  the  eye  are 
I perfectly  retained.  No  impediment  of  this  kind  is  present  in  catar- 
5 act ; the  patient  opens  the  eyes,  and  converges  them  towards  objects. 
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without  the  least  difficulty,  and  in  a manner  perfectly  natural.  Rut 
in  almost  all  cases  of  amaurosis,  we  may  observe  a want  of  direction 
and  a vacant  expression  in  the  eyes,  sometimes  accompanied  by  stra- 
bismus. 

2.  The  mobility  of  the  iris  affords  a valuable  ground  for  diagnosis ; 
for  in  incipient  cataract,  the  pupil  contracts  and  expands  as  exten- 
sively and  as  vividly  as  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  eye,  whereas  in 
incipient  amaurosis,  if  the  pupil  is  not  already  dilated  and  fixed,  its 
motions  are  limited  and  slow.  If  we  apply  belladonna,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dilating  the  pupil,  in  half  an  hour  this  is  fully  accomplished, 
if  the  case  be  one  of  cataract;  but  after  several  hours,  there  is  gen- 
erally little  dilatation  jiroduced,  if  amaurosis  be  present. 

3.  It  is  rarely  the  case,  even  in  incijiient  amaurosis,  that  the  pupil 
presents  the  jet-black  colour  of  health.  The  appearance,  however, 
is  not  so  much  an  actual  opacity,  as  a paleness,  or  greenishness. 
This  symptom  is  what  is  termed  glaucoma,  which  has  by  mistake 
been  attributed  to  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Dissections  of 
the  eye  in  the  state  of  glaucoma  have  convinced  me  that  yellowness 
of  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  without  opacity,  is  the  cause  of  this 
symptom.  1 am  speaking  of  incipient  glaucoma,  for  in  the  advanced 
stage,  the  kernel  of  the  lens  is  dry,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and 
has  lost  in  part  its  transparency. 

To  distinguish  glaucoma,  from  cataract,  especially  in  the  inci- 
pient stage,  proves  to  beginners  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
diagnosis,  and  sometimes  not  to  beginners  only,  but  to  those  who 
for  a length  of  time  have  attended  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  About 
ten  years  ago,  a gentleman  was  sent  to  me  by  his  brother,  a medical 
practitioner  in  the  country,  desirous  to  know  if  1 thought  the  catar- 
acts, which  he  said  I would  see  in  his  eyes,  were  ready  for  operation. 
The  disease  was  glaucoma,  with  a great  degree  of  shortness  of  sight, 
but  without  any  cataract.  With  much  difficulty  could  I convince 
the  practitioner  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  so  wedded  was  he  to 
the  opinion  that  the  appearance  which  he  saw  through  the  pupil 
was  cataract. 

Attention  to  the  following  circumstances,  will  in  general  enable 
the  careful  observer  to  discriminate  between  glaucoma  and  cataract. 

a.  I’lic  cloudiness  in  glaucoma  is  always  of  a greenish  hue, 
whereas,  in  incipient  cataract,  the  opacity  is  of  a milk  and  water 
colour. 

£.  The  opacity  in  glaucoma  is  best  seen  when  we  look  directly 
into  the  pupil,  and  disappears  in  a great  measure,  or  altogether, 
when  we  look  sideways  into  the  eye.  In  cataract,  the  opacity  is 
seen  whether  we  look  sideways  or  directly. 

y.  In  glaucoma,  the  disease  appears  to  bo  seated  at  a consider- 
able distance  behind  the  pupil,  or  even  deep  in  the  vitreous  humour, 
the  superlicial  laminae  of  the  lens  arc  evidently  not  involved,  and  the 
opacity  seems  surrounded  by  a transparent  ring.  In  lenticular  catar- 
act, the  opacity  affects^the  surface  of  the  lens,  is  close  behind  the 
pupil,  and  seems  bounded  bv  the  edge  of  that  aperture.  In  posteiioi 
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capsular  cataract,  the  opacity  is  deep  in  the  eye,  but  is  always  streak- 
ved;  whereas,  the  glaucomatous  reflection  is  always  uniform,  never 
-spotted,  nor  radiated. 

3.  When  we  examine  narrowly  the  surface  of  a cataractous  opacity, 
lespecially  while  concentrating  the  light  upon  it  by  means  of  a double- 
, convex  lens,  it  generally  appears  slightly  rough,  and  somewhat  dull, 
iin  these  respects  forming  a striking  contrast  to  glaucomatous  opacity. 
;Speaking  of  glaucoma,  Maitre-Jan®  justly  remarks,  that  “ les  catar- 
ractes  luisantes  sont  toujours  tres  suspectes.” 

£.  The  eyeball,  in  glaucomatous  amaurosis,  always  feels  firmer 
ithan  natural;  while  in  cataract,  it  presents  its  usual  degree  of  re- 
.-sistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Having  dilated  the  pupil  of  the  suspected  eye  by  means  of  the 
^extract  of  belladonna,  the  state  of  the  crystalline  should  be  examined 
ccatoptrically,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  Professor 
'Sanson.  The  observer  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  moderate 
day-light the  patient’s  back  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  window  ; 
ihe  should  be  seated,  so  that  the  observer  may  look  rather  down  into 
the  eye  than  upwards ; and  a candle  is  to  be  used  which  burns 
fsteadily,  and  does  not  blaze  much. 

When  a lighted  candle  is  moved  before  a healthy  eye,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  inches,  three  reflected  images  of  it  are  seen  ; viz.  an 
lerect  one  from  the  cornea,  a second  erect  one  from  the  anterior  sur- 
tface  of  the  crystalline,  and  a third,  an  inverted  one,  from  its  pos- 
tterior  surface.  The  second  or  deep  erect  image,  which  is  produced 
'by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  is  not  nearly  so  sharp  as 
the  inverted  image,  formed  by  the  posterior  surface. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  being  the  segment  of  a 
.larger  sphere  than  the  posterior,  and  being  convex  externally  while 
the  other  is  concave,  the  deep  erect  image  is  larger  than  the  invert- 
fed  one,  and  appears  behind  it.  The  deep  erect  image  even  appears 
darger  than  the  image  from  the  cornea,  being  magnified  by  the 
raqueous  humour,  through  which  we  see  it.  The  inverted  image  is 
I' very  minute.  We  require  to  move  the  candle  in  order  to  see  it.  If 
!the  candle  is  moved  to  the  right,  the  inverted  image  is  seen  to  shift 
:!to  the  left;  if  the  candle  is  raised,  the  inverted  image  is  seen  to  de- 
-scend  ; and  vicibus  versis. 


In  cataract  and  glaucoma,  the  superficial  erect  image,  which  is 
iformed  by  the  cornea,  suffers  no  change.  Cataract,  even  at  an  early 
stage,  obliterates  the  inverted  image,  and  renders  the  deep  erect 
one  very  indistinct.  Glaucoma,  only  when  much  advanced,  obliter- 
•ates  the  inverted  image,  while,  in  all  its  stages,  it  renders  the  deep 
' erect  one  more  evident  than  it  is  in  the  healthy  eye. 

. Dr  Staberoh  has  remarked®  that  in  estimating  the  changes  which 
' ire  observed  to  occur  in  the  appearances  of  the  images  reflected 
from  the  eye  in  its  several  diseased  states,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
' into  account  two  sources  of  these  changes,  viz.  the  state  of  the  sur- 
faces which  form  the  images,  and  that  of  the  media  through  which 
wc  see  them. 
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The  following  particulars  are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of 
the  observer : — 

(1.)  In  incipient  lenticular  glaucoma,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
first  degree  of  the  disease,  both  the  deep  erect  image,  and  the  in- 
verted one,  are  distinct.  The  deep  erect  image  is  rather  larger 
and  brighter  than  in  the  healthy  eye.  It  is  also  somewhat  of  a 
yellow  hue.  With  the  advance  of  glaucoma,  the  inverted  image  be- 
comes larger,  and  of  a yellowish  colour.  Its  outline  becomes  sooner 
diffused  than  that  of  the  deep  erect  image. 

(2.)  In  mean  cases,  or  what  we  may  call  the  second  degree  of 
glaucoma,  the  inverted  image  is  pretty  distinct,  when  formed  near 
the  edge  of  the  crystalline.  If  it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  examination,  and  if  the  observer  moves  the  candle  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  patient,  the  inverted  image  will  be  seen  behind 
the  nasal  edge  of  the  pupil ; but  if  the  candle  be  brought  slowly  in 
front  of  the  eye,  the  inverted  image,  as  it  moves  across  the  pupil, 
is  seen  to  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  in  some  cases  is  alto- 
gether extinguished,  till  on  the  candle  approaching  the  patient’s 
left  side,  the  inverted  image  re-appears  behind  the  temporal  edge  of 
the  pupil,  being  again  formed  by  the  circumferential  portion  of  the 
posterior  capsule.  No  such  appearance  as  this  is  seen  in  lenticular 
cataract,  a disease  which  always  affects  the  superficial  laminae  of  the 
lens  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  inverted  image 
by  any  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  body.  The 
extinction  of  the  inverted  image,  when  the  candle  is  placed  directly 
before  the  pupil  of  an  eye  affected  with  glaucoma  of  the  second  de- 
gree, is  owing  to  a loss  of  transparency  in  the  kernel  of  the  lens, 
which  suffers,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  a peculiar  degeneration, 
characterized  by  dryness  of  substance,  and  a reddish-brown  colour. 

(3.)  In  complete  lenticular  glaucoma,  or  glaucoma  of  the  third  de- 
gree, the  inverted  image  is  no  longer  visible  even  at  the  edge  of 
the  lens. 

(4.)  The  deep  erect  image  is  better  seen  in  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  glaucoma  than  in  the  healthy  eye.  It  is  large  and  evi- 
dent, but  its  outline  is  not  sharp ; so  that  it  often  appears  like  a 
diffused  blaze.  The  fact  that  it  is  more  distinct  than  in  the  healthy 
eve,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reddish-brown  kernel  of  the  lens  act- 

V ^ I • 

ing  as  a foil  to  the  image. 

(5.)  In  incipient  lenticular  cataract,  the  inverted  image,  though 
changed  neither  in  colour  nor  in  size,  is  indistinct,  and  its  outline 
as  if  washed  off.  It  is  extinguished  long  before  the  cataract  is  fully 
developed ; a fact  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  the  inverted 
image  fades  much  sooner  than  in  mere  lenticular  cataract,  and  even 
when  the  capsule,  or  the  superficial  substance  of  the  lens,  seems  to 
be  alone  opaijue,  the  inverted  image  disappears  much  sooner  than 
M'e  should  expect  from  the  apparently  moderate  degree  of  opacity. 

(6.)  In  lenticular  cataract,  there  is  merely  a general  reflection,  but 
no  distinct  image,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  bod}  • 
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(7.)  If  the  lens  is  not  in  its  place,  but  has  been  absorbed  in  con- 

■ sequence  of  an  injury,  been  removed  by  an  operation,  or  fallen 
down  into  a dissolved  vitreous  humour,  neither  inverted  nor  deep 
erect  image  is  formed. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  cataract  and  incipient  amaurosis, 
the  catoptrical  test  is  perfectly  decisive ; for  jn  amaurosis,  uncom- 
bined with  glaucoma,  the  three  images  are  always  distinct,  while  in 
even  the  early  stage  of  cataract,  the  inverted  image  is  obscure.  The 
diagnosis  of  incipient  cataract  and  incipient  glaucoma  requires  the 
catoptrical  test  to  be  familiar  to  the  observer,  else  he  may  not  be 
;able  to  distinguish,  that  when  the  candle  is  held  in  the  axis  of  the 
■eye,  the  inverted  image  is  indistinct  in  both  diseases,  but  whenever 
it  is  moved  to  one  side,  it  becomes  distinct  in  glaucoma,  and  remains 
obscure  in  cataract. 

r,.  Glaucoma  proceeds  in  general  very  slowly  in  its  course.  Years 
pass  over  without  much  more  appearance  of  opacity  than  what  was 
at  first  observed,  and  with  little  or  no  farther  loss  of  sight ; while 
in  cataract,  vision  generally  declines  rapidly,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  opacity. 

Circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  cases  of  cataract.  To  ascertain 
• with  accuracy  the  existence  of  cataract,  and  the  nature  of  any 
■cataract  which  may  present  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  minutely 
to  the  following  circumstances  : — 

1 . The  opacity ; its  colour,  extent,  form,  and  seat.  Whiteness 
denotes  either  a dissolved  lens,  or  a capsular  cataract ; grayness,  a 
lenticular  cataract;  amber,  or  dark  grayness,  that  the  lens  is  hard; 
light'  grayness,  that  it  is  soft.  If  the  whole  extent  of  the  pupil  is 
uniformly  opaque,  the  cataract  is  lenticular  ; if  the  opacity  is 
streaked  or  speckled,  it  is  capsular.  It  is  probable,  if  the  opaque 
streaks  radiate  from  a centre,  that  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the 
capsule  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  ; if  the  form  of  the  opacity  is  con- 
vex, that  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  the 
part  affected;  if  concave,  the  posterior  hemisphere.  With  the  light 
concentrated  on  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a double-convex  glass,  all 
these  particulars  are  carefully  to  be  ascertained. 

2.  The  iris  is  to  be  examined ; its  colour,  mobility,  form,  situa- 
tion, and  the  shadow  it  throws  upon  the  cataract.  Is  it  green,  or 
otherwise  discoloured,  denoting  previous  inflammation,  which  may 
nave  left  the  eye  in  a state  unfavourable  for  any  operation  ? Cover- 

i ng  the  eye  which  we  are  not  examining,  that  all  sympathetic  motion 
of  the  iris  may  be  avoided,  we  examine  whether  the  pupil  moves 
oriskly,  and  extensively,  as  in  health  ; or  slowly,  and  to  a very 
, imited  degree,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  retina  being 

■ raperfectly  sensible.  Is  the  pupil  fixed,  and  irregular,  as  if  adherent 
0 the  capsule,  in  consequence  of  effused  lymph ; or  does  the  iris 
■rcmble  on  every  motion  of  the  eye,  an  appearance  denoting  a 
Paralytic  state  of  its  fibres,  attended  by  a dissolution  of  the  vitrtmus 
lumour,  and  generally  by  amaurosis?  Is  the  iris  convex,  and 
learer  to  the  cornea  than  natural,  an  unfavourable  circumstance  for 
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the  operation  of  extraction  ? Is  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  iris  on 
the  opaque  body  distinct,  or  is  there  no  shadow  ? Tliis  depends  on 
the  distance  of  the  opaque  body  from  the  iris,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  depth  of  the  posterior  chamber.  If  there  is  no  shadow,  the 
posterior  chamber  is  probably  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  a large 
and  soft  lenticular  cataract.  If  the  shadow  is  distinct,  the  lens  is 
probably  small  and  hard. 

3.  The  eyeball  in  general  deserves  attention  ; its  colour,  degree 
of  firmness,  size,  and  place  in  the  orbit.  A dingy  colour  of  the 
sclerotica,  marks  ill  health,  which,  of  course,  is  unfavourable  for 
attempting  an  operation.  A boggy  eye  marks  deficiency  of  vitreous 
humour,  attended  by  amaurosis.  A stony  hardness  of  the  eye 
denotes  glaucoma,  with  a superabundance  of  dissolved  vitreous 
humour.  An  eye  considerably  below  the  medium  size  never  re- 
covers more  than  a very  imperfect  degree  of  sight.  A very  pro- 
minent, or  a very  sunk  eye  is  unfavourable  for  extraction.  In  the 
former  case,  if  the  section  of  the  cornea  be  made  downwards,  the 
lower  lid  tends  to  intrude  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  keep 
it  from  healing.  In  the  latter  case,  the  section  of  the  cornea  neces- 
sary for  extraction  can  scarcely  be  performed. 

4.  The  degree  of  vision  must  be  carefully  examined,  both  as 
denoting  the  sentient  state  of  the  retina,  and  serving  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  operation.  If  the  patient  can  dis* 
tinguishthe  objects  around  him,  while  regarding  them  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  light,  the  ojieration  ought  to  be  deferred  till  the  sight 
is  more  obscured.  If,  when  turned  to  the  light,  he  distinguishes 
the  shade  cast  by  the  hand,  when  it  is  moved  before  him,  the  retina 
is  sensible,  and  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  some  pros])ecl^ 
of  success.  If  he  sees  the  shade  of  a single  finger,  the  retina  is 
quite  healthy. 

5.  The  mobility  of  the  eye  is  a point  of  considerable  importance. 
A squinting  eye,  or  one  which  moves  readily  only  in  one  direction, 
or  with  which  the  patient  perceives  the  light  only  when  the  eye  is 
turned  very  much  in  one  direction,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  a cataract. 

6.  The  aye  of  the  person  affects  materially  the  consistence  of  the 
lens,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  Soft  and  gelatinous  in  childhood 
and  in  youth,  firm  at  middle  age,  hard  in  old  age,  the  lens  affected 
with  opacity,  may  readily  be  divided  in  the  first  two  periods  by  the 
needle,  and  will  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  humour,  while  in  the  last 
two,  these  processes  may  be  difficult  or  impracticable. 

7.  The  young  ])ractitioner  ought  never  to  pronounce  absolutely 
even  on  the  existence  of  cataract,  without  dilating  the  pupil  by 
belladonna,  and  examining  the  eye  catoptrically ; and  the  most  ex- 
perienced may  derive  advantage  from  exposing  in  this  way  the  whole 
field  of  the  disease  to  his  view,  and  testing  the  state  of  the  crystalline. 
It  is  important  also  to  observe  the  degree  of  celerity  with  which  the 
pupil  yields  to  the  influence  of  belladonna.  (See  page  638.) 

Proximate  causes.  1 . The  most  frequent  kind  of  cataract  is  that 
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, j^rhich  occurs  in  old  age,  independently  of  inflammation  or  injury, 
i tWe  ascribe  this  variety  of  cataract  to  a defective  nutrition,  gradual 
i ilecay,  or  marasmus  of  the  lens.  But  in  fact  we  are  unacquainted 
i Rvith  the  proximate  cause  of  this  sort  of  cataract.  Old  age  is  cer- 
( .:ainly  not  its  sole  exciting  cause,  for  we  meet  with  it  in  young 
1 loersons  and  even  in  infants.  The  process  has  been  said  to  begin 
; in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  where  its  nutrient  vessels  are  smallest;  but 
i Ihis  is  certainly  incorrect.  If  we  examine  a cataractous  lens  im- 
i mediately  after  it  has  been  extracted,  we  shall  find  that  the  whitish 
( .ppacity  which  constitutes  cataract  and  has  impeded  vision,  affects 
^ )3rincipally  its  superficial  laminse;  the  interior  lamell®  being  generally 
' iretty  transparent,  although  often  presenting  the  amber  or  the  red- 
. dish-brown  hue  of  glaucoma.  The  superficial  lamin®  of  a cataractous 
^ iHins,  not  only  present  a state  of  opacity,  but  appear  to  have  under- 
k'one  a pecuUar  change,  which,  by  some,  has  been  compared  to  a 
'coagulation,  and  by  others  to  a necrosis,  and  which  is  entirely  want- 
nng  in  the  glaucomatous  state  of  the  lens.  In  cataract,  the  lens  also 
ooses  its  natural  adhesion  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule,  and 

l.ai  some  cases,  an  eftusion  of  fluid  takes  place  between  the  capsule 
kind  the  lens,  forming  a humor  Morgagni.'’ 

2.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  is  cataract  from  injuries.  These, 

IK'upturing  the  capsule,  will  admit  the  aqueous  humour  into  contact 
ji vith  the  lens.  Even  the  smallest  puncture  of  the  capsule  will  bring 
)nn  lenticular  cataract.  If  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  is  considerable, 
:m  four-and-twenty  hours  we  see  a considerable  portion  of  the  lens 
^>paque,  an  effect  attributed  to  the  coagulating  influence  of  the 
iiqueous  humour,  but  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  inflammation  ex- 
ited in  the  lens. 

i Should  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  remain  open,  the  whole  lens 
^ . nay  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  humour,  be  absorbed,  and  thus  tlie  pupil 
' ;lear.  In  this  case,  opaque  portions  of  the  capsule  often  remain 
'T  'isible,  although  by  the  dissolution  of  the  lens,  a considerable  share 

1)f  vision  is  restored.  If  the  wound  of  the  capsule  closes,  the  dis- 
• tolution  of  the  lens  ceases,  the  cicatrice  of  the  capsule  assumes  a 
^'1  ;halk-white  appearance,  and  thus  a capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is 
^ orraed. 

tv  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  capsule  is  occasionally  ruptured 
n that  tetanic  state  of  the  eyes  which  attends  the  convulsions  of 
f mung  children,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  being  admitted  within 
f .he  capsule,  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  In  some  cases,  a blow  on  the 
t Jye,  without  any  penetration  of  its  tunics,  ruptures  the  capsule ; 
V while  in  others,  cataract,  generally  attended  by  amaurosis,  follows  a 
f 'flow,  without  any  apparent  rupture  or  dislocation.  (See  Chapter 
■ XI.  Section  iv.) 

3.  Inflammation  is  in  some  cases  the  proximate  cause,  not  merely 
)f  spurious,  but  even  of  true  cataract.  Indeed,  anterior  and  posterior 
' 'apsular  cataracts  may  be  compared  to  specks  of  the  cornea ; 

while  in  some  instances,  the  lens  also,  from  long-continued  inflam- 
' ^s^tion,  becomes  opaque,  dissolves  into  a milk-like  fluid,  or  even 
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suppurates.  (See  Chapter  XII.  Section  xxvi.)  Ossification  of 
the  capsule  and  lens  is  another  termination  of  inflammation  in  these 
parts,  and  has  already  been  spoken  of  at  page  581.  The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  iritis  are  sometimes  followed  by  opacity  of  the  cap- 
sule and  lens.  Such  cataracts  are  generally  attended  by  adhesion 
of  the  iris  to  the  capsule. 

Remote  and  predisposing  causes.  Many  of  the  remote  and  pre- 
disposing causes  of  cattu'act  have  escaped  detection  ; but  the  follow- 
ing are  more  or  less  frequent  in  their  operation. 

1 .  Old  age.  Of  500  cataract  patients  treated  by  Dr  Fabini,* 
268  were  males  and  232  females.  The  ages  of  these  individuals 
were  as  follows  : — 


1 to  10  years 
11  “ 20  “ . 

14 

IG 

21  « 30  “ 

18 

31  “ 40  “ . 

18 

41  « 50  “ 

51 

51  “ GO  “ . 

102 

61  “ 70  “ 

172 

71  upwards 

109 

500 

The  disposition,  then,  to  cataract  is  small  before  the  age  of  40, 
but  is  much  increased  as  life  advances  beyond  that  period. 

2.  Hereditary  tendency.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  this 
disease  attacking  individuals,  one  of  whose  parents  had  been  affec- 
ted with  it  about  the  same  period  of  life ; while  in  other  instances, 
several  brothers  and  sisters  are  either  congenitally  the  subjects  of 
cataract,  or  become  cataractous  in  after-life,  and  about  the  same 
age. 

3.  Those  who  are  much  exposed  to  strong  fires,  as  glass-blowers, 
forgemen,  cooks,  laundresses,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be  more  fre- 
quently than  others,  the  subjects  of  this  disease. 

4.  In  the  early  years  of  ray  practice,  I met  with  a greater  number 
of  stocking-weavers,  affected  with  cataract,  than  of  any  other  single 
trade.  The  disease  was  often  attended  in  those  persons  with  amau- 
rosis. Their  sedentary  life,  and  the  intense  looking  at  an  object 
in  motion,  which  their  occupation  requires,  probably  caused  their 
eyes  to  become  thus  diseased. 

5.  The  use  of  wdne  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  especially  the 

former,  appears  to  favour  the  production  of  cataract,  which  is  a 
common  disease  in  all  countries  where  wine  is  so  cheap  as  to  be  the 
habitual  beverage  of  the  lower  orders.  | 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  volcanic  countries,  as  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  S 
said  to  be  very  subject  to  cataract. 

7.  The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  check  any  natural  or  morbid  effort  or  evaciiation,  such  as 
menstruation,  or  a paroxysm  of  gout,  is  apt  to  produce  cataract. 

8.  As  a general  rule,  the  subjects  of  cataract  enjoy  good  general  ! 
health.  They  complain  more  frequently  of  rlieumatic  aftections,  j 
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Lilian  of  any  other  ; but  the  majority  have  not  been  troubled  with  any 
iidisease  of  importance. 

I 9.1  have  in  three  instances  seen  lenticular  cataract  attack  women 
: oof  from  18  to  25,  labouring  under  diabetes  raellitus. 

'•  General  prognosis.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  cataract  must  vary 

i tconsiderably  according  to  the  particular  species  which  is  present, 

% tthe  local  complications  of  the  disease,  and  the  age  and  general  health 
lof  the  patient. 

In  the  incipient  stage,  we  seldom  hesitate  to  prognosticate,  espe- 
\ rtially  if  the  lens  itself  be  the  part  affected,  an  uninterrupted  in- 
S ccrease  of  opacity,  and  decrease  of  vision,  till  a perception  of  light 
i aand  shade  be  all  that  is  retained.  Should  the  anterior  hemisphere 
; (of  the  capsule  be  the  scat  of  partial  opacity,  the  disease  may  remain 
(.'Stationary  for  a number  of  years,  or  through  the  whole  of  life, 

I vwithout  affecting  the  transparency  of  the  lens;  but  posterior  cap- 
jltsular  cataract  rarely  continues  long  without  bringing  on  lenticular 
joopacity. 

i With  regard  to  the  ultimate  prognosis,  practitioners  are  too  much 
pin  the  way  of  raising  sanguine  hopes  in  the  minds  of  patients  affec- 
jtted  with  cataract,  that  by  surgical  operations  on  the  eyes,  their 
psight  may  be  almost  perfectly  restored,  not  weighing  with  sufficient 
jcconsideration,  the  frequency  with  which  other  morbid  changes  in  the 
Horgan  of  vision  are  associated  with  this  disease,  especially  in  ad- 
ftvanced  life,  such  as  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  absorption 
lof  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  and  imperfect  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

The  dangers,  too,  attending  the  operations  for  cataract,  are  much 
itoolightly  estimated,  in  pronouncing  an  ultimateprognosis.  Operators 
von  the  eye  seem  to  think  that  they  have  done  enough,  when  by  the 
ipublication  of  a few  successful  cases,  they  have  persuaded  the  pro- 
Ifession  and  the  public  of  their  expertness ; but  unless  the  circum- 
sstances  of  each  case  are  minutely  detailed,  and  a history  given,  not 
I'of  select  cases,  but  of  every  case  occurring  during  a year,  or  longer 
jperiod,  and  each  history  brought  down,  not  merely  to  a few  days  or 
'weeks  after  operation,  but  at  least  to  several  months,  no  conclusion 
<can  be  drawn  regarding  either  the  abilities  of  the  operator,  the 
umerits  of  his  particular  mode  of  operating,  or  the  general  success  of 
'Operations  for  the  cure  of  cataract.  Such  facts  only  as  the  follow- 
ing are  capable  of  serving  as  data  for  an  ultimate  prognosis  in 
I cataract. 

* 1.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sm’gery,  solicitous  to  know  the  truth 
with  respect  to  David’s  success,  applied  to  M.  Caque,  one  of  their 
correspondents,  who  resided  at  Rheims.  This  gentleman  by  a letter 

: dated  15th  January  1753,  informed  them,  that  Daviel  had  there 

* operated  on  34  cases;  17  of  which  were  perfectly  restored  to  sight, 
eight  saw  indifferently,  and  nine  received  no  benefit.® 

2.  In  June  1753,  La  Faye,  Poyet,  and  Morand,  operated  the 
same  day  upon  19  cataracts;  the  two  former  by  extraction,  although 
i 'Oach  according  to  his  own  method;  Morand,  by  depression.  'Of 
1 ■ those  operated  on  by  La  Faye,  two  saw  well,  two  indifferently,  and 
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two  received  no  benefit.  Two  of  Poyet’s  cases  saw  well,  two 
less,  one  could  discover  only  day-light,  and  two  nothing.  Three 
of  Morand’s  patients  could  see  tolerably  well,  and  three  remained 
as  dark  as  before.*® 

3.  Mr  Sharp  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  22d 
November  1753,  gives  an  account  of  his  having  performed  the  oper- 
ation of  extraction  on  19  eyes,  with  about  half  of  which,  he  had 
what  he  thought  tolerable  success ; though  he  grants  that  not  a 
single  one  escaped  a considerable  degree  of  intlaramation.** 

4.  Dr  Ta.rtra***  bas  published  the  results  of  the  operations  for 
cataract,  performed  in  the  Hutel-Dieu  at  Paris,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  1806  to  1810  inclusively.  The  total  number  of  cases  was 
113,  70  of  which  were  extracted,  and  43  displaced.  Nineteen  of 
the  70  extractions,  and  24  of  the  43  displacements  were  successful ; 

6 extractions,  and  4 displacements,  were  followed  by  partial  success; 

8 extractions,  and  5 displacements,  were  total  failures ; and  the  re- 
sults of  the  rest  were  either  unknown,  or  more  or  less  unfavourable. 
Dr  Tartra  observes,  that  by  adding  to  the  43  successful  cases,  the 
other  10,  where  the  operation  was  attended  by  partial  success,  it 
appears  that  nearly  half  the  patients  operated  on,  obtained  a greater 
or  less  degree  of  sight.  He  adds  that  it  is  generally  thought  that 
two  out  of  five  patients  operated  on  for  cataract,  recover  their  sight. 

5.  During  the  year  1830,  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  the  spring  of 
1833,  Professor  Roux  operated  by  extraction,  on  115  patients,  and 
179  eyes,  at  the  Charite  in  Paris,  with  the  following  results: — 

7 3 patients  recovered  sight, 

97  operations  succeeded,  in 

72  operations  failed,  in 

10  partially  succeeded,  in 

Professor  Roux  was  successful  then,  in  somewhat  more  than  five 
out  of  every  eight  patients  on  whom  he  operated,  and  in  somewhat 
less  than  five  out  of  every  nine  eyes.*® 

Such  are  some  of  the  data,  on  which  to  found  an  ultimate  prog- 
nosis w'ith  regard  to  cataract,  furnished  from  the  practice  of  general 
surgeons,  some  of  whom  were  probably  not  very  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  nor  particularly  skilful  in  the  opera- 
tions for  cataract,  or  the  after-treatment.  In  the  practice  of  one  | 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  eye-diseases,  able  to  discriminate  the  | 
cases  fitted  for  extraction,  and  those  fitted  for  division,  able  to  per-  i 
form  those  operations  well,  and  careful  and  skilful  in  the  after-  ! 
treatment,  I should  think  ^ths  of  those  operated  on  would  recover 
useful  vision,  and  |ds  excellent  vision. 

The  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his 
bears  strongly  on  the  probabilities  of  an  operation.  In  a scrofulous 
or  an  arthritic  subject  for  example,  an  o}>eration  for  cataract,  on 
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faccount  of  the  danger  of  inflammation,  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be 
jsuccessful  as  in  a healthy  person. 


1 From  Kamffdfirti,  to  break,  or  disturb ; vision  being  broken,  or  disturbed  by 
tlhis  disease.  TXa,iKUft,ec,  of  Hippocrates.  of  Galen.  Sujjfusio  of  Celsus. 

IGutta  opaca  of  tlie  Arabians.  Caligo  lentis  of  Cullen.  Der  graue  Staar  of 
tlhe  Germans. 

Treatise  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract ; translated  from  the  German ; 
)p.  3 ; London,  1797. 

3 Dissertation  on  the  Theory  and  Cure  of  the  Cataract,  p.  12 ; London,  1785. 

1 ^ See  Hey,  in  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries;  Vol.  v.  p.  27  ; London, 

11776. 

3 Traite  des  Maladies  de  I’CEil,  p.  225 ; Troyes,  1711. 

6 Loudon  Medical  Gazette;  Vol.  xxi.  p.  107  ; London,  1838. 

7 1 have  ascertained  by  dissection,  that  the  lenticular  cataract  of  old  persons  is 
ooccasionally  attended  by  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Is  it  frequently 
6«o  accompanied  ? If  frequently,  are  these  two  phenomena  connected  ? 

8 Griife  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde ; Vol.  xiv. 
np.  545  ; Berlin,  1830. 

8 Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgie;  12mo  ; Tome  v.  p.  397; 
I Paris,  1787. 

*0  Ibidem,  Tome  vi.  p.  332. 

•1  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1723;  Vol.  xlviii.  Part  i.  p.  322  ; London, 
11754. 

*8  De  rOperation  de  la  Cataracte,  p.  83  ; Paris,  1812. 

*3  Essai  sur  quelques  points  de  I’histoire  de  la  Cataracte,  par  Theodore 
IMaunoir,  pp.  78,  84  ; Paris,  1833. 
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9 , SECTION  II GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  CATARACT. 

^ r . 

I The  most  important  classification  of  cataracts  is  that  which  ar- 
\ ranges  them  into  true  and  spurious ; the  true  having  their  seat  in  or 
\ within  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  the  spurious  without.  The  dis- 
itinction  of  the  genera  and  species,  admitted  under  each  of  these 
i classes,  is  founded  either  upon  the  particular  part  afiPected,  or  parti- 
I (cular  substance  forming  the  impediment  to  vision. 

True  cataract  frequently  exists  without  any  complication;  spuri- 
' ous  cataract  is  always  combined  with  other  morbid'  changes  in  the 
eye. 

CLASS  I.— TRUE  CATARACTS. 

f GENUS  I.  — LENTICULAR  CATARACT. 

t 

K. 

! Opacity  affecting  only  the  lens  is  the  most  frequent  kind  of  ca- 
^ttaract.  Its  colour  and  consistence  vary  according  to  the  period  of 
^ 1 life  at  which  it  occurs.  In  old  persons,  in  whom  it  is  most  common, 

■ the  opacity  is  generally  pretty  dark,  of  a yellowish  or  amber- 
" i gray  colour ; in  younger  subjects,  it  is  often  of  the  hue  of  half-boiled 
' ’ white  of  egg ; in  children,  still  lighter,  and  approaching  more  to  the 
colour  of  milk  diluted  with  water. 
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In  young  })ersons,  the  whole  substance  of  the  lens  often  appears 
cataractous ; in  the  old,  it  is  generally  only  the  surface,  and  chiefly 
the  anterior  surface,  which  is  aft’ected  with  cataract,  the  rest  being 
amber-coloured  or  glaucomatous.  In  middle-aged  subjects,  the  ex- 
ternal half  of  the  cataractous  lens  is  not  unfrequently  whitish,  and 
so  soft  that  it  mixes  with  the  aqueous  humour,  when  acted  on  by 
the  needle,  M'hile  the  central  half  is  hard  and  amber-coloured. 

The  opacity  is  generally  uniform  in  colour,  and  presents  itself 
equally  behind  the  whole  field  of  the  pupil.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
pearly  shining  appearance,  occasionally  it  is  marked  by  radii,  stretch- 
ing from  its  centre  towards  its  circumference,  the  lens  already  tending 
to  break  into  such  divisions  as  we  see  it  fall  into  when  left  to  putrefy 
or  to  undergo  desiccation.  Such  a lens,  even  in  an  old  person,  will 
break  into  fragments,  under  the  needle.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance to  see  opaque  striae,  stretching  from  the  circumference  of 
the  lens  a short  way  into  its  substance.  If  such  striae  run  upon  the 
back  of  the  lens,  towards  its  centre,  they  seem  to  be  situated  in  the 
vitreous  humour ; but  this  is  an  optical  illusion.  The  opaque  sur- 
face of  the  lens  appears  plain,  or  slightly  convex,  and  at  a sufficient 
distance  behind  the  pupil,  to  permit  a shadow  to  be  cast  on  it  by  the 
iris. 

A lenticular  cataract,  after  it  is  extracted  from  the  eye,  always 
appears  less  white  and  more  of  an  amber  colour,  than  it  did  while 
in  the  eye.  Some  are  of  a mahogany  colour,  and  extremely  hard. 
I have  seen  a few  cases  of  lenticular  cataract,  in  which  the  opacity 
was  so  very  dark,  that,  without  close  examination,  the  disease  might 
have  passed  without  detection.  On  concentrating  the  light  on  the 
pupil,  the  opacity  appeared  striated,  and  approaching  to  black. 
Such  arc  the  cases  wliich  have  been  called  bhtek  cataracts}  1 have 
not  seen  the  lens  after  it  was  extracted,  in  any  of  those  cases. 

Lenticular  cataract  has  rarely  any  influence  on  the  motions  of  the 
pupil,  being  scarcely  ever  so  large  as  to  obliterate  the  posterior 
chamber  and  press  against  the  iris.  The  eyeball  is  in  genend 
healthy,  except  in  old  people,  in  whom  the  opacity  of  the  lens  is 
often  accompanied  by  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
deficiency  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  The  patient  is  never  totally 
deprived  of  sight  by  lenticular  cataract.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  he  continues  to  distinguish  not  only  light  and 
shade,  hut  even  bright  colours ; and  in  the  twilight,  when  the  ])upil 
expands,  he  often  discovers  the  forms  of  large  objects.  On  entering 
a bright  light,  he  sees  none ; and  in  some  rare  cases,  the  opacity  is 
so  dense  to  the  very  circumference  of  the  lens,  that  even  light  and 
shade  are  distinguished  with  difficulty. 

Lenticular  cataract  is  the  most  favourable  for  operation,  and  a 
pure  case  of  it,  with  a lively  pupil,  ought  always  to  be  selected  by 
the  young  operator,  for  his  first  extraction. 
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GENUS  II. — CAPSULAR  CATARACT. 

Species  1.  Anterior  Capstilar  Cataract. 

The  anterior  iiemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  much  thicker,  and  more 
(consistent  than  the  posterior ; it  exactly  resembles  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cornea,  and  like  it,  possesses  an  elasticity  of  texture, 
by  which,  when  lacerated  or  freed  from  its  natural  connexions,  it 
rrolls  itself  together,  like  a piece  of  parchment  or  goldbeater’s  leaf, 
lit  is  much  more  subject  to  opacity  than  the  posterior  hemisphere, 
aand  is  often  partially  opaque  when  the  posterior  is  transparent. 

The  opacity  in  anterior  capsular  cataract  is  never  uniformly  dif- 
ffused  like  lenticular  opacity,  but  always  streaked  or  spotted  ; and  is 
^generally  of  a chalky  or  pearl-white  colour.  Sometimes  there  is 
nonly  one  spot ; in  other  cases,  there  are  many.  They  are  very 
'irregular  in  form  and  disposition  ; some  of  them  stretching  from  the 
oedge  of  the  capsule,  others  occupying  its-  centre.  In  some  cases, 
i(we  observe  a single  pyramidal  speck  projecting  from  the  centre  of 
ithe  capsule.  On  operating,  I have  sometimes  found  those  specks  to 
fSeparate  readily  from  the  capsule,  on  being  touched  with  the  needle, 
aand  to  fall  forward  through  the  dilated  pupil  into  the  anterior 
cchamber.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  deposition  appears  to  be  in 
!the  membrane,  not  on  it  merely. 

The  loss  of  sight  may  be  greater  or  less  than  in  lenticular  catar- 
aact,  depending  partly  on  the  place  and  extent  of  the  specks,  partly 
fon  coincident  changes  in  the  eye.  Not  unfrequently  so  much  vision 
is  preserved,  that  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  operate. 

As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  anterior  capsular  cataract  is  in 
aalmost  all  instances  the  result  of  inflammation,  we  might  expect  to 
ifind  it  frequently,  or  always,  conjoined  with  marks  of  iritis.  Yet 
tthis  is  rarely  the  case.  The  blood-vessels  which  nourish  the  anterior 
lihemisphere  of  the  capsule,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  ciliary  pro- 
ocesses,  and  not  from  the  iris.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens.  Certain  it  is,  that  anterior 
kcapsular  cataract  is  seldom  combined  with  morbid  changes  in  the 
jiiris,  and  that  it  often  continues  for  many  years,  or  for  life,  without 
il-leading  to  lenticular  opacity. 

Anterior  capsular  cataract  arises  not  unfrequently  from  ophthalmia 
3 neonatorum.  (See  page  402).  I have  seen  it  occur  also  during  scro- 
jfulous  ophthalmia. 

Species  2.  Posterior  Capsular  Cataract. 

Opacity  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline  capsule  is 
ich  rarer  than  that  of  the  anterior.  The  blood-vessels  which 
4 nourish  the  lens  are  supposed  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  posterior 
••=  capsule,  and  this  is  thought  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  fact, 

• ' that  an  opaque  state  of  the  posterior  capsule  is  much  more  apt 
than  a similar  condition  of  the  anterior,  to  superinduce  opacity  of 
the  lens.  When  it  docs  so,  the  ultimate  changes  of  the  posterior 
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hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  are  of  course  hid  from  our  view.  In  an 
instance  which  came  under  ray  observation,  posterior  capsular  catar- 
act occurred  suddenly  in  both  eyes,  in  consequence  of  stoppage  of 
the  menses  from  cold,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  lenticular  opacity. 

The  opacity,  in  posterior  capsular  cataract,  is  never  uniformly 
diffused,  but  always  exhibits  the  form  of  radiating  lines,  proceeding  , 
from  the  centre  of  the  affected  membrane.  The  ground  upon  which  ;■ 
these  opaque  lines  are  placed,  is  evidently  concave,  while  the  lines  ^ 
themselves,  being  seen  through  the  crystalline,  have  a watery  dul- 
ness  of  appearance,  which  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  sharp 
chalky  whiteness  of  the  specks  in  anterior  capsular  cataract.  Oc- 
casionally both  hemispheres  of  the  capsule  are  the  seat  of  partial  ; 
opacity,  the  lens  remaining  transparent.  I have  kuown  this  state  : 
continue  in  both  eyes  for  more  than  eight  years,  without  producing 
lenticular  opacity.  Both  hemispheres  were  streaked  with  opaque 
lines.  When  the  pupils  were  in  their  natural  state,  the  patient  saw  i 
very  little,  but  during  all  the  period  above  mentioned  she  was  in  the 
use  of  a vinous  solution  of  belladonna,  which  she  generally  drojiped  ■ 
every  morning  upon  the  eyes.  This  remedy  never  appeai’ed  to  lose 
its  effect,  and  the  patient  fully  appreciated  its  value. 

Posterior  capsular  cataract  has  no  influence  on  the  pupil ; but  I , 
have  once  or  twice  observed  it,  combined  with  amaurosis,  and  in 
these  cases  the  iris  was  inactive.  I have  repeatedly  met  with  it 
without  any  complication  whatever. 

Vision  is  impaired  by  this  cataract  in  very  various  degrees,  the 
patient  being  able,  in  some  cases,  to  read  with  the  aid  of  a magnify- 
ing glass ; while  in  other  instances,  he  is  almost  deprived  of  sight.  | 

GENUS  III MORGAGNIAN  CATARACT.  | 

The  effusion  of  an  opaque  fluid  between  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  | 
forms  one  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  cataract.  It  is  generally  followed  I 
by  dissolution  of  the  lens,  and  not  unfrequently  by  capsular  opacity.  | 

So  long  as  the  cataract  consists  in  a mere  effusion  between  the  f 
capsule  and  lens,  it  presents  a cloudy  appearance,  as  if  formed  of  ; 
milk  and  water  imperfectly  mixed.  It  is  stated,  that  if  the  eyeball 
is  repeatedly  rubbed  with  the  finger,  through  the  medium  of  the 
eyelid,  the  clouds  of  opacity  change  their  outline  and  position  ; and 
sometimes  they  do  so,  merely  on  quick  motion  of  the  eye  from  side 
to  side. 

The  capsule  is  distended  in  cases  of  Morgagnian  cataract,  and, 
pressing  against  the  iris,  obliterates  the  posterior  chamber,  and 
impedes  the  motions  of  the  pupil. 

When  the  disease  is  purely  Morgagnian,  vision  is  sometimes  but 
slightly  impaired,  small  objects  escaping  the  observation  of  the 
patient,  especially  after  the  eye  has  been  rubbed  or  moved ; but  aft^  | 
the  lens  dissolves,  the  sight  is  limited  to  the  perception  of  light  and  ^ 

. . ■ rru 

Beer  observes,  that  this  disease  is  sudden  in  its  accession.  Inc 
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j only  cause  he  had  known  to  operate  apparently  in  its  production, 

«’  was  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  evaporation  of  mineral  acids,  during 
' the  oxidation  of  metals.  The  only  instance  of  the  disease,  which  I 
i have  seen,  was  in  a lady,  who  embarked  at  Liverpool  with  her  sight 
I perfect,  was  very  sick  during  her  passage  to  Greenock,  and  next 
(day  landed  there  with  a cataract  in  one  of  her  eyes,  such  as  I have 
: mot  observed  in  any  other  case,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  de- 
: scription  of  Morgagnian  cataract,  except  that  I could  see  no  change 
iin  the  form  of  the  opacity  after  rubbing  the  eye. 

Pure  Morgagnian  cataract  is  not  to  be  touched  in  the  way  of 
i operation  ; and  may  perhaps  be  curable  by  antiphlogistic  means,  if 
.■attended  to  sufficiently  early. 


GENUS  IV. — CAPSULO-LENTICULAR  CATARACT. 


This  is  a union  of  the  first  two  genera,  or  even  of  the  three  kinds 

• of  cataract,  already  described.  Not  only  is  the  opacity  of  the  cap- 
; sule  various  in  degree  and  extent,  but  even  in  more  essential  cir- 
» cumstances  are  the  different  cases  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  so 
! unlike  to  each  other,  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  several 
: species  of  this  genus.  The  circumstances  in  question  influence  the 

• choice  and  manner  of  operation. 


Species  1 . Central  Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. 

This  species  presents  in  general  a very  limited  white  point  in  the 

• centre  of  the  lens  and  anterior  capsule,  which  is  apt  to  remain  un- 
V changed  through  life.  We  meet  with  it  not  unfrequently  in  children, 

whom  it  appears  to  render  myopic,  and  so  deficient  in  sight  that 
they  cannot  learn  to  read.  In  some  instances  the  lenticular  opacity 
i is  considerably  broader  than  the  capsular,  and  not  so  opaque. 

This  disease  is  perhaps  in  some  instances  congenital.  It  fre- 

• quently  follows  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  one  case  which  fell 
1 under^my’observation,^it  was  not  observed  till  after  scarlet^fever, 
; and  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  that  complaint. 

When  very  small,  it  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.'* 


Species  2.  Common  Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. 

Common  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  may  originate  in  the  capsule, 
in  the  lens,  or  in  a Morgagnian  effusion.  Injury  of  the  capsule  and 
lens  gives  rise  to  this  kind  of  cataract,  but  its  most  frequent  cause 
is  probably  an  insidious  inflammation  of  the  capsule. 

Part  only  or  the  whole  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  hemispheres  of 
■ the  capsule,  may  be  opaque.  The  lens  also  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  opaque.  The  opacity  is  partly  pearly,  as  in  anterior  cap- 
sular cataract;  partly  milky  or  cloudy,  as  in  the  Morgagnian.  The 
1 specks  of  the  capsule  have  innumerable  forms,  and  on  these  were 
founded  the  old  distinctions  of  cataracta  marmoracea,  fenestrata, 
atellata,  punctata,  climidiata,  §'c. 

In  some  cases,  the  opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule  is  so  partial, 
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that  on  dilating  the  pupil  by  belladonna,  the  patient’s  vision  is  con- 
siderably improved.  The  lens  presents  various  degrees  of  consis- 
tence in  capsulo-lenticular  cataract ; being  sometimes  hard,  in  other 
cases  partially  or  completely  converted  into  an  opaque  fluid.  In 
the  latter  state,  it  sometimes  distends  the  capsule  so  much,  that  the 
posterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  and  the  iris  prevented  from  moving 
with  facility.  Belladonna  dilates  the  pupil  slowly,  which  still  more 
slowly  returns  to  its  former  size.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that 
even  the  anterior  chamber  is  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the 
distended  capsule,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of  the  iris. 

Sensibility  to  light  is  occasionally  very  feeble  in  capsulo-lenti- 
cular cataract,  owing,  in  some  cases  to  the  density  of  the  opacity,  ' 
in  others,  to  the  presence  of  amaurosis.  Cataract  supervening  to 
amaurosis,  and  especially  to  traumatic  amaurosis,  is  frequently 
capsulo-lenticular.  The  cataract  is  slow  in  its  progress,  under  such 
circumstances.  At  length  the  vitreous  humour  dissolves,  and  the  iris  , 
and  the  cataract  become  tremulous. 

In  some  cases  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  with  dissolved  lens,  ? 
it  is  observed,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  belladonna,  that  if  the  - ■ 
patient  remains  perfectly  at  rest,  and  in  the  sitting  position,  for  a ‘ ; 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whiter  and  thicker  part  of  the  dissolved  lens  . ^ 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  and  the  anterior  . 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule  not  being  altogether  opaque,  but  merely  ^ 
speckled,  vision  becomes  clearer,  from  the  light  being  better  trans- 
mitted through  the  upper  half  of  the  cataract ; but  on  motion  of  the  ' 
eye,  the  contents  of  the  capsule  are  again  mingled  together,  and  the 
vision  becomes  as  obscure  as  before. 

A still  more  remarkable  improvement  in  vision  occasionally  takes  ; i 
place,  in  such  cases,  after  simply  puncturing  the  capsule  with  the  | 
cataract-needle,  so  as  to  allow  the  opaque  fluid  contained  within  it  ji 
to  escape.  This  fluid  is  speedily  absorbed,  and  the  light,  trans-  } 
mitted  through  the  transparent  portions  of  tlie  cataracta  fcnestrala  i 
which  remains,  is  sometimes  sufficient  for  a considerable  share  ot  < 
vision. 

Congenital  cataract  is  generally  met  with  in  the  capsulo-lenticular  ' 
state.  I believe  it  to  be  at  first  lenticular,  and  that  after  some 
months  it  becomes  capsulo-lenticular. 

In  congenital  cataract,  the  eyes  are  affected  with  perpetual  oscil- 
lation ; and  the  cornea  and  iris  arc  not  unfrequently  smaller  than 
natural. 


Species  3.  Siliquose  Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. 

Siliquose  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  met  with  in  adults,  but 
oftener  in  chikb'en,  constituting  in  the  latter  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  congenital  disease.  In  both,  the  chief  characteristics  are  intei- 
rupted  nutrition,  and  even  diminution  or  entire  absorption  of  the  lens, 
with  a shrivelled  caj)sulc.  In  the  adult,  a mere  scale  of  lens  remains, 
which  is  hence  compared  to  a shrunk  seed  surrounded  by  a large 
withered  husk.  In  the  young  subject,  the  lens  is  not  unfrequently 
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• completely  absorbed,  so  that,  by  the  age  of  18  or  20  years,  the  two 
' hemispheres  of  the  capsule  are  in  contact,  so  as  to  form  an  opaque, 
(elastic,  double  membrane. 

In  adults,  siliquose  cataract  is  an  occasional  result  of  penetrating 
\wounds  of  the  capsule,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  having 
Ibccn  admitted,  the  exterior  softer  parts  of  the  lens  are  dissolved, 
;’and  the  nucleus  left. 

Schmidt  had  observed  this  kind  of  cataract  only  in  young  persons, 
twho,  in  childhood,  had  been  aflPected  with  convulsions,  during  which 
Ihc  supposed  rupture  of  the  capsule  to  take  place,  and  thus  the 
aaqueous  humour  to  be  admitted  to  the  lens.  Beer,  however,  met 
with  it  in  children  scarcely  twm  months  old,  who  had  never  suffered 
ffrom  convulsions. 

I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  any  soft  lenticular  cataract,  left  to 
iitself,  is  apt  to  degenerate  first  of  all  into  capsulb-lenticular,  the 
ccentre  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  becoming  opaque 
land  thickened,  or  numerous  opaque  spots  forming  in  the  capsule, 
::and  that  then  absorption  of  the  lens  may  take  place,  so  that  merely 
a thin  scale  shall  remain.  This  was  the  state  in  one  eye  of  a 
1 lady,  whose  cataracts  I had  watched  for  18  years.  In  her  other 
(eye,  the  lens  was  also  reduced  in  thickness,  but  there  was  no  cap- 
isular  opacity.  The  disease  had  lasted  for  25  years,  before  she 
jsubmitted  to  an  operation. 

The  opacity  of  a siliquose  cataract  in  children,  is  generally  of  a 
i light  gray  colour,  rarely  very  white.  The  capsule  is  evidently 
(Corrugated,  the  cataract  of  small  volume,  and  at  a considerable 
distance  behind  the  iris.  Sometimes  the  iris  is  evidently  retracted, 
lln  adults,  again,  this  cataract  is  often  very  white,  especially  at  any 
<spot  where  the  capsule  has  suffered  from  injury ; elsewhere,  it  is 
i dusky,  or  yellowish.  It  does  not  advance  in  a convex  form,  but 
(appears  flat. 

j Neither  in  children,  nor  in  adults,  is  the  iris  affected  in  its  mo- 
i'tions,  unless  it  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  from  inflammation. 

In  some  congenital  cases,  we  find  the  pupil  widely  dilated,  and 
irround  the  cataract  the  appearance  of  a black  zone,  the  lens  and  cap- 
-!?sule  being  so  small,  in  consequence  of  impeded  growth,  as  to  drag 
i 1 into  view  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  space  naturally  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  circumference  of  the  capsule.  This  state  con- 
fStitutes  what  has  been  called  cataracta  cum  zonula. 

Vision  is  sometimes  completely  lost,  from  the  effects  of  the  ori- 
Sginal  cause  on  the  retina;  in  other  cases,  distinct  sensibility  to  light 
i is  retained,  so  that  an  operation  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  a 
<■  reasonable  hope  of  success.  The  patient  whose  eyes  are  in  the 
estate  of  cataracta  cum  zonula,  is  often  able  to  count  the  fingers,  and 
distinguish  colours. 

B Species  4.  Cystic  Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. 

R Cystic  cataract  is  generally  the  result  of  a blow  on  the  eye  or 

H edge  of  the  orbit,  sufficiently  violent  to  separate,  by  its  concussion, 
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the  lens  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  from  the  vitreous  humour.  In  con- 
sequence of  such  an  accident,  the  capsule  and  lens  become  opaque, 
and  the  lens  dissolves. 

The  opacity  is  white,  and  nearly  uniform ; the  opaque  body  is 
almost  spherical,  and  presses  against  the  circumference  of  the  pupil. 
After  a time,  the  vitreous  humour  dissolves,  so  that  the  cataract 
drops  down,  lies  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  pupil,  and  is  seen 
bobbing  about  on  every  motion  of  the  head.  In  this  state,  the  dis- 
ease is  called  cataracta  cystica  tremulans  vd  natatilis.  The  iris  also 
becomes  tremulous.  Like  a lens  bursting  through  the  capsule  from 
a blow,  and  passing  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  cystic  cataract 
sometimes  rolls  forward  through  the  pupil,  and  resting  between  the 
cornea  and  iris,  induces  inflammation  of  the  latter. 

Cystic  cataract  is  rarely,  if  ever,  unattended  by  amaurosis,  so  that 
if  extraction  is  had  recourse  to,  it  is  not  so  much  with  any  hope  of 
restoring  vision,  as  merely  to  free  the  patient  from  the  pain  which  is 
certain  of  being  excited,  if  the  cataract  comes  forward  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  from  the  danger  of  sympathetic  inflammation 
attacking  the  other  eye.  On  extraction,  the  opaque  capsule  is  some- 
times found  greatly  thickened. 

Species  5.  Bursal  Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. 

One  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  cataract,  consisting  in  capsulo-lenticu- 
lar opacity,  combined  with  the  presence,  within  the  capsule,  of  a 
small  cyst  filled  with  purulent  matter,  is  styled  cataracta  cum  bursa 
ichorem  continente.  The  cyst  has  generally  been  found  behind  the 
lens,  but  occasionally  in  front  of  it. 

The  opacity  is  orange ; the  iris  sluggish  ; the  posterior  chamber 
obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  over-distended  capsule  ; the  per- 
ception of  light  indistinct ; the  whole  habit  of  the  patient  weak  and 
cachectic. 

Inflammation  is  the  origin  of  bursal  cataract,  and  probably  trau- 
matic inflammation  in  most  cases. 


CLASS  II.— SPURIOUS  CATARACTS. 

GENUS  1 FIBRINOUS  CATARACT. 

An  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
of  the  iris  and  capsule,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  frequent  kind  of 
spurious  cataract.  It  is  in  almost  all  cases  attended  by  opacity  of 
the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  and  occasionally  by  capsulo-  ‘ 
lenticular  cataract.  The  effused  lymph  is  met  with  in  different  f 
states,  and  hence  the  distinctions  which  follow. 

Species  1.  Flocculent  Fibrinous  Cataract. 

The  opacity  visible  behind  or  within  the  pupil,  is  in  the  form  of  t 
a fine  net-work,  surrounded  by  a misshapen,  contracted,  and  par-  | 
tially  or  completely  adherent  pupil.  | 
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Vision  is  much  impaired,  although  not  always  in  proportion  to 
tithe  quantity  of  effused  lymph;  for  sometimes  when  the  pupil  is 
ismall,  and  the  spurious  cataract  considerable,  a tolerable  degree  of 
sBight  is  retained;  while  in  other  cases,  although  the  pupil  is  large, 
Bind  the  net-work  of  lymph  thin,  the  patient  is  almost  totally  blind, 
thhe  inflammation  in  which  these  morbid  changes  had  originated 
hhaving  probably  extended  to  the  retina. 


Species  2.  Clotted  Fibrinous  Cataract. 

A clot  of  lymph,  apparently  unorganized,  occupies  the  pupil,  and 
sometimes  even  projects  through  it,  so  as  to  form  a cataracta 
]myramidata  spuria.  The  opacity  is  white  ; the  pupil  angular,  and 
nraotionless;  sensibility  to  light  indistinct,  or  wanting.  In  most 
ceases,  the  lymph  is  adherent  to  the  capsule,  which  is  also  opaque 
land  thickened ; but  occasionally  the  lymph  is  unadherent,  and  the 
apsule  tolerably  transparent. 

Species  3.  Trabecular  Fibrinous  Cataract, 

In  this  variety  of  spurious  cataract,  the  cataracte  barree  of  the 
iFrench,  the  pupil  is  angular  and  narrowed,  and  behind  it  lies  a 
ceapsulo-lenticular  cataract,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a stripe,  or 
l)bar  of  lymph,  running  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in 
ainother.  This  substance  is  connected  at  each  side  with  the  edge 
oof  the  pupil,  but  it  does  not  cease  there.  Passing  behind  the  iris, 
lit  attaches  itself  to  that  membrane,  or  to  the  ciliary  processes. 
TThe  bar  varies  in  consistence,  being  sometimes  cartilaginous,  or 
even  osseous. 

The  iris  is  motionless ; the  perception  of  light  extremely  indis- 
tinct, or  wanting ; and  the  eyeball  not  unfrequently  atrophic. 

GENUS  II PURULENT  CATARACT. 


i A spurious  cataract,  consisting  in  purulent  matter,  is  much  less 
^frequent  than  one  arising  from  a lymphatic  effusion.  In  cases  of 
-neglected  hypopium,  the  pus  is  after  a time  absorbed,  and  the  pupil 
.'.again  brought  into  view.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the 
I'pupil  is  occupied  by  a spurious  cataract,  of  a yellowish  colour,  which 
lis  nothing  more  than  purulent  matter,  involved  in  the  interstices  of 
I .a  web  of  fibrin.  Vision,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in  general 
I lirretrievably  lost. 


i GENUS  III. SANGUINEOUS  CATARACT. 

•H 

I Like  the  last  mentioned,  this  kind  of  spurious  cataract  has  its 
i ' basis  in  a fibrinous  effusion,  in  the  interstices  of  which,  minute  clots 
of  red  blood  are  observed  to  lodge,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  or 
choroid  having  been  ruptured  by  some  previous  injury,  or  durino- 
f-severe  inflammation.  Reasoning  from  what  was  observed  in  Case 
■ -249,  we  might  expect  sanguineous  cataract  sometimes  to  present  a 
* ■ black  colour. 

The  pupil  is  not  so  much  contracted  in  this  as  in  some  of  the 
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other  kinds  of  spurious  cataract,  unless  hypopiuin  also  has  been ; 
present. 

GENUS  IV PIGMENTOUS  CATARACT. 

Portions  of  the  delicate  membrane  which  retains  the  pigmentum  ; 
nigrum  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  adhering,  along  witli 
part  of  the  pigment,  to  the  capsule,  constitute  what  is  called  pig- 
mentous  cataract.  In  some  cases,  this  spurious  cataract  is  the  re- 
sult of  iritis,  during  the  course  of  which,  belladonna  having  been 
applied,  while  other  remedies  were  probably  neglected,  the  proper 
substance  of  the  iris  was  forced  to  contract,  leaving  the  membrane 
above  referred  to  and  the  pigment,  bound  to  the  capsule  by  effused 
lymph.  In  other  cases,  a blow  on  the  eye  has  the  effect  of  detach- 
ing a portion  of  the  same  membrane,  with  some  pigmentum  nigrum, 
from  the  iris.  Falling  upon  the  capsule,  they  adhere  to  it,  and  the 
capsule  afterwards  becoming  opaque,  probably  from  the  same  cause 
which  detached  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  this  substance  forms  a strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  white  ground  upon  which  it  is  placed.  In  ; 
either  of  these  sets  of  cases,  the  flakes  of  black  pigment  present  some- 
what of  a leafy  r'ppearance,  and  hence  the  name  cataracta  arbores- 
cens,  which  Richter  bestowed  on  this  sort  of  spurious  cataract. 

The  degree  of  vision  is  generally  very  limited,  whether  injury  or  J 
iritis  has  been  the  cause. 

• Warnatz,  in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic;  Vol.  iii.  p.  295 
Dresden,  1832.  ■ 

^ Consult  Bcch  de  Cataracta  Central!;  Lipsiae,  1830.  I 


SECTION  III. VARIOUS  ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS  AND  | 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  CATARACT.  ] 

Cataracts  are  often  classified,  or  at  least  distinguished,  accordingj 
to  their  consistence,  size,  colour,  duration,  and  curability.  Those] 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  classification  of  cataracts  founded  onj 
the  part  or  parts  affected  in  each  genus,  can  be  at  little  loss  in  regard! 
to  these  additional  circumstances,  which  may  therefore  be  dismissed] 
in  a few  words. 

§ 1 . Consistence. 

1.  Hard.  Only  a lenticular  cataract  can  be  hard,  but  all  lenti- j 
cular  cataracts  are  not  possessed  of  this  property,  not  even  when 
they  occur  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life.  Very  rarely  do  we  meet 
with  hard  cataract  in  those  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  In  an 
old  person,  the  darker  the  gray  or  amber  colour,  and  the  smaller  a 
lenticular  cataract  is,  the  harder  it  will  he  found.  A hard  lens  is 
never  white,  its  centre  is  darker  than  its  circumference,  its  anterior 
surface  appears  flat,  and  it  is  never  so  large  as  to  impede  the  free 
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motion  of  the  pupil,  or  prevent  a shadow  from  being  thrown  on  it  by 
the  iris. 

2.  Tough.  The  capsule,  or  some  substance  effused  into  the 
posterior  chamber,  may  possess  the  property  of  toughness.  Cystic, 
Uiliquose,  and  trabecular  cataracts  are  of  this  description.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  white. 

3.  Soft.  Softness  is  a property  which  resides  in  the  lens.  In 
ssnbjects  about  twenty-five,  we  find  lenticular  cataract  soft  and 
ccohesive,  so  that  although  the  needle  passes  freely  through  its 
ssubstance,  the  fragments  do  not  readily  separate,  at  least  on  a first 
lopcration.  After  the  aqueous  humour  is  admitted  into  contact  with 
isuch  a cataract,  it  becomes  more  friable.  The  colour  of  a soft 
ccataract  is  light-gray,  or  grayish-white.  Not  unfrequently,  the  soft 
lenticular  cataract  is  stellated,  from  the  division  of  the  lens  into 
ttriangular  portions.  During  extraction,  such  a cataract  is  liable 
tto  fall  into  pieces. 

4.  Fluid.  The  capsule  is  generally  opaque,  when  it  contains  a 
luid,  or  dissolved  lens.  In  some  cases,  the  opacity  and  fluidity  of 
tbhe  lens  precede  the  opacity  of  the  capsule  ; while  in  other  cases,  the 
iiiseased  state  of  the  capsule  appears  to  lead  to  the  disorganization 
und  dissolution  of  the  lens.  The  latter  is  probably  the  fact  in  ordinary 
jsases  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataract ; while  in  congenital  cases,  the 
j^pacity  of  the  capsule  is  certainly  preceded  by  that  of  the  lens.  Fluid 
liataract  is  always  white. 

5.  Mixed.  The  Morgagnian  is  an  example  of  a mixed  cataract ; 
lie  capsule  being  tough,  the  lens  hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  age 
ff  the  patient,  and  the  Morgagnian  effusion  fluid.  The  bursal 
.lataract,  and  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts  in  general,  are  also  mixed. 

These  distinctions,  founded  on  the  consistence  of  cataracts,  are 
important  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  an  operation  for  the 
hure  of  this  disease. 

§ 2.  Size. 

The  hard  lenticular  cataract  is  small,  as  is  also  the  siliquose 
iaitaract ; the  soft,  fluid,  and  mixed  cataracts,  are  generally  large, 
r.^he  size  is  estimated  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  aqueous  humour 
1 IM  the  posterior  chamber,  as  indicated  by  the  breadth  of  shadow 
brown  on  the  cataract  by  the  iris,  or  the  absence  of  such  shadow. 

§ 3.  Colour. 

The  opacity  of  the  lens,  affected  with  cataract,  is  of  a bluish- 
■ hite,  light-gray,  amber,  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the  age  of 
ine  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Green  cataract  is  a 
\ bmplication  of  lenticular  cataract  with  glaucoma.  The  bursal 
iitaract  is  orange.  Capsular  cataract  is  always  of  a pearly  or 
jalky  white. 

§ 4.  Duration  and  Development. 

In  former  times,  the  distinction  of  ripe  and  unripe  cataracts  was 
I >nsidered  of  great  importance.  It  was  supposed  that  cataract 
i 2 u 
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depended  on  the  coagulation  of  a fluid ; and  till  this  process  was 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  the  cataract  being 
displaced  by  the  needle,  the  disease  was  deemed  unripe.*  If  W’c  are 
still  to  retain  the  terms  ripe  and  unripe,  we  must  employ  them  w'ith 
a very  different  meaning.  However  small  or  soft  a cataract  may 
be,  we  may  call  it  ripe,  when  it  is  completely  developed,  susceptible 
of  no  farther  progress,  or  when  it  deprives  the  patient  of  the  power 
of  distinguishing  objects  ; whereas,  we  may  call  it  unripe,  when  it 
is  not  yet  fully  formed,  when  there  is  a suspicion  that  the  opacity 
may  make  considerably  farther  progress,  as  is  the  case  with  posterior 
capsular,  and  central  cataract,  or  when  the  patient  still  retains  so 
much  vision  as  to  see  the  eyes  of  a person  sitting  before  him,  or 
distinguishes  the  different  articles  of  furniture  in  a room.  These 
may  continue  for  years  unripe  for  operation.  , 

The  distinctions  of  sudden  and  slow  cataracts,  and  of  those  which  . 
exist  from  birth,  or  supervene  at  various  periods  of  life,  are  not 
undeserving  of  attention.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  con- 
genital cataract  is  not  always  of  the  same  sort,  but  may  be  capsular, 
lenticular,  or  capsulo-lenticular  ; and  hence  the  impropriety  of  using 
the  phrase  congenital  cataract^  as  if  it  w'ere  significant  of  any  thing 
more  than  the  date  of  the  disease. 

§ 5.  Curability. 

Pellier’*  introduced  a practical  or  empirical  distinction  of  three 
principal  varieties  of  cataract ; namely,  the  true,  or  curable  ; the 
mixed,  or  doubtful ; and  the  false,  or  incurable.  The  true^  or 
curable,  was  to  be  known  by  the  pupil  retaining  its  natural  power 
of  contracting  and  dilating  in  full  perfection,  while  the  patient  w'as 
at  the  same  time  able  to  distinguish  the  light  of  a candle,  or  of  any 
other  luminous  body,  and  even  certain  bright  colours,  such  as  red, 
green,  &c.  The  mixed,  or  doubtful,  was  characterized  by  a feeble 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  could  scarcely 
distinguish  light  from  darkness.  Along  with  an  opaque  state  of  the 
lens,  this  variety  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  disease  of  the 
retina,  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  eye.  In  the  false,  or  incurabl6 
cases,  along  with  an  opaque  state  of  the  lens,  there  was  either  a 
dilated  or  a contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  the  iris  remaining  immov- 
able, whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  light  to  which  the  eyes  were 
exposed,  and  the  patient  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  most 
brilliant  light  and  perfect  darkness. 

* ‘ Expectandum  igitur  est  donee  jam  non  fluere,  sed  duritic  quadam  concreviss^ 

‘ videatur.’  Celsus  de  Re  Medica ; Lib.  VII.  Pars  II.  Cap.  I.  Sect.  ii.  ^ 

* * Cours  d' Operations  sur  la  Chirurgie  des  Yeux ; Tome  i.  p.  172  ; Paris,  1(89. 


SECTION  IV. COMPLICATIONS  OF  CATARACT. 

Cataract  frequently  presents  itself  along  with  other  diseases  of 
the  eye,  either  purely  local,  or  of  constitutional  origin  ; while  m 
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other  cases,  it  is  complicated  with  constitutional  diseases,  which  may 
I or  may  not  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  cataract  itself. 

; A perfectly  uncomplicated  case  is  rarely  met  with.  The  following 
questions  must  evidently  he  of  the  highest  importance,  in  every 
i instance.  Is  the  organ  of  vision  in  a condition  to  resume  its  office 
tto  any  useful  extent,  were  the  cataract  removed  ? Is  there  nothing 
iin  the  general  health  likely  to  frustrate  the  success  of  an  operation, 
•mo  local  affection  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body  likely  to  sympathize 
j\with  the  eye  and  bring  on  inflammation? 

i 1 . As  for  purely  local  complications,  I may  mention  those  arising 
■ffrom  inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  iris,  such  as  specks  of  the 
Ucornea,  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  or  between  the  iris 
j.and  the  capsule.  Such  complications  will  readily  be  recognised, 
i;and  will  influence  us  in  the  choice  of  an  operation,  and  in  the  mode 
jtof  executing  the  particular  operation  we  select.  Ophthalmia  tarsi, 
i(or  chronic  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  debars  an  operation,  and  especially 
j( extraction.  Trichiasis  or  distichiasis,  and  inversion  or  eversion  of 
Irthe  lids,  must  also  be  remedied,  before  any  operation  be  attempted 
•ffor  the  cure  of  cataract. 

2.  Some  other  local  complications  cannot  easily,  if  at  all,  be  dis- 
jccovered,  except  at  the  moment  of  operation  ; such  as  preternatural 
i|:aadhesion  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens,  sufficient  to  prevent 

Ieextraction  from  being  accomplished,  and  a dissolved  state  of  the 
ivvitreous  humour,  a complication  scarcely  less  perplexing.  The 
Matter  is  a frequent  attendant  on  glaucoma,  and  if  the  patient  is 
ikknown  to  have  been  glaucomatous  before  becoming  the  subject  of 
jv^ataract,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a fluid  vitreous  humour ; 

iiout  in  many  instances  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  previous  state 
L )f  the  eye,  and  there  is  no  very  manifest  sign  to  lead  us  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  Unnatural  hardness  of  the  eye,  however,  should 
i(?ead  us  to  suspect  a dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  Such  complications  as  the  following  are  very  unfavourable, 
<ret  not  sufficiently  so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  us  from  operating ; 
layosis,  tremulous  iris,  slight  varicosity,  slight  bogginess,  preter- 
natural firmness  of  the  eyeball.  In  all  of  these  cases,  we  may 
inspect,  along  with  other  morbid  changes  in  the  anterior  of  the  eye, 
n imperfect  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  that  although  the  patient 
1 lay  recover  a certain  share  of  vision  by  the  removal  of  the  cataract, 
:he  improvement  will  be  small  and  temporary. 

4.  If  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  fixed,  and  the  patient  unable  to 
istinguish  day  from  night,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a degree 
: f amaurosis  is  present,  as  renders  it  quite  needless  to  think  of  an 
i'peration.  But  we  would  not  willingly  operate,  even  in  cases  where 
' much  less  considerable  degree  of  amaurosis  was  present,  were  we 
f ware  of  the  fact.  The  mere  perception  of  the  hand  passing  be- 
>veen  the  light  and  the  eye,  is  by  no  means  a sufficient  index  that 
ae  retina  is  free  from  amaurosis.  The  amaurosis,  indeed,  must  he 
^ 1 the  incomplete  stage,  if  so  much  sensibility  is  retained ; but  if 
rom  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  appearances  of  the  eye,  there 
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is  reason  to  dread  that  the  retina  retains  merely  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing light  and  shade,  as  it  often  does  in  incomplete  amaurosis, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  let  the  patient  alone,  than  to  be  raising 
in  his  mind  false  hopes  of  restoration  to  sight,  subjecting  him  to  the 
anxieties  attendant  on  an  operation,  and  exposing  him  to  the  troubles 
which  are  liable  to  follow,  and  which  are  sometimes  severe  and 
long-continued.  For  instance,  if  a patient,  far  advanced  in  life, 
discerns  merely  light  and  shade,  and  does  not  possess  the  natural 
degree  of  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  so  that  on  being 
desired  to  look  in  any  particular  direction,  he  gazes  in  that  direction 
with  a movement  of  the  whole  head,  but  without  any  movement  of 
the  eyes,  it  is  almost  useless  to  operate. 

5.  I have  sometimes  operated  for  cataract  on  an  eye  affected 
with  strabismus,  but  even  when  I have  done  this  in  children,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  accession  of  vision  consequent  to  the  removal 
of  the  cataract  would  operate  in  curing  the  squint,  I have  been 
disappointed. 

G.  Fully  developed  glaucoma  with  cataract  is  readily  recognised. 
The  opacity  is  greenish ; sometimes  even  sea-green,  or  olivc- 
o-reen.  The  cataract  is  voluminous,  and,  in  some  cases,  seems  still 
more  so  than  it  really  is,  from  being  pressed  forwards  by  the  dis-  : 
eased  and  superabundant  vitreous  humour.  At  last,  the  lens  is 
pushed  in  some  degree  through  the  pupil.  (See  Fig.  52,  page 
483.)  The  iris  is  discoloured,  and  com])letely  motionless.  The 
pupil  is  generally  dilated  irregularly,  the  iris  shrinking  chiefly  in 
one  or  two  directions,  so  that  the  iiupil  becomes  oblong  or  angular. 
The  edge  of  the  pupil  appears  to  be  rolled  back  into  the  posterior 
chamber.  The  eyeball  feels  as  hard  as  a pebble.  Its  external 
blood-vessels,  and  often  the  internal  ones  also,  are  varicose.  In-  ; 
ternal  flashes  of  light  arc  frequently  experieuced  by  the  patient,  who 
’ is  totally  deprived  of  any  power  of  perceiving  light  from  without.  ; 
Arthritic  ophthalmia  with  severe  and  long-continued  headach,  is  ; 
generally  the  precursor  of  this  hopeless  condition  of  the  eye. 

y / As  for  general  and  remote  complications  of  cataract,  the  variety  ' 
is  endless.  Among  the  most  frequent  are  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
gout,  and  syphilis,  as  general ; and  inveterate  ulcers  on  the  lower 
ex.trcmities,  as  remote  complications.  It  is  highly  important  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  any  such  complica- 
tions, and  w'ith  the  complete  history  of  the  health  of  the  patient, 
wdio  consults  us  on  account  of  cataract.  For  instance,  if  an  indivi-  - 
dual  affected  with  cataract,  be  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  subject, 
perhaps,  to  attacks  of  jmeumonia  or  pleuritis,  great  care  wall  be 
required,  both  before  and  after  an  operation,  to  avoid  the  causes  of 
plethora  and  arterial  action.  It  will  probably  be  only  by  repeated 
blood-letting,  and  purging,  with  an  abstemious  diet,  both  before  and  i 
after  removing  the  cataract,  that  the  eye  will  escape  destructive 
inflammation. 
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SECTION  V TREATMENT  OF  CATARACT  WITHOUT  OPERATION. 

Tliree  different  modes  of  treating  cataract  without  operation, 
have  been  proposed ; viz.  the  antiphlogistic,  the  stimulant,  and  the 
counter-irritant.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  such  means 
have  ever  succeeded  in  any  case  of  true  cataract,  in  restoring  the 
natural  transparency  of  the  parts.  Most  of  the  alleged  cures  have, 
in  all  probability,  been  either  instances  of  mere  lymphatic  effusions 
I on  the  surface  of  the  capsule,'  or  else  cases  of  ruptured  capsule,  in 
which  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  has  been  effected  by  the  solvent 
: power  of  the  aqueous  humour ; while  on  other  occasions,  it  is  scarcely 
I to  be  doubted,  that  no  cataractous  affection  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule 
(existed,  but  that  glaucoma,  with  incipient  amaurosis,  was  mistaken 
ffor  cataract,  and  submitted  to  certain  modes  of  treatment,  which 
mot  unfrequently  prove  efficacious  in  restoring,  to  a certain  degree, 
tthe  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

1 . Blood-letting,  and  the  use  of  mercury,  are  certainly  likely  to 
Ibe  attended  with  good  effects,  when  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  the 
I opacity  of  the  lens  and  capsule.  The  efficacy  of  these  remedies, 
i in  incipient  spurious  cataracts,  especially  those  of  the  fibrinous  kind, 
iis  fully  ascertained,  but  in  true  cataract  they  are  seldom  or  never 
rtried.  Yet  in  certain  cases  of  this  sort  they  might  perhaps  prove 
Ibeneficial ; for  instance,  in  the  Morgagnian  cataract,  which,  according 
tto  Beer,  results  chiefly  from  external  irritation. 

2.  Mr  Ware,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Wenzel’s  Treatise  on  Cataract, 
aacknowledges  himself  “ willing  to  hope,  that  means  may  hereafter 
hbe  discovered,  by  which  an  opaque  crystalline  may  be  rendered 
itransparent,  without  the  performance  of  any  operation  whatsoever 
wadding,  that  “ the  remedies  which  have  appeared  to  him  more  effec- 
ftual  than  others  in  these  cases,  have  been  the  application  to  the  eye 
iitself  of  one  or  two  drops  of  aether,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
tlhe  day  ; and  occasional  frictions  of  the  eye,  over  the  lid,  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  first  moistened  with  a weak  volatile  or  mercurial 

' iniment.” 

M.  Gondret,  to  whom  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  as  recom- 
intiending  counter-irritation  as  a means  of  curing  cataract,  makes 
t jse  also  of  stimulants  to  the  eye,  especially  electricity  or  galvanism, 
and  ammoniacal  collyria.  Magendie,  who  has  published^  a paper 
ay  M.  Gondret,  on  the  subject,  regards  the  observations  of  this 
aractitioner  as  illustrative  of  his  own  ingenious  views  of  the  influ- 
mce  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eye.  When 
fhat  nerve  is  cut  across,  the  nutrition  of  the  eye  is  interrupted, 
■he  cornea  becomes  opaque,  and  the  humours  are  transformed  into 
I substance  resembling  curd.  As  similar  changes  are  found  to  arise 
vhen  .the  nerve  is  unable  from  disease  to  execute  its  functions,  it  is 
Py  no  means  an  unwarrantable  conjecture,  that  cataract,  which  is 
tenorally  admitted  to  be,  in  most  instances,  an  effect  of  imperfect 
HUrition,  may  arise  as  often  from  a ftiulty  action  of  the  nerve  which 
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controls  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  as  from  any  impediment  directly 
aftecting  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lens.  If  this  he  correct,  then  it 
is  probable,  that  by  stimulating',  or  otherwise  modifying  the  action 
of  the  lifth  nerve,  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  may  be  influenced ; so 
that  if  want  of  nervous  influence  leads  to  opacity,  excitation  mav 
remove  the  tendency  to  cataract,  or  even  restore,  in  some  cases, 
the  natural  transparency. 

3.  M.  Gondret’s  paper,  on  the  Treatment  of  Cataract,  just 
referred  to,  contains  a number  of  cases  not  undeserving  of  attention, 
although  not  one  of  them  is  a satisfactory  instance  of  true  cataract, 
cured  by  the  means  which  he  recommends.  Sincipital  cauterization, 
by  means  either  of  the  actual  cautery,  or  of  an  ointment  formed  with 
a highly  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  is  the  remedy  upon  which 
he  chiefly  depends.  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  such 
powerful  counter-irritation,  in  changing  the  diseased  action  upon 
which  the  production  of  true  cataract  depends,  but  in  most  of  M. 
Gondret’s  cases,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  opacity,  visible 
behind  the  pupil,  was  preceded  by  inflammation,  there  is  a suspicion 
that  the  disease  was  spurious. 


' Benvenuto  Cellini  tells  Clement  VII.  that  two  eataracts  had  fallen  upon  his 
eyes.  These  were  the  effects  of  sy]>hilitic  iritis,  of  which  Benvenuto  cured 
himself  by  lignum  vitae.  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini ; Vol.  i.  Chap.  xi. 

^ Journal  de  Physiologic;  Tome  v.  j>.  41  ; Paris,  1825. 


SECTION  VI. — PRELIMINARY  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  REMOVAL, 
OF  CATARACT  BY  OPERATION. 

Before  entering  on  a description  of  the  methods  of  operating  for 
cataract,  there  are  some  questions  of  a general  nature,  which  require 
to  be  considered. 

1 . When  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  this  disease,  ought  we  to 
proceed  to  operate,  or  wait  till  the  other  eye  also  is  attacked  ? Some 
tell  us,  that  we  ought  not  to  operate  under  such  circumstances,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  visual  power  which  would  exist  between 
the  two  eyes,  even  were  the  cataract  successfully  removed  ; a difler- 
once  which,  to  a certain  degree,  'could  no  doubt  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  a double-convex  lens,  placed  before  the  eye  whence  the  cataract 
had  been  removed,  but  which,  without  this  assistance,  might  render 
the  patient’s  vision  so  confused,  that  to  see  well  with  either  eye,  the 
other  would  require  to  be  shut.  To  delay,  then,  is  the  jirartie®  f 
which  is  generally  followed  in  such  circumstances.  But  others 
recommend  an  immediate  operation,  asserting,  that  by  removing  t ip 
cataract  from  the  one  eye,  the  disease  may  be  prevented  from  attackmfl 
the  other  ; or  that,  if  already  commencing  in  this  eye,  it  might  a 
cured  by  external  and  internal  remedies,  it  once  the  complete ) 
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j . cataract ous  eye  were  restored  to  its  office  by  an  operation.  The 
! i sympathy  which  exists  between  the  eyes  is  undoubtedly  very  strong-, 

J ;and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  may  operate  in  inducing  similar 
i iaffections  of  the  crystalline  lenses,  as  it  often  appears  to  do  in  pro- 
i . ducing  similar  diseases  of  the  retinae,  and  still  less  equivocally  similar 
(ophthalmiae.  Were  it  established  that  cataract  was  thus  produced 
j sympathetically,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  removing 
;a  single  cataract,  even  when  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  the 
(disease  could  he  detected  in  the  opposite  eye  ; but  the  fact  is  not 
(established.  Cataract  in  old  people  generally  attacks  both  eyes 
mithin  the  period  of  a few  months  ; but  in  middle  life,  we  often  meet 
(with  it  in  one  eye,  the  other  having  continued  unaffected  for  many 
(years. 

2.  When  both  eyes  are  cataractous,  and  equally  affected,  ought 
I Iboth  to  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time?  To  this  question,  my 

II (experience  leads  me  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  division  of  the 
j(cataract  is  the  operation  to  be  performed ; but  if  we  mean  to  extract, 
ill  regard  it  as  better  to  operate  on  one  eye  only,  and  wait  the  residt, 
llbefore  touching  the  other.  Double  extraction  decidedly  exposes 
jrthe  eyes  to  greater  risk  of  inflammation.  If  we  operate  only  on  one 
I (eye,  and  allow  it  to  recover,  we  may  possibly  observe,  in  the  course 
j(of  the  operation  and  recovery,  some  particulars  which  will  be  essen- 
iitially  useful  to  us  in  conducting  the  second  operation,  or  will  even 
lllead  us  to  select  a different  an(l  more  suitable  mode  of  operating  for 
:lthe  second  eye. 

t;  3.  Does  the  patient  require  to  undergo  any  particular  course  of 
{ preparation,  before  submitting  to  an  operation  for  cataract?  The 
utime  was,  when  a long  and  severe  preparation  was  deemed  necessary, 

1 . consisting  of  venesection,  cupping  and  scarifying,  purging,  and  low 
' diet.  Now-a-days,  we  have  perhaps  fallen  into  an  opposite  error, 

; and  avail  ourselves  too  little  of  the  precautions  fitted  to  prevent  in- 
tflammation.  As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  recovery  should 
■take  place  without  inflammatory  action,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
; bleed  the  patient  once  before  operating,  both  to  moderate  the  impetus 
of  the  circulation,  and  to  discover  by  the  appearances  of  the  blood, 
(whether  there  may  not  be  inflammation  already  present  in  the  system. 
Should  the  blood  prove  sizy,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  an  operation. 

If  the  bowels  be  disordered,  with  foul  tongue,  deficient  appetite, 

iand  headach,  a dose  of  calomel  every  second  or  third  night,  followecl 
hy  salts  and  senna  next  morning,  ought  to  be  given  three  or*  four 
^ times,  or  till  the  symptoms  in  question  are  removed.  Even  wffien 
the  patient  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  a few  saline  purges  ought 
^ to  be  administered  at  proper  intervals,  and  a strict  antiphlogistic 
I plan  of  diet  follow'cd  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days.  Rest  is  to  be 
! observed  for  several  days  before  any  operation. 

Immediately  before  the  o])eration,  the  patient  must  take  no  full 
• nieal,  and  must  carefully  avoid  all  articles  which  are  difficult  of 
digestion. 
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\N  hen  once  an  operation  is  resolved  upon,  it  ought  not  to  he  put 
off  without  some  good  cause ; for  the  patient’s  anxiety  grows  with 
every  hour,  and  he  is  apt  greatly  to  magnify  the  dangers  to  be  aji- 
•prehended.  It  proves  highly  encouraging  to  the  patient,  to  talk 
with  one  who  has  been  successfully  operated  on,  and  who  is  able  to 
give  a distinct  account  of  the  operation. 

4.  Is  there  any  particular  season  of  the  year  more  suited  than 
another  for  operating  ? The  spiring  was  formerly  selected  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  season.  \ et  from  the  jirevalence  of  catarrhal, 
rheumatic,  and  inflammatory  affections,  at  that  period  of  the  year, 
it  is  perhaps  the  worst.  Patients  who  are  liable  to  suffer  from  such 
complaints,  ought  to  be  operated  on  in  dry  summer  weather  only; 
but  a purely  local  cataract,  occurring  in  an  individual  otherwise 
healthy,  may  be  removed  at  any  season. 

5.  In  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  ought  the  operation  to  be 
delayed  till  the  patient  has  attained  an  age  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  importance  of  an  attempt  to  restore  sight,  or  ought 
it  to  be  practised  during  infancy  ? The  answer  decidedly  is.  Operate 
in  infancy,  and,  if  possible,  before  teething  commences.  If  the 
operation  is  delayed,  the  capsule,  becoming  opaque,  grows  tough  ' 
and  coriaceous,  and  the  eyes  having  no  distinct  jierception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  acquire  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  rolling,  that  for  a 
long  time  after  the  pupil  has  been  cleared  by  an  operation,  no 
voluntary  effort  can  control  this  irregular  motion.  Speaking  of  the 
results  of  Mr  Saunders’  operations.  Dr  Farre  states,  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  eye,  “ in  many  of  the  cases  cured  at  the  ages  of  four 
years  and  under,  could  not  be  surpassed  in  children  who  had  enjoyed 
vision  from  birth ; but  at  eight  years  or  even  earlier,  the  sense  was 
evidently  less  active ; at  1 2,  it  was  still  more  dull ; and  from  the 
age  of  15  and  upwards,  it  was  generally  very  imperfect,  and  some- 
times the  mere  perception  of  light  remained. 

> Saunders’  Treatise  on  some  Practical  Points  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  pT  154;  London,  1811.  • 


SECTION  VII POSITION  OF  THE  PATIENT  DURING  OPERATIONS 

FOR  CATARACT,  AND  MODES  OF  FIXING  THE  EYE. 

In  operations  on  the  eye,  much  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
]iatient,  assistant,  and  ojierator,  and  on  each  understanding  what 
he  is  to  do.  An  ignorant  forwardness  on  the  part  of  the  assistant, 
or  a want  of  composure  in  the  patient,  may  in  an  instant  defeat  the 
most  perfect  dexterity  of  the  operator. 

A clear  and  steady  light  is  to  be  chosen,  entering  the  a])artment 
by  the  window  near  to  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  by  no  qt  k r. 

.Some  operators  place  the  jiatient  on  a chair,  with  an  ass?i.stant 
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jstaiuling  behind  him ; some  lay  him  on  his  back  on  a table,  and 
l employ  an  assistant  to  take  charge  of  one  or  other  eyelid ; others 
lidispense  with  an  assistant. 

I . The  patient  being  seated  on  a low  stool,  or  on  a chair  without 
;a  back,  leans  his  head  against  the  breast  of  the  assistant,  who  stands 
Ibehind  him.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  left  eye  is  to  be  operated 
con.  In  this  case,  the  patient  is  to  turn  his  left  side  a little  towards 
tthe  window.  With  his  hands  he  may  lay  hold  of  the  seat,  and  he 
nnust  be  cautioned  that  on  no  account  is  he  to  raise  them  towards  his 
eeyes.  If  he  cannot  be  depended  on  for  this,  an  assistant  at  each 
jside  must  watch  his  hands. 

To  the  assistant  is  committed  the  double  charge  of  preventing 
tthe  head  from  bending  suddenly  back,  and  of  supporting  the  upper 
Hid.  With  his  right  hand  he  lays  hold  of  the  patient  by  the  chin, 
\while  with  the  extremities  of  the  index  and  middle  lingers  of  his  left 
lhand  applied  upon  the  border  of  the  upper  lid,  he  raises  it  as  com- 
jpletely  as  possible,  presses  it  against  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  thus 
^exposes  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball.  He  allows  his  lingers  to  pro- 
j ject  so  far  beyond  the  border  of  the  lid,  that  should  the  patient  raise 
tthe  eyeball,  it  would  come  into  contact  with  the  lingers,  and  thus  be, 
aas  it  were,  scared  back  into  its  proper  position.  In  general,  the 
aassistant  does  not  require  to  make  pressure  on  the  eye,  in  any  stage 
iof  the  operation. 

The  operator  sits  before  and  close  to  the  patient,  on  a seat  of 
;such  height  that  the  patient’s  head  is  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the 
(operator,  who,  by  this  means,  is  able  to  observe  with  ease  whatever 
I goes  on  in  the  eye,  and  is  not  obliged  to  elevate  his  arms  too  much 

I during  the  operation.  The  operator  now  tries  the  point  of  the 
i needle  or  knife,  by  passing  it  through  a bit  of  very  thin  leather, 
Iheld  on  the  stretch.  If  it  produces  no  sound  on  piercing  the  leather, 
tthe  point  is  good.  Still  supposing  that  it  is  the  left  eye  which  is  to 
ibe  operated  on,  he  takes  the  instrument  in  his  right  hand,  while 

pwith  the  index-lingcr  of  his  left,  he  draws  down  the  lower  lid,  and 
[places  the  point  of  that  linger  upon  the  border  of  the  lid,  so  as  just 
tto  touch  the  eyeball.  The  middle  linger  he  places  on  thecaruncula 
ilacrymalis,  allowing  it  at  the  same  time  to  touch  the  nasal  side  of 
tthe  eyeball,  so  as  to  steady  it,  and  prevent  it  from  turning,  as  it  is 
livery  apt  to  do,  towards  the  nose,  a jiosition,  which,  if  assumed  after 
•the  operation  has  commenced,  may  be  productive  of  serious  mis- 

I I chief. 

: Hy  the  lingers  of  the  assistant  and  the  operator,  placed  as  has 

i been  now  explained,  the  eye  is  fixed,  yet  without  pressure.  To 
I whatever  side  it  turns,  it  meets  with  the  point  of  a finger,  except  to- 
ivwards  the  temple,  where  the  needle  or  the  knife  is  about  to  enter. 

Various  sorts  of  specula,  spikes,  and  hooks,  have  been  invented 
Tor  fixing  the  eye;  but  all  of  them,  except  Adams’  speculum,  which 
is  a thick  piece  of  silver,  wdth  a concave  edge,  and  the  bent  silver 
• wire,  commonly  called  Pellier’s  speculum,  are  now  discarded.  Oiu‘ 
ov  other  of  these  is  occasionally  employed,  especially  in  ojierations 
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on  children,  for  supporting  the  upper  lid,  being  applied  either  to  its 
outer  surface,  or  introduced  beneath  its  edge. 

If  it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  on,  the  patient  turns 
his  right  side  a little  towards  the  window,  the  assistant  jilaces  his 
left  hand  on  the  chin,  and  with  his  right  raises  the  upper  eyelid, 
while  the  operator  takes  the  needle  or  knife  in  his  left  hand. 

2.  Some  operators  prefer  in  all  cases,  that  the  patient  be  laid  along 
upon  a table;  alleging  as  one  reason  for  recommending  this  position, 
that  it  is  found  greatly  more  convenient,  if  the  patient  should  grow  faint 
during  the  operation.  When  the  horizontal  position  is  adopted,  and 
the  operator  is  ambidextrous,  he  sits  or  stands  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
and  behind  the  head  of  the  patient,  supporting  the  right  upper  eye- 
lid with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  placing  the  middle  finger  on 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  and  holding  the  instrument  in  his  right 
hand,  while  the  assistant,  standing  by  the  patient’s  side,  depresses 
the  lower  lid.  When  the  left  eye  is  to  be  operated  on,  the  surgeon 
takes  the  instrument  into  his  left  hand,  and  raises  the  upper  eyelid 
with  his  right.  The  patient  should  be  so  placed  that  the  eye  to  be 
operated  on  is  next  the  window.  If  the  operator  prefers  operating 
with  his  right  hand  on  the  left  eye,  he  stands  by  the  patient’s  left 
side,  and  depresses  the  lower  eyelid  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  as- 
sistant sitting  or  standing  behind  the  patient  raises  the  upper  lid, 

3.  Some  operators  employ  no  assistant.  The  })atient  being  seated 
on  a low  chair,  the  back  of  which  is  furnished  with  a hollow  cushion, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  head,  which  is  bent  a good  deal  back,  the 
surgeon  stands  behind  him.  With  the  index  and  middle-finder  of  the 
hand  which  does  not  hold  the  knife,  placed  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  towards  their  nasal  extremity,  he  presses  them  against  the 
upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  keej)s  them  open,  and  fixes  the  eye. 
If  not  ambidextrous,  he  operates  thus  only  on  the  right  eye;  when 
he  operates  on  the  left  eye,  he  stands  by  the  patient’s  left  side,  and 
separates  the  lids  by  means  of  the  index-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand.  The  samfe  method  of  fixing  the  lids  may  be  adopted  with 
the  patient  laid  on  a table. 

It  is  only  for  those  who  are  experienced  and  dexterous  to  attempt 
operating  without  an  assistant,  and  even  with  them  the  })ractice  does 
not  always  answer.  If  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  does  not  hold 
the  knife  be  occupied  in  keeping  the  eyelids  asunder,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  the  unaided  operator  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  eye 
towards  the  nose.* 

If  with  the  eye  which  is  not  to  be  operated  on,  the  patient  retains 
any  considerable  degree  of  vision,  I generally  tie  the  eye  uj),  that 
both  eyes  may  be  more  at  rest  during  the  operation.  I'herc  is  no 
better  mode,  however,  of  fixing  the  eyes,  than  by  desiring  the  patient 
to  look  at  the  operator,  who  seizes  that  moment  for  entering  the 
instrument  into  the  eye,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  operation,  lb 
this  advantage  we  are  not  so  certain,  if  the  other  eye  is  tied  uj). 

* Sec  an  account  oi'  an  operation  I)v  Harth,  in  Santcrelli,  Dcllc  ( atcrattc,  p- 
61  ; Forli,  181 1. 
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SECTION  VIII.  — GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPER.ATIONS  FOR 

CATARACT. 

; There  are  three  kinds  of  operation  for  the  cure  of  cataract.  All 
j : three  have  undergone  innumerable  modifications,  but  each  is  found- 
i ii‘d  on  a principle  totally  different  from  that  of  the  others, 
i 1 . There  is  the  mere  removal  of  the  cataract  out  of  the  axis  of 

^ 'vision,  leaving  it  still  in  the  eye.  This  was  formerly  called  Couch- 

i livff,  but  is  now  termed  Displacement. 

I 2.  We  have  the  complete  Extraction  of  the  cataract. 

1 3.  There  is  the  Division  of  the  cataract  into  fragments,  which  are 

I ilissolved  by  the  aqueous  humour. 

] It  is  possible  to  perform  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  operation, 

! 'either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica. 

The  instruments  invented  for  the  performance  of  the  operations 
I -for  cataract  are  infinitely  various,  almost  every  operator,  and  in 
:imany  instances  those  who  have  operated  little  or  none,  having  raodi- 
ifiod  the  old  or  invented  new  ones.  The  simpler  and  the  fewer  the 
instruments  are,  the  better.  If  the  young  oculist  attach  himself  to 
;the  simplest  modes  of  operating,  and  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  iii 
’their  performance,  he  will  think  little  of  the  complicated  contrivances 
iwith  which  some  have  tried  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  knowledge, 
mnd  their  deficiency  in  mechanical  adroitness. 

I.  In  Displacement,  of  wdiich  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  De- 
ITjression  and  Reclination,  we  assign  a new'  situation  to  the  cataract, 
at  the  expense  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  w'e  know  to  be  by  no 
i Tneans  a mere  gelatinous  mass,  but  an  organized  part,  supplied  w'itb 
: blood-vessels,  and  these  derived  from  the  same  arterj  which  nour- 
;:ishes  the  retina.  We  conclude,  then,  that  extensively  to  lacerate 
ithe  hyaloid  membrane,  as  must  be  done  in  forcing  dowm  into  the 
vitreous  humour  such  a body  as  the  lens,  is  likely  to  produce  serious 
injury  to  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye,  excite  inflammation,  dis- 
organize the  vitreous  humour,  and  lead  to  insensibility  of  the  retina. 
The  displaced  lens,  also,  is  apt  to  come  into  contact  w'ith  the  ciliary 
i processes,  and  to  excite  iritis,  followed  by  closure  of  the  pupil ; or 
’to  press  against  the  retina,  which  must  necessarily  cause  amaurosis. 
These  effects  may  follow  more  or  less  quickly.  If  the  displaced 
I ilens  is  firm  and  entire,  or  enclosed  within  the  capsule,  it  will  not 
i dissolve  in  the  vitreous  humour,  hut  remain  as  a permanent  cause  of 
* irritation  and  chronic  inflammation,  likely  to  end  in  amaurosis. 

In  Depression,  the  lens  is  pushed  directly  below  the  level  of  the 
pupil.  It  will  follow,  of  course,  the  curvature  of  the  eye,  sweeping 
' over  the  corpus  ciliare  towards  the  anterior  edge  of  the  retina,  and 
■ resting  in  such  a jiosition,  that  its  anterior  surface  shall  still  be  di- 
rected forwards,  and  a little  downwards.  If  the  lens  is  hard,  and 
the  depression  rudely  performed,  the  retina,  and  even  the  choroid, 
uiny  readily  be  lacerated  in  the  ojicration,  and  the  eye  deprived  in 
an  instant  of  all  chance  of  recovering  the  power  of  sight.  If  the 
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lens  is  left  resting  upon  the  retina,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
this  of  itself  will  prevent  vision.  Should  it  become  loosened  from 
its  new  situation,  and  nse  a little  from  the  retina,  the  sensibility  of 
this  membrane  may  perhaps  return;  but  in  other  cases,  even  after 
the  pressure  is  thus  removed,  the  amaurosis  may  continue. 

After  depression,  the  lens  is  very  partially  covered  by  vitreous 
humour,  by  the  elasticity  of  which,  if  this  part  be  healthy,  it  is  aj)t 
to  be  pushed  up,  and  thus  to  resume  its  original  situation,  forming 
as  at  first  an  impediment  to  vision,  and  again  requiring  to  be  dis- 
])laced.  If  the  vitreous  humour  is  dissolved,  the  lens  will  gravitate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

Re-ascension  of  the  cataract  is  not  so  apt  to  occur  RecUnation. 

In  this  operation,  the  lens  is  made  to  turn  over  towards  the  bottom  . 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  in  such  a way  that  the  surface  of  the  lens, 
which  formerly  was  directed  forwards,  now  looks  u])wards,  and  what 
was  the  upper  edge  is  turned  backwards.  Over  the  lens,  displaced 
in  this  manner,  the  vitreous  humour  closes  more  completely  than 
over  the  depressed  lens,  so  that  re-ascension  is  less  likely  to  happen. 

Another  advantage  of  reclination  is,  that  the  retina  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  pressed  on  by  the  cataract,  as  after  depression,  the  displace- 
ment effected  by  the  former  operation,  carrying  the  lens  completely 
below  the  level  of  the  pupil,  leaving  it  there  in  the  vitreous  humour, 
but  not  pressing  it  into  contact  with  the  floor  of  the  eyeball. 

On  the  other  hand,  reclination  must  necessarily  break  through 
and  destroy  the  hyaloid  mend)rane  more  extensively  than  de- 
pression ; while  after  the  former,  as  after  the  latter  operation,  the 
cataract  will  certainly  often  remain,  like  a foreign  body,  the  cause 
of  continued  irritation  within  the  eye,  and  of  ultimate  insensibility 
to  light. 

II.  Extraction  is  a removal  of  the  cataract  out  of  the  eye  at  once, 
and  if  easy  of  performance,  and  not  very  dangerous  for  the  eye,  we 
would  without  hesitation  pronounce  it  the  operation  which  ought 
to  be  preferred.  Rut,  to  perform  this  operation,  whether  through 
the  cornea  or  sclerotica,  requires  no  small  degree  of  dexterity,  and 
is  attended  by  very  considerable  danger  to  the  eye. 

If  the  cornea  is  chosen  as  the  part  to  be  opened  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cataract,  the  incision,  in  order  that  it  may  unite  without 
inflammation,  and  without  any  cicatrice  which  would  prevent  the 
entrance  of  light,  must  be  an  exact  segment  of  a circle,  regular 
and  smooth,  at  a fixed  distance  from  the  sclerotica,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  the  easy  exit  of  the  cataract.  Both  in  making  the 
section  of  the  cornea,  which  is  the  first  period  of  the  operation,  and 
in  the  subsequent  one  of  opening  the  capsule,  the  iris  ought  to  ]>e 
left  uninjured.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  attached  to  extraction  is  - 
the  loss  of  vitreous  humour.  The  hyaloid  membrane,  if  not  perfectly  ^ 
sound,  is  apt  to  burst,  and  the  vitreous  humour  to  be  ejected^  from 
tbe  eye,  either  before,  along  with,  or  after  the  opaque  lens.  1 here 
remains,  after  the  most  favourable  extraction,  an  extensive  wound 
of  the  cornea,  which  we  are  most  anxious  should  close  by  the  first 
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ilintention,  and  without  any  protrusion  of  the  iris.  The  latter 
-■event,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  which  can  happen,  appears  in 
rsome  cases  to  be  the  consequence,  and  is  alw'ays  an  additional 
icause,  of  inflammation.  Occasionally  violent  suppurative  inflam- 
nmation  attacks  the  eye  after  extraction,  so  that  the  natural 
^structure  of  the  organ  is  totally  changed.  In  less  severe  cases,  the 
iiris  suffers  in  texture,  the  pupil  closes,  or  the  cornea  is  rendered 
iXDpaque. 

The  operation  of  extraction  through  the  cornea,  is  too  artificial 
;ia  piece  of  surgery  to  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not 
imade  themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  and  already  shown  a certain 
jshare  of  natural  or  acquired  dexterity  in  operating  on  the  eye.  It  is 
ttoo  nice  and  dangerous  an  operation  to  be  undertaken  without  the 
lutmost  precaution,  composure,  and  steadiness. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  extraction  through  the  sclerotica  is  less 
ddiflicult  or  less  dangerous.  Indeed,  this  method  appears  to  be  uni- 
^versally  abandoned,  as  exposing  the  eye  to  the  almost  certain  loss 
- of  a large  quantity  of  vitreous  humour,  and  consequent  destruction 
uof  the  organ.  If  the  risk  is  so  great,  it  must  deter  us  from  this 
i.tnode  of  operating,  even  although  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
lleavinff  the  cornea  untouched. 

III.  Division  is  founded  on  the  tact  that  the  aqueous  humour, 
iiacting  as  a menstruum  perpetually  absorbed  and  secreted,  has  the 
Ipower  of  completely  dissolving  and  removing  the  crystalline  lens. 
IReasoning  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
i-cerned,  we  naturally  conclude  that  it  will  be  easy  to  introduce  a 
needle  either  through  the  cornea,  or  through  the  sclerotica,  open 
.up  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  so  as  to  admit  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  thus  procure  the  solution  of  the  cataract.  Accordingly, 

I division  is  regarded  as  the  least  dangerous  mode  of  curing  cataract 
j'  by  operation.  It  is  not  exempt,  however,  from  disadvantages,  trifling 
rones,  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  dangers  attendant  on  displace- 
eijnent  or  extraction.  The  torn  capsule  is  apt  to  re-unite,  so  that  the 
t.:aqueous  humour  is  excluded  from  the  cataract,  and  the  solution 
ceases.  In  such  a case,  the  operation  must  be  repeated,  the  lens 
i itself  divided,  and  the  fragments  brought  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

' Iritis  is  not  an  unfrequent  consequence  of  the  operation  of  division, 
i and  is  a])t  to  be  attended  by  opacity  of  the  capsule  from  inflamma- 
• tiou.  This  may  take  place  even  when  the  iritis  is  slight ; and  as 
the  capsule  is  insoluble,  there  is  no  way  of  removing  its  opaque 
•shreds  from  behind  the  pupil,  except  by  displacement  or  extraction. 

: Rudely  performed,  division,  by  injuring  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  induces  dissolution  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  the 
effects  of  which  being  propagated  to  the  retina  bring  on  amaurosis. 
If  the  cataract  is  hard,  division  is  impracticable ; but  in  subjects 

I about  middle  life,  and  still  more  in  young  persons  and  children, 
this  method  is  not  merely  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  hut 
i‘S  plainly  the  operation  to  be  preferred. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  from  a general  review  of  the  opera- 
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tions  for  cataract,  are,  that  each  possesses  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  is  attended  by  peculiar  dangers,  that  one  mode 
of  operating  will  be  suitable  for  one  case  of  cataract,  and  another 
for  another,  and  that  there  can  be  no  more  incontestible  proof  of  a 
man’s  ignorance  of  this  subject  than  his  asking  which  of  the  opera- 
tions we  practise,  or  of  a man’s  being  a charlatan  than  his  pretending 
to  cure  all  kinds  of  cataract  by  one  kind  of  operation  alone,  modified 
by  some  trifling  change  in  the  manipulations,  or  the  instruments. 
Lach  of  the  operations  for  cataract  will,  in  certain  circumstances, 
recommend  itself  to  our  choice : none  is  to  be  universally  adopted, 
and  practised  to  the  entire  rejection  of  the  others. 


SECTION  IX. — DEPRESSION  AND  RECLINATION. 

In  depression^  the  cataract  is  pressed  down  by  the  needle  below 
the  level  of  the  pupil,  somewhat  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and  to 
such  a depth  as  no  longer  to  form  an  obstacle  to  vision.  This 
operation,  although  by  no  means  the  best,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
simplest,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  claims  to  be  first 
described. 

If  we  examine  the  figure  of  the  eye,  and  the  proportions  of  its  • j 
several  parts,  it  will  be  evident,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
the  lodgement  of  a lens  of  the  natural  size  directly  below  the  pupil. 

If  merely  depressed,  without  being  reclined  or  turned  over,  the  ■ 
lens  will  not  be  sufficiently  covered  by  the  vitreous  humour,  and  i 
will  be  very  apt  to  re-ascend  into  its  original  situation.  If  pressed  ! 
too  much  down,  it  will  be  lodged  upon  the  ciliary  processes  and  ! 
retina,  or  will  be  thrust  between  the  retina  and  the  choroid,  or  even  i 
through  these  membranes, * causing  excessive  pain  at  the  moment  | 
of  the  displacement,  pain  which  has  in  some  instances  been  known  | 
to  last  through  life ; inducing  vomiting  some  hours  after  the  opera-  | 
tion,  scarcely  to  be  calmed;  and  bringing  on  inflammation,  and  | 
amaurosis.  These  appear  to  be  the  unavoidable  effects  of  incau-  | 
tiously  depressing  a large  lens.  They  are  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  other  bad  effects  which  are  apt  to  attend  this  operation,  ' 
but  which  with  attention  may  be  avoided;  namely,  wounding  of  the  ' 
ciliary  processes,  the  retina,  or  the  iridal  artery,  at  the  moment  of 
entering  the  needle  into  the  eye. 

The  frequent  complaints  made  against  the  operation  of  depres- 
sion led  Willburg^  to  propose  that  modification  of  displacement 
knowm  by  the  name  of  reclination.  In  this  operation  the  needle  i 
being  applied,  not  to  the  upper  edge  but  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens,  or  rather  of  the  capsule,  the  cataract  is  pressed  backwards  i 

and  dow'nwards  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  opposite 
to  the  interval  between  the  external  and  Inferior  straight  muscles, 
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iind  is  left  with  its  anterior  surface  directed  upwards,  its  superior 
■cdg'e  backwards.  This  operation  must  necessarily  be  attended 
Bwith  much  disturbance  of  the  vitreous  humour ; yet  it  is  in  a great 
measure  free  from  the  principal  objections  against  depression.  Even 
n large  cataract,  which  has  been  reclined,  may  lie  embedded  in  the 
f/itreous  humour,  without  being  in  contact  with  any  other  part  of 
:hhe  eye,  and  consequently  without  pressing  directly  against  the 
rcetina  or  the  corpus  ciliare.  It  will  also  be  so  impacted  in  the 
r/itreous  humour  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  re-ascend. 

§ 1 . Depression  or  Reclination  through  the  Cornea. 


In  depression  and  reclination,  the  needle  is  generally  introduced 
through  the  sclerotica  and  choroid.  Some,  how- 
'•jver,  have  preferred  passing  it  through  the  cornea, 

)ut  in  this  way  neither  operation  can  be  satisfac^ 

■orily  performed.  If  reclination  be  attempted 
through  the  cornea,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
xMjparate  the  lower  edge  of  the  capsule  from  its 
saatural  connexions,  even  although  the  pupil  is 
cully  dilated  by  belladonna.  The  cataract,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  put  quite  out  of  sight,  and  will 
oe  very  apt  to  re-ascend.  If  the  operator,  observ- 
II  ng  the  reclination  but  imperfectly  effected,  makes 
:arther  attempts  to  displace  the  cataract,  he  will 
lorobably  bruise  and  perhaps  lacerate  the  iris,  so 
us  to  excite  severe  inflammation.  When  partial 
adhesions  exist  between  the  iris  and  capsule, 

’t'equiring  to  be  separated  before  proceeding  to  dis- 
olacement  of  the  cataract,  the  separation  can  with 
difficulty  be  effected  by  the  needle  passed  through 
|i;he  cornea. 

§ 2.  Depression  or  Reclination  through  the 
Sclerotica. 


On  the  evening  previous  to  the  operation,  ex- 
Icract  of  belladonna,  moistened  to  the  consistence 
tof  cream,  is  to  be  smeared  on  the  eyebrow  and 
t eyelids,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  about  half  an 
1 :>iour  before  the  operation,  when  it  is  to  be  washed 
I Dff  with  a sponge  and  tepid  water.  If  the  pupil  is 
' aot  by  this  time  fully  dilated,  a little  filtered  solu- 
tion of  extract  of  belladonna  in  water  is  to  be 
dropped  upon  the  conjunctiva,  not  rudely  dashed 

Ijan  with  a hair  pencil. 

The  instrument  best  adapted  for  depression  and 
(reclination  is  a bent  needle,  of  which  Fig.  70  is 
1 lateral  view,  the  curved  part  measuring  not 
more  than  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  nor  more  than 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part. 


Fig.  70. 


I ' 
'•‘.Jj 
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"^I’lie  neck  should  be  perfectly  round,  so  that  after  the  instrument 
is  introduced  into  the  eye,  it  may  be  turned  in  any  direction  with- 
out distorting  or  enlarging  the  aperture  by  which  it  has  been  passed 
through  the  sclerotica  and  choroid. 

Depression  and  reclination  are  divided  each  into  four  periods, 
which  must  not  only  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  surgeon,  but 
carefully  observed  by  him  in  practice.  In  the  first  period,  the 
needle  is  introduced  through  the  tunics,  and  into  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. In  the  second,  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is 
divided.  In  the  third,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is 
divided.  In  the  fourth,  the  actual  displacement  is  eflected.  It  is 
only  in  the  fourth  period,  that  reclination  differs  from  depression. 

Is/  Period.  The  needle  must  enter  the  eye  so  as  to  wound 
nothing  but  what  cannot  be  avoided,  else  we  may  be  prevented  from 
satisfactorily  executing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  operation,  or  may 
inflict  serious  and  irreparable  injury. 

The  parts  which  must  be  wounded  are  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica, 
choroid,  and  vitreous  humour.  The  parts  to  be  avoided  are  the  ciliary- 
processes,  the  retina,  the  branches  of  the  iridal  or  long  ciliary  artery, 
and  the  lens.  The  vessels  of  the  choroid  are  also  to  be  spared  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  ciliary  processes,  the  branches  of  the  iridal 
artery,  or  several  of  the  choroidal  arteries  be  wounded,  hcEinorrhagy 
is  likely  to  take  place  into  the  eye,  the  blood  collecting  between  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  retina  is 
insensible  to  mechanical  irritation,  so  that  the  wounding  of  it  with 
the  needle  should  not  be  productive  of  any  pain ; but  as  we  know 
not  how  far  the  violent  vomiting  which  not  unfrcquently  follows  dis- 
placement, may  sometimes  be  owing  to  touching  the  retina  with  the 
needle,  or  how  far  its  sentient  power  may  afterwards  be  affected 
from  being  wounded,  we  should  always  avoid  a part  of  the  eye,  the 
integrity  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  must  be  of  the  highest 
importance.  If  the  needle  is  directed  towards  the  cataract  in  the 
first  period,  it  is  apt  to  enter  the  substance  of  the  lens,  so  that  on 
attempting  to  proceed  with  the  operation,  the  whole  cataract  moves 
towards  the  pupil;  an  inconvenient  and  awkward  occurrence,  re- 
quiring the  needle  to  be  withdrawn  a little  and  freed  from  the  lens, 
before  the  operation  can  be  proceeded  with. 

All  these  errors  may  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  following 
rules. 

1.  Taking  the  needle  in  his  right  hand,  if  it  is  the  left  eye  which 
is  to  be  operated  on,  and  vice  versa,  the  operator  holds  it  with  the 
convex  surface  looking  upwards  and  the  concave  surface  downwards, 
in  order  that  in  passing  through  the  pars  nonplicata  of  the  corpus 
ciliare,  it  may  divide  as  few  of  the  choroidal  arteries  as  possible. 

2.  The  lids  bcini;  fixed  bv  the  fingers  of  the  assistant  and  oper- 
ator,  in  the  manner  specified  at  page  665,  the  operator  leans  witn 
his  little  finger  on  the  cheek  of  the  patient  as  on  a point  of  support, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  needle  from  sinking  suddenly  and  to  too 
great  a depth  into  the  eye. 
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The  point  of  the  instrument  is  to  he  directed  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vitreous  humour,  thus  completely  avoiding  the  lens. 

4.  The  needle  is  to  be  entered  at  the  distance  of  one-sixth  of  an 
-j  inch  behind  the  temporal  edge  of  the  cornea.  If  this  rule  is  not 
: ^attended  to,  but  the  instrument  is  entered  either  much  nearer  to  the 
< .cornea  or  much  farther  from  it,  the  ciliary  processes  on  the  one 
i iliand,  and  on  the  other  the  retina,  can  scarcely  escape  being  injured. 

5.  As  the  iridal  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  at  the  distance 
of  three  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  order  to  avoid  these 

■:i  branches,  the  needle  is  to  be  entered  exactly  in  the  equator  of  the  eye. 
;.j  6.  As  soon  as  the  needle  has  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one-fifth 

' of  an  inch,  or  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  lance-shaped  part  of  it  is 
fairly  within  the  choroid,  the  first  period  of  the  operation  is  completed. 

‘Id  Period.  The  second  period  of  the  operation  commences  with 
,;a  double  motion  of  the  needle,  by  which,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  made 
I'to  perform  a quarter  of  a revolution  on  its  axis,  so  that  its  concave 
ii'surbice  comes  to  be  turned  forwards  and  its  convex  surface  back- 
i|  wards,  while  at  the  same  time  its  handle  is  carried  a little  towards 
' the  temple,  and  its  point  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  back  of  the 
lens,  d'he  extent  to  which  it  will  require  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
^ to  reach  the  centre  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  is  shown  at 
: : Fig.  70,  and  it  is  well  to  mark  this  length  on  the  needle  with  a 
■jo-roove,  so  that  the  operator  may  know  when  the  instrument  is 
ipushed  sufficiently  into  the  eye.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  now  to 
lie  raised  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  posterior  hemisphere 
of  the  capsule,  and  by  a repeated  vertical  movement  of  the  instru- 
iment,  the  posterior  hemisphere  is  to  be  divided. 

.3^  Period.  As  soon  as  the  surgeon  considers  the  division  of  the 
;posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  to  be  accomplished,  he  brings 
the  needle  slowly  from  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  crystalline  body, 
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towards  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  and  by  a repeated 
vertical  movement  of  the  instrument,  he  next  divides  that  mem- 
brane, in  its  whole  extent. 

Ath  Period.  The  rest  of  the  operation,  differs  according  as  the 
cataract  is  to  be  dejiressed  or  reclinech 

If  the  operator  chooses  to  depress,  he  elevates  the  point  of  the 
needle  by  lowering  its  handle,  till  the  point  reaches  the  superior 
edge  of  the  lens,  and  then  he  apjdies  its  concave  side  to  the  vertex 
of  the  cataract.  The  handle  is  now  to  be  gradually  elevated,  and 
the  point  depressed;  the  cataract  descends  from  behind  the  pupil ; 
its  course  is  downwards,  and  a little  outwards  and  backwards;  it  is 
to  be  depressed  till  it  is  no  longer  in  sight.  If,  in  effecting  this,  the 
handle  is  raised  much  higher  than  the  horizontal  position,  the  catar- 
act is  ])rcsscd  through  the  retina,  and  vision  extinguished  by  the 
very  attempt  which  is  made  to  restore  it. 

For  the  space  of  a minute  or  two,  the  needle  is  to  be  kept  in  con- 
tact with  the  depressed  cataract.®  Its  point  is  then  to  be  gently 
raised,  the  operator  taking  notice  whether  the  cataract  reascends, 
or  remains  dejiressed.  If  it  reascends,  the  depression  must  be  re- 
])eated. 

In  this  operation,  and  also  in  rcclination,  it,  no  doubt,  would  be 
desirable  that  the  capsule  should  be  displaced  along  with  the  opa(pie 
lens;  but  as  this  is  not  easily  accomplished,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  dividing  it,  leaving  its  shreds 
attached,  through  the  medium  of  the  zonula  Zin- 
nii,  to  the  ciliary  processes.  These  shreds,  be- 
ing highly  elastic,  will  generally  roll  themselves 
up,  and  prove  no  im{)ediment  to  vision,  unless 
inflammation  come  on  and  render  them  opaque, 
in  which  case  they  will  form  a secondary  capsular 
cataract.  Figure  72  shows  the  interior  of  an 
eye,  dissected  by  Dr  D.  W.  Soeminerring,'*  eight  years  and  a half 
after  reclination.  The  lens  had  entirely  disappeared,  a portion  of 
the  Centre  of  the  capsule,  which  had  been  displaced  along  with  the 
lens,  appears  curled  up,  and  lying  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the 
ciliary  body,  while  the  remainder  of  the  capsule  forms  two  transparent 
semilunar  flaps,  retaining  their  natural  situation,  the  one  behind  the 
upper,  and  the  other  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  iris.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  a division  of  the 
capsule,  before  proceeding  to  the  displacement  of  the  lens. 

After  the  displacement  is  accomplished,  and  just  before  with- 
drawing the  needle  from  the  eye,  it  is  proper  to  turn  the  point  of 
the  instrument  towards  the  cornea,  and  to  move  it  three  or  four  times 
round  within  the  pupil,  so  as  to  lacerate  the  capsule,  if  it  had  been 
left  in  situ.  This  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  secondary  cap- 
sular cataract,  and  should  the  lens  reascend,  w'ill  ensure  its  being 
exposed  to  the  dissolving  action  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  ncciUe 
is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  eye,  in  the  same  position,  as  to  its 
surfaces,  in  which  it  was  introduced. 
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If  the  surgeon  prefers  reclination  to  depression,  he  commences  the 
fonrtli  period  of  the  operation  by  raising  the  point  of  the  needle  not 
anore  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
Hens ; he  turns  its  concave  surface  backwards,  and  then  immediately 
I (proceeds  to  recline  the  cataract,  by  moving  the  handle  of  the  instru-  ^ 
j iment  upwards  and  forwards,  while  its  point,  of  course,  passes  down- 
wards and  backwards.  By  this  manipulation,  the  cataract  is  made 
tco  fall  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and  at  the  same  time 
iiownwards  and  a little  outwards.  The  position  of  the  needle  at  the 
*nd  of  reclination,  is  very  different  from  its  position  at  the  end  of 
lejiression.  In  the  latter,  it  is  nearly  horizontal ; in  the  former,  the 
landle  is  pointing  upwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  nearly  in  a line 
with  the  temple  of  the  operator. 

Manner  of  using  the  needle.  1 . This  instrument  is  to  be  held  very 
ightly  in  the  hand,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  easily  in  all  directions. 
Iff  k be  grasped  firmly  by  the  fingers,  the  operator  has  comparatively 
110  power  over  it,  and  is  unable  to  execute  the  delicate  movements  re- 
(ipiired  in  the  operations  of  displacement. 

2.  When  once  the  needle  is  introduced  into  the  eye,  no  part  of 
:he  depression  or  reclination  is  to  be  executed  by  a motion  of  the 
whole  instrument  in  one  direction ; but  the  point  is  always  to  be 
moved  in  one  direction,  and  the  handle  in  another,  so  that  the  needle 
vbrms  a lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  sclerotica  being  the  fulcrum. 
lUpon  this  fulcrum,  the  instrument  ought  to  be  moved  with  the 
|"east  degree  of  pressure  possible,  and  without  any  dragging  of  the 
lye. 

Modifications  of  depression  and  reclination  according  to  varieties  of 
■ataract.  1.  Wlien  the  cataractous  lens  is  friable,  and  breaks  into 
Vagments  under  the  pressure  of  the  needle,,  or  when  soft,  so  that 
It:  ho  needle  passes  through  it,  displacement  ought  to  be  altogether, 
ar  in  a great  measure,  abandoned,  and  the  operation  of  division  im- 
i.nediately  substituted  in  its  room.  The  anterior  hemisphere  of  the 
•apsule  is  carefully  to  be  lacerated,  and  its  central  part,  if  possible, 
destroyed;  the  fragments  of  the  friable  lens  will  often  pass  almost  of 
hemselves  through  the  lacerated  opening,  and  through  the  pupil  into 
he  anterior  chamber,  where  they  will  speedily  be  dissolved.  If  the 
lucleus'of  the  lens,  however,  appears  to  be  hard,  we  have  our  choice 
ither  to  displace  it,  or  leave  it  m situ,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
.queous  humour.  The  pieces  into  which  a soft  gelatinous  lens  may 
•e  divided,  are  not  so  easily  scattered  by  the  application  of  the  needle; 
Liid  in  such  a case,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  too  much,  but  rather 
i onfine  ourselves  to  the  comminution  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of 
I'  he  capsule,  reserving  for  a subsequent  operation  the  division  of  the 
ens  and  dispersion  of  its  fragments. 

Si  2.  If  displacement  be  attempted  in  cases  of  capsulo-lenticular 
y>ataract,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  instant  the  capsule  is 
ppened  with  the  needle,  the  lens  being  in  the  state  of  a fluid,  is 
•oured  into  the  aqueous  humour.  In  a day  or  two,  the  aqueous 
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humour  will  again  be  of  its  natural  transparency,  the  fluid  lens 
having  been  absorbed;  but  unless  something  more  has  been  done  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  than  merely  puncturing  the  capsule, 
vision  will  still  be  interrupted  by  the  capsular  part  of  the  cataract. 

^ VVben  we  observe,  therefore,  that  the  dissolved  lens  is  escaping  into 
the  aqueous  humour,  we  should  endeavour  as  completely  as  this 
state  of  matters  will  allow,  to  lacerate  and  destroy  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule ; and  should  we  find  after  the  absorption 
of  the  dissolved  lens  is  effected,  that  the  central  aperture  in  the 
capsule  is  insufficient,  either  another  attempt  must  be  made  with  the 
needle,  to  clear  away  as  much  of  the  opaque  membrane  as  shall 
secure  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina,  or  the  ca}> 
sule  must  be  extracted  through  a small  incision  of  the  cornea. 

3.  We  sometimes  have  to  do  with  cases  of  cataract,  in  which  the 
edge  of  the  pupil,  in  consequence  of  previous  iritis,  is  partially  or 
completely  adherent  to  the  capsule.  When  the  adhesion  embraces 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  pupil,  to  separate  the  capsule  is 
almost  impossible,®  so  that  as  far  as  the  capsule  is  concerned,  the 
formation  of  a central  opening  in  it  is  all  that  we  should  attempt. 
The  lens  we  displace  or  divide,  according  to  the  estimate  we  are 
led  to  form  of  its  consistence.  When  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  the  capsule  in  one  or  two  points  only,  as 
will  be  rendered  evident  on  bringing  the  iris  under  the  influence  of 
belladonna,  we  endeavour  first  of  all  to  cut  across  the  adhesions  with 
the  edge  of  the  needle,  then  open  up  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  and 
lastly  displace  the  opaque  lens.  Before  withdrawing  the  needle,  the 
central  aperture  of  the  capsule  may  be  enlarged  or  completed,  unless 
we  judge  that  enough  has  already  been  done,  and  that  any  thing 
farther  should  be  left  to  another  operation,  after  an  interval  of  some 
weeks  or  months.  The  cutting  across  of  the  adhesions  between 
the  iris  and  the  capsule,  is  generally  attended  with  some  discharge 
of  blood. 

4.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  cataractous  lens  instantly  re-ascends, 
whenever  the  needle  is  raised  in  order  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
eve.  Such  an  occurrence  has  been  ascribed  to  a greater  degree  of 
adhesion  than  is  natural  between  the  lens  and  capsule,  or  between  the 
capsule  and  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  has  been  designated  elastic 
cataract.  In  this  case,  we  allow  the  lens  to  resume  the  situation 
whence  it  had  been  forced  by  the  application  of  the  needle ; we  then 
carry  the  instrument  over  its  u])per  edge,  and  down  behind  the 
posterior  hemis])here  of  the  capsule;  we  move  it  upwards  and  down- 
wards, so  as  to  destroy  the  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  bring  up  the  needle  from  under  the  cataract  into  the 
posterior  chamber,  and  then  repeat  the  displacement  as  before. 

After-treatment.  1 . Experiments  on  the  degree  of  vision,  recovered 
by  means  of  the  operation,  which  has  just  been  performed,  are  not 
advisable,  as  in  the  endeavours  which  the  patient  makes  to  discover 
the  objects  presented  to  him,  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  necessarily 
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1 ccalled  into  action,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  re-ascension  of 
I tthe  cataract. 

I 2.  The  eyes  are  to  be  shaded  by  means  of  a light  linen  compress, 
lifixed  by  a roller  going  round  the  head,  or  pinned  to  the  night-cap. 

3.  Rest  is  to  be  enjoined,  both  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  head,  for 
>some  days ; the  patient  lying  in  bed,  or  sitting  in  a chair.  The 
rroom  is  to  be  kept  moderately  dark.  The  food  is  to  be  of  an  easily 
lidigested  kind,  not  too  nourishing,  nor  of  such  a sort  as  to  require 
cchewing. 

4.  After  three  or  four  days,  the  eyes  may  be  protected  from  the 
llight  by  a green  bonnet-shade,  but  ought  not  for  eight  or  ten  days 
Monger  to  be  employed  in  examining  objects.  After  this  period, 
tthey  are  gradually  to  be  brought  into  use,  the  patient  taking  care 
tto  avoid  whatever  excites  pain  or  redness  of  the  eyes,  or  gives  rise 
tto  epiphora. 

Accidents  during  or  consequent  to  the  operations  of  displacement. 
11.  One  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  accidents  which  are  apt  to 
ffollow  these  operations,  is  the  formation  of  a small  thrombus  under 
ithe  conjunctiva,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  visible  vessels  of  the 
eeye  having  been  w-ounded  by  the  needle,  a thing  which  may  easily 
tbe  avoided.  Should  such  a thrombus  follow,  it  is  to  be  left  to  itself ; 
tthe  blood  contained  in  it  will  speedily  be  absorbed. 

2.  A small  fungous  excrescence  sometimes  rises  from  the  wound 
nnade  by  the  entrance  of  the  needle  through  the  coats  of  the  eye.  It 
jiniay  he  touched  once  a-day  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
jiif  tills  proves  ineffectual,  with  the  same  substance  in  the  solid  state, 
j 3.  Eftusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is  by  no  means 
•a.  frequent  occurrence  in  the  operations  of  displacement.  Even  when 
:the  iridal  artery  is  divided,  or  the  ciliary  processes  touched,  the 
Vbleeding  generally  tends  more  to  escape  by  the  wound  than  to  flow 
■;into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
'ithat  haemorrhagy  into  the  aqueous  humour,  suddenly  obscuring  the 
lifield  of  operation,  does  occa.'^ionally  occur.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
;the  blood  may  safely  be  left  to  be  removed  by  absorption.  Rarely 
indeed  is  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a feeling  of  pain  or  dis- 
tention, or  render  necessai-y  an  opening  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
with  the  extraction-knife,  for  its  evacuation. 

. 4.  If  the  operator  has  either  entered  the  needle  in  a wrong 

^direction,  or  plunged  it  too  deep  into  the  eye  at  first,  the  point  of 
f^  the  instrument  is  apt  to  be  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  lens,  so 
I that  on  attempting  to  proceed  with  the  operation,  the  whole  cataract 
f moves  forward  towards  the  cornea.  When  the  operator  observes 
I’that  this  is  the  case,  he  must  turn  the  needle  several  times  round 
on  its  axis,  and  withdraw  it  a little,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  lens, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  second  period  of  the  operation,  in  the  usual 
manner. 


It  can  happen  only  from  extreme  carelessness,  or  rudeness  of 
niampulation,  that  in  introducing  the  needle  into  the  posterior 
chamber,  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  choroid,  an  accident  which 
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is  attended  by  considerable  discharge  of  blood  into  the  aqueous 
humour.  In  this  case,  it  is  proper  to  withdraw  the  needle  ami 
postpone  the  operation.  The  iris  if  healthy,  is  not  likely  to  return 
to  its  place,  but  a false  pupil  will  probably  remain  permanently. 

().  It  sometimes  happens,  that  on  attempting  to  depress  or  recline 
the  lens,  it  is  suddenly  tilted  forward  through  the  pupil.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  possible  with  some  difficulty,  to  carry  it 
back  again  to  its  fonner  situation,  and  then  to  displace  it  as  had 
been  intended.  I consider  it  to  be  better  practice,  however,  im- 
mediately to  extract  the  lens.  For  this  purpose,  the  operator 
should  make  a section  of  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea 
with  the  extraction-knife,  and  laying  hold  of  the  lens  with  a hook, 
remove  it  from  the  eye. 

7.  Violent  bilious  vomiting  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  or  dur- 
ing the  first  night  after  the  ojieration,  is  a frequent  consequence  of 
depression  and  reclination.  This  symptom  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes,  as  injury  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  of  the  retina,  at 
the  moment  of  entering  the  needle,  and  pressure  on  the  retina,  or 
laceration  of  it,  from  displacement  rudely  and  ignorantly  performed. 
The  ordinary  means  for  checking  vomiting  are  to  be  adopted, 
especially  small  laudanum  clysters,  frequently  repeated.  Blood- 
letting ought  also  to  be  had  recourse  to,  as  inflammation  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  occur  in  those  cases  where  violent  vomiting  is  excited 
by  the  operation. 

8.  Adhesion  of  the  lids  in  the  morning  is  a usual  occurrence  after 
any  operation  with  the  needle.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  to  an  acrid  watery  discharge,  or  hot  dry  eye. 

9.  Inflammation  of  the  retina  and  of  the  iris  is  to  be  apprehended 
after  the  operations  of  displacement,  especially  when  the  manipula- 
tions have  been  rudely  executed,  the  zonula  Zinnii  separated  from 
its  adhesion  to  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  needle  kept  long  in  the 
eye.  Severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  round  the  orbit,  coming  on  during 
the  night,  is  generally  the  first  symptom  indicative  of  internal  in- 
flammation, after  any  operation  on  the  eye.  The  sclerotica  and 
conjunctiva  become  red,  tlie  colour  of  the  iris  changes,  the  pupil 
contracts,  lymph  is  effused,  the  remnants  of  the  loose  capsule  coalesce, 
and  become  opaque,  vision  is  extremely  indistinct,  and  unless 
proper  means  of  cure  are  adopted,  onyx,  bypojiium,  and  destruction 
of  the  eye,  may  ensue.  Free  blood-letting,  both  general  and  local; 
opium,  internally  and  externally  ; calomel,  so  as  speedily  to  aftect 
the  mouth ; and  belladonna,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  are  the  remedies 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye  is  a 
frequent  consequence  of  depression  or  reclination.  It  is  not  attended 
by  much  pain,  but  prevents  the  eye  from  ever  attaining  a degree  of 
healthiness  sufficient  to  render  it  useful.  The  patient  perhaps  re- 
tains a considerable  degree  of  recovered  sight  for  some  weeks  after 
the  operation,  but  epiphora,  varicose  dilatation  of  the  external  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye,  and  in  general  a contracted,  but  sometimes  a 
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ilJilated  pupil  supervening,  the  sight  becomes  weak,  and  iu  a few 
: iimonths  is  extinguished.  I'he  true  remedy  for  this  state  of  the 
, oorgan  would  be  the  entire  removal  of  the  lens,  which,  lying  in  the 
, vvitreous  humour,  operates  exactly  as  a foreign  substance  would  do 
ian  the  same  situation. 

10.  Amaurosis,  with  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  irregu- 
I barly  dilated  pupil,  haziness  of  the  cornea,  and  varicose  dilatation 
' tof  the  external  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  is  a common  result  of  the 
i ooperations  of  displacement.  If  the  retina  is  pressed  upon  by  a firm 

i liens,  which  has  been  depressed  or  reclined,  insensibility  to  light  is 

ii  tthe  necessary  consequence.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
i aafter  some  days  or  weeks,  the  lens  rises  a little  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
\ iinour,  the  retina  is  thereby  relieved,  and  the  power  of  vision  returns. 
% ^Yet  this  result  does  not  always  follow ; the  lens  may  re-ascend,  and 
I tthe  retina  remain  insensible.  If  the  practitioner  who  has  performed 
5 '.depression  or  reclination,  sees  reason  to  suspect  that  the  very  means 
; which  he  had  adopted  for  restoring  vision,  threaten  to  destroy  it, 
> lihe  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  withdrawing  the  displaced  lens  from 
f tthe  eye  entirely.  Introducing  a bent  needle  through  the  sclerotica, 
ij  :the  cataract  is  to  be  raised  into  its  former  situation,  pressed  forward 
I : through  the  pupil,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  cornea  till  a section 
I iis  made,  a hook  introduced,  and  the  lens  laid  hold  of,  so  that  it  may 
* Ibe  extracted. 

11.  If  a lens,  of  moderate  consistence,  is  stript  of  its  capsule,  and 

i|  depressed  or  reclined,  it  may  dissolve  partially  or  entirely  in  the 
sb vitreous  humour.®  But  if  it  be  displaced,  with  its  capsule  entire,  it 
i will  suffer  no  solution;  even  stript  of  the  capsule,  a hard  lens  may 
3'  remain  unchanged  for  a great  length  of  time.  Figure  73  shows  the 
I interior  of  the  eye  of  a woman,  of  73  years  of  

I age,  in  which  the  lens,  along  with  its  capsule,  was 
^ reclined  by  Dr  Emden.  The  cataract  re-ascend- 

II  ed,  and  three  months  after  the  first  operation,  the 

i reclination  was  repeated.  A segment  of  the 
cataract  always  continued  visible  behind  the  pupil, 
notwithstanding  which  the  patient  saw  well  for 
) 'three  years,  when  she  died.  The  lens,  contained  ^^9-  73. 

I I in  its  capsule,  was  found  entire,  in  the  situation  represented  in  the 
( ■ figure.  Two  blood-vessels  were  observed  running  from  the  ciliary 
\ ' body  into  the  capsule. ^ 

i Beer  saw  a lens,  which  had  been  depressed  thirty  years  before 
\ by  Hilmer,  re-ascend  in  consequence  of  a fall  upon  the  head ; and 
• in  many  instances,  he  had  found  cataracts  on  dissection,  lying  in  the 
i!  'vitreous  humour,  firm,  and  only  slightly  contracted,  the  lenticular 
V I part  bearing  no  marks  of  solution,  and  the  capsular  none  of  macer- 
ation.® 

Re-ascension  of  a depressed  or  reclined  cataract,  is  so  common 
j an  occurrence,  that  some  have  gone  the  length  of  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  displacement,  as  affording  only  a palliative  cure.®  Re- 
ascension may  take  jjlace  at  any  period  after  the  operation,  but  is 
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more  apt  to  happen  within  the  first  fortnight  than  afterwards.  The 
plan  usually  adopted  by  those  who  have  practised  displacement,  has 
been  to  repeat  the  same  operation  after  each  re-ascension,  till  the 
lens  has  fairly  settled  in  the  situation  which  they  assigned  to  it. 
Thus  we  find  Mr  Hey  couching  some  of  his  patients  six  or  seven 
times.'®  I shall  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  of  re- 
ascension, extraction  through  a section  of  about  a third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea  should  be  practised ; but  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  proper  in  all  such  cases,  if  extraction  is  not 
immediately  resolved  upon,  to  wait  for  a few  weeks,  and  watch  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  aqueous  humour  on  the  cataract.  It  is  1 
quite  evident,  that  many  of  the  cures  attempted  by  displacement,  ^ 
and  recorded  as  instances  favourable  to  the  plan  of  couching  in 
preference  to  extracting,  were  actually  accomplished  by  the  dissolu-  ^ 
tion  of  the  lens  after  re-ascension.  Thus,  Mr  Hey  tells  us,  that  in  ; ' 
one  of  his  patients,  “ the  cataract  in  the  left  eye  appeared  again ; f i 
but  in  a few  weeks  it  became  sensibly  wasted.”"  In  a case  operated  'i  ; 
on  by  M.  Lisfranc,  the  lens  re-ascended  next  day  .after  the  opera-  ^ \ 
tion  ; for  six  months  it  underwent  no  apparent  change,  absorption  {' ' 
then  commenced,  and  in  six  weeks  the  third  of  the  lens  disappeared,  J : 
so  that  a considerable  share  of  vision  was  restored. Should  there  [ 
be  no  appearance  of  dissolution  after  some  weeks,  it  will  become  a * • 
question  whether  a repetition  of  displacement  should  be  adopted,  . 
or  an  attempt  made  to  extract  the  cataract.  The  latter  cannot  be  • 
safely  attempted  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  by  a section  of  half  ; 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  else  the  vitreous  humour,  in  con-  i 
sequence  of  what  it  has  suffered  from  the  previous  displacement, 
will  almost  certainly  be  evacuated;  but  the  needle  must  be  employed  i 
to  press  the  cataract  through  the  pupil,  and  a third  p.art  only  of  the  ; : 
circumference  of  the  cornea  opened,  for  its  extraction  with  the  hook.  ‘ 


• Speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  lens  in  those  who  had  been  operated  on  ^ by  • 
depresMon,  and  whose  eyes  he  dissected  after  death,  Daviel  says — ‘ Enfin  il  m cst 
‘ arriv6  de  le  rencontrer  place  entre  la  retine  et  la  choroi'de,  et  ces  deux  niein-  < 
‘ branes  dechirees  en  plusieurs  endroits.’ — Memoires  de  I’Acadeniie  Royalc  dc 
Chirurgie ; 12mo;  Tome  v.  p,  377 ; Paris,  1787. 

^ Betrachtung  iiber  die  bishero  gewdhnlichen  Operationen  des  Staars  ; Niirn- 
berg,  1785. 

3 Guy  de  Chauliac,  who  composed  his  work  on  Surgery  in  1363,  gives  the 
follow’ing  direction  to  the  operator,  regarding  the  time  during  which  he  should 
keep  the  needle  in  contact  with  the  depressed  cataract : — ‘ II  la  tiendra  logee 
‘avec  r eguille  pendant  le  temps  qu’il  faut  mettre  a dire  trois  fois  le  Paler,  ou 
‘ line  fois  le  Miserere.' 

^ Beobachtungen  iiber  die  organischen  Veranderungen  im  Auge  nach  Staaro- 
perationen,  p.  17  ; Frankfurt  am  Main,  1828. 

s Mr  Hey  relates  (Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  82  ; London,  1803,) 
an  interesting  case,  in  which  after  12  operations  with  the  needle,  be  succeeded, 
in  detaching  the  capsule  under  such  circumstances,  and  restored  vision. 

^ Soemmerring’s  Beobachtungen,  pp.  17,  22,  31. 

Ibid.  p.  35. 

y Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  363  ; ien,  1817. 

f Ibid. 
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10  Op.  Cit.  pp.  79  and  81  ; London,  1803. 
•I  Ibid.  p.  77. 

12  Lancette  Fran9aise,  2 Mars  1837. 


SECTION  X EXTRACTION. 

§ 1 . Extraction  through  a semicircular  incision  of  the  Cornea. 

Extraction,  through  an  incision  of  the  cornea,  appears  to  have 
I been  first  practised  as  a regular  method  of  curing  cataract  by 
^Daviel,  a French  navy  surgeon  settled  at  Marseilles,  about  the 
nniddle  of  last  century.  He  confesses  that  he  took  the  hint  of  this 
iraode  of  operating  from  Petit,'  who  in  1708,  opened  the  cornea  to 
lextract  an  opaque  lens  which  had  come  forward  into  the  anterior 
( chamber ; and  that  he  felt  himself  urged  to  devise  some  new  mode 
(of  operating  for  cataract,  by  the  want  of  success  which  he  found  to 
; attend  the  operation  of  couching,  and  the  destruction  of  the  internal 
ttextures  of  the  eye,  disclosed  upon  dissecting  the  eyes  of  those  who 
lhad  undergone  tliis  operation.^ 

Daviel  commenced  his  operation  of  extraction,  by  passing  a small 
llancet  into  the  anterior  chamber,"  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
(cornea.  He  then  enlarged  the  incision,  thus  made,  by  another  in- 
sstrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  former,  but  which,  being  sharp 
(on  the  edges  only,  and  blunt  at  the  point,  could  wdth  less  danger 
tto  the  iris  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber.  He  completed 
tthe  semicircular  section  with  bent  probe-pointed  scissors.  The 
i inconveniences  arising  from  the  employment  of  so  many  instruments 
(were  perceived  and  speedily  remedied  by  Palucci,  La  Faye,  Sharp, 
j'and  others,  who  substituted  a single  knife,  which  being  entered  at 
jtthe  temporal  edge  of  the  cornea,  passed  through  the  anterior  cham- 

I'  iber,  made  its  exit  at  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  either  by 
iits  progressive  motion  or  by  being  pressed  downwards,  completed 
:a  crescentic  incision  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea. 

1 The  operation  of  extraction  divides  itself  into  three  periods.  In 
((the  first,  the  cornea  is  opened  with  the  knife.  In  the  second,  tlie 
(i anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  opened,  or  destroyed.  In  the 
\ I third,  the  exit  of  the  cataract,  or  the  extraction  properly  so  called, 

( is  accomplished.  Some  dexterous  and  experienced  operators  have 
I attempted  to  run  these  different  periods  together;  but  it  is  absolutely 
I ; necessary  to  study  them  individually,  and  it  is  always  safer  to  exe- 
j'Cute  each  of  them  deliberately  and  by  itself. 

I am  not  in  the  habit  of  dilating  the  pupil  by  belladonna,  pre- 
• 'viously  to  performing  extraction;  but  it  is  a practice  which  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  some,  as  they  think  it  tends  to  lessen 
W'the  danger  of  wounding  the  iris  during  the  section  of  the  cornea, 
a renders  the  capsule  more  acc(?ssible  when  it  is  to  be  opened,  aids  in 
a the  easier  exit  of  the  lens,  and,  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  injury  of 
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the  iris  in  these  three  periods  of  the  operation,  diminishes  tlie 
chance  of  subsequent  iritis.®  I believe,  however,  that  after  the 
section  of  the  cornea  is  made,  and  the  aqueous  humour  evacuated, 
the  pupil  does  not  generally  continue  dilated. 

ls<  Period.  In  opening  the  cornea,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
section  be  made  of  sufficient  size,  of  a proper  form,  and  at  a speci- 
fied and  regular  distance  from  the  sclerotica.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  lens  without  hinderance,  and  without 
the  application  of  much  pressure  on  the  eye  ; and  to  permit  of  this, 
the  incision  will  require  to  extend  to  at  least  a half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea.  Mr  Ware  supposes  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  cornea  to  be  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts,  and  states  that 
nine  of  these  should  be  included  in  the  incision.  It  must  be  of  a 
proper  form,  not  angular,  nor  indented,  but  regular,  smooth,  and 
jiarallel  to  the  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  that  it  may  heal,  if  possible, 
by  the  first  intention,  and  leave  no  cicatrice  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  light  into  the  eye.  It  ought  not  to  be  close  to 
the  sclerotica,  for  then  the  iris  is  left  unsupported 
and  is  apt  to  protrude ; neither  ought  it  to  be  far 
from  the  sclerotica,  for  then  the  incision  will  be 
too  small,  {^Fig.  74.)  and  if  an  opaque  cicatrice 
follow,  it  will  impede  the  light  in  its  passage 
towards  the  pupil.  A rim  of  cornea  of  at  least 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  {Fig.  75.) 
should  be  left  between  the  sclerotica  and  the  in- 
cision. Being  thus  fairly  an  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea, it  heals  more  readily  than  if  it  were  close  to 
the  union  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica. 

The  inferior  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea  has  generally  been  chosen  for  the  incision ; 
some,  however,  have  preferred  the  upper  half; 
while  others,  entering  the  knife  on  the  temporal 
side,  45“  above  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the 
cornea,  have  brought  it  out  below  the  equator  on  the  nasal  side,  and 
thus  effected  a semicircular  section,  one-fourth  of  which  is  above 
and  three-fourths  below  the  equator.  The  incision  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  cornea  is  the  most  easily  executed ; and  through  such  an  in- 
cision, the  opening  of  the  capsule  and  the  exit  of  the  lens,  are  ac- 
complished with  the  least  difficulty.  But  if  this  incision  does  not  heal 
by  the  first  intention,  and  especially  if  it  be  prevented  from  healing 
by  a protruding  iris,  then  a broad  unsightly  cicatrice  will  remain, 
very  much  impeding  vision  when  the  patient  looks  downwards,  or 
even  altogether  preventing  it.  From  this  last  objection,  the  incision 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea  is  entirely  exempt.  Even  supposing 
that  it  heals  only  after  suppuration,  and  that  in  consequence  of  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris  through  the  incision,  the  pupil  has  been  dragged 
very  much  upwards,  or  is  entirely  closed  or  hid  behind  the  cicatrice, 
still  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part, 
will  be  left  perfect,  and  by  opening  uj)  an  artificial  pupil  behind  this 
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jpart  of  the  cornea,  the  patient  will  generally  see  as  well  as  if  the 
t eye  had  a natural  pupil.  Through  the  incision  at  the  upper  edge 
i of  the  cornea,  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  effect  the  division  of 
5 ithe  capsule,  and  to  conduct  the  removal  of  the  lens.  Still,  for  the 
1 Treason  just  explained,  this  is  certainly  the  situation  to  be  generally 
( chosen.  If  the  patient  appears  to  have  a particular  difficulty  in 
tturning  the  eye  down,  or  if  the  eye  seems  more  than  ordinarily  irri- 
ttable,  the  lower  edge  is  to  be  preferred. 

Various  forms  have  been  given  to  the  cornea-knife,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  best  is  that  which  is  now  generally  known  as 
IProfessor  Beer’s.  {Fig.  76.)  The  cutting  edge  is  placed 
iat  an  angle  of  about  15°  with  the  back,  which  is  continued 
iin  a straight  line  from  the  handle.  The  point  is  double 
I edged  for  the  length  of  a line  ; the  strength  and  temper 
cof  the  instrument  such  that  the  point  is  unbending.  The 
Iblade  should  be  convex  on  both  surfaces,  so  as  to  be  cap- 
;able  of  exactly  filling  the  wound  it  inflicts.  It  should 
. also  gradually  increase  in  thickness  as  it  does  in  breadth ; 
ibut  it  must  not  be  too  thick,  lest  by  over-pressure  on  the 
caqueous  humour,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  aqueous 
Ihumour  on  the  lens  and  vitreous  body,  the  hyaloid  mem- 
Ibrane  be  forced  to  give  way,  so  that  on  completing  the 
ssection  of  the  cornea,  the  lens  bolts  out  of  the  eye  along 
with  part  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

In  the  farther  description  of  the  operation,  we  shall 
isuppose  that  the  patient  is  seated  on  a chair,  that  it  is 
the  left  eye  which  is  to  be  operated  on,  and  the  upper 
! half  of  the  cornea  which  is  to  be  opened.  The  right 
I eye  being  covered  by  a pledget  and  roller,  the  fingers  of 
• the  assistant  and  operator  are  to  be  applied,  as  has  been 
(directed  at  page  665,  and  especial  care  is  to  be  taken 
■that  the  operator’s  middle  finger  is  so  placed  on  the  car- 
ituncula  lacrymalis  that  the  eye  shall  be  prevented  from 
i I turning  towards  the  nose,  a position,  which,  if  by  inatten- 
' t tion  to  the  rule  here  laid  down,  the  operator  permits,  he 
1 may  find  it  impossible  to  complete  the  section  which  he 
ihas  commenced.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
I cautions  in  the  whole  operation. 

The  patient  is  to  be  informed  that  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  little  pain,  but  requires  perfect  composure 
■ on  his  part,  and  that  he  must  on  no  account  attempt 
squeezing  with  his  eyelids,  but  allow  them  to  be  as  if  he 
' had  no  power  over  them. 

In  making  the  section  of  the  cornea,  the  operator  will 
V I require  to  observe  the  following  rules  : — 

■^1  1 . The  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  entered  on  the  tem- 

■^  1 poral  side  of  the  cornea,  at  the  distance  of  g'jjth  of  an 
inch  from  the  sclerotica.  (See  Fig.  lb.) 
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2.  The  instrument  is  to  be  directed  at  first  perpendicularly  to 
the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  penetrate  into 
the  iris,  in  order  that  the  lamellae  may  be  fairly  punctured,  and  the 
point  of  the  knife  arrive  in  the  anterior  chamber.  If  this  rule  is 
neglected,  and  the  instrument  be  introduced  iu  a direction  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  iris,  it  may  easily  slip  'between  the  lamellae 
of  the  cornea,  and  not  enter  the  anterior  chamber  at  all.® 

3.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  knife  has  penetrated  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  punctuation  of  the 
cornea  {Fig.  77.)  is  performed,  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  to 


be  carried  back  towards  the  temple,  the  flat  surface"  of  the  blade  is 
to  be  held  perfectly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  iris,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  blade  directed  towards  the  point  of  exit  on  the  nasal 
side  ot  the  cornea.  Fixing  his  eye  on  this  point,  which  ought  to  be 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  sclerotica  as  the  point  of  entrance, 
the  operator  carries  the  instrument  cautiously  and  steadily  towards 
it,  neither  too  quickly  nor  too  slowly,  and  turning  the  edge  of  the 
knife  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  but  keeping  it  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  iris.  In  traversing  tlms  the  anterior  chamber,  let  the 
operator  bend  his  ey'e  steadily  on  the  point  of  counter-punctuation; 
if  he  do  so,  the  point  of  the  knife  will  be  sure  to  follow,  M'hereas,  if 
he  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  for  instance,  to 
what  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  doing,  he  may  miss  his  aim,  and  bring 
out  the  instrument  at  a wrong  place.  Having  reached  the  point  of 
exit,  he  still  carries  the  knife  onwards  till  the  counter-punctuation 
{Ftg.  78.)  is  effected.  He  has  now  the  eye  completely  under  his 
control.  The  middle  finger,  which  it  was  so  important  should  rest 
till  now  upon  the  caruncula  lacrynialis,  and  prevent  the  eye  from 
turning  inwards,  may  be  shifted  to  the  lower  lid ; and,  if,  by  the  ‘ 
operator’s  express  desire,  the  assistant  has  been  making  pressure 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  that  pressure  is  to  be  discontinued. 
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4.  The  counter-punctuation  {Fig.  78.)  being  effected,  tbe  section 
of  the  cornea  is  to  be  completed,  simply  by  the  progressive  motion 


cof  the  knife,  till  it  has  cut  itself  out.  In  this  part  of  the  operation, 
ino  pressing  upwards  of  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  allowable,  much  less 
|;:any  sawing  motion,  or  any  dragging  of  the  eye  towards  the  operator. 
['The  handle  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  kept  well  back,  so  that  the 
(extremity  of  the  blade  may  avoid  touching  the  nose  as  it  advances. 
’When  the  incision  is  nearly  completed,  the  operator  cannot  pro- 
ceed too  cautiously.  If  the  aqueous  humour  has  been  entirely  re- 
ttained  till  now,  the  knife  should  be  turned  a little  on  its  axis,  to 
fallow  it  to  escape.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  pressure  of  the  kuife 
luipon  that  fluid,  acting  on  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour,  is  apt  to 
Iburst  the  hyaloid  membrane,  particularly  if  it  is  weak,  as  it  often 
lis  in  old  age,  and  thus  give  rise  to  ejection  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
'The  instant  that  the  section  is  finished,  the  upper  eyelid  is  allowed 
tto  fall,  the  light  admitted  into  the  room  ought  to  be  moderated,  the 
jpatient  is  to  be  assured  that  the  w'orst  of  the  operation  is  over,  and 
; recommended  to  compose  himself. 

Similar  rules  are  to  be  followed,  if  the  incision  is  made  down- 
'wards  or  laterally. 

When  from  the  history  of  the  case,  or  any  particular  symptom, 
t there  is  a likelihood  that  the  hyaloid  is  weak,  or  even  dissolved,  it 
iis  proper  to  stop  before  the  incision  of  the  cornea  is  finished,  with- 
draw the  knife,  and  proceed  to  the  second  period  of  the  operation. 
After  the  capsule  is  opened,  the  small  portion  of  cornea  remaining 
M undivided,  is  to  be  cut  across  with  a probe-pointed  convex-edgeil 
i knife,  or  with  scissors. 

Period.  Various  instruments  have  been  employed  for  opening 
tor  destroying  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  which  is  the 
1 object  of  the  second  period  of  the  operation.  Some  employ  a 
simple  needle,  like  a common  sewing  needle,  fixed  in  a handle,  its 
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point  bent  with  a gentle  sweep,  or  at  a right  angle ; (Fir/.  79.)  and 
with  this  they  make  a single  scratch  through  the  capsule, 
in  general  quite  sufficient  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  lens. 

Others  employ  a lance-shaped  straight  needle,  the  lance- 
shaped part  being  broader  and  shorter  than  that  of  the 
straight  needle  sometimes  used  for  depression.  The 
edges  of  this  instrument  are  sharp,  and  one  of  them  being 
turned  against  tbe  capsule,  this  membrane  is  divided  by 
several  oblique  incisions  running  from  right  to  left,  ami 
crossed  by  as  many  running  from  left  to  right,  so  that  the 
capsule  is  reduced  to  a number  of  small  lozenge-shaped 
portions,  some  of  which  probably  come  away  with  the 
lens,  but  which,  if  left  in  the  eye,  cannot  again  unite  to 
form  a capsular  cataract.  The  latter  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory, the  former  the  easier  mode  of  opening  the  capsule. 

The  patient  being  directed  to  look  down  towards  his 
nose,  the  operator  with  his  left  thumb  raises  the  upper 
eyelid.  He  then  introduces  the  instrument  behind  the 
loose  flap  of  the  cornea,  with  its  convexity  foremost,  as  far 
as  the  pupil;  the  point  or  cutting  edge  is  turned  round  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  capsule;  the  division  of  that 
membrane  is  eflected,  as  has  already  been  stated,  by  one 
or,  by  several  incisions.  If  one  incision  only  is  made,  it 
should  extend  completely  across  the  anterior  hemisphere 
of  the  capsule;  the  instrument  is  now  cautiously  withdrawn, 
with  its  convexity  foremost,  to  prevent  it  from  catching 
in  the  iris  or  cornea;  and  the  lids  are  again  permitted  to 
close.  The  patient  ought  here  to  be  cautioned  not  to 
squeeze  the  lids  together,  but  merely  to  keep  them  shut, 
as  if  he  were  asleep. 

3d  Period.  If  gentle  pressure  were  exercised  upon 
the  eyeball,  during  the  second  period  of  the  operation, 
and  continued  after  withdrawing  the  instrument  with 
wdiich  the  capsule  was  divided,  the  lens  would  immediate- 
ly follow.  The  experienced  operator  may  run  in  this  way 
the  second  and  third  periods  together,  but  those  who  have 
not  operated  frequently,  will  And  it  advantageous  to  pause 
for  a few  minutes  before  proceeding  to  the  third  period. 

It  is  usual  to  have  the  curette,  scoop,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
David’s  spoon,  attached  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  handle 
ill  which  is  fixed  the  needle  for  opening  the  capsule.  Holding,  then, 
the  curette  in  the  hand  w'hich  formerly  held  the  knife  and  the  needle, 
the  operator,  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  raises  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  directing  the  patient  again  to  look  down  towards  his 
nose,  presses  gently  and  continuedly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-' 
ball.  The  pupil  is  seen  to  dilate,  the  superior  edge  of  the  lens 
advances  through  the  pupil,  the  whole  lens  passes  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  with- 
out any  other  interference,  in  general,  or  any  other  means  of  extrac- 
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don  being  employed,  tlian  a continuance  of  moderate,  not  forcible, 
pressure  on  the  upper  j)art  of  the  eyeball.  The  curette  is  used  to 
jassist  the  extraction,  only  if  the  lens  appears  to  be  arrested  between 
tdie  lips  of  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  or  if  it  appears  to  be  falling  in 
jpieces. 

The  patient  should  now  be  desired  again  to  close  his  eyes  as  if 
ihe  were  asleep,  while  the  operator,  having  received  the  lens  on  his 
f’linger  nail,  examines  whether  it  is  entire. 

\Vlien  the  patient  has  recovered  a little  from  the  confusion  arising 
I'from  the  admission  of  light  into  the  eye,  he  may  turn  himself  round 
.•an  his  chair,  so  that  his  back  shall  be  towards  the  window ; and  the 
ssurgeon,  holding  up  his  hand  at  the  distance  of  about  1 8 inches  from 
^ tlhe  patient’s  face,  may  desire  him  to  open  a little  the  eye  from  which 
tlhe  cataract  has  been  removed,  the  other  eye  being  still  covered 
with  the  pledget  and  roller,  and  to  say  whether  he  sees  any  thing, 
lit  were  better,  in  some  respects,  to  dispense  with  this ; but  the 
jpatient  who  submits  to  extraction,  knows  that  such  experiments  are 
made  and  expects  them,  and  if  put  to  bed  without  having  ascertained 
vwhat  degree  of  vision  he  is  likely  to  recover  by  the  operation,  is  apt 
(to  get  anxious,  and  to  make  trials  of  his  own,  which  may  be  much 
itnore  detrimental. 

The  patient  is  now  to  turn  again  towards  the  light.  The  oper- 
iiator  with  his  thumb  repeatedly  and  gently  rubs  the  upper  eye- 
llid  over  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  raises  the  lid,  and  rapidly  ex- 
aamines  the  appearance  of  the  pupil  and  the  state  of  the  flap  of  the 
<cornea.  If  the  pupil  is  circular  and  clear,  and  the  edges  of  the  in- 
cision of  the  cornea,  accurately  in  contact,  he  desires  the  patient  to 
look  upwards,  and  then  immediately  to  elose  his  eyes,  informing  him 
; at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  not  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  open 
'.them  till  he  is  desired  to  do  so,  but  to  keep  them  elosed,  without 
>squeezing  the  lids  together,  and,  in  fact,  exactly  as  if  be  were  asleep. 
A strip  of  court-plaister,  about  an  inch  long  and  a quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  is  now  to  be  applied  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  lid  to 
the  middle  of  the  lower,  both  over  the  eye  which  has  been  operated 
■on,  and  over  the  other.  The  eye  is  thus  protected  from  the  intru- 
ll'sion  of  foreign  matters,  the  patient  is  prevented  from  using  it,  and 
I the  eyelids  are  made  gently  to  compress  and  close  the  wound  of  the 
I cornea.  A light  roller,  with  a fold  of  linen  attached  to  it,  is  put 
i round  the  head,  the  fold  hanging  down  over  the  eyes. 

I Modifications  of  extraction  according  to  varieties  of  cataract^  and 
f .peculiar  states  of  the  eye.  1.  In  cases  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataract, 


^ it  is  proper  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  the  capsule  as  well  as  of  the 
I lens.  Some  do  this  before,  others  after  the  lens  is  removed. 

The  cornea  being  opened  in  the  usual  way,  we  may  endeavour 


with  the  needle  to  divide  the  capsule  circularly,  as  near  the  edge  of 
the  pupil  as  the  instrument  can  be  applied  without  injuring  the  iris. 
The  part  of  the  capsule  included  within  the  circular  division  may 
sometimes  be  brought  away  on  the  point  of  the  needle;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  extracted  by  means  of  a pair  of  small 
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forceps,  {Fig.  26,  p.  208)  and  then  the  lens  is  to  be  removed  as  in 
ordinary  cases.  This  is  the  mode  recommended  l)y  Mr  Ware. 

Beer,  on  the  other  hand,  first  extracted  the  lens,  and  then 
attempted  to  remove  the  shreds  of  the  opa([ue  capsule,  hy  means  of 
the  hooked  forceps.  This  instrument  is  to  he  introduced  through 
the  incision  of  the  cornea  and  through  the  pu])il,  opened  so  as  to 
receive  one  of  the  shr(>ds,  and  shut  so  as  to  hold  it  without  any  ; 
possibility  of  its  escaping.  Then  with  a sudden  twitch,  the  shred  ‘ 
is  to  be  extracted ; and  this  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the 
shreds  are  removed.  v 

2.  We  sometimes  know  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  the  J 
posterior  hemis])here  of  the  capside  is  opatpie ; or  immediately  after  i 
the  lens  is  removed,  we  observe  that  there  still  remains  an  opacity, 
impeding  vision.  If  w'e  are  satisfied  that  this  opacity  consists  neither 
in  opaque  shreds  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  capsule,  nor  in  some  < 
])ortion  of  the  soft  exterior  substance  of  the  lens  retained  in  the  eye, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule 
in  a cataractous  state.  Perha})S  the  better  plan  in  such  a case, 
would  be  to  allow  the  eye  to  recover  from  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  by  a subsequent  operation  with  the  needle,  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  opaque  membrane  out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  Some, 
however,  have  recommended  that  we  should  immediately  proceed  to 
destroy,  and  if  possible,  to  remove  the  j)osterior  half  of  the  capsule. 
This  they  have  attempted  by  means  of  a needle,  of  wdiich  one  of  the 
edges  forms  a hook  or  barb,  so  that  it  enters  easily  through  the 
membrane  in  question,  and  being  then  turned  one  quarter  round  on. 
its  axis  and  suddenly  withdrawal,  brings  along  wath  it  a portion  of 
the  diseased  capsule.  This  manipulation  is  to  be  repeated,  till  at 
least  a considerable  ajierture  is  formed  for  the  transmission  of  light 
into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  an  object  which  will  scarcely  be  ' 
effected  wathout  some  loss  of  vitreous  humour. 

Accidents  during  or  after  extraction.  1.  The  spirting  out  of  the 
aqueous  humour  before  the  counter-punctuation  of  the  cornea  is 
effected,  is  one  of  the  most  common  accidents  during  the  first  period 
of  extraction.  The  iris,  in  consequence  of  losing  its  usual  support, 
immediately  falls  forward,  and  getting  under  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
will  lie  cut  across,  if  the  section  is  pursued  without  pushing  back 
the  iris  into  its  place.  This  must  be  attempted  by  applying  the 
point  of  the  forefinger  on  the  cornea,  over  the  entangled  part  of  the 
iris,  and  pressing  the  cornea  against  the  blade  of  the  knife.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure,  the  iris  will  sometimes  instantly  retract, 
and  resume  its  natural  position.  The  finger  being  kept  on  the 
cornea,  to  prevent  the  iris  again  falling  forwards,  the  knife  is  to  be 
carried  quickly  across  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  counter-punc- 
tuation effected.  This  once  accomplished,  there  is  no  farther 
<langer  of  the  iris  falling  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  sec- 
tion is  to  be  completed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  iris  does  not  retire  on  pressure  of  the  cornea,  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted.  The  common  extraction  knife  being  with- 
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drawn,  Mr  Guthrie’s  double-knife,  one  of  the  blades  of  which  is 
blunt,  and  the  other  sliarp-pointed,  may  be  introduced  through  the 
•aperture  which  has  already  been  made,  and  pushed  cautiously  through 
the  anterior  chamber  to  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  sharp- 
!])ointed  blade  is  now  to  be  pressed  forward  so  as  to  effect  the  coun- 
I • ter-punctuation,  and  the  incision  finished  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
idouble  knife  is  not  at  hand,  a probe-pointed  knife  may  be  used  in- 
liii-stead,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea,  an  open- 
|i'ing  may  be  made  over  its  extremity  with  another  knife  so  as  to  allow 
|;;dt  to  come  through,  after  which  the  incision  is  to  beffnished  exactly 
liiin  the  same  way  as  if  the  sharp-pointed  knife  only  had  been  em- 
|:)ployed. 

I Sometimes  it  may  be  better,  when  the  aqueous  humour  has  spirted 
I tout  on  making  the  punctuation,  to  withdraw  the  knife,  and  defer  the 
I operation  till  a future  day. 

I 2.  Wdien  the  point  of  the  knife  reaches  the  nasal  edge  of  the 
I cornea,  the  operator  occasionally  iinds  it  difficult  to  bring  it  through, 
I in  which  case  he  may  derive  advantage  from  pressing  the  cornea 
i.iagainst  the  knife  with  his  finger-nail.  In  other  instances,  the  point 
|tof  the  knife  is  seen  to  bend  to  one  side,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
^perform  the  counter-punctuation  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  this 
ins  the  case,  the  knife  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  post- 
]'poned ; or  the  cornea  may  be  opened  on  the  nasal  side  with  another 
iknife,  and  then  the  knife,  which  is  already  across  the  anterior 
I chamber  may  be  carried  through  the  opening,  and  the  section  com- 
pleted. Mr  Guthrie’s  double-knife  may  also  be  useful  in  such  a 
case. 

3.  Should  the  point  of  the  knife,  instead  of  being  brought  out 
through  the  cornea  at  the  proper  place  for  the  counter-punctuation, 

• appear  ready  to  penetrate  through  the  scleroticii,  it  must  be  cau- 
tiously withdrawn  a little,  and  then  pushed  through  the  cornea  at 
•ithe  distance  of  ^'jjth  of  an  inch  from  the  nasal  edge. 

4.  Too  small  a section  of  the  cornea  is  a very  frequent  occur- 

• fence,  in  consequence  of  the  operator  bringing  out  the  knife  at  too 
tgreat  a distance  from  the  nasal  edge,  and  perhaps  considerably 
■ above  the  equator,  of  the  cornea.  In  this  case,  the  incision  must 
! be  enlarged  to  a semicircle.  There  is  no  practice  more  apt  to  prove 
' Fatal  to  vision,  than  that  of  forcing  the  lens  through  a small  section. 

Toss  of  vitreous  humour,  severe  pressure  upon  the  iris,  and  destruc- 
:ive  inflammation  are  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded. 

The  enlargement  is  generally  effected  by  the  aid  of  Daviel’s 
scissors,  of  which  there  are  two  pairs.  The  one  is  so  bent  that  it 
i “Serves  for  dividing  the  temporal  side  of  the  right  cornea  and  nasal 
' fide  of  the  left,  while  the  other  pair  serves  for  the  temporal  side  of 
; "he  left  cornea  and  nasal  side  of  the  right.  On  tlie  supposition  that 
] :he  incision  is  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  I'icj.  80  represents 

• he  latter  pair.  Rarely  will  the  incision  require  to  bo  enlarged  at 
’ \ noth  extremities ; but  upon  no  account  is  the  operator  to  proceed  to 
‘ 5 die  second  and  third  periods  of  extraction,  if  he  is  conscious  that  the 
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section  of  the  cornea  is  less  than  a semicircle.  Standing  behind  the 
patient,  and  resting  the  scissors  on  the  hack  the  of  linger  which 
raises  the  upper  eyelid,  the  surgeon  opens  them  a little,  and 
passes  the  one  blade  behind  the  middle 
of  the  flap  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  while  the  other  remains  ex- 
ternal to  the  cornea.  The  instrument 
is  then  to  be  carried  close  to  the  tem- 
poral or  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  with  a 
single  stroke,  the  incision  is  to  be  en- 
larged to  the  requisite  dimensions. 

The  part  divided  by  the  scissors  is 
not  so  apt  to  heal  by  the  first  intention 
as  that  which  is  divided  by  the  knife ; on 
the  contrary,  the  edges  of  the  part 
divided  by  the  scissors  are  liable  to  swell, 
inflame,  gape,  and  allow  the  iris  to  pro- 
trude. Some  therefore  try  a knife,  but 
this  is  not  so  convenient  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose. 

5.  Some  operators  make  it  a constant 
practice  not  to  complete  the  section  of 
the  cornea  with  the  usual  extraction 
knife,  but  to  withdraw  that  instrument 
when  the  incision  is  nearly  finished, 
and  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the 
cornea  with  the  scissors,  or  with  a small 
probe-pointed  knife.  Some  prefer  a 
knife  with  a convex,  and  others  one  with 
a concave  edge.  This  practice  is  de- 
cidedly proper,  when  the  operator  ob- 
serves that  he  has  unfortunately  so 
directed  the  edge  of  the  knife  first  em- 
ployed, that  if  he  continues  to  press  it  onwards,  tlie  incision  will 
probably  extend  beyond  the  cornea,  and  divide  the  iris  or  sclero- 
tica. When  he  sees  that  this  is  likely  to  happen,  he  should  by  all 
means  withdraw  the  knife,  and  complete  the  incision  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

Some  advise  the  same  practice  on  another  ground,  and  one  of 
unquestionable  importance.  They  tell  us,  that  it  is  just  as  the  last 
portion  of  the  cornea  is  divided,  in  the,  usual  method,  that  the 
hyaloid  is  apt  to  be  burst,  and  the  vitreous  humour  to  be  ejected ; 
and  to  prevent  this,  they  recommend  the  knife  to  be  withdrawn,  the 
second  period  of  the  operation  to  be  performed,  and  then  the  inci- 
sion finished  with  the  scissors  or  a small  probe-pointed  knife. 

6.  The  iris  is  apt  to  be  wounded  in  different  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  pricked  in  making  the  punctuation,  it  may 
fall  before  the  knife  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  anterior  chamber, 
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it  may  be  transfixed  in  attempting  the  counter-punctuation,  and  lacer- 
ated during  the  process  of  opening  the  capsule,  or  in  withdrawing  the 
needle  employed  for  this  purpose.  Incisions  are  thus  made  in  the 
iris,  and  sometimes  a piece  of  it  is  fairly  cut  out,  especially  when  it 

i falls  before  the  knife,  and  the  operator,  unsuccessful  in  pressing  it 

: back,  continues  the  incision.  A cut  into  the  iris  generally  forms  a 

: permanent  false  pupil.  If  it  be  the  edge  of  the  natural  pupil  which 
j is  cut  into,  or  if  a portion  of  the  iris,  including  the  edge  of  the 
•j  pupil,  be  removed,  we  have,  after  the  case  recovers,  a large,  irre- 
li  gular  pupil,  which,  though  it  looks  ill,  does  not  materially  affect 
ij  vision. 

7.  When  the  operator,  proceeding  to  the  third  period  of  extrac- 
5,  tion,  makes  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball,  but  observes 
^ that  notwithstanding  this,  the  cataract  does  not  advance  through  the 
ij  expanding  pupil,  he  ought  to  desist,  and  ask  himself  whether  the 
section  of  the  cornea  be  of  the  proper  size,  and  whether  he  has 

ii  reason  to  think  that  he  has  in  a sufficient  manner  opened  the  capsule. 
Il  If  the  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  well  founded,  then  merely  by 
h waiting  a few  minutes,  rubbing  the  eye  gently  through  the  medium 
ii  of  the  upper  lid,  moderating  the  light  still  more  than  has  been  done, 

and  repeating  the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball,  the  len^ 
ii  will  probably  advance,  and  make  its  exit  in  the  usual  way.  But  if 
b the  smallness  of  the  section  be  the  cause  of  the  cataract  not  coming 

O 

|!  forward,  the  section  must  be  enlarged ; or  if  the  capsule  has  been 
f imperfectly  divided,  the  second  period  of  the  operation  must  be  re- 
«:  peated.  Pressure  is  then  to  be  employed  as  before,  when,  in 
j;  general,  the  cataract  will  advance.  The  pressure  must  be  at  once 
ji  moderate  and  sufficient.  If  it  is  too  forcible,  the  hyaloid  membrane 
is  very  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  vitreous  humour  to  be  ejected 
before  the  lens.  If  from  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the 
i pressure  be  too  light,  or  too  soon  relaxed,  the  lens  may  not  advance, 

iand  the  operator  will  distress  himself  with  imaginary  difficulties. 
Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  sufficient, 

1 the  capsule  sufficiently  opened,  and  due  pressure  made,  without  the 
liens  advancing.  This  arises  from  an  unnatural  adhesion  between 
tthe  lens  and  the  capsule,  and  is  to  be  remedied  in  the  following 
I manner.  The  operator  is  to  continue  the  pressure  till  the  upper 
■ji  (edge  of  the  lens  appears  in  view,  he  is  then  to  introduce  a thin 
’I  : sharp  curette  through  the  pupil,  and  behind  the  lens,  and  by  the 
I ; motion  of  this  instrument  from  right  to  left,  to  separate  the  capsule 
if  with  the  lens  enclosed,  from  the  hyaloid  membrane.  A hook  is 
<1  then  to  be  introduced,  and  the  lens  and  capsule  extracted.  This 
I will  scarcely  be  effected  without  some  discharge  of  vitreous  humoiir, 
i but  certainly  less  risk  attends  this  mode  of  procedure  than  that  of 
‘ forcing  out  the  cataract,  under  such  circumstances  by  continued’ 
pressure. 

8.  The  lens  falling  in  pieces  at  the  moment  of  extraction,  part  of 
- it  may  remain  behind  the  pupil.  In  this  case,  if  the  operator  rubs 
■ ‘ the  eye  gently  through  the  medium  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  opens 
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the  eye,  he  will  generally  find  that  the  fragments  have  advanced  I 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  They  will  readily  escape  on  raising  the^ 
flap  ot  the  cornea  with  the  curette.  Any  small  particles  which  may  ! 
he  left  will  dissolve  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  on  cxandning  the  eye,  four  or  five  days 
after  the  operation,  we  find  the  patient  does  not  see  so  well  as  he 
did  immediately  after  it  was  performed,  and  that  the  jiupil,  which , 
then  seemed  clear,  is  now  opaque.  If  there  has  been  no  pain  nor' 
other  signs  of  inflammation,  this  opacity  is  probably  owing  to  some  I 
portion  of  the  lens  which  had  remained  concealed  in  the  edge  of  thei 
capsular  cavity,  or  to  that  effusion  of  unorganized  lenticular  sub- 
stance, dignified  by  some  experimenters  on  the  lower  animals  with  J 
the  name  of  reyeneration  of  the  lens,  and  which  will  clear  away  in 
the  course  of  a week. 

9.  An  escape  of  vitreous  humour  may  take  place  before,  along  j 
with,  or  after  the  exit  of  the  lens.  This  accident  may  arise  from . 
one  or  other  of  a variety  of  causes ; such  as,  immoderate  external 
pressure  on  the  eye ; ])ressure  with  too  small  a section  of  the  cornea, 
or  an  imperfect  division  of  the  capsule;  spasm  of  the  recti  or  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum ; undue  pressure  on  the  interior  of  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  too  great  thickness  of  the  knife,  or  retention  of  the 
aipieous  humour  during  the  whole  of  the  first  period  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  much  mone  frequently  the  result  of  weakness  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane  from  age  or  from  disease,  than  of  any  other 
cause.  When  the  eye  is  known  to  have  been  glaucomatous  before 
becoming  affected  with  cataract,  or  when  the  subject  is  advanced  in 
life,  and,  in  the  ophthalmological  sense,  arthritic,  we  may  expect  to 
meet  with  a dissolved  state  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  If  we  operate 
by  extraction  in  such  cases,  and  at  once  extend  our  incision  to  a 
semicircle,  we  may  lay  our  account  with  an  ejection  of  vitreous 
humour. 

If  the  capsule  has  been  opened  in  a previous  operation  through 
the  sclerotica,  with  the  view,  for  example,  of  softening  a hard 
cataract  previously  to  attempting  to  divide  it,  or  if  displacement  has 
been  ineffectually  performed,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  extrac- 
tion, he  will  almost  to  a certainty  encounter  a dissolved  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  of  course  an  evacuation  of  vitreous  humour. 

If  the  escape  of  vitreous  humour  commences  before  the  lens  has 
been  removed,  no  farther  pressure  must  be  made  on  the  eye,  but  a 
hook  is  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  cataract,  which  is 
to  be  withdrawn  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  eye  is  then  to  be 
shut,  and  gently  rubbed  for  some  time  through  the  medium  of  the 
upper  lid,  in  order  to  replace  the  iris,  which  is  very  apt,  when  there 
has  been  any  escape  of  vitreous  humour,  to  protrude  through  the 
wound  of  the  cornea. 

It  not  unfrcquently  happens,  that  the  instant  the  section  of  the 
cornea  is  completed,  the  lens  is  ejected  with  violence,  along  with  a 
quantity  of  vitreous  humour.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur,  u 
the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  is  short,  so  that  they  require  to  be  a 
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'.good  deal  dragged,  and  of  course  the  eyeball  is  considerably  press- 
f ed  upon  by  the  fingers  of  the  assistant  and  of  the  operator,  to  allow 
tthe  eyeball  to  be  sufficiently  exposed.  In  this  case,  also,  we  must 
< endeavour,  by  gentle  continued  friction,  to  replace  the  iris,  and 
Ibring  the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  cornea  clyse  together. 

The  same  practice  is  to  be  followed,  if  the  evacuation  of  vitreous 
I humour  occurs,  as  it  sometimes  does  suddenly,  when  we  direct  the 
1 patient  to  look  at  any  object  held  before  him,  after  the  removal  of 
tthe  cataract.  In  this  case,  the  turning  of  the  eye  by  its  muscles, 

I seems  to  cause  the  accident. 

In  general,  after  a loss  of  vitreous  humour,  the  cornea  heals  more 
islow'ly  than  usual,  the  cicatrice  is  broader,  the  pupil  not  unfre- 
(quently  distorted,  and  vision  less  perfect.  The  danger  resulting 
Ifrom  this  accident,  arises,  within  certain  limits,  not  so  much  from 
itlie  loss  of  vitreous  humour  directly,  as  from  the  gaping  state  in 
which  the  wound  of  the  cornea  is  left,  the  hyaloid  membrane  pro- 
Ibably  hanging  through  it,  keeping  it  from  uniting,  and  causing  the 
I eye  to  inflame.  If  only  a fifth  or  even  a fourth  of  the  vitreous 
1 humour  is  lost,  vision  may  not  be  materially  affected.  If  a third  is 
! lost,  we  cannot  calculate  on  distinct  vision.  If  more  than  a third 
iis  evacuated,  the  pupil  generally  closes,  and  the  eyeball  shrinks  to 
; a small  size.  Occasionally  it  happens,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 

• of  even  a moderate  quantity  of  vitreous  humour,  that  the  pupil 
I dilates,  and  the  eye,  although  previously  sensible  to  light  and 

shade,  is  found  on  recovery  from  the  operation,  to  be  completely 
i amaurotic. 

10.  As  the  patient  closes  his  eye,  after  the  exit  of  the  cataract, 
I the  flap  of  the  cornea  sometimes  turns  dowm.  It  must  immediately 
I be  pressed  up  into  its  place,  by  means  of  the  scoop. 

11.  It  sometimes  happens,  immediately  after  the  exit  of  the  lens, 

■ that  the  cornea  sinks  backwards,  and  presents  a deep  concavity,  in- 
stead of  its  natural  convexity.  It  is  essential  to  remedy  this  mal- 
position, as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  cornea,  when  the 

• aqueous  humour  comes  to  be  re-secreted,  will  resume  its  proper 
' direction.  If  it  does  not,  protrusion  of  the  iris,  and  destructive  in- 
flammation, are  likely  to  ensue.  It  is,  in  general,  easy  to  remedy 
the  unnatural  state  of  the  cornea,  by  introducing  the  scoop  behind 
it,  and  pressing  the  centre  of  it  gently  towards  us. 

I M.  Maunoir,  in  a case  of  this  sort,  was  led  to  adopt  a different 
i practice. 

: Case  273.  — Having  performed  extraction  upon  a man,  of  82  years  of  age,  he 

I j perceived,  to  his  regret,  that  although  the  pupil  was  perfectly  black,  and  the  iris 
uninjured,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye  were  not  replenished, 
! the  cornea  became  sunk  and  wrinkled,  a few  bubbles  of  air  penetrated  into  the 
1 anterior  chamber,  and  the  patient  had  no  vision.  In  these  circumstances,  M. 

Maunoir  sent  immediately  for  some  distilled  water,  warmed  it,  placed  the  patient 
ion  his  back,  and  poured  the  water  round  the  eye.  He  then  opened  the  eyelids, 
I : and  raised  the  flap  of  the  cornea.  The  water  penetrated  into  the  aqueous  cham- 
I 1 bers,  the  wrinkles  of  the  cornea  disappeared,  and  its  convexity  was  restored.  Hav- 
I : ing  kept  the  eyeshut  for  some  minutes,  he  then  directed  the  patient  to  open  it,  and 
f ' found  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  patient  distinguished  all  the  ob- 
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jects  preseiited  to  hiiOj  as  well  as  after  the  most  successful  operation.  A slight  u 
pain  was  felt  from  the  introduction  of  the  water,  but  went  off  in  a short  time.  V 
Ihe  eye  healed  without  difficulty,  and,  when  opened  a week  after  the  operation,  ^ 
it  was  free  from  swelling  and  inflammation  ; the  cornea  was  perfectly  united,  s 
but  the  pupil  was  a little  obscure,  and  the  patient  complained  that  he  did  not  see  | 
so  well  as  immediately  after  the  operation.  Six  days,  however,  after  the  bandage  • 
was  removed,  the  dimness  of  the  pupil  was  much  diminished,  the  sight  grew  ; 
stronger  from  day  to  day,  and  no  doubt  was  entcrttiined  that  the  patient  would  '■ 
soon  be  able  to  read  common  j)rint.<>  | 

The  practice  in  this  case  must  be  regarded  more  as  a feat,  show’-  | 
ing  what  the  eye  will  bear,  than  an  example  to  be  followed  in  | 
similar  circumstances.  A bubble  of  air,  getting  behind  the  cornea,  | 
which  appears  partly  to  have  led  M.  Maunoir,  to  think  of  filling  the  I 
aqueous  chambers  with  water,  is  an  accident  of  no  moment.  If  it  | 
does  not  disappear  on  rubbing  the  eye  gently,  it  may  be  left.  * 

1 2.  Immediately  after  the  lens  has  escaped  from  the  eye,  the  iris,  ^ 
may  become  involved  in  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  or  protruded  1. 
through  it.  If  there  is  no  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour,  this  ac-  i 
cident  is,  in  general,  very  easily  remedied,  merely  by  rubbing  the  V 
eye  for  a little  through  the  medium  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  sud-  ! 
denly  exposing  it  to  the  light.  Should  this  not  succeed,  we  may 
endeavour  to  press  the  iris  into  its  place  with  the  curette,  following 
up  this  with  rubbing  of  the  eye  as  before ; and  should  this  also  fail,  , 
a small  snip  may  be  made  in  the  protruding  portion  of  iris,  when  it 
will  often  return  almost  of  itself  into  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  which  w’as  lodged  behind  it,  draining  away. 

It  is  very  different  with  a protrusion  of  the  iris  w'hich  is  apt  to 
take  place  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  or  later,  and 
which,  though  often  attributed  to  some  accidental  blow  on  the  eye, 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  improper  attempts  which 
he  may  have  made  to  use  the  eye,  ought,  1 am  convinced,  to  be 
ascribed,  in  general,  rather  to  the  supervention  of  undue  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cornea,  and  of  inflammation  within  the  eye,  than  to  any  ; 
mere  mechanical  cause.  Not  denying  that  this  protrusion  is  favour-  j 
ed  by  making  the  incision  too  close  to  the  sclerotica,  it  appears  to  be 
much  more  frequently  the  consequence  of  too  small  a section  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  lens  had  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  eye  with  force. 

This  protrusion  of  the  iris  does  not  take  place  suddenly,  \^e 
first  of  all  observe  the  wound  gaping  a little,  and  its  edges  white, 
swollen,  and  everted.  Next,  the  iris  begins  to  show  itself  between  . 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  as  the  aqueous  humour  accumulates  behind 
it,  this  slaphyloma  iridis  increases.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
truding portion  of  the  iris  inflames,  and  is  united  by  effused  lymph 
to  the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  redden,  the  discharge  of  tears  is  frequent  and  irritating,  | 
the  patient  feels  as  if  some  foreign  substance  of  considerable  bulk 
were  lodged  beneath  the  eyelids,  the  eye  and  supra-orbital  region 
become  painful,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  the  pulse  quick.  I he 
protrusion  is  apt  to  be  increased,  if  the  patient  is  affected  with 
cough. 

No  direct  attempt  need  be  made  to  reduce  the  protruding  portion 
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'!>f  the  iris.  Snipping  it  off  with  the  scissors,  however,  can  do  no 
uiann,  and  is  the  practice  I would  recommend.  A vein  of  the  arm 
)jught  to  be  opened,  once,  and  again,  if  necessary  ; leeches  are  to 
oe  applied  liberally  round  the  eye,  and  a blister  behind  the  ear. 
TThe  bowels  should  be  acted  on  by  a brisk  purgative,  and  calomel 
iwith  opium  administered  till  the  mouth  is  affected.  These  are  the 
most  likely  means  to  abate  the  inflammatory  action  upon  which  the 
pirotrusion  appears  to  depend.  If  the  protruding  ])iece  of  iris  has 
aot  been  snipt  off,  belladonna  is  at  first  to  be  avoided,  as  rather 
xending  to  favour  the  protrugion  ; but  after  the  iris  is  united  to  the 
reomea,  belladonna  aids  in  approximating  the  edges  of  the  wound  of 
tlhe  cornea,  by  causing  the  protruding  portion  of  the  iris  to  contract. 
IFrom  day  to  day,  the  protrusion  ought  to  be  touched  with  a sharpen 
fid  pencil  of  lunar  caustic. 

A broad  cicatrice  of  the  cornea,  with  a dragging  of  the  pupil 
kowards  the  cicatrice  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  accident, 
esven  when  the  most  appropriate  means  of  cure  are  had  recourse  to. 
TThe  pupil  may  be  so  much  distorted,  as  to  be  completely  hid  be- 
hhind  the  cicatrice,  with  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  very  much  on  the 
tstretch,  a state  of  matters  which  still  affords  a tolerable  chance  of 
wision  being  restored,  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  In 
imore  unfortunate  cases,  however,  the  inflammation  is  so  severe  and 
eextensive,  and  is  prolonged  for  such  a length  of  time,  before  the 
fprolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  shrinks  and  the  cornea  unites,  that  the 
'vessels  of  the  eye  are  left  varicose,  and  the  retina  insensible. 

13.  A probability  has  been  started,  that  in  old  or  enfeebled  in- 
Jdividuals,  there  might  occur  a want  of  sufficient  inflammation  to 
jiiunite  the  edges  of  the  divided  cornea.  In  such  a case  the  flap  of 
itthe  cornea  will  become  nebulous,  and  the  aqueous  chambers  will 
ifeither  remain  empty,  or  from  time  to  time  be  subject  to  sudden 
'eevacuation  of  their  contents  through  the  ununited  incision.  In  a 
rworaan,  about  50,  on  whom  I operated  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infir- 
:raary,  the  cornea  did  not  unite  for  some  weeks.  She  had  long 
'i^been  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  spirits  in  small  frequent  doses,  and 
Ikept  her  room  in  the  Infirmary  excessively  warm  and  airless.  In  a 
'feeble  emaciated  old  woman  on  whom  I operated  in  private,  the  lips 
■of  the  wound  of  the  cornea  continued  perfectly  close  for  14  days; 
Uthey  then  opened,  the  whole  aqueous  humour  was  discharged,  and 
'the  cornea  became  flaccid.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
(eye  was  again  plump,  and  ultimately  complete  union  was  effected, 
iiand  good  vision  restored. 

Mr  Raleigh  has  recorded  three  cases  of  extraction,  in  natives  of 
Hindostan,  in  whom,  from  want  of  power,  or  from  indisposition  in 
: the  constitution  to  take  on  inflammatory  action,  formidable  obstacles 
j presented  themselves  to  a successful  issue. 

Case  274. — The  first  case  related  by  Mr  Raleigh,  is  that  of  a person,  about 
35  years  of  age,  rather  infirm,  from  one  of  whose  eyes  a hard  lenticular  cataract 
’ was  extracted,  without  any  violence.  No  vitreous  humour  escaped  ; the  pupil, 
previously  dilated  by  belladonna,  regained  its  circular  figure ; and  the  divided 
<*dges  of  the  cornea  close!}'  adapted  themselves  to  each  other.  The  eye  seemed 
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to  perish  for  want  of  action  ; the  cut  edges  of  the  cornea  continued  in  close  con- 
nexion, and  there  was  no  protrusion  of  vitreous  liuniour  ; still  the  aqueous  chani- 
hers  did  not  fill ; the  cornea  became  flaccid,  dim,  and  gradually  opaque  ; after  a 
time,  slight  chemosis  appeared,  which  a few  leeches  removed.  The  case  ended  • 
in  a sinking  of  the  whole  globe.  * 

In  his  second  and  third  cases,  Mr  Raleigh,  observing  a similar  , 
want  of  action  in  the  eyes  operated  on,  used  with  good  eBect  stimu- 
lants to  excite  inflammation,  such  as  ground  pepper  applied  to  the 
eye,  a pepper  poultice  over  the  brow  and  temple,  and  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  eye.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  sulphate  of 
quina  internally.^ 

It  sometimes  happens,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  carelessness  in 
adjusting  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  unite  „ 
in  so  imperfect  a manner,  as  to  he  unable  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  aqueous  humour.  'I'he  consequence  is,  that  there  is  v* 
protruded  from  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  a thin  semi-trans- 
parent  membrane,  having  the  form  of  a vesicle,  distended  by  aqueous  ; ’ 
humour,  and  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  a foreign  body  in  the 
eye.  This  vesicular  protrusion  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  ’ 
the  course  of  a few  weeks,  but  I have  seen  it  occur  years  after  the  ■ 
operation.  If  the  membrane  which  forms  it,  and  which  has  gener-  ■ ; 
ally  been  regarded  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea,  be  punc-  : 
tured,  the  tumour  subsides ; but  speedily  re-uniting,  the  membrane  ‘ 
is  protruded  as  before,  so  that  it  is  better  to  snip  it  off,  and,  keep- 
ing the  eye  shut  for  several  days,  endeavour  thus  to  procure  a more 
perfect  union.  The  cicatrice,  in  ordinary  cases  of  extraction,  slowly 
disappears,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  months  is  sometimes  quite 
invisible;  but  in  every  such  case  as  has  just  now  been  described, 
the  cicatrice  will  be  considerable  and  indelible. 

14.  Inflammation  is  the  consequence  most  to  be  dreaded,  after 
the  operation  of  extraction.  It  attacks  one  or  several  of  the  tex-  ' 
tures  of  the  eye,  occurs  with  various  degrees  of  severity,  and  comes 
on  at  different  periods  of  time  after  the  operation.  The  conjunctiva 
is  frequently  its  seat,  and  then  it  presents  the  symptoms  of  puro-  j 
mucous  ophthalmia ; the  eye  feels  as  if  filled  with  sand ; there  is  ] 
considerable  chemosis,  with  puriform  discharge,  and  adhesion  of  ; 
the  lids.  In  other  cases,  the  cornea  inflames  more  than  is  consist-  ! 
ent  with  the  healing  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention;  the  lips  of 
the  incision  become  white,  swell,  and  gape,  the  iris  is  apt  to  pro-  . 
trude,  and  a broad  unsightly  cicatrice  is  the  result.  In  many  in-  , 
stances,  the  sclerotica  and  iris  inflame;  the  patient,  sometimes  in  ; 
six  or  seven  hours  after  the  operation,  is  affected  with  severe  pulsa-  ; 
tive  pain  in  and  round  the  eye,  aggravated  during  the  night,  follow- 
ed by  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  iris,  opacity  of  the  shreds  of  the 
capsule,  adhesions  of  the  iris,  and,  it  may  be,  closure  of  the  pupil. 

In  other  cases,  and  especially  where  the  flap  of  the  cornea  has  been 
often  lifted,  and  numerous  instruments  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  the  inflammation,  although  internal,  does  not  partake  so 
nuich  of  the  adhesive  as  of  the  suppurative  character;  so  that  the 
organ  is  in  still  greater  danger  of  being  destroyed.  J’us  is  deposited 
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in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  the 
eyeball  swells  to  a prodigious  size,  and  is  frightfully  protruded 
from  the  orbit.  Severe  pain  entirely  prevents  sleep,  and  is  scarcely 
moderated  by  any  kind  of  treatment.  The  cornea  sloughs,  at  least 
I have  seen  the  lamellae  exterior  to  the  onyx  separate  in  the  state 
of  a slough,  and  gradually  the  eye  shrinks,  the  front  of  it  being 
left  opaque.  The  peculiar  inflammation  called  by  the  Germans 
jarthritic,  and  which,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  undoubtedly  a specific 
inflammation,  is  extremely  apt  to  be  excited  by  the  operation  of  ex- 
ttraction. 

It  rarely  happens  but  that  this  operation  is  follo^ved  by  such  a 
degree  of  inflammation,  in  one  or  other  of  the  textures  of  the  eye, 
as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system.  So  well 
established  is  this  observation,  that  some  make  it  a general  rule  to 
bleed  the  patient  at  the  arm,  in  the  course  of  the  first  24  hours  after 
ithe  operation,  whether  pain  is  complained  of  or  not.  The  quantity 
rof  blood  to  be  removed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  venesection 
is  to  be  repeated,  will  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  inflam- 
mnation.  Puro-mucous  conjunctivitis  will  require  much  less  deple- 
tion than  sclerotitis  or  iritis,  and  might  perhaps  yield  to  local 
rremedies  alone ; but  when  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye  are  at- 
ttacked,  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting  from  the  system  wdll  be 
mecessary,  followed  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  the  use  of  calomel 
with  opium  internally,  and  the  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ear 
w to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If  there  appears  to  be  any  tendency  to 
yprotrusion  of  the  iris  through  the  wound,  belladonna  ought  to  be 
tavoided;  but  otherwise  it  ought  to  be  employed  to  counteract  con- 
ttraction  of  the  pupil. 

15.  Inversion  of  the  low’er  eyelid  is  an  occurrence  which  happens 
r,:iot  unfrequently  after  extraction.  It  is  attended  by  a considerable 
legree  of  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  of  which  it  is  probably  a consequence. 
Tl''he  inversion  excites  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  is  apt  to  pre- 
ent  union  of  the  w'ound  of  the  cornea.  Attempts  are.  sometimes 
nade  to  remedy  it  by  strips  of  plaister  crossing  each  other  on  the 
id,  or  by  a short  thick  pad,  sewed  to  the  middle  of  a long  piece  of 
ape,  which  passing  over  the  nose  and  under  the  ears,  crosses  on 
he  occiput,  and  is  tied  upon  the  forehead.  But  these  means  gener- 
tUly  prove  ineffectual,  so  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  excision 
af  a fold  of  skin  from  the  inverted  eyelid.  (See  pages  211,  213.) 

After-treatment.  The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  to  sleep  after 
hhe  operation,  should  be  large  and  well  aired,  with  a temperature  of 
1 Tom  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  and  free  from  cold  draughts.  The  patient 
'aught  neither  to  be  loaded  with  unnecessary  bed-clothes,  nor  ex- 
•osed  to  cold  from  their  deficiency.  He  may  lie  either  upon  his 
'tack,  or  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  eye  which  has  been 
'peratcd  on.  He  should  be  put  to  bed  with  as  little  movement  of 
I lie  head  and  body  as  possible.  The  room  is  not  to  be  made  too 
I lark,  but  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  in  order  to  avoid  all  causes 
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of  sudden  alarm  or  starting.  All  unnecessary  talking  between  the 
patient  and  those  about  him  is  to  be  prevented.  A careful  assistant 
or  experienced  nurse,  sitting  constantly  by  the  bed-side  for  the  first 
48  hours  and  for  several  succeeding  nights,  ought  attentively  to 
watch  the  patient  when  he  w'akes,  taking  care,  especially,  that  he 
does  not  turn  suddenly  round  upon  the  eye  which  has  been  cut,  or 
put  up  his  hand  to  rub  the  eye.  If  there  is  any  particular  reason 
to  dread  the  latter  accident,  it  maybe  proper  to  muffle  the  patient’s 
hands,  and  pin  them  together,  or  down  by  his  sides. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  bed, 
is  a point  upon  which  there  has  been  a wide  diversity  of  practice. 

It  would  appear  that  Wenzel  was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  confin- 
ing his  patients  to  their  backs,  without  change  of  posture  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  but  that  afterwards  he  shortened  the  period 
of  confinement  to  eight  or  ten  days.  Mr  Phipps,  on  the  other  hand, 
examined  the  eyes  on  the  morning  after  the  operation,  applied  a 
shade,  and  allowed  the  patient  to  rise.®  A middle  course  appears 
to  be  the  most  judicious.  The  incision  may  be  looked  at  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  perhaps,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a short  time.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth, 
the  eye  may  be  fairly  examined,  but  immediately  afterw'ards  covered 
with  the  shade.  In  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  look  at  large  objects,  and  to  walk  about  his  room. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  patient’s  bowels  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  the  first  24  or  even  48  hours  after  the  operation,  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  getting  out  of  bed,  and  while  at  stool,  may  , 
prove  injurious  to  the  eye.  After  48  hours,  a laxative  clyster  may 
be  administered,  if  necessary.  A strict  antiphlogistic  plan  of  diet  . 
is  to  be  observed  for  eight  days  or  more,  according  to  circumstances;  ' 
after  which,  soup  may  be  allowed,  and  in  about  a fortnight  after  the 
operation,  a little  solid  animal  food. 

The  aqueous  humour  generally  continues  to  be  discharged  from 
the  eye  for  about  48  hours ; in  some  cases,  however,  for  a shorter 
period^  and  often  for  a much  longer,  even  for  weeks.  Lest  the 
discharge  of  the  tears,  and  also  of  the  aqueous  humour,  if  it  flows 
from  the  eye,  should  be  prevented,  it  is  improper  to  cover  up  the 
eye  too  closely,  and  still  more  improper  to  load  it  with  dressings 
and  bandages.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however  to  keep 
the  eyelids  still,  and  prevent  any  attempt  to  use  the  eyes.  These 
objects  are  completely  obtained  by  the  strips  of  court-plaister,  from 
the  employment  of  which  1 have  never  witnessed  any  bad  conse- 
quences. I generally  allow  those  which  are  applied  immediately  ■ 
after  the  operation,  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  1 
remove  them,  and,  having  bathed  the  eyelids  with  warm  milk  and 
w'ater,  without  opening  the  eyes,  replace  the  plaisters  by  new  ones. 
This  I repeat  every  day,  till  I consider  the  wound  consolidated. 
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2,  Extraction  through  a section  of  one-third  of  the  circumference 

of  the  Cornea. 

When  treating  of  the  accidents  attendant  on  the  operations  of 
j (displacement,  I mentioned  that  the  lens  occasionally  passes  through 
i ithe  pupil,  and  lodges  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris.  It  is  not 
I n:juite  correct  to  say,  that  in  this  situation  it  is  in  the  anterior 
I (-chamber,  for  as  the  axis  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  to  that  of  the  lens 
aas  3 to  4,  it  is  evident,  that  after  the  lens  has  passed  through  the 
j jpupil,  it  will  occupy  not  only  the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  posterior 
i aalso,  and  even  part  of  the  space  which  it  filled  while  in  its  natural 
I ;;5ituation.  The  iris  consequently  will  be  pressed  backwards  by  the 
I (dislocated  lens,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  lay  open  a third  of  the  circuni- 
j fference  of  the  cornea,  without  touching  the  iris.  A hook  being  then 
j i’ ntroduced,  the  lens  is  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  extracted. 

S This  mode,  then,  of  removing  a lens  which  has  fallen  in  front  of 
I tlhe  iris,  has  led,  in  a variety  of  other  cases,  to  the  practice  of  opening 
j Lonly  a third,  or  less  than  a third,  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 
JjTrhe  wound  in  this  way  being  less  extensive,  will  in  general  heal 
jkoQore  readily ; and  even  should  it  inflame  and  unite  but  slowly,  wdll 
jt.eave  less  deformity,  and  produce  a much  less  degree  of  impediment 
ico  the  passage  of  light  into  the  eye,  than  the  broad  semilunar  cica- 
ttrice,  which  sometimes  follows  the  common  operation  of  extraction. 
'The  lips  of  the  incision,  when  only  a third  of  the  circumference  of 
ilbe  cornea  is  opened,  will  close  much  more  completely  immediately 
after  the  operation  is  finished,  so  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  pro- 
Isapsus  of  the  iris,  and  may  therefore,  without  hesitation,  dilate  the 
oupil  by  belladonna  before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  which  will 
ooth  enable  the  lens  to  be  more  easily  brought  forward  in  front  of 
|;.he  iris,  and  render  injury  of  the  iris  less  liable  to  occur.  Through 
til  small  section,  also,  of  the  cornea,  especially  in  cases  of  dissolved 
Jiiyaloid  membrane,  the  vitreous  humour  is  less  likely  to  be  evacuated 
l.o  any  considerable  extent. 

Of  the  reality  of  some  of  these  advantages  I am  able  to  speak 
tilecidedly,  as  I have  employed  this  method  of  extraction  in  a variety 
t )f  cases.  I prefer  it,  when  it  is  my  object  to  extract  a capsular 
ccataract,  or  when  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  vitreous  humour 
i'S  dissolved. 

1.  Capsular  and  siliguose  cataracts.  The  following  is  the  plan 
! vvhich  I have  successfully  adopted  in  cases  of  capsular  or  siliguose 
'.ataract,  the  lens  having  been  absorbed,  either  spontaneously  or  in 

Ii  mnsequence  of  an  accidental  wound  of  the  capsule,  or  removed  by 
previous  operation.  I place  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position, 
smd  pass  a curved  needle  through  the  sclerotica,  with  which  I 
{.gather  together  the  opaque  capsule  into  a mass,  which  I then  push 
t hrough  the  pupil.  With  the  extraction-knife  1 open  the  upper  or 
<^.emporal  edge  of  the  cornea  to  a third  of  its  extent.  I then  introduce 
^ i hook,  lay  hold  of  the  capsule,  and  either  immediately  extract  it, 
w if  I find  this  opposed  by  any  adhesion,  turn  the  instrument  round 
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Oil  its  axis  till  the  membrane  is  detached.  In  one  case,  in  which  I 
found  the  capsule  so  strongly  adherent  to  the  iris,  that  I was  afraid 
I might  sooner  sever  the  latter  from  the  choroid  than  extract  the 
capsule,  I contented  myself  with  prolapsing  the  capsule  through 
the  ivound  of  the  cornea,  clearing  in  this  way  the  pupil,  and  restor- 
ing a very  useful  degree  of  vision.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
iris-scissors  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  dividing  tbe  half- 
detached  capsule. 

2.  Soft  cataracts.  Mr  Gibson,  of  Manchester,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  extract  soft  cataracts  through  a small  incision  of  the 
cornea.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  practice  from  the  great  length  of 
time  which  soft  cataracts  sometimes  take  to  disappear  by  solution  in 
the  aqueous  humour,  added  to  the  fact,  that  not  only  is  the  patient 
apt  to  grow  anxious  and  to  lose  his  health,  but  the  eye  to  become 
affected  with  chronic  irritability  and  inflammation,  under  this  pro- 
longed mode  of  cure.  Mr  Gibson  first  of  all  freely  ruptured  the 
anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  with  the  needle,  and  after  two 
or  three  weeks,  proceeded  to  extract  the  pulpy  lens.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  punctured  the  cornea  near  its  temporal  edge  with  a broad 
extraction-knife,  and  if  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  capsule  having  been 
freely  lacerated  in  the  former  operation,  he  directed  the  point  of  the 
knife  obliquely  through  the  pupil,  so  as  to  make  a more  free  division 
of  the  capsule.  On  withdrawing  the  knife,  part  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  some  portion  of  the  cataract  were  evacuated.  The 
curette  was  next  introduced  through  the  incision,  and  towards  the 
pupil ; and  by  that  instrument  the  wdiole  of  the  cataract  was  com- 
monly removed  by  degrees,  and  the  pupil  rendered  perfectly  clear. 
Its  removal  was  generally  much  facilitated  by  gentle  pressure  with 
the  convex  surface  of  the  curette,  towards  the  vitreous  humour, 
whilst  the  point  was  inserted  through  the  pupil. 

Mr  Gibson  observes,  that  it  occasionally  happens,  upon  intro- 
ducing the  curette,  that  a considerable  part  of  the  cataract  appears 
too  solid  for  removal,  and  only  a small  portion  escapes  in  a pulpy 
state:  The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  sometimes  much  more  solid  than 

the  rest,  and  will  not  be  readily  extracted  in  this  way  ; yet,  much 
oftener  the  difficulty  arises  wholly  from  the  smallness  of  the  aperture 
in  the  capsule,  so  that  it  allows  only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
cataract  to  pass  out  at  a time,  the  capsule  having  perhaps  been 
tougher  than  usual,  and  not  easily  lacerated  in  the  preparatory  opera- 
tion with  the  needle.  In  such  a case,  the  opening  into  the  capsule 
may  be  extended,  either  by  means  of  the  curette,  or  by  the  needle 
commonly  used  for  lacerating  the  capside  ; or,  if  this  membrane 
appears  uncommonly  firm,  it  may  be  divided  with  the  iris-scissors. 

Mr  Gibson  concludes,  that  by  this  operation,  the  repeated  use  o 
the  needle  may  be  safely  superseded,  and  the  eye  exposed  to  less 
risk  of  injury  and  inflammation.  He  adds,  that  in  many  instances, 
no  traces  of  inflammation,  or  of  any  operation,  could  be  seen  on  t le 
eye  the  next  day  ; nor  had  the  iris  ever  been  injured,  or  even  irritatci 
in  the  slightest  degree,  by  the  use  of  the  curette.® 
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This  method  of  removing  soft  cataract  has  been  adopted  by  Mr 
ITravevs,  with  the  difference,  that  instead  of  opening  the  capsule 
nvith  the  needle  passed  through  the  sclerotica,  and  then  waiting  for 
vwo  or  three  weeks,  he  begins  his  operation,  having  previously 
llilated  the  pupil,  by  a quarter-section  of  the  cornea,  dipping  the 
woint  of  the  knife  into  the  pupil,  and  freely  lacerating  the  capsule. 
IThe  fluid  cataract,  he  states,  is  instantly  evacuated  with  the  aqueous 
numour ; the  flocculent  cataract,  taking  an  oblong  shape,  frequently 
laasses  out  entire  ; and  the  caseous  cataract  piecemeal,  through  the 
mollow  of  the  scoop,  on  gently  depressing  the  margin  of  the  pupil.*® 
3.  Firm  cataracts.  Mr  Travers,  **  Sir  William  Adams, and 
)others,  have  had  recourse  also  to  the  extraction  of  firm  cataracts 
Ihrough  a small  section  of  the  cornea. 

The  pupil  being  previously  dilated  by  belladonna,  the  steps  of  the 
'jperation  are,  to  slit  open  the  capsule  with  a small  bent  needle, 
introduced  through  the  sclerotica;  tilt  the  lens  forward  through  the 
»oupil ; keep  it  fixed  by  means  of  the  needle,  which  is  now  committed 
CO  the  charge  of  the  assistant ; open  the  circumference  of  the  cornea 
o fully  one-third  of  its  extent ; withdraw  the  needle ; introduce  a 
nook,  lay  hold  of  the  lens,  and  extract  it. 

The  opening  in  the  capsule  will  require  to  extend  to  its  whole 
iliameter,  else  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  will  not  be  easily  accom- 
iilished.  The  dislocation  is  usually  effected  by  pressing  with  the 
needle  near  the  lower  or  upper  edge  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  opposite 
»dge  from  that  which  is  pressed  upon  is  tilted  forwards  through  the 
oupil ; and  it  matters  little  whether,  in  doing  so,  the  lens  revolves, 
io  that  its  posterior  surface  comes  to  be  applied  against  the  cornea, 
OT  not.  If  the  operator  is  satisfied  that  the  capsule  is  suflRciently 
^opened,  and  yet  fails  in  bringing  the  lens  forwards  by  pressing  back 
[»ne  or  other  of  its  edges,  he  may  withdraw  the  needle  from  the 
)30sterior  chamber,  by  carrying  it  under,  and  bence  behind  the  lens, 
Bwhich  he  must  then  attempt  to  push  forwards  through  the  pupil. 
IRetaining  the  needle  in  contact  with  the  lens  till  the  section  is 
'Inished,  or  even  keeping  it  in  the  eye  till  the  cataract  is  extracted, 
i'S  no  doubt  of  use,  as  it  secures  us  against  the  lens  falling  back  into 
itts  former  situation.  At  the  same  time,  unless  the  patient  be  very 
tfitill,  the  needle  is  apt  to  lacerate  the  iris,  and  cause  bleeding  into 
jt:he  eye.  Some  operators,  therefore,  withdraw  the  needle  imrae- 
•diately  after  the  lens  is  dislocated.  The  incision  of  the  cornea  is 

ix  ;o  be  executed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  semi-circular 
i ncision.  The  hook  is  to  be  introduced,  flat,  between  the  lens  and 
4t;he  iris,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  pupil;  the  curved  point  of  the 
li  .nstrument  is  then  to  be  turned  forwards,  and  the  caUract  laid  hold 
I' of.  The  extraction  is  accomplished  without  airy  pressure  on  the 
|t  2ye,  which  constitutes  the  great  recommendation  of  this  mode  of 
V'  operating,  in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  hyaloid 
membrane  to  be  unsound. 
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§ 3.  Extraction  through  the  Sclerotica}^ 

At  the  end  of  his  “ Improved  method  of  Opening  the  Temporal 
Artery,”  published  in  1783,  Dr  Butter  describes  a method  of  ex- 
tracting the  cataract  through  the  sclerotica,  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment, similar  to  that  which  was  afterwards  employed  for  the  purpose 
by  Sir  James  Earle.  Dr  Butter  had  tried  the  method  he  describes 
on  the  dead  body  only. 

Mr  B.  Bein'*  suggested  extraction  through  the  sclerotica  as  a mode 
of  operating,  which  was  not  only  practicable,  but  in  which  the  cornea 
and  iris  would  be  exempt  from  all  direct  injury.  His  experiments  on 
the  lower  animals  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  inflammation  induced 
by  an  incision  through  the  sclerotica  was  not  more  considerable,  nor 
the  cure  in  any  respect  more  difficult,  than  when  extraction  was 
performed  in  the  usual  manner.  He  recommended  the  opening  to 
be  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  the  knife  being  entered  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  behind  the  cornea,  and  the  incision  to  be  of 
sufficient  size  for  allowing  the  cataract  to  pass.  A sharp  curved 
probe  was  to  be  introduced,  the  point  of  which  was  to  penetrate  the 
lens,  which  might  by  this  means  be  removed  without  any  pressure 
upon  the  eyeball. 

A remarkable  case  of  wound  of  the  eye,  attended  with  evacuation 
of  the  lens,  led  Dr  Ldbenstein-Ldbel  to  form*®  a favourable  opinion 
of  extraction  through  the  sclerotica,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  put  this  operation  in  practice. 

1 have  already  (page  343)  related  a case,  In  which  1 extracted  a 
crystalline  lens  from  under  the  conjunctiva ; it  having  been  propelled, 
by  a smart  blow  on  the  eye,  through  a laceration  of  the  choroid  and 
sclerotica.  The  opening  through  these  tunics  was  already  healed, 
the  pupil  clear,  and  the  retina  perfectly  sensible.  Such  facts  as  this 
would  lead  us  to  pause,  before  we  absolutely  reject  the  operation  of 
extraction  through  the  sclerotica. 

I cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  much  precision  of  an  operation 
which'  I have  only  once  attempted  on  the  human  eye.  I should 
consider  it  proper,  however,  to  divide  the  capsule  with  the  needle 
before  opening  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  with  the  common  extraction 
knife ; to  select  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  for  the  incision ; to 
make  it  parallel,  not  perpendicular,  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea ; and 
to  extract  the  lens  with  a hook.  Of  course,  pressure  on  the  eyeball 
in  this  operation,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

It  would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  Wenzel,*®  which,  howevery 
is  given  in  rather  an  unfriendly  spirit,  that  Janin  attempted  extraction 
through  the  sclerotica  on  seven  patients  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalided 
at  Paris,  but  in  all  seven  unsuccessfully. 

For  extraction  through  the  sclerotica,  Sir  James  Earle  employed 
a small  lancet,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  blades 
of  a pair  of  forceps.  This  instrument  being  introduced  through  the 
sclerotica  and  choroid,  the  lancet  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a spring 
contained  within  the  handle,  while  the  forceps  is  left  behind.  1 be 
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I blades  are  then  opened,  and  the  cataract  seized  and  brought  away, 
i Sir  James  entered  the  instrument  just  behind  the  iris.  In  the  first 
I three  operations  which  he  has  related,  he  introduced  it  in  such  a 
j manner  that  the  incision  ran  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and 
i of  course  divided  a considerable  number  of  the  choroidal  vessels ; 

( but  in  his  fourth  operation  he  appears  to  have  introduced  the  instru- 
I ment  in  such  a manner  that  the  incision  would  form  a line  perpendi- 
; cular  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  or,  in  other  words,  run  parallel  to 
I the  course  of  the  choroidal  arteries.  Having  retracted  the  lancet, 
|j  he  then  turned  the  forceps  round,  so  that  they  might  embrace  the 
j cataract ; a mode  of  procedure  by  which  he  thinks  a discharge  of 
! vitreous  humour  less  likely  to  occur.  He  states,  also,  that  the 
I wound  which  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  heals 
i with  the  same  facility  as  the  other.* 

\ The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages,  mentioned  by  Sir 

I James,  as  possessed  by  extraction  through  the  sclerotica.  The 
i wound  need  not  exceed  a fourth  of  the  size  of  the  incision  required 
^ in  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction  through  the  cornea ; in  the 
iil  passage  of  the  forceps  through  the  vitreous  humour  and  in  the  use 

I I of  them  afterwards,  not  nearly  so  much  derangement  of  the  interior 
»j  of  the  eye  is  produced  as  attended  the  employment  of  the  needle  in 
i the  old  operation  of  couching;  as  the  part  through  which  the  in- 
i' cision  is  made  performs  no  motion,  the  edges  of  it  remain  in  con- 
b tact,  and  heal  with  comparative  facility.*® 

1 Quadri*®  of  Naples,  has  put  the  operation  of  extraction  through 
t the  sclerotica  more  completely  to  the  test  than  any  other  surgeon, 
y He  has  operated  on  25  eyes,  and  on  11  of  these  successfully,  a 
' proportion  too  small  to  tempt  any  one  to  think  of  abandoning 
i extraction  through  the  cornea,  for  the  operation  through  the 
sclerotica. 

1 The  dangers  principally  to  be  feared,  in  extraction  through  the 
4 ! sclerotica,  are  bleeding  from  the  choroid,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
H hide  the  cataract  from  view,  atrophy  of  the  eye  from  a profuse  loss 
I tof  vitreous  humour,  and  amaurosis  from  the  injury  which  the  retina 
\ iis  likely  to  sustain.  I have  twice  seen  capsular  cataracts  extracted 
i I through  an  incision  of  the  sclerotica.  In  both  cases,  the  loss  of 
< 'vitreous  humour  was  great,  and  the  eye  was  left  in  a state  of  incom- 
I 1 plete  amaurosis. 


; 1 Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  Annee  1708;  p,  311 ; Amster- 

» dam,  1730. 

I 2 M6moires  de  I’Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie ; 12mo  ; Tome  v.  p.  369  ; 
t IParis,  1787.  In  1707,  Mery  had  seen  Saint-Yves  perform  extraction  in  a case 
i ‘similar  to  that  in  which  Petit  operated  in  the  following  year,  and  to  which  David 
; refers.  Mery  was  led  from  the  success  of  Saint-Yves’  operation,  to  recorhmend 
^ • extraction  through  the  cornea  as  a mode  of  removing  cataract  worthy  of  being 
■ ^generally  adopted,  judiciously  remarking  “ qu’oii  risque  moins  a tirer  la  cataracte 
en  dehors  qu’  a I’abattre  au  dedans  de  I’^uil.”  Memoires  del’ Academic  Royale 
des  Sciences,  Annee  1707  ; p.  606;  Amsterdam,  1746. 

3 See  Raleigh,  in  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta  • 
* Vol.  iv.  p.  383  ; Calcutta,  1829. 
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* When  1 was  a ])upil  at  Vienna,  in  1817,  it  was  usual  to  attribute  tlie  invention  ^ 
of  the  upper  section  to  Santerelli,  ami  to  swear,  in  verba  magistri,  that  it  was  a £ 
bad  operation.  It  is  mentioned  in  books,  that  W^enzel,  Richter,  and  R.  Bell  • 
practised,  or  at  least  recommended,  the  upper  section.  The  first  Wenzel's 
common  operation  was  a semilateral  section,  parallel  to  the  temporal  and  lower  ' 
edge  of  the  cornea ; but  in  certain  cases,  as  when  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  : 
was  leucomatous,  he  made  his  section  parallel  to  the  nasal  and  su))erior  edge.  In  . 
this  way  he  operated,  as  his  son  relates,  (Traite  de  la  Cataracte,  j>p.  132,  135  ; 
Paris,  1786,)  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  on  the  celebrated  Leonard  Euler.  All 
that  Richter  says  on  the  subject,  (Treatise  on  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract, 

p.  59;  Londoti,  1791)  is,  that  the  upper  section  is  practicable.  B.  Bell  had  tried 
the  upper  section  only  on  some  of  the  lower  animals ; but  he  states  distinctly 
(System  of  Surgery,  Vol.  iv.  p.  238;  Edinburgh,  1801)  several  reasons  for  j)re- 
ferring  it  to  the  common  method  of  making  the  incision  parallel  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cornea. 

Santerelli  was  the  first,  (Delle  Cateratte,  p.  79;  Eorli,  1811)  as  far  as  1 know, 
who  actually  made  the  section,  not  semilaterally  as  Wenzel  had  done,  but  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cornea.  This  he  did  at  Berlin,  in  1795,  with  a double-edged 
knife,  or  broad  lancet,  the  point  of  which  he  introduced  directly  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  from  the  middle  of  tbe  upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  the  expectation  of 
forming  an  incision  of  sufficient  extent  merely  by  pressing  the  instrument  on  to- 
wards the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea ; a method  of  operating,  in  which,  1 know 
from  experience,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a section  of  more  than  from 
a quarter  to  a third  of  the  circumference.  This  method  of  Santerelli  is  a bad 
one,  and  is  entirely  abandoned. 

The  best  ojierators  both  of  this  country  and  of  continental  Europe,  are  at  pre- 
sent following  exactly  the  plan  recommended  by  B.  Bell,  who  says,  ‘ The  upper  || 
‘ part  of  the  cornea  is  cut  with  the  same  ease  as  the  under  part  of  it ; the  same  S 
‘ instruments  being  emplo}'cd,  and  the  surgeon,  patient,  and  assistants  being  placed  ^ 
‘ in  the  same  manner ; only  in  this  case  the  knife  must  be  introduced  with  the 
‘ cutting  edge  of  it  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  eye.’  I 

* See  a case  by  Pt^et,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  ix.  I 

p.  280  ; Edinburgh,  1813.  | 

® Quoted  from  the  Bibliotheque  Universellc,  for  October  1829,  in  the  Journal  J 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  November  1830,  p.  191.  t 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta ; Vol,  iv.  m 
p.  350  ; Calcutta,  1829.  > 

8 On  the  Treatment  of  Patients  after  the  Operation  for  the  Cataract ; by  I 
.Jonathan  Wathen  Phipps  ; published  as  an  Appendix  to  W’athen  on  Fistula  ij 
Lachry mails ; London,  1792.  . . fl 

0 Practical  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil  ; to  which  are  l| 
annexed.  Remarks  on  the  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataracts,  &c.  p,  103  ; London,  ■ 

1811.  m 

18  Further  Observations  on  the  Cataract;  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transac-  « 
tions ; Vol.  v.  p.  406  ; London,  1814.  I 

" Ibid.  ■ 

12  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Failure  of  the  Operations  S 
of  Depression  and  Extraction,  pp.  138  and  283  ; London,  1817.  _ 

18  Lobcnstein-Ldbel  conjectured  that  extraction  through  the  sclerotica  was  the  ■ 
method  adopted  by  Kerkringins,  Burrhus,  Taylor,  and  Woolhouse,  when  they  ■ 
boasted  of  having  restored  a young  and  acute  vision  to  aged  people,  by  removing  ■ 
the  corrupted  and  turbid  humours  of  the  eye,  and  replacing  new  ones  m their  ■ 
stead  ; but  this  is  very  unlikely.  » 

li  System  of  Surgery  ; Vol.  iv.  p.  246  ; Edinburgh,  1796.  1 

15  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  ; Vol.  xin.  p.  56 ; Edinburgli,  J 
1817. 

18  Traite  de  la  Cataracte,  p.  33  ; Paris,  1786.  -it 

11  From  some  experiments  which  I have  made  on  the  lower  animals,  1 am  con- 
vinced that  an  incision  through  the  sclerotica,  perpendicular  to  the  edge  ot  t le 
cornea?  gapes  less,  and  therefore  heals  sooner,  tlnix*  one  parallel  to  tlie  <^dge  ot  le  | 

cornea.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  an  incision  5 lines  lonsTj  which  \m  i 
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^be  necessary  for  the  extraction  of  the  lens,  the  mere  diameter  of  which  measures 
44  lines,  must,  if  perpendicular  to  the  edj^e  of  the  cornea,  implicate  the  retina. 

•8  Account  of  a New  Mode  of  Operation  for  the  Removal  of  Cataract;  London, 
;I801. 

'9  Annotazioni  Pratiche  sulle  Malattie  degli  Occhi ; Lib.  iii.  p.  167 ; Napoli, 
11827. 


SECTION  XI. DIVISION. 

• § 1.  Division  through  the  Sclerotica.^ 

In  the  days  of  Celsus,^  breaking  down  the  cataract  into  fragments 
with  the  couching  needle,  was  regarded  as  a proper  supplementary 
sstep  to  displacement,  when  this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  performed. 
IBarbette,  Read,  and  Maitre-Jan,  all  availed  themselves  of  their 
kknowledge  of  the  fact,  that  a cataract  which  had  been  merely  cut 
juup  and  left  in  its  ordinary  situation,  would  after  a certain  length  of 
Itlime  disapjiear.  Barbette®  states,  that  in  such  circumstances,  vision 
would  be  restored  after  seven  or  eight  weeks ; Read**  employs  the 
ywords  consumed  and  dispersed,  to  express  the  disappearance  of  the 
^ijpieces  of  the  divided  cataract;  Maitre-Jan*  observes  that  this  dis- 
aippearance,  which  he  styles  a precipitation,  takes  place  as  well  in 
itUie  anterior  as  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  notices  its  connexion 
with  a laceration  of  the  capsule.  Pott®  appears  to  have  been  the 
fiiirst,  not  merely  to  make  use  of  the  term  which  we  now  employ  in 
tppeaking  of  the  disappearance  of  the  cataract,  namely,  dissolution, 
lout  to  adopt  a laceration  of  the  capsule  as  a distinct  mode  of  oper- 
aiting,  independent  of  depression. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  mode  of  operating,  the  object  is  not 
ftmmediately  to  remove  the  cataract,  but  merely  to  expose  it  to  a 
natural  means  of  cure,  namely,  the  solvent  action  of  the  aqueous 
tiumour.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways ; viz.  first,  by  destroying 
h he  front  of  the  capsule,  so  that  the  aqueous  humour  gains  admittance 
>:o  the  lens;  and,  secondly,  by  dividing  the  lens  into  fragments,  and 
[oushing  these  into  the  aqueous  humour.  Both  of  these  objects  may 
roe  attempted  at  one  operation ; but  it  is  better  to  operate  twice  than 
‘ 0 do  too  much  at  once,  and  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  opera- 
; ion  to  little  more  than  the  division  of  the  capsule.  The  caution 
delivered  by  Mr  Hey  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  operation  of 
division.  “ One  principal  thing,”  says  he,  “ to  be  kept  in  view 
■'ly  the  operator,  is  to  do  no  harm.  If  he  secures  this,  he  will 
|i'.lmost  certainly  do  some  good,  and  often  much  more  good  than  he 
^japects.”^ 

Division  through  the  sclerotica  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 

Iieriods.  In  the  first,  the  needle  is  introduced  through  the  tunics, 
md  into  tlie  vitreous  humour ; in  the  second,  the  instrument  enters 
he  posterior  chamber ; in  the  third,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the 
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capsule  is  divided;  in  i\\Q  fourth,  the  lens  is  cut  into  fragments,  and 
these  are  pushed  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  dilated  by  belladonna,  in  the  manner  mentioned 
at  page  671. 

A bent  needle,  {Fig.  70,  page  671)  is  to  be  preferred,  its  edges 
perfectly  sharp,  its  neck  round,  and  its  size  rather  under  than  above 
the  measurements  stated  at  the  page  just  referred  to. 

Isi  Period.  The  first  period  of  the  operation  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  depression  and  reclination.  (See  page  672.) 

2d  Period.  The  second  period  commences  with  a double  motion 
of  the  needle,  by  which  it  is  made  to  perform  a quarter  of  a revolu- 
tion on  its  axis,  so  that  its  convex  surface  is  turned  forwards,  and 
its  concave  surface  backwards.  At  the  same  time  its  handle  is  to 
be  carried  back  towards  the  temple,  and  its  point  forwards,  to  the 
interval  between  the  circular  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  lens.  The  operator  now  slowly  pushes  on  the 
needle  between  these  parts  into  the  posterior  chamber.  He  sees  its 
point  advancing  from  behind  the  temporal  edge  of  the  pupil,  {Fig. 
71,  page  673)  and  carries  it  on  through  the  posterior  chamber,  till 
its  point  reaches  the  centre  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule. 

3rf  Period.  The  operator  })roceeds  by  numerous  touches  of  the 
instrument,  to  cut  up  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  into 
shreds,  to  an  extent  rather  exceeding  than  falling  within  the  natural 
size  of  the  pupil.  The  object  is  entirely  to  annihilate  the  central 
portion  of  the  capsule,  and  thus  allow  the  aqueous  humour  free 
access  to  the  lens.  Merely  to  pierce  the  capsule,  slit  it  up,  or  tear 
it  from  the  front  of  the  lens,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  answer 
the  purpose,  because  the  portions  of  the  capsule  thus  treated  would 
speedily  re-unite,  and  the  absorption  of  the  lens  be  interrupted. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  to  open  the  capsule  in  the  whole  of  its 
diameter,  because  this  would  most  likely  be  followed  by  dislocation 
of  the  lens,  which  would  consequently  press  against  the  iris,  or  pass 
entire  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  comminution  of  the  capsule  is  to  be  effected  Muthout 
exercising  much  pressure  on  the  crystalline,  which  might  cause 
separation  of  the  adhesion  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  zonula  ; 
Zinnii. 

If  the  lens  be  fluid,  it  will  escape  into  the  aqueous  humour  and  ?j 
render  it  turbid,  as  soon  as  the  capsule  is  opened ; and  if  soft  and  < 
friable,  portions  of  it,  towards  the  end  of  this  period  of  the  opera-  ■ 
tion,  will  "generally  be  observed  to  break  oft',  and  float  forwards 
through  the  pupil. 

If  it  be  the  first  operation  which  the  cataract  has  undergone,  the 
needle  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  division  of  the  capsule 
is  completed.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  that  this  part  of 
the  operation  be  as  completely  executed  as  possible,  especially  m 
cases  of  congenital  cataract,  both  that  we  may  avoid  unnecessary  ; 
repetitions  of  the  operation,  and  because  the  capsule  is  generally  ■ 
much  less  tough  at  a first  operation  than  in  any  succeeding  one,  am  i 
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therefore  more  easily  divided.  If  merely  punctured  in  a first  opera- 
tion, and  left,  in  an  almost  entire  state,  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
aqueous  humour,  admitted  through  the  puncture  of  the  capsule,  this 
membrane  is  often  found  on  a second  operation,  to  be  much  tougher 
and  more  opaque,  or  now  for  the  first  time  opaque,  having  formerly 
been  transparent.  I have  especially  remarked  this  in  cases  of 
i infants,  affected  with  what  is  termed  congenital  cataract.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  great  attention  to  the  comminution  of  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule  at  the  first  operation. 

Ath  Period.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  division  of  the  capsule, 

I in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  above  stated,  is  sufficient  without 
. any  further  operation,  to  procure  the  absorption  of  the  lens,  and  the 
restoration  of  vision.  Much  oftener  the  operation  of  division 
f requires  to  be  repeated  after  the  interval  of  two  or  three  months ; 
5 and  at  the  second  operation,  particular  attention  requires  to  be 
? paid  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  lens  and  dispersion  of  its  fragments. 

The  needle  being  introduced  as  before,  the  operator  begins  the 
<1  division  exactly  as  he  began  the  former  operation,  lest  the  shreds  of 
d the  capsule  may  in  the  interval  have  coalesced,  and  therefore  require 
to  be  separated  and  broken  down.  Having  assured  himself  of  the 
<j  I existence  of  a sufficient  central  aperture  in  the  capsule,  he  next,  by 
rjigentle  movements  of  the  needle  upwards  and  downwards,  divides 
if]tthe  lens,  pushing  the  pieces,  as  he  proceeds,  through  the  pupil,  into 
{ Ithe  anterior  chamber.  In  breaking  up  the  lens,  it  is  sometimes 
1 1 necessary  to  move  the  edge  of  the  needle  backwards  or  towards  the 
vitreous  humour;  but  this  direction  ought  rather  to  be  avoided,  in 
order  that  the  posterior  capsule  may  be  left  entire,  for  if  it  he  much 
: injured,  it  is  apt  to  become  opaque,  an  occurrence  rendering 
.necessary  new  operations,  which  endanger  the  organization  of  the 
vitreous  humour. 

It  is  by  no  means  essential,  even  for  speedy  solution,  that  the 
I : pieces  of  the  divided  lens  be  brought  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
4 Some  have  been  led  to  think,  that  solution  is  accomplished  fully  as 
I quickly,  when  the  lens,  stript  of  its  capsule,  is  left  in  its  natural 
i ^situation.  No  doubt,  the  greater  quantity  of  the  menstruum  by 
1 which  the  solution  is  to  be  effected  lies  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
I therefore  a comminuted  lens  will  there  be  brought  more  thoroughly 
I into  contact  with  the  aqueous  humour  than  in  the  posterior  chamber; 
I hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  this  menstruum  is  secreted 
4 chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  that  it  i^ 
s ; possible  it  may  possess  more  of  the  solvent  power  when  just  flowing 
* 'from  the  capillaries  which  secrete  it,  than  after  it  has  passed  forward 
ftlhrough  the  pupil,  and  is  about  to  be  absorbed.  Others  have  been 
' Df  opinion,  that  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens,  after  the  capsule  is 
i opened  up  with  the  needle,  is  to  be  attributed  perhaps  as  much  to 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  lens  itself,  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  to  the  operation  of  this  fluid  in 
die  way  of  a menstruum.® 

The  facility  with  which  the  fragments  of  the  divided  lens  are 
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scattered  by  the  needle,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  its  consistence 
as  on  the  degree  of  coagulation  which  it  has  undergone.  In  patients 
about  the  age  of  25,  we  not  unfrequently  find  the  lens  so  soft  that 
the  needle  passes  easily  through  it  in  every  direction,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  glutinous  and  tenacious,  that  the  fragments  can  he 
separated  with  difficulty ; whereas  in  patients  of  35,  the  lens  is 
generally  more  friable,  and  breaks  under  the  needle  into  scales  and 
flocculi.  By  exposure,  however,  to  the  aqueous  humour  for  a few 
weeks,  the  glutinous  lens  becomes  more  completely  coagulated,  and 
then  its  fragments  prove  less  cohesive.  Even  the  hard  lens  of  an 
old  person,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  occasionally  becomes  brittle,  so  that  at  a second  operation 
with  the  needle,  (the  first  operation  having  been  devoted  to  the 
destroying  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,)  we  find  the 
lens  to  scatter  into  fragments.  This  is  an  occurrence,  howeverj 
too  rare,  to  vindicate  us  in  adopting  division  as  a general  mode  of 
operating  on  the  hard  cataract  of  old  persons. 

What  length  of  time  is  generally  required  for  the  cure  of  cataract 
by  absorption  ? To  this  I am  inclined  to  answer,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  capsule  is  ever  absorbed,  whether  it  be 
in  the  transparent  or  in  the  opaque  state ; and  that  as  for  the  lens, 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  dissolved,  depends  partly  on  its  con- 
sistence, and  partly  on  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  exposed  to 
the  aqueous  humour.  If  in  a person  below  35  years  of  age,  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  he  thoroughly  9 
destroyed  with  the  needle,  and  if  no  inflammation  follow  the  opera-  I 
tion,  the  lens  may  he  completely  dissolved  and  absorbed  in  six  or  fl 
eight  weeks.  Of  course,  the  semi-fluid  lens  of  the  child  will  be  ah-  9 
sorbed  in  a few  days,  or  even  in  a few  hours,  while  the  hard  lens  of  ■ 
a person  of  55  or  60  may  remain  unchanged  for  several  months.  9 
In  an  individual  of  about  30  years  of  age,  in  whom  1 freely  divided  9 
the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule,  very  little  absorption  seemed  9 
to  take  place  for  the  first  six  wrecks.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  9 
w'eeks,  the  lens  was  completely  dissolved.  Dr  W.  Soeramerring9 
made  a single  incision  into  the  opaque  capsule  of  ahoy,  of  four^B 
years  of  age,  affected  with  congenital  cataract.  The  lens  remained^^ 
without  apparent  change  for  half  a year.  Absorption  then  com- 9 
menced,  and  rapidly  proceeded.®  H 

We  constantly  observe,  that  solution  and  absorption  go  on  much9 
more  rapidly,  when  the  eye  is  free  from  inflammation  or  irritation.9 
Indeed  during  an  attack  of  pain,  with  redness  and  epiphora,  solu-9 
tion  and  absorption  seem  to  cease,  but  are  renewed  whenever  the9 
irritation  subsides,  or  the  inflammation  is  overcome.  We  explain|9 
this,  partly  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  over-distention  of  the  blood- 
vessels  is  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  a free  action  of  the  absor-  ^' a 
bents,  and  partly  by  the  circumstance,  that  although  there  may  be  • | 
no  evident  effusion  of  lymph  behind  the  pupil,  there  is  alw'ays  a I 
tendency  in  internal  ophthalmia,  to  such  an  efiusion,  and,  of  course,  I 
a disposition  to  close  up  and  repair  the  injured  capsule.  This  effort  I 
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of  nature,  however  admirable  its  design,  we  must  in  this  instance 
endeavour  to  counteract,  in  the  first  place,  by  as  complete  a division 
of  the  capsule  as  is  possible,  and,  secondly,  by  a strict  antiphlogistic 
after-treatment. 

The  opinion  above  stated,  that  the  capsule,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  insoluble,  is,  I am  aware,  in  contradiction  to  what  has  usually 
been  maintained  upon  this  point.  The  capsule  in  the  transparent 
state  we  never  see ; its  shreds  are  invisible,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  transparency.  The  membrane  too  is  highly  elastic, 
and  upon  being  divided,  rolls  itself  up  like  a bit  of  moistened  gold- 
beater’s leaf.  But  if  inflammation  occurs,  the  capsule  becomes 
opaque,  and,  unless  the  inflammation  is  speedily  subdued,  will  con- 
tinue permanently  so.  The  opaque  shreds  in  the  inflamed  state 
tend  also  to  reunite,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a secondary  capsular 
cataract.  Subdue  the  inflammation  by  bloodletting,  mercury,  and 
other  appropriate  remedies,  and  the  opaque  state  of  the  capsule 
subsides  or  disappears.  Neglect  it,  and  not  merely  does  the  opacity 
become  permanent,  but  however  much  the  capsule  may  afterwards 
be  divided,  its  shreds  never  disappear,  except  by  displacement. 
They  may  be  pushed  aside,  a central  aperture  cleared,  and  vision 
restored ; but  portions  of  opaque  capsule  will  be  visible  for  life  be- 
hind the  edge  of  the  pupil,  when  brought  under  the  influence  of 
belladonna,  and  the  minute  shreds  which  fell  down  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  will  lie  there  without  undergoing  the  slightest  change.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  return  of  transparency,  after  inflammation  of 
the  capsule  is  overcome,  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  this  membrane  is  susceptible  of  solution  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

Modifications  of  division  through  the  sclerotica,  according  to 
varieties  of  cataract.  1.  When  the  lens  is  fluid,  it  will  of  course 
flow  through  the  wound  of  the  capsule  into  the  aqueous  humour. 
This  renders  it  difficult  to  execute  the  division  of  the  capsule  with 
precision.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  centre  of  it  should  be 
freely  lacerated.  The  turbid  aqueous  humour  is  generally  absorbed 
in  a few  days,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  a single  day. 
In  some  rare  cases,  the  eft’usion  of  the  opaque  lens  into  the  aqueous 
chambers,  excites  considerable  inflammation. 

2.  The  appearances  of  the  opacity,  added  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, should  in  general  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  hard  cataract ; 

i and  in  cases  of  this  sort,  division  ought  never  to  be  tried.  Should 
The  operator,  however,  have  deceived  himself,  supposing  the  lens  to 
be  soft,  but  on  touching  it  with  the  needle  discover  it  to  be  hard, 

’ the  best  plan  which  he  can  follow  is  to  bring  the  lens  through  the 
jpupift  open  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  ex- 
' tract. 

3.  \Mien  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  is  adherent  to  the  capsule, 

' which  in  this  case  is  always  more  or  less  opaque,  we  may  endeavour 
'with  the  point  or  edge  of  the  needle  cautiously  to  separate  the  points 

of  adhesion,  particularly  if  they  are  but  few  in  number,  and  bavin o- 
effected  this,  proceed  to  the  division  of  the  capsule  in  the  usual  way. 
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If  the  adliesion  comprehends  the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil,  separation 
is  scarcely  to  be  accomplished ; hut  if  the  pupil  is  of  a medium  size, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  sight  that  the  iris  should 
be  freed  from  its  attachment  to  the  capsule.  Enough  of  the  capsule 
can  in  this  case  be  divided  to  admit  the  aqueous  humour  freely  to 
the  lens,  and  wc  probably  run  less  risk  of  renewed  iritis  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
than  were  we  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  morbid  adhesions  of 
the  iris. 

After-treatment.  Except  in  continued  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the 
after-treatment  does  not  differ  from  wdiat  has  already  been  recom- 
mended as  advisable  after  the  operations  of  displacement.  If  the 
pupil  is  kept  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  the  fragments  of  the 
divided  lens  are  in  a great  measure  prevented  from  irritating  the 
iris,  and  thus  iritis  is  warded  off'.  It  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  pupil 
to  contract,  before  the  cataract  is  dissolved.  The  eyebrow  and  eye- 
lids, therefore,  are  to  be  smeared  with  the  extract  of  belladonna 
morning  and  evening,  till  all  redness  and  irritation  consequent  to 
the  operation  have  disappeared,  after  which  we  may  advantageously 
substitute  a strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  extract,  filtered  through 
paper,  and  made  lukewarm,  of  which  a little  is  to  be  dropped  into 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  the  patient  opening  the  lids  and  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  spread  over  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued morning  and  evening  till  the  cataract  has  disappeared,  the 
patient  meanwhile  shading  the  eyes,  lest  the  influence  of  the  light 
prove  hurtful. 

Accidents  during  and  after  division  through  the  sclerotica.  Many 
of  these  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  attend  the  operations  of 
displacement,  and  need  not  again  be  particularly  insisted  on.  A few 
are  peculiar. 

1 . The  needle,  instead  of  entering  the  posterior  chamber,  some- 
times slips  between  the  lens  and  the  capsule.  As  it  is  impossible 
with  the  needle  in  this  situation,  to  divide  the  capsule  in  a proper 
manner,  the  operator  ought  to  withdraw  the  instrument  a certain 
way,  and  then  repeat  the  second  period  of  the  operation,  taking 
care  to  bring  the  point  of  the  needle  in  front  of  the  capsule.  It  is  a 
bad  practice,  to  proceed  to  divide  the  lens,  and  leave  the  capsule 
almost  untouched. 

2.  Should  it  happen,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  use  of  the 
needle,  that  the  lens  bursts  from  the  capsule,  and  passes  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  cornea  should  immediately  be 
opened,  and  the  lens  extracted. 

3.  If  we  have  divided  the  capsule  in  a case  of  hard  cataract,  the 
surface  of  the  lens  may  dissolve,  leaving  a firm  nucleus.  This  gra- 
dually diminishes  in  bulk.  I have  known  the  nucleus  undissolved  a 
year  after  the  operation.  Falling  forwards  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, the  small  hard  kernel  may  cause  great  irritation,  neuralgia,  and 
inflammation.  It  may  become  united  to  the  iris  by  inflammation, 
so  that  if  we  delay  opening  the  cornea  for  its  extraction,  when  we 
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ccomc  at  last  to  do  this,  it  cannot  be  removed,  having  become  organ- 
i ized  and  incorporated  with  the  iris. 

4.  If  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  in  a dissolved  state,  the  lens  and 
(capsule,  hitherto  kept  in  their  place  by  the  adhesion  of  the  zonula 
iZinnii  to  the  ciliary  processes,  are  apt,  on  being  touched  with  the 
meedle,  suddenly  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour.  In 
tthis  case,  the  cataract  ought  immediately  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  the 
meedle,  brought  up  into  its  former  place,  pushed  through  the  pupil, 
aand  extracted  through  a small  section  of  the  cornea. 

5.  A certain  degree  of  inflammation  may  always  be  expected  to 
ffollow  division  through  the  sclerotica ; reparative  inflammation  of 
tthe  capsule,  spreading  in  some  degree  to  the  iris,  and  if  not  timely 
(checked,  producing  opacity  of  the  capsular  shreds,  closing  up  the 
(central  aperture  which  has  been  formed  by  the  operation,  interrupt- 
iing  in  various  ways  the  process  of  dissolution  of  the  lens,  and  per- 
Ihaps  going  the  length  of  coarctation  of  the  pupil  and  adhesion  of 
tthe  iris.  In  two  cases  in  which  I operated,  suppuration  of  the  cap- 
ssule  took  place,  the  matter  exuding  partly  into  the  anterior  cham- 
Iher.  Belladonna,  bloodletting,  and  calomel  with  opium,  are  the 
nmeans  to  he  employed  to  avert  these  dangers.  In  one  of  the  cases 
jjust  referred  to,  I opened  the  cornea,  and  allowed  the  matter  to 
(escape.  The  other  case  was  greatly  benefitted,  by  making  the  mouth 
iwery  sore  with  mercury. 

' 6.  Has  the  process  of  solution  and  absorption  of  the  lens  no  ex- 

Ithausting  effects  upon  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye?  Are  these  parts 
jlleft  as  sound,  after  this  process  has  been  accomplished,  as  after  ex- 
i’traction,  in  neither  case  inflammation  having  occurred?  To  these 
i jquestions,  I must  answer,  that  after  the  process  of  solution  and  ab- 
!?8orption  is  completed,  we  frequently  observe  undeniable  signs  of  the 
liinternal  textures  of  the  eye  having  suffered,  not  from  inffammation 
taapparently  nor  from  irritation,  but  rather  from  exhaustion.  The 
jinutritive,  or  regenerative  power  of  the  eye,  appears  to  be  weakened. 

: The  iris  becomes  paler  and  more  ffaccid  than  natural,  the  pupil 
^smaller,  and  its  motions  less  vivid;  while,  in  some  cases,  the  wast- 
jiing  of  the  eye  extends  more  deeply,  the  vitreous  humour  shrinks, 
hand  the  retina  loses  its  sensibility. 

• § 2.  Division  through  the  Cornea}^ 

I It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  a very  ancient  method  of  cur- 
iing  cataract.  Galen  mentions"  a tradition,  that  for  the  operation 
ffor  cataract,  man  was  indebted  to  what  was  observed  to  happen  to 
: the  goat,  which  after  pricking  his  eye  against  a sharp  reed,  retained 
rthe  power  of  sight ; whence  it  has  been  thought  that  the  first  opera- 
tion practised  for  cataract  may  have  been  a division  or  punctuation 
of  the  lens  through  the  cornea. 

Albucasis  tells  us*^  that  he  had  been  informed  there  were  some 
who  pumped  out  the  cataract  through  a hollow  needle.  Now,  in 
cases  of  fluid  cataract,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gutta  opaca,  in 
which  the  Arabians  believed  cataract  to  consist,  might  be  discharg- 
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ed  through  a tube  introduced,  I presume,  through  the  cornea ; but 
even  when  the  cataract  was  not  fluid,  and  when  only  the  aqueous 
humour  was  discharged,  a very  slight  wound  through  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  capsule  with  the  end  of  the  tube,  would  frequent- 
ly be  sufficient  to  produce  a cure,  by  the  admission  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  operation  proposed  by 
Conradi  amounted  to  little  more  than  such  a perforation  of  the 
capsule. 

There  is  an  insulated  case  recorded  by  Mayerne,  in  which  a‘ 
female  oculist  appears  to  have  cured  a cataract  in  a young  person, 
by  the  introduction  of  a needle  through  the  cornea.'®  This  case  is 
generally  considered  as  the  earliest  example  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure the  solution  of  the  lens  by  puncturing  the  capsule  through  the 
cornea.  It  is,  however,  not  very  evident  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  operator,  and,  except  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  placed 
in  a chapter  De  Svffusione,  we  should  not  have  known  that  it  was  a 
case  of  cataract  at  all. 

Gleize  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  a history  of  the  operation  of 
division  through  the  cornea,  although  his  claims  have  been  strangely 
exaggerated.  It  happened  that  a patient,  on  whom  he  was  about 
to  perform  extraction,  made  an  involuntary  motion  with  her  head, 
just  as  the  knife  penetrated  the  cornea,  so  that  the  knife  slipped 
out,  and  was  followed  by  the  aqueous  humour.  Instead  of  enlarg- 
ing the  incision,  it  occurred  to  the  operator,  that  he  might  depress 
the  cataract  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  He  says  nothing  about  dividing  the  cataract,  or  exposing  it 
to  solution  in  the  aqueous  humour.''*  His  successful  depression  in 
this  instance  led  him,  however,  to  recommend  a similar  mode  of 
operation  in  other  cases ; namely,  that  having  dilated  the  pupil  by 
belladonna,  the  operator  should  make  an  incision  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  introduce  a needle  and  divide  the  capsule  circularly,  depress 
the  lens  if  hard,  extract  it  if  soft,  but  leave  any  fragments  which 
might  be  detached  from  it,  or  even  the  whole  lens  if  it  could  neither 
be  depressed  nor  extracted,  to  be  dissolved  by  the  aqueous  humour, 
an  event  which  he  says  occupies  20  or  30  days,  or  longer. 

The  merit  of  first  proposing  a distinct  method  of  operating  by 
division  tbrough  the  cornea,  belongs  to  Coni’adi,  a surgeon  at  Nord- 
heim  in  Hanover.  He  at  once  passed  a needle,  or  rather  a small 
lancet-shaped  knife,  through  the  cornea,  opened  the  anterior  hemi- 
sphere of  the  capsule,  and  then  withdrew  the  instrument,  leaving 
the  cataract  to  be  dissolved  ; an  operation  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  simplest  yet  proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  being  executed 
with  a single  instrument,  and  interesting  only  the  cornea  and  the 
capsule.'® 

The  operation  of  Conradi  was  quickly  put  to  the  test  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  Germany.  In  many  cases,  it  proved  successful ; in  others, 
the  punctured  incision  of  the  capsule  was  found  to  heal  up,  and  thus 
the  solution  of  the  cataract  to  be  interrupted.  This  led  Buchhorn, 
of  Magdeburg,  to  add  two  important  steps  to  the  operation  o 
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Conradi;  namely,  vo  divide  the  lens  as  well  as  the  capsule,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  fragments  of  the  cataract  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber with  the  flat  side  of  the  needle.^®  The  division  of  the  lens,  and 
the  introduction  of  its  fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber,  were 
supposed  directly  to  hasten  the  solution  of  the  cataract  and  the  con- 
sequent restoration  of  sight.  The  success,  however,  of  this  method 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  anterior  hemisphere 
of  the  capsule  is  divided.  If  this  part  of  the  operation  be  so  com- 
pletely effected,  that  the  remains  of  that  membrane  cannot  after- 
wards unite,  then  the  solution  of  a cataract  of  ordinary  consistence 
is  certain,  even  should  it  be  left  entire,  and  in  its  natural  situation. 

Division  through  the  cornea  comprehends  three  periods;  viz. 
^ first,  the  introduction  of  the  needle;  secondhj,  the  division  of  the 
capsule  ; and  thirdly,  the  division  of  the  lens  and  scattering  of  its 
fragments. 

Whatever  form  is  given  to  the  needle,  it  ought  to  be 
smaller  than  that  used  for  division  through  the  sclerotica, 
as  in  the  .present  case  it  has  to  operate  through  the  pupil, 
and  often  in  the  eyes  of  infants.  The  neck  must  be  round, 
and  of  such  a degree  of  thickness  as  shall  fill  the  wound  / 'i 
made  by  the  bent  part  of  the  instrument,  and  so  prevent  I 
the  aqueous  humour  from  escaping. 

I consider  the  needle  recommended  by  Dr  Jacob^^  to  be 
the  best,  {Fig.  81,)  combining  the  advantages  of  a small 
blade,  with  great  strength  and  fine  temper,  inflicting  so 
minute  a wound  that  no  mark  remains  in  the  cornea,  cap- 
i able  of  effectually  opening  up  the  texture  of  the  lens,  and 
from  its  conical  form,  not  permitting  the  aqueous  humour 
to  escape  during  the  operation. 

It  is  made  out  of  a common  sewing  needle,  of  the  size 
known  as  No.  7,'  being  about  ^^jth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  point  is  turned  to  the  requisite  curve  by  means 
' of  a pair  of  pliers,  or  the  ward  of  a small  key ; of  course 
without  heat,  which  would  destroy  the  temper.  All  needles 
;are  not  so  soft  as  to  be  bent  thus  cold;  there  may  not  be 
< one  in  ten  of  this  temper,  but,  when  once  turned,  such  a 
needle  retains  the  curve  without  any  danger  of  bending  or 
I breaking,  and  possesses  a degree  of  strength  and  temper 
1 never  observed  in  needles  separately  forged  and  finished 
Iby  the  cutler.  After  having  received  the  requisite  curve, 
the  point  should  be  ground  flat  on  each  side,  on  a fine  hone, 
and  carefully  examined  with  a magnifying  glass  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  perfect.  (See  magnified  view,  /'Y^.  82.)  The 
I needle,  held  in  a pair  of  pliers,  is  now  to  be  run  down  into 
I a cedar  handle,  leaving  only  half  an  inch  of  blade.  If  the 
blade  be  left  longer,  it  will  yield  and  spring  when  opposed  ' 

'to  a resistance.  A needle,  thus  constructed,  will  retain 
its  point  for  a great  length  of  time.  ^'9-  8i- 

Period.  The  pupil  being  fully  dilated  by  belladonna,  and  the 
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patient  seated  on  a low  chair,  or  laid  along  upon  a table,  the  surgeon 
stands  behind  him,  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  brings  the  point  of 
the  needle  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  eye.  When  the  cor- 
nea is  brought  into  an  advantageous  position,  he  suddenly  strikes 
the  needle  into  it,  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  ^‘gth  of  an  inch 
from  the  sclerotica.  The  point  of  the  needle  once  listened  in  the 
cornea,  the  surgeon  has  complete  command  of  the  eye ; no  action  of 
the  muscles  can  disengage  it,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  needle 
slipping  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  operator  now  pushes  the  needle  through  the  cornea,  which 
frequently  yields  like  wet  leather,  and  the  eye  is  pressed  so  much 
aside  that  the  pupil  is  hid.  If  the  surgeon  does  not  steadily  push 
the  needle  forward,  whatever  resistance  he  may  experience,  he  will 
find,  when  the  eye  returns  to  its  proper  position,  that  the  point  of 
the  needle  is  still  merely  entangled  in  the  cornea.  This  also  is  the 
period  of  danger  to  the  iris.  If  the  operator  does  not  keep  the  flat 
side  of  the  needle  toward  that  membrane,  and  the  point  toward  the 
pupil,  he  will  be  very  liable  to  injure  the  iris. 

Two  great  advantages  of  Dr  Jacob’s  needle  result  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  produces  the  difficulty  in  its  introduction.  Its 
conical  form,  causing  it  to  become  wedged  in  the  cornea,  prevents 
the  aqueous  humour  from  escaping,  and  gives  the  surgeon  a power 
of  controlling  the  eye,  which  defies  every  effort  on  the  part  of  an 
unruly  patient. 

2d  Period.  The  needle  being  fairly  entered,  so  that  its  point  is 
seen  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  pupil,  the  operator  turns  the  point 
directly  back,  and  proceeds  to  tear  open  the  capsule,  picking  and 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  crystalline  with  a rotatory  or  drilling 
motion  of  the  instrument.  Tliis  he  should  do  with  the  needle 
turned  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another.  He  will  find  it 
easy,  in  this  way,  to  reduce  to  minute  fragments  the  central  portion 
of  the  capsule,  in  an  extent  equal  to  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil. 
In  doing  this,  he  takes  care  not  to  raise  the  capsule  on  the  point  of 
the  needle,  winch,  by  rending  the  membrane  across,  might  give^  rise 
to  dislocation  of  the  lens,  and  would  at  least  prevent  the  division 
from  being  accomplished  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Period.  If  the  lens  is  soft  and  friable,  fragments  of  it  fall 
like  snow  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  the  surgeon  comminutes  the 
capsule.  When  he  observes  this,  he  may  proceed  to  deal  very  freely 
with  the  lens,  twirling  the  needle  round  so  as  to  drill  away  its  sub- 
stance. A cataractous  lens  is  sometimes  so  soft,  that  it  falls  almost 
into  a powder  under  the  needle.  In  such  cases,  the  fragments  neces- 
sarily fall  into  the  anterior  chamber,  so  as  to  fill  it  half  way  up,  and 
are  rapidly  absorbed  without  producing  inflammation.  Such,  ob- 
serves Dr  Jacob,  are  certain  lenticular  cataracts  of  a blue  tint,  not 
generally  found  in  old  persons. 

Division  generally  requires  to  be  performed  more  than  once,  and 
in  the  second  and  subsequent  operations,  it  is  the  comminution  of 
the  lens  which  is  to  be  chiefly  attended  to,  unless  at  the  first  opera- 
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^ :tlon  the  formation  of  a sufficient  central  aperture  in  the  capsule  has 
5 [failed.  When  this  has  been  the  case,  the  division  of  the  capsule 
I imust  be  repeated,  then  the  lens  broken  up,  in  the  manner  already 
j imentioned,  and  the  fragments  brought  forward  into  the  anterior 
I ichamber.  If  the  fragments  be  larger  than  the  head  of  a common 
I [pin,  they  are  liable  to  produce  inflammation  by  pressing  on  the  iris, 
i vwhich  pressure  can  be  obviated  only  by  keeping  the  pupil  completely 
^ (dilated  by  belladonna.  No  rule  can  be  given  regarding  the  periods 
j iiat  which  the  operation  should  be  repeated.  Dr  Jacob  observes,  that 
I ‘“while  the  broken  lens  lies  well  in  the  posterior  chamber,  with- 
ij  (out  pressing  on  the  iris,  the  operator  has  reason  to  congratulate 
Ihimself,  and  it  is  only  when  he  has  ascertained  that  no  change  is 
t taking  place  in  the  cataract,  that  he  is  called  upon  again  to  disturb 
lit.  He  should  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  repeat  the  operation 
'.while  any  trace  of  inflammation  exists.” 

I As  in  division  through  the  sclerotica,  the  posterior  hemisphere  of 

I ttlie  capsule  and  the  vitreous  humour  ought  to  be  spared  as  much  as 
ijipossible;  and  in  the  operation  through  the  cornea,  this  can  be  done 
ijimore  easily  than  in  division  through  the  sclerotica. 

| , In  withdrawing  the  needle,  the  surgeon  has  to  encounter  the  same 
jj';. description  of  difficulty  which  attends  its  introduction.  It  is 

I I tightly  held  by  the  cornea,  requiring  to  be  turned  on  its  axis  in  order 
Itto  extract  it,  as  an  awl  is  drawn  from  leather. 

i The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  when  division  has  been  per- 
i ‘formed  through  the  sclerotica. 

I Modifications  of  division  through  the  cornea,  according  to  varieties 

I of  cataract.  1 . The  fluid  cataract  is  to  be  treated  as  has  already 
i been  recommended  (pages  675  and  709)  on  other  occasions; 
^ but  tbe  hard  cataract  cannot  be  managed  so  easily  as  if  the  needle 
I : had  been  passed  through  the  sclerotica.  Some  of  the  German 
operators  recommend  reclination  to  be  immediately  performed 
when  the  lens  proves  to  be  hard,  but  I should  judge  it  better,  hav- 
ing carefully  comminuted  the  capsule,  to  withdraw  the  needle,  and 
. allow  the  lens  to  be  acted  on  by  the  aqueous  humour.  After  six  or 
^ eight  weeks,  we  shall  probably  find  the  lens  softened  and  fit  for  be- 
ing broken  up.  If  it  does  not  appear  so,  it  may  be  extracted. 

2.  It  sometimes  happens  that  as  the  surgeon  is  comminuting  the 
capsule,  or  opening  up  the  texture  of  the  lens,  the  latter  falls  into 
a number  of  large  fragments,  which  come  forward  into  the  anterior 
; chamber.  These  may  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  the  needle,  and 
' forced  back  out  of  the  way  of  the  iris,  or  if  sufficiently  soft,  they 
5 may  be  divided  by  pressing  them  against  the  back  of  the  cornea 
with  the  convex  edge  of  the  needle. 

I 3.  In  certain  cases,  the  pupil  is  found  almost  closed,  and  adhering 
^ to  a small  cataract  of  nearly  cartilaginous  hardness.  Dr  Jacob  has 
I introduced  his  needle  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  point  destroyed 
the  adhesions  between  the  margin  of  the  pujiil  and  this  hard  mass, 
F which  he  has  then  placed  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  removed 
f through  an  opening  in  the  cornea. 
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4.  From  the  firmness  of  its  point,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  turned  and  twisted  in  every  direction,  Dr  Jacob’s  needle  enables 
the  surgeon  to  deal  most  efiectually  with  an  opaque  capsule.  He 
may  pick  it,  with  the  point  of  the  instrument,  from  any  attachment 
it  may  have  formed  to  the  iris,  or  if  it  hangs  floating,  he  may 
entangle  and  detach  it,  by  pulling  or  twisting. 

Accidents  during  or  after  division  through  the  cornea.  1.  It  some- 
times happens  that  just  as  the  needle  passes  through  the  cornea,  the 
dilated  pupil  suddenly  contracts.  This  will  happen  very  readily  if 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  touched  wdth  the  needle,  but  it 
sometimes  takes  place  before  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  fairly 
within  the  anterior  chamber.  After  a minute  or  two,  the  pupil 
generally  expands  again,  so  that  the  operation  may  be  proceeded 
with.  If  it  continues  much  contracted  after  some  minutes,  the 
needle  must  be  withdrawn;  and  on  some  future  day,  another  attempt 
may  be  made,  giving  the  pupil  every  chance  of  keeping  dilated,  by 
using  the  belladonna  both  on  the  day  previous  to  the  operation,  and 
about  an  hour  before  it  is  performed. 

2.  Should  the  needle  be  ill  adapted  for  accurately  filling  the 
wound  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humour  is  apt  to  escape,  one  of 
the  consequences  of  which  is  that  the  iris  advances  towards  the  cor- 
nea, and  folds  itself  round  the  needle,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  proceed  with  the  operation.  In  this  case,  the  oper- 
ator should  either  immediately  withdraw  the  needle,  or  merely  open 
the  front  of  the  capsule  by  a single  scratch  with  its  point,  and  then 
withdraw  it,  taking  care  to  supply  himself  with  a better  needle  be- 
fore attempting  the  operation  a second  time. 

The  advancement  of  the  iris,  however,  is  not  the  only  bad  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  lens  also  is  apt 
to  start  forward,  and  sometimes  even  bursts  from  the  capsule. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  advisable  immediately  to  extract 
the  lens  through  a small  section  of  the  cornea;  for  when  left  in  this  - 
state,  it  presses  against  the  pupil,  and,  if  hard,  may  give  rise  to  < 
severe  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  even  of  the  cornea.  | 

Even  a soft  cataract,  in  a young  person,  left  pressing  against  the  J 
iris,  and  the  latter  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  I have  known  to  be  | 
followed  by  severe  inflammation,  ending  in  contracted  and  adherent  | 
pupil.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  weeks  before  the  iris  re- 
sumes  its  natural  place,  or  any  aqueous  humour  occupies  the  anterior 
chamber.  m 

3.  If  a hard  lens  be  dislocated  from  the  capsule,  in  consequence  '1 

of  the  needle  sticking  in  it,  the  lens  may  be  placed  in  the  anterior  '| 
chamber,  and  immediately  extracted.  ^ 

4.  Division  through  the  cornea  is  sometimes  followed  by  corneitis, 
which  is  generally  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  iris.  The  cor- 
nea loses  its  lustre,  and  its  internal  surface,  probably  from  effused 
lymph,  sometimes  becomes  of  a yellow'ish  colour.  1 he  aqueous 
humour  also  assumes  a turbid  appearance,  so  that  the  state  of  the 
iris  can  be  discerned  with  difficulty.  When  the  inflammation  sub-  f 
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fsides,  and  the  cornea  and  anterior  chamber  become  clear,  the  iris 
iis  probably  observed  to  be  retracted,  the  pupil  irregular,  and  its 
eedge  adherent  to  the  remnants  of  the  capsule,  which  are  of  a whitish 
ocolour,  forming  a secondary  capsular  cataract.  It  is  a very  common 
rresult  of  division,  either  through  the  cornea  or  through  the  scle- 
rrotica,  that  the  capsule,  transparent  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
bbecomes  opaque,  requiring  to  be  removed  out  of  the  axis  of  vision 
Iby  a subsequent  operation.  The  bad  effects  of  inflammation  of  the 
ccornea,  iris,  and  capsule,  must  be  obviated  as  much  as  possible  by 
Iblood-letting,  calomel  with  opium,  counter-irritation,  and  belladonna. 
The  attack  is  sometimes  so  acute  as  to  require  repeated  general 
Iblood-letting.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  is  comparatively 
tslight,  continuing  for  months,  and  perhaps  scarcely  attracting  atten- 
Ition,  except  from  those  who  have  been  put  on  their  guard  against 
tthis  chronic  form  of  corneitis  and  iritis.*®  Scrofulous  iritis  in 
\young  persons  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  after  division  through 
tthe  cornea,  and  is  apt  to  end  in  closure  of  the  pupil. 

If  the  operation  of  division  be  attempted  on  the  eyes  of  old  per- 
«sons,  arthritic  ophthalmia  is  liable  to  follow,  and  will  resist  almost 
leevery  method  of  cure.  The  pain  of  the  eye  and  head  continues  un- 
iaabated,  notwithstanding  depletion,  counter- irritation,  mercury,  and 
Ihopium.  The  patient  gets  little  or  no  rest,  day  nor  night.  The 
Ijrredness  is  not  intense ; there  is  a very  distinct  bluish-white  ring 
|rround  the  edge  of  the  cornea;  the  lens  becomes  of  a green  colour, 
iaand  appears  swoln ; and  the  retina  is  soon  rendered  totally  insen- 
issible.  In  such  a case,  it  is  advisable,  merely  as  a means  of  relief 
ffrom  pain,  to  extract  the  lens. 

5.  A very  singular  consequence  of  division  through  the  cornea 
lhas  been  described  by  Dr  Ammon,'®  namely,  an  infiltration  of  fluid 

I*^(cataractous  matter  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  rendering  it 
vwhite  and  swoln,  and  ending  in  its  ulceration  and  complete  destruc- 
ttion.  When  such  an  infiltration  takes  place,  which  in  Dr  Ammon’s 
icase  it  did  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  which  the  operation  was 
iperformed,  he  recommends  opening  the  cornea  as  in  extraction'. 


I * The  Germans,  feeling  no  wish  to  rob  Mr  Pott  of  his  fair  claims,  generally 
I;  call  this  Die  Pott'sche  Operationsmethode. 

* 2 < Si  subindd  redit,  eadem  acu  inagis  concidenda,  et  in  plures  partes  dissipanda 

‘ est.’  Celsus  de  Re  Medica  ; Lib.  vii ; Pars  ii ; Cap.  i ; Sect.  ii. 

I;  3 ‘ Etiamsi  sufficienter  depressa  hand  erit  cataracta,  visum  tamen  ssepe  post 
/ ‘septimanas  septem  vel  octo  rediisse,  in  variis  observavi,  modo  in  partes  varias 
j“  divisa  fuerit.’  Paidi  Barbette  Opera  Chirurgico-Anatomica,  p.  66;  Lugd. 
'Batav.  1672. 

] ^ Short  but  Exact  Account  of  all  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Eyes ; London, 

11706. 

I * Traite  des  Maladies  de  I’CEil,  p.  186  ; Troyes,  1711. 

® 6 ‘ I have  sometimes,  when  I have  found  the  cataract  to  be^of  the  mixed  kind, 

j|  ‘ not  attempted  depression  : but  have  contented  myself  with  a free  laceration  of 
the  capsula  ; and  having  turned  the  needle  round  and  round  between  my  finger 
* ‘and  thumb,  within  the  body  of  the  crystalline,  have  left  all  the  parts  in  their 
'f  ‘ ‘ natural  situation : in  which  cases  I have  hardly  ever  known  them  fail  of  dissolving 
^ ‘ so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  vestige  of  a cataract.’  Pott’s  Chirurgical 
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VV'orks ; Vol.  iii.  p.  156;  London,  1808.  Mr  Pott  first  publislied  his  remarks 
on  the  Cataract  in  1773. 

Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  72 ; London,  1803. 

® De  la  Garde’s  Treatise  on  Cataract,  p.  31  ; London,  1821. 

® Beobachtungen  liber  die  organischen  VeriLnderungen  im  Augc  nach  Staaro- 
perationen,  p.  38  ; Frankfurt  am  Main,  1828. 

Keratonyxis  of  the  Germans  ; from  cornu,  whence  cornea,  and  ^vttu, 
I puncture. 

**  ‘ T/ii«  Si  i*  Ifur)  us  to  (rafa*i»Tir>  rtvs  ut<>Ki^ui/.ntus  i*  toS 

‘ seioisrsTuy  atya,  ijris  iASXtypit,  i/ixxyilffis  tls  too  ipiaXftit,’  Galeni 

E’lfxyuyh  fTlar^is.  Opera,  Vol.  iv.  p.  371  ; Basileae,  1338. 

12  ‘ Et  jam  quidem  pervenit  ad  nos  de  quodam  ex  illis  qui  sunt  de  Alayrach, 

‘ quia  [qui]  dixit  quod  factum  fuit  in  Alayrach  magdaham  perforatum  quw  sugit 
‘ aqua  [aquam].  Verum  ego  non  vidi  aliquem  in  terra  nostra  qui  fecerit  illud, 
‘ neque  legi  illud  in  aliquo  ex  libris  antiquorum  et  est  possibile  ut  sit  illud  novum, 
‘et  istac  sunt  formse  specicrum  magdaham.’  [Here  Albucasis  gives  three  figures.] 
‘ Fiant  formaj  i)rffidictae  ex  mre,  et  sint  extremitates  earuin  subtiles,  sit  triangulata 
‘ extremitas  acuta.’  Methodus  Medendi,  autorc  Albucasc,  p.  68;  Basilete,  1541. 

13  ‘ Mulier  Angla,  oculista,  vidente  3Iy  Lord  Rich,  filio  Comitis  Warwick, 
‘ acu  aperuit  corneam  su]>ra  pupillam,  et  humorem  Aqueum  exhausit  sive  effluero 
‘ sivit,  qui  turbidus  et  obscurior  factus,  visionem  imminiierat,  ita  ut  asger  quasi 
‘ per  velum  se  omnia  confusd  cernere  crederet.  Post  humoris  effluxum  oculus 
‘ concidit.  Applicata  remedia,  imperata  quies  in  tenebris  ; prospectum  inflam- 
‘ mationi.  Aliquot  p6st  diebus  postliminio  succresceiite  huinore  Aqueo,  qui  est 
‘ excrementitius,  non  pars  cor|)oris,  et  qui  reparari  j)otest;  intumuit,  sive  repletus 
‘ oculi  globus  ; punctura  ejus  occlusa  et  consolidata,  nulla  remanente  cicatrice. 
‘ Restituta  visionis  acies,  et  perfecte  curatus  fuit  aeger.’  Praxeos  MayerniansB 
Syntagma,  p.  84  ; Londini,  1690. 

11  Nouvclles  Observations  pratiques  siir  les  Maladies  de  I’Qiiil,  p.  118;  Orleans, 
1812.  Either  the  original  edition,  published  in  1786,  contains  a very  different 
account  of  the  case  referred  to  in  the  text,  or  Buchhorn  is  incorrect  in  stating 
that  through  the  wound  Gleize  divided  the  lens  and  capsule,  that  the  lens  dis- 
solved in  20  days,  and  that  Gleize  adopted  this  as  a successful  mode  of  operating. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  depression  which  Gleize  performed  in  the  case  referred 
to,  and  he  prefers,  when  the  cataract  is  soft,  that  it  should  if  possible  be  extract- 
ed, “ pour  eviter  la  longueur  de  sa  dissolution.” 

■5  Conradi  published  an  account  of  his  mode  of  operating  in  1797,  in  the  1st 
volume  of  Arnemann’s  Magazin-filr  die  Wundarzneykunst. 

m Buchhorn  de  Keratonyxide ; Halas,  1806.  Die  Keratonyxis  eine  neue 
gefahrlosere  Methode  den  grauen  Staar  zu  operiren  ; Von  W.  H.  J.  Buchhorn  ; 
Magdeburg,  1811.  Buchhorn  was  the  first  who  gave  the  name  of  Keratonyxis, 
or  punttio  comece,  to  this  method  of  operating. 

'7  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  iv.  p.  214  ; Dublin,  1827. 

•8  See  Schindler  de  Iritide  Chronica  ex  Ceratonyxide  ; Vratislaviae,  1819. 

>8  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic  ; Vol.  i-  p.  127  ; Dresden,  1830. 


SECTION  XII.— CHOICE  OF  AN  OPERATION  FOR  CATARACT  J INDI- 
CATIONS AND  CONTRA-INDICATIONS  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT 
MODES  OF  OPERATING. 

When  a case  of  cataract  presents  itself,  which  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  relieving  except  by  an  operation,  the  honest  and  intelligent  prac- 
titioner will  ask  himself.  Is  this  a case  for  division,  or  ought  I to 
venture  extraction,  or  ought  I to  content  myself  with  displacement?  ‘ 
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He  will  be  guided  in  liis  answer,  partly  by  the  kind  of  cataract  before 
him,  and  the  kind  of  eye  in  which  the  cataract  exists,  and  partly 
by  tbe  degree  of  confidence  which  he  has  in  his  own  powers  and 
experience  as  an  operator.  So  far  as  the  mere  dangers  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  operations  are  concerned,  the  following  is  the  order 
in  which  1 am  inclined  to  arrange  them,  placing  the  safest  first,  and 
the  most  objectionable  last ; Division  through  the  sclerotica,  division 
through  the  cornea,  extraction  through  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea, 
extraction  through  the  lateral  half,  extraction  through  the  lower 
half,  extraction  through  a small  section  of  the  cornea,  reclination 
through  the  sclerotica,  reclination  through  the  cornea,  depression 
through  the  sclerotica,  depression  through  the  cornea,  extraction 
through  the  sclerotica.  But  were  the  question  put  to  me  in  this 
form.  Suppose  you  were  the  subject  of  cataract,  which  operation 
would  you  choose  to  submit  to  ? I would  answer,  Extraction  by 
an  experienced  extractor,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea.  This, 
successfully  performed,  restores  vision  the  soonest,  and  leaves  the 
healthiest  eye,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  be  long  useful. 

1 hold  it  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  to  discuss  minutely  the  merits  of  eacli  of  the  operations, 
but  the  following  general  remarks  may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention. 

I.  As  the  success  of  division  depends  on  the  solution  of  the 
fragments  to  w'hich  the  cataract  is  reduced,  and  that  within  a 
moderate  space  of  time,  and  without  any  injurious  irritation  of  the 
I eye,  this  method  of  operating  is  contra-indicated  whenever  the  lens 
iis  of  hard  or  firm  consistence,  or  the  capsule  greatly  thickened  or 
' very  tough.  Such  cataracts  are  either  incapable  of  being  divided 
’ with  safety  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  if  divided  are  incapable  of 
1 being  dissolved.  The  cystic  cataract  is  evidently  improper  for 
(division,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  capsule,  even  although 
I the  lens  is  fluid;  as  is  also  that  variety  of  cataract,  which  we  occa- 
j : sionally  meet  with  in  old  persons,  in  which  the  central  half,  or  more 
i 'than  the  central  half,  of  the  lens  is  hard,  while  the  superficial  laminae 
i : are  soft  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a fluid. 

It  is  only  where  the  lens  is  throughout  caseous  or  fluid,  and  the 
;■  capsule  either  transparent,  or  at  least  not  greatly  thickened,  that 
:’we  can  with  propriety  have  recourse  to  division.  Hence  it  is,  that 
! iin  almost  all  cases  of  cataract  in  children  and  young  persons,  this 
;is  the  operation  which  is  to  be  preferred,  while  in  old  persons  it 
’ rarely  answers. 

In  the  following  cases,  division  appears  to  be  peculiarly  indicated. 

1.  When  the  one  eye  is  blind  from  cataract,  and  in  the  other  the 
i ((disease  is  merely  incipient.  By  the  time  that  the  cataract  is  fully 
^ : formed  in  the  second  eye,  the  divided  lens  may  already  be  dissolved 

in  the  other. 

2.  In  weakly,  timid,  or  irritable  persons,  and  in  those  who  are 

?•  subject  to  convulsive  or  nervous  diseases,  extraction  or  displacement, 
^ : both  of  which  are  severe  in  comparison  to  division,  would  be  im- 
^ proper. 
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3.  When  the  surgeon  is  timid,  and  unaccustomed  to  operate  on 
the  eye.  The  errors  which  such  a person  is  likely  to  commit  in 
performing  extraction  or  displacement,  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient’s 
sight,  but  in  division  he  can  do  comparatively  little  harm,  and  if 
his  first  attempt  fails  to  remove  the  cataract,  the  operation  can  be 
repeated. 

Division  must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  mode  of  curing  those 
varieties  of  cataract  wdiich  are  susceptible  of  solution ; whereas  if 
the  operator  employs  division  in  cases  unfit  for  this  mode  of  cure, 
disappointment  will  be  the  result,  and  a false  estimate  will  probably 
be  formed  of  the  merits  which  the  operation  really  possesses.  If 
we  have  recourse  to  division  for  the  removal  of  the  hard  cataract  of 
old  people,  we  shall  not  merely  waste  time,  but  expose  our  patients 
to  such  evil  consequences  as  may  unfit  them  for  deriving  advantage 
from  any  other  mode  of  operating.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed 
that  the  cure  of  cataract  by  division,  even  in  young  subjects,  often 
causes  an  atrophy  of  the  eye  to  commence,  unfavourable  to  the 
healthy  resumption  of  its  functions,  an  effect  very  uncommon  after 
extraction.  The  labour  of  absorption  necessary  to  remove  the  lens 
seems  often  to  injure  tlie  eye.  The  vitreous  humour,  lacerated 
probably  in  the  operation,  gets  soft;  and  without  the  formation  of 
any  adhesions,  the  pupil  becomes  greatly  contracted.  We  often  see 
eyes  after  extraction,  almost  perfect,  except  that  they  want  the  lens ; 
rarely  after  division.  - 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  division  through  the 
cornea  or  through  the  sclerotica,  as  the  cornea  is  insensible,  the 
former  operation  is  the  less  painful.  There  is  of  course  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  ciliary  processes  or  retina  when  the  needle  passes 
through  the  cornea ; the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  also 
certain  of  being  more  or  less  completely  divided  in  this  method, 
while  the  posterior  is  more  likely  to  escape  being  destroyed  than  in 
the  operation  through  the  sclerotica,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  left 
entire,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  less  liable  to  be  endangered* 
by  the  violence  done  to  the  neighbouring  textures.  These  advan- 
tages are,  in  some  measure,  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  of 
injuring  the  iris  with  the  needle  passed  through  the  cornea,  the 
liability  of  corneitis  to  occur  after  this  mode  of  operating,  the 
danger  of  iritis  being  brought  on  by  the  iris  advancing  into  contact 
with  the  cornea  from  the  loss  of  aqueous  humour,  and,  should  the 
lens  unexpectedly  prove  hard,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  forward 
through  the  pupil  for  extraction. 

II.  That  extraction  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  removing  a hard 
cataract,  is  an  assertion,  of  the  truth  of  which  those  who  have  had 
any  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases,  and 
have  been  able  to  think  for  themselves  on  the  subject,  are  as  firmly 
convinced,  as  they  are  that  soft  cataract  may  safely  and  satisfactorily 
be  cured  by  division.  To  attempt  the  cure  of  hard  cataract  by 
division,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  When  no  particular  contra- 
indication, therefore,  exists  to  extraction,  we  have  recourse  to  that 
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1 operation ; and  the  only  points  remaining  for  our  consideration  are 
I the  contra-indications  to  extraction  which  may  exist  even  when  the 
I cataract  is  hard,  and  the  comparative  advantages  of  a large  or  small 
f section  of  the  cornea. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  chief  contra-indications  to  extraction 
tthrough  a semicircular  incision  of  the  cornea.  They  of  course  may 
Ibe  regarded  so  far,  as  indications  either  for  extraction  through  a 
fsmall  section,  or  for  displacement. 

1 . When  the  cornea  is  flat,  the  iris  convex,  the  eyeball  small,  and 
(deep  in  the  orbit,  the  edge  of  the  orbit  prominent,  or  the  eyelids 
>short,  so  that  the  palpebral  opening  is  contracted,  it  is  difficult  and 
(often  impossible,  to  make  a semicircular  section  of  the  cornea  in  the 
(usual  manner. 

2.  1 have  already  (page  633)  noticed  the  objection  to  extraction, 
ffounded  on  the  presence  of  an  arcus  senilis. 

3.  The  existence  of  adliesions,  either  between  the  cornea  and  iris, 
oor  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline  capsule,  generally  debai*s  the 
ixiperation  of  extraction ; for  in  the  former  case,  it  is  not  likely  that 
tthe  section  could  be  executed  without  dividing  the  iris,  while  in  the 
Hatter,  the  division  of  the  capsule  and  exit  of  the  lens  are  prevented. 

4.  If  the  pupil  is  very  small,  (inyosis,)  and  even  when  under  the 
influence  of  belladonna  dilates  to  an  inconsiderable  extent,  the  last 
nnentioned  objection  will  still  occur  to  prevent  us  from  attempting 
Djxtraction. 

5.  A fluid  state  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  a very  sufficient  objection 
CO  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction,  which  ought  therefore  never 

0 be  attempted  unless  the  eyeball  presents  to  the  touch  nearly  its 
I latural  degree  of  firmness.  If  soft  and  boggy,  the  vitreous  fluid  is 
I fleficientin  quantity,  and  the  hyaloid  membrane  in  general  destroyed ; 
ijout  much  more  frequently  a dissolved  state  of  the  hyaloid  membrane 
||'S  attended  by  a superabundant  quantity  of  the  vitreous  fluid,  and 
iftin  extraordinary  degree  of  firmness  of  the  eyeball.  In  either  of 
llihese  cases,  the  cataract,  clinging  through  the  medium  of  the  zonula 
/Zinnii  to  the  ciliary  processes,  may  easily  be  displaced  by  the 
taeedle.  The  least  touch  is  in  general  sufficient  to  make  it  sink  to 
t!  he  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  even  without  any  operation,  a spontane- 
i 3us  displacement  of  this  sort,  a natural  cure  of  cataract,  sometimes 
i' occurs,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  patient.* 

The  restoration  to  sight  in  such  cases,  whether  effected  by  the 
' leedle,  or  by  a natural  solution  of  the  connexion  between  the  cataract 
t '.nd  the  ciliary  processes,  is  seldom  of  long  continuance.  On  looking 

rnto  the  eye,  the  cataract  is  seen  bobbing  about  in  the  vitreous  fluid, 
li.ilie  iris,  if  not  previously  tremulous,  now  becomes  so,  and  in  the 
fsipace  of  a few  weeks  or  months  the  retina  is  found  to  be  insensible. 
If  Vee  on  touching  such  a cataract  with  the  needle,  I observed  that 
■f;'  t separated  from  the  ciliary  circle,  except  towards  the  nose,  where 
‘ t continued  to  hang  as  if  on  a hinge.  When  the  patient  looked 
ipwards  he  saw  tolerably  well,  and  could  read  the  names  above 
■ he  shop-doors  with  facility,  for  in  such  a position  of  his  head  the 
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cataract  floated  back  into  the  vitreous  fluid  and  left  the  pupil  clear, 
but  the  instant  he  attempted  to  examine  any  object  which  required 
him  to  lean  forward,  such  as  reading  a book  lying  on  the  table  before 
him,  ho  saw  none,  the  cataract  moving  forward  and  shutting  the 
pupil  exactly  like  a door  or  lid.  This  patient  continued  for  some  # 
time  to  show  himself  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary,  hut  at  his  last  j 
visit  he  w’as  totally  blind,  the  lens  bad  separated  from  its  hinge,  the  -I 
pupil  was  clear,  the  cataract  floated  behind  the  low'er  edge  of  the 
pupil,  the  iris  was  tremulous,  the  eyeball  very  hard,  and  the  retina  > 
insensible.  In  all  such  cases,  cataract  is  preceded  by  glaucoma,  the 
eye  is  unnaturally  hard,  and  the  retina  becomes  totally  insensible.  ; 
When  we  know,  then,  that  glaucoma  has  preceded  cataract,  or  when 
we  find  the  eye  preternaturally  firm,  we  cannot  proceed  with  confi- 
deuce  to  extract  in  the  usual  way.  Perhaps,  we  ought  to  extract  , 
through  a small  section,  as  the  only  mode  of  operating  which  is  safe 
and  proper  under  such  circumstances. 

6.  When  the  eyes  are  exceedingly  restless,  affected  perhaps  with 
involuntary,  incontrollable,  or  convulsive  motions,  or  when  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  excessive  fear,  or  exhibits  an  extreme 
want  of  docility,  the  ordinary  operation  of  extraction  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  that  even  displacement  has  with  great  diflfculty  been  effected. 
Thus  in  Mr  Wardrop’s  first  attempt  to  operate  on  James  Mitchell, 
a blind  and  deaf  boy,  then  about  15  years  of  age,  tbe  patient  at  first 
yielded  readily,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  and  held  on  the 
table.  The  uneasiness,  however,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  eyeball  steady,  and  the  lids  open,  seemed  to  overcome  , 
his  resolution,  and  his  exertions  became  so  violent  that  it  was  quite  , 
impossible  to  secure  even  his  head.  A second  attempt  was  made  ; 
the  day  following,  more  precautions  being  taken  to  secure  him,  but  l 
so  violent  were  his  exertions  and  cries,  and  so  irascible  did  he  become, 
that  all  present  were  glad  to  relinquish  their  posts.  Some  days 
after,  a wooden  box,  the  sides  of  which  moved  on  hinges,  was  folded 
round  his  body,  and  fixed  by  circular  ropes ; and  in  this  way, 
notwithstanding  a powerful  resistance,  he  was  placed  on  a table  and 
kept  quite  steady.  Mr  Wardrop  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  extracting 
the  cataract,  and  determined  to  try  couching.  Much  difficulty  was  | 
found  in  holding  open  the  lids,  and  keeping  the  globe  of  the  eye  1 
steady.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  needle  touched  the  eye,  he  remained  9 
quite  still,  and  his  dreadful  sereaming  ceased.  With  the  sharp  edgd 
of  the  instrument,  Mr  Wardrop  cut  through  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  capsule,  and  with  its  point  dragged  the  lens  from  behind  the 
pupil.  On  depressing  the  point  of  the  needle,  the  lens  remained 
out  of  view,  except  a small  portion  of  its  inferior  edge.  C)n  the 
fourth  day  after  the  operation,  the  lens  was  found  to  have  changed 
its  place,  and  could  be  again  distinguished  covering  about  one-fourth 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil.^  ' i 

III.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a or 

section  of  the  cornea,  it  mustbe  acknowledged,  that  while  no  operation 
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II;  disturbs  the  internal  textures  of  the  eye  less  at  the  moment  of  per- 
iiformancethan  dexterously  executed  extraction  through  a semicircular 
j.incision,  the  dangers  to  which  the  safety  of  the  eye  is  exposed,  after 
jfthe  operation  is  hnished,  are  of  the  most  serious  description.  Ex- 
Hraction  through  a small  section,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  more 
liiisturbance  within  the  eye  at  the  moment  of  operation,  hut  is  pre- 
ip^raed  to  expose  the  organ  to  less  risk  after  the  cataract  is  removed. 
.lExtraction  through  a small  section,  although  it  requires  fully  as 
irnuch  caution,  demands  less  dexterity  than  extraction  throuo'h  a 
{semicircular  section,  endangers  the  iris  less,  is  rarely  followed  hy 
I'.iny  considerable  ejection  of  vitreous  humour,  or  protrusion  of  the 
rris,  and  cannot  produce  so  deforming  or  so  mischievous  a cicatrice, 
iinless  violent  and  disorganizing  inflammation  supervene.  Fragments 

it!  the  lining  membrane  of 

ihe  cornea  is  sometimes  excited  to  inflammation,  especially  when  the 
ppperation  has  been  clumsily  done,  but  there  is  no  denyino-,  that 
litter  extraction  through  a small  section,  the  operator  sends  his 
patient  to  bed  with  feelings  of  far  less  apprehension  for  the  cominf>- 
I'lesult,  than  after  extraction  through  a semicircular  incision. 

^ principle  on  which  the  operations  of  displac€7ne7it 

jtounded  is  essentially  bad.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  lodfre  an 
finhrely  foreign  body  within  the  eye,  and  yet  that  no  contfnued 
“rmtation  should  take  place,  no  disorganization  follow  of  the  delicate 
i.’extures  with  which  it  remained  in  contact,  and  the  function  of  the 
jrrgan  not  be  interrupted,  as  that  the  lens  could  be  pressed  into  the 
-iitreous  humour,  and  lie  there  close  to  the  retina,  and  the  eye  con- 
nue  healthy,  and  vision  be  preserved.  Reclination  and  depression 
thought  of  only  when  some  insuperable  objections  exist  to 
j ivision  and  extraction.  I assign  them  this  low  rank  in  the  scale, 
Pot  because  the  lens  is  apt  to  re-ascend  after  being  displaced,  for 
laat  I consider  as  rather  a favourable  event,  from  the  chance  it  gives 
'tfthe  cataract  being  dissolved  after  its  re-ascension,  but  because 
jdironic  inflammation  within  the  eye,  dissolution  of  the  hyaloid 
Juembrane,  and  amaurosis,  are,  I believe,  the  almost  invariable 
{3sults  of  a cataract  of  any  considerable  bulk  continuing  undis- 
plved  in  the  unnatural  situation  assigned  to  it  by  depression  or 
<eclination.  ^ 


J ‘ Dominus  Packer  passus  est  in  oculo  sinistro  cataractam  confirmatissimani 
Id  minus  per  annos  23,  quam  albissimam,  satis  compactam  et  maturam  acu 
'let  urban  dam  smpius  suasi  ; unu.  noctc,  sine  ulla  causa  externa,  evanuit  suffusio 
t,  beet  confuse,  mane  coepit  et  lucem  aspicere  et  colores  agnoscere.  Venit  ad 
ne,  et  oculum  ostendit  purum,  lucidum  sine  ulla  humorum  pertuibatioiie,  ob 
cuntate  aut  confusione.  Pupilla  minor  tantum  fuit,  qurn  tamen  clauso  altero 
>culo  dilatabatur.  Non  credo  fuisse  dissipatum  istud  coagulum,  sed  pondere 
orsan  ab  uvea  divulsam  fundum  petiisse  aquei  Immoris  co  loci  ubi  ab  acu  seoarata 
^-ataracta  depnmitur  et  subsidit.  Forsan  ascendet  demiiV,  ut  smpe  continmt  in 
«ataractis  male  depressis  et  locatis  aboperatorc,  nisi  forsan  substantia  crassior  et 
■ rravis  elevationem  iinpediat. 

ostendit  oculum  clariorera,  et  facilt^  de  omnibus 
lyectis  visibilibus  potmt  pronunciare.  Dixit  tamen  uxorem  aliquotiL  vidisso 
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‘ partem  cataractm  denuo  ascendentem  ad  pupillam,  quee  vallda  nariuin  emunc- 
‘ tione  illico  ima  iteriim  petiit.  Proculdubio  recurret,  neque  enim  absuini  potest.’ 
Praxeos  Mayernianae  Syntagma,  p.  83  ; Londini,  1690. 

See  a case  l)y  Boyer,  in  his  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  ; Tome  v.  p. 
509  ; Paris,  1816. 

2 Wardrop’s  History  of  James  Mitchell,  pp.  27,  32  ; London,  1813.  From 
the  expressions  employed  by  Mr  Wardrop,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  catar- 
act had  been  pressed  upwards,  not  downwards,  in  the  operation. 


SECTION  XIII SECONDARY  CATARACT. 

Secondcary  cataract  consists  either  in  some  portion  of  the  catar- 
act which  had  existed  previously  to  the  operation,  but  which  had 
been  but  imperfectly  removed  by  it,  or  in  some  new  production 
which  first  began  to  exist  after  tbe  operation.  Secondary  cataract 
may  be  true,  or  spurious,  or  mixed.  It  may  be  a piece  of  lens,  a 
piece  of  capsule,  a lymphatic  effusion,  or  a combination  of  these. 

1.  With  regard  to  lenticular  fragments  remaining  behind  the 
pupil  after  any  of  the  operations  for  cataract,  if  productive  of  no 
apparent  irritation,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated, 
and  wait  for  some  time,  so  as  to  give  them  a chance  of  being  dis- 
solved by  tbe  aqueous  humour.  1 am  led  to  think,  that  occasion- 
ally a thin  layer  of  lenticular  substance  is  left  adherent  to  the  inside 
of  the  capsule  after  extraction,  and  that  this  layer,  so  thin  and 
transparent  as  not  to  be  observed  at  tbe  moment  of  operation,  soon 
becomes  quite  opaque,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  vision  after  the 
wound  is  healed.  It  gradually  dissolves,  and  the  pupil  clears. 

Sometimes  even  an  entire  lens,  which  has  re-ascended,  may  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  will  gradually  be  removed  by  absorption. 
In  the  meantime,  external  causes  of  irritation  are  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  the  pupil  kept  dilated  by  belladonna.  Should 
solution  not  take  place  within  a reasonable  space  of  time,  we  have 
our  choice  either  to  extract  the  lens  through  a small  section,  or 
again  displace  it. 

2.  Secondary  capsular  cataract  rarely  follows  the  operations  of 
displacement,  especially  reclination,  although  the  capsule  is  seldom 
removed  from  the  axis  of  vision  along  with  the  lens  ; but  after  ex- 
traction, and  still  more  after  division,  this  sort  of  secondary  catar- 
act is  very  common. 

If  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  has  been  somewhat 
opaque  before  extraction  was  performed,  and  the  operator  has  not 
carefully  removed  this  opaque  membrane  when  he  extracted  the 
lens,  or  if  with  a transparent  capsule  the  second  period  of  the  oper-j 
ation  has  been  carelessly  performed,  and  any  considerable  degree’lj 
of  internal  inflammation  supervenes,  secondary  capsular  cataract.'|l 
will  certainly  occur,  and  may  be  so  complete  and  dense,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  operation.  A slight 
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copacity  of  the  torn  capsule  is  a very  frequent  event  after  extraction, 
lindeed  it  rarely  happens  after  the  patient  has  recovered,  that  oii 
cconcentrating  the  light  by  means  of  a lens,  and  allowing  it  to  fall 
con  the  pupil,  some  opaque  shreds  are  not  visible.  But  even  when 
tthese  occupy  the  whole  field  of  the  pupil,  I have  seen  the  opacity  so 
islight,  that  the  patient  could  see  to  read  and  write  through  it,  with 
tlhe  aid  of  a cataract-glass.  If  iritis  occurs  after  the  operation,  the 
rremnants  of  the  capsule  not  only  become  white,  and  unite  together, 
Ihutthey  adhere  to  the  iris,  the  pupil  becomes  small  and  angular,  and 
although  immediately  after  the  exit  of  the  lens,  the  patient  distin- 
fguished  objects  with  tolerable  precision,  probably  a mere  perception 
af  light  and  shade  will  now  be  retained. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  secondary  capsular  catar- 
act after  the  operation  of  division.  If  the  anterior  half  of  the  cap- 
(■sule  be  merely  rent  across  by  the  needle,  or  stript  in  one  piece  from 
tlhe  front  of  the  lens,  it  is  very  apt  to  heal  up  again  and  to  become 
lOpaque,  so  that  it  both  prevents  the  process  of  solution  from  going 
I'm,  and  forms  of  itself  a new  obstacle  to  vision.  If,  in  performing 
iliivision,  the  lens  and  capsule  be  separated  from  tlieir  natural  con- 
nexions, and  buried  deep  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the  lens  may  dis- 
;iiolve,  provided  the  capsule  is  sufficiently  lacerated,  but  the  capsule 
ttself  will  probably  be  seen,  deep  in  the  eye,  floating  about,  and 
raterrupting  distinct  vision. 

The  capsule  in  the  transparent  state  is  easily  divided  into  shreds, 
)9ut  it  is  otherwise  after  it  has  become  opaque  and  thickened  by  in- 
llamraation.  It  is  then  so  tough  and  elastic,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
oossible  to  divide  it;  we  may  carry  it  on  the  point  of  the  needle  almost 
'O  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour,  whence  it  instantly  springs  up 
ngain  to  its  former  situation.  TL  o form  a sufficient  central  aperture 
iin  such  a capsule  is  next  to  impossible.  It  may  sometimes  be  gather- 
!jd  round  the  curved  needle,  separated  from  its  connexions,  and  de- 
'Dressed ; but  it  seldom  remains  long  in  its  new  situation.  In  the 
'natural  state,  and  even  after  it  has  become  opaque,  the  capsule  is  of 
k-ess  specific  gravity  than  the  aqueous  humour  or  the  vitreous  fluid, 
»md  hence  it  tends  always  to  float  up  into  the  pupil,  a fact  which 
! hould  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  divi- 
< ion,  as  in  attempts  to  depress  a secondary  capsular  cataract.  A 
' »iece  of  much  thickened  capsule,  if  completely  insulated,  will  sink, 
unit  if  still  connected  with  a considerable  portion  which  is  not  thick- 
ened, the  whole  will  float.  Hence  the  propriety  of  dividing  the  cap- 
mle  rather  from  below  than  from  above,  in  order  that  if  any  shreds 
■emain  in  connexion  with  the  circumference  of  the  capsule,  they 
bay  he  attached  near  its  upper  rather  than  its  lower  edge,  and  thus 
oat  out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  ® 

riie  most  satisfactory  mode  of  removing  secondary  capsular  catar- 
ct  is  through  a small  section  of  the  cornea,  as  already  described' at 
699.  In  this  w'ay,  I succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  removing 
' he  whole  capsule,  forming  an  entire  bag,  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
• emisphere  being  thickened  and  almost  cartilaginous,  while  the  rest 
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of  the  capsule  was  transparent.  The  lens  had  been  removed  some 
years  before  by  absorption.* 

3.  As  for  spurious  secondary  cataract,  that  which  arises  from  the 
eflPusion  of  coagulahle  lymph,  in  consequence  of  iritis,  is  the  most 
frequent.  It  may  be  very  slight,  fring- 
ing merely  one  edge  of  the  pupil,  imped- 
ing its  motions  on  that  side,  giving  rise  to 
a sensation  similar  to  what  is  styled  a musca 
volitans,  but  not  otherwise  affecting  vision. 

It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  very 
considerable,  forming  a net-work  occupy- 
ing the  whole  pupil,  as  is  represented,  after 
extraction,  in  Figure  83  ; or  the  pupil  may  be  much  contracted, 
perhaps  almost  closed,  and  adherent  to  the  remains  of  the  capsule. 
In  the  last  mentioned  case,  the  only  method  of  restoring  vision  is  to 
form  an  artificial  pupil,  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

' See  Gibson’s  Practical  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil, 
Stc.  p.  117;  London,  1811. 


Fig.  83. 


SECTION  XIV CATARACT  GLASSES. 

The  crystalline  lens  diminishes  a little  the  image  on  the  retina, 
but  so  little,  that  its  loss  does  not  make  objects  seem  lai'ger  than 
they  did  to  the  eye  before  it  became  diseased.  The  cataract  patient, 
after  a successful  operation,  and  before  using  glasses,  does  not  com- 
plain of  seeing  objects  larger  than  he  did,  before  becoming  affected 
with  cataract.  The  loss  of  the  crystalline,  then,  produces  a very 
small  diminution  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  but  it  affects  much 
more  the  faculty  which  this  organ  possesses,  in  the  natural  state 
of  accommodating  itself  to  the  diflferent  distances  of  objects.  We 
endeavour  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  refractive  power,  and 
power  of  accommodation  to  different  distances,  by  the  use  of  double- 
convex  or  plano-convex  glasses  of  different  foci.  Thenearer  the  object  ■ 
to  be  viewed,  the  more  convex  the  lens  to  be  used,  or  in  other  words,  i 
the  shorter  its  focus.  The  lenses  generally  employed  are  of  the  focus  \ 
of  2^  inches  for  reading  or  observing  minute  objects  near  at  hand,  and  I 
of  4^  inches  for  viewing  distant  objects.  I have  known  individuals  | 
of  50  years  of  age,  read  with  3 inch,  and  see  distant  objects  very  dis-  y 
tinctly,  with  5 inch  glasses.  Of  course,  glasses  of  the  longest  focus, 
which  answer  the  purpose,  are  to  be  preferred ; shorter  ones  may  be 
necessary  as  life  advances. 

The  glasses  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  vision 
of  those  who  have  been  operated  on  for  cataract,  perfect  as  well  as  t 
distinct;  for  there  is  a distinction,  perhaps  not  a very  accurately  t 
expressed  one,  admitted  by  opticians,  between  distinct  and  per^ 
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ifect  vision.  Cataract  patients  after  operation  often  possess  the 
I former,  but  never  the  latter.  From  want  of  the  crystalline,  the  rays 
I of  the  luminous  pencils,  which  diverge  from  visible  objects,  are  no 
1 longer  collected  to  absolute  points  of  the  retina,  as  in  the  perfect  eye, 
lyet  these  rays  occupy  portions  of  the  retina  so  small,  as  to  allow  such 
{persons  to  discern  objects  placed  at  a certain  distance  with  tolerable 
(dearness.  Even  at  other  distances  than  that  at  which  they  see 
Ibest,  they  still  discern  objects,  being  enabled  to  do  this  chiefly  from 
(the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  pupil,  according  as 
tthe  object  viewed  is  more  or  less  distant,  but  they  are  totally  de- 
iprived  of  the  control  over  the  refractive  powers  which  the  eye  pos- 
jsesses  in  the  natural  state,  which  enables  the  sound  eye  to  see  per- 
ffectly  at  all  distances,  and  which  depends  cither  on  a change  of 
’.place  in  the  lens,  a change  of  figure,  or  both.  From  inattention  to 
tthe  above  distinction,  several  authors  have  fallen  into  the  error,  of 
ssupposing  that  the  eye  retained  the  power  of  changing  its  focal  dis- 
ttance,  after  being  deprived  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Not  only  do  patients  who  have  been  operated  on  for  cataract  see, 
\with  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  and  at  difierent  distances,  with- 
(out  the  aid  of  any  glass,  or  with  one  glass  only  for  all  distances,  the 
1 changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  assisting  them  much  in  doing  so,  but 
ttheir  sight  is  capable,  by  exercise,  of  very  considerable  improvement. 

Haller  mentions*  the  case  of  a nobleman  who  appears  immediately 
iaafter  the  cataract  was  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision,  to  have  seen 
(distinctly’’  at  various  distances.  Miss  H.  a young  lady  of  about  20, 
i whose  vision  Dr  Young  examined,  used  for  distant  objects,  a glass 
of  4|  inches’  focus,  and  with  this  she  could  read  as  far  off  as  12 
inches,  and  as  near  as  5.  Hanson,  a carpenter,  aged  63,  who  had 
had  a cataract  extracted  a few  years  before,  also  examined  by  Dr 
’Young,  saw  well  to  work  with  a lense  of  2§  inches’  focus,  and  could 
nread  at  8 and  at  15  inches,  but  most  conveniently  at  11.  Mrs 
'Maberly,  aged  about  30,  who  had  had  both  lenses  extracted,  walked 
without  glasses,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a lens  of  about  4 inches’ 
■ focus,  could  read  and  work  with  ease.^  M.  Gabriel,  cured  of  cataract 
I by  division  under  the  care  of  Maunoir,  read  a book  printed  in  a very 
i 'Small  type,  with  the  aid  of  the  same  glass,  with  which  he  viewed 
the  pictures  hung  round  a room,  engaged  in  the  chase,  and  won  a 
prize  at  shooting,  the  distance  being  200  paces.^  A boy  of  1 2 years 
of  age,  operated  on  by  Dr  Rainy,  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary, 
saw  distant  objects  (listinctly,  and  read  easily  with  glasses  of  4^ 
inches’  focus.  Mr  W.  J.  aged  60,  upon  whom  I operated  by  ex- 
f (traction,  wrote  without  glasses  and  read  what  he  had  written,  but 
required  glasses  of  2^  inches’  focus  to  read  a printed  book. 

The  following  is  a good  example  of  the  capability  for  improve- 
ment which  the  eye  possesses  after  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
'Sir  William  Adams  operated  on  a postilion,  who  had  been  blind  nine 
years  in  one  eye,  and  three  in  the  other.  Both  cataracts  were  re- 
moved by  division,  and  when  the  patient  resumed  his  employment 
5^  a postilion,  ho  was  from  necessity  obliged  to  wear  spectacles,  not 
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being  able  even  to  walk  without  them ; but  finding  that  his  passen- 
gers were  frequently  apprehensive  of  their  safety,  from  being  driven 
by  a person  requiring  spectacles,  he  by  degrees  left  them  off  alto- 
gether in  the  day ; and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  could  drive 
quite  as  well  without  as  with  them.^ 

In  all  these,  and  similar  instances  of  distinct  and  improving  vision 
after  the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  use  of  the  optometer^ 
would  at  once  demonstrate  that  perfect  vision  was  wanting,  or  in 
other  words  that  the  eye  had  lost  all  control  over  its  refractive 
powers. 

The  two  hasty  employment  of  cataract-glasses  after  the  most 
successful  operation,  may  soon  bring  the  eye  to  a state  of  weakness, 
which  will  render  it  unfit  even  for  those  employments  which  require 
but  a moderate  degree  of  sight.  No  cataract  glasses  ought  to  be 
given  to  a patient  so  long  as  his  vision  appears  to  be  improving 
without  their  use.  This  generally  continues  to  be  the  case  for 
several  months  after  the  operation.  If  we  allow  our  patient  to  use 
cataract-glasses  during  this  period,  he  will  no  doubt  be  very  glad  to 
find  that  he  can  return  immediately  to  almost  all  his  ordinary  pur- 
suits ; but  he  will  soon  begin  to  observe  that  he  does  not  see  so  well 
as  he  did,  and  this  he  will  probably  remedy  by  a new  pair  of  glasses 
of  greater  convexity,  and  consequently  of  greater  magnifying  power, 
than  those  which  he  first  employed.  He  will  go  on  in  this  way, 
changing  his  glasses  as  his  power  of  vision  becomes  less,  till  at  last 
he  ends  in  finding  none  which  enable  him  to  see  so  well  as  he  did 
with  those  which  he  first  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our 
patient  does  not  begin  to  try  cataract-glasses  till  he  has  completely 
recovered  from  the  operation,  and  the  eye  has  as  much  as  possible  • 
habituated  itself  to  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  lens,  if  he  then ' 
select  proper  glasses,  and  use  them  for  a while  only  occasionally, ; 
his  sight  will  still  continue  to  improve,  and  his  first  glasses  will . 
probably,  if  he  be  an  old  man,  serve  him  all  his  life,  and  if  he  be  a ' 
man  of  30  or  40,  he  will  not  require  to  change  them  till  he  be  50  or 
60.  He  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  finest  kind  of  work  in  which  j 
he  had  been  employed,  such  as  drawing,  or,  if  the  person  be  a ^ 
female,  to  sewing,  and  the  like. 

The  best  test  of  a cataract-glass  is,  that,  when  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  eye,  it  enables  the  person  perfectly  to  see  objects,  at 
that  distance  at  which  he  could  see  them  before  he  became  affected  | 
with  cataract.  If  he  chooses  glasses  of  too  long  a focus,  for  example,] 
of  five  inches’  focus  instead  of  four,  and  three  instead  of  two  and 
half,  he  will  by  and  by  discover  that  he  sees  ill  with  such  glasses,  j 
unless  he  move  them  two  or  three  inches  forward  from  his  eyes,  when  j 
he  finds  that  they  enable  him  to  see  distinctly.  In  this  case,  he 
must  be  furnished  with  glasses  of  shorter  focus  than  those  he  had 
at  first  selected,  so  that  the  images  of  objects  may  be  formed  exactly 
on  the  retina.  Cataract-glasses  ought  not  to  bring  the  object  too 
near,  else  the  patient  will  be  apt  to  mistake  the  distance  at  which 
it  is  placed  from  him,  and  on  trying  to  grasp  it,  his  hand  will  fall 
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short  of  it.  When  tliis  is  the  case,  glasses  of  longer  focus  should 
be  selected. 

It  is  said,  that  those  who  have  been  short-sighted  previously  to 
the  formation  of  cataract,  can,  after  a successful  operation,  lay  aside 
their  concave  glasses,  without  having  occasion  for  any  convex  ones ; 
. and  that  some  require  even  concave  glasses  after  the  operation  for 
cataract,  but  less  concave  of  course  than  those  which  they  formerly 
used.  But  such  statements  are  probably  incorrect.  Having  operated 
by  extraction  on  a man  all  his  life  short-sighted,  I found  that  for 
t the  vision  of  distant  objects  he  required  the  usual  glasses  of  four 
i and  a half  inches’  focus. 

If  a patient  from  whose  eye  a cataract  has  been  successfully  re- 
1 moved,  had  been  originally  a little  short-sighted,  but  never  used  a 
( concave  glass,  on  supplying  him  with  a convex  glass  after  the  opera- 
Ition,  he  will  sometimes  mention  that  he  sees  objects  much  more 
i beautifully  than  they  ever  appeared  to  him  before.  In  fact,  he  had 
I never  seen  objects  with  the  distinctness  and  brilliancy  with  which 
I they  appear  to  an  ordinary  eye,  or  to  a myopic  eye  armed  with  a 
« concave  glass. 


J ‘ Et  lente  ob  cataractam  extracta  vel  deposita  oculum  tamen  ad  varias  dis- 
‘ ‘ tantias  videre,  ut  coram  in  nobili  viro  video  absque  ullo  experimento,  quo  earn 

* ‘ facultatem  recuperaverit.  Et  si  enim  tunc  ob  dirninutas  vires,  quae  radios  uniunt, 

* ‘ aeger  lente  vitrea  opus  habet,  eadem  tamen  lens  in  omni  distantia  suflScit.’  Ele- 
tmenta  Physiologi®,  Tom.  v;  Lib.  xvi.  Sect.  iv.  $ 25.  p.  514  ; Lausannas,  1763. 

2 On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye,  by  Thomas  Young,  M.D;  Philosophical 
"Transactions  for  1801,  p.  65. 

3 Annales  des  Sciences  Naturellcs,  Seconde  s6rie.  Tome  v.  p.  190 ; Paris,  • 
11836. 

* Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  Vol.  ii.  p.  409  ; London,  1817. 

3 Porterfield’s  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  Vol.  i.  p.  434  ; Edinburgh,  1759.  Phil- 
tosophical  Transactions  for  1801,  pp.  34,  64. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 


I'SECTION  I. — INTRODUCTORY  VIEW  OF  THE  METHODS  OF  FORMING 
j AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

i 

j 

II.  The  first  attempt  to  restore  vision,  in  cases  in  which  the  natural 
Ipupil  had  closed,  or  at  least  the  first  that  was  attended  with  success, 
was  made  by  Cheselden,  some  time  previous  to  1728.  (See  page 
563.)  In  that  year,  he  published  a short  account  of  two  cases,  in 
which  the  natural  pupil  having  closed  after  the  operation  of  couching, 
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he  formed  an  artificial  pupil.  He  did  this  by  introducing  a small 
one-edged  knife  or  needle,  through  the  temporal  side  of  the  sclerotica, 
and  through  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber  ; he  then  turned  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  towards  the  iris,  and  as  he 
withdrew  the  knife,  divided  the  iris  transversely,  so  as  to 
leave  an  incision  in  that  membrane,  or  an  artificial  pupil, 
extending  to  two-thirds  of  its  diameter.  {Fig.  84.)  In 
his  first  case,  he  formed  the  artificial  pupil  above  the 
centre  of  the  iris  or  place  of  the  natural  pupil,  because 
he  did  not  know  how  low  he  might  have  lodged  the  cataract  in  the 
operation  of  couching,  which  had  led  to  the  closure  of  the  natural 
pupil.  In  his  second  case,  for  what  reason  he  does  not  mention,  he 
formed  the  artificial  pupil  below  the  middle  of  the  iris.  His  account 
of  the  whole  is  so  brief,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  how  far  the  first 
patient  recovered  sight.  The  second,  he  states,  thought  every 
object  at  first  farther  from  him  than  it  was  in  reality,  but  soon 
learned  to  judge  the  true  distance.* 

Such  was  the  original  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  As 
other  methods  have  since  been  invented,  we  may  distinguish  this  as 
an  artificial  pupil  by  incision. 

II.  In  the  hands  of  the  first  Wenzel,  Cheselden’s  operation  failed, 
and  this  led  him  to  invent  another  method  of  opening  up  an  artificial 
passage  for  the  rays  of  light  through  the  iris,  in  cases  similar  to 
those  in  which  Cheselden  had  operated,  namely,  closed  pupil  after 
an  operation  for  cataract.  He  first  pierced  the  cornea  with  the  , 
point  of  the  extraction-knife,  as  in  the  operation  of  extraction. 
When  the  point  of  the  instrument  had 
arrived  near  the  centre  of  the  iris,  he  plunged 
it  through  that  membrane ; then  carrying  the 
handle  of  theinstrumentbackward,  he  brought 
out  its  point  through  the  iris  on  the  nasa* 
side  of  the  contracted  pupil,  and  through  the 
cornea  as  in  the  operation  of  extraction. 

Carrying  the  knife  onwards,  he  divided  at 
once  both  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  only  that 
he  necessarily  completed  the  semicircular 
section  of  the  former  before  that  of  the 
latter.  {Fig.  85.)  He  then  introduced  a 
small  pair  of  scissors  through  the  incision  of 
the  cornea,  and  cut  off  the  flap  of  the  iris.^  This,  then,  is  what  we  1 
term  an  artficial  pupil  by  excision.  f 

III.  The  facts  that  sometimes  even  a slight  blow  on  the  eye  will  ^ 
separate  a portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid,  < 
{Fig.  40,  page  338,)  that  in  operations  with  the  needle  similar 
separations  are  apt  to  happen,  and  that  the  false  pupils,  as  they  may 
be  called,  which  are  thus  formed,  often  continue  permanently  open, 
have  suggested  to  different  operators  the  idea  of  a third  method  of 
forming  an  artificial  pupil.  Scarpa,  for  instance,  having  passed  a 
needle  through  the  temporal  side  of  the  sclerotica,  advanced  its 
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point  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  margin  of  the  iris,  which 
he  pierced  so  that  the  point  of  the  needle  became  just  perceptible 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  He  then 
with  the  needle  pressed  upon  the  iris  from  above  downwards  and 
from  within  outwards,  so  that  a portion  of  its  edge  might  be  separ- 
ated from  the  choroid.  Placing  the  point  of  the  needle  upon  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  commenced 
fissure,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  iris  towards  the  temple,  he 
continued  the  pressure  till  the 
separation  {Fig.  86.)  was  of  suffi- 
cient extent.  Scarpa  first  em- 
ployed a straight  needle,  but  after- 
wards recommended  one  which 
was  bent,  as  better  calculated  for 
the  formation  of  this  artificial  pupil 
by  separation.^ 

There  are  three  kinds  of  operation,  then,  for  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil,  viz.  incision,  excision,  and  separation  ; and  all  three 
were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  vision,  in  cases  in  which 
the  natural  pupil  had  closed  after  an  operation  for  cataract.  There 
are  other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pupil  becomes  necessary ; and  as  an  example  of  these,  I may  mention 
opacity  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Suppose  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  cornea,  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
occupied  by  a dense  leucoma,  even  although  the  natural  pupil  is  open 
and  moveable,  and  the  iris  perfectly  healthy,  the  patient  will  be 
deprived  of  any  useful  degree  of  sight.  If  he  turns  his  back  to  the 
light,  indeed,  he  may  perhaps  see  a little  past  the  edge  of  the  speck, 
he  may  also  discern  objects  obscurely  in  the  twilight,  when  the  pupil 
dilates,  in  consequence  of  the  moderate  light  to  which  the  eye  is 
exposed;  but  in  bright  light  he  sees  nothing.  We  sometimes  find 
that  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  belladonna  suffices  in  such  a 
case  to  restore  a considerable  share  of  useful  vision.  I have  known 
patients  affected  with  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  continue  for 
many  years  the  daily  application  of  a filtered  solution  of  belladonna 
to  the  conjunctiva,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil,  so  that  the 
light  might  enter  the  eye  betw^een  the  edge  of  the  speck  and  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  iris.  In  many  cases,  however,  of  partial 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  speck  is  so  broad,  that  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  to  the  utmost  extent  attainable  by  belladonna,  cannot  restore 
any  useful  degree  of  vision.  In  these  cases,  then,  and  also  when 
the  frequent  application  of  the  belladonna  proves  irksome  or  incon- 
venient to  the,  patient,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  expedient  of  re- 
moving a portion  of  the  iris  from  behind  the  lucid  part  of  the  cornea, 
I or  in  other  words,  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  It  would  evidently 
Ibe  impossible,  however,  to  do  this  by  incision,  excision,  or  separation, 
: according  to  the  modes  already  described  as  having  been  adojited 
by  Cheselden,  Wenzel,  and  Scarpa,  without  injuring  the  crystalline 
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lens,  and  thereby  producing  cataract.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
avoided,  and  hence  have  arisen  certain  necessary  changes  in  the 
methods  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  according  to  tlie  condition  of 
the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens.  In  the  cases  operated  on  by 
Cheselden,  Wenzel,  and  Scarpa,  the  whole  cornea  being  transparent, 
and  the  lens  no  longer  occupying  its  natural  place,  an  aperture  for 
the  transmission  of  light  was  the  whole  object  of  their  solicitude,  it 
being  of  little  consequence  where  or  how  the  new  pupil  was  obtained. 
It  is  very  different,  when  the  artificial  aperture  must  be  placed 
behind  a particular  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  when  the  lens  being 
transparent  must  not  be  touched  during  the  operation.  Wenzel’s 
excision  of  a central  portion  of  the  iris,  was  adapted  for  cases  of 
closed  pupil,  after  the  operation  of  extraction  ; but  could  be  of 
no  service  when  the  natural  pupil  was  open,  and  the  entrance 
of  light  into  the  eye  impeded  merely 
by  opacity  of  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
nea. For  this  sort  of  case,  the  ex- 
cision of  a lateral  portion  of  the  iris 
is  the  appropriate  operation,  {Fig. 

87.)  and  is  generally  effected  simply 
by  making  a small  opening  through 
the  cornea  close  to  its  edge,  and 
snipping  off  the  portion  of  iris,  which 
either  protrudes  with  the  gush  of 
aqueous  humour,  or  is  easily  dragged 
out  with  a small  hook  or  pair  of  forceps. 

Tlie  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  although  founded  on  the  three 
simple  plans  of  cutting  through  the  iris,  cutting  out  a piece  of  it,  and 
separating  part  of  its  circumference  from  the  choroid,  have,  like  the 
operations  for  cataract,  undergone  an  endless  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, suggested  partly  by  the  diversity  of  the  diseased  states  of  the 
eye  requiring  an  artificial  pupil,  and  partly  originating  in  the  pecu- 
liar notions  of  different  operators. 


Fig.  87. 


' • Philosophical  Transactions  for  1728  ; Vol.  xxxv.  p.  431.  The  mistakes  into 
which  Haller,  Wenzel,  Janin,  Guthrie,  and  others,  have  fallen,  regarding  Chesel- 
den’s  cases,  must  have  arisen  entirely  from  their  neglecting  to  read  with  attention 
the  account  which  he  has  given  of  them.  The  last  mentioned  author,  who  pub- 
lished on  Artificial  Pupil  in  1819,  gravely  tells  us,  that  Cheselden  “does  not 
seem  to  have  performed  the  operation  on  the  person  whose  history  he  relates. 

2 Traitd  de  la  Cataracte,  par  M.  De  Wenzel,  fils.  pp.  190,  198  ; Paris,  1766- 

3 Saggio  di  Osservazioni  e d’Esperienze  sulle  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi ; 
Pavia,  1801. 


SECTION  II. DISEASED  STATES  OF  THE  EYE  REQUIRING  THE 

FORMATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

The  diseased  states  of  the  eye,  requiring  that  an  artificial  pupil 
should  be  formed  for  the  restoration  of  vision,  are  almost  entirely 
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the  effects  either  of  some  of  the  ophthalmise,  or  of  inflammation 
consequent  to  some  injury  or  operation.  According  to  the  parts 
affected  in  different  cases,  they  may  be  grouped  under  the  seven 
following  heads. 

I.  Partial  opacity  of  the  cornea.  This  includes  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  such  a degree  of  opacity  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
cornea  as  to  cover  the  pupil,  while  the  whole,  or  at  least  a part 
of  the  circumferential  portion  remains  transparent.  The  pupil 
itself  is  open;  the  iris  unadherent;  every  part,  in  fact,  is  supposed 
to  be  healthy  but  the  cornea.  Through  the  transparent  portion 
of  the  cornea,  the  light  enters,  but  is  arrested  by  the  iris;  let 
a part  of  this  opaque  membrane  be  removed,  the  light  passing 
through  the  new  pupil  thus  formed,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  re- 
tina, and  vision  restored.  Should  the  opaque  portion  of  the  cornea 
be  so  limited  in  extent,  that  dilating  the  natural  pupil  by  belladonna 
suffices  to  restore  a considerable  share  of  useful  vision,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  hazard  an  operation;  but  should  the  opacity  be  so  ex- 
tensive that  dilatation  by  belladonna  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the 
patient’s  perception  of  objects,  we  remove  a part  of  the  iris  from 
behind,  the  lucid  portion  of  the  cornea,  by  the  operation  either  of 
lateral  excision  or  of  separation.  When  there  is  a considerable 
field  of  transparent  cornea,  its  circumference  is  to  be  opened,  in  a 
certain  extent,  close  to  the  sclerotica,  the  iris  is  to  be  allowed  to 
protrude,  or,  if  it  does  not  do  so,  a portion  of  it  is  to  be  drawn  out, 
and  as  much  snipped  off  with  the  scissors  as  shall  form  a sufficient 
aperture  in  the  iris,  to  serve  as  an  artificial  pupil.  On  the  other 
I hand,  if  the  lucid  portion  of  the  cornea  is  small  in  extent,  (less  per- 
Ihaps  than  a line’s  breadth,)  it  would  be  unsafe  to  cut  into  that  portion, 
iin  order  to  extract  a part  of  the  iris  for  excision;  for  should  the 

w'ound  inflame,  the  whole  of  the  transparent  segment  of  the  cornea 
imight  thus  be  rendered  opaque,  and  all  chance  of  restoring  sight 
destroyed.  In  such  a case,  the  operation  of  separation  must  be  had 
irecourse  to,  not,  however,  in  the  manner  practised  by  Scarpa,  and 
fshortly  described  in  the  preceding  section,  but  by  means  of  a hook 
iintroduced  through  an  incision  of  the  cornea,  the  incision  being  made 
lat  a distance  from  the  lucid  segment. 

II.  Partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris 
fto  the  cornea.  The  cases  falling  under  this  head  are  generally  the 
rresults  of  penetrating  wound  or  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  Like  the 
(Cases  of  uncombined  opacity  of  the  cornea,  those  belonging  to  this 
I class  vary  remarkably  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  opacity.  The 
■ central  portion  only  may  be  opaque,  or  the  opacity  may  leave  but  a 
>small  segment  of  lucid  cornea  close  to  the  sclerotica.  The  iris  also 
;is  involved  in  these  cases,  in  very  different  degrees.  The  pupillary 
.edge  of  the  iris,  in  a single  point  merely,  may  be  adherent  to  the 
•cornea,  without  almost  any  distortion  of  the  pupil.  In  other  cases, 
••ialthough  the  edge  of  the  pupil  has  not  been  directly  involved  in  the 
'nicer  which  has  ended  in  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  pupil  is  dis- 
■‘torted,  contracted,  and,  though  partially  open,  is  so  hid  behind  the 
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leucoma,  that  vision  is  completely  impeded.  In  a third  set  of  cases, 
the  whole  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  has  been  involved  in  the  ulcer, 
and  is  therefore  adherent  to  the  cicatrice,  while  the  anterior  cham- 
ber is  almost  obliterated  by  the  advancement  of  the  iris  towards  the 
cornea.  In  a fourth  set,  tlie  united  cicatrice  and  iris  may  have  pro- 
truded, so  as  to  form  a partial  staphyloma. 

The  same  rule  will  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  an  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  in  cases  of  this  class,  as  in  those  of  the  former; 
namely,  that  when  there  remains  only  a small  segment  of  the  cornea 
transparent,  this  is  too  valuable  to  be  tampered  with,  no  incision  is 
to  be  risked  into  that  transparent  segment,  lest  it  should  thereby  be 
rendered  permanently  opaque,  but  an  incision  must  be  made  at  a 
distance,  and  the  iris  withdrawn  from  behind  the  transparent  part 
by  separation  from  the  choroid.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  transparent,  lateral  excision 
will,  in  general,  be  had  recourse  to ; not,  indeed,  with  the  same 
facility  as  if  there  was  no  adhesion  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  but 
still  without  any  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  iris  will  probably 
not  be  protruded  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humour  rush- 
ing through  the  incision  of  the  cornevT,  but  the  hook  or  the  forceps 
will  in  general  serve  easily  to  extract  the  portion  of  iris  which  is 
to  be  removed  by  the  scissors. 

III.  Closure  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  and  capsule  being  supposed  to  be 
transparent.  Closure  of  the  pupil  from  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
without  any  opacity  of  the  capsule,  or  any  adhesion  between  it  and 
the  iris,  is  certainly  a very  rare  occurrence,  and  from  the  appear- 
ances presented,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  taken  for  a case  of 
closure  of  the  pupil  with  adhesion  to  an  opaque  capsule.  As  it  is  a 
rule  from  which  there  is  no  exception,  that,  in  forming  an  artificial 
pupil,  if  the  lens  and  capsule  are  transparent  before  the  operation, 
they  must  be  left  untouched,  it  would  evidently  be  wrong,  in  any 
case  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  closure  of  the  pupil 
was  the  whole  amount  of  disease,  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation 
of  incision,  or  to  perform  any  operation  except  in  the  most  cautious 
manner.  Lateral  excision  is  indicated  in  such  a case.  After  lay- 
ing hold  of  a portion  of  the  iris  and  extracting  it  for  excision,  a clot 
of  unorganized  lymph  may  be  found  to  occupy  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, without  adhering  to  the  capsule;  and  is  to  be  removed.  Per- 
haps we  discover,  on  removing  a portion  of  the  iris,  that  our  great 
caution  has  been  unnecessary,  as  the  capsule  is  opaque ; or  on  at- 
tempting to  extract  a portion  of  the  iris  for  excision,  we  find  so  firm 
an  adhesion  between  that  membrane  and  the  capsule,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  effect  our  object,  so  that  some  other  mode  of  procedure 
must  be  adopted.  No  evil,  however,  can  arise  from  our  having 
entertained  a more  favourable  view  of  the  case  than  we  find  to  be 
warranted  by  the  state  of  the  parts,  when  we  come  to  operate. 
Through  the  artificial  pupil  formed  by  lateral  excision,  we  may 
immediately  introduce  the  needle  and  divide  the  cataract,  extracting 
the  lejns  in  fragments,  and  perhaps  the  capsule  also ; or  we  may  de- 
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< lay  till  the  eye  has  recovered  from  what  has  been  done,  and  after- 
l wards  proceed  to  remove  the  cataract  from  behind  the  new  pupil. 

! IV.  Closure  of  the  pupil,  with  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  crystalline 
j I capsule.  In  this  case,  something  requires  to  be  done  for  the  re- 
I moval  of  the  lens,  either  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  artificial 
pupil,  or  subsequently.  For  the  formation  of  the  artificial  pupil, 

: incision  is  sometimes  chosen,  and  performed  through  an  openino-  of 
I the  cornea  sufiBciently  extensive  to  allow  the  lens  to  be  extracted. 
Cheselden’s  method  has  also  been  practised  in  such  cases,  the  lens 
I being  divided  by  the  iris-knife,  and  its  fragments  thrust  forwards 
I through  the  new  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  for  solution. 
Some  have  preferred,  in  such  circumstances,  forming  first  an  arti- 
ificial  pupil  by  lateral  excision,  and  afterwards  have  divided  the  lens. 
Others  have  chosen  central  excision,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
(extract  the  cataract  through  the  artificial  pupil. 

V.  Closure  of  the  pupil  after  an  operation  for  cataract.  As  it  was 
iin  cases  of  this  kind,  that  Cheselden,  with  such  signal  success,  had 
I recourse  to  a simple  incision  of  the  iris  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
;an  artificial  pupil,  it  may  appear  strange  that  Wenzel,  when  he  tried 
•the  same  operation,  was  so  disappointed,  that  he  laid  it  aside,  and 
adopted  that  of  central  excision.  The  cases,  however,  in  which 
• Cheselden  succeeded,  and  those  in  which  Wenzel  failed,  in  forming 
^a  permanent  artificial  pupil  by  incision,  dilfered,  we  have  no  doubt, 
iin  a most  material  circumstance,  namely,  the  healthy  or  unhealthy 
iState  of  the  iris;  for,  as  I shall  have  occasion  in  a following  section 
(to  explain  more  particularly,  an  incision  through  an  iris,  the  texture 
I of  which  has  sufi’ered  but  little  from  inflammation,  is  likely  to  re- 
. main  permanently  open,  while  one  through  the  same  membrane 
j.iafter  it  has  become  thickened  and  otherwise  changed  in  texture, 

■ j.ialmost  invariably  closes,  and  its  edges  reunite.  Hence,  it  is  neces- 
ji.^ary  to  lay  it  down  as  a rule  regarding  the  cases  falling  under  this 
I 'head,  that  if  the  appearance  of  the  iris  and  the  history  of  the  case 

I!  dead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  closure  of  the  pupil  has  taken  place 
'without  any  severe  or  long-continued  inflammation  of  the  iris,  sim- 
i;ple  incision  may  be  practised,  either  according  to  Cheselden’s 
I 'method,  or  some  other,  more  recently  devised ; but  that  if  the  iris 
j ' appears  to  be  much  altered  in  texture,  or  if  the  history  of  the  case 
f declares  that  severe  and  long-continued  iritis  has  attended  the 
closure  of  the  pupil,  excision  or  separation  ought  to  be  adopted. 

y I.  Closure  of  the  pupil  from  protrusion  of  the  iris  after  extraction. 
This  is  a very  peculiar  case,  inasmuch  as  the  fibres  of  that  part  of 
I the  iris  which  is  unconnected  with  the  cornea  are  completely  on  the 
I 'Stretch,  so  that  they  are  easily  divided,  and  the  artificial  pupil 
I :formed  by  incision  instantly  expands.  From  these  circumstances, 

I tkhis  case  is  by  far  the  best  suited  for  the  operation  of  incision.  In 
5 ^some  of  the  other  cases,  there  appears  room  for  deliberation  between 
ythe  difierent  kinds  of  operation,  but  in  this  there  is  none. 

' opacity  of  the  cornea,  closure  of  the  pupil,  adhesion  of 

he  ins  to  the  cornea  or  to  the  capsule,  and  opacity  of  the  capsule.  So 
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complicated  a case  as  this  might  appear,  on  first  enunciation,  as 
altogether  beyond  relief.  Yet  some  of  the  very  best  recoveries  of 
sight,  by  means  of  an  artificial  pupil,  have  taken  place  under  cir- 
cumstances of  this  unfavourable  nature.  There  is,  we  shall  say,  a ^ 
lucid  segment  of  cornea,  from  behind  which,  by  means  of  lateral  i 
excision  or  separation,  we  remove  a portion  of  the  iris ; this  reveals  i 
an  opaque  lens  and  capsule,  which  after  some  time  we  remove  by 
the  needle,  and  thus  restore  vision.  ; 


SECTION  III. GENERAL  RULES  REGARDING  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

1.  As  in  every  instance,  those  states  of  the  eye  which  require  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  originate  partly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
inflammation,  the  renewal  of  which  might  prove  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  operation,  it  is  to  be  received  as  a general  rule,  that  no  arti- 
ficial pupil  be  formed,  unless  the  patient’s  general  health  is  good, 
and  the  eye  has  for  a considerable  space  of  time  been  perfectly  free 
from  every  symptom  of  inflammation,  except  those  irremovable  ones,  | 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  which  the  operation  is  undertaken. 

2.  An  artificial  pupil  ought  never  to  be  formed  in  the  one  eye,  so  i j 

long  as  the  individual  is  able  to  see  with  the  other ; for  to  see  well  ?! 
with  the  sound  eye,  he  would  require  to  shut  that  in  which  the  arti-  ^ 
ficial  pupil  had  been  formed,  and  contrariwise;  the  axes  of  vision  in  i 
the  two  eyes  seldom,  if  ever,  in  such  circumstances,  being  corre-  * 
sp  on  dent.  i 

3.  We  ought  not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  j 

in  an  eye  with  which  the  patient  discerns  common  objects  with  I 
tolerable  distinctness,  such  as,  a pen,  knife,  scissors,  &c.  lest  by  the  j 
operation  we  deprive  him  of  the  degree  of  vision  he  enjoys.  , 

4.  It  is  of  no  use  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  unless  the  portion  of 

cornea  behind  which  it  will  be  placed,  is  tolerably  pellucid.  If  it  be  > 
nebulous,  little  or  no  accession  of  vision  will  be  gained.  Cases  of  / 
central  leucoma,  with  adherent  iris,  the  circumferential  portion  of  i 
the  cornea  being  nebulous,  and  in  contact  with  the  iris,  occur  not  S 
unfrequently.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
pupil  under  such  circumstances.  ; 

5.  An  operation  for  artificial  pupil  ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  i 

if  there  be  present  granular  conjunctiva,  vasculo-nebulous  cornea,  | 
varicose  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  attenuation  of  the  sclero- 
tica, bogginess  of  the  eyeball,  preternatural  hardness,  dropsy,  atro-  ^ 
phy,  strabismus,  or  the  like.  M 

6.  Neither  w'ould  we  operate  where  the  retina  was  not  tolerably  *9 

sound.  Should  the  diseased  state  of  the  eye  be  a speck  of  the  cor-  v 
nea,  and  should  the  patient,  on  dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna, 
see  no  better  than  before,  it  is  probable  the  vitreous  humour  and  I 

retina  are  unsound,  so  that  on  attempting  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  I 

the  vitreous  humour  would  burst  and  be  evacuated,  or  after  even  I 
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t'he  most  successful  formation  of  a pupil,  the  amaurotic  state  of  the 
rretina  would  prevent  any  improvement  in  vision.  If  the  pupil  is 
nibliterated,  and  the  dull  discoloured  iris  bulges  much  towards  the 
i;ornea,  and  especially  if  this  state  is  the  result  of  syphilitic  in- 
fl3ammation,  the  retina  is  probably  unsound. 

7.  Though  it  must  be  a mere  experiment,  yet  it  may  sometimes 
.Gccur  that  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  will  restore  the  power 
iijf  vision  to  an  eye  which  was  previously  unable  to  distinguish  even 
boetween  light  and  shade.  Generally,  indeed,  it  is  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  performance  of  this  operation,  that 
(the  eye  be  able  to  discriminate  between  diflPerent  gradations  of  light; 
vyet  it  is  possible,  from  the  natural  pupil  being  completely  oblitera- 
:ced,  the  iris  at  the  same  time  thickened,  and  lymph  accumulated  in 
tlhe  posterior  chamber,  added  perhaps  to  opacity  of  the  lens  and 
i'2apsule,  that  the  patient  shall  be  unable  to  distinguish  light  from 
itlarkness,  although  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  eye  arc  still  sus- 
ceptible of  resuming  their  office,  were  the  impediments  now  enu- 
ninerated  removed  by  operation.  Pdnitz,  the  German  translator  of 
-Assalini  on  Artificial  Pupil,  mentions  two  cases,  in  which  he  oper- 
aited  with  success,  although  the  patients  were  previously  unable  to 
distinguish  even  the  brightest  light. 

8.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  ought  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
loe  attempted  in  a scrofulous  subject  under  the  age  of  puberty,  more 
esspecially  if  the  diseased  state  of  the  eye,  rendering  this  operation 
mecessary,  has  originated  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  independent  of 
iinjury.  After  an  operation  in  such  a subject,  inflammation  of  the 
>scrofulous  character  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  and  will  probably  de- 
?5troy  the  eye.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  after  puberty,  the  opera- 
ttion  may  be  performed  with  less  danger. 

9.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  on  account  of  morbid 
ichanges  in  the  cornea  or  iris,  resulting  from  specific  diseases,  as 
"Scrofula  or  syphilis,  is  generally  unsuccessful.  The  case  is  more 
it'hopeful,  if  the  diseased  state  of  the  eye  is  the  result  of  one  of  the 
bpuro-mucous  ophthalmiae ; and  still  more  so,  if  it  be  directly  of 
n traumatic  origin. 

i 10.  If  the  artificial  pupil  cannot  be  formed  in  or  near  the  centre 
Vof  the  iris,  and  if  the  operator  has  a choice  of  placing  it  behind 
!<*either  the  nasal  or  the  temporal  edge  of  the  cornea,  he  ought  to 
'iprefer  the  former  of  these  two  situations,  both  as  affording  a more 
imseful  degree  of  vision,  and  as  causing  less  deformity.  Often,  how- 
iesver,  the  operator  has  no  choice,  but  must  form  the  artificial  pupil 
Ibehind  the  only  portion  of  cornea  which  remains  lucid,  whether 
tlhat  be  at  the  temporal  or  nasal  edge,  at  the  upper  or  the  lower. 
!It  is  easier,  in  general,  to  form  an  artificial  pupil  at  the  temporal 
v3dge  than  at  the  nasal ; and  it  is  urged  by  Mr  Gibson,  that  the 
Ipatient  enjoys  a greater  field  of  vision  when  the  pupil  is  towards  the 
’temple.  This,  however,  may  be  doubted  ; and,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  a much  greater  degree  of  awkwardness  in  the  appearance  and 
'Employment  of  an  eye  in  which  the  pupil  is  behind  the  temporal 
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edge  of  the  cornea,  the  patient  evidently  finding  it  difficult  to  turn  ' 
the  eye  so  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  the  necessary  direction,  and 
embrace  with  it  the  usual  range  of  objects. 

11.  If  an  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed  in  each  eye,  some  direct 
us  to  make  the  one  behind  the  temporal  side  of  the  one  cornea,  and 
the  other  behind  the  nasal  side  of  the  other  cornea,  alleging  that  in 
this  way  there  is  a greater  degree  of  correspondence  between  them, 
than  if  they  were  formed  in  any  other  situations  except  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  eyes.  If  both  pupils  are  towards  the  temple,  as  in  Mau- 
noir’s  patient,  the  Marquis  de  Beaumanoir,*  the  appearance  is  far 
from  being  natural  or  agreeable. 

12.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  lens  and  capsule  are  transparent, 
the  artificial  pupil  must  be  formed  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  these 
parts  untouched. 

13.  As  an  artificial  pupil  generally  possesses  no  power  of  con- 
tracting or  dilating,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  made  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  useful  a very 
small  artificial  pupil  may  prove,  as  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  in- 
stance {Fig.  88.)  of  M.  Sauvages, 
operated  on  by  Demours.^  In  gen- 
eral, however,  so  small  a pupil  does 
not  prove  very  serviceable  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  artificial  pupil 
much  above  the  medium  size  of  the 
natural  one,  exposes  the  eye  to  be 
constantly  dazzled,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless. 


Fig,  88. 


* Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions;  Vol.  vii.  pp.  305,  809;  London,  1810. 


2 Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux;  Tome  iii.  p.  426;  Planche  46.  Fig.  1 ; Paris,  v; 
1818. 


SECTION  IV INCISION,  EXCISION,  AND  SEPARATION  COMPARED. 

CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  THESE  OPERATIONS. 


I.  The  simplest  mode  of  forming  an  artificial  jmpil  consists  in  one, 
or  more  incisions  through  the  substance  of  the  iris,  made  in  expecta-^ 
tion  that  the  opening  so  formed  will  gape,  and  continue  permanent.^ 
If  the  opening  through  the  iris  is  formed  by  one  incision,  it  may  run? 
horizontally,  so  as  to  produce  a pupil  resembling  that  of  the  rumi- 
nating animals,  or  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  one  resembling  the- 
pupil  of  the  cat-tribe.  The  artificial  pupil  may  be  oblique  in  its  di- 
rection, and  may  occupy  the  superior,  inferior,  nasal,  or  temporal; 
portion  of  the  iris ; it  may  run  not  in  a straight,  but,  as  Janin  jire- 
ferred  it,  in  a curved  line  ; or  it  may  be  formed,  as  Maunoir  has  re- 
commended, by  two  incisions  meeting  each  other  at  an  acute  angle, 
d'he  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  by  incision  may  be  accomplished 
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by  passing  the  needle  or  knife  through  tlie  cornea,  and  thus  com 
mencing  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  or  the  instrument 
nmy  be  entered  tlirough  the  sclerotica,  and  then  pass  throuffh  the 
ins  into  the  anterior  chamber.  These  particulars  will  be  determin- 
ed, partly  by  the  views  of  the  operator,  and  partly  by  the  state  of 
the  eye  upon  which  he  is  to  operate. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
success  of  incision,  that  the  iris  be  in  such  a state  as  shall  secure 
the  dilatation  of  the  new  pupil,  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  completed. 
It  the  artificial  pupil  do  not  dilate,  the  iris  will  very  soon  heal,  and 
the  patient  will  be  just  where  he  was.  In  order  that  the  new  pupil 
imay  dilate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  of  the  iris  be  in  a 
1 tolerably  healthy  state.  If  that  membrane  has  sustained  violent, 
ong-continued,  or  frequently-repeated  inflammation,  its  fibres  are 
; rendered  incapable  of  contracting,  and  consequently  if  such  attacks 
have  ended  in  closure  ot  the  natural  pupil,  the  iris  is  unfit  to  be 

■ operated  on  by  incision.  Whenever,  then,  the  history  of  the  case 

■ and  the  appearances  of  the  eye  lead  ns  to  believe,  that  there  has 
I been  severe  iritis,  we  ought  to  choose  some  other  method  of  operat- 

however,  in  every  case  of  closure  of  the  natural 
I pupil  from  iritis,  that  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  rendered  incapable  of 
' contracting,  but  only  when  the  inflammation  of  the  iris  has  been  severe 
.and  long-continued,  ending  in  thickening  of  that  membrane,  with 
'Sanguineous  or  lymphatic  deposition  in  its  substance,  or  on  its 
posterior  surface. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  those  difl^erences  of  opinion  have 
arisen,  winch  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  operators  regardino-  in- 
cision, and  how  this  operation  has  occasionally  succeeded,  and  at 
other  times  completely  failed.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in 
the  diflerence  of  cases;  in  the  fitness  of  some,  and  unfitness  of 
others,  for  this  operation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Janin.  The  first  case  in  which  he  performed  incision 
^yas  one  of  obliteration  of  the  pupil  from  inflammation  after  extrac- 
tion ; and  the  second,  obliteration  from  severe  ojihthalmia.  In  both 
he  made  a horizontal  incision  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  ins,  and  in  both,  on  opening  the  eye  some  days  after 
the  operation,  he  found  the  artificial  pupil  completely  closed,  and  the 
mcision  healed.  I believe  that  we  are  warranted  in  asserting,  that 
he  closure  of  these  two  artificial  pupils  would  not  have  taken  place, 
had  the  substance  of  the  ms  been  in  a natural  state ; and  the  proof 
of  this  may  be  taken  from  Janin  himself.  In  several  instances, 
while  performing  extraction  of  the  cataract,  this  operator  happened 

TVO  caset  V the  ins.  Reasoning  from  his  experiencHn  the 

« o ca  es  of  artificial  pupil,  he  expected  that  these  accidental  wounds 
■'ould  heal.  Here,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  These  incisions 

«fterwa?l'"f '"f  " opening  the  eves  some  days 

tterwards,  he  found  the  incisions  more  dilated  than  at  the  momoni- 

operation. 2 Had  he  been  led  from  these  striking  facts  to  com 
his  failures  in  the  operation  of  incision  with  tlm  success  which 
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luul  attended  tliis  method  of  operating  in  tlie  hands  of  Cheseldon, 
he  might  have  discovered  tlie  true  cause  of  the  diversity  of  residts; 
namely,  the  different  states  in  wliich  the  substance  of  the  iris  must 
liave  been  at  the  moment  of  operating.  Instead  of  this,  Janin  was 
led  to  attribute  his  want  of  success  to  something  faulty  in  the  form 
and  direction  of  his  incision.  The  true  cause  unfortunately  esca})- 
ed  him,  as  it  did  many  of  his  successors,  who,  omitting  a careful 
examination  of  the  whole  facts,  bestowed  their  attention  chiefly  on 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  dividing  the  two  sets  of  supposed  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  iris.  It  was  not  in  fact  till  the  publication*  of 
Sir  William  Adams’  cases  of  artificial  pupil  by  incision,  that  the 
objections  thrown  out  against  this  operation  by  Scarpa  and  others, 
were  in  some  measure  removed ; although  even  Sir  William  missed 
the  true  secret  of  his  own  success,  attributing  it  not  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  iris  upon  which  he  operated,  but  to  the  form  of  his 
knife,  and  the  extent  of  his  incision.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  in  every  case  in  which  the  substance  of  the  iris  is  not  greatly 
altered  by  inflammation,  we  may  confidently  expect  a successful  issue 
to  the  operation  by  incision,  in  whatever  direction,  or  in  whatever 
part  of  the  iris  the  incision  is  made,  above  or  below,  or  in  the  line  of 
the  natural  pupil,  and  whether  it  is  a mere  pin-hole  or  extends  to 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  iris. 

Besides  a tolerably  healthy  state  of  the  iris,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions necessary  for  incision.  Among  these  we  may  mention  a 
considerable  field  of  transparent  cornea,  opposite  to  that  portion  of 
iris  which  is  to  be  divided.  We  would  never  think  of  incision,  if 
there  were  merely  a narrow  segment  of  cornea  transparent,  and  all 
the  rest  opaque;  for  in  such  a case  an  artificial  pupil  by  incision 
could  be  little  more  than  a mere  fissure,  whereas  a more  consider- 
able and  more  useful  pupil  might  be  formed  by  separating  the  iris 
from  the  choroid,  and  removing  it  completely  from  behind  the  lucid 
portion  of  the  cornea. 

Another  condition  necessary  for  incision,  is  that  the  iris  possess 
a certain  degree  of  tension,  and  be  actually  fixed  in  some  measure, 
either  by  closure  of  the  natural  pupil,  or  by  partial  adhesion  to  the 
cornea.  This  condition  exists  in  a very  striking  manner,  in  those 
cases  of  closure  of  the  pupil  and  dragging  of  the  iris,  which  occur 
from  prolapsus  of  this  membrane,  after  extraction  of  the  cataract. 
Not  merely  is  the  iris  easily  divided  in  these  cases,  but  the  new  pupil 
instantly  gapes  and  rarely  afterwards  contracts,  so  that  they  are 
actually  the  best  cases  for  the  operation  of  incision.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pupil  is  perfectly  free,  the  iris  will  glide  from  before  the 
point  of  any  instrument  with  which  we  might  attempt  to  divide  it, 
and  even  if  the  iris  were  transfixed,  it  w’ould  be  diflhcult  to  give  the 
incision  the  form  and  extent  required.  In  all  cases,  then,  in  which 
partial  opacity  of  the  cornea  merely  is  the  occasion  of  our  having 
recourse  to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  incision,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  crystalline  capsule,  as  well  as  for  the 
reason  now  stated,  would  be  improper. 
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11.  As  excision  is  the  cutting  out  and  completely  removing  from 
t the  eye  of  a portion  of  the  iris,  this  operation  can  be  performed  con- 
■ veniently  and  safely  only  through  the  cornea.  It  will  reipiire  also 
;a  considerable  opening  in  the  cornea,  in  order  to  allow  either  a 
: spontaneous  protrusion  of  the  portion  of  iris  to  be  removed,  or  the 
'introduction  of  such  instruments  as  are  to  drag  that  portion  forth, 
tor  be  employed  within  the  eye  in  snipping  it  out.  As  to  the  situ- 
; ation,  form,  and  dimensions  of  an  artificial  pupil  by  excision,  these 
imust  dejiend  partly  on  the  fancy  of  the  operator,  but  chiefly  on  the 
iincontrollable  circumstances  in  which  the  iris,  cornea,  and  other 
I parts  implicated  in  the  operation  arc  jilaced.  Above  all,  the  situ- 
i ation  and  dimensions  of  the  new  pupil  must  depend  on  the  extent 
;and  place  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea. 

The  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  open  and  the  iris  free,  and  which 
w’e  have  already  mentioned  to  be  totally  unfit  for  incision,  arc  the  very 
‘ best  for  excision,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that 
the  protrusion  of  the  iris  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  will  take 
place  with  that  degree  of  facility,  and  to  that  extent,  which  will  en- 
I able  us  to  finish  the  operation  simply  by  laying  hold  of  the  prolapsed 
portion  of  iris  with  the  forceps,  and  snippiitg  it  off  with  the  scissors. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  pupil  is  completely  closed,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  glued  to  the  parts  behind  it,  excision 
in  this  easy  way  is  impracticable,  as  a protrusion  of  the  iris  through 
I the  w'onnd  of  the  cornea  will  neither  take  place  spontaneously,  nor 
(Can  it  be  readily  effected  by  means  of  the  hook  or  forceps  intro- 
iduced  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  only  in  a small  extent  adherent 
I to  the  cornea,  excision  may  in  general  be  performed  wdth  ease,  a 
very  limited  adhesion  seldom  preventing  a spontaneous  protrusion 
• of  the  iris  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  But  if  the  adhesion 
I between  the  iris  and  the  cornea  is  extensive,  involving  perhaps  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  pupil,  it  would  be  difficult  and  perhaps 
j i impossible,  to  effect  a protrusion,  even 
i with  the  aid  of  the  hook  or  forceps. 

Visiq^i  may  occasionally  be  restored  in 
i I cases  of  very  limited  adbesion  of  the  iris 
it  to  the  cornea,  {Fig.  89.)  simply  by  separ- 
I ating  the  adherent  portion,  or,  if  this  can- 
i inot  be  accomplished,  by  cutting  across  the 
' adherent  part,  thus  freeing  the  iris,  and 
' allowing  the  natural  pupil  (in  the  latter  instance  a little  enlarged) 
to  resume  its  functions.^  (Fig.  90.)  A 
i quarter-section  being  made  at  the  edge 
of  the  cornea,  a small  probe  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  an  attempt  made  to  separate 
the  adhesion,  which  may  sometimes  suc- 
ceed. if  the  adhesion  has  been  consequent 
merely  to  inflammation,  without  any  ul- 
ceration of  the  cornea  or  prolapsus  of  the  I'ig.  9". 


Fig.  S9. 
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If  it  does  not  succeed,  we  may  either,  with  Beer,  introduce 
Cheselden’s  iris-scalpcl,  and  cut  the  adherent  point  of  iris  across, 
or,  as  Assalini  recommends,  use  a very  small  pair  of  scissors  for  the 
same  purpose,®  Should  this  abscission  of  the  iris,  as  it  nuiy  be 
called,  seem  insufficient  to  restore  the  natural  pupil  to  its  office,  the 
opaque  part  of  the  cornea  still  covering  it  too  much  to  permit  the 
necessary  quantity  of  light  to  enter  the  eye,  we  may  immediatelv 
enlarge  the  pupil  by  the  excision  of  a portion  of  the  iris.  Cases  of 
this  sort  are  capable  of  being  improved,  however,  simply  by  pro- 
fapsinp  a portion  of  the  iris,  and  thus  dragging  the  jmpil  from 
behind  the  opacity  ; a method  of  operating  successfully  employed  by 
Ilimly.® 

III.  Separation  is  an  operation  which  by  some  has  been  deemed 
applicable  in  almost  every  case  requiring  the  formation  of  an  arti- 
ticial  pupil,  but  which  I am  inclined  to  employ  less  frequently  than 
either  incision  or  excision.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  no  case 
in  which  separation  might  not  be  performed,  let  it  be  one  of  partial 
opacity  of  the  cornea  merely,  of  closure  of  the  natural  pupil,  or  of 
some  of  the  complicated  consequences  of  injury  or  of  inflammation  ; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that,  on  account  of  the  laceration  of  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  with  which  it  is  attended,  separation  is  more  severe  and 
painful,  accompanied  by  greater  danger  to  the  eye,  and  followed  by 
a more  tedious  recovery,  than  either  of  the  other  modes  of  operat- 
ing. The  artificial  pupil  formed  by  sejiaration,  unless  very  parti- 
cular precautions  are  adopted,  is  also  extremely  apt  to  close,  the 
portion  of  iris  which  has  been  separated  returning  to  its  former  situ- 
ation, and  re-adhering  to  the  choroid.  For  these  reasons,  we  should 
always  seek  to  attain  our  object  by  excision  or  incision,  and  only 
when  these  are  unlikely  to  fulfil  our  intention,  ought  we  to  have 
recourse  to  separation. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  sepai’ation  possesses  over  incision, 
and  which  may  therefore  serve  in  certain  cases  to  recommend  it ; 
namely,  that  with  proper  care  the  lens  and  capsule  may  be  left  un- 
touch^  in  the  former  operation,  which  can  very  seldom  be  done  in 
the  latter.  By  separation  also  we  are  able  to  form  the  largest  pos- 
sible pupil  admitted  by  the  state  of  the  parts,  which,  when  the  lucid 
segment  of  cornea  Is  small,  is  an  advantage  of  no  mean  importance. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a previous  section,  that  Scarpa  practised 
separation,  simply  by  introducing  a curved  needle  through  the  scle- 
rotica, and  with  its  point  dragging  away,  on  the  nasal  side,  the  cili- 
ary edge  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid.  This  might  no  doubt  be  done 
with  impunity  in  cases  of  closure  of  the  natural  pupil  after  an  oper- 
ation for  cataract,  but  would  be  quite  inapjdicable  if  the  lens  and 
capsule  were  sound.  Hence  another  method  of  performing  separa- 
tion has  been  adopted,  namely,  opening  the  cornea,  and  introducing 
a hook  through  the  anterior  chamber,  avoiding  thus  the  lens  and 
capsule.  Separated,  however,  even  by  the  hook  introduced  in  this 
manner,  the  iris  would  speedily  return  to  its  former  place,  and  the 
new  pupil  be  thus  obliterated,  were  not  some  means  adopted  loi 
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] [preventing  this.  To  Langenbeck,  we  owe  the  additional  step  of 
I ‘bringing  out  through  the  wound  of  the  cornea  a portion  of  the  se- 
i yparated  iris,  allowing  it  to  remain  strangulated  between  the  lips  of 
I tthe  wound  till  adhesion  takes  place,  and  thus  rendering  it  iinpos- 
{ isible  for  the  new  pupil  to  close. 

I The  situation  and  dimensions  of  an  artificial  pupil  formed  by  se- 
ll jparation,  whether  it  is  to  be  behind  the  nasal  or  the  temporal,  thesu- 
i jperior  or  the  inferior  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  merely 
I sa  small  chink,  or  a triangular  opening,  each  side  measuring  a couple 
I I of  lines,  will  be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  eye  in  which  the  opera- 
I ttion  is  to  be  performed.  In  the  most  favourable  cases,  an  artificial 
^ ipupil  by  separation  assumes  the  form  of  a triangle,  its  base  being  cir- 

iicular  and  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  two  other  sides 
jstraight  lines.  But  in  many  instances,  we  employ  this  method  of 
loperating,  when  merely  a small  segment  of  the  cornea  remains  trans- 

!!  fparent,  and  the  iris  is  every  where  else  united  to  the  opaque  portion 
lof  the  cornea,  so  that  the  pupil  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  it 
imay  be  impossible  to  produce  the  prolapsus  above  recommended  for 
{preventing  the  iris  from  retreating  towards  the  choroid. 

5 

I 1 Memoires  et  Observations  sur  I’CEil,  pp.  182,  184  ; Lyon,  1772. 

\ 2 Ibid.  pp.  185,  186,  187. 

* ® Practical  Observations  on  Ectropium,  &c.  London,  1812. 

; Mauchart  de  Synechia,  in  Haller’s  Disputationes  Chirurgicse  Selectee,  Tom. 
j ii.  p.  447;  Lausannse,  1755. 

1 5 See  a case  of  abscission  by  Dr  Ryan,  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  ii. 

i p.  370. 

! 6 Wagner  de  Coremorphosi,  p.  22  ; Goettingae,  1818. 
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SECTION  V INCISION.* 

It  will  be  found  advantageous,  in  all  the  operations  for  artificial 
1 1 pupil,  to  lay  the  patient  along  on  his  back,  with  his  head  raised  on  a 

i 1 pillow  ; and  the  assistant  should  be  aware,  that  in  these  operations, 
iihe  will  require  to  support  one  or  other  of  the  eyelids,  or  both, 
j i according  as  he  is  directed  by  the  operator.  In  excision,  particu- 
' 1 larly,  both  hands  of  the  operator  are,  at  a certain  stage  of  the  opera- 

ii  ttion,  occupied  with  the  instruments,  and  cannot  therefore  be  spared 
'ilfor  holding  open  the  eyelids. 

f Although  belladonna  has  in  general  little  or  no  power  over  an 
ij.iris  which  has  suffered  such  a degree  of  inflammation  as  to  end  in 
I'  f closure  of  the  pupil,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  applying  it  on  the 
J' ' evening  previous  to  the  operation. 

§ 1.  Incision  through  the  Sclerotica. 

■ The  instrument  for  dividing  the  iris  through  the  sclerotica,  is  a 
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Small  kiiite,  {Fig-  91.)  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  lenofth,  and 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  with  a straight  hack, 
sharp  point,  and  curved  edge,  cutting  for  the  length  of  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch.  Being  single-edged,  this  instrument 
can  be  made  to  cut  much  keener  than  any  sort  of  cataract 
needle ; while,  from  its  small  size,  it  passes  through  the  coats 
of  the  eye  and  the  iris  with  facility. 

The  operation  divides  itself  into  three  periods  ; namely, 

Jirst,  The  introduction  of  the  iris-sealpel  through  the  scle- 
rotica and  pars  non-plicata  of  the  ciliary  body  ; secondly, 

The  passage  of  the  instrument  through  the  iris  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  ; and  thirdly,  The  division  of  the  iris. 

Period,  The  cutting  edge  being  directed  backwards, 
the  operator  passes  the  iris-knife  through  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid,  exactly  in  the  equator  of  the  eye,  at  the  distance  of 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  behind  the  temjioral  edge  of  the  cornea, 
and  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  into  the  vitreous 
humour. 

2d  Period.  He  now  carries  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
back  towards  the  temple,  and  at  the  same  time  advances  its 
point  towards  the  union  of  the  temporal  with  the  two  nasal 
thirds  of  the  iris;  pressing  forward  its  point,  he  sees  it  ap- 
]iear  between  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  project  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  He  now  brings  the  handle  forwards, 
which  has  the  eflect  of  directing  the  point  of  the  instrument 
towards  the  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  he  pushes  it 
cautiously  on  through  the  anterior  chamber,  as  fiir  as  he  can 
without  touching  the  cornea. 

'id  Period.  It  is  now  by  a double  motion  of  the  instrument, 
namely,  backwards  and  outwards,  that  the  iris  is  to  be  divid- 
ed transversely,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  its  diameter. 

This  will  sometimes  be  efiected  by  merely  pressing  on  the  Fig.  91- 
iris,  the  knife  suddenly  starting  through  that  membrane,  and  thus 
forming  an  artificial  pupil  of  the  required  extent ; but  more  fre- 
quently neither  mere  pressure  on  the  iris,  nor  one  rapid  stroke  of 
the  edge  of  the  iris-scalpel  will  suffice,  but  we  must  employ  repeated 
strokes,  as  if  we  were  dividing  fibre  by  fibre,  and  by  a drawing  motion 
of  the  instrument  as  well  as  pressure  with  its  edge.  All  this  must 
be  done  gently  and  cautiously,  lest  we  separate  the  iris  from  the 
choroid. 

If  our  first  attempt  has  not  divided  the  iris  to  a sufficient  extent, 
the  point  of  the  scalpel  is  to  be  again  carried  forward,  and  again 
withdrawn  until  the  incision  is  of  the  proper  length.  {Pig-  84.) 
Before  finally  removing  the  instrument,  we  ought  to  notice,  unless 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  wounded  iris  prevents  us,  whether  the 
artificial  pupil  expands,  and  if  the  edges  of  the  incision  do  not  im- 
mediately separate  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction 
ot  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  we  should  open  iqi  the  pujiil  a little  b) 


touching  its  cdjres  with  the  flat  sides  of  the  instrument.  The  iris- 
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scalpel  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  in  the  same  line  of  direction  as  that 
in  which  it  was  introduced. 

This  method  of  operating  was  adopted  hy  Cheselden,  in  cases  of 
closure  of  the  natural  pupil  after  an  operation  for  cataract,  but  it 
has  also  been  occasionally  had  recourse  to,  especially  by  Sir  William 
Adams,  ^ in  cases  in  which  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  remove 
the  opaque  lens  or  capsule  out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  When  this 
kind  of  complication  exists,  the  primary  steps  of  the  operation  are 
such  as  have  been  already  described.  In  dividing  the  iris,  the 
capsule  and  probably  the  lens  also  will  be  cut  across,  and  before 
withdrawing  the  scalpel,  the  operator  must  endeavour  to  complete 
the  division  of  the  crystalline  body  as  far  as  he  can.  The  aqueous 
humour  will  by  this  means  be  admitted  to  act  upon  the  fragments 
of  the  lens,  but  should  the  absorption  of  these  afterwards  appear 
retarded,  so  that  they  continue  to  form  an  obstacle  to  vision,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months  after  the  formation  of  the  artificial 
pupil,  the  operation  of  division  may  be  repeated,  as  in  ordinary  cases 
of  cataract. 

If  the  iris  is  adherent  to  a much  thickened  capsule,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  perform  incision  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
even  were  the  iris  and  capsule  cut  through,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  new  pupil  would  not  expand,  but  its  edges  speedily  unite.  If 
we  have  proceeded  to  operate  by  incision  through  the  sclerotica  in 
such  a case,  it  is  needless  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  iris  from 
the  capsule.  It  is  preferable  to  withdraw  the  scalpel,  and  at  a 
future  period  proceed  to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  by  some 
other  method,  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

§ 2.  hicision  through  the  Cornea. 

1.  With  the  knife.  At  one  period  of  his  practice,  and  in  a par- 
ticular set  of  cases.  Beer  adopted  a very  simple,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  suflficiently  successful  mode  of  performing  incision  through  the 
cornea.  The  cases  in  question  were  those,  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  prolapsus  of  the  iris  after  the  operation 
of  extraction  performed  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cornea,  the  natural  pupil  was  closed, 
or  at  any  rate  so  distorted  and  hid  behind 
the  cicatrice  of  the  cornea,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  serving  for  useful  vision,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  upper  half  of  the  iris 
was  dragged  down  toward  the  cicatrice, 

; and  its  fibres  put  very  much  on  the  stretch. 

In  such  cases.  Beer  introduced  ob- 
liquely through  the  upper  part  of  the 
cornea,  and  through  the  iris,  a double- 
edged  knife,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  shaped  exactly  like  a 
lancet.  \l'ig.  f>2.)  He  thus  formed  a 
transverse  incision  directly  behind  the  92; 
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middle  of  the  lucid  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  which,  from  the  tense  i 
state  of  the  fibres  of  the  iris,  instantly  gaped.®  The  same  operation  u 
may  be  practised  through  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  when  extrac-  Jk 
tion  at  the  upper  edge  has  been  followed  by  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 

2.  IVith  the  scissors.  We  owe  this  method  of  operating  to  Janin,^ 
but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  M.  Maunoir  of  Geneva.®  JB 
Although  more  complicated  in  its  manipulations  than  the  methods 
of  Cheselden  and  Beer,  it  ensures  more  effectually  the  desired 
result;  and  compared  with  the  operation  through  the  sclerotica,  is 
actually  more  easy  of  performance.  To  divide  the  iris  with  Chesel-  ; 
den’s  scalpel,  has  often  been  found  extremely  difficult  or  even  impossi- 
ble, whereas  with  the  scissors,  the  iris,  in  whatever  state  it  may  be,  : 
whether  thin  and  unsupported  except  by  aipieous  humour  in  the  ! 
posterior  chamber,  or  thickened,  and  perhaps  adherent  to  the  cap- 
sule, is  divided  with  ease  and  certainty.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
iris  projects  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  cornea,  M.  Maunoir’s  opera- 
tion can  be  performed  with  comparative  facility.  There  is  also 
much  less  risk  of  tearing  the  iris  from  the  choroid  than  in  Chesel- 


den s method. 

Period.  An  incision  comprehending  fully  a fourth  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  is  made  close  to  its  edge,  and  generally 
towards  the  temple.  If  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  lens  has  pre- 
viously been  removed,  the  incision  need  not  exceed  a fourth  ; but  if 
we  contemplate  the  removal  of  a cataract  through  the  artificial 
pupil,  more  than  a fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  should 
be  laid  open.  This  may  be  done  with  the  extraction-knife,  or  a 
small  scalpel,  of  the  same  form  as  the  iris-scalpel,  but  twice  its  size. 
The  latter  instrument  is  to  be  passed  through  the  cornea  at  the 
point  intended  to  form  the  upper  extremity  of  the  incision,  and 
directed  across  the  anterior  chamber ; then,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the 
cornea  is  to  be  ripped  open  to  the  requisite  extent.  If  the  extrac- 
tion-knife is  used,  the  incision  is  made  in  a similar  way  as  in  open- 
ing the  cornea  in  the  operation  of  extraction. 

2d  Period.  The  scissors,  with  which  the  incision  of  the  iris  is  , 
to  be  performed,  must  be  made  with  blades  so  thin  and  narrow,  that 
when  closed,  {Fig.  93.)  they  do  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  a ; 


small  probe,  the  blades  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
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and  bent  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  160°  with  the  middle  line  of  the 
handles.  The  blade,  (Fig.  94.)  which  is  to  pass  between  the  iris 


other. 

The  scissors  are  to  be  introduced,  flat,  through  the  wound  of 
I the  cornea,  till  they  reach  the  part  of  the  iris  where  the  incision 
t ought  to  commence.  They  are  then  to  be  turned  one  quarter 
I round  on  their  own  axis,  the  handles  brought  a little  forwards,  the 
1 blades  opened,  the  sharp-pointed  blade  passed  through  the  iris, 
land  the  instrument  carried  across  the  eye,  wdth  the  probe-pointed 
i blade  before  and  the  sharp-pointed  one  behind  the  iris,  as  near  to 
tthe  nasal  edge  of  the  cornea  as  it  is  meant  to  extend  the  incision. 

Zd  Period.  The  scissors  are  now  to  be  sharply  closed,  and  the 
iiris  will  be  divided.  Such  is  the  method  of  operating  with  the 
•scissors,  when  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are 
lupon  the  stretch,  as  in  cases  of  prolapsus 
lafter  the  operation  of  extraction  ; but  in 
(Other  cases,  and  especially  when  we  sus- 
jpect  the  substance  of  the  iris  to  be  thick- 
lened,  or  adherent  to  the  capsule,  it  is 
1 proper  to  make  two  incisions,  (Fig.  95.) 
commencing  at  the  same  point,  and 
divaricating  from  one  another  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  triangular  flap  thus  formed 
.gradually  shrivels  up  towards  its  base,  leaving  a permanent  artificial 
; pupil,  generally  of  sufficient  size,  pre- 
j serving  sometimes  a tbree-side(l,  but 
! more  frequently  assuming  a quadrilateral 
: figure.  {Fig.  96.)  96- 

When  closure  of  the  pupil  is  combined  with  cataract,  the  incisions 
above  described  will  lay  open  the  capsule,  and  may  even  divide  the  lens, 
the  fragments  of  which  the  operator  ought  to  endeavour  by  gentle 
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jiressure  to  bring  forward  through  the  artificial  pupil  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  whence  they  are  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  the 
scoop,  if  they  are  soft,  or  the  hook,  if  hard.  It  may  sometimes  he 
possible  to  extract  even  the  capsule  through  the  artificial  pupil.  If 
a portion  of  the  capsule  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  triangular  flap 
of  the  iris,  it  will  shrink  along  with  this,  and  form  no  obstacle  tu 
vision.  Any  fragments  of  the  lens  which  may  be  left  will  gradually 
dissolve  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  two  incisions  should  be  made, 
to  permit  the  extraction  of  a cataract  through  the  artificial  pupil, 
formed  by  the  scissors  ; nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  incision  of  the 
iris,  in  cases  of  closed  pupil  combined  with  cataract,  should  be 
transverse.  M.  Maunoir  has  recorded  a case,  in  which,  having 
opened  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  he  penetrated  the  iris  with  the 
pointed  blade  of  his  scissors,  at  the  distance  of  a line  from  its 
circumferenee,  carried  that  blade  behind  the  lens,  closed  the  scissors, 
and  thus  cut  through  the  lens,  its  capsule,  and  the  iris  in  a vertical 
direction.  The  pupil  immediately  became  larger.  The  two  seg- 
ments of  the  capsule  were  separated,  and  showed  a broken  lens  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  the  capsule  being  yellowish-white.  The  lens 
was  easily  extracted,  piece  by  piece,  with  a small  scoop.  The 
larger  segment  of  the  capsule  was  then  removed  with  the  forceps. 
The  pupil  in  the  form  of  a weaver’s  shuttle,  now  appearing  of  a very 
good  size,  the  other  fragment  of  the  capsule  was  left,  lest  the  taking 
of  it  away  might  have  made  the  pupil  too  large.® 

Incision  witl]  the  scissors  may  also.be  practised,  when  the  iris  is 
partially  adherent  to  the  cornea,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  consequence 
of  prolapsus  through  a penetrating  ulcer,  the  natural  pupil  remaining 
partially  open,  and  the  lens  and  capsule  transparent.  Having 
supplied  ourselves  with  a pair  of  scissors  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
those  above  described,  but  with  both  blades  probe-pointed  and  equal 
in  length,  we  introduce  them  through  a small  section  of  the  cornea, 
pass  one  of  the  blades  within  the  contracted  natural  pupil,  and  con- 
duct it  behind  the  iris  until  we  see  that  the  other  blade  has  reached 
the  angle  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris.  The  latter  is  then  to  be 
divided  by  two  incisions,  so  as  to  form  a triangular  flap,  the  apex  of 
which  is  in  the  natural  pupil,  and  the  basis  behind  the  edge  of  the 
cornea.  In  this  operation  the  capsule  and  lens  ought  to  remain 
untouched;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  more  risk,  in  this 
way,  of  injuring  those  parts,  than  in  the  operation  of  lateral  excision, 
which  has  therefore  been  generally  preferred  in  such  cases. 

’ Corotomia  of  tlie  Germans  ; from  pupil,  and  I cut. 

® Practical  Observations  on  Ectropiiiin,  &c.  p.  38;  London,  1812. 

^ Assalini,  Ricerche  sulle  Piipille  Artificiali,  p.  18;  Milano,  1811.  Wagner 
do  Coremorphosi,  j).  20  ; Gcettingm,  1818. 

* Meinoires  et  Observations  sur  I’Ctiil,  p.  191  ; Lyon,  1772. 

* Meinoires  sur  I’Organization  de  I'lriset  I’Operation  de  la  Pupillc  Artificicllo  ; 
Paris,  1812.  Scarpa,  Tratfato  dello  ])riucipali  Malattic  degli  Oeehi,  Vol.  n- 
p.  118;  Pavia,  1816 

Medico-Chiriirgieal  Transactions,  Vol.  ix,  p.  287  ; London,  1818. 
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' SECTION  VI EXCISION. ‘ 

There  are  two  varieties  of  excision,  a lateral  and  a central.  The 
latter,  the  invention  of  Wenzel,  is  now  very  rarely  practised  ; the 
former,  first  had  recourse  to  by  Beer,  and  afterwards  by  Gibson,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  modes  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil. 

§ 1.  Lateral  Excision. 

The  necessary  instruments  are  a knife,  a hook  or  pair  of  small 
forceps,  and  a pair  of  curved  scissors.  The  cataract-knife  is  the 
' one  generally  employed,  but  I have  often  used  a broad  iris-scalpel 
for  ripping  open  about  a fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea, 

' close  to  its  edge.  If  the  cataract-knife  is  employed,  the  incision  is 
made  as  in  opening  the  cornea  in  the  operation  of  extraction.  The 
! hook  or  forceps  is  employed  for  dragging  out  a portion  of  the  iris 
1 through  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  unless  that  membrane  protrudes 
■ spontaneously,  when  the  forceps  is  generally  used  for  laying  hold  of 
I the  protruding  portion,  till  it  is  snipt  ofl^'  with  the  scissors. 

The  operation  divides  itself,  then,  into  three  periods. 

1st  Period.  The  incision  of  the  cornea  never  requires  to  exceed 
tone-third  of  its  circumference,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
topen  only  a fourth.  The  nasal  and  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  is  to 
Ibe  preferred,  when  the  state  of  the  parts  permits  the  operator  to 
I choose  the  situation  for  the  artificial  pupil.  Introducing  the  point 
I of  the  iris-knife  through  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  as  much  across 
t the  anterior  chamber  as  the  state  of  the  parts  permits,  the  operator, 

I as  he  withdraws  the  instrument,  enlarges  the  incision  to  the  requisite 
t extent.  If  this  is  done  quickly,  so  as  to  allow  the  aqueous  humour 
to  issue  at  once  from  the  eye,  the  removal  of  the  knife  will  generally 
he  followed  by  a portion  of  the  iris,  projecting  through  the  wound 
like  a small  bag.  The  incision  must  be  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
I cornea,  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect  a prolapsus  of  the  iris. 

2rf  Period.  If  no  spontaneous  prolapsus  takes  place,  the  operator 
with  the  point  of  the  scoop  should  open  a little  the  wound  of  the 
cornea,  at  the  same  time  making  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  eyeball,  when  the  iris  will  frequently  appear 
I between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  may  be  laid  hold  of  with  the 
! forceps.  What  is  laid  hold  of  is  to  be  cautiously  drawn  out,  care 
‘ being  taken  to  include  the  edge  of  the  natural  pupil  in  the  portion 
! thus  prolapsed. 

Should  no  protrusion  of  the  iris  take  place  on  pressure,  or  should 
: the  edge  of  the  natural  pupil  be  adherent  to  the  cornea  in  a consi- 
derable part  of  its  extent,  so  that  the  iris  is  prevented  from  protrud- 
ing, it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  either  the  hook  or  the  forceps, 
lay  hold  of  the  iris,  and  cautiously  drag  out  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  of  medium  size.  In 
doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  touching  the  crystalline 
capsule,  which,  in  the  cases  where  we  have  recourse  to  the  operation 
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of  lateral  excision,  is  generally  transparent.  We  must  also  cnlculate  1 
with  care  the  extent  of  iris  which  we  are  to  extract ; for  if  a very  \ 
small  portion  only  is  drawn  out,  the  operation  may  prove  almost  | 
fruitless,  from  the  minute  size  of  the  artificial  pupil  which  will  be  ] 
formed ; on  the  other  hand,  if  a very  large  portion  is  grasped  by  \ 
the  forceps  or  extracted  with  the  hook,  the  object  of  the  operation  I 
may  be  equally  frustrated  by  the  weakness  of  sight  attendant  on  too  j 
large  a pupil.  The  latter  error  is  perhaps  that  into  which  the  ] 
operator  is  more  apt  to  fall.  The  snipping  out  of  a flaccid  bit  of  I 
iris,  apparently  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  pin-head,  will  some-  | 
times  form  an  artificial  opening  much  beyond  the  medium  size  of  j 
the  natural  pupil.  Removing  too  much  of  the  iris  is  by  far  the  I 
more  serious  error  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  it  scarcely  admits  of  any  ] 
remedy,  w'hereas,  if  the  operator  secs  that  at  the  first  snip  he  has  i 
removed  too  little,  he  can  either  drag  out  and  cut  off  an  additional  ' 
portidn,  or  enlarge  the  pupil  by  incision. 

.3rf  Period.  The  operator,  holding  with  the  one  hand  the  piece 
of  iris  grasped  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  wdth  the  other 
employs  the  scissors  for  snipping  it  ofl^.  During  this  period  of  the 
operation,  it  is  evident  that  the  lids  must  be  committed  entirely  to 
the  charge  of  the  assistant.  The  operator  should  take  care  to  have 
the  scissors  close  at  hand  before  laying  hold  of  the  piece  of  iris 
with  the  forceps,  that  he  may  not  he  obliged  to  search  for  them,  in 
doing  which  he  might  readily  drag  out  too  much  of  the  iris,  or  even 
separate  it  from  the  choroid.  One  of  Beer’s  pupils  invented  an 
instrument  for  this  operation,  in  which  a hook  and  pair  of  scissors 
were  combined,  but  which  proved  too  complicated  to  be  easily 
managed. 

If  any  portion  of  the  iris  remains  protruding  through  the  wound, 
it  is  to  be  reduced  with  the  point  of  a prohe.  The  operator  is  now 
to  rub  gently  the  front  of  the  eye  through  the  medium  of  the  ujipcr 
eyelid,  and  then  expose  it  to  a pretty  bright  light,  so  as  to  ascertain  , 
the  form  and  size  of  the  new  pupil.  {Fig.  87.) 


I 
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§ 2.  Central  Excision. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  account  of  Wenzel’s 
operation  which  has  been  given  at  page  730.  Both  it,  and  its 
modifications  by  more  modern  operators,  being  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  extensive  incision  of  the  cornea  which  they  require, 
are  but  seldom  attempted.  Mr  Travers,  however,  tells  us,  that  he 
has  repeatedly,  and  with  perfect  success,  opened  the  cornea  by  a 
semicircular  incision,  raised  the  centre  of  the  iris  with  the  forceps 
introduced  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  and  clipped  off  as  large  a 
piece  of  the  iris  as  could  be  embraced  by  the  convex  scissors.  He 
adds,  that  through  such  an  opening,  there  will  be  no  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  the  lens.^ 


I 


I 


‘ Corectomia  of  the  Germans  ; from  pupil,  <*,  otit,  and  riniu,  I cut. 
2 Sj'nopais  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  339  ; London,  1820. 
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SECTION  VII. — SEPARATION.* 

§ 1.  Separation  through  the  Sclerotica. 

The  operation  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  by  separating  a 
portion  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid,  by  means  of  a curved  needle 
: introduced  through  the  sclerotica,  is  now  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 
Even  when  merely  a small  segment  of  the  cornea  remains  trans- 
] parent,  the  iris  adhering  to  the  opaque  part,  and  scarcely  any  an- 
I terior  chamber  existing,  a case  in  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
I out  any  part  of  the  iris  through  an  incision  of  the  cornea,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  pass  the  needle  with  which  the  separation  is  to  be  at- 
I tempted,  not  through  the  sclerotica,  but  through  the  opaque  part  of 
■ the  cornea. 

§ 2.  Separation  through  the  Cornea. 

Assalini^  and  BuzzP  appear  to  have  performed  separation  through 
I the  cornea,  the  former  as  early  as  1787,  with  a very  small  pair  of 
1 forceps,  and  the  latter  with  a needle,  in  1788.  In  1801,  Schmidt^ 

I performed  separation  by  means  of  a pair  of  forceps  introduced 
I through  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  but  afterw'ards  adopted  separa- 
ition  through  the  sclerotica,  as  not  endangering  the  transparency  of 
I the  cornea.  Himly®  with  a curved  needle,  and  Bonzel®  with  a 
Ihook,  also  performed  separation  through  the  cornea.  None  of  these 
« operators,  however,  attempted  to  prevent  by  any  particular  means 
; the  return  of  the  separated  iris  towards  the  choroid,  an  event  which 
i is  extremely  apt  to  happen,  if,  as  is  often  the  case  when  an  artificial 
; pupil  is  required,  the  substance  of  the  iris  has  previously  sutfered 

severelv  from  inflammation. 

«/ 

Langenbeck^  w'as  the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  to  drag  out, 
through  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  the  portion  of  iris  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choroid,  and  by  allowing  the  protruded  piece  to  unite 
to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  in  this  way  the  closure  of  the 
new  pupil.  For  effecting  the  separation,  he  employed  a single 
hook,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose.  On 
I the  ground,  however,  that  a simple  hook  is  apt,  instead  of  separating 
I the  iris  from  the  choroid,  to  tear  it  through,  or  to  let  it  go  after  the 
1 separation  is  commenced,  a variety  of  more  complicated  instruments 
! ^ have  been  invented.  One  of  these  we  owe  to  Dr  Reisinger.®  It 
j ■ consists  of  two  delicate  hooks  laid  side  by  side,  which  when  shut 
I {Fig.  97.)  are  no  thicker  than  a common  single  hook.  In  this  state 
‘tthey  are  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  but  by  their  elas- 
;tticity  they  separate  from  one  another,  {Fig.  98.)  and  thus  serve  to 
iilay  hold  of  the  iris  at  two  different  points,  and,  being  again  brought 
‘together,  seize  that  membrane  also  as  a pair  of  forceps. 

In  1817,  Langenbeck®  invented  an  instrument  {Fig.  99.)  for 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  iris,  consisting  of  a steel  wire,  ter- 
minating in  a fine  hook,  which  slides  within  a slender  gold  tube,  the 
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latter  being  fixed  into  one  end  of  a thick  silver  tube,  within  which 
is  a spiral  spring.  By  means  of  a knob,  tlie  book  is  protruded  in 
the  same  way  as  a pencil  is  pushed  out  of  a pencil  case.  When  the 


Fig.  97.  Fig.  98. 


pressure  on  the  knob  is  withdrawn,  the  spiral  spring  serves  to  re- 
tract the  hook.  The  iris  being  laid  hold  of  where  it  is  attached  to 
the  choroid,  the  spiral  spring  is  allowed  to  operate  in  effecting  the 
separation,  till  the  concave  side  of  the  hook  presses  the  piece  of  iris, 
which  it  has  transfixed,  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  small  gold 
tube.  Thus  the  iris  is  fixed,  so  that  it  cannot  escape  during  the 
rest  of  the  operation,  nor  till  it  is  fairly  prolapsed  between  the  lips 
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-of  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  This  instrument  requires  a very  small 
iincision  for  its  introduction,  and  is  not  apt  to  catch  in  the  cornea  as 
it  is  withdrawn. 

Upon  a similar  principle,  Grafe  invented*®  his  coreoncion  or  iris- 
ihook,  which,  as  improved  by  Dr  Schlagintweit,**  is  represented 
topen  in  Fig.  100,  and  shut  in  Fig.  101.  The  hook  is  of  steel,  the 
liding  branch  of  silver,  and  being  moved  forwards  by  the  thumb 
aapplied  on  the  ferrule  which  surrounds  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
iit  comes  to  fill  up  the  concavity  of  the  hook,  and  so  fixes  the  piece 
cof  iris  which  is  laid  hold  of,  that  it  cannot  escape. 

I It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Dr  Jiingken,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
iiipublish  a work  on  Grafe’s  coreoncion,  in  a later  publication*^  re- 
piiiounces  the  use  both  of  it  and  of  all  other  complicated  instruments 
iitfor  efiFecting  the  separation  of  the  iris,  and  recommends  in  cases 
I Hwhere  the  texture  of  the  iris  is  healthy,  a simple  hook,  and  where  it 
I iis  changed  by  disease,  a small  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  such  as  that 
i-rrepresented  at  page  208,  but  reduced  in  size. 

« The  hooks  of  Langenbeck  and  Schlairintweit  are  too  small.  I 
^ifprefer  a simple  hook,  of  the  size  represented  in  Fig.  102,  to  any 


I The  operation  of  separation  divides  itself  into  four  periods ; viz. 
tdrst,  the  incision  of  the  cornea;  secondly,  the  introduction  of  the 
ilhook  and  laying  hold  of  the  iris ; thirdly,  the  separation,  properly  so 
!i  called ; and  fourthly,  the  strangulation  of  the  separated  piece  of  iris 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound  of  the  cornea. 

ls<  Period.  The  situation  of  the  incision  through  the  cornea  will 
of  course  vary  with  circumstances  ; but  care  must  always  be  taken 
I that  it  be  neither  too  near  nor  too  far  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
'behind  which  the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed.  We  shall  suppose 
!that  this  is  to  be  done  behind  the  nasal  edge  of  a cornea,  the  trans- 
'verse  diameter  of  which  measures  **•**  inch.  In  this  case, 

|tthe  incision  should  be  made  in  a vertical  direction,  at  the  distance 
(of  x^gths  from  the  nasal  edge,  or  at  any  rate  not  nearer  to  that  edge 
!than  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Were  the  incision  nearer  than  this  to 
Uhe  nasal  edge,  behind  which  we  have  supposed  that  the  artificial 
jjpupil  is  to  be  formed,  the  separation  of  the  iris  would  be  too  limited 
•to  form  a pupil  of  sufficient  size,  and  should  an  opaque  cicatrice  re- 
sult from  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  this  would  necessarily  cover  the 
mew  pupil,  and  frustrate  the  object  of  the  operation.  On  the  other 
I'hand,  were  the  incision  much  farther  from  the  nasal  edge,  the  arti- 
■ficial  pupil  would  be  enormously  large,  in  consequence  of  our  con- 
itinuing  to  detach  the  iris  till  a sufficient  portion  of  it  was  drawn 
ithrough  the  incision.  But  by  making  the  incision  at  the  distance  of 
x^gths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  behind  which  the 
'Separation  is  to  be  effected,  the  result  will  be  a triangular  pupil  of 
iiraoderate  size. 

The  incision  will,  in  some  cases,  require  to  be  made  through  a 
'■lucid  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  in  others  through  one  which  is 
i opaque.  This  is  a matter  of  indifference,  except  only  that  ve  see 
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better  how  to  continue  the  operation  when  the  part  of  the  cornea 
which  is  opened  is  transparent.  It  is  important  that  the  length  of 
the  incision  should  equal  of  an  inch  ; for  if  smaller  it  will 

be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  effect  through  it  the  necessary 
protrusion  of  the  iris.  If  Reisinger’s  double  hook  is  used,  unless 
the  incision  measure  fully  two-tenths,  it  will  notallow  the  instrument 
to  open  so  as  effectually  to  lay  hold  of  the  part  to  be  separated.  If, 
on  the  other  hand  the  incision  is  too  extensive,  the  piece  of  iris 
which  is  protruded  will  not  be  strangulated  with  sufficient  force  by 
the  lips  of  the  incision,  but  will  be  apt  to  escape  again  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  and  return  towards  the  choroid. 

A double-edged  knife  has  been  recommended  for  makinjr  the  in- 
cision,  being  pushed  obliquely  through  the  cornea,  and  across  the 
anterior  chamber,  till  its  point  readies  that  edge  of  the  iris  which  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  choroid.  To  make  the  incision  of  suffi- 
cient length  in  this  way,  the  knife  would  require  to  be  entered  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  jotlis  of  an  inch  from  that  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea behind  which  the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed.  Its  edges 
W'ould  also  require  to  divaricate  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  3(5°. 
Pushing,  then,  the  point  of  the  instrument  obliquely  through  the 
cornea,  it  is  to  be  carried  through  the  anterior  chamber,  till  it 
reaches  the  angle  between  the  cornea  and  iris,  on  that  side  of  the 
eye  where  the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be  formed,  and  immediately  with- 
drawn. The  incision  will  generally  be  vertical  in  its  direction, 
when  the  pupil  is  to  be  either  at  the  nasal  or  temporal  edge  of  the 
cornea  ; and  horizontal,  if  it  is  to  be  at  the  upper  or  lower  edge  ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  always  so,  or  parallel  to  the 
basis  of  the  intended  pupil.  It  may  be  oblique,  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
102,  where  the  hook  is  represented  as  introduced  through  an  ob- 
lique incision,  the  lower  edge  of  the  iris  being  about  to  be  separated. 

The  incision  must  not  be  made  perpendicularly  to  the  lamellm  of 
the  cornea,  but  obliquely ; else  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  effect  the  protrusion  of  the  separated  piece  of  the  iris. 

2«i  Period.  It  is  desirable  that  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  the 
knife,  aided  by  the  obliquity  of  the  incision,  should  prevent  the 
aqueous  humour  from  being  discharged  till  the  hook  is  introduced, 
which  the  operator  slides,  flat,  with  its  point  turned  downwards, 
along  the  surface  of  the  eye,  till  it  slips  into  the  incision.  He  then 
carries  it  rather  rapidly  through  the  anterior  chamber,  till  it  reaches 
the  angle  between  the  cornea  and  iris,  and  is  even  a little  way 
behind  the  sclerotica,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
iris  which  covers  the  ciliary  processes.  Turning  its  point  round 
towards  the  iris,  the  operator  lays  hold  of  its  ciliary  edge  with  the 
book,  which  he  continues  to  turn  on  its  axis,  till  its  point  is  directed 
upwards. 

If  Reisinger’s  double  hook  be  used,  the  two  branches  of  the  in- 
strument are  to  be  pressed  together,  so  that  it  is  like  a single  hook. 
In  this  state,  it  is  introduced  through  the  anterior  chamber,  as  far  i 
as  the  edge  of  the  iris  which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  choroid.  ' 
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Having  turned  it  round  so  that  its  points  look  towards  the  iris,  the 
, operator  slowly  relaxing  his  grasp  of  the  instrument,  allows  its  two 
1 bi’anches  to  expand,  and  immediately  lays  hold  of  the  edge  of  the 
: iris  with  the  two  hooks,  thus  separated  from  each  other.  He  next 
I closes  the  instrument,  so  that  the  two  hooks  again  approach  each 
> other,  carrying  the  iris  with  them,  and  laying  hold  of  it  as  with  a 
pair  of  forceps.  He  then  turns  it  on  its  axis  till  its  points  are 
t directed  upwards. 

3rf  Period.  Very  slowly  the  operator  now  draws  the  hook 
I through  the  anterior  chamber  towards  the  incision  of  the  cornea, 

I carrying  with  it  the  iris,  between  which,  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
he  perceives  the  artificial  pupil  gradually  formed.  During  this 
period,  the  instrument  must  be  kept  as  close  to  the  cornea  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  avoid  any  injury  of  the  crystalline  capsule  ; and  as 
this  is  the  most  painful  part  of  the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  patient’s  head  steady,  and  to  guard  against  his  raising  his 
hand  to  his  eye.  The  pupil,  as  it  is  formed,  fills  with  blood,  so  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  discern  the  state  of  the  lens  and  capsule. 

4/A  Period.  The  operator  now  requires  to  move  the  handle  of 
the  instrument,  so  that  the  convex  edge  of  the  hook  or  hooks  may 
slip  easily  out  of  the  incision  ; for  if  any  difficulty  occurs  in  bringing 
out  the  instrument,  the  operator  is  apt,  in  attempting  to  obviate  it,  to 
lose  hold  of  the  piece  of  iris  which  he  has  separated.  The  portion  to 
be  protruded  rarely  requires  to  exceed  the  size  of  a pin’s  head.  (^Fig, 
1 03.)  This,  however,  must  vary  in  particular  cases,  for  it  some- 
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diminished,  it  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  effect  a protrusion  at  ^ 
all.  The  operator  must  be  cautious  of  allowing  the  branches  of  the 
double  hook  to  separate,  or  of  letting  go  his  hold  of  the  iris,  till  he 
sees  that  he  has  fully  accomplished  this  part  of.  the  operation,  and 
that  the  protrusion  appears  to  be  retained  by  the  lips  of  the  incision, 
which  will  be  done  more  effectually  by  carrying  the  protruded  por- 
tion of  the  iris  from  the  middle  of  the  incision  towards  cither  of  its 
extremities.  The  instrument  is  then  to  be  freed  from  the  protrud- 
ing part  of  the  iris. 

The  eye  should  now  instantly  be  shut,  in  order,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  lids,  to  assist  in  strangulating  the  protruding  portion  of  the  iris. 
After  a few  minutes,  the  eye  may  again  be  opened,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  prolapsus.  Should  this  have  disappeared, 
by  the  iris  having  retracted,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  unless 
the  incision  of  the  cornea  is  too  large,  the  instrument  ought  to  be 
re-introduced,  the  separate  part  again  brought  out,  and  to  ensure  ; 
the  object  of  the  operation,  the  protruding  portion  snipt  off  with  the  • 
scissors,  thus  combining  excision  with  separation.  I 

Should  the  application  of  the  double  hook  not  effect  a satisfactory  { 
separation,  but  rather  tear  the  iris,  which  is  likely  to  hapjien  only  | 
when  its  texture  is  much  changed  by  disease,  the  portion  which  is  | 
protruded  will,  in  all  probability,  be  too  small  to  remain  fixed  in  the  I 
wound  of  the  cornea,  and  will  be  apt  therefore  to  recede,  the  con-  1 
sequence  of  which  will  be  that  the  pupil  will  be  too  small,  and  will  I 
in  general  be  seen  filled  up  by  efi’used  lymph.  Reisinger  recom-  I 
mends,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  the  excision  of  the  pro-  I 
truded  part  of  the  iris.  ! 

When  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  in  a state  of  unnatural  tension 
previous  to  the  operation,  as  may  happen  from  there  having  been  a 
former  protrusion  of  that  membrane  through  a wound  of  the  cornea,  ; 
or  through  a penetrating  ulcer,  the  protruding  of  a portion  of  the 
separated  iris  may  be  dispensed  with,  as,  in  such  a case,  there  is  no  i 
danger  of  the  iris  returning  towards  the  choroid. 

When  cataract  coexists  with  such  changes  in  the  cornea,  or  iris,  as 
may  demand  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  and  when  we  at- 
tempt this  by  the  operation  of  separation,  it  will  in  general  be  use- 
less, or  even  improper,  to  attempt  any  thing  for  the  removal  of  the 
cataract  at  the  time  of  forming  the  artificial  pupil.  Extraction  is 
plainly  out  of  the  question,  and  it  would  be  better  to  defer  division 
or  displacement  till  the  eye  has  recovered  from  so  severe  an  opera- 
tion, as  the  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid.  Indeed,  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  aqueous  chamber,  is  in  general  so  great  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  discern  the  parts  behind  the  iris  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  to  attempt  any  operation  on  the  lens  or  capsule,  till  that 
blood  is  absorbed.  i 


1 CorodialysU  of  the  Germans  ; from  pupil,  and  lutxiu,  I loosen. 
* Ricerche  suite  Pupilte  Artificial],  p.  11 ; Milano,  181. 

3 Ibid.  p.  13. 
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* Oplithalrnologische  Bibliothek  von  Himly  und  Schmidt,  Vol.  ii.  p.  31  ; Jena, 
11803. 

s Wagner  de  Coremorphosi,  p.  36 ; Gcettingm,  1818. 

0 .Journal  der  practischen  Heilkunde,  von  Hufeland  und  Harles,  fur  Januar, 
11815,  p.  47. 

1 Wenzl  iiber  den  Zustand  der  Augenheilkunde  in  Frankreich  und  Deutsch- 
Uand,  p.  107;  Niirnberg,  1815. 

^ Darstellung  einer  leichten  und  sichern  Methode  kiinstliche  Pupillen  zu  bilden, 
fp.  29;  Augsburg,  1816. 

9 Neue  Bibliothek  fur  die  Chirurgie  und  Ophthalmologie ; Vol.  i.  p.  454  ; Vol. 
iii.  p.  106;  Hanover,  1818,  1819. 

•9  Das  Coreoncion  ; ein  Beitrag  zur  klinstlichen  Pupillenbildung,  von  Ch. 
JJiingken,  p.  61  ; Berlin,  1817. 

Ueber  den  gegenwartigen  Zustand  der  kiinstlichen  Pupillenbildung  in 
IDeutchland  ; Miinchen,  1818.  Grate,  after  some  time,  endeavoured  to  improve 
this  coreoncion,  by  splitting  the  hook  into  two,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree 
IReisinger’s  double  hook.  See  Langenbeck’s  Neue  Bibliothek;  Vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

*2  Lehre  von  den  Augenoperationen,  p.  656  ; Berlin,  1829. 


SECTION  VIII. — COMPOUND  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL. 

1.  I have  already  mentioned  the  combination  of  separation  with 
texcision,  which  has  been  recommended,  when  the  separated  portion 
lof  the  iris  is  found  to  recede  towards  the  choroid,  or  when  it  is  too 
'small  to  remain  fixed  in  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  In  such  cases, 
(there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  bringing  out  the  separ- 
*ated  portion  of  iris  through  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  and  removing 
lit  with  the  scissors. 

2.  Another  compound  operation  was  proposed  by  Donegana,* 
inamely,  separation  with  incision,  but  which  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
iparticularly  noticed.  The  instrument  employed  by  him  was  a falci- 
tform  needle,  with  which,  introduced  through  the  sclerotica,  he  first 
(Separated  a portion  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid,  and  then  endea- 
ivoured  to  divide  the  iris  from  its  circumference  towards  its  centre. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  the  operation,  it  must  be  difficult  to  accomplish. 
1 Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  the  pressure  even  of  the  sharpest 
1 1 instrument,  to  effect  a division  of  the  iris,  after  separation  has  once 
I (commenced. 

5 3.  It  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  add  incision  to  excision. 

I ' Thus,  in  a case  of  extensive  opacity  of  the  cornea,  with  adherent 
i iris,  a segment  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea  remaining  trans- 
1 parent,  I first  formed  an  artificial  pupil  towards  one  extremity  of 
tthe  segment  by  excision,  but  regarding  it  as  too  small,  instead  of 
attempting  an  additional  excision,  I introduced  Maunoir’s  scissors, 
jand  divided  the  iris  transversely,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  artificial  pupil 
to  a medium  size. 


* Della  Pupilla  Artifidalc  ; Milano,  1809. 
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SECTION  IX ACCIDENTS  OCCASIONALLY  ATTENDING  THE  FOR.MA- 

TION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PUPIL  ; AFTER-TREATMENT. 

Many  of  the  accidents  which  are  apt  to  attend  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  pupil,  are  similar  to  those  which  accompany  or  follow 
the  operations  for  cataract,  and  need  not  be  particularly  insisted  on. 
A few,  however,  are  peculiar. 

1 . On  making  a section  of  the  cornea,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  artificial  pupil  by  excision  or  by  separation,  a portion  of  the 
vitreous  humour  is  sometimes  instautly  evacuated  through  the  wound, 
the  hyaloid  being  in  a weak  state.  This  may  happen  even  when 
the  lens  is  transparent.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  retina  is  altogether  sound.  The  operation  must  be 
proceeded  with  as  gently  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

2.  In  H'hatever  mode  an  artificial  pupil  is  formed,  blood  is  apt  to 
be  effused;  more  in  separation,  however,  than  in  the  other  opera- 
tions, especially  when  the  iris  is  altered  from  its  natural  texture  in 
consequence  of  inflammation.  In  separation,  the  trunks  of  the 
blood-vessels  which  nourish  the  iris  are  torn  across,  while  after 
long-continued  inflammation,  the  iris  is  thickened  and  loaded  with 
blood.  The  bleeding  after  separation,  and  sometimes  after  excision, 
is  so  considerable,  that  it  goes  on  for  a few  minutes  through  the 
wound  of  the  cornea.  Filling  the  aqueous  chambers,  the  blood  pre- 
vents us  from  making  any  experiments  regarding  the  degree  of 
vision  likely  to  be  recovered  by  the  operation.  In  24  hours,  in 
general,  the  pupil  becomes  clear.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable,  with 
what  celerity  a large  quantity  of  blood  is  absorbed  from  the  aqueous 
chambers. 

3.  In  attempting  incision  in  Cheselden’s  method,  the  iris  is  liable 
to  be  torn  away  in  part  from  the  choroid,  instead  of  being  divided, 
or  to  be  both  divided  and  torn  away.  The  accidental  separation 
may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  choroid,  but 
I believe  it  happens,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
oftenest  at  the  nasal  edge.  The  pupil  formed  by  the  separation  is 
likely  to  continue  open,  if  the  substance  of  the  iris  is  pretty  healthy, 
and  thus  the  patient  may  have  two  artificial  pupils.  I have  seen 
the  one  by  incision  close,  and  the  one  by  separation  remain  open, 
and  prove  useful.  It  will  as  frequently  happen  either  that  no  pupil 
is  formed  by  incision  when  the  iris  separates  in  this  way  from  the 
iris,  or  that* both  pupils  close  from  inflammation. 

4.  Little  or  no  pain  attends  incision  or  excision ; but  it  is  other- 
wise with  separation,  owing  to  the  tearing  across  of  the  ciliary 
nerves,  attendant  on  this  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  The 
pain  of  separation  is  always  considerable,  and  often  severe,  render- 
ing necessary  the  use  of  opium  after  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  Dur- 
ing the  operation  the  assistant  requires  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  the 
patient  suddenly  moves  away  his  head  when  he  feels  the  pain,  an 
accident  which  might  lead  to  the  separation  of  a much  greater  por- 
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j ;tion  of  the  iris  than  the  operator  intended,  or  could  be  consistent 
I >with  useful  vision. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  course  of  an  operation,  that  facta 
I i-come  to  light  or  circumstances  occur,  sufficiently  pressing  to  make 
i tthe  operator  change  his  determination  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  oper- 
I aation  he  should  perform.  For  instance,  if  he  open  the  cornea  with 
i ithe  view  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  by  incision  with  Maunoir’s 
i -scissors,  and  the  section  of  the  cornea  is  instantly  followed  by  a large 
I [protrusion  of  the  iris,  which  I have  seen  happen  even  when  the  pupil 
i 'Avas  closed  and  its  circumference  adherent  to  the  capsule,  he  should 
j ^abandon  the  idea  of  incision,  and  form  the  new  pupil  by  excision, 
i 6.  Should  the  operator  find,  that  he  has  formed  too  small  a pupil 
! tto  be  very  useful,  he  ought  immediately  to  enlarge  it,  either  by  re- 
[peating  the  operation  which  he  has  been  performing,  or  by  convert- 
iing  it  into  some  of  the  compound  operations  described  in  the  pro- 
ceeding section.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  an  artificial 
[pupil  will  often  appear  small  immediately  after  it  is  formed,  and  while 
tthe  eye  is  drained  of  aqueous  humour,  which,  after  the  eye  becomes 
1 plump,  will  be  found  of  fully  a medium  size, 
i 7.  When  too  large  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  formed,  so  that  the 
I ceye  is  dazzled  even  by  moderate  light,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
I [patient  should  shade  the  eyes,  or  wear  a piece  of  pasteboard  or 
llight  wood,  concave  within  and  convex  without,  blackened  on  both 
I ‘sides,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a round  hole  of  the  size  of  the 
j inatural  pupil.  This  will  enable  him  to  see  at  least  all  large  ob- 
[ Ejects,  although  he  will  probably  be  unable  to  distinguish  small  ones 
5 even  with  the  aid  of  this  contrivance. 

Ij  8.  The  treatment  of  patients  who  have  undergone  an  operation 
^I'for  artificial  pupil,  refers  chiefly  to  the  danger  of  inflammation 
ji  coming  on  in  the  eye,  and  especially  internal  inflammation.  The 
I!  patient  for  some  days  must  remain  in  bed,  his  eyes  excluded  from 
(I ! bright  light,  and  his  diet  strictly  antiphlogistic.  Belladonna  may 
is  ibe  applied  when  the  pupil  has  been  formed  by  incision  or  excision, 
Hbut  ought  to  be  avoided  (at  least  immediately)  after  separation. 
I Should  pain  in  the  eye,  or  round  the  orbit,  supervene,  venesection 
I ‘Ought  freely  to  be  employed,  followed  up  by  the  application  of 
f ! leeches.  Calomel,  with  opium,  ought  instantly  to  be  begun,  in  such 
i|  doses  as  are  likely  speedily  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  continued  till 
I all  danger  of  iritis  seems  past.  The  inflammation  excited  by  an 
\ operation  for  artificial  pupil  often  partakes  of  the  scrofulous  char- 
' acter,  and  not  unfrequently  is  scrofulo-catarrhal.  Depletion,  in 
5 such  cases,  does  not  require  to  be  carried  to  the  same  extent  as 
I 'when  the  inflammation  is  internal;  and  much  benefit  will  be  derived 
i from  the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

: 9.  The  degree  of  vision  recovered  by  the  formation  of  an  arti- 

5 ficial  pupil  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  eye 
i before  it  was  operated  on,  the  kind  of  pupil  which  has  been  formed, 
; and  the  effects  of  the  operation  on  the  various  textures  of  the  eye. 

If  the  lens  has  been  removed,  either  before  the  formation  of  the 
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artificial  pupil,  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  cataract-glasses 
will  be  required.  If  the  patient  is  short-sighted  or  long-sighted, 
but  the  lens  entire,  he  will  still  he  obliged  to  employ  concave  or 
convex  spectacles.  So  far  as  any  other  sort  of  imperfect  sight  is 
concerned,  no  glass  will  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

It  often  happens,  that  those  in  whom  an  artificial  pupil  has  been 
formed,  present,  in  the  first  instance,  but  very  dubious  signs  of  sen- 
sibility of  the  retina;  so  much  so,  that  the  operator  may  be  led 
almost  to  despair  of  a restoration  to  sight.  I have  known  a fort-  '< 
night  elapse  after  all  signs  of  inflammation  had  subsided,  before  the  - 
patient  could  tell  one  finger  from  another,  and  yet  very  tolerable  f 
vision  be  recovered.  ; 


SECTION  X.— SCLEUECTOMIA. 

f 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  attempt  which  has  sometimes  been  .'I 
made  to  form  an  artificial  pupil  by  the  removal  of  a small  portion  of  i 
sclerotica  and  choroid,  in  cases  where  the  whole  cornea  is  opaque, 
in  the  hope  that  the  space  might  be  filled  up  by  a transparent  mem-  ? 
brane.  As  all  such  attempts  have  failed,  1 hold  it  unnecessary  to  : 
do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  where  he  will  find  the 
details.* 


* Schmid  de  Pupilla  artificial!  in  Sclerotica  apericnda;  Tiibingae,  1814.  Am- 
mon, in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic,  Vol.  i.  p.  109 ; Dresden,  1831.  Wutzer, 
in  Ibid.  p.  486.  Ullmann,  in  Ibid  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  123  ; Dresden,  1832.  Niramo,  j 
in  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for  April  1833.  ' v 

Akin  to  sclerectoinia,  is  transplantation  of  the  cornea ; on  which  see  Bigger  in  t 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  xi.  p.  408.  I 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PRETERNATURAL  STATES  OF  THE  IRIS,  INDEPENDENT  OF 

INFLAMMATION. 


SECTION  I. MYOSIS.*  j 

Symptoms.  The  pupil  is  very  considerably  below  the  medium 
size,  perfectly  regular,  extremely  limited  and  slow  in  its  motions, 
scarcely  dilating  at  all  when  the  patient  passes  into  a dark  place,  { 
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i and  yielding  little  even  to  the  influence  of  belladonna.  The  patient’s 
1 vision  is  obscure,  especially  iu  weak  light,  in  some  cases  he  sees 
I only  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  when  the  myosis  is  com- 
iplete,  he  is  almost  totally  blind.  The  complaint  is  attended  by 
ijpains  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  forehead;  and  the  subjects  of 
lithe  disease  are,  in  general,  debilitated  or  cachectic  individuals, 
i Proximate  cause.  The  proximate  cause  is  in  fact  unknown  ; but 
lhas  been  supposed  to  he,  in  some  cases,  of  a spasmodic  nature,  and 
iin  others  paralytic.  Plenck  admits  a spasmodic  my accompany- 
iing  hysterical  and  other  nervous  diseases,  and  attributable  to  spasm 
( of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris ; and  a paralytic  myosis,  arising 
Ifrom  palsy  of  the  straight  fibres,  and  attendant  on  paralytic  diseases.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  contraction  is  the  natural  state 
tof  the  pupil  during  sleep.^  Under  the  influence  of  a full  dose  of 
I opium,  also,  the  pupil  becomes  greatly  contracted.^ 

The  probability  is,  that  myosis  does  not  so  much  depend,  iu 
tgeneral,  on  any  disease  directly  aflecting  the  substance  of  the  iris, 
ias  on  some  morbid  change  of  the  nerves  by  which  this  membrane  is 
{animated  and  excited  to  motion ; and  hence,  in  certain  cases,  myosis 
(comes  to  be  conjoined  with  amaurosis. 

Exciting  causes.  Frequent  and  long-continued  employment  of 
tthe  eyes  in  the  examination  of  minute  objects,  especially  of  those 
iwhich  reflect  the  light  strongly,  induces  a habitual  contraction  of 
tthe  pupil ; and  this  ends  in  an  inability  of  this  aperture  to  expand, 
teven  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  feeble  light.  Those  who  read 
tor  write  much  by  candle  light,  embroiderers,  watchmakers,  setters 
of  jewels,  and  the  like,  are  thus  exposed  more  than  others  to  myosis. 

Treatment.  The  few  well-marked  cases  of  this  disease  which 
I have  fallen  under  my  observation,  appeared  to  be  scarcely  at  all 
'benefited  by  any  mode  of  treatment.  Temporary  dilatation  of  the 
jpupil  by  belladonna  only  increased  the  weakness  of  sight  by  which 
'the  myosis  was  accompanied.  Antispasmodic  and  antiparalytic 
remedies  are  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  but 
{probably  more  good  will  be  eflPected  by  carefully  guarding  against 
•the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  than  by  medicines  of  any  kind. 
’ The  eyes  should  be  shaded ; reading,  writing,  and  similar  laborious 
‘occupations  of  the  sight,  should  be  avoided;  exercise  in  the  country 
i -should  be  enjoined;  and  the  patient  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early 
i hour. 


\ 1 From  fiuu,  I shut. 

; 2 De  Morbis  Oculorum,  p.  120;  Viennse;  1777-  The  same  notion  was  pro- 

mulffated  by  Mauchart,  in  his  dissertation  De  Pupillie  Phthisi. 
i 3 Fontana  dei  Moti  dell’  Iride  ; Lucca,  1763.  Janin,  Memoires  et  Observa- 
tions sur  rOiil,  p.  8;  Lyon,  1772.  Cuvier,  Lc9ons  d’ Anatomic  Comparee, 
Tome  ii.  p.  409;  Paris,  1803. 

* Christison's  Treatise  on  Poisons,  p.  633;  Edinburgh,  1836. 
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SECTION  II.  — MV1>E1ASIS.‘ 

A preternatural  dilatation  of  tlie  pupil  is  styled  mydriasis ; the 
pupil,  in  general,  no  longer  contracting,  even  although  the  eye  be 
directed  to  a near  object,  or  exposed  to  a bright  light.  Very 
frequently,  this  is  merely  one  of  the  symptoms  of  certain  kinds  of 
amaurosis ; such  as,  the  hydrocephalic.  In  other  cases,  it  accom- 
panies palsy  of  the  muscles  stimulated  by  the  motor  oculi.  But 
occasionally  mydriasis  occurs  independently  of  any  other  affection, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  dilatation  sometimes  exists  to  such  a 
degree,  that  only  a narrow  rim  of  iris  remains  in  view.  Of  course, 
in  this  state  of  the  pupil,  the  eye  is  so  much  dazzled  by  the  uncon-  * 
trolled  inffux  of  light,  that  the  patient  is  unable,  especially  in  broad  ^ 
day,  to  look  steadily  at  any  object,  or  to  discern  any  thing  with  dis-  . 
tinctness.  Near  objects  especially  appear  dim  and  confused.  By 
looking  through  a hole  in  a card,  however,  the  dazzling  effect  of  too 
much  light  is  prevented,  spherical  aberration  is  again  obviated,  and 
the  vision  of  the  eye  affected  with  mydriasis  is  greatly  improved.  ’ 
In  some  cases,  the  improvement  is  such  that  the  patient  is  even  able 
to  read ; and  this  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  diag-  j 
nosis  between  the  sympathetic  dilatation  of  the  pupil  which  attends  * 
amaurosis,  and  idiopathic  mydriasis.  Demours  had  never  seen 
mydriasis  in  both  eyes. 

Causes.  Diff'erent  species  of  idiopathic  mydriasis  have  been  dis-  | i 
tinguished  by  authors ; such  as,  the  paralytic,  arising  from  palsy  of  | 
the  supposed  sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  the  spasmodic,  from  " ' 
spasm  of  the  straight  fibres.  The  mydriasis  which  follows  the  ^ 
application  of  belladonna,  and  some  similar  narcotics,  and  of  which  % , 
so  much  advantage  is  taken  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  f ' 
iris,  and  in  certain  operations  for  cataract,  is  generally  regarded  as 
paralytic ; but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  entirely  a gratuitous  assump-  j 

tion.  An  occasional  cause  of  mydriasis  is  the  passage  of  a large  ; 

cataract  through  the  pupil  in  the  operation  of  extraction.  Preter-  ; 

natural  distention  is  supposed  in  this  instance  to  give  rise  to  atony  j 

of  the  iris,  which,  generally  after  a few  days,  w ears  off,  so  that  the  | 

pupil  contracts  to  its  former  diameter.  Blows  on  the  eye,  and  blows  ; 

or  falls  on  the  head^  sometimes  induce  mydriasis,  w'ithout  any  affec- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  Rarely  is  it  the  case,  that  any  signs  of 
cerebral  disorder  are  attendant  on  simple  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  ' 
Sometimes  mydriasis  is  attended  with  neuralgia  in  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  especially  the  supraorbitary  branch.®  I\Ir  Ware  I 

observes,  that  most  of  the  persons  with  mydriasis  whom  he  had  seen  , 

had  been  debilitated  by  fatigue  or  anxiety  before  the  disease  of  the  ' 

eye  was  discovered ; and  that  in  some  it  had  been  preceded  by  affoc-  j 

tions  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 

To  mydriasis,  amaurosis  is  sometimes  superadded.  In  other  | 

cases,  amaurosis  has  been  known  to  attack  an  eye  which  had  been  ; 

cured  of  mydriasis. 
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VVe  are  as  unable  to  explain  the  proximate  cause  of  mydriasis  as 
of  rayosis.  Both  probably  depend  on  some  peculiar  change  atfect- 
! ing  the  third  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  or  the  ciliary  nerves. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Wells  and  Mr  Ware  for  two  interesting 
(Cases  of  mydriasis. 

Case  275. — Dr  Wells  was  consulted  by  a gentleman,  about  35  years  of  age, 
ivery  tall,  and  inclining  to  be  corpulent,  who,  about  a month  before,  had  been 
.attacked  with  a catarrh,  and  as  this  was  leaving  him,  was  seized  with  a slight 
^stupor,  and  a feeling  of  weight  in  his  forehead.  He  began  at  the  same  time  to 
>see  less  distinctly  than  formerly  with  his  right  eye,  and  to  lose  the  power  of 
: moving  its  upper  lid.  The  pupil  of  the  same  eye  was  also  observed  to  be 
tmuch  dilated.  In  a few’  days  the  left  eye  became  similarly  affected  with  the 
: right,  but  in  a less  degree.  Previous  to  this  ailment,  the  patient’s  sight  had 
. always  been  so  good,  that  he  had  never  used  glasses  of  any  kind  to  improve  it. 
'On  examining  the  eyes,  Dr  Wells  could  not  discover  in  them  any  other  appear- 
^ance  of  disease,  than  that  their  pupils,  the  right  particularly,  were  much  too  large, 

: and  that  their  size  was  little  affected  by  the  quantity  of  light  which  passed  through 
I them.  At  first,  he  thought  that  their  dilatation  was  occasioned  by  a defect  of 
r sensibility  in  the  retinae ; but  he  was  quickly  obliged  to  abandon  this  opinion,  as 
1 the  patient  assured  him  that  his  sensation  of  light  was  as  strong  as  it  had  ever 
! been  during  any  former  period  of  his  life.  Dr  Wells  next  inquired  whether 
I objects  at  different  distances  appeared  to  him  equally  distinct.  He  answered, 

: that  he  saw  distant  objects  accurately,  and  in  proof  told  what  the  hour  was  by  a 
r remote  public  clock:  but  he  added,  that  the  letters  of  a book  seemed  to  him  so 
. confused,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  make  out  the  words.  He  was  now 
' desired  to  look  at  a page  of  a printed  book,  through  convex  glasses.  He  did  so, 
and  found  that  he  could  read  it  w ith  ease.  “ From  these  circumstances,”  observes 
Dr  Wells,  “ it  was  very  plain,  that  this  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
I pupils  had  become  dilated,  and  his  upper  eyelids  paralytic,  had  acquired  the  sight 
of  an  old  man,  by  losing  suddenly  the  command  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the 
eye  is  enabled  to  see  near  objects  distinctly ; it  being  known  to  those,  who  are 
conversant  with  the  facts  relating  to  human  vision,  that  the  eye  in  its  relaxed 

■ state  is  fitted  for  distant  objects,  and  that  the  seeing  of  near  objects  accurately, 
is  dependent  upon  muscular  exertion.”^ 

Case  276. — Mr  Ware  has  recorded  the  case  of  a lady,  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age,  the  pupil  of  whose  right  eye,  when  she  was  not  engaged  in  reading,  or  in 
I working  with  tier  needle,  was  always  dilated  very  nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  cornea ; 
j 1 but  whenever  she  looked  at  a small  object  nine  inches  from  the  eye,  it  contracted 
j ' within  less  than  a minute,  to  a size  nearly  as  small  as  the  head  of  a pin.  Her 
i left  pupil  was  not  affected  like  the  right ; but  in  every  degree  of  light  and  distance, 

I ■ was  contracted  rather  more  than  is  usual  in  other  persons.  The  vision  was  not 
: ! precisely  alike  in  the  two  eyes;  the  right  eye  being  in  a small  degree  near-sighted, 

; and  receiving  assistance  from  a shallow  concave  glass,  whereas  the  left  eye  derived 
I no  benefit  from  it.  The  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  had 
existed  for  20  years.  A variety  of  remedies  had  been  employed  at  different  times 

■ to  correct  it,  but  none  of  them  had  made  any  alteration, 

Mr  Ware  mentions  particularly,  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  contraction  of  the 
dilated  pupil  in  this  case,  the  object  looked  at  required  to  be  placed  exactly  nine 
inches  Irom  the  eye.  If  it  were  brought  nearer,  it  had  no  more  power  to  pro- 
duce the  contraction,  than  if  it  were  placed  at  a remoter  distance.  It  was  also 
observed,  that  the  continuance  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  depended,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  state  of  the  lady’s  health  ; since,  although  the  contraction  never 
remained  long  after  the  attention  was  withdrawn  from  a near  object,  yet  when- 
ever the  patient  was  debilitated  by  any  temporary  ailment,  the  contraction  w’as 
of  mutff;  shorter  duration  than  when  her  health  was  entire.® 

Prognosis.  Demours,®  who  appears  to  write  on  mydriasis  fully 
more  from  experience  than  most  other  authors,  pronounces  rather  a 
favourable  prognosis  in  this  disease.  He  says,  that  when  it  has  not 
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been  the  eflect  of  a contusion  or  serious  wound  of  the  eye,  he  has 
generally  seen  it  yield,  and  diminish  one  half  in  the  space  of  the  first 
six  months,  even  in  those  who  employed  no  means  of  cure.  What 
remains  of  the  disease  disajipears  much  more  slowly.  He  had 
witnessed  comjdete  restoration  of  the  pupil  to  its  natural  size,  even 
after  a contusion  of  the  eye,  although  in  such  cases  recovery  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  result  of  his  observations  w'as,  that  seven  cases 
out  of  nine  proceed  tow'ards  a cure,  even  without  any  treatment ; 
and  that  little  more  can  he  done  than  to  accelerate  the  cure,  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  external  stimulants. 

Treatment.  The  remedies  which  have  been  found  most  useful  in 
mydriasis  are  blood-letting  and  a spare  diet,  followed  by  such  appli- 
cations as  are  likely  to  excite  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Vinum  opii 
may  he  dropped  upon  the  eye  once  a-day  or  oftener,  electric  sparks 
may  he  drawn  from  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts,  the  brow  and 
temple  rubbed  morning  and  evening  with  a stimulating  liniment,  or 
with  a tincture  of  nux  vomica,  and  blisters  applied  above  the  eye- 
brow or  behind  the  ear,  and  the  raw  surface  dusted  with  strychnia. 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  taken  internally,  has  been  found 
useful.  From  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  may  be  given  thrice 
a-day. 

Demours  remarks,  that,  if  any  acrid  liquid  is  dropped  upon  an 
eye  affected  wdth  mydriasis,  even  although  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  degree,  that  aperture  instantly  con- 
tracts nearly  one  half,  and  the  patient  recovers  for  a minute  or  two 
the  power  of  seeing  such  minute  objects  as  j)reviously  he  has  been 
able  to  distinguish  only  by  looking  through  a hole  in  a card  or 
similar  small  opening.  The  stimulating  practice  followed  by  Demours 
consists  in  directing  small  electric  sparks  against  the  eye,  then 
rubbing  it  gently  for  about  half  a minute  with  the  end  of  a silver 
probe  bent  into  the  form  of  a ring,  and  immediately  afterwards 
dropj)ing  in  uj)on  it  a cold  infusion  of  tobacco. 

M.  Serres,  of  Uzes,  has  ventured  to  treat  mydriasis,  (or,  as  he 
terms  "it,  idiopathic  paralysis  of  the  iris,  without  affection  ot  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve,)  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
cornea  near  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica,  and  has  found  this  a 
more  powerful  and  useful  excitant  than  the  means  recommended  by 
Demours.  In  a memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, he  related  four  cases  in  illustration  of  the  success  of  his  method, 
and  the  committee  of  the  Academy  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred, 
found  the  application  of  the  caustic,  in  the  manner  directed  by  M. 
Serres,  efllcacious  in  three  other  instances.  The  caustic  should  be 
applied  for  one  second.  It  produces  redness  of  the  external  vessels 
of  the  eye,  followed  by  a copious  secretion  of  tears  and  of  the  nasal 
mucus,  with  smart  pain  in  the  forehead  and  cheek.  The  slight 
cloud  which  appears  on  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion, rarely  continues  above  a few’  days.  The  committee  of  the 
Academy  observed  that  this  means  of  cure,  totally  useless  in  amau- 
rosis, could  be  of  service  only  in  those  idiopathic  palsies  of  the  iris 
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, aarisino-  from  an  affection  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  of  the  other 
::  [ branches  of  the  3d  and  5th  pairs.^ 


' From  obscure ; or  from  I abound  in  moisture,  because  it  was 

( ithouffht  to  depend  on  redundant  moisture. 

2 Brodie,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  354;  London,  1828- 
V 3 London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xxii.  p.  68. 

' * Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  ci.  p.  378;  London,  1811. 

? * Ibid  ; Vol.  ciii.  p.  36  ; London,  1813. 

^ * Traite  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  Tome  i.  p.  444  ; Paris,  1818. 

Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  Tome  xvii.  p.  307  ; Paris,  1828. 


SECTION  III TREMULOUS  IRIS. 

The  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  affected,  on  every  movement  of  the 
'i  peye,  with  a peculiar  tremulous  or  undulatory  motion,  are  very  various, 
i!  aand  by  no  means  unfrequent.  In  some,  the  w'aving  motion  of  the 
iiris  is  very  striking  ; in  others,  it  is  seen  only  when  the  eye  is  con- 
t-siderably  moved,  and  even  then,  it  may  be  so  slight,  that  it  must 
!be  watched,  to  be  observed.  The  texture  of  the  iris,  in  such  cases, 
iis  apparently  uninjured,  and  the  pupil  generally  of  its  natural  form; 
j Ibut  the  membrane  seldom  appears  to  retain  any  power  of  contracting 
lor  expanding.  I have  seen  it,  however,  from  sympathy  with  the 
I ppupil  of  the  other  eye,  which  was  healthy,  move  briskly  and  ex- 
ijf'tensively. 

A tremulous  state  of  the  iris  is  frequently,  but  not  necessarily, 
rconnected  with  amaurosis.  We  meet  with  it  combined  with  cataract, 
iiand  especially  with  capsulo-lenticular  cataract.  It  is  extremely  apt 
*to  follow  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  capsulo-lenticular  cataract, 
lit  often  results  from  a blow  on  the  eye,  and  in  this  case  is  generally 
^attended  by  a partial  or  complete  insensibility  of  the  retina,  and 
opacity  of  the  lens.  I have  seen  it  folio w^  a small  punctured  wound 
jKof  the  sclerotica  and  choroid,  immediately  behind  the  edge  of  the 

1ir;ornea.  In  those  born  amaurotic,  or  affected  with  congenital  catar- 
7 ict,  tremulousness  of  the  iris  is  often  met  with ; and  in  such  sub- 
; ects,  it  is  attended  by  oscillation  of  the  eyeball.  (See  page  292.) 
I When  this  disease  of  the  iris  is  combined  with  cataract,  the  latter 
h lot  unfrequently  partakes  of  the  tremulous  motion.  After  operations 
v'*:or  cataract,  and  especially  after  operations  on  eyes,  the  vitreous 
If'tiumour  of  which  has  been  found  dissolved,  or  from  which  a con- 
f't'siderable  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  has  been  evacuated,  the 
•fbris  frequently  presents  this  undulatory  motion. 

I’  In  almost  all  cases  of  tremulous  iris,  there  appears  to  be  a larger 
Pc^uantity  of  aqueous  fluid  in  the  posterior  chamber  than  natural;  and 
{i  * n many  of  them,  the  whole  cavity  behind  the  iris  is  filled  with  fluid, 
n consequence  of  destruction  of  the  hyaloid  septa.  The  iris  hangs 
oose,  and  is  unable  to  resist  those  undulations  of  the  aqueous 
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humour  which  take  place  whenever  the  eye  is  turned  from  one  side 
to  another  by  the  action  of  its  muscles.  It  is  then  only,  in  fact, 
that  the  tremuloiisness  of  the  iris  is  perceptible.  We  do  not  observe 
it  so  long  as  the  patient  fixes  his  attention  on  the  same  object,  nor 
does  the  attempt  to  accommodate  the  eye  to  objects  placed  at  a 
variety  of  distances,  but  in  the  same  right  line,  appear  to  produce 
the  motion  in  question. 

This  affection  of  the  iris  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  incurable, 
and  certainly  it  affords  an  unfavourable  index  of  the  state  of  the 
vitreous  humour  and  retina. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

GLAUCOMA  AND  CAT’S  EYE. 


SECTION  I GLAUCOMA.' 

It  is  evident  that  Hippocrates  comprehended  under  the  term  glmt- 
coma,  every  sort  of  opacity  which  appears  behind  the  pupil.  Thus, 
in  enumerating  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  exposed  at  different 
periods  of  life,  he  mentions,  along  with  others  to  which  old  age  is 
subject,  0(p6a'kfiuii  xal  vy^6TriTis,afj,ZXvu‘!:iai,y'kavyMaHi,  xal  ^awiKotai,^ 
evidently  employing  the  term  yXamdjacti  to  signify  rather  a class  of 
diseases  than  any  single  afl'ection  of  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye. 
The  appearances  arising  from  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  pupil,  or 
what  we  now  term  sptirious  cataract,  are  no  doubt  very  different 
from  those  presented  by  capsular  or  lenticular  opacity ; and  these, 
in  their  turn,  are,  in  general,  readily  discriminated  from  those 
opacities  which  seem  to  be  situated  still  deeper  in  the  eye.  We, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  by  dissection,  the  differences 
of  these  three  kinds  of  disease  whicli  affect  the  transparent  media 
of  the  eye,  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  were  not  accurately 
distinguished  by  the  father  of  medicine,  who,  though  he  did  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  xobui  yXamovfnvai  presented  various  colours  and  forms 
in  different  cases,  that  this  class  of  diseases  of  the  eye  arose  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  that  some  of  these  diseases  were  more  de- 
structive of  vision  than  others,^  had  probably  enjoyed  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining,  after  death,  the  nature  of  those  changes  upon  which 
the  yXuuxdoaesg  depend ; nor  had  he  the  advantage  of  knowing  that 
some,  at  least,  of  these  diseases  could  be  removed  by  operation,  and 
in  this  way  vision  be  restored. 
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It  is  uncertain  by  wlioin,  or  at  what  period,  the  term  u'niynjfiu  or 
l-jiyyai;  was  first  employed  to  signify  a particular  species  of  opacity 
r behind  the  pupil.  That  it  had,  in  a great  measure,  superseded  the 
i ^generic  appellation  employed  by  Hippocrates,  is-  evident  from  the 
; rmanner  in'  which  Celsus  introduces  this  subject  to  our  notice,  and 
' ffrom  his  total  omission  of  or  yXauxaj<j/j,  “ Suffusio  quoque, 

cquam  Graeci  h-oyumv  nominant,  interdum  oculi  potentiae  qua  cernit^ 
t ?se  opponit.”-*  Suffusio,  here,  is  nothing  more  than  a translation  of 
t,  and  expresses  some  conjectural  and  unfounded  notion  which 

tthe  Greeks  had  adopted  regarding  the  natnre  of  cataract.  They 
> cdid  not  know  that  tins  disease  is,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a 
cchange  in  the  transparency  and  colour  of  a natural  part  of  the  eye, 
f inamely,  the  crystalline  lens.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  tauo-ht’ 
I ((probably  by  Herophilus),  that  the  lens  was  the  immediate  organ 
i lof  vision  and,  therefore,  they  were  led  to  ascribe  the  disease, 

I vwhich  they  found  to  prevent  vision  till  it  was  removed  by  surgical 
« '.operation,  to  a suftusion  merely  of  some  new  or  morbid  substance 
t Ibetween  the  iris  and  the  lens. 

■ Although  the  diversity  of  opacities,  which  occur  behind  the  pupil, 
i rhad  eithtjr  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Celsus,  or  wrs  deemed  by 
^ ihim  unworthy  of  notice,  or  had  not  been  particularly  insisted  upon 
i Iby  the  Gieek  authors  from  whom  he  copied,  the  later  Greeks  were 
I ''well  aware  that  the  opacities  seen  through  the  pupil  were  very 
V tidifi’erent  in  dift’erent  cases,  and  that  only  some  of  them  were  suscep- 
I !tible  of  cure  by  operation.  Those  which  were  generally  incurable, 
i !they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  yXauxcJ.uara ; while  on  the  more 
Giavourable,_they  bestowed  that  of  Myvu^ru.  They  also  came  to 
^ the  conclusion,  that  the  former  set  of  opacities  depended  on  a change 
I .ot  colour  and  consistence  in  the  crystalline  lens,  an  opinion  from 
) '-which  the  moderns  have  erroneously  departed  ; but  that  the  latter 
f 'were  to  be  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  a new  substance, 

I >8uffused  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline,  a notion  which  the 
jitnoderns  have  successfully  corrected.  Abundant  proof  could  be 
i ibrougbt  that  these  were  the  doctrines  of  Galen,®  and  even  of  Rufus 
^li  ind,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  might  trace  them  through  the  writings 
-‘of  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Paulus,  Actuarius,  and  a crowd  of  others, 
■i"idown  to  the  time  of  Brisseau.  Even  Maitre-Jan,  to  whom  we  are, 
y in  a great  measure,  indebted  for  establishing,  by  dissection,  the 
rtact,  that  cataract  is,  in  general,  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
^'and  not  a filmy  suffusion  between  that  body  and  the  iris,  still  main- 

* Uained  that  glaucoma,  also,  wras  a disease  of  the  lens — “une  alteration 

• toute  particullere  du  cristallin,  par  laquelle  il  se  desseche,  diminue 
^ en  volume,  change  de  couleur  et  perd  sa  transparence,  en  conservant 

sa  figure  iiaturelle,  et  devenant  plus  solide  qu’il  ne  doit  etre  natur- 
jllement.”® 


: Preceded  by  Rolfink,  Borel,  and  others,  in  the  discovery,  that  the 

■<  i most  common  kind  of  cataract  has  its  seat  in  the  crystalline  lens  fa  dis 
; ;jovery,  however,  which  he  confirmed  by  many  valuable  observations), 
Brisseau®  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  announce  to  the  profession 
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tlie  opinion,  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  they  have  almost  universally 
adopted,  that  while  cataract  or  was  an  opacity  of  the  lens, 

yXa  jxaifia,  was  a similar  affection  of  the  vitreous  humour — an  opacity 
deeply  seated  in  the  eye,  frequently  of  a bluish  or  greenish  colour, 
and  visible  through  the  transparent  lens.  He  had  been  led  to  this 
opinion  ])artly  from  what  had  been  detected  on  dissecting  the  eyes 
of  Bourdelot,  physician  to  Louis  XIW  who,  having  been  the  subject 
of  a disease  pronounced  to  be  cataract,  left  orders  that  his  eyes 
should  be  examined  after  death,  in  order  to  throw  some  light,  if 
j)ossible,  on  the  much  agitated  question,  whether  cataract  was  a film 
occupying  the  posterior  chamber,  or  an  affection  of  the  crystalline 
body.  The  dissection  was  performed  by  Marechal.  The  lens  in 
the  right  eye,  with  which,  for  many  years,  the  patient  had  been 
scarcely  able  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  was  found  to  be 
totally  opaque  ; its  exterior  lamellm  were  less  solid  than  the  interior, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a wdiitish  membrane  of  about  half  a line’s  thick- 
ness, which  included  a nucleus  of  more  solid  consistence,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  Immediately  behind  the  fossula,  which  contained 
the  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  was  also  opaque  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  a line,  and  tinged  of  a yellow  colour,  although  not  to  the  same 
degree.  The  left  eye,  with  which  Bourdelot  had  continued  to  see 
with  tolerable  distinctness,  had  begun  to  be  affected  in  a similar 
way  ; for  the  lens  had  already  lost  much  of  its  natural  transparency, 
cind  the  vitreous  humour,  in  contact  with  it,  was  slightly  yellow. 
Brisseau  drew  the  conclusion  from  this  dissection,  that,  iji  such 
cases,  the  complication  of  diseases  would  necessarily  render  abortive 
any  attempt  to  restore  sight  by  operation  ; that  although  the  lens 
w'ere  couched,  the  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  would  still  con- 
tinue, and  be  sufficient  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
the  retina.  He  considered  himself  also  justified  in  claiming  for  this 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  the  name  of  glaucoma.^^ 

Brisseau,  moreover,  having  demonstrated  to  his  full  satisfaction 
that  cataract  was  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  was  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vitreous  humour  was  subject  to  a similar  affec- 
tion, from  the  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  loss  of  sight  attendant 
on  the  disease  called  glaucoma  was  incurable  by  operation,  wdiich 
he  thought  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  it  consisted,  as  was 
generally  pretended,  in  a desiccation  and  change  of  colour  of  the 
lens.  He  reasoned  that  had  glaucoma  resided  in  the  lens,  it  would 
have  been  cured  by  the  operation  of  depression ; but  as  it  was  no- 
torious that  this  operation  did  not  cure  the  blindness  which  accom- 
panies glaucoma,  lie  concluded  that  it  was  a disease  of  some  other 
part  of  the  eye.  He  fixed  upon  the  vitreous  humour  as  its  seat ; 
partly  vindicated,  no  doubt,  in  doing  so,  by  the  above  mentioned 
dissection  by  Marechal.  Brisseau  was  not  aware  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  loss  of  sight  in  glaucoma  resides  neither  in  the  lens, 
nor  in  the  vitreous  humour,  but  in  the  retina. 

The  generality  of  modern  authors  have  adopted,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  doctrine  that  fflaucoma  is  a disease  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
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They  speak  of  it  as  an  opacity  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  of  the 
t fluid  therein  contained,  and  some  of  them  as  an  inspissation  of  the 
flatter. 

Mr  Wardrop,  for  instance,  states,  that  “ in  some  cases  the  vitreous 
Ihuraour  acquires  a dull-greenish  colour,  accompanied  with  insen- 
ssibility  of  the  retina,  a species  of  amaurosis  which  has  generally  been 
ccalled  glaucoma.”^^ 

Fabini  says,  “ Glaucoma  obscurationera  humoris  vitrei  et  mem- 
Ibranse  hyaloidea3  exhibet.”*® 

“ Saepenuraero  nimis  spissum,  tenax  et  obscurum  est  hoc  corpus 
ivitreum,  et  jam  parit  glaucoma”  says  Voit.*^ 

Professor  .lungken  states’ ‘‘  glaucoma  to  be  a cloudiness  of  the 
kvitreous  body,  caused  by  exudation,  the  product  of  chronic  inflam- 
||  iimation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  He  says  that  the  retina  always 
^suffers  along  with  the  vitreous  body,  whence  the  concomitant  ap- 
ppearance  of  amaurosis  with  glaucoma.  He  tells  us,  that  glaucoma 
iS  characterized  generally  by  a gray-greenish  sea-coloured  cloudiness 
iin  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  remote  from  the  pupil,  and  appearing  con- 
ccave.  He  notices  only  one  variety  of  the  disease,  and  never  hints  at 
i^ny  other  seat  of  the  complaint  than  the  vitreous  body. 

Ij  Professor  Rosas,  in  his  latest  work’®  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
i|diistinguishes  three  kinds  of  glaucoma,  viz.  one  of  the  hyaloid,  an- 
jiother  of  the  retina,  and  a third  of  the  choroid.  He  makes  no  men- 
^tcion  of  lenticular  glaucoma,  which  is  much  more  common  than  any 
■ iof  the  three  which  he  particularizes.  Indeed,  what  may  be  con- 
itEidered  as  vitreous,  retinal,  and  choroidal  glaucomata  are  very  rare 
illiiseases. 

fi  A distinction  has  been  made  betw'een  acute  and  chronic  glau- 
:|tJoma.  The  chronic  variety  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  It  is  the 
(^lUisease  which  has  genersilly  been  known  by  the  name  glaucoma,  and 
{«GS  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  cataract. 

I It  has  been  stated  at  page  483,  that  glaucoma  is  sometimes  com- 
ll’uned  with  arthritic  inflammation.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  scle- 
ir  otica  and  conjunctiva  are  loaded  with  varicose  vessels  of  a livid 
f •olour,  the  pupil  is  irregularly  dilated,  and  the  lens,  opaque  and 
^t’^reatly  thickened,  is  pushed  forward  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  cor- 
ir.jea;  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  is  of  a pearl-white 
li^olour;  racking  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  eye  and  head,  and 
|i.ision  becomes  totally  extinct.  Such  symptoms  sometimes  occur 
I ' uddenly,  constituting  what  is  termed  acute  glaucoma.  After  some 
I dme,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  generally  subside,  and  the  contents 
‘;s  'f  the  eyeball  begin  to  be  absorbed,  so  that  it  shrinks  to  less  than 
;*! Us  natural  size,  and,  instead  of  the  preternatural  hardness,  which  it 
ifiormerly  presented,  becomes  boggy.  In  some  cases,  the  cornea, 
i-'Tossed  upon  by  the  hypertrophied  lens,  ulcerates  and  gives  way, 
that  the  lens  is  discharged,  along  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
■lood.’® 

It  is  to  chronic  glaucoma  that  I have  now  to  direct  the  reader’s 
i tteution. 

3 D 
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Symptoms.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  eye  affected  witli 
chronic  lenticular  glaucoma,  are  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  the 
observer,  and  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he  is  looking  through  a 
transparent  lens  at  an  opaque  vitreous  humour.  There  is  a muddi- 
ness, or  cloudiness  of  the  humours,  but  the  observer  feels  a diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  part  is  affected.  The  opacity  appears  to  be 
more  deeply  seated  than  the  lens  ; more  so,  however,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  than  after  it  has  continued  for  some  time. 
Indeed,  in  the  earliest  stage,  the  greenish  reflection,  which  we  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  glaucoma,  appears  to  come  almost  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  eye.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  apparent 
opacity,  always  of  a greenish  colour,  and  often  sea-green,  is  seen  as 
if  occupying  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  find  at  last  appears 
to  be  immediately  behind  or  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lens. 

Limited  and  sluggish  motion  of  the  pupil,  with  other  amaurotic 
symptoms,  always  attends  glaucoma.  Ultimately  the  pupil  is  dilat- 
ed, and  the  retina  insensible  to  light.  The  loss  of  sight,  however, 
is  generally  very  gradual,  and  is  sometimes  attended,  at  least  for  a 
time,  by  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

Hardness  of  the  eye  is  a constant  symptom  in  the  middle  stage 
of  glaucoma,  and  often  attends  the  first  and  the  last  stages.  This 
symptom  is  owing  apparently  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  vitreous 
humour,  first  of  all  into  the  cells  of  the  hyaloid,  and  after  this  mem- 
brane has  been  destroyed  or  absorbed,  into  the  place  which  it  for- 
merly occupied. 

The  symptoms  which  we  gather  from  the  testimony  of  the  patient, 
are  the  following : viz.  sensations  of  fiery  and  prismatic  spectra, 
musem  volitantes,  misty  and  indistinct  vision,  and  pain  across  the 
forehead,  which  is  at  first  slight,  but  often  becomes  severe.  Not 
unfrequently  those  affected  with  glaucoma  have  long  suffered  from 
those  pains  in  the  teeth  and  head,  which  arc  generally  accounted  rheu- 
matic. In  some  instances  the  glaucomatous  eye  is  still  sensible  to 
objects  placed  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  patient,  while  in  every 
other  direction  nothing  is  distinguished. 

Diagiiosis.  If  the  pupil  of  a glaucomatous  eye  is  small,  the  aj)- 
pearances  are  apt  to  impose  on  the  inexperienced  observer  for  those 
of  cataract.  The  colour,  however,  of  the  glaucomatous  eye,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  case  is  at  any  rate  not  one  of  simple 
lenticular  cataract.  A green  cataract  is  always  attended  with  glau- 
coma. On  dilating  the  p\ipil  by  belladonna,  the  green  appearance 
presented  in  simple  glaucoma  seems  to  retire  to  a greater  depth 
behind  the  iris,  and  becomes  more  circumscribed.  The  other  diag- 
nostic symptoms  I have  fully  considered  at  page  638.  I have  also  I 
explained  there  the  catoptrical  signs  of  the  three  stages  of  glau-  f, 
coma.  : 

There  is  a traumatic  affection  of  the  eye,  which  bears  a strong  ! 
resemblance  to  glaucoma.*^  The  injuries  which  cause  the  affec- 
tion in  question  are  generally  severe;  such  as,  a penetrating  wound 
of  the  cornea,  or  a blow  with  the  fist.  Iritis  comes  on,  and  in  a few 
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' (lays  the  pupil  becomes  of  a line  sea-green  colour.  I suspect  this 
8 state  depends  on  a lymphatic  or  purulent  deposition  immediately 
1 behind  the  lens. 

Pathological  anatomy.  It  is  remarkable  how  very  few  and  imper- 
tfect  are  the  accounts  of  the  dissections  of  glaucomatous  eyes,  which 
lhave  been  recorded  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  Brisseau.  The 
i rreader  will  at  once  perceive  how  little  could  properly  be  concluded 
(from  the  dissection  of  Bourdelot’s  eyes  by  Mar^chal.  A single  in- 
sstance,  however  striking  it  might  be,  and  well  authenticated,  could 
mot  warrant  a general  conclusion.  It  is  not  even  stated,  however, 
ithat  Bourdelot’s  eyes  had  ever  presented,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
tthe  symptoms  of  glaucoma ; so  that  had  not  Brisseau  been  led  by 
liaarguraents  of  another  sort,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
Indrawn  any  thing  from  a fact  so  insulated  and  incomplete. 

I had  long  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  by  dissection,  the  changes 
jwhich  the  eye  undergoes  in  glaucoma,  and  being  favoured,  some 
it  time  ago,  with  several  eyes  in  this  state,  I carefully  examined  them. 
; They  were  all  of  them  taken  from  subjects  pretty  far  advanced  in 
iilife.  The  following  are  the  particulars  which  I observed  in  the 
igreater  number  of  cases. 

1.  The  lens  of  a yellow,  amber,  yellowish-red,  or  reddish-brown 
T3olour,  especially  towards  its  centre ; its  consistence  firm  ; and  its 
tcransparency  perfect,  or  nearly  so.  In  some  cases,  how^ever,  the 
Tfeddish-brown  colour  of  the  central  part  of  the  posterior  lamellae 
was  so  deep  as  considerably  to  impair  its  transparency.  This  part 
;>  was  also  drier  than  natural. 

2.  The  vitreous  humour  in  a fluid  state ; perfectly  pellucid  ; 
'•colourless,  or  slightly  yellow.  No  trace  of  hyaloid  membrane.- 

3.  The  choroid  coat,  and  especially  the  portion  of  it  in  contact 
I with  the  retina,  of  alight  brown  colour,  with  little  or  no  appearance 

•of  pigmentura  nigrum. 

4.  In  the  retina,  no  trace  of  limhus  luteus,  or  foramen  centrale. 
To  the  first  of  these  changes,  namely,  the  amber  or  reddish-brown 

< colour  of  the  lens,  and  especially  of  its  posterior  lamella;,  I am  in- 
lined  chiefly  to  attribute  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  deep-seated 
iparts  of  the  eye  in  glaucoma.  Indeed,  in  some  incipient  cases,  an 
‘.  imber  colour  of  the  lens  was  the  only  change  I could  detect  on  dis- 
i-section.  The  glaucomatous  lens,  viewed  in  its  natural  situation, 
^seenis  of  a greenish,  sometimes  of  a deep  sea-green,  colour.  Remove 
iit  from  the  eye,  the  green  appearance  is  lost,  and  on  being  viewed 
against  the  light,  the  lens  is  found  of  a deep  amber  colour.  In  glau- 
coma, then,  the  lens  has  become,  in  a certain  sense,  dichromatic. 
The  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  also  often  yellowish  in 
glaucoma,  probably  absorb  the  violet,  blue,  and  red  rays  of  the  light, 
leaving  the  yellow  and  green  rays  but  little  affected,  whence  may  re- 
f^Bult  the  green  appearance  of  the  humours. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  substances  in  nature  present  a dif- 
' ferent  colour,  according  as  they  are  seen  by  reflection  or  by  refrac- 
tion ; and  the  glaucomatous  lens  appears  to  be  one  of  them.  Seen 
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by  reflection,  it  is  green  ; seen  by  refraction,  it  is  amber,  or  reddish- 
brown;  exactly  as  tlie  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  if  held  between 
the  light  and  the  eye,  appears  of  a golden  or  reddish  colour,  but  if 
held  from  the  light,  so  that  the  eye  is  between  the  light  and  the 
phial,  it  appears  of  a blue  colour or  as  thepurpurate  of  ammonia, 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  is  of  a deep-red  colour,  while,  by 
reflected  light,  the  two  broadest  opposite  faces  of  the  crystals  of  that 
salt  appear  of  a brilliant  green.*® 

There  is  no  green  surface  in  the  human  eye  directly  to  reflect  the 
green  rays,  as  there  is  in  the  eye  of  the  sheep.  It  must,  then,  be  • 
from  an  absorption  of  the  extreme  prismatic  rays,  as  the  light  passes 
through  the  eye,  that  a greenish  reflection  is  produced ; and  the 
part  most  likely  to  affect  the  light  in  this  way  is  the  lens.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  if  the  lens  is  extracted,  or  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dissolved  vitreous  humour,  the  glaucomatous  or  green  ap- 
pearance is  lost. 

The  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  my  dissections 
of  glaucomatous  eyes  lead  me  to  consider  as  a part  of  this  disease, 
is  always  attended,  at  least  in  what  may  be  called  the  middle  stage 
of  glaucoma,  by  a preternatural  firmness  of  the  eye  to  the  touch, 
evidently  arising  from  over-distention  of  the  tunics. 

In  one  case  of  glaucoma,  I observed  the  lens  tremulous.  It 
was  not  opaque  or  cataractous.  Its  tremulousness  I detected  by  the 
evident  motion  of  a lucid  point  behind  the  pupil,  changing  its  situ- 
ation on  every  movement  of  the  eye. 

The  patient  with  glaucoma  sees  ill,  partly  from  the  retina  be- 
ing unsound,  partly  from  the  membrane  of  the  pigment  being  unable 
to  absorb  the  rays  of  light,  partly  from  the  light  not  being  freely 
transmitted  by  the  central  dark-coloured  portion  of  the  lens;  but 
still  he  sees,  and  often  continues  to  do  so  for  many  years  after  the 
glaucoma  has  become  observable,  a sufficient  quantity  of  light  for 
the  perception  of  objects  being  transmitted  through  the  circumfer- 
ential portion  of  the  lens. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  after  glaucoma  has  continued  for  | 
some  time,  that  the  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque  or  cataractous.  | 
I have  seen  this  occur  suddenly,  and  in  other  cases  slowly.  As  the  H 
nutrient  vessels  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  are  de-  | 
rived  from  the  arteria  centralis  humoris  vitrei,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  destruction  of  the  hvaloid  membrane  should  be  followed  by  ; 
opacity  of  the  lens.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  operate  on  such  a i 
cataract  with  the  needle,  it  is  apt  to  sink  unexpectedly  to  the  bottom  | 
of  the  vitreous  humour;  if  by  extraction,  the  same  event  sometimes  i 
takes  place,  so  as  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  operation,  and  the 
eye  is  drained  by  the  loss  of  dissolved  vitreous  humour.  Even 
when  extraction  is  conducted  with  great  caution,  or  performed, 
perhaps,  through  a small  section  of  the  cornea,  a large  quantity  of 
this  fluid  is  aj)t  to  be  evacuated. 

The  opaque  lens,  left  to  itself,  may  remain  for  many  years  in  stlu, 
notwithstanding  the  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  humour,  the  zona 
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( ciliarls  still  preserving  its  adhesion  to  the  ciliary  processes ; at 
1 length,  however,  this  adhesion  may  be  destroyed,  when  the  opaque 
liens  will  suddenly  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  as  in  the  case 
(already  quoted  (page  723)  irom  Mayerne. 

Proximate  cause.  Respecting  the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  the 
1 lens,  we  can  say  nothing.  Inflammation  may,  perhaps,  be  the  cause 
V which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which,  in  its 
(turn,  is  likely  to  produce  a series  of  other  local  changes.  It  is  proba- 
! ble  that  the  aqueous  fluid,  which  fills  the  place  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
1 becoming  superabundant,  promotes,  by  pressure,  the  absorption  of 
!the  pigmenturn  nigrum,  and  at  last  renders  the  retina  insensible. 

Although  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  membrane  of  the 
jpigment  exercises  hut  a subsidiary  part  in  the  production  of  vision^ 
vyet  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  aid  of  the  pigmenturn  nigrum,  it  is 
'impossible  for  a due  impression  to  be  produced  upon  the  retina. 
'The  fact  that  the  eye  of  the  albino,  in  which  the  membrane  of  the 
j pigment  is  congenitally  destitute  of  colouring  matter,  is  unable  to 
(idiscern  objects  with  distinctness  in  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  is 
.'Sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a healthy  condition  of  that  mem- 
’ brane  for  a due  performance  of  the  function  of  vision. 

Exciting  and  Predisposing  Causes.  The  Germans  appear  to  con- 
sider glaucoma  as  almost  always  connected  with  arthritis,  or  rather 
ias  the  result  of  slow  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Glaucoma  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  old  than  in  young 
subjects;  rarely  occurring  before  the  age  of  40  years,  but  frequently 
after  GO.  Indeed,  so  common  is  glaucoma  in  those  far  advanced  in 
life,  that  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  part  of  the  changes  coincident 
•with  old  age. 


I have  been  often  led  to  suspect  that  the  habitual  use  of  spirits 
^and  tobacco  operates  powerfully  in  the  production  of  glaucoma. 
This  disease  also  appears  to  be  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  who 
have  been  scrofulous  in  childhood,  or  who  have  exerted  their  eyes 
much  on  minute  objects,  or  such  as  reflect  white  light.  Yet,  even 
■taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  not  easy  satisfactorily  to 
■explain  the  frequency  of  glaucoma  in  some  countries,  and  in  certain 
classes  of  society,  and  its  rarity  in  others.  Thus,  Benedict  tells  us, 
that  one  half  of  the  glaucomatous  patients,  whom  he  had  seen  during 
12  years’  practice  in  Breslaw,  were  Jews,  among  whom  he  states 
glaucoma  to  be  extremely  common.^®  Scarpa,  on  the  other  hand, 
nas  not  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of  glaucoma 
-nto  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  remarkable 
:hat,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Maunoir,  he  mentions,  that  during  the 
ong  series  of  years  in  which  he  filled  the  anatomical  chair  at  Pavia, 
ae  had  never,  in  dissection,  met  with  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
nour,  and  that  after  reading  Sir  William  Adams’  work,  published 
m 1817,  he  made  at  least  40  eyes  be  examined,  of  persons  who  had 
Tied  between  60  and  80  years  of  age,  without  finding  the  vitreous 
:iuniour  either  wholly  or  partially  dissolved  in  one  of  them.  I am 
certain  that  several  out  of  any  40  persons,  above  60,  in  this  part  of 
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the  country,  would  be  found  more  or  less  glaucomatous,  with  the 
vitreous  humour  fluid,  and  the  pigmentum  nigrum  gone. 

Prognosis.  When  glaucoma  has  commenced  in  one  eye,  it  gen- 
erally extends  also  to  the  other.  We  often  see  the  disease  in  differ- 
ent stages  in  the  two  eyes. 

In  its  fully  formed  stage,  glaucoma  is  absolutely  incurable ; but 
remedies  may  occasionally  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
even  improve  the  impaired  vision. 

Treatment.  1.  On  the  presumption  that  glaucoma  originates  in 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  bleeding  and 
purging  have  been  employed  for  its  cure,  and  occasionally  this 
practice  has  been  attended  with  benefit.  Counter-irritation,  also, 
has  been  found  useful,  especially  the  tartar  emetic  eruption  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

2,  Calomel,  -with  opium,  has  been  given,  on  the  principle  that  in 
almost  all  cases  of  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eye,  mercury 
proves  salutary.  As  is  the  case  in  arthritic  ophthalmia,  with  which 
glaucoma  is  certainly  allied,  an  alterative  course  will  prove  more  | 
beneficial  than  if  the  mercury  were  pushed  so  as  severely  to  affect  | 
the  mouth.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  age  and  constitution  f 
of  those  who  are  in  general  the  subjects  of  glaucoma,  neither  deple- 
tion nor  mercurialization  can,  with  propriety,  be  employed,  without 
more  than  ordinary  caution. 

.3.  Rest  of  the  eyes,  a mild  diet,  a healthy  state  of  the  skin,  and  | 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  fluids,  and  tobacco  in  every  form,  must  be  j 
enjoined.  j 

4.  Arthritic  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  often  greatly  benefitted  by 
the  use  of  tonics ; as  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  ; 
quina,  and  the  like.  After  depletion,  such  remedies  may  be  also  ^ 
tried  in  glaucoma. 

5.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  belladonna  greatly  improves  the 

vision  of  most  glaucomatous  eyes,  and  may  be  employed  day  after  j 
day  as  a palliative.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  applying  the  | 
belladonna  is  in  aqueous  solution,  filtered  through  paper,  and 
dropped  upon  the  conjunctiva  morning  and  evening.  Some,  how- 
ever, find  their  sight  dazzled,  and  a new  degree  of  mistiness  pro-  f 
duced,  by  belladonna,  which,  of  course,  w'e  should  never  think  of  ' 
continuing,  if  followed  by  such  effects.  ; 

6.  As  a superabundance  of  dissolved  vitreous  humour  appears  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  morbid  changes  observed  in  the  glau- 
comatous eye,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  occasionally 
puncturing  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  might  prove  serviceable,  by 
relieving  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid  on  the  retina.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  with  a broad  iris-knife  at  the  usual  placo 
of  entering  the  needle  in  the  operation  of  couching.  The  instru-  | 
ment  should  be  pushed  towards  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  R 
turned  a little  on  its  axis,  and  held  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  same  p 
position,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  to  escape. 

7.  The  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  from  a glaucomatous  eye  ( 
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sTcmoves  the  greenish  appearance  of  the  humours,  and  sometimes 
:i  improves  the  vision  of  the  patient.  At  the  same  time,  although  I 
i.am  persuaded  that  the  absence  of  the  lens  might  be  advantageous 
teven  in  the  early  stage,  and  prevent,  in  a considerable  measure,  the 
I (further  progress  of  the  amaurosis  which  accompanies  glaucoma, 
(lextruction  is  an  operation,  which  I would,  by  no  means,  venture  to 
it  recommend,  for  general  adoption.  The  patient  generally  sees  too 
imuch  to  warrant  our  exposing  him  to  the  danger  of  arthritic  in- 
fflammation  coming  on  after  the  operation.  I have  known  glaucoma 
• operated  on  for  cataract ; that  is  to  say,  the  amber-coloured  lens 
'removed  by  extraction,  the  operator  apprehending  that  he  was  re- 
iinoving  an  opaque  or  cataractous  lens;  and  lhave  seen  the  incision, 
i after  such  an  operation,  heal  without  inflammation,  and  the  patient 
{receive  a considerable  accession  of  vision.  But  1 have  also  known 
.such  violent  inflammation  follow’  the  removal  of  the  lens  from  a 
i glaucomatous  eye,  as  entirely  destroyed  the  natural  structure  of  the 
I most  important  parts  of  the  organ.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
1 lenticular  glaucoma  has  often  been  operated  on  w'ith  the  needle,  the 
I disease  being  mistaken  for  cataract;  and  that  the  general  result  of 
; couching  or  of  division  was  fatal  to  vision. 

That  the  early  removal  of  the  lens  might  prove  a means  of  pre- 
’ venting  glaucoma,  and  not  merely  the  lenticular,  but  the  retinal  part 
I of  the  disease,  is  a conclusion  to  which  I was  naturally  led  by  the 
: following  case  : — 


Case  277. — R-  C.  aged  48  years,  applie<i  to  me  in  March  1820,  in  consequence 
i ■ of  impaired  vision  of  the  left  eye,  which  already  presented  a glaucomatous  appear- 
ance. In  his  right  eye,  there  was  a capsular  cataract,  the  result  of  an  injury  40 
1 years  before,  which  had  been  followed  by  absorption  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The 
vision  of  the  left  eye  rapidly  declining,  while  evident  perception  of  light  and 
: shade  was  still  retained  by  the  right,  I opened  the  cornea  of  this  eye,  and  drew 
the  capsule  out  of  the  pupil,  and  partially  between  the  lips  of  the  incision  of  the 
cornea,  leaving  it  to  adhere  there,  and  tlius  securing  a passage  for  the  rays  of 
light  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  As  good  vision  w'as  restored  by  this  means  as 
generally  follows  an  operation  for  cataract,  and  the  patient  was  able,  with  the 
I assistance  of  the  right  eye  and  a cataract-glass,  to  follow  his  usual  employment 
for  some  years.  The  vision  of  the  left  eye  became  still  more  impaired,  under 
' signs  which  appeared  to  me  indubitably  those  of  glaucoma  and  amaurosis.  The 
I patient,  however,  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a cataract  in  this  eye,  and  urged  me 
to  operate  on  it.  This  I declined ; but  I recommended  the  patient,  since  he  still 
had  doubts  about  the  matter,  to  consult  the  late  Dr  Monteath.  He  did  so,  and 
felt  greatly  disappointed,  when  Dr  M.  only  confirmed  the  opinion  which  I had 
previously  given  him.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  unfor- 
tunately met  with  encouragement  in  the  notion  of  his  eye  being  affected  with 
cataract,  and  accordingly  underwent  an  operation,  wdiich  was  follow'ed  only  by 
violent  and  destructive  inflammation. 


It  struck  me,  in  reflecting  on  this  case,  that  the  total  absence  of 
glaucoma  in  the  right  eye  w'as  owing  to  the  lens  having  been  ab- 
sorbed at  an  early  period  of  life ; for  glaucoma  is  a disease,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  the  one 
eye  without  speedily  affecting  the  other  also.  The  absence  of  the 
lens  may  have  operated  also  in  preventing  the  disease  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  which  ends  in  its  destruction,  and  to  which  I feel  in- 


clined, so  for  as  our  present  evidence  goes,  to  attribute  in  a great 
measure,  the  aflection  of  the  retina  which  attends  glaucoma. 
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1 Yxaixaifia  and  yXavKixris,  from  yXavxis,  blue,  (jreen,  or  grey ; because  of  the 
bluish,  greenish,  or  greyish  appearance  of  the  pupil. 

2 Aphorismorum  Sec.  iii.  31. 

3 ‘Ai  Si  xi^ai  ykauxov/iltai,  q i^yu^ttiHif  yitifttyai,  t!  xuatiou,  tVSii  ^ftirriv.  TcuTta/r  Si 

‘ cXlyai  ixiffut  H r/tix^ori^ai  ifaivotrai,  n iugvTt^ai,  H yanilas  i^ourxi,  iiT  ix 

‘ reiaurai  ymoiaro,  hr  avrifiarat.'  Praidictionum  Lib.  ii.  28. 

* De  Re  Medica  ; Lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  sect.  2. 

6 ‘ Sub  his  gutta  humoris  est,  ovi  albo  sitnilis,  ii  qua  videndi  facultas  proficiscitur : 
‘ x^uffrxXXoiiihs  a Grsecis  nomiiiatur.’  Ibid  ; Lib.  vii;  pars  ii.  cap.  i ; sect.  ii. 

‘ K«<  yig  xai  raur  ti^tirai  xa)  tut  aure  to  xgc/xrxXXotiiit  iygor,  to  •t^Ztoo 

‘ is’Tiv  o^yxiiot  Ttit  o\]/nui.  Tix/tx(ioT  Si  hxgyZf  tx  xxXouftitx,  wjif  tZo  Ixt^uu  vtro^ufixrx, 
‘ ftifx  fth  IffTXfiitx  Tou  XfuxTxXXotiiout  iyfou,  xxi  tov  xifXTOiiSout  y^irutof,  * * 

‘ xx)  uf  TO  orxirifix,  TO  trpet  rut  IxT^Zt  o'loftxZJoii.i'io'i  yXxvxeuxtt,  ^njoTtit  ftio  ixr$, 

xxt  trx^it  xftiT^ot  TOV  x^vxTxxXotioovf  iy^ou.'  Galcnus  dc  Usu  Partiurn  ; Lib.  ix. 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  473  ; Basilem,  1538. 

Quoting  from  Rufus,  Oribasius  observes,  ‘ Glaucoma  et  sulFusionem  veteres 
‘ unum  eundemque  morbum  esse  existimarunt : posteriores  verb  glaucomata 
‘ humoris  glacialis,  qui  ex  proprio  colore  in  glaucum  convertatur,  et  mutetur, 
‘ morbum  esse  putaverunt : suffusionem  verb  esse  effusionem  hnmorum  inter 
‘ uveam  et  crystalloidem  tunicam  concrescentium : cmteriim  glaucomata  omnia 
‘ curationem  non  recipiunt:  suffusiones  verb  rccipiunt,  sed  non  omncs.’  Oriba.sii 
Synopseos  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  47 ; Rasario  interprete ; Basilete,  1557. 

2 Traite  des  Maladies  de  1’QmI,  p.  223  ; Troyes,  171 1. 

y Trait4  de  la  Cataracte  et  du  Glaucoma  ; Paris,  1709. 

*0  Heister  de  Cataracta,  Glaucomate,  et  Arnaurosi,  p.  46;  Altorfi,  1713. 

Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  Vol.  ii.  p.  127  ; Lon- 
don, 1818. 

^2  Doctrina  de  Morbis  Oculorum,  § 460  ; Pesthini,  1831. 

13  Commentatio  exhibens  Oculi  Humani  Anatomiam  et  Pathologiam,  p.  40  ; 
Norimbergae,  1810. 

Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  p.  565;  Berlin,  1836. 

13  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  p.  326  ; Wien,  1834. 

1®  See  Case  by  Houttuyn,  Histoire  de  1’ Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  pour 
1769,  premiere  partie,  p.  86  ; Paris,  1777. 

11  Ammon’s  Zcitschrift  fur  die  Ophthalmologic,  Vol.  v.  p.  62 ; Heidelberg,  1835, 

18  Boyle’s  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours,  pp.  199,  216; 
London,  1670. 

18  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1818,  p.  423. 

20  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Augenheilkunde  ; Vol.  v.  146  ; Leipzig,  1825. 


SECTION  II. — CATS  EYE. 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  under  the  appellation  of  cat’s  eye^ 
several  diseased  states  have  been  confounded,  differing  entirely  in 
their  nature  and  seat,  and  agreeing  only  in  an  opalescent  appearance 
of  the  pupil,  or  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  these  parts  reflecting  the 
light  in  various  colours,  or  at  least  with  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  eye  is  turned.  This  appear- 
ance Beer*  compared  to  the  reflection  from  the  eye  of  a cat  in  the 
dark. 

1.  What  Beer  calls  amaurotic  cat’s  eye,  occurring  in  chddrcn, 
after  injuries  of  the  eye,  is  nothing  else  than  what  has  been  already 
described  (page  605)  as  a non-xnalignant  deposition  or  tumour 
occupying  the  place  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
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2.  The  affection  in  old  people,  which  he  includes  in  the  same 
description,  and  which  presents  a peculiar  reflection,  often  of  a silvery 
appearance,  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  is  different.®  I have  seen 
this  sort  of  cat’s  eye  both  in  eyes  which  retained  vision,  and  in 
amaurotic  eyes.  The  reflection  generally  came  from  one  side  of 
the  eye,  and  seemed  to  be  as  deep  as  the  retina.  The  patients,  in 
all  the  cases  I have  seen,  were  far  advanced  in  life.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  reflection  is  unknown,  but  it  cannot  be  a mere  deficiency 
of  pigmentum  nigrum. 

3.  There  is  another  state  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  reflected  and 
varying  light  seems  to  come  from  the  front  of  the  crystalline  capsule, 
and  presents  a close  resemblance  to  the  reflection  from  a piece  of 
opal,  a mineral  popularly  called  cat’s  eye.  In  the  cases  in  question, 
when  we  view  the  eye  directly  in  front,  the  appearance  is  merely 

I that  of  a brownish  opacity ; but  whenever  the  patient  looks  upwards, 
the  opalescence  becomes  very  striking,  presenting  almost  a glittering 
or  silvery  reflection. 

The  nature  of  this  disease,  which  is  plainly  quite  different  from 
those  already  noticed,  has  never  been  determined  by  dissection. 

In  one  case,  in  which  both  eyes  were  affected,  and  a mere  per- 
ception of  light  and  shade  was  retained,  I ventured,  at  the  patient’s 
I request,  to  open  one  of  the  corneae,  and  introduce  a cataract  needle 
through  the  pupil.  I felt  nothing  like  the  resistance  of  the  lens,  a 
profuse  discharge  of  aqueous  fluid  took  place,  the  cornea  healed, 
and  the  opalescent  appearance  continued  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
before  the  operation. 

In  another  instance,  in  which  this  kind  of  cat’s  eye  wms  very 
distinct,  the  patient  read  wdth  facility  by  the  help  of  glasses,  and 
presented  no  signs  of  amaurosis. 


' Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  Vol.  ii.  p.  495  ; Wien,  1817. 

^ This  variety  of  cat’s  eye  is  represented  by  Ammon,  in  his  Klinische  Dar- 
Btellungen  der  Krankheitcn des  menschlichen  Auges,  Vol.  i.  PI.  15.  Fig.  10,  II. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

VARIOUS  STATES  OF  DEFECTIVE  OR  UNNATURAL  VISION. 


SECTION  I. — MYOPIA,*  OR  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS;  OVER- 
REFRACTION. 

There  is  a certain  distance  from  the  eye,  called  t/ie  poini  of  distinct 
vision,  at  which  objects  are  perceived  better  than  at  any  other  dis- 
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tance.  This  point,  however,  is  different  in  different  individuals,  or 
even  in  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  person.  It  averages  from  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  The  shortest  distance  at  which  objects 
can  be  seen  with  any  ordinary  degree  of  distinctness  by  common 
eyes,  is  about  seven  or  eight  inches.  But  some  eyes  can  discera 
no  object  distinctly  unless  it  be  brought  nearer  than  the  ordinary 
distance  for  distinct  vision,  or  even  within  the  distance  of  seven 
inches,  while  others  require  the  object  to  be  removed  farther  away 
than  the  average  point  of  distinct  vision.  Eyes  affected  in  the  former 
manner  are  said  to  be  myopic;  in  the  latter  manner,  presbyopic. 

These  two  classes  of  defective  eyes  are  generally  regarded  as 
dependent  upon  some  peculiarity  iu  the  transparent  media  of  the 
organ.  In  the  myopic  eye  it  is  supposed  that  the  rays  of  light  must 
either  be  refracted  too  much,  so  that  they  converge  into  foci  anteriorly 
to  the  retina,  or  that  the  axis  of  the  eye  must  be  longer  than  natural, 
80  that  the  retina  is  too  far  back,  and  does  not  receive  that  perfect 
impression  which  is  necessary  for  distinct  vision.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  presbvopic  eye.  Either  its  axis 
is  too  short,  or  its  refractive  jiow'crs  too  /eeble,  so  that  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  objects  and  entering  the  eye,  tend  to  collect 
into  foci,  not  upon  the  retina  as  they  ought  to  do,  but  behind  it. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  that  degree  of  refraction,  or  with  that  form 
of  the  eye,  which  permits  the  rays  of  light,  proceeding  from  the 
luminous  points  of  objects,  to  be  brought  into  corresponding  or 
nearly  corresponding  focal  points  upon  the  retina,  that  perfect  vision 
can  be  produced.  Falling  either  before  the  retina,  or  tending  to 
fall  behind  it,  the  image  will  necessarily  be  diluted,  and  the  impres- 
sion obtuse.  To  remedy  these  defects,  the  ])erson  affected  with 
myopia  brings  the  object  within  that  distance,  which  will  ensure  the 
image  being  thrown  so  far  back  as  to  fall  upon  the  retina,  while  the 
presbyopic  person,  by  removing  the  object  to  a certain  distance  from 
ins  eye,  brings  the  image  forwards  to  the  same  point. 

Symptoms  of  Myopia.  1 . Objective  symptoms.  The  eyes  of  those 
who  afe  short-sighted  are  frequently  prominent,  and  the  cornea 
preternaturally  convex  ; there  is  an  evident  approach  to  the  state  of 
hydrophthalmia,  the  space  called  anterior  chamber  being  more  than 
commonly  deep ; the  pupil  is  generally  large,  the  eyeball  firm,  the 
eyelids  often  tender. 

2.  Subjective  symptoms.  As  the  myopic  eye  has  its  point  of  dis- 
tinct vision  as  well  as  the  perfect  eye,  those  affected  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  near-sightedness  bring  every  object,  which  they  wish  to 
see  clearly  and  distinctly,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  or 
even  as  close  as  one  inch  from  the  eye,  while  other  myopic  persons 
are  able  to  enjoy  as  good  vision  although  the  object  is  at  six  or  nine 
inches’  distance.  The  eye  which  perceives  nothing  distinctly  beyond 
ten  inches  may  be  considered  myopic.  This  imperfection,  then, 
cannot  bo  concealed,  if  the  individual  affected  with  it  attempts  to 
read,  or  to  examine  any  small  object  minutely.  If  we  direct  his 
attention  to  objects  at  any  considerable  distance,  it  is  evident  that 
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I they  either  make  no  impression  on  his  retina,  or  one  which  is 
i exceedingly  indefinite  and  obscure.  He  cannot  distinguish  the 
1 countenances  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  nor  the  subject  of 
i pictures  placed  a few  feet  above  his  head  ; he  cannot  read  the  in- 
i scriptions  on  doors  and  houses,  nor  recognise  persons  across  the 
I street ; if  he  go  into  a large  room,  in  which  there  are  many  persons, 
i he  cannot  readily  distinguish  those  he  knows. 

It  is  remarked  of  those  who  are  short-sighted  that  they  do  not 
i look  at  the  person  with  whom  they  converse,  because  they  cannot 
I see  the  motion  of  his  eyes  and  features,  and  therefore  they  are 
\ attentive  to  his  words  only ; that  in  reading,  they  hold  the  book 
1 obliquely  towards  their  eyes,  this  helping  them  to  see  it  distinctly, 
I either  by  allowing  the  light  to  illuminate  it  better,  or  by  bringing 
I its  image  upon  the  lateral  part  of  the  retina ; that  they  see  more 
distinctly  and  somewhat  farther  off  by  a strong  light  than  a weak 
one,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  is  thereby 
produced,  and  which  serves  to  exclude  ail  but  the  more  direct  rays 
of  light,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the  apparent  confusion  ; that  on 
the  same  principle,  when  they  endeavour  to  see  any  distant  object 
distinctly,  they  almost  close  their  eyelids,  and  that  through  a pin- 
hole in  a card,  objects  appear  to  them  much  clearer  and  better 
defined,  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

Short-sighted  persons  write  a small  cramp  hand,  and  prefer  to 
read  a small  type,  the  enlargement  of  the  visual  angles  by  the 
proximity  of  the  object,  enabling  them  to  do  so. 

They  commonly  see  better  in  an  obscure  light  than  those  whose 
sight  is  good,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  pupil.  The  short- 
sighted person  sees  without  effort  near  objects,  whereas  those  who 
have  ordinary  sight  contract  the  eyelids,  and  the  pupil,  to  obtain 
the  same  effect.  They  consequently  receive  much  less  light  in  a 
medium  degree  of  illumination,  and  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  near 
objects,  than  do  persons  naturally  short-sighted. 

Short-sighted  persons  generally  attribute  to  distant  objects  a 
greater  magnitude  than  do  those  who  have  a good  common  sight. 
The  reason  is,  that  while  distinct  images  are  formed  in  the  perfect 
I eye  only  at  the  intersection  of  the  rays  of  light  issuing  from  the 
i object,  the  short-sighted  eye  receives  on  the  retina  all  those  rays 
! beyond  their  intersection,  and  consequently  at  a point  where  they 
j are  more  extended. 

The  sight  of  one  who  is  myopic  is  much  improved  by  his  looking 
through  a small  hole,  such  as  that  made  by  a pin  in  a card.  A 
myopic  eye  sees  near  objects  distinctly,  because  the  foci  of  the  re- 
i fracted  rays  are  at  the  retina.  Distant  objects  are  seen  indistinctly, 
I because  the  retina  being  behind  the  foci,  the  image  of  each  point 
I is  expanded  on  the  retina,  in  the  form  of  a circular  halo ; and  as 
I the  images  of  adjacent  points  overlap,  indistinct  vision  is  a neces- 
^ sary  consequence.  The  area  of  the  halo  formed  by  each  point 
I depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pupil ; being  greater,  the  greater 
i that  diameter.  Hence  it  obviously  follows  that  by  diminishing  the 
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aperture  through  which  the  light  is  admitted,  the  halo  will  he  less 
extensive,  and  the  images  of  the  adjacent  points  more  distinct,  or, 
in  other  words,  vision  will  be  clearer. 

If  a short-sighted  person  looks  at  a candle  placed  a yard  or  two 
off,  it  appears  dim,  and  seems  doubled,  tripled  or  quadrupled. 
This  multiplication  of  the  images  by  the  myopic  eye,  in  viewing 
distant  objects,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  same  - 
multiplied  images  are  seen  by  ordinary  eyes,  when  the  eye,  in  view-  ” 
ing  a distant  object,  is  by  a voluntary  effort  adapted  for  vision  at  a \ 
shorter  distance.  When  a person  with  ordinary  sight  adapts  his  ? 
eye  for  vision  at  10  inches,  and  looks  at  a candle  at  the  distance  of  i 
six  feet,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  several  images  partially  over-  [ 
lapping  each  other,  whereas  from  theory  one  ill-defined  and  slightly  » 
enlarged  image  would  bo  expected.  ■ 

It  is  a question  which  naturally  occurs  to  one  who  first  turns  his  * 
attention  to  the  nature  of  myopia,  whether  this  disease  consists 
merely  in  over-refraction,  or  involves  also  a deficiency  in  the  accom- 
modating power  of  the  eye  to  different  distances.  Dr  Smith,  no 
mean  authority  on  such  a subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  power  of 
varying  the  quantity  of  refraction  is  still  retained  by  the  myopic  eye. 

“ If  short-sighted  persons”  says  he,  “ can  read  a small  print  dis- 
tinctly at  two  different  distances,  whereof  the  larger  is  but  double 
the  lesser,  which  I believe  most  of  them  can  do ; it  follows  that  as 
great  alterations  of  figures  are  made  in  their  eyes  as  in  perfect  eyes, 
that  can  sec  distinctly  at  all  intermediate  distances  between  infinity 
and  the  larger  of  those  two.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  a short- 
sighted person  can  see  distinctly  at  all  distances  with  one  single  con- 
cave of  a proper  figure;  which  otherwise  must  have  been  differently 
figured  for  different  distances.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  cause  of 
short-sightedness  is  not  a want  of  power  to  vary  the  figure  of  the 
eye,  and  the  quantity  of  refractions  ; but  that  this  whole  quantity  is 
always  too  great  for  the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the  cornea.”^ 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  two  eyes  even  of  the  same  person 
correspond  in  refractive  power.  The  left  partaking  perhaps  in  the 
tendency  to  debility  and  disease,  which  so  frequently  attaches  itself 
to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  is  often  found  to  be  somewhat  short- 
sighted. Few  are  aware  of  the  disparity  which  often  exists  between 
their  eyes,  until  some  accidental  circumstance  leads  them  to  make  a 
comparative  trial  of  the  two;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  individuals,  who,  on  making  the  experiment,  have  discover- 
ed that  one  eye  was  greatly  defective,  or  even  entirely  blind.  Mr 
Wardrop  remarks^  that  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  not  only  the 
right  is  more  perfect  than  the  left  eye,  but  that  when  a person  is 
apparently  looking  at  an  object  wdth  both  eyes,  generally  only  one 
of  them,  and  that  the  right  one,  is  actually  directed  to  the  object. 

But  this  will  depend  entirely  on  wdiether  the  right  or  the  left  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  let  a spot,  at  the  distance 
of  a few  yards  from  the  observer,  be  covered  with  the  point  ol  one 
of  his  fingers,  while  he  endeavours  to  look  at  it  with  both  eyes.  If 
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I :tlie  short-sighted  eye,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  left,  be  now 
1 closed,  the  point  of  the  finger  will  continue  to  appear  to  cover  the 
i -spot,  and  to  preserve  the  same  relative  situation  to  it  as  when  both 
leyes  were  open ; but  if  the  right  eye  be  closed  and  the  left  opened, 

! rthen  the  relative  situation  of  the  point  of  the  finger  and  spot  will 
I ; appear  altered,  the  spot  being  uncovered ; proving,  that  in  directing 
; ithe  finger  to  cover  the  spot,  the  right  eye  had  alone  been  employed. 

; !Mr  Wardrop  has  met  with  myopia  more  frequently  in  the  left  eye 
: tthan  the  right;  Mr  Ware,  on  the  other  hand,  observes  that  most  of 
I tthe  near-sighted  persons  with  whom  he  has  conversed,  had  the  right 
I imore  affected  than  the  left,  and  he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the 
j tdilference  had  arisen  from  the  habit  of  using  a single  concave  hand- 
i iglass,  wdiich,  being  commonly  applied  to  the  right  eye,  contributes 
i tto  render  it  more  short-sighted  than  the  other. 
i Efficient  causes.  Myopia  has  been  attributed  to  a variety  of 
I (efficient  causes,  several  of  which  may  coexist. 

1 1.  Too  great  convexity  of  the  cornea.  As  it  is  before  the  rays  of 

j llight  reach  the  crystalline  lens  that  they  undergo  their  greatest 
\ (degree  of  refraction,  it  is  evident  that  a preternaturally  convex 
j (cornea  will  produce  a convergence  so  rapid,  that  the  foci  will  fall 
i wery  considerably  short  of  the  retina.  While  it  is  undeniable,  how- 
i (ever,  that  in  aggravated  instances  of  myopia,  the  cornea,  natural  in 
'diameter,  may  be  observed  to  project  considerably  above  its  average 
.■altitude,  it  is  also  certain  that  this  conformation  is  by  no  means  a 
(common,  nor  even  a frequent  attendant  on  this  disease.  When  it 
i ' does  occur,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a superabundant  quantity 
I . of  aqueous  humour,  and  occasionally  by  a degree  of  pressure  back- 
i 'Wards  on  the  iris,  so  that  this  membrane,  instead  of  being  plane, 
becomes  concave  on  its  anterior  surface. 

2.  Too  great  thickjiess  of  the  cornea  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  bring 
:the  rays  of  light  to  a focus  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  brought ; 
:but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  cornea  is  ever  of  such  extraordinary 
:thickness  in  the  adult  eye,  as  of  itself  to  be  the  cause  of  myopia. 

i .At  birth,  indeed,  the  cornea  is  very  thick  in  propoi-tion  to  the  size 
I of  the  eye;  and  to  this  Petit  has  ascribed  in  part,  the  indistinctness 
of  vision  in  very  young  children.® 

\ 3.  Too  great  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  will  assuredly  produce 

I i ‘short-sightedness,  whether  the  over-convexity  be  on  one  only,  or  on 
I both  sides  of  that  body.  Such  conformation  has  been  regarded  as 
i:  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  myopia;  and  notwith- 
j -standing  the  testimony  of  Percy  and  Reveille-Parise,®  that  on  ex- 
» ambling  the  lenses  taken  from  the  eyes  of  a number  of  persons,  who 
during  life  had  been  short-sighted,  they  were  unable  to  detect  any 
\ excessive  convexity,  we  must  still  admit  not  merely  the  possibility 
i of  this  cause,  but  the  likelihood  of  its  frequent  existence. 

■ I have  already  mentioned  the  disparity  of  the  eyes  of  most 
‘ individuals.  I cannot  but  think  that  this  often  depends  on  diiferent 
\ degrees  of  refractive  power  in  the  crystalline  lenses,  and  the  opinion 
is  corroborated  by  what  is  stated  by  Meckel,  that  the  crystalline 
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lenses  of  the  two  eyes  of  tlie  same  person  have  sometimes  a very 
different  form.^ 

4.  Preternatural  density  of  any  or  all  o f the  transparent  media  of 
the  eye  is  also  a cause,  which  will  infiillibly  produce  myopia,  and 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  occur.  I have  generally  observed  that 
myopic  eyes  arc  considerably  firmer  to  the  touch,  than  natural,  even 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

5.  Preternatural  elongation  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  cornea  and  retina  is  increased,  will  necessarily  occa- 
sion myopia,  and  has  even  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  only  ad- 
missible cause  of  the  disease.  Such  conformation  of  the  eye  has 
been  supposed  to  be  sometimes  congenital,  and  in  other  cases  to  be 
acquired  from  frequent  exercise  of  the  sight  upon  minute  objects. 

6.  The  dilated  state  of  the  pupil,  which  almost  always  accompanies 
myopia,  has  been  generally  set  down  amongst  the  causes  of  this 
disease,  whereas  it  is  much  more  probably  an  effect.  When  the 
sight  is  perfect,  and  still  more  when  it  is  presbyopic,  the  pupil  will 
have  freciuent  occasion  to  contract,  in  aiding  the  person  to  see  near 
objects  more  distinctly,  and  thus  an  habitual  degree  of  rayosis  may 
be  produced;  but  in  those  who  are  short-sighted  this  will  not  happen, 
for  to  them  near  objects  appear  distinct,  and  therefore  not  having 
occasion  to  contract  the  pupil  for  seeing  such  objects  more  distinctly, 
this  aperture  probably  maintains  an  habitual  state  of  dilatation. 

Subjects  of  myopia.  1.  Age.  Young  people  seldom  discover  that 
they  are  remarkably  near-sighted,  until  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  when  they  begin  to  use  their  eyes  in  earnest.  Many  persons 
reach  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  who  have  no  notion  that  they  are 
near-sighted,  until  they  happen  accidentally  to  look  through  the 
concave  glasses  of  some  other  individual,  when  they  are  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  that  they  perceive  remote  objects  with  a clear- 
ness and  sharpness  of  outline,  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
altogether  strangers.  They  may  have  suspected  that  they  did  not 
see  across  the  street  or  at  the  theatre,  quite  so  plainly  as  other 
people,  but  as  they  could  read  a small  print  as  well  as  any  body, 
they  had  no  idea  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  any  defect  in  their 
eyes,  or  that  they  could  improve  their  vision  by  any  kind  of 
glass. 

Although  near-sigbtedness  is  in  general  gradual  in  its  progress, 
manifesting  itself  about  the  period  of  puberty,  and  increasing  from 
that  period  up  to  20  or  25  years  of  age,  yet  instances  occasionally 
occur  of  its  existence  even  in  children,  or  of  its  suddenly  affecting 
the  eye  of  a grown  up  person,  who  had  previously  seen  distinctly 
at  the  ordinary  distance.®  In  the  cases  of  children  we  should  ex- 
amine the  appearances  presented  through  the  pupil,  for  very  often 
a central  cataract  (see  page  G51)  will  be  found  to  exist  under  such 
circumstances;  while  the  sudden  accession  of  myopia  in  those  who 
had  previously  seen  well,  should  lead  us  to  suspect  conical  cornea, 
dropsy  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  some  affection  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  that  near-sighted  eyes  are  by 
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; age  rendered  fitter  for  perceiving  distant  objects  than  they  were  in 
’ youth.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  following 
i ialse  analogy  ; viz.  that  if  those  who  possess  ordinary  vision  when 
•young,  become  from  the  flatness  of  the  cornea  or  other  changes  in 
i the  structure  of  the  eye,  far-sighted  as  they  approach  to  old  age,  which 
iis  a well  established  fact,  then,  the  short-sighted  must,  from  similar 
(changes,  become  better  fitted  to  see  distant  objects.  Short-sighted- 
mess  tends  generally  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  as  age 
i advances ; and  should  it  be  joined  by  glaucoma,  the  person  is  obliged 
ito  bring  any  object,  which  he  wishes  to  see  distinctly,  within  a very 
i short  distance  of  the  eye. 

2.  Itank  and  Occupation.  Myopia  is  much  more  common  in  the 
1 higher  than  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  among  those  who  occupy 
J themselves  with  the  close  examination  of  minute  objects  than  in  those 
’who  scarcely  ever  attempt  to  read,  write,  or  apply  themselves  to 
(any  similar  pursuit.  Mr  Ware  remarks,  that  among  persons  in  the 
i inferior  stations  of  society,  artificial  means  are  rarely  resorted  to  for 
(correcting  slight  defects  of  this  nature;  and  that  there  is  even 
ireason  to  believe,  that  in  such  people,  near-sightedness  is  not  unfre- 
(quently  overcome  by  the  increased  exertions  that  are  made  bjr  the 
(cye  to  distinguish  distant  objects.  When  persons  in  the  higher 
iranks,  on  the  other  hand,  discover  that  their  discernment  of  distant 
(objects  is  less  quick  or  less  correct  than  that  of  others,  though  the 
iditierence  may  be  very  slight,  influenced  perhaps  by  fashion  more 
tthan  by  necessity,  they  immediately  have  recourse  to  a concave  glass; 
tthe  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  that  their  myopia  in  a short 
ttime  becomes  so  confirmed,  that  the  recovery  of  distant  vision  is 
. difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  near-sighted  persons  in  the 
. different  ranks  of  society,  Mr  Ware  endeavoured  to  obtain  satisfac- 
:tory  information,  by  making  inquiry  in  those  places  where  a large 
. number  of  individuals  of  nearly  the  same  station  are  associated  to- 
.getlier.  He  inquired,  for  instance,  of  the  surgeons  of  the  three 
ircgiraents  of  foot-guards,  consisting  of  nearly  10,000  men;  and  he 
I was  informed  that  near-sightedness  was  almost  unknown  amongst 
jtthem,  not  six  individuals  having  been  discharged,  nor  six  recruits 
j:rejected,  on  account  of  this  imperfection,  in  the  space  of  nearly  20 
! years.  At  the  Military  School  at  Chelsea,  where  there  were  1300 
. ' ' children,  the  comjilaint  of  near-sightedness  had  never  been  made 
i among  them,  until  Mr  Wave  mentioned  it,  and  then  only  three  were 
found  who  experienced  the  least  inconvenience  from  it.  He  pur- 
- sued  his  inquiries  at  several  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
^ bridge,  tand  found  near-sightedness  very  prevalent  in  these  institu- 
i^ftions.  In  one  college  in  Oxford,  whore  the  society  consisted  of  127 
i members,  32  either  wore  spectacles  or  used  hand-glasses.  It  is  not 
I improbable,  that  some  of  these  were  induced  to  do  so,  solely  because 
? the  practice  was  fashionable;  but  Mr  Ware  believes  the  number  of 
i such  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  those  whoso 
-sight  received  some  small  assistance  from  glasses,  although  this 
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assistance  could  have  been  dispensed  with,  without  inconvenience, 
if  the  practice  had  not  been  introduced.® 

General  Treatment.  It  is  but  rarely  the  case  that  the  medical 
practitioner  has  an  opportunity  of  advising  those  in  whom  myopia 
is  not  yet  confirmed,  to  that  course  of  treatment  which  might  remove 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  this  very  serious  imperfection  of  sight. 
If  it  be  correct,  that  this  disease,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  is  induced  by  too  much  exercise  of  the  eyes  upon  minute 
objects,  as  in  reading,  w'riting,  sewing,  miniature  painting,  engrav- 
ing, and  the  like,  the  cure  would  probably  be  found  in  abstaining 
entirely  for  a time  from  such  occupations,  refraining  also  from  the 
use  of  concave  glasses,  and  employing  the  eyes  chiefly  upon  large 
and  distant  objects.  Haller  recommends  looking  through  a small 
aperture,  as  a remedy  for  myopia;  but  probably  this,  as  w'ell  as 
gradually  removing  the  book  from  the  eye  till  it  can  be  read  at  the 
ordinary  distance,  reading  through  convex  glasses,  and  other 
attempts  of  a similar  sort,  will  prove  of  little  use,  in  comparison  of 
the  good  effects  to  be  derived  from  frequent  exercise  out  of  doors, 
walking  and  riding  into  the  country,  and  travelling  through  new 
and  interesting  scenes. 


If,  instead  of  such  a plan  of  treatment,  recourse  be  had  to  the 
employment  of  concave  glasses,  and  the  frequent  and  long-continued 
observation  of  near  objects  be  persisted  in,  the  disease  becomes  not 
only  confirmed,  but  sometimes  greatly  aggravated. 

“ When  I first  learned  to  read,  at  the  usual  age  of  four  or  five 
years,”  says  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  “ I could  see  most  distinctly, 
across  a wide  church,  the  contents  of  a table  on  which  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  Belief,  w'ere  painted  in  suitably  large  letters.  In 
a few  years,  that  is,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  my  age,  being  much 
addicted  to  books,  I could  no  longer  read  what  was  painted  on  this 
table ; but  the  degree  of  near-sightedness  was  then  so  small,  that  I 
found  a wateh-glass,  though  as  a meniscus*®  it  made  the  rays  di- 
verge very  little,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  read  the  table  as  before. 
In  a year  or  tw’o  more,  the  w’atch-glass  would  no  longer  serve  my 
purpose ; but  being  dissuaded  from  the  use  of  a common  concave 
glass,  as  likely  to  injure  my  sight,  I suffered  the  inconvenience  of  a 
small  degree  of  myopy  till  1 was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
That  inconvenience,  however,  gradually  though  slowly  increasing 
all  the  time,  at  length  became  so  grievous,  that  at  two  or  three  and 
thirty,  I determined  to  try  a concave  glass  ; and  then  found,  that 
the  numbers  two  and  three  were  to  me  in  the  relation  so  well  de- 


scribed by  Mr  Ware;  that  is,  I could  see  distant  objects  tolerably  well 
with  the  former  number,  but  still  more  accurately  with  the  latter. 
After  contenting  myself  a little  time  with  No.  2,  I laid  it  wholly 
aside  for  No.  3 ; and,  in  the  course  of  a few  more  years,  came  to 
No.  5,  at  which  point  my  eye  has  now  been  stationary  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years.  An  earlier  use  of  concave  glasses  would 
probably  have  made  me  more  near-sighted,  or  would  have  brought 
on  my  present  degree  of  myopy  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  If  my 
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I rViends  had  persuaded  me  to  read  and  write  with  the  book  or  paper 
j lilways  as  far  from  my  eyes  as  I could  see ; or  if  I had  occasion- 
I I'illy  intermitted  study,  and  taken  to  field  sports,  or  any  employment 
I which  would  have  obliged  me  to  look  much  at  distant  objects,  it  is 
I \ fcry  probable  that  I might  not  have  been  near-sighted  at  all.”" 

5 Co7icave  glasses.  When  once  a near-sighted  person  has  experi- 
j PBnced  the  pleasure  of  seeing  remote  objects,  with  that  distinctness 
i lind  comparative  brilliancy,  which  the  aid  of  concave  glasses  afibrds, 
itt  is  not  easy  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  their  use.  Their  effect, 
iis  is  now  universally  known,  is  merely  to  diverge  the  rays  of  light 
oefore  they  enter  the  eye,  by  this  means  counteracting  the  over- 
rrefractive  power  of  that  organ,  and  bringing  the  rays  of  light  ex- 
jictly  into  foci  upon  the  retina.  The  assistance  aflbrded  by  concave 
I .^lasses  to  one  set  of  defective  eyes,  and  by  convex  to  another,  had 
[ been  the  subject  of  admiration  and  perplexity  for  several  hundred 
vyears,  till  Kepler,  in  his  Ad  Vitellionem  Paralipomena,  published  in 
11604,  cleared  up  the  mystery,  by  explaining,  for  the  first  time,  the 
tcrue  mechanism  of  the  eye.  It  had  been  proposed  as  a question  to 
fKepler,  by  his  patron,  Dietrickstein,  in  what  manner  spectacles  -as- 
fiisted  sight.  The  first  answer  he  gave  was,  that  convex  glasses 
were  of  use,  by  making  objects  appear  larger.  But  his  patron  ob- 
;«erved,  that  if  objects  were  by  them  rendered  more  distinct,  because 
arger,  no  person  would  be  benefited  by  concave  glasses,  since  these 
iliminished  objects.  The  striking  resemblance  between  experi- 
iments  with  the  camera  obscura  and  the  manner  in  which  vision  is 

E performed  in  the  eye,  had  been  pointed  out  by  Baptista  Porta,  who 
compared  the  pupil  to  the  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  but  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  eyeball  that 
v'ision  was  effected.**  Kepler,  in  his  work  above  referred  to,  show- 
ed that  the  office  of  receiving  the  images  of  external  objects  is  per- 
jf’.’ormed  by  the  retina,  and  gave  the  first  clear  explanation,  of  the 
k effects  of  lenses,  whether  within  or  without  the  eye,  in  making  tho 
irrays  of  a pencil  of  light  converge  or  diverge.  He  now  explained, 
itthat  convex  glasses  assist  the  sight  of  presbyopic  persons,  by  so  al- 
iicering  the  directions  of  rays  diverging  from  a near  object,  that  they 
kahould  afterwards  fall  upon  the  eye,  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
ki  more  remote  one,  and  that  concave  glasses  benefit  the  myopic, 
»oy  producing  a contrary  effect  upon  rays  which  diverge  from  a dis- 
jt:ant  object — a theory  to  which  no  addition  has  been  made  by  any 
^■mcceeding  author. 

The  glasses  commonly  employed  for  the  assistance  of  myopic  eyes 
(■  ire  double-concaves,  of  equal  concavity  on  each  side.  Occasionally, 
(i  iowever,  the  two  sides  are  made  of  unequal  depth.  A plano-con- 
k lave  glass  might  answer ; and  in  the  use  of  concavo-convexes,  (the 
k jxterior  surface  of  the  glass,  or  that  which  is  turned  from  the  eye, 
I'oeing  convex,  and  having  a less  degree  of  curvature  than  the  inte- 
| r'ior,  or  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  eye,  which  is  concave,) 
j tthere  is  supposed  to  be  a considerable  advantage,  in  so  far  as  they 
^ iillow  the  eyes  a greater  degree  of  latitude  in  vision,  without  fatigue, 
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whence  the  name  periscopic  glasses,  under  which  they  were  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Wollaston. 

Myopic  persons  are  extremely  apt  to  adopt  the  use  of  a single 
eye-glass,  against  which  we  ought  to  put  them  on  their  guard. 
Spectacles  are  always  preferable,  because  by  keeping  both  eyes  in 
action,  not  only  is  vision  rendered  brighter  and  easier,  but  the  lab- 
our of  each  eye  is  considerably  lessened.  Dr  Wells  has  pointed 
out  another  reason,  why  glasses  should  be  employed  rather  in  the 
form  of  spectacles,  than  singly,  which,  though  it  applies  more 
strongly  to  the  use  of  convex  than  of  concave  glasses,  I shall  here 
introduce  in  his  own  words. 

“ In  regard  to  such  spectacles  as  1 have  tried  upon  myself,  I have 
always  found,  that,  when  I looked  with  them  at  objects,  placed  at 
moderate  distances  before  me,  my  optic  axis  passed  through  the 
glasses,  more  inw’ardly  than  their  centres.  With  respect,  therefore, 
to  spectacles  for  long-sighted  people,  as  the  inner  halves  of  their 
glasses  may  be  regarded  as  two  prisms,  whose  refracting  angles  face 
each  other,  to  have  allowed  both  my  eyes  to  receive  through  them 
pencils  of  rays  from  the  same  point  of  an  object,  the  intervals  of 
my  pupils  must  have  been  less  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose 
in  naked  vision.  The  consequence  of  which  would  be,  an  increase 
of  the  refractive  power  of  my  eyes.  Again ; as  the  like  parts  of 
glasses  in  spectacles  for  short-sighted  persons,  may  be  esteemed  to 
be  two  prisms,  the  refracting  angles  of  which  are  turned  from  each 
other,  the  interval  of  the  pupils  must  have  been  increased,  and  the 
refracting  power  of  my  eyes  by  this  means  diminished,  when  1 looked 
at  an  object  through  them,  which  was  directly  before  me.  And 
effects  similar  to  what  I have  mentioned,  must  have  followed  my 
viewing  objects  placed  obliquely,  through  glasses  of  both  kinds. 
Here  then  is  one  advantage,  which  persons  who  see  with  both  eyes, 
either  do  or  may  enjoy  from  spectacles,  but  which  they  cannot  derive 
from  using  single  glasses.  For  if  they  are  presbytic,  they  can  see 
an  object  by  the  means  of  them  with  a higher  refractive  state  of  the 
eyes,  than  if  the  optic  axes  met  there,  as  in  naked  vision ; and  if 
myopic,  with  a less.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  advantage 
does  not  ultimately  tend  to  increase  the  evil,  which  first  gives 
occasion  for  spectacles.  On  the  contrary,  if  what  every  writer 
upon  vision  asserts  be  true,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  short  or  long- 
sighted, according  as  we  are  much  accustomed  to  view  near  or 
distant  objects,  it  must  serve  to  diminish  that  evil.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  I shall  mention  a fact,  with  which  I have  been  made 
acquainted  by  Mr  George  Adams,  of  this  place,  who  is  not  only  well 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  vision,  but,  from  his  situation,  as  an  artist, 
has  better  opportunities  than  most  persons,  of  learning  such  matters. 
The  fact  is  this,  that  he  does  not  know  a short-sighted  person,  who 
has  had  occasion  to  increase  the  depth  of  his  glasses,  if  he  began  to  p 
use  them  in  the  form  of  spectacles ; whereas,  he  can  recollect  several  1; 
instances,  where  those  have  been  obliged  to  change  their  concave  ’• 
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'.glasses  repeatedly,  for  others  of  higher  powers,  who  had  been  acciis- 
!:tomed  to  apply  them  to  one  eye  onIy.”‘“ 

Double-concave  glasses  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  beginning  with 
Irthe  longest  focus,  or  shallowest  concavity. We  must  recommend 
tto  the  near-sighted  person  to  be  content  with  the  shallowest  glass 
or  lowest  number,  which  answers  his  purpose.  If  No.  1 enables 
!him  to  discern  distinctly  the  names  on  the  corners  of  the  streets, 

. and  gives  a decided  outline  to  objects  whose  distance  does  not  exceed 
i ,' about  40  feet,  he  ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  No.  2.  Objects 
! !should  appear  clear  through  the  glass  which  is  chosen;  but  if  it 
ihraakes  them  less  than  natural,  or  gives  them  a dazzling  or  glaring 
i ;appearance,  or  if  the  eye  feels  strained  or  fatigued  after  looking 
I'tthrough  it  for  a short  time,  it  is  too  deep,  and  a lower  number  should 
j !be  selected. 

i When  a near-sighted  person  wishes  to  be  fitted  with  concave 
t Lglasses,  the  simplest  and  surest  plan  is  to  try  a series  of  them,  at  an 
^optician’s  shop.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  an  individual  in  the 
I'country  is  desirous  of  writing  to  town  for  concave  glasses,  and 
wishes  to  mention  the  focus  which  will  be  likely  to  suit  his  eye. 
'^This  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  optometer,  as  improved 
Ilby  Dr  Young ; but  as  this  instrument  is  not  always  at  hand,  the 
I ffollowing  rules  may  be  adopted. 

I 1.  If  the  near-sighted  person  is  desirous  of  assistance  in  seeing 
t.rremote  objects,  i.  e.  beyond  200  or  300  yards,  the  focal  distance  of 
Itthe  glasses  which  he  will  require  for  that  purpose,  should  be  the 
I'idistance  at  which  a small  object  appears  distinct  to  his  naked  eye. 

I I For  example,  if  he  reads  this  type  at  12  inches’  distance,  12  inches 
Ittwill  be  the  focus  of  the  concave  glasses  w'hich  he  will  require  for 
^seeing  distant  objects  distinctly. 

2.  If  the  glasses  wanted  are  intended  for  reading  with,  or  seeing 
wear  objects,  let  the  near-sighted  person  multiply  the  distance  at 
ivwhich  he  is  able  to  read  with  ease  with  the  naked  eye,  say  4 inches, 
loy  the  distance  at  which  he  wishes  to  read,  say  12  inches;  divide 
tfche  product  48  by  the  difference  between  the  two,  which  in  this 
i ‘.nstance  is  8 ; the  quotient,  6,  is  the  focal  length  in  inches  of  the 
r^lass  which  is  required. 

[ It  is  a very  common  error  with  those  persons  who  begin  to  use 
fpconcave  glasses,  to  tire  of  those  which  they  first  employ,  and  have 
W ’ecourse  to  deeper  ones.  To  these  the  eyes  do  not  fail  (at  least  for 
u time)  to  accommodate  themselves;  but,  in  the  end,  the  patient, 
‘■vho  thus  proceeds  from  one  degree  of  concavity  to  a greater,  will 
ind  it  difficult  to  obtain  glasses  sufficiently  deep  to  afford  him  much 
assistance,  or  he  may  produce  such  weakness  of  the  retina,  or 
imblyopia,  as  shall  render  him  unfit  to  engage  in  any  ordinary  pur- 
‘liuit.  Near-sightedness  generally  continues,  as  has  been  already 
■’itated,  in  nearly  the  same  degree  during  the  greater  part  of  life, 
iriierefore,  the  same  glass  will  continue,  for  many  years,  to  afford 
« Drecisely  the  same  assistance,  and  ought  not  to  be  heedlessly  changed 
a or  one  of  deeper  concavity. 
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Dr  Kitchener  tells  us,  that  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  when 
he  first  discovered  that  he  could  notdiscern  distant  objects  so  distinctly 
as  people  who  have  common  eyes  usually  do.  “ Seeing”  says  he, 

“ that  I could  not  see  what  persons  with  common  eyes  frequently 
pointed  out  to  me  as  well  deserving  my  attention,  I paid  a visit  to 
an  optician,  and  purchased  a concave  eye-glass  No.  2.  After  using 
this  some  little  time,  I accidently  looked  through  a concave  No.  3, 
and  finding  my  sight  much  sharper  with  this  than  with  No.  2,  had 
my  spectacles  glassed  with  No.  3, -which  appeared  to  afibrd  my  eye 
as  much  assistance  as  it  could  receive.  After  using  No.  3 for  a 
few  months,  I chanced  to  look  through  No.  4,  and  again  found  the 
same  increase  of  sharpness,  &c.  which  I perceived  before  when  I 
had  been  using  No.  2 and  first  saw  through  No.  3,  therefore  con- 
cluded that  I had  not  yet  got  glasses  sufficiently  concave,  and 
accordingly  procured  No.  4 ; how-ever,  this  soon  became  no  more 
stimulus  to  the  optic  nerve  than  its  predecessors  Nos.  2 and  3 had 
been.  I then  began  to  think  that  the  sight  was  subject  to  the  same 
laws  which  govern  the  other  parts  of  our  system,  i.  e.  an  increased 
stimulus  by  repetition  soon  loses  its  power  to  produce  an  increased 
effect.  Therefore,  I refused  my  eye  any  further  assistance  than  it 
received  from  spectacles  glassed  with  No.  2,  which  I have  worn  for 
upwards  of  thirty-one  years,  and  it  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
sufficient  help  to  me  now,  as  it  was  when  I first  employed  it.”'® 

The  same  author  recommends  persons  who  are  extremely  short- 
sighted, in  order  to  prevent  their  being  obliged  to  stoop,  in  writing, 
reading  music,  and  the  like,  to  wear  spectacles  wntli  very  shallow 
concaves,  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  see  the  objects  required  in 
such  cases,  at  the  same  distance  with  other  persons  ; but  for  distant 
objects,  to  use  a small  opera-glass,  which  having  an  adjustable 
focus,  if  it  magnifies  only  twice,  will  be  infinitely  better  than 
any  single  concave,  because  it  can  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  various 
distances. 

It-  is  advisable  that  near-sighted  persons  should  not  wear  spec- 
tacles constantly,  hut  only  on  occasions  when  they  more  particularly 
require  such  assistance.  When  they  have  been  worn  for  a consider- 
able time,  the  person  does  not  at  first  see  so  well  on  leaving  them 
off  as  he  did  before ; but  this  is  only  temporary. 

I From  fivii,  I shut,  and  the  eye  ; the  or  short-sighted  person  being  in 

the  habit  of  winking  or  half-shutting  his  lids,  when  he  endeavours  to  see  object* 
distinctly. 

^ Complete  System  of  Optics,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2;  Cambridge,  1738. 

3 Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  Vol.  ii.  p.  229 ; London,  1818. 

* Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  ciii.  p.  34  ; London,  1813. 

3 Memoires  de  1’ Academic  Iloyale  des  Sciences,  pour  1727 ; p.  346;  Amster- 
dam, 1732. 

® Hygiene  Oculairc,  par  .T.  H.  Reveille- Parisc,  p.  32;  Paris,  1816. 

Manuel  d’  Anatomic  Generale,  Descriptive,  et  Pathologique,  traduit  par 
Jourdan  et  Brcschet,  Tome  iii.  p.  244 ; Paris,  1825.  ^ 

3 See  Henry,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man-  ; 
Chester,  Vol.  iii.  p.  182;  Warrington,  1790.  i 

3 Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol,  ciii.  p.  31  ; London,  1813.  : 
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Sir  C.  Blagdcn  here  employs  tlie  word  meniscus,  (from  moon,')  in 

in  sense,  which,  though  perhaps  vindicated  by  occasional  practice,  it  were  better 
iito  avoid.  A watch-glass  is  merely  a segment  of  a hollow  sphere,  the  surfaces  of 
»which  are  concentric. 

I'  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  ciii.  p.  110;  London,  1811. 

•2  Magiae  Naturalis,  sive  de  Miraculis  Rerum  Naturalium,  Libri  iv;  fol.  118  ; 
Mntuerpiae,  1560. 

*3  Experiments  and  Observations  on  several  Subjects  in  Optics,  p.  99  ; London, 
11818. 

**  Concave  glasses  ought  always  to  be  distinguished  by  their  focal  lengths,  and 
Doever  by  numbers,  because  the  gradations  of  concavity  arc  not  always  worked  to 
»i  certain  standard,  so  that  what  one  optician  calls  No.  1,  another  rates  as  No.  2, 
land  so  on.  I find  No.  1 to  be  48  inches’  focus  in  one  shop,  and  24  inches 
iiin  another  ; No.  12,  to  be  10  inches’  focus  in  one,  and  4^  in  another.  Mr 
Hlamsden  made  the  first  number  of  his  concave  glasses  equivalent  to  a convex  of  24 
rnches’  focus,  i.  e.  if  a convex  of  that  focal  length  were  united  to  a concave  No.  1, 
Ihhe  combination  would  be  equivalent  to  a plane,  and  objects  would  appear  through 
ihhe  two  glasses  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  they  really  are.  No.  2 he  made 
ICO  correspond  to  a 21  inch  convex  ; No.  3 to  an  18  ; and  so  on. 

The  following  are  the  foci  in  inches  of  a set  of  concave  glasses  which  I keep  by 
«ne,  with  which  to  try  myopic  eyes. 


No. 


- 48 

- 36 

- 24 

- 18 


No.  5 
6 

7 

8 


14 

12 

9 

7 


No. 


9 

10 

11 

12 


5 

4 

3 


In  Germany,  what  is  called  No.  1 is  commonly  of  the  focal  length  of  2^  or  3 
nnches,  and  each  following  number  has  an  inch,  or  a certain  number  of  lines,  of 
wdditional  focal  length. 

The  focus  of  a concave  lens  may  be  ascertained,  by  reflecting  from  its  surface, 
uupon  an  opaque  body,  the  image  of  any  very  distant  luminous  object,  such  as  the 
«.un,  observing  when  the  image  becomes  smallest,  and  measuring  the  distance  be- 
ween  the  centre  of  the  reflecting  surface  and  the  body  upon  which  tlie  image  is 
vcceived.  Double  this  distance  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  is  equal  to  the 
:ifadius  of  curvature  of  its  surfaces,  these  being  ground  on  the  same  tool.  The 
'•wo  surfaces,  however,  arc  not  always  ground  on  a tool  of  the  same  radius,  so 
i hat  the  one  side  is  sometimes  deeper  than  the  other. 

13  Economy  of  the  Eyes,  Part  I.  p.  Ill  ; London,  1826. 


SECTION  II.- 


-PRESBYOPIAj*  OR  FAR-SIGHTEDNESS;  DIMINISHED 
REFRACTION. 


Although  this  state  of  defective  vision,  the  general  nature  of 
> ?hich  has  been  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  section,  oc- 
Masionally  occurs,  like  myopia,  suddenly,  and  at  any  period  of  life, 
ipet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  is  merely  part  of  the 
jf'hanges,  which  the  human  system  undergoes  from  advancing  years, 
jirhe  refractive  powers  of  the  eye  becoming  too  feeble,  or  its  axis 
liihorter  than  natural,  the  rays  of  light  are  not  converged  sufficiently 
^oon  to  be  brought  into  focal  points  upon  the  retina.  The  image, 
ii  ierefoue,  is  diffused,  and  the  perception  indistinct ; to  remedy 
tihich,  the  individual  moves  the  object  of  examination  to  a greater 
listance  from  his  eye  than  his  previous  point  of  distinct  vision,  by 
' lis  means  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  rays  of  light,  proceed- 
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iiig  from  the  object  when  at  the  usual  distance,  to  collect  into  foci, 
not  upon  the  retina,  hut  behind  it. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Objective  symptoms.  The  objective  symptoms, 
which  generally  attend  presbyopia,  are  an  apparent  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  also  more  sunk  in  the  orbit ; flat- 
ness of  the  cornea,  shortening  of  the  axis  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  smallness  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Subjective  symptoms.  It  is,  in  general,  about  the  age  of  45 
years,  that  we  discover  we  see  near  objects  less  perfectly,  especially 
by  candle  light,  and  that  wc  are  obliged  at  once  to  illuminate  them 
more,  and  remove  them  farther  from  the  eye,  than  formerly.  The 
discovery,  that  the  eye  is  thus  beginning  to  be  impaired  by  age,  is 
gradually  made,  in  consequence  of  the  diflSculty  which  the  individual 
experiences  in  reading  small  print,  nibbing  his  pen,  threading  her 
needle,  and  the  like.  On  attempting  to  examine  any  small  object 

close  at  hand,  its  outline  becomes  obscure,  as  if  it  were  seen  throus'li 
• • ^ 
a mist;  very  minute  objects,  such  as  the  characters  of  a small  print- 
ed book,  are  either  not  discerned  at  all,  or  they  seem  obscure,  run- 
ning apparently  into  one  another,  or  appearing  double ; and  if  the 
attempt  to  see  such  objects  is  persevered  in,  the  eyes  soon  feel 
fatigued,  and  the  head  begins  to  ache.  Distant  objects  continue  to 
be  seen  as  before.  The  person  can  read  a distant  inscription,  or  tell 
the  hour  by  a distant  church  clock,  when  he  cannot  read  a common 
printed  book  held  in  his  hand,  or  see  the  figures  and  hands  of  a watch. 

As  years  continue  to  advance,  the  presbyopic  defect  generally 
becomes  more  decided,  the  eye  appears  to  lose  more  and  more  the 
power  of  discerning  near  objects  with  distinctness,  so  that  the  in- 
dividual, unless  he  has  recourse  to  the  aid  of  glasses,  is  forced  to 
renounce  all  employments  which  require  minute  inspection ; or,  if 
he  has  begun  the  use  of  glasses,  he  is  obliged  to  change  them  from 
time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  the  refractive  power  of  his  eyes  de- 
creases. There  are,  however,  great  differences  in  the  progress  of 
far-sightedness  in  diflferent  individuals.  Some  eyes  at  30  years  of 
age,  require  the  aid  of  convex  glasses  as  much  as  others  do  at  50, 
while  the  sight  of  certain  individuals  continues  almost  as  perfect  at 
50  as  it  was  at  30.  Young  men  of  20  sometimes  cannot  see  to  read 
or  write  without  convex  glasses  of  six  or  eight  inches’  focus,  while 
persons  of  80  years,  and  upwards,  are  occasionally  met  with,  who 
are  able  to  read  even  a small  print,  at  the  ordinary  distance,  with- 
out assistance.  Some,  after  commencing  the  use  of  spectacles,  are 
obliged  every  few  years  to  change  them  for  others  of  shorter  focus; 
others  change  them  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a prolonged 
old  age,  or  continue  for  perhaps  40  years  together  to  see  satisfac- 
torily with  the  aid  of  the  same  glasses.  These  and  similar  diflhr- 
ences  depend  upon  the  original  formation  of  the  eyes,  how  they 
have  been  used,  and  the  general  health  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  few,  who,  after  the  age  of  40,  can  sec  quite  as  well  by  candle- 
light, as  they  could  before  that  age,  will  generally  find  that  there  is 
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;a  small  degree  of  shortness  in  their  sight,  which  is  the  cause  of 
5 t their  possessing  that  advantage  longer  than  persons  in  general  do. 

' If  they  try  a very  shallow  concave  glass,  they  will  find  it  give  a 
; (decided  outline  to  distant  objects,  which  they  never  saw  so  sharply 
; (defined  before. 

Instances  occasionally  occur  of  old  persons,  long  accustomed  to 
i I use  convex  glasses  of  considerable  power,  recovering  their  former 
; j sight  at  the  advanced  age  of  80  or  90  years,  so  that  they  no  longer 
' 1 require  any  artificial  assistance  even  in  reading.  Dr  Porterfield 
i (was  led  to  attribute  this  remarkable  amendment  to  a decay  of  the 
i adipose  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
} (which,  he  supposes  that  the  eye,  from  a want  of  its  usual  support, 
j (will  be  brought  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  its  sides,  into  a 
j I kind  of  oval  figure,  in  which  state  the  retina  will  be  removed  to  a 
jf  I due  distance  from  the  flattened  cornea.®  Mr  Ware  objects  to  this 
K (explanation,  that  we  never  see  a morbid  accumulation  of  adipose 
i{  'Substance  in  the  orbit  produce  presbyopia,  but  that  on  the  con- 
I Itrary,  myopia  is  sometimes  induced  by  that  cause;  and  thinks  it 
J I more  probable,  that  the  remarkable  revolution  in  question  is  oc- 
4 (casioned  by  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  in  con- 
.-sequence  of  which  the  sides  of  the  sclerotica  are  pressed  inward, 
j (and  the  axis  of  the  eye  proportionably  lengthened.® 

( Although  the  eye,  after  middle  life,  loses  the  power  of  dis- 
! ttinguishing  near  objects  with  correctness,  it  generally  retains 
( tthe  sight  of  those  that  are  distant.  Instances,  however,  are  not 
( (M^anting  of  persons  of  advanced  age,  requiring  the  aid  of  con- 
< (vex  glasses  to  enable  them  to  see  distant,  as  well  as  near,  ob- 
'(  jjects.  Thus,  Dr  Wells  informs  us,  that  when  20  years  younger, 

; Ihe  was  able,  wdth  his  left  eye,  to  bring  to  a focus  on  the  retina, 
i ^pencils  of  rays  which  flowed  from  every  distance  greater  than  seven 
t inches  from  the  cornea ; but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  55, 
I Ibis  eyes  had  altered  considerably,  with  respect  to  their  seeing  near 
\ objects  distinctly,  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  been  obliged,  not 
ti  only  to  use  convex  glasses,  but  to  change  them  several  times  for 
^ others  of  higher  power.  On  carefully  examining  the  state  of  his 
I ssight,  previously  to  the  repetition  of  some  optical  experiments,  he 
? :found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  power  of  adapting  his  eyes  to 
^ : different  distances  was  completely  gone ; in  other  words,  that  he 
i -was  obliged  to  regard  all  objects,  whether  near  or  remote,  in  the 
•j  jsame  refractive  state  of  those  organs.  He  found  that  he  required 
(i  mot  only  a convex  glass  of  six  inches’  focus,  to  enable  him  to  bring 
tto  a point  on  the  retina  rays  proceeding  from  an  object  seven  inches 
from  the  eye,  but  likewise  a convex  glass  of  36  inches’  focus,  to 
i enable  him  to  bring  to  a point  parallel  rays.® 

Causes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  deficient  refraction  is  the 
’ proximate  cause  of  presbyopia,  and  that  it  is  intimately  connected 
■ >with  the  decline  of  life.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is  more  apt  to  recur 
in  those  who  have  used  their  eyes  much  upon  remote  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  efficient  causes,  flatness  of  the  cornea  from 
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diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  is 
the  one  most  frequently  mentioned,  this  diminution  being  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  impeded  manner  in  which  the  function  of  secre- 
tion is  performed  in  advanced  life. 

Diminished  density  of  any  of  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye,  or 
diminished  convexity,  will  prove  a sufficient  cause  of  presbyopia. 
So  far  as  the  crystalline  lens  is  concerned,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  its  density  increases  as  age  advances,  which  should  tend  to 
counteract  any  presbyopic  tendency,  arising  from  flattening  of  the 
cornea  or  deficiency  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humours.  At  the 
same  time,  the  increase  of  density  of  the  lens  may  possibly  be  at- 
tended by  a degree  of  shrinking,  by  which  its  form  may  be  rendered 
less  convex,  and  its  refractive  power  diminished.  I believe  flatten- 
ing of  the  lens,  much  more  than  of  the  cornea,  to  be  the  cause  of 
presbyopia. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  along  with  diminished 
refraction,  there  attends  upon  presbyopia  a loss  of  that  power  of 
accommodation  to  the  perception  of  near  objects,  which  is  possessed 
by  the  healthy  eye.  Whether  this  power  depends  on  a change  of 
form  or  of  place  in  the  crystalline  lens,  or  on  both  of  these,  or  on 
some  change  diflferent  from  either,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a 
partial  or  total  loss  of  this  power  would  be  quite  analogous  to  the 
diminished  activity  which  takes  place  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
on  the  approach  of  old  age. 

Prevention  and  Treatment.  Although  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  plan  of  treatment  to  have  the  effect  of  removing,  or  perhaps 
even  lessening  a degree  of  presbyopia  already  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  advanced  age,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by 
avoiding  whatever  over-fatigues  the  sight,  and  by  following  what- 
ever tends  to  delay  the  progress  of  decrepitude,  this  defect  may  in 
a considerable  measure  be  warded  off’.  It  is  only  to  such  influences, 
added  to  an  original  soundness  of  constitution,  that  we  can  attribute 
the  exemption  from  presbyopia,  which  is  occasionally  possessed  by 
men  far  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  never  been  myopic. 

The  assistance  which  the  presbyopic  eye  derives  from  a double- 
convex  glass,  ought  neither  to  be  too  soon  had  recourse  to,  nor  too 
long  delayed.  Many  injure  their  sight,  by  adopting  the  use  of 
magnifiers  suddenly,  and  before  they  have  any  need  of  them ; while 
others,  actuated  perhaps  by  a desire  of  concealing  their  age,  refrain 
from  employing  them  long  after  the  period  when  glasses  would  not 
merely  have  afforded  valuable  assistance,  but  have  proved  a means 
of  saving  their  sight.  The  presbyopic  eye,  if  refused  assistance, 
is  necessarily  strained  by  every  attempt  to  perceive  near  objects, 
and  suffers  more  in  a few  months  by  forced  exertion,  than  it  would 
do  in  as  many  years,  if  assisted  by  such  glasses  as_^would  render 
vision  easy  and  agreeable. 

It  would  evidently  be  absurd  to  fix  upon  any  period  of  life  at 
which  glasses  should  be  first  employed,  or  at  which  the  presbyopic 
eye  should  be  assisted  by  stronger  magnifiers  than  those  made  choice 
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of  in  the  first  instance ; but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule, 

[ that  whenever  a person  of  45  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  finds,  that 
i in  order  to  see  small  objects  distinctly,  he  is  obliged  to  carry  them 
i far  from  his  eye ; that  he  moves,  as  it  were  instinctively,  nearer  to 
the  light,  when  he  wishes  to  read  or  work,  or  holds  the  book  or  other 
object  close  to  the  light,  in  order  to  see  with  facility  ; that  very  small 
i objects,  after  he  has  looked  at  them  earnestly  for  some  time,  appear 
I confused;  that  his  eyes,  after  slight  exertion,  become  so  much 
! fatigued,  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  them  to  other  objects,  in  order 
; to  give  them  some  relaxation  ; and  that  the  sight,  on  awakening  in 
: the  morning,  is  very  weak,  and  does  not  recover  its  customary  degree 
s of  force  for  some  hours ; then,  he  may,  if  he  has  not  hitherto  used 
convex  glasses,  begin  to  use  them,  or  if  he  has  already  had  recourse 
to  those  of  a very  long  focus,  he  may  change  them  for  a pair  of 
8 shorter  focus,  or,  in  other  words,  of  greater  retractive  power, 
i A double-convex  glass  improves  the  vision  of  a presbyopic  eye, 
i simply  by  lessening  the  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
j from  near  objects,  and  thus  ensuring  their  being  brought  into  foci 
] upon  the  retina.  To  see  distant  objects  with  distinctness,  glasses 
i are  in  general  not  required  by  the  presbyopic  eye ; on  the  contrary, 

! parallel  rays  being  sufficiently  converged  by  the  refractive  media  of 
I the  eye  itself,  to  be  brought  to  their  respective  foci  on  the  retina, 
j the  convex  glasses  must  be  laid  aside,  when  objects  at  a distance  are 
I to  be  examined. 

I As  a meniscus  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a double-convex 
I j glass,  in  enabling  the  presbyopic  eye  to  perceive  near  objects  with 
i ) distinctness,  while  it  will  allow  the  eye  greater  latitude  without 
i ' fatigue,  Dr  Wollaston  has  recommended  the  former  as  a periscopic 
I glass  for  far-sighted  persons. 

] Similar  directions  must  be  followed  in  choosing  convex  glasses 
j . as  in  selecting  concave  ones ; viz.  that  the  lowest  power,  or  longest 
i focus,  which  answers  the  purpose,  is  to  be  chosen  ; and  that  as  the 
I concave  glasses  made  use  of  by  the  near-sighted  should  not  make 

< objects  appear  smaller,  neither  should  the  convex  glasses  employed 
j!  by  the  far-sighted  make  them  appear  larger  than  natural.® 

j'  If  on  trying  the  eyes  separately,  the  individual  discovers  that  one 
|j  • of  his  eyes  only  has  become  presbyopic  from  age,  while  the  other  is 
j;  1 near-sighted  from  an  original  difference  in  conformation,  he  will  find 
j a reading  glass,  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  12  or  14 
f linches’  focus,  to  answer  him  much  better  than  spectacles. 

Persons  at  a distance  from  an  optician,  may  determine  the  focal 

< length  of  the  convex  glasses,  which  they  will  require,  by  means  of 
; the  following  rules. 

1.  If  they  have  a distinct  vision  of  objects  moderately  remote.,  let 
it  them  multiply  the  distance  at  which  they  see  minute  objects  raostdis- 
,•  ttinctly,  say  20  inches,  by  the  distance  at  which  they  wish  to  read  by 
V tthe  aid  of  glasses,  say  12  inches,  and  divide  the  product,  240,  by  the 
; difference  between  the  two,  8;  the  quotient,  30,  will  be  the  focal 
length  of  the  glasses  required. 
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2.  If  the  distance  at  which  the  person  sees  most  distinctly  be  very 
great,  then  the  focal  length  of  the  glasses  required  wdll  be  equal  to 
the  distance  at  which  he  wishes  to  see  objects  most  distinctly. 

Convex  glasses  of  about  3G  inches’  focus  are  often  used  by 
ignorant  peoi)le,  under  the  name  of  preservers,  before  their  sight  has 
attained  that  degree  of  presbyopia,  which  renders  the  use  of  glasses 
necessary.  They  seem  to  think  that  preservers  have  some  specific 
power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  that  failure  of  the  sight,  which 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  age. 

As  it  is  chiefiy  by  candle  light  that  the  presbyopic  patient  complains 
of  his  deficient  sight,  even  after  he  has  supplied  himself  with  proper 
glasses,  it  is  advisable  that  he  should  refrain,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  employing  himself  at  night  in  occupations,  which  require  in- 
tense use  of  the  organs  of  vision.  The  moment  that  the  eyes  begin 
to  feel  hot  and  fatigued,  while  the  individual  is  occupied  in  reading, 
writing,  or  the  like,  especially  by  candle-light,  he  should  take  the 
hint,  and  allow  them  a period  of  repose. 

W hen  presbyopia  occurs  suddenly  in  subjects  much  under  the  age 
of  40  years,  it  will  lead  us  to  suspect,  either  some  derangement  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  some  pressure  behind  the  eyeball,  or 
some  disease  of  that  portion  of  the  optic  apparatus  which  is  con- 
tained within  the  cranium.  Instances  of  this  sort  have  occurred 
even  in  children,  and  have  sometimes  yielded  to  the  use  of  evacuat- 
ing remedies.  Thus,  Mr  Ware  mentions  the  case  of  a boy  of  eight 
years  old,  who  suddenly  became  presbyopic,  and  was  repeatedly 
punished  at  school,  on  account  of  his  incorrect  and  defaced  writing, 
the  real  cause  being  unknown  to  his  master.  After  the  presbyopia 
had  continued  a fortnight,  and  different  local  applications  had  been 
used  without  producing  any  sensibly  good  effects,  a cure  was  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  the  use  of 
purgative  medicines.  Twm  sisters  of  this  patient  were  similarly 
affected.  The  elder,  20  years  of  age,  had  never  been  able  to  do 
fine  work,  and  for  three  years  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  convex 
spectacles.  The  younger,  a girl  of  15,  had  been  presbyopic  for 
about  a year,  being  obliged  to  use  glasses  whenever  she  read,  or 
worked  with  her  needle.  This  patient,  in  the  course  of  six  w'eeks, 
during  which  she  totally  abstained  from  the  use  of  glasses,  was  com- 
pletely relieved  from  the  necessity  of  using  them,  by  the  application 
of  two  leeches  to  each  temple  twice  a-week.  The  elder  sister,  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  experienced  much  relief  from  similar  treat- 
ment, but  was  still  unable  to  do  fine  work  without  glasses,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  infirmity,  and  partly  on 
account  of  her  not  having  abstained  from  the  use  of  her  spectacles 
with  equal  steadiness.® 

* From  old,  and  u'P,  eye ; this  being  a state  of  vision  to  which  old  age 

is  almost  invariably  subject. 

^ Treatise  on  the  Kye,  Vol.  ii.  p.  70;  Edinburgh,  1739- 

3 Philosophical  Transactions,  ^'ol.  ciii.  p.  42;  London,  1810. 

'•  Ibid.  Vol.  ci.  p.  .380;  London,  1811. 
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s Convex  glasses  are  kept  in  the  shops  of  every  focal  length,  from  48  inches 
to  six.  It  is  evident,  that  no  certain  estimate  can  be  formed  from  a person’s  age, 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  glass  which  he  will  require  ; although  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  received  as  a tolerable  approximation  to  an  average,  upon  this 
bead. 

Years  of  age, 40  45  50  55  58  60  65  70  75  80  85  90  100 

Focal  lengths  in  inches, 36  30  24  20  18  16  14  12  10  9 8 7 6 

The  focus  of  a convex  glass  may  be  measured  by  holding  it  near  the  side  of  a 
room,  facing  a window,  or  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  moving  it  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards,  until  the  image  of  the  window  frame,  or  of  the  sun,  upon  the  wall, 
becomes  smallest  and  most  distinct.  The  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  wall 
at  that  moment  is  the  focal  length. 

® Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  ciii.  p.  48  ; London,  1813. 


SECTION  III IRREGULAR  REFRACTION. 

It  is  probable  that  irregular  formations  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  are  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  few  eyes,  in  fact,  are  perfectly  free  from  them.  If  they  are 
very  considerable,  they  may  be  detected  by  the  observer’s  watching 
the  progress  of  a candle  in  front  of  the  patient’s  eye,  and  noticing 
the  appearances  of  the  three  reflected  images.  The  patient  may 
detect  them  by  closing  one  eye,  and  directing  the  other  to  a very- 
narrow  well-defined  luminous  object,  not  too  bright,  (the  horns  of 
the  moon,  when  a slender  crescent,  only  two  or  three  days  old,  are 
very  proper  for  the  purpose,)  and  turning  the  head  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  line  will  be  doubled,  tripled,  multiplied,  or  variously 
distorted  ; and  careful  observation  of  its  appearance,  under  diflerent 
circumstances,  may  lead  the  patient  to  a knowdedge  of  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  refracting  surfaces  of  the  eye  wdiich  causes  those 
. appearances,  and  may  suggest  the  proper  remedy. 

M.  Provost,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  published^  an  interesting 
account  of  his  own  case  of  double  vision  with  a single  eye,  which  he 
: thought  might  perhaps  arise  from  a fracture,  bruise,  or  partial  flatten- 
ing of  the  lens,  or  separation  of  its  laminm.  M.  Prevost  also  com- 
municated with  Mr  llabbage,  who  is  affected  in  either  eye  singly 
with  double  vision,  a defect,  however,  which  he  finds  himself  able  to 
remedy,  by  looking  through  a small  hole  in  a card,  or  through  a 
concave  lens. 

Dr  Young  tells  us,^  that  his  “eye,  in  a state  of  relaxation,  collects, 
to  a focus  on  the  retina,  those  rays  which  diverge  vertically  from 
an  object  at  the  distance  of  10  inches  from  the  cornea,  and  the  rays 
which  diverge  horizontally  from  an  object  at  seven  inches  distance.” 

A similar  instance  of  irregular  refraction  has  been  adduced  by 
Professor  Airy,  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  own  eyes ; which,  from  a 
certain  defect  in  the  figure  of  its  lenses,  he  ascertained  to  refract 
the  rays  to  a nearer  focus  in  a vertical  than  in  a horizontal  plane. 
This  would  take  place  if  the  cornea,  instead  of  being  a surface  of 
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revolution,  in  which  the  curvature  of  all  its  sections  through  the 
axis  must  he  equal,  were  of  some  other  form,  in  which  the  curvature 
in  a vertical  plane  is  greater  than  in  a horizontal. 

The  correction  of  such  a defect  could  never  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  spherical  lenses.  The  strict  method,  applicable  in  all 
such  cases  would  be  to  adapt  a lens  to  the  eye,  of  nearly  the  same 
refractive  power,  and  having  its  surface  next  the  eye  an  exact 
intaglio  fac-siinile  of  the  irregular  cornea,  while  the  external  surface 
should  he  exactly  spherical,  and  of  the  same  general  convexity  as 
the  cornea  itself.  The  necessity,  however,  of  limiting  the  correct- 
ing lens  to  such  surfaces  as  can  be  truly  ground  in  glass,  to  render 
it  of  any  and  every-day  use,  and  which  surfaces  are  only  spheres, 
})lanes,  and  cylinders,  suggested  to  Professor  Airy  the  ingenious 
idea  of  a double  concave  lens,  in  which  one  surface  should  be  sphe- 
rical, the  other  cylindrical.  The  use  of  the  spherical  surhice  was 
to  correct  the  general  defect  of  a too  convex  cornea.  That  of  the 
cylindrical  maybe  thus  explained: — Suppose  parallel  rays  inci- 
dental on  a concave  cylindrical  surface  a n c n,  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis,  and  let  ss'  pp'  qq'  tt'  be  any  laminar  pencil 
of  them,  contained  in  a parallelepiped  infinitely  thin,  and  having  its 
sides  parallel  to  the  axis.  Any  of  the  rays  sp,  s'p',  of  this  pencil 
lying  in  a plane  aps  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  wdll,  after  refraction, 
converge  to,  or  diverge  from,  a point  x,  also  in  this  plane ; and, 
therefore,  all  the  rays  incident  on  pq,  p'q',  will,  after  refraction, 
have  for  their  focus  the  line  xy,  in  the  caustic  surface  afgd,  and 
the  principal  focus  of  the  cylinder  will 
be  the  line  fg,  whose  distance  from 
the  vertex  cc'  of  the  surface,  or  fc,  is 
the  same  with  the  focal  length  of  a 
spherical  surface,  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  AB  about  the  axis  fc.  Thus 
a cylindrical  lens  produces  no  conver- 
gency  or  divergency  in  parallel  rays, 
incidental  in  the  plane  of  its  axis ; 
while  it  converges  or  diverges  rays  in 
a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  as 
a spherical  surface  of  equal  curvature 
would  do.  If,  then,  such  a cylindrical 
surface  be  conjoined  with  a spherical 
one,  the  focus  of  the  spherical  surface 
will  remain  unaltered  in  one  plane, 
but  in  the  other  will  be  changed  to 
that  of  a lens  formed  by  it,  and  a spherical  surface  of  equal  cur- 
vature with  the  cylinder.  Hence,  by  properly  placing  such  a 
cylindro-spheric  lens  across  the  defective  eye,  its  defect  w'ill  be 
(approximately-,  at  least,)  counteracted. 

After  some  ineffectual  applications  to  different  workmen.  Pro- 
fessor Airy  at  last  procured  a lens  to  his  wish  from  an  artist  named 
Fuller,  at  Ipswich,  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface  being  3y  in- 
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dies,  of  the  cylindrical  4^  inches.  With  its  assistance,  he  could 
read  the  smallest  print,  at  a considerable  distance,  with  the  left  or 
defective  eye,  as  well  as  with  the  right.  He  found  that  vision  was 
most  distinct  when  the  cylindrical  surface  was  turned  from  the  eye; 
and  as,  when  the  lens  was  distant  from  the  eye,  it  altered  the  appar- 
ent figure  of  objects  by  refracting  ditferently  the  rays  in  different 
planes,  he  judged  it  proper  to  have  the  frame  of  his  spectacles  made 
so  as  to  bring  the  glass  pretty  close  to  the  eye.  “ With  these  pre- 
cautions,” says  he,  “ I find  that  the  eye  which  I once  feared  would 
become  quite  useless,  can  be  used  in  almost  every  respect  as  well  as 
the  other.”^ 


* Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Tome  li.  p.  210;  Paris,  1832. 

2 On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye;  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1801. 

3 Quoted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  article  Light,  p.  398,  § 359. 


SECTION  IV INSENSIBILITY  TO  CERTAIN  COLOURS. 

Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  were  liable  to 
strange  mistakes  regarding  the  colours  of  objects,  or  were  even 
totally  unable  to  perceive  certain  colours.  Some  of  the  individuals 
in  question  appear  to  have  been  myopic,  but  the  eyes  of  most  of 
those  who  presented  this  defect  are  described  as  appearing  in  no 
way  diseased  or  unnatural,  and  to  have  fulfilled  their  functions  per- 
fectly, so  far  as  communicating  ideas  of  the  size,  form,  and  distance 
of  objects,  from  a cognizance  of  light  and  shade,  was  concerned. 

Mr  Huddart  mentions  the  case  of  one  Harris,  a shoemaker  at 
Maryport  in  Cumberland,  who  could  distinguish  only  black  and 
white,  and  who  had  two  brothers  almost  equally  defective,  one  of 
whom  always  mistook  orange  for  green.  Harris  observed  this  de- 
fect when  he  was  four  years  old.  Having  by  accident  found  in  the 
street  a child’s  stocking,  he  carried  it  to  a neighbouring  house  to 
inquire  for  the  owner:  he  observed  the  people  call  it  a red  stocking, 
though  he  did  not  understand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomination, 
as  he  himself  thought  it  completely  described  by  being  called  a 
stocking.  The  circumstance,  however,  remained  in  his  memory, 
and  together  with  subsequent  observations,  led  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  defect.  He  observed,  for  instance,  that  other  children 
could  discern  cherries  on  a tree  by  some  pretended  difiPerence  of 
colour,  though  he  could  distinguish  them  from  the  leaves  by  their 
difference  only  in  size  and  shape.* 

Another  case  of  a Mr  Scott,  is  recorded,  to  whom  full  reds  and 
full  greens  appeared  alike,  while  yellows  and  dark  blues  were  very 
easily  distinguished.  Mr  Scott’s  father,  his  maternal  uncle,  one  of 
his  sisters,  and  her  two  sons,  had  all  the  same  imperfection.^ 

Dr  Dalton,  the  celebrated  chemist,  cannot  distinguish  pink  from 
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blue,  by  daylight ; and  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  red  is  scarcely  - I 
visible  to  him,  the  rest  of  it  appearing  to  consist  of  two  colours, 
yellow'  and  blue.  He  appears  to  have  remained  long  unconscious  i’’,, 
of  his  defect ; and  w'as  led,  rather  to  suppose  that  there  existed  h 
some  perjilexity  in  the  nomenclature  of  colours,  than  any  incapa-  f?: 
bility  in  his  own  pow'er  of  distinguishing  them.’  t: 

Those  who  feel  inclined  to  examine  the  particulars  of  other  in-  & 
stances  of  this  sort,  may  consult  the  works  referred  to  in  the  note.'*  ^ 
They  will  find,  on  doing  so,  that  the  chief  peculiarities  of  these  u 
cases  are,  the  confounding  of  red  with  green,  and  pink  w'ith  blue  ; H 
in  other  words,  that  red  light,  colours  in  w'hich  it  forms  an  ingre-  M 
dient,  and  its  accidental  colour,  are  not  distinguishable  by  those 
who  labour  under  the  defect  in  question.  Red  appears  to  them  ■ 
merely  a dar/i  colour,  and  green  a shade  of  dr  ah.  Yellow  and  blue  I 
are  the  only  colours  they  can  truly  distinnruish.  They  judge  of  I 
orange,  purple,  and  brow-n,  with  great  difficulty ; and  even  the 
shades  of  black,  gray,  and  white,  they  are  often  unable  to  decide  upon  1 
without  hesitation.  Yellow  and  blue  appear  to  them  entire  oppo-  ^ 
sites,  as  much  so  as  black  and  white.  The  eyes  of  an  individual,  ( 
examined  very  carefully  by  Sir  John  W.  F.  Herschcl,  were  capable  i, 
of  fully  appreciating  only  blue  and  yellow  tiqts,  and  these  names 
uniformly  corresponded  in  the  nomenclature  of  that  individual  to  v 
the  more  or  less  refrangible  rays  generally ; all  belonging  to  the  i 
former  indifferently  exciting  a sense  of  blueness,  and  the  latter  of 
yellowness.®  Mention  has  been  made  of  individuals  seeing  well  in 
other  respects,  but  devoid  altogether  of  the  sense  of  colour,  distin- 
guishing different  tints  only  as  brighter  or  darker  than  another ; 
but  such  a case  is,  probably,  one  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

At  Dr  Nicholl’s  suggestion,  one  patient  made  the  curious  obser- 
vation, that  on  fatiguing  his  sight,  at  different  times,  with  gazing 
upon  spots  of  red  and  green,  laid  on  a white  ground,  the  eyes  be- 
came painfully  affected,  but  no  accidental  colour  made  its  appear- 
ance. . 

VVe  should  scarcely  suppose,  that  a deficiency  in  the  perception 
of  colours  could  be  attended  with  any  advantage  ; yet  in  one  res- 
pect, this  appears  to  be  the  case.  “ I see  objects,”  says  one  of  the 
subjects  of  this  defect,  “ at  a greater  distance  and  more  distinctly 
in  the  dark  than  any  one  I recollect  to  have  met  with  ; this  I dis- 
covered many  years  before  I was  aware  of  my  defective  error  in 
colours.”®  Another  makes  the  following  observation  on  the  same 
point.  “ All  objects  whatever,  when  viewed  at  a distance,  lose 
their  local  colouring,  and  assume  more  or  less,  of  a pale,  or  azure 
blue  tinge,  which  painters  term  the  colour  of  the  air,  which  is  inter- 
posed between  the  spectator,  and  the  distant  object.  No  colour 
contrasts  to  me  so  forcibly  with  black  as  this  azure  blue,  and  as  you 
know  that  the  shadows  of  all  objects  are  composed  of  black,  the 
forms  of  objects  which  have  acquired  more  or  less  of  this  blue  hue, 
from  being  distant,  become  defined,  and  marked  by  the  possession 
of  shadows,  which  arc  invisible  to  me  in  the  high-coloured  objects 
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ill  a fore-ground,  and  wliicli  are  thus  left  comparatively  confused, 
and  shapeless  masses  of  colour.  So  much  is  this  the  case  with  me, 
when  viewing  a distant  object,  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  perspec- 
tive, and  the  shading  in  the  form,  and  the  garments  of  human  beings 
at  some  distance  from  my  eye,  is  often  so  predominant,  and  marks 
them  so  distinctly,  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  diminution  of  size ; 
and  although  I see  the  object  most  distinctly,  I am  unable  to  tell 
whether  it  be  a child  near  me,  or  a grown-up  person  at  a consider- 
able distance.”^  In  a case  recorded  by  Turbcrville,  the  patient 
could  read  in  a very  obscure  light.® 

I always  considered  this  affection  as  a congenital  one,  till  I was 
consulted  by  a man  who  had  gradually  become  subject  to  it.  He 
was  by  trade  an  ornamental  painter,  and  could  judge  at  one  time 
perfectly  of  colours.  His  right  eye  was  affected  with  mydriasis 
when  he  called  upon  me,  and  there  was  incomplete  amaurosis  of 
both  eyes,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  read  a common  type.  On 
trying  him,  I found  he  mistook  red  and  green.  The  use  of  spirits 
and  tobacco  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  affection  of  sight  in  this 
individual. 

Causes.  The  following  are  some  of  the  notions  which  have  been 
formed  regarding  the  probable  causes  of  insensibility  to  colours. 

1.  Dr  Dalton  thinks  it  probable  that  the  red  light  is,  in  these 
cases,  absorbed  by  the  vitreous  humour,  which  he  supposes  may 
have  a blue  colour;  a very  unlikely  conjecture  at  the  best,  but  which 
appears  to  be  refuted  by  the  simple  experiment  of  looking  through 
a pair  of  green  or  blue  glasses.  When  we  do  so,  we  still  recognise 
every  primitive  colour  in  bodies,  with  a shade  merely  of  green  or 
blue  over  them.  Therefore,  supposing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through  a blue  vitreous  humour,  it  does  not  follow  that  objects 
should  appear  blue,  or  that  we  should  be  prevented  from  discerning 
red  light,  or  any  other  colour.  In  old  age,  we  view  all  objects 
through  an  amber-coloured  crystalline  lens,  and  yet  see  every  thing 
of  its  natural  hue. 

2.  A writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,®  going  on  the 
supposition  that  the  choroid  coat  is  essential  to  vision,  gives  it  as  his 
conjecture,  that  the  loss  of  red  light  in  the  subjects  of  this  defect, 
arises  from  the  retina  itself  having  a blue  tint,  so  that  the  light, 
falling  upon  the  choroid  coat,  being  deprived  of  its  red  rays  by  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  blue  retina,  the  impression  conveyed  to  the 
retina  by  the  choroid,  will  not  contain  that  of  red  light. 

3.  Dr  Young,  adopting  apparently  the  notion  of  Darwin,  that 
the  retina  is  active  not  passive  in  vision,  regards  it  as  the  simplest 
explanation  of  this  defect,  to  suppose  that  those  fibres  of  the  retina, 
which  are  calculated  to  perceive  red,  are  absent  or  paralysed. 

j 4.  Sir  David  Brewster  conceives  that  the  eye,  in  these  cases,  is 
I insensible  to  the  colours  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  just  as  the  ear 
of  certain  persons  has  been  proved,  by  Dr  Wollaston,  to  be  insen- 
sible to  sounds  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale  of  musical  notes,  while 
it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  all  other  sounds. 
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5.  The  phrenologists  maintain,  that  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
colours  does  not  depend  on  the  eye,  but  on  a particular  part  of  the 
brain,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  the  organ  of  colour ; and  that 
in  those  who  are  deficient  in  judging  of  colours,  the  defect  lies  in 
this  organ,  and  not  in  the  eyes,  the  mechanical  construction  and 
optical  effects  of  which  appear  to  be  perfect  in  the  individuals  in 
question.  This  view  of  the  matter  appears  also  to  be  adopted  by 
Sir  John  W.  F.  Herschel.  “ We  have  examined,”  saye  he,  “ with 
some  attention,  a very  eminent  optician,  whose  eyes  (or  rather  eye, 
having  lost  the  sight  of  one  by  an  accident)  have  this  curious  pe- 
culiarity, and  have  satisfied  ourselves,  contrary  to  the  received 
opinions,  that  all  the  prismatic  rays  have  the  power  of  exciting  and 
affecting  them  with  the  sensation  of  light,  and  producing  distinct 
vision,  so  that  the  defect  arises  from  no  insensibility  of  the  retina  to 
rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  nor  to  any  colouring  matter  in 
the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain  rays  from  reaching  the 
retina,  (as  has  been  ingeniously  supposed,)  but  from  a defect  in  the 
sensorium,  by  whicb  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  ex- 
actly those  differences  between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends.”*® 
On  whatever  cause  an  insensibility  (partial  or  complete)  to  colour 
depends,  it  is  a state  of  vision  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
remedy. 


’ Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  Ixvii.  p.  2C0  ; London,  1777. 

Ibid.  Vol.  Ixviii.  p.  611  ; London,  1779. 

3 Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  1st  Series, 
Vol.  V.  p.  28;  Manchester,  1798. 

Nicholl,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  vii.  p.  477,  and  Vol.  ix. 
p.  359.  Also,  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series,  Vol.  iii.  p.  128.  Butter, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  p.  209.  Combe,  Ibid,  ]).  222. 
Harvey,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  x.  p.  253. 
Also,  in  Edinburgh  .Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  v.  p.  114.  Brewster,  in  Edinburgh 
.lournal  of  Science,  Vol.  iv.  p.  85.  Phrenological  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  p.  265  ; and 
Vol.  vii.  p.  152.  Colquhoun,  in  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

5 Article  Light,  in  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana.  ]).  435,  § 507. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  ix.  p.  361  ; London,  1818. 

Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  j).  H ; Glasgow,  1829.  ^ 

8 Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  164  ; or  Lowthorp’s  Abridgement,  Vol.  lu. 
Part  i.  p.  40. 

0 Vol.  iv.  p.  86. 

10  Op.  Cit.  p.  434,  § 507. 


SECTION  V. CHllUPSIA,’  OR  COLOURED  VISION. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  health  we  should  suffer  no  imitations  of  vis- 
ual sensations,  no  flashes  of  light  from  internal  changes  in  the  eye, 
no  false  perceptions  of  any  kind;  that  we  should  see  objects  of  their 
natural  colours,  not  tinged  with  hues  entirely  foreign  to  them,  or  of 
which  they  in  general  appear  to  be  free ; and  that  we  should  have 
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t the  consciousness  of  being  impressed  by  the  view  of  external  ob- 
jjects,  only  when  such  objects  are  present  and  actually  affecting  our 
t organs  of  vision.  Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  optic  appara- 
ttus,  that  by  various  derangements  to  which  it  is  liable,  we  become 
tthe  subjects  of  many  sensations,  which  have  actually  no  prototype. 
] Even  a mere  defect  of  power  in  this  apparatus,  frequently  gives  rise 
tto  false  sensations. 

Circulating  through  the  immediate  organ  of  visual  sensation,  the 
1 blood,  during  a state  of  perfect  health,  makes  no  visual  impression 
(on  that  organ;  but  let  the  circulation  through  the  retina,  and  neigh- 
Ibouring  parts,  be  either  accelerated  or  impeded,  and  certain  morbid 
‘sensations  are  apt  to  be  produced.  One  of  these  is  what  is  called 
sseeing  the  circulation  of  the  Hood  in  the  eye.  Thus  Sauvages  ob- 
‘serves,  that  the  pulsations  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  may  be  perceiv- 
ted,  by  looking  attentively  on  a white  wall,  well  illuminated.  A kind 
tof  network,  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  wall,  appears  and 
>vanishes  alternately  with  every  pulsation.  This  change  of  colour 

■ of  the  wall  he  ascribes  to  the  compression  of  the  retina,  by  the 
' diastole  of  the  artery.^ 

In  this',  and  the  next  four  sections,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the 
imost  remarkable  false  visual  sensations.  The  first  is  what  is  called 
cchrvpsia,  or  coloured  vision. 

Patients,  who  arc  partially  amaurotic,  complain  not  unfrequently 
cof  luminous  objects,  as,  a lighted  candle,  appearing  to  be  surround- 
ted  by  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  symptom  has  been  called 
rchrupsia,  and  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  some  derangement  of 
tthe  lenses  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  achromatic  power  of  the  organ 
ibecoiues  impaired.  A young  lady  whom  I attended  for  choroi- 
i ditis,  saw  brilliant  blue,  green,  and  red  colours  playing  over  the 
(Objects  she  regarded,  such  as  the  face  of  a person  sitting  before  her, 

I or  a white  handkerchief  held  in  her  hand.  In  supposed  cases  of 
•this  sort,  it  would  be  proper  to  guard  against  our  being  deceived  on 
! the  one  hand,  by  those  causes,  which  might  induce  a decomposition 
< of  the  rays  of  light  by  inflection  merely,  such  as  contraction  of  the 
(■eyelids,  and,  on  the  other,  by  such  as  might  bring  on  ocular 
• spectra. 

Another  variety  of  chrupsia,  consists  in  seeing  objects  of  a dif- 
ferent colour  from  that  which  is  natural  to  them.  Some  patients 
see  objects  as  if  tinged  of  a yellow,  green,  or  bluish  colour.  Dr 

■ Parry  relates®  four  cases  of  this  sort.  In  one  of  these,  an  old 
^general,  just  before  the  lighting  of  the  candles  in  the  evening,  and 
lor  an  hour  on  first  waking  in  the  morning,  saw  all  white  objects  of 
a deep  orange  colour,  approaching  to  scarlet.  In  another,  a lady 

' often  saw  white  objects  of  a very  bright  blue  colour. 

A patient  under  my  care  with  prolapsus  of  the  nasal  portion  of 
■the  iris  through  an  accidental  wound  of  the  cornea,  saw  all  objects, 

I of  a greenish  hue. 

i 

‘ More  correctly  c/iroopsia,  from  colour,  and  vision, 

3 F 

1 
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2 Nosologia  Methodica,  Vol.  ii.  p.  180  ; Amstelodami,  1768.  See  also  Dar- 
win, in  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  344;  London,  1786.  Purkinjc’s 
Reobachtungen  und  Versuche  zur  Physiologic  der  Sinne,  Vol.  i.  Pras,  1823 : 
Vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1825. 

2 Collections  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  560,  568,  and  569  ; London,  1825. 


SECTION  VI PHOTOPSIA.’ 

That  sensations  of  light  may  be  excited  independently  of  the 
ordinary  impressions  from  external  objects,  is  familiarly  known. 
The  flash,  produced  upon  sneezing,  or  by  gentle  pressure,  or  a 
sudden  blow  on  the  eye,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  Galvanic  influence 
through  different  parts  of  the  face,  as  in  the  simple  experiment  of 
applying  a piece  of  zinc  and  apiece  of  silver  to  the  tongue,  and  then 
bringing  them  into  contact,  is  generally  considered  as  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  retina  may  be  so  impressed,  as  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  light,  altogether  independently  of  the  actual  presence  of 
light.  In  the  last  three  cases,  the  effect  is  produced  whether  the 
eyes  be  opened  or  closed,  and  in  all  of  them,  whether  the  experi- 
ment be  made  in  daylight  or  in  the  dark. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  sensations  of  light,  which  are  altogether 
the  result  of  disease  in  the  optic  apparatus.  Hashes  of  light,  the 
appearance  of  shining  stars,  a glittering  as  if  from  the  points  of 
innumerable  needles,  or  the  sides  of  innumerable  prisms,  and  a 
variety  of  other  lucid  spectra  attend  retinitis,  and  occur  in  the  com- 
mencement of  certain  kinds  of  amaurosis.  In  some  peculiar  and 
distressing  cases,  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the  sensation  as  if  his 
eyes  were  directed  towards  globes  of  light  swimming  or  revolving 
before  him,  or  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a sea  of  molten  gold. 

The  distress,  which  patients  affected  with  such  false  sensations 
experience,  varies  greatly  in  degree ; but,  on  the  whole,  these  lucid 
spectra  are  both  less  supportable  by  those  who  experience  them,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  a more  alarming  nature,  than  the  semi- 
transparent or  dark  muscce  voiitantes,  which  so  frequently  occur. 
Flashes  of  light  are  often  the  precursors  of  convulsive  attacks,  such 
as  epilepsy ; subjects  inclined  to  apoplexy,  on  raising  their  heads 
after  stooping,  see  showers  of  shining  spectra ; those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  internal  ophthalmia  are  often  troubled  with  such  sensa- 
tions as  that  of  aluminous  wheel  rapidly  revolving  before  them;  and 
pbrenitis  is  attended  by  false  impressions  of  the  same  sort,  w'hich 
often  continue  long  after  all  the  other  symptoms  have  ceased.  In 
some  instances,  photopsia  is  merely  a sympathetic  effect  produced 
from  disordered  digestion.  After  fever,  or  any  disease  in  which  the 
patient  lies  long  in  the  horizontal  position,  photopsia  is  liable  to 
occur.  It  generally  subsides,  ds  the  patient  becomes  able  to  sit  up. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  photopsia,  and! 
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to  distinguish  it  accurately  from  photophobia.  (See  pages  175, 
4414,  500.)  The  latter  often  simulates  the  former,  especially  in 
^scrofulous,  hypochondriacal,  and  hysterical  patients.  The  cause  of 
iphotopsia  being  discovered,  the  line  of  treatment  can  scarcely  be 
[mistaken.  Sir  David  Brewster  tells^  us,  he  knew  of  a case,  in 
I'which  the  patient  had  constantly  the  sensation  of  a luminous  circle 
Ibefore  him,  in  consequence  of  an  excrescence  on  the  inside  of  the 
eeyelid,  which  produced  a continued  pressure  on  the  eyeball.  The 
rremoval  of  the  excrescence  would  afford  a cure  in  this  case.  WTien 
photopsia  is  owing  to  cerebral  congestion,  depletion  will  be  neces- 
ssary ; when  dyspepsia  is  the  cause,  purgatives,  followed  by  tonics, 
vwill  be  proper. 

following  interesting  case  of  photopsia  has  been  recorded  by 
-Mr  Ware,  in  the  words  ot  the  patient  himself,  a medical  practitioner. 

years  of  ajre,  I experienced 
the  hrst  attack  of  the  malady  which  I mean  to  describe  ; and  it  has  repeatedly 
returned  at  irregular  periods,  from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  first  noUce  that 
1 Have  ot  the  attack  is  a peculiar  indescribable  sensation  at  the  bottom  of  the  eve 
'Which  does  not  amount  to  pain,  and  is  so  slight  that  its  reality  is  not  to  be  deter- 
immed,  unless  I direct  my  attention  very  particularly  to  it.  After  a few  seconds 
tihc  objects,  in  a small  point,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  become 
.indistinct ; and,  sliortly  afterwards,  invisible.  * Jif  » 

Iln  a few  seconds  more,  that  is,  in  about  half  a minute  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  point  that  was  invisible  becomes  lucid,  appearing  to  be  a circular 
f pot,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  which  a yellow  flame  seems  to 

‘he  circumference  with  almost  coruscating  quickness 
•and  splendour.  This  spot  increases  by  the  extension  of  the  undulating  flame  until 
acquires  an  apparent  diameter  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  which  takes 
uce  ffcncrally  in  nbout  six  or  pitrhfr  mimifoo  m . 


iut 
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place  generally  in  about  six  or  eight  minutes.  ' The  fiery  veil,  which  conceals 
objects,  becomes  then  thinner  in  the  centre,  and  objects  are  there  seen  through  it 
riie  vision  mercies  until  at  length  a ring  of  light  only  remains,  which  conftnues 
to  enlarge  until  it  1^3  lost  by  seeming  to  extend  beyond  the  field  of  vision. 

1 he  returns  of  the  attack  have  been  very  irregular.  Sometimes  they  have 

If'i  together;  at  other  times  more  than  a month 

has  elapsed  between  their  appearance.  During  one  forenoon  they  returned  almost 
every  hour  ; but  of  late  the  intervals  are  much  lengthened;  and  I have  been  now 
exempted  from  the  malady  more  than  three  months. 

“ At  first  no  pain  was  felt;  but  during  the  last  12  months,  a slight  uneasiness 
under  the  forehead,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  affected  eye,^has  generally 
accompanied  and  succeeded  the  attack.  ^ ^ 

at  common  to  both  eyes,  though  it  has  never  yet  occurred  in  both 

injured,  though  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 

brilM.„l  ,pe;z  ,£  ru'iTto 

circukrTnot‘wldp?L^^-  ^ unpleasing  appearance  of  a small  dark 

appropriately  the  term  musca  volitans  had  been  applied  to  it.  The  possibility  of 
ri*®  f.  Partial  paralytic  affection,  resulting  from  the  frequent  morbidly^in- 
^re^ed  action  of  the  retina,  naturally  alarmed  me  ; but  six  weeks  having  elapsed 
without  any  return,  I am  become  easy  concerning  it.  In  this  instance  the^im 


With  regard  to  the  means  of  cure,  reprehensible  as  it  may  appear 
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above-mentioned  appearances,  1 called  on  you,  and,  by  your  advice,  took  a dose 
of  five  grains  of  calomel.  After  this  the  spectrum  did  not  appear  for  several 
months  ; and  when  I again  saw  it,  it  yielded  to  a repetition  of  the  same  remedy 
In  the  following  year,  having  travelled  two  days  together,  and  taken  food  of  an 
improper  kind,  and  in  an  irregular  manner,  the  attacks  on  the  tliird  morning  were 
so  frequently  repeated,  that  1 was  unable  to  see  my  way  without  difficulty  and 
danger.  I therefore  stopped  and  took  my  dose  of  calomel ; after  which  the 
spectrum  immediately  disappeared,  and  it  did  not  return  for  many  months.  That 
which  was  black,  as  well  as  those  which  were  lucid,  were  equally  removed  by  the 
use  of  this  medicine  ; and  I have  not  now  perceived  either  of  them  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time.”^ 


* From  (pus  light,  and  S'i'is,  vision.  of  Hippocrates.  Visus  lucidus. 

^ Philosophical  Magazine,  for  August.  183-2,  p.  90. 

3 Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  v.  p.  274  ; London,  1814.  See  case 
of  M.  Savigny,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  Aout,  1838,  p.  495. 


SECTION  VII. OCULAR  SPECTRA. 

A short  notice  of  this  class  of  phenomena  w'ill  not,  I think,  appear 
improper,  if  we  consider  that  they  are  the  result  of  fatigue  of  the 
eye,  and  that  fatigue  is  not  only  in  itself  a disease,  but  is  often  the 
prelude  to  other  diseases  of  more  permanent  character. 

After  long  and  attentively  looking  at  a bright  object,  as,  the 
setting  sun,  on  closing  the  eyes,  or  turning  them  away  from  the 
object,  an  image,  which  resembles  the  object  in  form,  continues  for 
some  time  to  be  visible.  This  appearance  is  called  the  ocular  spec- 
trum of  the  object;  and  as  it  is  often  of  a colour  different  from  that 
of  the  object  which  has  produced  it,  Buffon  gave  to  the  colours 
which  arise  in  this  way,  from  the  continued  action  of  light  upon  the 
retina,  the  name  of  accidental  colours,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  white  light. 
Boyle*  had  previously  called  them  adventitious  colours. 

t)r  Robert  W.  Darwin  considers^  ocular  spectra  under  four  heads. 
To  understand  his  views  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
he  regards  the  retina  as  a fibrous  substance,  capable  of  a certain 
sort  of  activity,  which  produces  vision,  and  capable  even  of  spas- 
modic or  irregular  action. 

I.  The  retina  is  not  so  easily  excited  into  action  by  a less  irritation, 
after  having  been  lately  subjected  to  a greater;  and  hence  a class  of 
ocular  spectra  from  defect  of  sensibility,  as  in  the  simple  experiment 
just  referred  to.  Certain  of  the  musca;  volitantes,  complained  of  by 
people  of  delicate  constitutions,  when  their  eyes  are  a little  weaken- 
ed by  fatigue,  arc  probably  ocular  spectra  of  this  kind. 

II.  The  retina  is  more  easily  excited  into  action  by  a greater 
irritation,  after  having  been  lately  subjected  to  a less;  and  hence  a 
class  of  ocular  spectra  .//'ow  excess  of  sensibility,  as  in  the  following 
experiment.  Make  with  ink  on  white  paper  a very  black  spot,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a tail  to  it  about  an  inch  loug,  so  asj 
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tto  represent  a tadpole;  look  steadily  for  a minute  on  this  spot,  and, 

I on  moving  the  eye  a little,  the  figure  of  the  tadpole  will  be  seen  on 
:a  white  part  of  the  paper,  whiter  or  more  luminous  than  the  other 
j parts  of  the  paper.  The  part  of  the  retina  which  was  exposed  to 
rthe  black  spot,  is  now  more  sensible  to  liglit  than  the  other  parts  of 
lit,  which  were  exposed  to  the  white  paper.  Dr  Darwin  regards  this 
; as  put  beyond  a doubt  by  the  following  experiment.  On  closing 
tthe  eyes  after  viewing  the  black  spot  on  the  white  paper,  a red  spot 
iis  seen  of  the  form  of  the  black  spot : for  that  part  of  the  retina,  on 
1 which  the  black  spot  was  delineated,  being  now  more  sensible  to 
1 light  than  the  other  parts  of  it,  which  were  exposed  to  the  white 
j paper,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  red  rays  which  penetrate  the 
< eyelids. 

III.  There  is  a set  of  ocular  spectra,  which  resemble  their 
(object  in  its  colour  as  well  as  form.  These  Dr  Darwin  terms 

I ocular  spectra. 

If,  in  the  night,  we  place  the  bright  flame  of  a spermaceti  candle 
1 before  a black  object,  look  steadily  at  it  for  a short  time,  till  it  is 
(observed  to  become  somewhat  paler,  and  then  close  the  eyes,  and 
(Cover  them  carefully,  but  not  so  as  to  compress  them,  the  image  of 
tthe  blazing  candle  will  continue  distinctly  visible.  In  this  case, 
(according  to  Dr  Darwin,  a quantity  of  stimulus  somewhat  greater 
fthan  natural  excites  the  retina  into  spasmodic  action,  which  ceases 
iin  a few  seconds. 

If  we  place  a spermaceti  candle  in  the  night  about  one  foot  from  the 
(eye,  and  look  steadily  on  the  centre  of  the  flame,  till  the  eye  becomes 
much  more  fatigued  than  in  the  last  experiment;  on  closing  the  eyes 
a reddish  spectrum  will  be  perceived,  which  will  repeatedly  cease 
and  return.  In  this  case,  a quantity  of  stimulus  somewhat  greater 
Than  the  former  excites  the  retina  into  spasmodic  action,  which 
(Ceases  and  recurs  alternately. 

IV.  There  is  a set  of  ocular  spectra,  of  a colour  contrary  to  that 
(of  their  object.  These  maybe  called  reverse  ocular  spectra . They 
. are  excited  by  a stimulus  somewhat  greater  than  what  is  sufficient 
To  produce  the  direct  spectra,  and  are  supposed  by  Dr  Darwin  to 

depend  on  the  retina  falling  into  an  opposite  spasmodic  action  to  that 
• which  had  previously  existed. 

If  we  place  a piece  of  coloured  silk,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 

' on  a sheet ^of  white  paper,  and  about  half  a yard  from  the  eyes,  look 
'Steadily  upon  it  for  a minute,  then  remove  the  eyes  to  another  part 
of  the  paper,  a spectrum  will  be  seen  of  the  form  of  the  silk,  but  of 
The  opposite,  or  complementary,  colour.  Red  silk  will  produce  a 
: green  spectrum;  green,  a reel  one;  orange,  blue;  blue,  orange; 
} yellow,  violet;  and  violet,  yellow.  These  reverse  spectra  are 
■similar  W a colour,  formed  by  the  combination  of  all  the  primary 
colours,  except  that  with  which  the  eye  has  been  fatigued  in  makino- 
the  experiment. 

In  contemplating  any  of  these  reverse  spectra  with  the  eye  closed 
and  covered,  it  disappears  and  re-appears  several  times  successively. 
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till  at  length  it  entirely  vanishes,  like  the  direct  spectra;  but  with 
this  additional  circumstance,  that  when  the  spectrum  becomes  faint 
or  evanescent,  it  is  instantly  revived  by  removing  the  hand  from 
before  the  eyelids,  so  as  to  admit  more  light.  The  retina,  being 
still  sensible  to  all  the  other  rays  of  light,  except  that  with  which  it 
was  lately  fatigued,  is  stimulated,  by  the  admission  of  these  rays, 
into  those  motions  which  form  the  reverse  spectrum. 

If  the  retina  is  excited  by  a stimulus  greater  than  the  last  men- 
tioned, it  falls  into  various  successive  spasmodic  actions.  De  la 
Hire  observed,  that  after  looking  at  the  bright  sun,  the  impres- 
sion in  his  eye  first  assumed  a yellow  appearance,  then  green,  and 
then  blue. 

Excited  by  a still  greater  stimulus,  the  retina  may  fall  into  a fix('d 
spasmodic  action,  which  may  continue  for  some  days.  Thus,  Dr 
Darwin  found,  that  after  having  looked  long  at  the  meridian  sun, 
till  the  disc  faded  into  a pale  blue,  he  frequently  observed  a bright 
blue  spectrum  of  the  sun  on  other  objects  all  the  next  and  succeed- 
ing day,  which  constantly  occurred  wdien  he  attended  to  it,  and  fre- 
quently when  he  did  not. 

A quantity  of  stimulus  greater  than  the  preceding  induces  a 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Place  a circular  piece 
of  bright  red  silk,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  middle 
of  a sheet  of  white  paper;  lay  them  on  the  floor  in  a bright  sun- 
shine, and  fixing  the  eyes  steadily  on  the  centre  of  the  red  circle, 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  six  feet  from 
the  object,  the  red  silk  will  gradually  become  paler,  and  finally  cease 
to  appear  red  at  all. 

The  following  miscellaneous  facts  regarding  ocular  spectra  appear 
\i'orthy  of  notice.  The  full  illustration  of  them  will  be  found  chiefly 
in  Dr  Darwin’s  paper;  and  the  reader  may  farther  consult,  on  this 
subject,  the  works  mentioned  in  the  note.^ 

1 . Though  a certain  quantity  of  light  facilitates  the  formation  of 
the  reverse  spectrum,  a greater  quantity  prevents  its  formation,  as 
the  more  powerful  stimulus  excites  even  the  fatigued  parts  of  the 
eye  into  action ; otherwise  we  should  see  the  spectrum  of  the  last 
viewed  object  as  often  as  we  turn  our  eyes. 

2.  When  a direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colours  darker  than  it- 
self, it  mixes  with  them ; as  the  yellow  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun, 
thrown  on  the  green  grass,  becomes  a greener  yellow.  But  when  a 
direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colours  brighter  than  itself,  it  becomes 
instantly  changed  into  the  reverse  spectrum,  which  mixes  with  those 
brighter  colours.  So  the  yellow  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun  thrown 
on  the  luminous  sky  becomes  blue,  and  changes  with  the  colour  or 
brightness  of  the  clouds  on  which  it  appears.  But  the  reverse  spec- 
trum mixes  with  every  kind  of  colour  on  w'hich  it  is  thrown,  whether 
brighter  than  itself  or  not : thus,  the  reverse  spectrum,  obtained,  by 
viewing  a piece  of  yellow  silk,  w’hen  thrown  on  white  paper,  is  a 
lucid  blue  green ; when  throwm  on  black  Turkey  leather,  it  becomes 
a deep  violet.  In  these  cases  the  retina  is  thrown  into  activity  or 
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'Sensation  by  the  stimulus  of  external  colours,  at  the  same  time  that 
;it  continues  the  activity  or  sensation  which  forms  the  spectra. 

3.  All  experiments  upon  ocular  spectra  are  apt  to  be  confounded, 
iif  they  are  made  too  soon  after  each  other,  as  the  remaining  spec- 
ttrum  will  mix  up  with  the  new  ones.  This  is  a very  troublesome 
ccircurastance  to  painters,  who  are  obliged  to  look  long  upon  the 
ssame  colour  ; and  in  particular  to  those  whose  eyes,  from  natural 
(debility,  cannot  long  continue  the  same  kind  of  exertion. 

4.  From  some  occasional  phenomena  observed  in  experimenting 
con  the  subject  of  ocular  spectra,  it  would  appear  that  an  impression 
con  the  one  retina  can  be  conveyed  to  the  other.  Sir  David 
1 Brewster  taking  advantage  of  a fine  summer’s  day,  when  the  sun 
iwas  near  the  meridian,  formed  a very  brilliant  and  distinct  image  of 
Ibis  disc,  by  means  of  the  concave  mirror  of  a reflecting  telescope. 
IHis  right  eye  being  tied  up,  he  viewed  this  luminous  disc  with  the 
Heft  through  a tube,  which  prevented  any  extraneous  light  from 
ffalling  upon  the  retina.  When  the  retina  was  highly  excited  by  the 
ssolar  image,  he  turned  his  left- eye  to  a white  ground,  and  examined 
tthe  series  of  ocular  spectra  which  followed.  After  uncovering  his 
rright  eye,  a remarkable  phenomenon  appeared ; for  on  turning  it  on 
;a  white  ground,  he  found  that  it  also  gave  a coloured  spectrum. 
iHe  repeated  the  experiment  twice,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
(deception,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  spectrum  in  the  left  eye 
iwas  invigorated  by  closing  the  eyelids,  because  the  images  of  ex- 
tternal  objects  efface  the  impressioti  upon  the  retina ; and  when  he 
(refreshed  the  spectrum  in  the  left  eye,  that  in  the  right  was  also 
'Strengthened.  On  repeating  the  experiment  a third  time,  the  spec- 
• trum  appeared  in  both  eyes,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  the  irapres- 
ision  of  the  solar  image  was  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  from  the 
;left  to  the  right  eye;  for  the  right  eye  being  shut,  could  not  be 
. affected  by  the  luminous  image. 

5.  Ocular  spectra  sometimes  continue  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks, 
i and  are  often  followed  in  such  cases  by  serious  affections  of  the 
|i  retina.  Sir  David  Brewster  found,  after  the  experiments  just 
it  quoted,  that  his  eyes  were  reduced  to  such  a state  of  extreme  debi- 
lity, that  they  were  unfit  for  any  farther  trials.  A spectrum  of  a 

j darkish  hue  floated  before  his  left  eye  for  many  hours,  succeeded  by 
Uthe  most  excruciating  pains,  shooting  through  every  part  of  the 
■ head.  These  pains,  accompanied  with  a slight  inflammation  in 
■ both  eyes,  lasted  for  several  days.  Two  years  after,  the  debility  of 
!the  eyes  still  continued,  and  several  parts  of  the  retina  in  both  eyes 
'had  completely  lost  their  sensibility.® 

Buff’on  tells®  us,  that  one  of  his  friends  having  one  day  looked  at 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  through  a small  hole,  observed  for  more  than 
tthree  weeks  a coloured  image  of  that  body  upon  all  objects.  When 
Ihe  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a brilliant  yellow,  as  that  of  a gilt  frame,  he 
i -saw  a purple  spot ; when  on  blue,  as  that  of  a slated  roof,  a green 
j -spot.  Buftbn  himself  brought  on  musem  volitantes  by  his  experiments 
‘ on  accidental  colours. 
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Case  279. — In  the  month  of  July,  a lady  of  advanced  age  went  from  London 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  wliere  she  lodged  in  a house  looking  immediately 
upon  the  sea,  and  of  course  very  much  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  curtains  of  the  bed  in  which  she  slept,  and  also  of  the  windows,  were  of 
white  linen,  which  made  her  apartment  very  light.  When  she  had  been  there 
about  ten  days,  she  observed,  one  evening,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  that  first  the 
fringes  of  the  clouds  appeared  red,  and  soon  after  the  same  colour  was  diffused 
over  all  the  objects  around  her.  It  was  particularly  conspicuous  when  she  re- 
garded any  thing  white,  as  a sheet  of  paper,  a pack  of  cards,  or  a lady’s  gown. 
This  lasted  the  whole  night.  The  next  morning  her  sight  was  perfectly  restored. 
But  as  the  evening  advanced,  the  same  appearances  came  on  again ; and  they 
continued  to  do  so  regularly  every  evening,  as  long  as  she  remained  at  that 
place,  which  was  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  her  complaint : the 
natural  vision  always  rpturning  in  the  morning.  Six  days  after  she  liad  left  the 
coast,  Dr  Heberden  saw  her  in  London,  still  subject  to  the  same  affection.  It 
persevered  a fortnight  longer,  and  then,  of  its  own  accord,  ceased  suddeidy  and 
entirely.  While  it  was  upon  her,  the  sight  seemed  to  be  no  otherwise  impaired 
than  by  the  degree  of  indistinctness  necessarily  produced  by  this  unnatural  colour, 
which  overspread  all  her  view.’’’ 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  lady’s  complairtt 
was  brought  on  by  her  being  exposed  to  an  unusual  glare  of  light, 
and  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  an  ocular  spectrum  than 
of  any  thing  else. 

G.  There  must  at  all  times,  and  from  every  object,  be  a tendency 
to  the  production  of  ocular  spectra ; but  partly  from  habitual  in- 
attention to  them,  partly  from  their  being  effaced  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing effect  of  direct  impressions,  they  are  seldom  made  the  subject  of 
complaint,  except  by  those  wliose  eyes  are  peculiarly  sensible,  or 
have  become  greatly  weakened  by  over-fatigue  and  other  causes. 
In  such  persons  a mixture  of  photopsia,  muscfe  volitantes,  and 
ocular  spectra  is  not  uncommon.  I knew  a person,  who  had  by 
night-study  induced  muscae  volitantes,  and  who  was  considerably 
troubled  with  photopsia  during  the  early  hours  of  rest,  and  in  the 
morning  with  reverse  spectra  of  the  objects  in  his  dressing-room, 
such  as  a black  chair,  which  appeared  in  white  whenever  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  a framed  print,  the  spectrum 
of  which  appeared  black  with  a white  edge,  the  result  of  a dark 
frame  and  whitish  print.  There  are  few,  who,  after  retiring  from 
the  toils  of  the  day,  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  sensible, 
on  shutting  their  eyes  where  only  a very  moderate  quantity  of  light 
was  present,  of  an  impression  as  if  from  myriads  of  minute  figures 
of  various  colours,  appearing  in  constant  motion,  and  assuming  an 
endless  succession  of  different  arrangements.  I presume  that  this 
sensation  must  in  general  be  referred  to  the  class  of  ocular  spectra, 
and  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  infinite  variety  of  impressions 
made  upon  the  retina  through  the  course  of  the  day. 


, * Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours,  p.  13  ; London,  1070. 

® Pliilosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  313  ; London,  1786.  ^ 

^ De  la  Hire  sur  les  dift’erens  Accidens  de  la  Vue,  Meinoires  de  1 Academic 
Royale  des  Sciences,  1094.  .Turin's  Essay  on  Distinct  and  Indistinct  \ision,  at 
the  end  of  Smith’s  Optics.  Buffon  sur  les  Couleurs  Accidentelles,  Memoires  de 
]’ Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  1743.  Porterfield  on  the  Eye,  \oI.  i.  p.  343. 
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vEpinus,  Novi  Commentarii  Petropolitani,  Tom.  x.  Memoires  de  I’Academie 
Royale  i Berlin,  1771.  Haiiy,  Traite  de  Physique.  Scherffer  sur  les  Coiileurs 
Accidentelles,  Rozier’s  Observations  sur  la  Physique,  Tom.  xxvi.  pp.  175,  273, 
291;  Paris,  1785.  Article,  Colours,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 

Locke’s  Life  by  Lord  King,  Vol.  i.  p.  405.  Brewster’s  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
p.  315.  Muller’s  Elements  of  Physiology,  Translated  by  Baly,  p.  1179., 

+ Article,  Accidental  Colours,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Mdmoires  de  1’ Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  Annee  1743,  p.  214;  Amster- 
dam, 1748.  See  Larrey’s  Recueil  de  Memoires  de  Chirurgie,  p.  226,  for  two 
cases  of  amaurosis  from  viewing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

7 Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physiciams,  Vol.  iv.  p.  56 ; London, 
1813. 


SECTION  VIII MUSC.E  VOLITANTES. ‘ 

Certain  false  visual  sensations  have  been  described  under  the 
name  of  musca;  voHlanles.  The  name  denotes  that  in  general  they 
bear  a resemblance  to  flies  moving  through  the  air ; but  the  objects 
to  which  they  are  more  particularly  compared  by  those  who  are  the 
I subjects  of  them,  and  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  their 
figure,  size,  and  degree  of  opacity,  are  widely  different ; as  are  also 
the  pictorial  representations  which  are  made  of  them. 

Muscae  volitantes  seldom  appear  in  the  optic  axis,  but  are  gener- 
ally to  one  or  other  side  of  it,  or  above  it,  or  below’.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  individual  observes  them  only  by  the  bye  ; at  first,  he  is  led 
to  suppose  that  some  sooty  filament,  or  particle  of  dust  is  clinging 
to  his  eyelids,  which  he  endeavours  to  brush  away  w’ith  his  hand ; 
for  a day  or  two,  perhaps,  the  sensation  does  not  trouble  him,  and 
then  it  returns ; when  he  endeavours  to  examine  with  more  exact- 
ness the  form  and  appearance  of  what  seems  flitting  before  him,  he 
finds  from  its  obliquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  ; and  when  he 
turns  his  eye,  as  if  to  fix  it  in  the  axis  of  vision,  it  seems  suddenly 
to  fly  from  before  him.  If  it  happens,  however,  to  be  situated  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  retina,  the  patient  finds  that  he 
can  bring  it  directly  before  him  for  examination,  and  that  viewed 
j upon  a sheet  of  paper  at  the  usual  distance  for  distinct  vision,  it 

i appears  less  in  size,  and  more  defined,  than  when  he  brings  it  upon 

ii  a distant  wall  or  carries  it  to  the  sky. 

I Those  muscae  volitantes  which  are  dark  and  opaque  are  in 
I general  not  susceptible  of  any  change  of  form,  and  are  altogether  of 
; a more  permanent  character,  than  those  which  are  semitransparent 
■ and  colourless. 

1.  One  set  of  muscae  volitantes  present  an  appearance  of  mi- 
nute, twisted,  watery  filaments,  somewhat  like  spun  glass.  These 
are  never  single,  but  always  in  locks  or  parcels ; they  are  most 
frequently  observed  in  the  morning,  and  will  often  disappear  for 
hours,  or  for  the  whole  day,  if  the  patient  forcibly  shuts  the  lids, 
and  thus  presses  the  eyeballs.  2.  Other  muscae  volitantes  appear  as 
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minute  lucid  spots,  or  drops  of 
dew,  dancing  in  every  direction 
through  the  air.  3.  Another 
variety  appears  to  consist  of  one 
or  more  twisted  semitransparent 
tubes  filled  with  globules.  {Fig.  ^ 

105.)  From  time  to  time,  these  tubes  change  their  degree  of  cur- 
vature, and  often  disappear  for  several  days  at  a time.  They  gen- 
erally end,  at  least  by  one  of  their  extremities,  in  a bulb,  with  many 
globules  accumulated  in  it.  Not  unfrequently  one  portion  of  the 
tube  seems  to  pass  behind  another.  What  appears,  on  a slight 
view,  as  merely  a dim  undefined  spot,  like  a cloud  or  bit  of  cobweb, 
if  more  carefully  examined  by  the  patient,  is  generally  found  to  re- 
solve itself  into  an  infinite  number  of  globules,  {Fig.  106.)  or  into 
threads  twisted  together,  and  filled  with  globules.  {Fig.  107.)  A 
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dark  spot,  with  threads  stretching  from  it  in  diflPerent  directions,  is 
an  appearance  not  unfrequently  complained  of.  Sometimes  a few 
dark  circular  spots,  with  lucid  centres,  are  all  that  is  observed,  and 
to  these  some  patients  give  the  name  of  black  stars.  They  are 
perceived  even  with  the  eyes  shut.  4.  “ The  appearance  I see,” 
said  an  amaurotic  patient  to  me,  “ is  that  of  a dark  wafer  covering 
the  middle  of  objects.  It  is  getting  broader  and  broader,  for  for- 
merly I could  read  past  the  edge  of  it,  but  now  I cannot.”  This 
is  the  worst  kind  of  musca,  affecting  the  fenestra  lucida  of  the  re- 
tina, and  is  essentially  different  from  the  others  already  enumerated, 
none  of  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision. 

It  often  happens,  that  various  sorts  of  muscse  are  observed  by  the 
same  individual. 

Patients  are  often  persuaded  that  muscse  volitantes  move,  and 
will  not  readily  be  convinced  that  this  is  a deception.  They  will 
sometimes  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  when  they  raise  their  eyes 
rather  quickly,  the  muscse  volitantes  fly  upwards,  but  if  they  fix 
their  sight  upon  a cloud  or  other  elevated  object,  that  they  descend 
slowly,  as  if  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye;  that  they  do  not  see 
them  when  they  continue  to  look  steadily  at  the  same  object ; but 
that  on  the  least  motion  of  the  eyes,  the  muscse  leave  the  situation 
which  from  their  gravity  they  had  assumed,  and  come  again  into 
view.  Now,  all  these  motions  are  merely  apparent.  If  the  cause 
of  the  muscse  volitantes  lies  below  the  optic  axis,  it  will  produce  an 
impression  as  if  it  were  placed  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  inducing 
us  to  turn  our  eyes  that  way,  expecting  to  bring  it  into  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  that  we  may  view  it  more  distinctly  ; and  in  this  case  the 
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dark  spots  seem  to  fly  upwards.  Slowly,  as  the  eyes  descend,  the 
inusca3  again  come  into  view.  If  the  cause  lies  above  the  optic  axis, 
we  pursue  it  from  the  same  motive,  and  it  seems  to  move  dowTiwards. 
If  the  cause  be  placed  much  to  one  side  of  the  optic  axis,  be  it  above 
or  below',  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a de- 
liberate view  of  the  spectrum  which  it  produces.  It  flies,  as  it  were, 
before  us,  and  as  quickly  returns  again  to  annoy  the  eye,  equally 
tired  of  its  presence  and  of  the  ineflfectual  attempts  made  to  examine 
it  more  at  leisure.  But  if  the  cause  be  within  a few  degrees  of  the 
optic  axis,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  a distinct  view 
of  the  musca.  The  patient  brings  it  at  once  on  the  paper,  and  with 
his  pen  delineates  its  form  for  the  information  of  others. 

In  the  mild  light  of  evening,  and  in  dull  wintry  weather,  muscae 
volitantes  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  visible.  The  patient  can  also 
generally  read  or  write  with  candle-light  without  being  troubled 
with  them ; they  are  most  troublesome  in  broad  day-light,  or  w'hen 
the  sun  is  shining. 

• * • • • t • 

The  retina  is  often  perfectly  acute  in  its  sensibility,  except  at  the 
spots  affected  with  muscae  volitantes,  the  pupil  lively,  and  the  eye 
of  natural  firmness.  These  false  perceptions  do  not  in  general 
render  objects  obscure,  as  incipient  cataract  or  amaurosis  does. 
They  are  increased  in  number,  however,  by  over-exertion  of  the 
i sight  or  irritation  of  the  brain.  Although  they  often  continue,  after 
having  once  formed,  unchanged  through  the  rest  of  life,  they  some- 
times go  on  increasing,  and  may  reach  such  a degree  that  the  pa- 
tient compares  his  vision  to  looking  through  a riddle. 

Muscae  volitantes  sometimes  affect  only  one  eye,  especially  if  the 
one  is  weaker  than  the  other.  They  are  seldom  seen  by  those 
persons  who  enjoy  perfect  vision,  almost  all  who  suffer  from  them 
being  myopic  or  presbyopic. 

Proximate  causes.  Muscae  volitantes  are  never  seen,  in  the  sense 
that  objects  out  of  the  eye  are  seen.  Opaque  spots,  in  any  part  of 
the  eye  anterior  to  the  retina,  could  never  produce  an  image  on  that 
membrane,  sufficiently  defined  to  give  rise  to  such  impressions  as 
the  generality  of  muscae  volitantes.  Such  spots  might  produce  an 
obscurity  of  vision,  by  intercepting  a certain  number  of  the  rays  of 
light,  exactly  as  specks  on  the  cornea,  depositions  in  the  pupil,  or 
incipient  cataract  does,  or  as  any  one  may  do  by  holding  an  opaque 
body,  such  as  a common  pin,  across  and  close  to  his  cornea ; but 
no  object  within  the  eye,  (nor  indeed  without  the  eye,  unless  beyond 
! a certain  distance  from  the  cornea,^)  can  be  brought  to  a focus  on 
I the  retina,  or  produce  any  other  impression  than  a degree  of  dim- 
I ness.  This,  however,  is  evidently  not  at  all  the  kind  of  impression 
i produced  in  what  we  term  muscae  volitantes.  Even  wdien  these  ap- 
■ pearances  are  remote  from  the  axis  of  vision,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  dwelt  upon,  but  are  only  glanced  at,  as  if  in  passing,  they  are  still 
too  much  defined,  to  be  of  the  nature  of  mere  dim  shadows,  arising 
I from  an  interception  of  light. 

1 by  no  means  deny  that  the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis 
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retinae,  which  ramify  through  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and  end  on 
the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  are  capable  of 
becoming  varicose ; that  opaque  depositions  may  take  place  in  the 
vitreous  humour  or  in  the  lens ; or  opaque  corpuscules  float  in  the 
aqueous  humour ; but  as  these  cannot  cause  muscfe  volitnntes,  this 
disease  must  be  referred  either  to  the  retina  itself,  or  to  the  choroid 
coat.  The  probability  is,  that  both  the  semitransparent  and  the 
dark  muscae  are  generally  owing  to  a dilated  or  varicose  state  of  the 
branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  or  corresponding  vein,  rami- 
fying on  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  in  some  instances,  muscae  are  the  effects  of  certain  portions  of 
the  retina  having  become  insensible  to  light,  either  from  the  pres- 
sure of  some  irregular  projecting  point  or  points  of  the  choroid,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  We  can  conceive  the  nervous  layer  of  the 
retina  to  be  in  one  or  in  many  exceedingly  minute  portions  of  its 
extent  so  altered  by  disease,  or  so  pressed  upon  by  the  neighbouring 
parts  in  a morbid  state,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  being  stimu- 
lated by  light  at  the  parts  affected,  each  of  which  will  necessarily 
give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  a musca  volitans.  Blood  effused  either 
by  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  or  those  of  the  choroid,  is  a likely 
cause  of  j)artial  insensibility  of  the  retina,  and  consequently  of 
muscae  volitantes. 

Remote  causes.  A very  proper  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween those  muscae  volitantes  which  appear  to  depend  on  plethora 
and  sanguineous  congestion,  and  those  which  are  connected  with 
atony  and  general  weakness.  The  former  are  apt  to  follow  or  to 
be  combined  with  photopsia,  and  may  be  caused  by  whatever  pro- 
duces an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  impedes 
its  return.  The  latter  are  among  the  most  frequent  effects  of  dis- 
ordered digestion,  arising  from  want  of  exercise,  improper  diet,  or 
a long  continuance  of  any  of  the  depressing  passions. 

A combination  of  causes  frequently  appears  to  operate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  musem  volitantes ; such  as,  over-use  of  the  eyes,  indul- 
gence in  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  like. 

Prognosis.  Few  symptoms  prove  so  alarming  to  persons  of  a 
nervous  habit  or  constitution  as  musccE  volitantes.  They  immedi- 
ately suppose  that  they  are  about  to  lose  their  sight,  by  cataract  or 
amaurosis.  We  may  safely  assure  them  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
either  of  these  terminations,  unless  other  symptoms  be  present. 

The  farther  the  muscae  are  from  the  axis  of  vision,  the  less  likely 
are  they  to  become  detrimental  to  vision. 

Treatment.  When  this  disease  is  evidently  connected  with  san- 
guineous turgescence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  de- 
pletory treatment ; such  as,  blood-letting,  cupping,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  hoM'ever, 
an  opposite  plan  requires  to  be  followed,  for  in  the  weakly  or  nervous 
persons,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  form  the  subjects  of  inuscm 
volitantes,  debilitating  remedies  will  not  only  afford  no  assistance, 
but  even  aggravate  the  svmptoms.  d^he  mind  must  be  relieved  as 
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much  as  possible  from  intense  application  of  every  kind,  and  the 
patient  assured,  not  only  of  the  absence  of  all  danger  to  the  sight, 
if  the  inuscae  volitantes  appear  to  be  uncorabined  with  other  symp- 
toms, but  of  the  probability  of  these  false  perceptions  becoming  less 
and  less  troublesome,  in  proportion  as  the  strength  and  spirits  are 
recruited. 

The  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  must  in  every  instance  be 
attended  to ; as  these  are  often  faulty  or  sluggish  in  their  action,  and 
the  secretion  of  bile  morbid  or  defective.  The  patient  must  care- 
fully avoid  such  articles  of  food  or  drink  as  induce  acidity,  flatulence, 
and  the  other  signs  of  indigestion.  Dr  Cheyne  mentions®  a case  in 
which  the  patient  was  cured  by  giving  up  the  use  of  sugar.  Pur- 
gatives will  be  found  highly  advantageous ; and  ought  to  be  followed 
by  a course  of  tonics,  such  as  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron, 
the  sulphate  of  quina,  or  the  like.  I have  known  a gentle  course 
of  mercury  frequently  to  lessen,  and  sometimes  altogether  to  remove 
muscae  volitantes.  Valerian,  and  other  anti-spasmodics  are  occa- 
sionally useful. 

If  the  eyes  have  been  weakened  by  the  frequent  discharge  of 
tears,  it  will  be  useful  to  foment  them  w'ith  a tepid  infusion  of  cha- 
momile flowers,  twice  or  thrice  daily;  and  afterwards  to  touch  the 
forehead,  temples,  and  outside  of  the  eyelids  with  eau  de  Cologne^ 
or  some  similar  application. 


* Visus  muscarum.  Myodesopsia,  from  ftv'x,  a jly,  and  vision, 

2 Pitcarnii  Theoria  Morborum  Oculi : Opera,  p.  206  : Lugduni  Batavorum, 
'37. 

3 Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  p.  154  ; London,  1812. 


SECTION  IX SPECTRAL  ILLUSIONS. 

The  phenomena  falling  under  this  head  may  be  referred,  in  one 
set  of  cases,  merely  to  the  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  direct  impres- 
sions of  ver^  faint  light ; while  another  set  must  be  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  part  of  the  brain  con- 
nected with  the  optic  apparatus. 

I.  Sir  David  Brewster  observes,  that  when  the  eye  is  steadily 
directed  to  objects  illuminated  by  a feeble  gleam  of  light,  it  is  thrown 
into  a state  nearly  as  painful  as  that  which  is  produced  by  an  excess 
of  light.  A kind  of  remission  takes  place  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
impressions;  the  object  actually  disappears,  and  the  eye  is  agitated 
by  the  recurrence  of  impressions  which  are  too  feeble  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

i These  flicts  “ may  serve  to  explain”  says  Sir  David,  “ some  of 
those  phenomena  of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  objects, 
and  of  the  change  of  shape  of  inanimate  objects  which  have  been 
ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  supernatural  causes,  and  by  philosophers 
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to  the  activity  of  the  imagination.  If  in  a dark  night,  for  example, 
we  unexpectedly  obtain  a glimpse  of  any  object,  either  in  motion  or 
at  rest,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  our 
curiosity  calls  forth  all  our  powers  of  vision.  This  anxiety,  how- 
ever, serves  only  to  baffle  us  in  our  attempts.  Excited  by  a feeble 
illumination,  the  retina  is  not  capable  of  affording  a permanent  vision 
of  the  object,  and  while  we  are  straining  our  eyes  to  discover  its 
nature,  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and  afterwards  reappear  and 
vanish  alternately.”* 

II.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  spectral  illusions  attend  delirium 
tremens  or  mania  d potu.  The  patient  supposes  his  chamber  to  be 
haunted  by  cats,  snakes,  and  various  other  spectres,  and  often  calls 
for  assistance  to  drive  them  away.  He  imagines  vermin  to  be 
crawling  over  his  bed,  and  endeavours  to  pick  them  off ; or  fre- 
quently puts  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  catch  something  floating  in  the 
air  before  him. 

III.  Spectres,  or  resemblances  of  natural  objects,  often  present 
themselves,  as  it  were  to  the  eye,  in  cases  where  the  light  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  state  of  general  health  unimpaired.  We  are  highly 
indebted  to  Dr  Ferrier,*  of  Manchester,  for  the  light  he  has  thrown 
on  this  class  of  spectral  illusions.  Admitting  the  reality  of  spectral 
impressions,  occurring  without  any  sensible  external  agency,  he  has 
with  great  ingenuity  explained  the  general  law  of  the  system  to 
which  the  origin  of  such  impressions  may  be  referred,  namely,  the 
renewal  of  actual  impressions  formerly  made  on  the  sensoriura,  and 
has  applied  this  principle  to  the  explanation  of  visions  and  appari- 
tions. The  subject  has  been  farther  pursued  by  Dr  Hibbert,  in 
his  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions.  He  traces  this  class 
of  phenomena  to  a great  variety  of  causes;  as,  highly-excited  states 
of  particular  temperaments,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  the  neglect 
of  accustomed  periodical  blood-letting,  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  &c. 

Tha  spectral  illusions  described  by  those  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease, which  produces  such  false  impressions,  are  infinitely  various ; 
sometimes  bearing  the  appearance  of  a single  person  or  other  object, 
and  in  the  other  cases,  imitating  the  impression  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  crowds  of  human  beings  moving  before  the  spectator,  or 
by  scenes  of  endless  diversity.  Klany  patients  affected  with  visions, 
are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from  real  impressions,  and  call  upon 
the  spectators  to  look  at  the  objects  of  their  terror  or  surprise; 
others,  though  they  can  scarcely  persuade  themselves  that  the  im- 
pressions under  which  they  labour  do  not  arise  from  real  objects, 
feel  a degree  of  diffidence  in  announcing  what  they  see  to  the  by- 
standers, whose  society  they  sometimes  seek  only  in  order  to  dissi- 
})ate  the  intruders ; while  a third  set  are  perfectly  conscious  from 
first  to  last  that  they  are  labouring  under  a disease,  which  renders 
them  the  subjects  of  false  perceptions.  The  fact,  that  spectral 
illusions,  in  some  instances,  liave  been  attended  by  fatal  effects,  is 
jiarticularly  mentioned  by  llippocrates.’’’ 
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Treatment.  The  beneficial  effect  of  sleep,  procured  by  opium, 
in  banishing  the  phantasms  of  those  labouring  under  delirium  tremens, 
is  well  known.  Other  sorts  of  remedies  will  be  required  in  other  cases, 
and  will  sometimes  operate  in  a manner  almost  equally  striking.  Wit- 
ness the  effects  of  depletion,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Nicolai,  the 
Berlin  bookseller,  who,  for  nearly  two  months,  was  constantly  affected 
with  spectral  illusions. 

“ Though  at  this  time”  says  he,  “ I enjoyed  rather  a good  state 
of  health  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  had  become  so  very  familiar 
with  these  phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did  not  excite  the  least  dis- 
agreeable emotion,  but  on  the  contrary  afforded  me  frequent  sub- 
jects for  amusement  and  mirth;  yet  as  the  disorder  sensibly  increas- 
ed, and  the  figures  appeared  to  me  for  whole  days  together,  and 
even  during  the  night,  if  I happened  to  wake,  I had  recourse  to  several 
medicines,  and  was  at  last  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  anus. 

“ This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon.  I was  alone  with  the  surgeon,  but  during  the  opera- 
tion, the  room  swarmed  with  human  forms  of  every  description, 
which  crowded  fast  one  on  another;  this  continued  till  half-past 
four  o’clock,  exactly  the  time  when  the  digestion  commences.  I 
then  observed  that  the  figures  began  to  move  more  slowly;  soon 
afterwards  the  colours  became  gradually  paler;  every  seven  minutes 
they  lost  more  and  more  of  their  intensity,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  distinct  figure  of  the  apparitions.  At  about  half-past  six 
o’clock,  all  the  figures  were  entirely  white,  and  moved  very  little; 
yet  the  forms  appeared  perfectly  distinct ; by  degrees  they  became 
visibly  less  plain,  without  decreasing  in  number,  as  had  often  for- 
merly been  the  case.  The  figures  did  not  move  off,  neither  did  they 
vanish,  which  also  had  usually  happened  on  other  occasions.  In 
this  instance  they  dissolved  immediately  into  air;  of  some,  even 
whole  pieces  remained  for  a length  of  time,  which  also  by  degrees 
were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about  eight  o’clock,  there  did  not  remain 
a vestige  of  any  of  them,  and  I have  never  since  experienced  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  kind.  Twice  or  thrice  since  that  time,  I have 
felt  a propensity,  if  I may  be  so  allowed  to  express  myself,  or  a 
sensation,  as  if  I saw  something,  which  in  a moment  again  was 
gone.”* 

Even  a change  in  the  position  of  the  body,  such  as  may  possibly 
modify  the  state  of  the  circulation  through  the  brain,  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  dissipate  the  phantasms  produced  by  disordered  sensa- 
tion. “ I know  a gentleman”  says  an  anonymous  writer  on  this 
subject,  “ at  present  in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  one,  in  acquired  knowledge,  and  originality  of  deep 
research ; and  who,  for  nine  months  in  succession,  was  always  visited 
by  a figure  of  the  Same  man,  threatening  to  destroy  him,  at  the  time 
of  going  to  rest.  It  appeared  upon  his  lying  down,  and  instantly 
disappeared  when  he  resumed  the  erect  posture.”® 

It  must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  labour  under  such 
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disordered  sensations,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  they  , 
are  merely  tin?  subjects  of  a peculiar  disease  of  the  internal  optic 
apparatus,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a repetition  or  imitation 
of  former  impressions.  By  this  means  the  minds  of  those  may  be  I 
calmed,  who  otherwise  mi^ht  be  led  to  ascribe  their  visions  to  super-  %j 
natural  powers,  or  who  through  fear  or  terror  might  be  driven  to 
insanity.®  • < 


' Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  iii.  p.  209 ; Edinburgh,  1825. 

2 Essay  towards  a Theory  of  Apparitions;  London,  1813. 

3 Dc  Virginum  Morbis. 

* Nicolai’s  Memoir,  in  Nicholson’s  Journal,  Vol.  vi.  p.  IGl  ; London,  1803. 

5 Nicholson’s  Journal,  Vol.  xv.  p.  289  ; London,  1806. 

6 The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  of  Spectral  Illusions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  referred  to,  may  consult  the  following.  Cardanus  de 
Vita  Propria.  Alderson,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; Vol.  vi. 
Armstrong,  in  Ibid  ; Vol.  ix.  Burton  Pearson,  in  Ibid.  Simpson,  in  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,  No,  6.  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1830.  Streeten, 
in  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter;  Vol.  ii.  Sutton’s  Tracts  on  Delirium 
Tremens,  &c.  Scott  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  p.  16  ; London,  1830. 
Brewster  on  Natural  Magic,  p.  37 ; London,  1832.  Craig  and  Craigie,  in  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xlvi.  pp.  334,  353, 


SECTION  X. NIGHT-BLINDNESS.^ 

^ Case  280. — As  the  servant  to  a corn-miller  was  emploj'ed,  one  evening  near 
sunset,  in  mending  some  sacks,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  of  his  sight.  At  the  time  he  was  attacked  by  this  uncommon  disease, 
he  was  not  only  entirely  free  from  any  jmin  in  his  head  or  limbs,  but  had  even  a 
sensation  of  ease  and  pleasure;  he  was,  as  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  in  a pleasing 
doze,  but  perfectly  sensible.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  bed,  and  watched 
till  midnignt ; at  which  time  he  desired  those  who  attended  him,  to  leave  him,  be- 
cause he  was  neither  sick  nor  in  pain.  He  continued  the  whole  night  totally 
blind,  and  without  a w'ink  of  sleep.  When  the  daylight  of  the  next  morning 
appeared,  his  sight  returned  to  him  gradually,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  increased, 
till  it  became  as  perfect  as  ever.  When  he  rose  from  his  bed,  he  found  his  limbs 
restored  to  their  usual  strength  and  usefulness,  and  himself  in  perfect  health. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  sunset,  he  began  to  see  but  ob- 
scurely, his  sight  gradually  departed  from  him,  and  he  became  as  blind  as  on  the 
preceding  night;  though  liis  limbs  continued  as  well  as  in  perfect  health,  nor  had 
he  from  the  first  night  any  farther  complaint  from  that  quarter.  Next  day,  with 
the  rising  sun,  his  sight  returned;  and  this  was  the  almost  constant  course  of  the 
disease,  for  two  months. 

The  symptoms,  which,  from  the  second  night,  constantly  preceded  the  blindnesaf, 
were  a sliglit  pain  over  the  eyes,  and  a noise  in  his  head.  That  he  was  totally 
blind  every  night,  when  these  symptoms  appeared,  was  evident,  from  his  not  being 
able  to  see  the  light  of  a candle,  though  held  close  to  his  eyes;  and  that  in  the 
day  his  sight  was  perfect,  was  as  manifest,  from  his  being  capable  of  reading 
the  smallest  print,  and  threading  the  finest  needle. 

The  first  day  that  Dr  Pye  saw  this  j)atieut,  he  found  his  eyes  perfectly  natural, 
but  some  time  after  he  observed  the  pupils,  during  one  of  the  nocturnal  paroxysms, 
to  be  enlarged  about  one-third  in  diameter.  After  nearly  two  months’  continu- 
ance of  the  disease,  it  began  to  be  less  regular  in  its  occurrence,  the  patient  retain- 
ing his  sight  for  a single  night  or  for  several  nights  together,  and  then  the  blind- 
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mess  recurring.  Dr  Pye  put  him  at  last  on  the  use  of  cinchona,  and  thought  it  sue- 
. jcssful  in  removing  the  complaint.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  patient, 
I'ivhile  taking  the  cinchona,  laboured  under  a spontaneous  diarrhoea,  in  consequence 
; 0f  which  he  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  His  sight  he  retained  from 
ihhe  first  day  after  using  the  medicine,  but  ten  days  after,  he  became  delirious,  and 
^deprived  of  hearing,  and,  in  five  days  more,  he  died. 2 

I have  quoted  this  case,  as  a good  example  of  night-blindness,  a 
ddisease  which  though  rare  in  this  country,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
c.'iion  in  warm  climates,  and  to  which  seamen  appear  to  be  particularly 
exposed. 

Symptoms.  The  first  attack  of  the  disease  generally  excites  great 
[ularm.  The  patient  is  busy  perhaps  at  his  occupation,  or  enjoy- 
i’.ng  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  when  suddenly  he  finds  his 
ssight  fail,  and  as  evening  advances  becomes  almost  completely  blind, 
rriie  medical  attendant  is  immediately  sent  for,  and  is  often  as  much 
nmazed,  and  little  less  alarmed  than  the  patient.  He  probably  finds 
tlhe  pupils  dilated,  but  no  vertigo,  pain,  nor  other  sign  indicative  of 
ainy  serious  affection  of  the  head.  He  perhaps  takes  away  blood, 
ojrders  some  purgative  medicine,  and  pronounces  a very  unfavour- 
Rible  prognosis.  To  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  the  patient  wakes  in 
the  morning  with  his  sight  perfectly  restored. 

But  again  on  the  approach  of  evening,  symptoms  are  perceived 
I'jf  returning  blindness.  Objects  appear  as  if  covered  by  a bluish  or 
.greyish  mist,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the  patient  is 
[>)bliged  to  grope  his  way  like  a blind  man.  Candles  are  brought, 
llf  he  perceives  that  they  are  present,  they  appear  as  if  glimmering 
t’dirough  a fog,  and  scarcely  ever  enable  him  to  see  with  distinctness, 
rriie  effect,  however,  of  artificial  light  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in 
iithis  disease.  Sometimes,  the  patient  has  recourse  to  a trial  of 
^^^arious  sorts  of  glasses,  but  without  avail. 

Night  after  night,  the  blindness  returns,  and  becomes  more  and 
rmore  complete.  For  a time,  the  restoration  to  vision  through  the 
1 lay  appears  to  be  tolerably  perfect,  but  at  length  the  sight  is  evi- 
I iently  weak  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  The  patient  is  affected 
with  photophobia,  and  becomes  near-sighted;  his  vision  is  more  and 
jiaiore  impaired;  and,  if  neglected  or  mistreated,  the  disease  ends  in 
i ncurable  amaurosis. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  incipient  cases  of  night-blindness,  that 
I he  patient,  though  unable  to  distinguish  even  large  objects  after 
^sunset  or  by  moonlight,  is  restored  to  a tolerable  degree  of  sight  by 
tdie  use  of  candle-light;  but  in  cases  fully  developed,  even  strong 
i.irtificial  illumination  is  unable  to  affect  in  any  degree  the  sunken 
'sensibility  of  the  retina. 

d'he  appearances  of  the  eyes  are  different  in  different  cases.  In 
ii-nany,  there  is  scarcely  any  change  from  the  appearances  of  perfect 
Health.  Generally,  however,  the  pupils  are  dilated  during  the 
attack,  and  do  not  contract  on  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  light  of  a 
' candle  or  of  the  moon.  In  some,  the  pupils  continue  dilated  even 
' luring  the  day;  in  others,  they  are  contracted,  and  evince  a painful 
irritability  on  exposure  to  strong  light.  If  the  patient  happens  to 
a 3 G 
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look  at  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  of  a tropical  sun,  or  a | 
strong  glaring  reflection  of  them,  as  from  the  sea,  pain  and  tern-  \ 
porary  blindness  are  induced,  from  which  he  recovers  by  closing 
his  eyes  for  a time,  and  retiring  into  the  shade.  , | 

Night-blindness  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  accompanied  , i 
by  any  constitutional  symptoms.  That  such  symptoms  are  occa- 
sionally  present,  is  evident  from  the  case  already  quoted,  and  that 
a variety  of  them  may  attend  in  other  instances,  will  appear  ex-  N 
tremely  probable  from  a consideration  of  the  remote  causes  of  the 
disease. 

Night-blindness  became  epidemic  in  two  battalions  of  the  1 9th 
Prussian  regiment  of  the  line,  quartered  at  Ehrenbreitstein  and 
Pfaffendorf,  in  July  and  August,  1834,  and  attacked,  in  all,  138 
soldiers.  When  the  disease  first  broke  out,  those  aflFected  were 
thought  to  be  malingering,  but  a close  examination  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  further  spreading  of  the  malady,  proved  the  incorrectness 
of  this  suspicion.  Those  who  suffered  were  unable  to  find  their 
muskets,  if  they  for  a moment  laid  them  out  of  their  hands  at  night, 
and  they  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  even  near 
objects  in  the  dark,  that  when  they  were  posted  as  sentinels,  they 
feared  to  pace  up  and  down,  lest  they  might  not  be  able  to  find 
their  sentry-box  again.  When  ordered  to  march  or  perform  any 
military  evolution  during  the  night,  they  were  constantly  stumbling, 
and  knocking  against  each  other,  in  a manner  that  could  be  account- 
ed for  only  by  a defect  of  vision.  In  none  did  the  general  health 
appear  in  the  least  deranged,  and  in  none  could  any  morbid  altera- 
tion be  detected  in  the  eye.  The  only  thing  complained  of  was  a *- 
dimness  of  vision,  as  the  twilight  of  evening  came  on,  and  which  ^ 
increased  as  the  night  advanced.  This  dimness  the  patients  com-  j 
pared  to  that  caused  by  a film  spread  over  the  eye.  j 

Surgeon-general  HUbner  investigated  this  singular  epidemic  with 
great  attention,  and  attributed  its  origin  to  the  following  causes : — 

1 . ITie  great  heat  of  the  summer.  2.  The  fatigue  experienced  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  frequent  ascent  of  the  steep  heights  of  Ehren- 
breitstein and  PfaflPendorf,  a fatigue  the  more  sensibly  felt  on  account 
of  their  being  all  natives  of  Posen,  a flat  and  level  country.  3.  • 
The  frequency  of  their  exercises  and  parades,  on  an  unshaded  and 
dazzling  sandy  soil,  where  also  they  w^ere  exposed  to  the  reflection 
of  the  sun’s  rays  from  the  surface  of  the  Rhine.  4.  The  extreme 
darkness  of  their  rooms,  which  rendered  their  eyes  more  sensible  5 
w'hen  they  went  out  on  duty,  or  for  jileasure.  The  second  and 
fourth  causes  w-ere  probably  the  most  efficient,  for  two  other  com- 
panies of  the  same  battalions,  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  valley 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  entirely  escaped  the  disease.  Their  barrack- 
rooms  were  large  and  well  lighted,  compared  with  the  small  dark  r 
apartments  in  the  fortifications,  W'here  the  companies  affected  with 
the  disease  were  lodged.  _ 1 

The  treatment  was  very  simple,  and  consisted  in  removing  those  | 
aflTected  to  an  hospital  in  other  quarters,  where  they  were  no  1 
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j 1 longer  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  in  the 
j iapplication  generally  and  topically  of  cooling  remedies,  ’calculat- 
j ted  to  diminish  congestion.  To  effect  this,  cold  lotions,  frequently 
[^applied,  low  diet,  and  rest,  were  sufficient.  In  the  space  of  four 
I vweeks  they  had  all  recovered,  and  were  enabled  to  resume  their  duty. 
I 'There  were  no  relapses,  a fact  accounted  for,  by  the  diminished 
i iintensity  of  the  exciting  causes  during  the  month  of  September.^ 

\ Prognosis,  The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  left  to  itself, 
Ijihas  been  found  to  vary  from  one  night  to  nine  months.  Its  general 
[llperiod  of  continuance  appears  to  be  from  two  to  three  months. 
ijiSometiraes  it  occurs  in  a chronic  form,  lasting  for  years,  or  for 
I'llife. 

Mr  Bampfield  states'*  that  of  more  than  a hundred  cases  of  idio- 
lipathic,  and  two  hundred  of  symptomatic  night-blindness,  which  had 
floccurred  in  his  practice,  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly 
iin  the  East  Indies,  all  perfectly  recovered.  Hence  he  infers  that, 
iunder  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  may  be  always  favourable. 

Europeans  who  have  once  been  affected  with  night-blindness,  in 
tihe  East  or  West  Indies,  are  particularly  liable  to"a  recurrence  of 
tlhe  disease,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a tropical  climate.  Those 
who  have  suffered  from  it  at  some  previous  time,  are  also  apt  to  be 
occasionally  attacked  with  dimness  of  sight  during  short  periods  for 
isome  nights  together,  or  with  merely  momentary  night-blindness. 

Proximate  Cause.  This  periodic  amaurosis  probably  depends  on 
«ome  peculiar  state  of  the  retina,  rendering  the  eye  insensible  except 
jl'-.o  light  of  a certain  degree  of  intensity  ; but  of  the  nature  of  that 

[peculiar  state  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  rational  hypothesis. 
(On  dissecting  the  eye  of  a deaf  and  dumb  person,  congenitally  af- 
ffected  with  nigh^blindness,  I saw  numerous  black  spots’  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  retina,  corresponding  much  to  the  description  "iven® 
ly  Walther,  of  the  appearances  found  by  him  in  the  eye  of  a man 
who  had  lost  his  sight  a year  before.  In  some  cases,  there  is  reason 
• o suspect  that  the  proximate  cause  does  not  affect  the  eye,  but  the 
sjrain. 

Remote  Causes.  1 . Incomplete  night-blindness  is  not  unfrequently 
: congenital. 


2.  Scarpa  is  of  opinion  that  night-blindness  is  most  frequently 
sympathetic  of  disorder  of  the  stomach.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
'.ongue  is  foul,  the  breath  foetid,  and  the  appetite  deficient. 

3.  Suppressed  perspiration,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  night- 
i’lir,  has  been  mentioned  as  a probable  cause. 

j 4.  Exposure  to  an  unusual  glare  of  light  has  been  known  to  in- 
i luce  nigbt-blindness,  even  in  this  country ; and  in  warm  climates, 
j his  cause  frequently  operates  in  its  production.  Fatigue  and  want 
tkf  sleep  appear  to  act  as  causes  among  the  Russian  peasantry,  at  a 
Reason  when  the  eye  is  exposed  with  little  intermission  to  the  con- 
‘ tant  action  of  the  light,  the  sun  in  the  end  of  June  and  durincr  Julv 
;ftheir  hay  harvest,) di]>ping  but  very  little  below  the  horizon,  and  that 
mly  for  a short  time.  Insolation,  and  in  particular  sleeping  with 
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tlie  face  or  heail  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  a very  strong 
light,  have  been  particularly  mentioned  as  causes. 

5.  A residence  on  board  ship  seems  of  itself  to  conduce  to  the 
disease. 

G.  Some  authors  have  considered  night-blindness  as  a symptom, 
or  as  a precursor  of  scurvy.  Subsistence  upon  sea-diet  perhaps 
favours  the  one,  as  it  certainly  induces  the  other. 

7.  It  is  a popular  notion  in  the  East  Indies,  that  the  eating  of  hot 
rice  brings  on  night-blindness. 

Treatment.  1.  If  there  are  signs  of  deranged  digestion,  an  emetic 
is  certainly  indicated;  after  which  the  bowels  are  to  be  cleared  out 
by  laxative  clysters,  and  the  use  of  purgatives. 

2.  The  Russian  peasants  are  said  to  cure  this  disease,  in  a week, 
or  14  days  at  most,  by  drinking  a decoction  or  infusion  of  the  cen- 
taurea  cyanus,  w'ithout  sweetening.  Probably  other  bitter  infusions 
might  answer  as  well. 

3.  A succession  of  blisters  to  the  temples,  tolerably  close  to  the 
external  canthus  of  the  eye,  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Mr 
Bamptield.  He  states  that  under  their  application,  the  retina 
appears  to  regain  its  sensibility,  in  the  same  gradual  manner  as  it 
had  been  deprived  of  it;  that  the  first  blister  commonly  enables  the 
patient  to  see  dimly  by  candle-light,  or  to  perceive  objects  without 
being  able  to  discriminate  what  they  are;  that  in  some  slight  cases, 
the  first  blister  eflTects  a cure;  that  the  second  blister  commonly  ena- 
bles the  patient  to  see  distinctly  by  candle-light,  perhaps  by  bright 
moon-light,  or  even  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or  that  the  disease 
intermits  for  short  periods  during  the  night;  and  that  a perfect  re- 
covery is  often  effected  by  the  second  blister.  When  this  does  not 
happen,  a third,  fourth,  or  fifth  is  to  be  applied;  and  if  the  disease 
still  continues  in  any  considerable  degree,  a perpetual  blister  is  to 
be  formed  on  each  temple,  and  maintained  till  a cure  is  accomplish- 
ed, which  generally  takes  place  within  a fortnight. 

4. '  If  the  night-blindness  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  scurvy,  the 
use  of  blisters  should  he  deferred,  until  the  scorbutic  disposition  is 
corrected,  by  proper  diet  and  medicines;  not  only  because  well- 
founded  apprehensions  ought  to  be  entertained  of  a scorbutic  ulcer 
forming  on  the  blistered  parts,  but  because  the  night-blindness 
gradually  yields,  as  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  proceeds.  Mr  Ramp- 
field,  however,  reckons,  that  about  a third  of  the  cases  of  scorbutic 
night-blindness  resist  tlie  antiscorbutic  regimen  and  remedies,  and 
require  to  be  treated  ultimately  as  idiopathic  cases. 

5.  A shade  should  be  worn  over  the  eyes,  both  during  the  treat- 
ment, and  for  some  time  after  the  cure,  to  defend  them  from  the 
painful  irritation  occasioned  by  exposure  to  vivid  lights. 

6.  The  eyes  ought  to  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  a-day  with 
cold  water. 

7.  Should  the  above  plan  of  treatment  not  prove  successful,  and 
if  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  disease  being  attended  with  any  ten- 
dency to  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  head,  cinchona  may  be  tried. 
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8.  Electricity,  as  a topical  stimulus  to  the  eye,  has  sometimes 
1 been  emj)loyed  with  success.  Also,  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  vapour 
i of  ammonia,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

9.  In  apoplectic  cases,  general  and  local  depletion  will  of  course 
(take  precedence  of  all  other  remedies. 

1 0.  A residence  on  shore,  and  a return  to  Europe,  are  to  be 
1 recommended  in  obstinate  cases  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  warm  lati- 
; tildes.  These  are  also  often  the  only  means  of  preventing  relapses, 
iin  those  who  have  already  repeatedly  suffered  from  night-blindness. 


* Nt/cialopia  of  some,  and  hemeralopia  of  others,  terms  which  it  were  better 
t altogether  to  avoid.  Nyctalopia  more  especially  has  been  used  to  signify  both 
tseeing  by  night,  and  night-blindness.  Sometimes  even  the  same  author  uses  the 
>word  in  both  these  opposite  meanings.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  a com- 
I pound  of  »t'|  and  merely,  or  of  »u|,  a privative,  and  ; and  a similar  doubt 
I hangs  over  hemeralopia, 

2 Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  i.  p.  Ill  ; London,  1763. 

3 Quoted  from  the  ^f*dicinische  Zeitung,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
) Chemical  Science,  Vol.  viii.  p.  123. 

* Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  v.  p.  47  ; London,  1814. 

3 Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  practischen  Medicin,  Vol.  i.  p.  41  ; 

Landsliut,  1810. 


SECTION  XI DAY-BLINDNESS.* 

Although  day-blindness  is  enumerated  by  all  systematic  authors 
ton  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  very  little  has  been  recorded  on  the 
: subject  from  actual  observation.  Scrofulous  intolerance  of  light, 
the  photophobia  of  the  albino,  or  the  blindness  of  the  captives  of 
Dionysius,  long  shut  up  in  the  dark  and  suddenly  brought  out  into 
the  glare  of  day,^  must  not  be  confounded  with  a periodical  amaurosis, 

I the  counterpart  of  that  which  we  have  last  considered.  Day-blind- 
ness is  mentioned  as  a symptom  both  of  mydriasis  and  myosis.  In  the 
' former  disease,  the  pupil  admits  too  much  light  to  enable  the  patient 
I (to  see  till  after  sunset.  In  the  latter,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil 
I is  supposed  to  relax  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  vision  in 
I this  way  to  improve.  On  the  same  principle,  the  patient  affected 
I with  incipient  cataract  sees  little  during  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
but  finds  his  sight  in  part  restored  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
which  takes  place  in  the  evening. 

Among  the  few  original  observations  tending  to  establish  the  fact 
I of  there  being  such  a disease  as  a periodic  amaurosis,  which  makes 
i its  attack  through  the  day,  and  departs  at  night,  may  be  quoted  the 
following  from  Kamazzini. 

“I  have  repeatedly  observed,”  says  he,  “among  our  country 
people,  and  especially  in  boys,  a thing  sufficiently  strange.  In 
March,  about  the  equinox,  boys  about  ten  years  of  age  were  affected 
I with  a great  degree  of  w-eakness  of  sight,  so  that  through  the  whole 
* day  they  saw  little  or  nothing,  and  wandered  about  the  fields  like 
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blind  people  ; but  when  night  came  they  saw  again  distinctly.  This 
affection  ceased  without  any  remedy,  and  by  the  middle  of  April, 
the  patients  were  completely  restored  to  sight.  I frequently  ob- 
served the  eyes  of  these  boys,  and  found  the  pupils  much  enlarged.”^ 
A gentleman  related  to  Dr  Guthrie  that  he  had  witnessed  the 
following  example  of  day-blindness.  Whilst  in  garrison  in  Landau, 
in  Alsace,  in  the  summer  of  1772,  two  hundred  men  of  the  regiment 
of  Picardie,  were  seized  with  a species  of  blindness  during  tbe 
meridian  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  could  not  see  their  way  when  it 
was  not  overcast,  insomuch  that  when  they  had  strolled  out  into 
the  fields  during  a cloudy  day,  if  the  sun  suddenly  shone  out,  they 
were  absolutely  obliged  to  be  led  by  their  companions  till  a cloud 
once  more  obscured  the  solar  light,  and  enabled  them  to  pursue 
their  course.'* 

These  instances  look  like  an  endemic  or  epidemic  day-blindness; 
but  are  evidently  too  vague  to  furnish  grounds  for  any  general 
conclusions. 

Baron  Larrey  has  recorded  a remarkable  case  of  sporadic  day- 
blindness,  occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  the  galley-slaves  at  Brest, 
who  had  for  thirty-three  years  been  shut  up  in  a subterraneous 
dungeon.  His  long  residence  in  darkness  had  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  organs  of  vision,  that  he  could  see  only  under  the  shade  of 
night,  and  was  completely  blind  during  the  day.® 

Another  case,  connected  with  a venereal  taint,  and  cured  by 
mercurial  frictions,  is  related  by  Mr  Isbell.® 

' Hemeralopia  of  some ; nyctalopia  of  others.  See  note  1 of  the  preceding' 
section. 

2 Galenus  de  Usu  Partium,  Lib.  x.  Cap.  3. 

3 De  Morbis  Artifieura,  cap.  xxxviii ; Opera,  p.  363  ; Londiui,  1718. 

^ Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries,  Vol.  xix.  p.  290  ; Edinburgh,  1795. 

* Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  Tome  i.  j).  6;  Paris,  1812. 

® Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  ix.  p.  269  ; Edinburgh,  1813. 


SECTION  XII. HEMIOPIA.* 

The  term  hemiopia  has  been  used  to  signify  a partial  blindness 
obscuring  about  a half  of  the  field  of  vision.  Very  frequently  it  is 
the  right  half,  or  the  left  half  of  all  objects,  which  appears  dark,  and 
that  whether  they  are  regarded  with  one  eye  only,  or  with  both.  In 
other  cases,  only  one  eye  is  affected.  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe, 
that  the  upper  or  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision  may  appear 
dark,  or  that  the  patient,  looking  directly  forwards,  may  see  tolerably 
well  within  a certain  angle,  but  nothing  to  either  side.  These  latter 
varieties  of  hemiojiia  are  less  common  than  that  in  which  the  right 
or  the  left  half  of  each  retina  appears  to  be  insensible  to  light,  but 
are  not  less  worthy  of  attention. 

It  would  appear  from  the  histories  of  hemiopia  on  record,  that  it 
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I apt  to  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  to  recur  at  considerable  inter- 
^ i.vals  of  time. 

i Dr  Wollaston,  a few  years  before  bis  death,  was  the  means  of 
If  lidirecting  considerable  attention  to  this  disease,  by  his  paper  On 
f '^Semi-decussation  of  the  Optic  Nerves,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
^ TTransactions.  He  had  been  twice  attacked  by  hemiopia,  and  had 
ooccasionally  met  with  it  in  others. 

« “ It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years,”  says  he,  “ since  I was  first 

\ [^attacked  with  the  peculiar  state  of  vision  to  which  I allude,  in  con- 
i frequence  of  violent  exercise  I had  taken  for  two  or  three  hours 
I iibefore.  I suddenly  found  that  I could  see  but  half  the  face  of  a 
I rniau  whom  I met ; and  it  was  the  same  with  respect  to  every  object 
I II  looked  at.  In  attempting  to  read  the  name  Johnson,  over  a door, 
( II  saw  only  son  ; the  commencement  of  the  name  being  wholly 

I oobliterated  to  my  view.  In  this  instance  the  loss  of  sight  was  to- 
I ward  my  left,  and  was  the  same  whether  I looked  with  the. right  eye 
I lor  the  left.  This  blindness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  amount  to 
I aabsolute  blackness,  but  was  a shaded  darkness  without  definite 
^ (Outline.  The  complaint  was  of  short  duration,  and  in  about  a 
(jquarter  of  an  hour  might  be  said  to  be  wholly  gone,  having  receded 
with  a gradual  motion  from  the  centre  of  vision  obliquely  upwards 
:towards  the  left. 

“ Since  this  defect  arose  from  over-fatigue,  a cause  common  to 
imany  other  nervous  afiections,  I saw  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
rreturn  of  it,  and  it  passed  away  without  any  need  of  remedy,  with- 
out any  farther  explanation,  and  without  my  drawing  any  usefnl  in- 
I ference  from  it. 

1 “It  is  now  about  15  months  since  a similar  affection  occurred 
! aagain  to  myself,  without  my  being  able  to  assign  any  cause  what- 
i L-ever,  or  to  connect  it  with  any  previous  or  subsequent  indisposition. 
! The  blindness  was  first  observed,  as  before,  in  looking  at  the  face 
! of  a person  I met,  whose  left  eye  was  to  my  sight  obliterated.  My 
; blindness  was  in  this  instance  the  reverse  of  the  former,  being  to 
! my  right  (instead  of  the  left)  of  the  spot  to  which  my  eyes  were 
i directed ; so  that  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  in  any  manner 
i connected  with  the  former  affection. 

I “ The  new  punctum  caecum  was  situated  alike  in  both  eyes,  and 
I at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees  from  the  centre ; for  when  any 
i object  was  viewed  at  the  distance  of  about  five  yards,  the  point  not 
i Jseen  was  about  ten  inches  distant  from  the  point  actually  looked  at. 
j “ On  this  occasion  the  affection,  after  having  lasted  with  little 
! alteration  for  about  20  minutes,  was  removed  suddenly  and  entirely 
i by  the  excitement  of  agreeable  news  respecting  the  safe  arrival  of  a 
I ' friend  from  a very  hazardous  enterprise.”* 

I In  consequence  of  reflecting  on  these  attacks  of  hemiopia.  Dr 
I Wollaston  was  led  to  adopt  the  following  hypothesis  regarding  the 
I i arrangement  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  hypothesis,  in  fact,  of  Sir 
•j  Isaac  Newton.® 

“ Since  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  eyes,”  says  he, 
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“sympathize  in  disease,  their  sympathy  is  evidently  from  structure, 
not  from  mere  habit  of  feelinff  together,  as  might  be  inferred,  if 
reference  were  had  to  the  recejdion  of  ordinary  im])ressions  alone. 
Any  two  corresponding  points  must  be  supplied  with  a pair  of  fda- 
ments  from  the  same  nerve,  and  the  seat  of  a disease  in  which  simi- 
lar parts  of  both  eyes  are  affected,  must  be  considered  as  situated  • 
at  a distance  from  the  eyes  at  some  place  in  the  course  of  the  nerves 
where  these  filaments  are  still  united,  and  probably  in  one  or  the 
other  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum, 

“ It  is  plain  that  the  cord,  which  comes  finally  to  either  eye  under 
the  name  of  optic  nerve,  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  por- 
tions, one  half  from  the  right  thalamus,  and  the  other  from  the  left 
thalamus  nervorum  opticorum.'* 

“ According  to  this  supposition,  decussation  will  take  place  only 
between  the  adjacent  halves  of  the  two  nerves.  That  portion  of 
nerve  which  proceeds  from  the  right  thalamus  to  the  right  side  of 
the  right  eye,  passes  to  its  destination  without  interference ; and  in 
a similar  manner  the  left  thalamus  will  supjdy  the  left  side  of  the 
left  eye  with  one  part  of  its  fibres  while  the  remaining  halves  of  both 
nerves  in  passing  over  to  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sides  must  inter- 
sect each  other,  either  with  or  without  intermixture  of  their  fibres. 

“ Now,  if  we  consider  rightly  the  facts  discovered  by  comparative 
anatomy  in  fishes,  we  shall  find  that  the  crossing  of  the  entire  nerves 
in  them  to  the  opposite  eyes,  is  in  perfect  conformity  to  this  view  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  human  optic  nerves.  The  relative  position 
of  the  eyes  to  each  other  in  the  sturgeon,  is  so  exactly  back  to  back, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  head,  that  they  can  hardly  see  the  same 
object,  they  can  have  no  points  which  generally  receive  the  same 
impressions  as  in  us  ; there  are  no  corresponding  points  of  vision 
requiring  to  be  supplied  with  fibres  from  the  same  7ierve.  The  eye 
which  sees  to  the  left  has  its  retina  solely  upon  its  right  side ; and 
this  is  supplied  with  an  optic  nerve  arising  wholly  from  the  right 
thalamus ; while  the  left  thalamus  sends  its  fibres  entirely  to  the  left 
side  of  the  right  eye  for  the  ])erception  of  objects  situated  on  the 
right.  In  this  animal  an  injury  to  the  left  thalamus  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occasion  entire  blindness  of  the  right  eye  alone,  and  want 
of  perception  of  objects  placed  on  that  side.  In  ourselves,  a similar 
injury  to  the  left  thalamus  would  occasion  blindness  (as  before)  to 
all  objects  situated  to  our  right,  owing  to  insensibility  of  the  left 
half  of  the  retina  of  both  eyes.” 

Having  thus  explained  his  hypothesis.  Dr  Wollaston  goes  on  to 
relate  the  following  additional  instance  of  heraiopia. 

“ A disorder”  says  he,  “that  has  occurred  within  my  own  know- 
ledge in  the  case  of  a friend,  seems  fully  to  confirm  this  reasoning, 
as  far  as  a single  instance  can  be  depended  upon.  After  he  had 
suffered  severe  pain  in  his  head  for  some  day's,  about  the  left  tem- 
ple, and  toward  the  back  of  the  left  eye,  his  vision  became  con- 
siderably impaired,  attended  with  other  symptoms  indicating  a slight 
compression  on  the  brain. 
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“ It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks  that  I saw 
him,  and  found  that,  in  addition  to  other  aftections  which  need  not 
here  be  enumerated,  he  laboured  under  a defect  of  sight  similar  to 
those  which  had  happened  to  myself  but  more  extensive,  and  it  has 
unfortunately  been  far  more  permanent.  In  this  case  the  blindness 
M'as  at  that  time,  and  still  is  entire,  with  reference  to  all  objects 
situated  to  the  ri^ht  of  his  centre  of  view'.  Fortunately,  the  field 
of  his  vision  is  sufficient  for  writing  perfectly.  He  sees  what  he 
writes,  and  the  pen  with  which  he  writes,  but  not  the  hand  that 
moves  the  pen.  This  affection  is,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  the 
same  in  both  eyes,  and  consists  in  an  insensibility  of  the  retina  on 
the  left  side  of  each  eye.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  some  effu- 
sion took  ])lace  at  the  time  of  the  original  pain  on  that  side  of  the 
head,  and  has  left  a permanent  compression  on  the  left  thalamus. 
This  partial  blindness  has  now  lasted  so  long  wdthout  sensible 
amendment,  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful  when  my  friend  may  re- 
cover the  complete  perception  of  objects  on  that  side  of  him.” 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  paper.  Dr  Wollaston  adds  the 
following  notice  of  another  case  of  this  disease. 

; “ One  of  my  friends”  says  he,  “ has  been  habitually  subject  to 

I it  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  w’henever  his  stomach  is  in  any 
i considerable  degree  deranged.  In  him  the  blindness  has  been  in- 
variably to  his  right  of  the  centre  of  vision,  and,  from  w'ant  of  due 
consideration,  had  been  considered  as  temporary  insensibility  of  the 
right  eye ; but  he  is  now  satisfied  that  this  is  not  really  the  case, 
but  that  both  eyes  have  been  similarly  affected  with  half-blindness. 
This  symptom  of  his  indigestion  usually  lasts  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  20  minutes,  and  then  subsides,  w'ithout  leaving  any  per- 
manent imperfection  of  sight.” 

Dr  Wollaston  died  about  four  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
paper,  from  wdiich  these  extracts  are  taken.  Whether  he  had  any 
third  attack  of  hemiopia,  I know  not ; but  in  the  account  which  has 
been  published  of  the  appearances  observed  on  inspecting  his  body, 
we  find  it  stated,  that  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  right  side  wms  of  an 
unusually  large  size,  and  that  on  making  a section  of  it,  little  or  no 
vestige  of  its  natural  substance  was  perceptible,  with  the  exception 
tof  a layer  of  medullary  substance  on  its  upper  part.  It  had  been 
• converted  into  a tumour,  as  large  as  a middle-sized  hen’s  egg,  to- 
wards the  circumference  of  a greyish  colour,  and  hardef  than  the 
brain  itself,  somewhat  of  a caseous  consistence,  but  in  the  centre  of 
i:a  brown  colour,  soft,  and  in  a half-dissolved  state.  ’Fliis  diseased 
T structure  was  not  confined  to  the  thalamus,  but  extended  to  the 
Pnieighbouring  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  right  o])tic 
n nerve,  where  it  passes  on  the  outside  of  the  thalamus,  was  of  a 
pi  brown  colour,  more  expanded,  and  softer  than  natural.® 

!i  The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that  between  this  state  of  the 
|i  brain,  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  hemiopia,  there  may  or  may 
i|inot  have  been  a connexion  ; for  there  were  two  distinct  attacks  of 
y the  disease,  at  the  interval  of  twenty  years,  each  attack  subsiding 
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entirely  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  the  first  attack  objects  to  Y 
the  left  appearing  dark,  and  in  the  second,  those  to  the  right.  We  ' / 
know  that  morbid  alterations  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  often  'i. 
j)roduce  periodic  diseases,  and  that  certain  additional  causes  of  ex- 
citement operating  upon  an  unsound  brain,  one  or  other  of  the  | 
functions  of  that  organ  are  for  a time  impeded,  till  the  new  cause  ' 
ceases  to  operate,  wlien  the  individual  immediaWjly  returns  to  his  ^ 
former  state  of  apparent  health.  5 ; 

The  following  remarks  have  occurred  to  me,  in  reflecting  on  Dr  ■ ‘ 
Wollaston’s  paper. 

1.  The  notion  of  a semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  had  not  h 
merely  been  entertained  by  several  distinguished  authors,®  before 
Dr  Wollaston,  but  had  in  some  measure  been  demonstrated  by  dis-  1 
section.'^  Even  the  idea  that  the  two  portions,  of  which  each  optic  | 
nerve  may  be  regarded  as  consisting,  remain  distinct,  after  they  * 
form  the  retina,  appears  to  belong  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  is  sup-  i 
ported,  however,  by  Dr  Wollaston,  by  an  argument  which  is  new,  \ 
and  probably  without  foundation;  namely,  that  any  two  correspond-  | 
ing  points  of  the  two  retinm  must  be  supplied  with  filaments  either  ^ 
from  the  right  or  from  the  left  optic  nerve,  and  that  upon  this  de-  ^ 
pends  their  correspondence.  Dr  Wollaston  appears  to  have  over-  Jp 
looked  the  fact,  that  as  the  optic  nerves  pass  through  the  sclerotica  | 
and  choroid  considerably  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  body  than  < 
the  centre  of  the  globe  of  each  eye,  the  two  optic  axes,  which,  if  any  ) 
two  points  deserve  to  be  considered  as  such,  are  surely  correspond-  1 
ing  points.  Mill  not  be  formed  by  filaments  from  the  same  nerve,  ! 
hut  from  opposite  nerves.  It  has  always  occurred  to  me  as  more  ^ 
probable,  that  the  two  portions,  of  M'hich  each  optic  nerve  consists,  i 
mingle  their  fibres,  and  then  expand  into  the  retina,  so  that  the 
membrane  in  each  eye  should  he  regarded  as  a plexus,  every  point 
of  which  contains  fibres  derived  from  each  side  of  the  brain. 

2.  It  is  not,  hoM'ever,  by  mere  reasoning  upon  a subject  like  this, 
that  wjc  can  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusion.  By  far  the  greater  ' 
part  of  the  mass  of  facts,  in  pathological  and  in  what  may  be  called  . 
experimental  anatomy,  toucliing  this  question,  go  to  prove,  that  . 
injuries  and  diseases  affecting  one  side  of  the  brain,  instead  of  v 
hemiopia  in  both  eyes,  produce  amaurosis  only  in  the  opposite  eye.®  ' 
The  fact,  also,  M'hich  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  ■ 
of  this  section,  that  we  meet  with  a horizontal  as  well  as  a perpendi-  v 
cular  hemiopia,  appears  scarcely  reconcileable  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr  Wollaston.  Not  so,  however,  that  other  variety  of  the  disease, 
in  which  objects  to  each  hand  appear  dark,  and  those  only  which 
are  placed  in  front  are  seen  distinctly ; for  were  any  tumour  or 
excrescence  to  press  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  chiasma  of  the  op* 
tic  nerves,  the  effect  would  be,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  semi- 
decussation, to  paralyze  the  inner  half  only  of  each  retina.  I 
had  under  my  care  a patient  with  amaurosis  of  the  inner  half  of 
each  retina,  attended  with  total  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  an 
imperfect  sense  of  taste.  He  presented  no  other  signs  of  cerebral 
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disease,  and  I thought  it  probable  that  the  imperfection  in  taste 
was  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  power  of  smell,  and  that  this,  along 
with  the  hemiopia,  was  owing  to  some  pressure  on  the  optic  nerves, 
immediately  anterior  to  their  union,  and  on  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Treatment.  Hemiopia,  being  merely  a peculiar  variety  of  amau- 
rosis, must  be  treated  on  similar  principles.  The  patient’s  consti- 
tution, whether  plethoric  or  debilitated,  the  state  of  his  digestive 
organs,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  as  headach, 
vertigo,  &c.  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  guide  us  in  the  choice 
of  remedies.® 


' From  9,imixus  half,  and  vision.  Visas  dvnidiatus. 

2 Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824  ; Part  i.  p.  224. 

3 Query  isth,  at  the  end  of  the  Opticks. 

^ The  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be,  not  in 
the  parts  called  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  as  Dr  Wollaston  appears  to  have 
believed,  but  in  the  corpora  (piadrigemina,  parts  analogous  to  the  optic  lobes  of 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 

* London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  iii.  p.  293 ; London,  1829. 

® Newton,  Vater,  Ackermann,  Vicq-d’Azyr,  Caldani,  Cuvier,  &c. 

Josephus  et  Carolus  Wenzel  de  Penitiori  Structura  Cerebri,  pp.  109,  333; 
Tab.  vi.  fig.  1 ; Tubingae,  1812. 

**  Serres,  An.atomie  Comparee  du  Cerveau,  Tome  i.  p.  331  ; Paris,  1827. 

® On  the  subject  of  hemiopia,  the  reader  may  consult  Arago,  Annales  dc 
Chimie,  Tome  xxvii.  p.  109.  Crawford,  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
Vol.  liii.  p.  48.  Pravaz,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  Tome  viii.  p.  59  ; 
Tome  ix.  p.  485. 


SECTION  XIII AMBLYOPIA,*  OR  WEAKNESS  OF  SIGHT. 

To  some  it  may  appear  improper,  to  say  any  thing  under  this 
head,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  specific  disease  to  which 
the  name  amblyopia  is  appropriated,  and  that  weakness  of  sight  is  a 
complaint  symptomatic  of  many  and  very  difterent  kinds  of  disease. 
The  oculist  will  find,  that  many  of  those  cases  which  come  before 
!him  under  the  name  of  weakness  of  sight,  have  existed  for  a long 
’ period,  and  withstood  a vai'iety  of  remedies,  because  they  have  never 
ibeen  carefully  investigated,  or  accurately  discriminated.  Lingering 
I ophthalmia,  perhaps  catarrhal,  perhaps  scrofulous,  chronic  iritis  or 
iretinitis,  photophobia,  nebulous  cornea,  incipient  cataract,  ophthal- 
imia  tarsi,  epiphora  from  disordered  stomach,  slight  blenorrhoea  of 
tthe  lacrymal  passages,  an  inverted  eyelash,  myopia,  presbyopia, 
iphotopsia,  muscaa  volitantes,  incipient  amaurosis,  and  many  other 
affections  of  the  organ  of  vision,  from  carelessness,  or  ignorance, 
are  often  set  down  as  weakness  of  sight.  Nay,  treatises  have  been 
'written  on  weakness  of  sight,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  what  is 
: merely  a symptom  of  many  and  various  diseases  has  been  gravelv 
I 'investigated;  modes  of  treatment  have  been  proposed  for  weaknes^s 
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of  sight,  and  empirical  cures  have  sometimes  happened,  etpially  sur- 
prising to  the  patient  and  the  practitioner. 

Amaurotic  amblyopia  is  a very  frequent  disease.  Among  other 
means  of  relief,  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  coloured  glasses. 
Those  of  a neutral  tint,  as  it  is  termed,  are  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

' From  a/iSx'vs  dull,  and  £4'  eye.  The  term  appears  to  be  employed  by  Hip- 
])ocrates,  to  signify  impaired  vision,  unattended  by  any  appearance  of  opacity  in 
the  eye. 


CHAPTER  XXIll. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FIFTH  NERVE,  AFFECTING  THE  ORGAN 

OF  VISION. 


SECTION  I NEURALGIA,  OR  TIC  UOULOUREUX,  OE  THE  FIFTH 

NERVE.  HEMICRANIA. 

§ 1 . Neuralgia. 

The  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
distributed  to  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  circuinorbital  region,  are  more 
frequently  the  seat  of  severe  pain  than  any  other  nerves  of  the  body. 
VVe  meet,  in  the  first  place,  with  cases,  in  which  these  nerves  are 
afl’ected  with  paroxysms  of  pain,  without  any  other  signs  of  disease 
being  present.  In  the  second  place,  these  nerves  are  affected  with 
pain,  when  the  sclerotica  and  iris  are  inflamed.  (See  pages  439, 
453.)  In  a third  set  of  cases,  the  teeth  are  decayed,  the  lenses 
glaucomatous,  the  external  vessels  of  the  eyes  varicose,  and  vision 
impaired.  In  a fourth  set,  there  is  a cicatrice  of  the  eyebrow,  or 
other  part,  marking  the  seat  of  an  injury  which  had  probably  im- 
plicated some  of  the  branches  of  the  fiftli  nerve.  In  a fifth  set,  there 
are  attendant  on  the  pain  of  the  nerves,  unequivocal  signs  of  organic 
disease  within  the  cranium.  To  the  first,  fourth,  fifth  of  these 

sets  of  cases,  the  names  neuralgia  and  tic  douloureux  are  generally 
applied.  The  second  and  third  sets,  are  commonly  accounted 
rheumatic,  or  arthritic. 

Varieties.  I am  disposed  to  admit  four  varieties  of  circumorbital 
neuralgia;  but  the  distinction  is  in  a considerable  degree  empirical. 

1.  We  have  simple  neuralgia,  felt  chiefly  as  if  in  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  fifth  pair,  affecting  individuals  in  every  other 
respect  perfectly  healthy  and  robust,  arising  apparently  from  the 
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influence  of  cold,  easily  curable  by  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  not  liable  to  return. 

2.  Remittent  or  intermittent  neuralgia  is  generally  more  extended 
and  more  severe  than  the  former,  it  comes  and  goes  at  irregular 
intervals  of  time,  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  constitution,  is 
more  under  the  influence  of  quina  than  of  iron,  but  is  difficult  per- 
manently to  cure. 

3.  Rheumatic  or  arthritic  neuralgia  affects  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  going  to  the  teeth,  long  before  it  attacks  the  orbital  branches 
of  the  same  nerve ; the  teeth  have  decayed,  and  many  of  them  have 
dropped  out ; the  patients  are,  in  general,  old  and  feeble,  and  have 
long  suflered  from  dyspepsia,  their  eyes  are  covered  with  those 
varicose  vessels,  which  some  of  the  German  ophthalmologists  have 
styled  vasa  abdominalia ; their  crystalline  lenses  have  become  yellow, 
and  their  retinae  ai*e  unsound.  Over  such  cases,  belladonna,  taken 
internally,  exercises  a surprising  control. 

4.  Some  neuralgiae  may  be  temporarily  allayed  by  opium,  but 
are  curable  by  no  means  yet  discovered,  neither  iron,  nor  quina,  nor 
belladonna.  The  painful  paroxysms  are  associated  with  a variety 
of  symptoms  indicative  of  serious  organic  changes  within  the  head, 
producing  pressure  on  other  nerves  as  well  as  irritation  of  the  fifth, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  visible  deformation  of  the  cranium. 
Every  disease  is  organic,  but  this  depends  on  organic  changes, 
which,  in  general,  are  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  cure. 

Symptoms.  In  the  commencement  of  neuralgia,  the  pain  occurs 
I oidy  momentarily,  and  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  the 
24  hours.  The  upper  eyelid,  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow,  the  nasal 
extremity  of  the  superciliary  arch,  or  the  temple,  is  its  most  frequent 
seat.  The  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower  lid,  the  cheek,  the  ball  of  the 
eve,  and  the  parts  behind  the  eye,  are  less  commonly  affected  in  in- 
cipient cases.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  pain  becomes  more 
violent,  but  still  continues  only  for  an  instant,  and  is  compared  by 
; some  patients  to  an  electric  shock.  Gradually  its  attacks  are  more 
frequently  repeated,  last  longer,  although  rarely  above  half  a minute, 
and  attain  a degree  of  overpowering  severity.  The  pain  is  almost 
always  referred  to  one  spot.  In  advanced  cases,  we  observe,  that 
■ during  a paroxysm,  the  eyebrow's  are  knit,  the  lids  firmly  closed,  the 
i angle  of  the  mouth  drawn  towards  the  ear,  the  jaws  pressed  together, 

. and  respiration  as  much  as  possible  suppressed.  The  muscles  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pain  are  sometimes  affected  with  a degree 
-of  quivering,  tremor,  or  slight  convulsion  ; but  this  is  not  an  invari- 
i able  symptom,  and  when  it  does  occur  seems  to  be  merely  an  effect 
(of  the  violence  of  the  pain.  The  pain  is  not  equally  violent  during 
1 the  whole  time  of  an  attack.  In  general,  it  increases  bv  degrees, 
.and  is  most  severe  a short  time  before  it  ceases.  This  disease  mav, 
in  some  cases,  be  said  to  be  continued;  but  in  general  it  is  remittent, 

. and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  completely  intermittent,  so  that  wdien- 
tever  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  feels  perfectly  free  from  uneasiness 
iin  the  part,  wdiich  but  an  instant  before  w’as  the  seat  of  excruciating 
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pain.  We  meet  with  cases,  however,  in  which  a degree  of  uneasiness  ^ 
still  continues,  althougli  the  agonizing  pain  is  gone.  In  long  con-  M 
tinued  cases,  the  parts  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  become  swoln  M 
from  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  so  exquisitely  tender  M 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  slightest  touch.  Facial  neuralgia  some-  ■ 
times  alternates  with  severe  nervous  pain  in  other  jiarts  of  the  body ; fl 
as,  in  the  leg.  In  other  cases,  it  alternates  with  ague. 

In  cases  originating  in  wounds,  a hard  cord  may  sometimes  be  a 
traced  along  the  forehead,  in  the  course  of  the  supraorbitary  nerve.  I 

The  symptoms  occasionally  attendant  on  neuralgia  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  indicative  of  serious  organic  changes  within  the  cranium,  ■ 
are  amaurosis,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  in-  I 
flammation  of  the  iris,  or,  at  least,  discoloration  of  the  iris  with  fl 
contracted  pupil,  easily  distinguishable  from  any  of  the  ophthalmiae,  ■ 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  with  onyx  ending  in  ulceration,  palsy  of  ■ 
the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  || 

and  deformity  of  the  bones  forming  the  back  and  roof  of  the  throat.  ■ 

The  inflammation  and  other  changes  of  the  eye  in  such  cases  re-  a 

semble  very  much  the  effects  produced  in  Magendie’s  experiment  of  I 

dividing  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  one  case  of  this  sort  which  n 

came  under  my  care,  the  uvula  was  drawn  entirely  to  one  side,  and 
a tumour  was  felt  behind  the  veil  of  the  palate,  which  1 regarded  as  ' 
perhaps  owing  to  a dilated  state  of  one  of  the  sphenoid  sinuses.  In 
such  cases,  the  patient  by  and  by  manifests  a stumbling  walk,  and 
a drawling  speech,  he  has  epileptic  fits,  his  intellect  becomes  de- 
ranged, and  at  last  a stroke  of  apoplexy  is  the  immediate  precursor 
of  death. 

Co7istitutional  symptoms.  It  is  only  in  confirmed  cases  that  any 
symptoms  of  this  kind  are  present.  When  the  disease  has  continu- 
ed for  a length  of  time  without  amelioration,  and  the  attacks  arc 
very  frequent,  the  patient  becomes  restless  and  melancholy,  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  incapable  of  occupation.  The 
appetite  for  food  fails,  digestion  is  impaired,  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, the  body  becomes  emaciated,  the  sexual  passion  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  patient  is  almost  totally  deprived  of  sleep.  In  some 
instances,  facial  neuralgia  is  accompanied  wdth  febrile  symptoms:  in 
others,  with  nervous  debility,  great  coldness  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  with  sluggish  pulse. 

Subjects.  No  age  is  exempt  from  circumocular  neuralgia.  Men 
are  more  frequently  affected  with  it  than  women.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  nervous  or  hypochondriac  that  are  most  exposed  to  it.  * 

Causes.  In  many  cases,  the  disease  appears  to  arise  from  excit-  { 
ing  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  ^ 
and  especially  continued  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air.  While  | 

causes  of  this  sort  give  origin  to  the  first  attacks,  we  observe  ta  >■ 

variety  of  occasional  circumstances  wdiich  operate  in  reproducing  the 
paroxysms ; as,  the  motions  of  the  face  in  speaking,  chewing,  or 
swallowing,  sinqde  touching  of  the  part,  the  shocks  which  tbe  body 
is  apt  to  undergo  in  walking  or  riding,  tlie  blowing  of  the  wind  over 
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I the  face,  the  sudden  opening  or  shutting  of  a door,  and  many  others. 

I'lie  paroxysms  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  day,  on  account 
( of  the  presence  of  many  more  exciting  causes,  than  during  the  night. 
The  complaint  is  much  aggravated  during  tlie  prevalence  of  easterly 
t or  north-easterly  winds. 

We  ai’e  unable  to  say  any  thing  certain  regarding  the  proximate 

• cause  of  simple  neuralgia. 

When  neuralgia  is  the  result  of  a wound,  there  is  reason  to  think 
I that  inflammation  of  the  nerve,  with  hypertrophy  and  induration, 
lhas  been  produced. 

When  there  are  paralytic  symptoms  along  with  neuralgia,  it  is 
] probable  that  pressure  on  the  third  and  fifth  pairs  exists  within  the 

• cranium,  from  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  or  of  the  cranium, 
^spiculaj  of  bone,  or  the  like.*  It  is  plain  that  neuralgia  does  not 

• constitute  the  original  disease,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  evil  does 
mot  reside  in  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  to  which  the  pain  is  re- 
Iferred.  By  investigating  the  history  of  the  patient’s  previous  health, 
'we  shall  find  reason,  in  some  cases,  to  suspect  syphilitic  nodes,  or 
:•  exostoses,  within  the  skidl ; and  in  every  case,  we  must  direct  our 
i 5 attention  not  merely  to  the  particular  symptoms  for  which  the 
!j patient  seeks  relief,  but  to  the  state  of  the  functions  generally.  If 
jtthe  explanation  of  the  symptoms  be  obscure,  we  must  watch,  with 
imore  than  ordinary  attention,  their  progress,  or  their  retrocession, 
milder  the  influence  of  the  remedies  w e prescribe. 

Treatment.  The  means  which  are  found  most  successful  appear 
To  have  been  discovered  solely  by  experience.  Although  some  of 
them  are  empirically  specific  also  in  intermittent  fever,  practitioners 
appear  to  have  had  recourse  to  them  in  neuralgia,  without  any  re- 
Terence  to  their  power  over  ague. 

1.  It  is  proper  to  attend  carefully  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s 
istomach  and  bowels.  Dr  Vaidy  has  recorded  a striking  case, 
(cured  by  the  emetic  and  purgative  effect  of  three  grains  of  tartrate 
of  antimony.  On  purging  with  calomel  at  bed-time,  followed  next 
•morning  by  salts  and  senna,  or  compound  powder  of  jalap,  copious 
dark  stools  are  generally  evacuated,  followed  by  much  relief. 

2.  We  are  highly  imiebted  to  Mr  Hutchinson,  of  Southwell,  for 
tthe  introduction  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  as  a remedy 
in  neuralgia.  I have  used  it  in  a variety  of  cases,  both  simple  and 
(complicated.  In  the  former  it  has  always  proved  successful.  In 
{painful  affections  of  the  circumorbital  region,  accompanying  glau- 
I'Coma  and  amaurosis,  1 have  also  found  it  serviceable.  In  cases  ap- 
i parently  connected  with  serious  organic  changes  within  the  cranium, 

' it  has  not  appeared  to  be  productive  of  any  effect. 

As  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  is  perfectly  innocuous,  we 
iimay  commence  with  a large  dose.  I generally  order  a drachm 
t (every  hour,  in  a wine-glassful  of  water.  Mr  Hutchinson  mentions 
I;  a case  in  which  half  a drachm  three  times  a-day  produced  little 
i;  perceptible  benefit;  he  increased  the  dose  to  a drachm  twice  a-dav, 
i w'hen,  after  three  days,  a very  sensible  abatement  of  the  number 
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and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  was  observed;  he  again  increased  the 
dose  to  four  scruples  twice  a-day,  in  which  the  patient  persevered 
regularly  for  ten  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  wliicli  time,  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  the  disease  remained.  He  gives  several  other 
cases,  in  which  little  or  no  effect  was  produced  by  smaller  doses 
than  four  scruples  twice  a-day.  Mr  Hutchinson’s  pamphlet  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal.^ 

3.  When  carbonate  of  iron  fails,  I am  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quina.  Five  or  six  grains  require  to  be 
given  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener.  This  medicine  proves  most  effica- 
cious in  intermittent  cases.^  I have  known  the  daily  dose  of  24 
grains,  repeated  for  a few  days,  cure  the  disease,  where  both  iron 
and  belladonna  had  failed. 

4.  Another  remedy  of  great  utility  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease is  belladonna,  the  suggestion  of  which  we  owe  to  Mr  Bailey, 
of  Harwich.  It  is  a medicine  of  so  much  activity,  that  it  must  be 
given  with  a cautious  hand.  The  form  which  1 have  occasionally 
adopted  for  internal,  as  well  as  frequently  for  external  use,  is  a vinous 
tincture,  jmepared  by  macerating,  for  four  days,  one  ounce  of  the 
extract  in  one  pint  of  white  wine.  Of  this,  as  a dose,  I begin  with 
five  drops  thrice  a-day,  increasing  gradually  to  15  drops.  Besides 
soothing,  and  in  many  cases,  removing  entirely  the  neuralgia,  the 
use  of  this  medicine  induces  a very  peculiar  sense  of  thirst  and  con- 
striction in  the  throat;  and  in  larger  doses,  brings  on  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  temporary  blindness,  vertigo,  and 
a highly  distressing  feeling  of  weakness  and  sinking. 

The  cases  related  by  Mr  Bailey*  are  extremely  interesting.  He 
ventures  on  two  or  even  three  grains  of  the  extract  at  once,  and 
apjjears  to  have  been  led  to  this  mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  patients  to  continue  smaller  doses 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  consequence  of  its  unj)leasant  effects, 
while  many  were  completely  and  permanently  relieved  by  a single 
large  dose.  I have  found  helladonna  useful  in  almost  every  variety 
of  neuralgia ; but  of  late  I have  prescribed  it  less  frequently  than  I 
once  did,  in  consequence  of  finding  so  much  good  ])roduced  by  the 
precipitated  carbonate  of  iron. 

5.  Although  in  many  instances,  any  degree  of  affection  of  the 
mouth,  from  mercury,  is  found  rather  to  aggravate  the  symptoms 
of  neuralgia,  yet  calomel  and  opium  have  been  recommended,  and 
have  occasionally  proved  useful.  When  the  disease  depends  on 
thickening  of  the  bones  or  membranes  of  the  cranium,  calomel  and 
opium  are  more  likely  to  do  good  than  any  other  remedy.  In  a case, 
attended  with  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  which  arose  without  any 
active  inflammation,  and  apparently  merely  as  a consequence  of  the 
diseased  state  of  the  fifth  nerve,  I found  calomel  and  opium  internally, 
and  the  lunar  caustic  solution  externally,  successful  in  procuring 
the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer.  I have  also  known  the  pain  sub- 
dued by  salivation. 

C.  Arsenic,  combined  generally  with  opium,  has  often  been  tried 
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iin  this  disease;  and  numerous  instances  of  its  efficacy  have  been 
rrecorded.® 

7.  'Narcotics  of  every  sort  have  been^used  in  neuralgia,  both  in- 
tternally  and  externally. 

Temporary  relief  is  generally  obtained  from  preparations  of 
topium.  Sir  Henry  Halford  notices  a case,  however,  in  which  opiates 
^ave  relief  only  at  night,  but  failed  in  the  largest  doses  in  the  day- 
ttime. 

Mr  Lawrence  states,®  that  of  all  the  narcotics,  the  only  one  on 
which  he  has  any  reliance  is  coniiim.  Given  largely,  and  at  short 
iintervals,  so  as  to  produce  some  of  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  nervous 
ssystem,  be  has  known  it  put  a stop  to  the  paroxysms,  and  for  such 
;a  length  of  time  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  cured 
!the  disease.  In  some  instances,  he  states,  where  persons  remained 
well  for  several  months,  and  even,  in  one  case,  for  more  than  a year 
aafter  the  use  of  the  conium,  although  the  pains  again  returned,  yet 
tthe  agony  was  considerably  controlled  by  this  medicine. 

An  extract  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium  in  doses  of  half  a grain, 
ttwo  hours  before  the  paroxysm,  appears  to  have  succeeded,  even  in 
ceases  where  sulphate  of  quina,  and  other  remedies  had  failed.^ 

Narcotic  plaisters  sometimes  serve  to  moderate  the  pain.  They 
aare  made  with  opium,  conium,  belladonna,  and  the  like.  Dr  John- 
s-3on  recommends®  one  composed  of  soap  cerate,  extract  of  belladonna, 
and  acetate  of  lead. 

Ansiaiix  relates®  two  cases,  in  which  a cure  was  effected  by  the 
('daily  application  of  acetate  of  morphia  to  a small  blistered  surface, 
mear  the  seat  of  the  pain. 

8.  Leeches  over  or  near  the  spot  have  sometimes  proved 
useful.’® 

9.  Blisters  do  good.  They  may  be  raised  by  placing  over  the 
Dart,  the  lid  of  a pill-box,  containing  a bit  of  lint,  moistened  with 
L'joncentratcd  aqua  ammoniae.  A tartar  emetic  plaister  has  been 
icnown  to  prove  efficacious,  by  causing  pustules  and  ulcers  over  the 

Ioained  part. 

10.  In  the  incurable  cases,  depending  on  organic  changes  within 
l.he  cranium,  palliatives  must  be  employed.  A local  vapour  bath, 
jxternal  applications  of  conium,  or  belladonna,  stimulating  liniments 
' :ombined  with  laudanum,  blisters,  and  moxa,  afford  temporary  relief. 
Sometimes  these  even  remove  the  }>ain  permanently,  although  the 
Blisease  on  which  the  pain  depended  is  slowly  advancing.  Pressure 
n the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  though  it  often  excites,  is  some- 
imes  found  to  relieve,  attacks  of  neuralgia.  Friction  with  tar  on 
'he  pained  part,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  found  useful.” 

1 1.  The  division  of  the  affected  nerves,  as  they  make  their  exit 
from  the  orbit,  a remedy  which,  until  these  few  years,  was  generally 
Mad  recourse  to,  is  now  laid  aside,  the  benefit  derived,  in  some 
Instances,  from  that  operation,  having  proved  only  temporary.’* 
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§ 2.  Ilemicrania, 

Nearly  allied  to  neuralgia,  is  a painful  affection  wliicli  sometimes 
extends  to  the  forehead  and  face,  and  especially  to  the  orbit  and 
eyeball,  assumes  more  or  less  of  an  intermittent  form,  and  receives 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  generally  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  head,  the  name  of  hemicrania.  An  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
chiefly  sclerotic,  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  the  ophthalmia;,  sometimes  attends  this  disease.  The  iris  is 
occasionally  discoloured,  and  the  pu])il  irregularly  expanded  or  con- 
tracted; but  there  is  no  effusion  of  lymph.  Vision  is  somewhat 
dim. 

The  disease  is  often  connected  with  a hysteric  diathesis.  It  is 
frequently  an  attendant  on  pregnancy,  or  occurs  during  the  debility 
brought  on  by  suckling.  Its  intermittent  character  is  sometimes  to 
be  traced  to  a connexion  with  causes  on  which  ague  depends. 

The  remedies  most  efficacious  are  such  as  afford  relief  in  genuine 
intermittents.  Frequently,  wdien  bark  fails,  the  arsenical  solution 
is  found  to  act  most  favourably;  and  1 have  known  several  cases  i 
completely  cured  by  the  use  of  sarsaparilla.  i 

“ In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind”  observes  Dr  Bright,'* 
“it  is  occasionally  impossible  not  to  feel  anxious,  lest  some  more  I 
fixed  disease  should  be  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms,  more  parti- 
cularly if  other  circumstances,  as  sickness,  giddiness,  or  loss  of 
power  or  sensation,  should  casually  occur.  But  while  we  carefully 
watch  every  new  symptom,  we  must  not  be  induced  too  easily  to 
relinquish  our  remedy,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  several  days 
elapse  before  any  improvement  is  manifest.” 

This  last  remark  applies,  whatever  be  the  remedy  we  have 
selected. 


’ See  Halford’s  Essays  and  Orations,  p.  39  ; London,  1831. 

2 Cases  of  Neuralgia  Spasmodica,  commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux,  success- 
fully treated ; London,  1822. 

3 Van  Swieten,  Commentaria  in  Boerhaavii  Aphorismos,  Tom.  ii.  § 737. 

* Observations  relative  to  the  Use  of  Belladonna  in  Painful  Disorders  of  the 
Head  and  Face  ; London,  1818. 

5 Griife  und  Walther’s  Journal  der  Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkundc,  Vol.  iv.^ 
p.  676  ; Berlin,  1822.  Collections  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  ol 
C.  H.  Parry,  M.D;  Vol.  i.  p.  360;  London,  1825.  i 

® Lectures  on  Surgerj’’,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  vi.  p.  647 ; London,  i 

1830.  . . 

t Journal  Complementaire  du  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  lome  vni-  ^ 

p.  182  ; Paris,  1820. 

8 Medico-chirurgical  Review,  January  1837,  p.  235. 

® Clinique  Chirurgicale,  p.  306  ; Li^e,  1829. 

10  See  Vaidy,  in  Journal  Comideinentairc  du  Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
Tome  viii.  ]i.  180  ; Paris,  1820. 

” See  Colville,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  x.  p.  ; ; 
Edinburgh,  1814.  , , . o-  i 

•2  On  Neuralgia,  consult  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body,  by  ivr  Charles 
Bell,  Ap])endix,  p.  109  ; London,  1830.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  ot 
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‘lie  Teeth,  by  Thomas  Bell,  p.  309  ; London,  1829.  Essay  on  the  Remittent 
Diseases,  by  John  Macculloch,  M.D  ; Vol.  ii.  p.  I ; London, 

; 13  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  Vol.  ii.  p.  508  ; London,  1831. 


SECTION  II.- 


-ANESTTIKSIA  OF  THE  PART.S  SUPPLIED  BY  THE 
FIFTH  NERVE. 


Syynptoms.  When  disease  within  the  cranium  affects  principally 
, be  fifth  nerve,  a train  of  symptoms  is  produced,  similar  to  the 
ihanges  which  have  been  observed  to  follow  the  division  of  its  trunk 
Cii  experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  Besides  anaesthesia  of  the 
I RSin  of  the  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva,  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and 
I ‘ther  parts  supplied  with  common  sensibility  by  the  fifth  pair,  and 
|DSs  of  taste  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue,  inflammation 
ff  the  eye  takes  place,  ending  in  ulceration  and  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
md  the  retina  becomes  more  or  less  amaurotic.  There  is  o-enerally 
)iss  of  power  in  the  masseter  and  buccinator,  showing  that  the 
! iiuscular  root  is  involved  as  well  as  the  sensitive.  Severe  neurahna 
1 ometiraes  precedes  anaesthesia,  alternates  with  it,  or  even  accom- 
I sanies  it ; so  that  though  the  parts  affected  are  insensible  to  external 
pressions,  such  as  pricking  or  scratching,  they  communicate  to 
-le  sensonum  acute  feelings  of  pain,  arising  from  internal  morbid 
manges  affecting  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  From  the  third  pair 
-ing  often  involved  in  the  diseased  state  of  the  brain  or  its  cover- 
igs,  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  levator  of  the 
Dper  lid,  are  apt  to  be  at  the  same  time  affected  with  paralysis 
I a patient  shown  by  M.  Montault^  at  Magendie’s  lectures,  the  eye 
iias  turned  inwards  in  consequence  of  palsy  of  the  abductor.  So 
’^i»mplete  was  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  conjunctiva,  in  this  instance, 
i-at  the  patient  could  seize  his  eye  with  his  fingers,  and  turn  it  out- 
aards,  without  winking,  without  suffering  any  pain,  and  even  with- 
-it feeling  that  the  eye  was  touched. 

The  various  symptoms,  now  mentioned,  follow  each  other,  some- 
iines  in  one  order,  sometimes  in  another.  In  some  cases  the*  amau- 
-sis,  in  others  the  neuralgia,  and  in  others  the  anaesthesia,  is  the  com- 
.mint  which  attracts  most  attention;  sometimes  the  disease  is  looked 
lion  as  merely  an  obstinate  ophthalmia,  and  in  other  instances  it  is 
':nsidered  as  a paralysis. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  Scrofulous  and  other  tumours  pressing 
the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  rainollissement  of  part  of  the  brain 
duration,  ramollissenient,  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  are  the  chancres 
lich  ha\  e heen  detected  on  dissection,  in  cases  of  anaesthesia 
iCases.  Numerous  cases  of  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  supplied  bv 
hc-3  fifth  nerve  are  recorded. ^ ^ ^ 

‘^1-— L-  A.  a healthy  girl  about  20,  came  under  the  care  of  Sir  Charles 
m October  1822.  Seven  years  before  that  period,  she  had  deceived  a blow 
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with  a stick  on  the  right  eye,  after  whicli  slie  thouglit  that  the  sight  was  never  so 
good.  Tlie  dimness  had  increased,  but  she  could  still  distinguish  small  objects 
till  June  1822.  At  that  time,  she  became  affected  with  ))ain  in  the  right  ear, 
deafness,  and  a discharge  from  the  car  ; she  also  suffered  irom  severe  headachs, 
affecting  only  the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  soon  after,  lost  the  sight  of  the  right 
eye  altogether.  She  felt  a dull  pain  at  the  internal  canthus,  which  seldom  abated, 
and  at  times  there  was  a copious  flow  of  tears.  The  motion  of  the  iris  remained 
perfect.  Things  continued  in  this  state  for  about  two  months,  when  the  pain  and 
discharge  from  the  ear  ceased,  and  in  a few  days  more  the  surface  of  the  eye  be- 
came perfectly  insensible  to  the  touch.  This  loss  of  feeling  extended  to  the  lin- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  to  the  skin  covering  them,  and  to  the  skin  of  the  cheek  and 
forehead  for  about  an  inch  round  the  eye  ; it  did  not  go  beyond  the  middle  line 
of  the  face.  When  she  told  Sir  Charles  that  her  eye  was  dead,  as  she  expressed 
it,  he  drew  his  finger  over  its  surface,  and  so  far  was  this  from  giving  her  pain,  . 
that  she  assured  him  she  could  not  feel  that  he  was  touching  it  at  all.  The  eye-  ■ 
lids  made  no  effort  to  close  while  he  was  doing  this,  but  the  conjunctiva  appeared 
sensible  to  the  stimulus,  as  a number  of  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  eye  became  : 
immediately  injected  with  blood. 

At  this  time,  a perpetual  blister  was  applied  behind  the  ear,  and  two  grains  of  « 
calomel  given  night  and  morning,  with  a view  of  affecting  her  mouth.  After  a ■. 
few  days,  however,  the  pain  in  the  car  and  deafness  increased,  but  with  scarcely 
any  discharge  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  and  surrounding 
skin  returned.  The  sight  appeared  totally  gone.  Partial  headachs  continued, 
and  at  times  the  patient  felt  pain  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye.  She  had  always 
a perfect  command  over  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  and  there  was  no 
affection  whatever  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

On  the  25th  October,  she  had  a violent  hysteric  fit,  followed  by  general  head- 
ach.  The  latter  subsided  after  venesection,  a cold  embrocation  to  the  vertex,  a + 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  free  purging.  Apprehensive  lest  organic;  ‘ 
disease  might  be  extending  itself  in  the  head.  Sir  Charles  kept  her  confined  tot 
bed  and  on  the  lowest  regimen,  and  purged  her  daily.  j , 

On  the  2d  November,  she  said  she  had  felt  all  night  as  if  there  was  sand  in' 
the  blind  eye,  and  that  sometimes  sparks  of  fire  seemed  to  ])ass  through  it.  There  - 
was  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  On  the  3d,  when  she  awoke,  these;' 
sensations  were  gone,  but  she  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  her  sight  w:is.' , 
restored.  When  the  left  eye  was  closed,  she  could  see  large  objects  very  dis-^"^ 
tinctly  with  the  right,  but  could  not  read  or  discern  any  thing  very  small. 

On  the  4th,  she  could  read  small  print,  and  the  sight,  although  not  quite  so 
good  as  in  the  left  eye,  soon  became  pretty  much  as  it  had  been  immediately  altei 
the  injury. 

The  blow  on  the  eye  had  ])robably  produced  only  a predisposition  to  disease. 
The  gradual  manner  in  which  the  sight  was  lost,  and  its  sudden  recovery  when 
her  system  was  reduced  by  severe  evacuation,  point  out  the  connexion  of  her^ 
complaint  with  an  increasing  fulness  of  habit.  The  only  nerves  affected  appear- 
ed to  have  been  the  optic,  and  at  one  time  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.^ 

Case  282. — A patient,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Alison,  was  affected  with  loss  of^: 
common  sensation  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  left  nostril,  and  left  side  of 
tongue,  with  insensibility  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  occasional  bloody  disebargejp 
from  the  left  nostril  ; and  was  liable  to  attacks  of  pain,  occasionally  accompanied f ' 
with  fever,  during  which  the  ])ain  was  chiefly  referred  to  the  insensible  j)arts. 
There  were  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  left  eye,  with  dimness  of  the^ 
cornea,  which  were  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  the  usual  antii)hlogistic  means; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months,  a line  formed  round  the  base  of  the  cornea,  which 
at  length  sloughed  out,  and  the  contents  of  the  eye  were  entirely  discharged. 
The  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  jaw  were  paralytic,  and  felt  quite  flaccid  when 
the  patient  chewed  or  clenched  the  jaws,  but  the  motion  ot  the  muscles  ol  tlie 
cheek  was  unimpaired.  After  the  destruction  of  the  eye,  the  paralytic  symptoms 
remained  stationary  for  a year  or  more,  there  was  then  a violent  return  ol  nead- 
ach,  with  fever,  and  death  in  a state  of  coma,  after  an  illness  of  a fortnight. 

On  inspection,  there  was  found  considerable  ramollisseinent  ot  some  ot  tne 
central  part  of  the  brain.  The  fifth  nerve  of  the  left  side,  on  being  traced  back- 
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wards  from  the  ganglion,  was  found  close  to  the  ganglion  to  be  of  a very  dense 
iitexture,  but  beyond  this  it  was  much  %vasted,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  tuber 
aannulare,  nothing  but  the  membranes  seemed  to  remain.* 

Case  283. — A young  man,  an  epileptic  in  the  hospital  La  Pilie,  died  on  the 
112th  of  August  1824,  after  having  been  under  the  care  of  M.  Serres,  for  ten  or 
(eleven  months. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  he  complained,  in  addition  to  his 
repileptic  seizures,  of  slight  inflammation  of  the  right  eye.  The  inflammation  in« 
(•creased,  the  cornea  became  o|)aqne,  and  sight,  at  first  disordered,  was  ultimately 
Host  by  this  cause.  The  organs  of  sense,  on  the  right  side,  became  successively 
(ideprived  of  their  natural  powers.  This  took  place  in  June  1824.  The  right  eye, 
eeyelids,  nostril,  and  half  of  the  tongue,  were  deprived  of  sensation,  while  the 
ssame  parts  on  the  left  side  possessed  it  perfectly.  Shortly  after,  the  disease  was 
aaggravated  by  a scorbutic  aifection,  which  first  manifested  itself  on  the  right  side 
ix)f  both  maxillffi,  on  this  side  laying  the  teeth  bare  by  an  affection  of  the  gums. 
!In  the  advanced  stage  of  this  disease,  complete  deafness  took  place  on  the  right 
5side. 

On  dissection,  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  right  side  was  found  to 
Ibe  swoln,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  less  vascular  than  usual ; and  the  nerve,  where 
iit  seems  inserted  into  the  pons  Varolii,  was  changed  into  a yellow  gelatinous  sub- 
bStance,  like  the  ganglion,  which  substance  transmitted  small  processes  into  the 
fljons.  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  insertion  of  the  nerve.  The  muscular 
ibranches  of  the  affected  nerve  were  unaltered,  and  the  action  of  mastication  had 
(never  been  disturbed.* 


' Journal  Hebdomadaire  des  progrfis  des  Sciences  Medicales,  Tome  i.  p.  368; 
1 Paris,  1836. 

2 Bell’s  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body,  Appendix,  pp.  xxiii.  Ixxvii, 
Hxxx,  xcii,  cv ; London,  1830.  Stanley,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  i.  p. 
5631  ; London,  1828.  Montault,  in  Journal  Generale  de  Mcdecine,  Avril,  1829. 
(Carron  du  Villards,  in  Journal  Complementaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  Vol.  xliv. 
(p.  13.  Burton,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  366  ; London,  1835. 

* Op.  Git.  Appendix,  p.  c ; London,  1830. 

* Abercrombie’s  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the 
IBrain,  p.  447  ; Edinburgh,  1829. 

* Serres,  Anatomie  Comparee  du  Cerveau,  Tome  ii.  p.  67 ; Paris,  1827. 
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AMAUROSIS. 


>SECTION  I GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  AMAUROSIS  ; ITS  DEFINITION, 

SEATS,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  STAGES  AND  DEGREES,  DIAGNOSIS, 
; PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

I II.  Definition.  By  amaurosis^  is  meant  obscurity  of  vision,  depend- 
1 iing  on  a morbid  condition  of  one  or  several  of  the  nervous  parts, 
■which  assist  in  forming  the  optic  apparatus.  It  is  a disease,  there- 
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fore,  arising  from  causes  entirely  different  from  those  wliich  prevent 
the  rays  of  light  from  entering  or  passing  through  the  eye. 

If  the  retina  be  incapable  of  receiving  with  correctness  impres- 
sions of  external  objects  through  the  medium  of  light,  if  the  optic 
nerve  he  unable  to  convey  to  the  sensoriura  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  retina,  or  if  the  brain  be  incapable  of  receiving  the  im- 
pressions conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve,  the  individual  must  be 
affected  with  an  obscurity  in  vision,  or  sulFer  a total  deprivation  of  . 
sight,  according  to  the  degree  of  inability  in  these  several  parts  to 
execute  their  functions.  Even  when  he  goes  no  farther  than  this,  . 
the  pathologist  must  see  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  different 
cases  of  amaurosis,  according  as  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  i- 
brain,  is  the  part  first  and  jmincipally  affected. 

There  is  a previous  cpiestion,  however,  which  ought  to  be  settled 
in  all  cases  of  impaired  or  destroyed  vision,  but  which  is  too  often 
overlooked;  viz.  Is  there  sufficient  cause  for  the  symptoms  in  those 
parts  of  the  eye  which  lie  in  juxtaposition  with  the  retina,  namely 
the  vitreous  humour  and  the  choroid,  independently  of  any  primary 
affection  of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain  ? Let  the  oculist 
attend  to  this,  and  not  wander  into  a field  of  uncertainty,  such  as 
encephalic  diseases  but  too  often  prove,  when,  perhaps,  a sufficient 
explanation  of  the  symptoms  lies  open  to  him  in  the  state  of  the 
eyeball  itself.  It  will  be  evident,  on  the  slightest  consideration, 
how  necessary  it  is  to  distinguish  glaucoma  from  amaurosis,  were  | 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  patient  may  be  saved  from  the 
pain  and  other  bad  effects  of  remedies  which  can  be  of  no  service,  , 
but  on  the  contrary  may  injure  his  constitution,  and  must  at  all  - 
events  disappoint  his  hopes.  i ' 

II.  Seats.  In  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  our  falling  into  false  \ ' 
notions  regarding  the  seats  of  amaurosis,  it  may  be  proper  to  recall  ^ 
to  mind  the  following  anatomical  and  physiological  facts. 

1.  The  optic  nerves  originate,  a little  behind  the  middle  of  the  f 
cerebral  mass,  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina ; and  are,  therefore,  j. 
in  communication  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  broad  slip  of  medullary  substance  by  which  the  nerve  on  each  ^ 
side  seems  to  commence,  turns  round  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  ^ 
mass  commonly  called  the  thalamus  and  adheres  to  it,  crosses  and  v 
adheres  to  the  crus  cerebri,  attaches  itself  to  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum,  becomes  intimately  connected  with  the  ffoor  of  the  third 
ventricle  formed  by  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  unites  with  its  fellow- 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side. 

2.  Numerous  cases  on  record,  in  which  atrophy  of  one  of  the 
optic  nerves  has  been  traced  from  a diseased  eye  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  brain,  fully  establish  the  fact  of  at  least  a partial  decus- 
sation of  the  optic  nerves. The  outermost  fibres  of  each  nerve 
appear  to  continue  their  course  toward  the  orbits  without  crossing ; 
probably  the  innermost  fibres  pass  from  tbe  one  side  to  the  other. 

3.  There  is  no  proportion,  and  but  slight  connexion,  between  the 
optic  thalami  and  the  nerves  of  vision.  In  tho  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
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A&c.  the  optic  nerves  are  as  large  as  in  man,  but  the  thalami  in  man 
are  much  larger  than  in  those  animals.  On  examining  the  struc- 
tture  of  the  thalamus,  a merely  superficial  layer  of  it  is  found  to  be 
aittached  to  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  whole  of  its  interior  fibres 
liliverge  backwards  into  the  cerebral  convolutions.  When  the  optic 
liiierve  is  affected  with  atrophy,  the  corresponding  thalamus  is  dimin- 
ished only  in  so  far  as  the  nerve  itself  has  shrunk  ; the  interior  of 
dhe  thalamus  suffers  no  change,  but  the  atrophic  state  of  the  nerve 
nmay  be  traced  back  to  the  corpora  quadrigeniina.  In  the  brain  of  a 
woman  who  had  died  insane,  Dr  Spurzheim^  found  the  thalamus  of 
tthe  left  side  half  converted  into  pus,  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  same 
fside  much  shrunk,  but  the  optic  nerve  healthy,  and  resembling  in  all 
rrespects  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  no 
Djrganic  change  could  be  detected.  The  anterior  pair  of  quad- 
rrigeminal  bodies' were  also  in  their  natural  state.  Dr  Parry'*  found 
tbhe  thalami  nearly  obliterated,  with  the  nerves  healthy.  Numerous 
erases  might  be  quoted  of  disease  in  the  thalami,  without  any  affec- 
tcion  of  vision.® 

4.  Each  retina  is  probably  a plexus,  derived  nearly  equally  from 
ilhe  two  optic  nerves.  But  besides  these,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
trhat  the  retina  is  in  communication  with  other  nerves ; that  it  in- 
liiuences  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  under  their  influence.  If 
we  trace  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  upwards  from  the  first  cervi- 
ical  ganglion,  we  find  that  the  branches  of  the  nerve  surround  the 
■internal  carotid  artery,  and  pass  with  it  into  the  carotid  canal  of  the 
cemporal  bone.  Within  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  great  sympathetic 
Ibrms  a ganglion,  whence  are  derived  branches  which  communicate 
with  the  nerves  of  the  sixth  pair,  third  pair,  and  first  division  of 
ihe  fifth  pair.  One  or  more  branches  of  the  cavernous  ganglion 
L'jommunicate  directly  with  the  lenticular  ganglion.  Tiedemann® 
thought  he  traced  branches  from  the  lenticular  ganglion  to  the  re- 
dna.  The  internal  carotid  artery,  as  it  mounts  within  the  cranium, 
•s  still  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
which  cling  to  it,  and  may  be  traced  along  its  ramifications.  The 
lophthalmic  artery,  with  the  rest,  is  invested  with  a plexus  from  this 
luerve,  and  in  this  way  the  arteries  of  the  choroid,  iris,  and  retina, 
iiire  supplied  with  its  influence.  From  the  lenticular  ganglion  arise 
rhe  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  Ribes^  supposes  that  he  has  traced 
) )ranches  from  the  ciliary  or  iridal  nerves,  where  they  lie  between 
jt:.he  sclerotica  and  choroid,  penetrating  the  latter  membrane,  and 
jrunning  backwards  into  the  retina. 

f!  5.  When,  in  birds,  we  wound  one  of  the  optic  lobes,  which  are 
Mnalogous  to  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  of  mammiferous 
Unimals,  the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  becomes  weak  or  extinct.  If, 
l ifter  a time,  the  same  experiment  is  performed  on  the  other  side  of 
jl’he  brain,  the  eye  which  formerly  continued  sound,  becomes  blind.® 
I 6.  If  the  optic  nerve  be  divided  in  any  animal,  anteriorly  to  the 
i- lecussation  of  the  two  nerves,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side 
\‘  lecomcs  very  large  and  motionless,  and  the  power  of  vision  of  that 
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eye  is  immediately  abolished.  Every  trace  of  sensibility  to  light  is 
lost,  so  that  oven  on  concentrating  the  light  of  the  sun  by  moans  of 
a lens,  ami  directing  it  into  the  pupil,  not  the  least  symptom  of 
sensation  is  produced. 

7.  If  the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves  is  divided  longitudinally, 
blindness,  with  dilated  pupils,  is  the  result. 

8.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
communicate  common  sensibility  to  the  ))arts  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed ; hut  over  the  eye,  they  certainly  exercise  a very  remark- 
able influence.  If  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided  in  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  dogs,  or  cats,  there  is  immediately  produced  fixed  con- 
tracted pupil  in  the  two  rodentia,*fixed  expanded  pupil  in  the  two 
carnivora,  and  in  all  blindness,  almost  as  complete  as  when  the 
optic  nerve  is  divided.  In  the  rabbit,  it  is  believed,  that  the  ciliary 
or  iridal  nerves  are  derived  solely  from  the  third  pair,  and  that 
they  do  not  form  any  lenticular  ganglion ; in  the  cat,  there  is  a 
lenticular  ganglion,  as  in  man,  formed  partly  by  the  third,  and 
partly  by  the  fifth  pair.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a doubt,  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  fifth  pair,  is  a necessary  condition,  not  only  for  the 
action  of  the  parts  which  nourish  the  eye,  but  even  for  the  action 
of  the  retina  as  a sentient  organ.® 

9.  If  the  trunk  of  the  third  nerve  be  divided  within  the  cranium 
of  a pigeon,  the  pupil  dilates,  and  cannot  be  made  to  contract  by 
exposure  to  intense  light.  The  section  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the 
same  animal  produces  no  change  in  the  motions  of  the  iris.  In 
birds,  the  third  pair  supplies  the  whole  of  the  nerves  of  the  iris. 
When  the  optic  nerves  are  pinched  within  the  cranium  of  a pigeon, 
the  pupils  contract.  The  same  result  follows  a similar  irritation  of 
the  third  pair,  but  not  that  of  the  fifth.  When  the  optic  nerves 
have  been  divided  within  the  cranium  of  a pigeon,  if  the  ]>ortion  of 
the  nerves  attached  to  the  eyes  be  pinched,  no  contraction  of  the 
pupil  ensues ; but  if  the  portion  adhering  to  the  brain  be  pinched, 
a like'contraction  of  the  pupil  ensues  as  if  the  optic  nerves  had  not 
been  divided.  If  the  third  pair  has  been  divided,  no  change  in  the 
pupil  ensues  on  irritating  the  entire  or  divided  optic  nerves,  hrom 
these  facts,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  in  the  habitual  varia- 
tions of  the  pupil,  an  impression  is  conveyed  along  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  brain,  which  is  followed  by  an  aft’ection  of  the  third  nervCj 
causing  the  pupil  to  contract  or  dilate.*® 

1 0.  If  the  great  sympathetic  be  divided  on  one  side  of  the  neck 
of  a dog,  the  pupil  becomes  fixed  and  contracted,  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  eye  is  interrupted.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  on  both 
sides,  the  pupils  become  fixed  and  dilated.  Petit  considers  these 
different  effects  as  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  amaurosis ; for 
if  one  eye  only  be  amaurotic,  tbe  pupil  of  that  eye  does  not,  lo 
general,  become  dilated  ; but  if  both  eyes  be  blind,  both  pupils 
dilate.** 

hrom  these  anatomical  and  jdiysiological  facts,  1 do  not  diaw 
any  farther  conclusions  than  these,  that  a strict  inquiry  into  the 
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seats  of  the  ditferent  varieties  of  amaurosis,  will  necessarily  embrace 
a field  of  considerable  extent,  and  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
meet,  in  the  course  of  such  inquiry,  with  many  facts,  which  may 
appear  not  only  inexplicable,  but  even  contradictory. 

III.  Causes.  Ffficient  causes.  Amaurosis  may  depend  simply 
on  pressure  aftccting  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain,  or  on  some 
structural  change  in  one  or  other  of  these  parts.  It  is  on  this  two- 
fold principle,  that  I shall  afterwards  classify  the  efficient  causes  of 
the  disease. 

Inflammation  primarily  affecting'  any  portion  of  the  nervous  optic 
apparatus,  or  the  secondary  efiects  of  inflammation,  or  its  tertiary 
effects,  (see  page  .35.3)  on  the  brain,  its  membranes,  the  optic  nerve, 
or  the  retina,  may  cause  amaurosis.  It  is  possible  that  amaurosis 
may  sometimes  be  the  product  of  disorders  originating  in  the  ner- 
vous substance  of  the  optic  apparatus ; but  much  more  frequently 
disorders  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  affecting  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, cause  the  disease.  It  is  plain  that  no  sensorial  function 
can  be  carried  on  in  a perfect  state,  without  the  due  co-operation 
of  the  sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems.  Of  diseases  essentially 
nervous,  we  know  very  little  ; the  greater  part  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  originate 
in  vascular  derangements. 

The  structural  changes  which  produce  amaurosis  are,  in  general, 
inflammation,  in  its  primary  stage,  or  some  of  the  secondary,  or  ter- 
tiary effects  of  inflammation,  such  as  suppuration,  ulceration,  in- 
duration, ramollissement,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  &c.  The  structural 
change  may  be  either  removable  or  permanent. 

The  cause  of  amaurosis  is  evidently,  in  many  cases,  pressure, 
impeding  the  communication  of  nervous  influence.  Pressure  may 
])roduce  amaurosis  immediately  or  mediately.  An  enlarged  pituitary 
gland  '^vill  press  directly  on  the  optic  nerves  ,'  a tumour  attached  to 
the  tentorium  wdll  press  indirectly  on  the  optic  apparatus.  Pressure 
by  an  exostosis,  or  other  tumour,  or  by  gorged  blood-vessels,  is  a 
thing  with  which  we  are  familiar  ; but  even  when  amaurosis  is  the 
result  of  inflammation,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  optic 
i apparatus  suffers  a pressure,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  fulfilling 
its  proper  functions.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  promulgated  a some- 
what different  view  of  the  proximate  cause  of  those  diseases,  which 
are  generally  attributed  to  compression  of  the  brain,  maintaining 
that  w'hat  is  called  compression  in  this  instance,  operates  not  on  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself,  but  simply  by  preventing  that  due 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  cerebral  functions.’^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
where  the  bulk  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  diminished  hy  compres- 
i sion,  the  mechanical  effect  is  an  increased  activitv  of  the  absorb- 
I ents,  as  w'cll  as  a diminished  supply  of  blood. 

I I need  scarcely  mention,  that  amaurosis  always  results  from  an 
; organic  cause,  a structural  change  in  the  optic  apparatus  or  in 
I the  surrounding  parts.  The  notion  of  such  a thing  as  a func- 
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tional  amaurosis  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  hypothesis, 
entertained  by  many,  that  mental  disorders  are  often  functional 
merely,  and  not  dependent  on  any  structural  derangement  of  the 
brain.  This  hypothesis,  which  even  in  respect  to  mental  affec- 
tions is  probably  unfounded,*'’  has  been  unwarrantably  extended 
to  sensorial  disorders.  While  we  acknowledge  the  facts,  that 
amaurosis  is  sometimes  sympathetic,  or  arises  in  consequence  of 
derangement  of  some  remote  organ,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  sud- 
den in  its  attack,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  instantaneous  in  its  dej)art- 
ure,  yet  it  cannot  admit  of  doubt,  that,  in  all  cases,  and  even  in 
cases  of  sympathetic  amaurosis,  the  loss  of  sight  must  depend  on 
some  organic  change  affecting  the  optic  apparatus.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  amaurosis  which  arises  from  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  bowels.  This  result  is  only  occasional ; the  brain,  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  one  out  of  a thousand  affected  with  worms,  is  so  sus- 
ceptible of  disease,  that  the  irritation  communicated  to  it  from  the 
bowels,  is  sufficient  to  excite  it  to  that  morbid  condition,  which 
causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  loss  of  vision ; but  that  the 
amaurosis,  in  these  cases,  is  the  consequence  of  any  thing  else  than 
a certain  morbid  condition  of  the  optic  apparatus,  is  a proposition 
which  scarcely  deserves  a serious  refutation.  Neither  can  it  be  ad- 
mitted, when  amaurosis  occurs  suddenly,  as  a disease  of  relation, 
that  it  is  independent  of  organic  derangement  in  the  optic  appara- 
tus, however  indubitable  it  may  be  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  has  existed  in  some  remote  part  of  the  body. 

Remote  causes.  Amaurosis  springs  from  many  and  various  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes. 

1.  We  meet  with  instances  of  a hereditary  predisposition  to  the 
disease  ; so  that  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or  of  succes- 
sive families,  lose  their  sight,  about  the  same  j)eriod  of  life.  Beer 
knew  several  families  who  had  a hereditary  tendency  to  amaurosis. 
In  one  of  them,  even  through  three  successive  generations,  all  the 
females  who  had  not  borne  children,  became  blind  when  they  ceased 
to  menstruate.  The  males  of  this  family,  who  as  well  as  the  females, 
had  dark-brown  eyes,  also  showed  a decided  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease, although  none  of  them  lost  their  sight.* ■* 

2.  Over-exertion  of  the  sight,  exposure  of  it  to  bright  light,  or 
great  heat,  occupation  of  it  upon  minute  objects,  and  employment 
of  the  eyes  during  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  sleep, 
form  a set  of  causes  which  are  extremely  productive  of  amaurosis. 
In  many  instances,  a single  imprudent  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the 
operation  of  some  such  cause  as  those  now  mentioned,  has  been 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  sensibility  of  the  retina;  but,  in  general, 
it  is  from  long-continued  over-excitement  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
that  they  begin  to  fail,  and  at  last  become  totally  unable  to  continue 
their  office. 

3.  A third  set  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  such  as 
<lirectly  or  indirectly  promote  determination  of  blood  to  the  eyes, 
or  sanguineous  congestion,  inflammation,  or  serous  effusion,  in  the 
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bead ; such  as  insolation,  rage,  forced  exertions  of  the  body, 
occupations  which  require  continued  stooping,  errors  in  diet,  and 
especially  the  abuse  of  wine  and  spirits,  retrocession  of  eruptive 
diseases,  suppressed  discharges  of  blood,  perspiration,  pus,  &c. 
interruption  or  entire  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  slowness  of  the 
bowels.  Typhus  fever,  from  its  congestive  effects  on  the  brain, 
often  produces  amblyopia  and  amaurosis. 

4.  The  operation  of  poisonous  substances  sometimes  produces  a 
sudden  attack  of  amaurosis.  Belladonna,  stramonium,  and  some 
other  narcotics,  in  large  doses,  are  almost  immediately  followed 
by  this  effect.  Other  poisonous  substances,  applied  to  the  body, 
in  small  quantities  every  day,  or  several  times  every  day,  are  pro- 
bably productive  of  a similar  effect,  only  that  they  operate  more 
slowly.  I am  inclined  particularly  to  signalize  tobacco  as  a ])oison 
of  this  sort ; but  many  others  have  been  accused  of  an  insidious 
operation  on  the  nervous  system,  terminating  in  blindness. 

5.  Gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  acute  or  chronic,  is  in  many 
instances  the  forerunner  of  amaurosis,  and  evidently  operates  as  its 
exciting  cause,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve. 

6.  Exhaustion  of  the  body,  such  as  that  which  arises  from 
chronic  diarrhoea,  manustupration,  excessive  venery,  neglected 
leucorrhoea,  prolonged  suckling,  typhus  fever,  and  the  like,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  amaurosis.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  local 
congestions  and  inflammations  may  accompany  the  state  of  general 
weakness,  produced  by  the  causes  here  enumerated ; and  from  such 
local  affections,  ending  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  apparatus,  the  amau- 
rosis which  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  probably  takes  its 
origin.  Depressing  mental  affections,  grief,  care  and  melancholy, 
operate  in  the  same  way  in  producing  the  disease. 

7.  Blows  on  the  head,  injuries  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  even  mere  irritation  of  this  nerve,  have  sometimes  proved  the 
remote  causes  of  amaurosis. 

8.  Those  who  have  suffered  from  scrofulous  or  other  chronic 
ophthalmiae  in  childhood,  are  very  liable  to  become  amaurotic,  after 
they  begin  to  use  their  eyes  in  earnest,  or  later  in  life,  and  especially 
if  exposed  to  one  or  more  of  the  unfavourable  influences  just  now 
enumerated. 

Complication  of  causes.  If  we  investigate  with  care  the  history 
of  the  cases  of  amaurosis  which  come  before  us,  we  shall  find  that 
the  disease  can  seldom  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  any  single 
remote  cause ; but  that  most  frequently  a number  of  circumstances 
: favourable  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  an  amaurotic  affection,  have 
for  a length  of  time  been  acting  on  the  individual,  cither  consecu- 
tively, or  together.  It  is  chiefly  the  combination  of  causes,  which 
at  once  renders  it  so  difficult  to  discriminate  with  correctness  be- 
tween the  different  species  of  amaurosis,  to  classify  them,  and  in 
many  oases,  to  decide  on  a proper  line  of  treatment,  and  winch  but 
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too  often  serves  also  to  frustrate  tlie  cure,  even  when  the  remedies 
are  judiciously  selected,  and  carefully  applied. 

IV.  Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  amaurosis  naturally  arrange 
themselves  into  two  classes ; the  objective  and  the  subjective.  The 
former  class  includes  those  which  the  observer  discovers  in  the  form, 
colour,  texture,  consistency,  vascularity,  and  mobility  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  in  the  general  health  of  the  patient ; 
the  latter,  those  which  the  patient  himself  experiences,  and  which 
must  be  admitted  very  much  upon  his  own  testimony,  as  impaired  and 
deranged  vision,  headach,  giddiness,  &c.  In  general,  it  is  advisable 
in  examining  any  case  of  amaurosis,  first  to  attend  to  the  objective, 
and  then  to  the  subjective  symptoms.  Each  eye  ought  also  to  be 
inspected  separately,  while  the  other  is  excluded  from  the  light. 
Even  in  the  history  of  his  loss  of  vision,  we  ought  to  confine  the 
patient  to  one  eye  at  a time,  unless  both  appear  to  have  become 
affected  at  the  same  period,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

1.  Objective  symptoms.  1 . The  first  symptom,  which,  in  general, 
attracts  the  attention  of  an  experienced  observer,  is  the  gait,  and 
cast  of  eye,  of  the  amaurotic  patient.  He  advances  towards  us  with 
an  air  of  uncertainty  in  his  movements,  from  which  the  cataractous 
patient  is  generally  exempt,  and  instead  of  converging  his  eyes  in 
the  natural  way  towards  an  object,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some- 
thing vacant  and  unmeaning  in  his  look.  The  latter  symptom, 
which  Richter*®  appears  to  confound  with  squinting,  may  exist,  in- 
deed, only  in  a very  slight  degree.  It  is,  however,  as  that  author  well 
observes,  the  only  objective  sign  of  amaurosis,  which  never  fails  to 
be  present,  a fact  peculiarly  valuable,  in  cases  where  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  simulation  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  of 
amaurosis,  there  is  not  merely  the  want  of  direction  and  control  of  the 
eyes,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
of  deficient  sensation,  but  there  is  actual  strabismus.  In  many 
there  is  oscillation,  and  in  some  the  eyes  stand  completely  fixed  in 
the  head. 

The  motions  of  the  lids  also,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eyes,  are  not 
unfrequently  impeded  ; in  some,  the  levator  of  the  upper  lid,  and 
in  others,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  being  partially  or  complete- 
ly palsied,  according  as  the  motor  oculi,  or  the  facial  nerve  is  pre- 
vented from  communicating  its  natural  degree  of  influence  to  the 
muscles  which  it  supplies. 

2.  Resides  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  their  prominence,  size, 
colour,  consistence,  and  form,  deserve  attention.  We  often  observe 
them  unnaturally  prominent,  or  the  one  more  prominent  than  the 
other;  they  are  not  unfrequently  small,  an  effect  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  in  childhood;  their  colour  is  seldom  that  of  the  healthy 
eye,  the  sclerotica  being  frequently  of  a yellowish  hue,  sometimes 
bluish  or  ash-coloured,  and  often  covered  with  varicose  vessels; 
while  there  are  few  symptoms  of  amaurosis  so  certain  as  a change 
in  the  consistence  of  the  eyeball,  it  being  either  considerably  firmer 
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to  the  touch,  or  greatly  softer  than  natural.  In  some  instances,  we 
tind  the  eye  flattened  on  one  or  several  of  its  sides. 

Some  of  these  changes  may  be  considered  as  causes  and  others  as 
effects  of  amaurosis.  The  loss  of  the  special  function  of  an  organ 
of  sense  often  leads  to  an  enfeebled  state  of  its  organic  functions. 
The  consequences  are  a set  of  secondarij  changes,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those,  which,  being  tlie  cause  of  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility, may  be  called  primary. 

3.  Sluggish  and  limited  motion  of  the  pnpil,  or  entire  loss  of  motion, 
often  attended  with  dilatation,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
symptoms  of  amaurosis.  If  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated  and  fixed, 
pressure  on  the  brain  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  amaurosis ; as,  in 
hydrocephalus.  If  the  pupils  are  small  and  sluggish  in  their  motions, 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  is  the  probable  cause.  In  this  case, 
belladonna  has  little  effect  in  dilating  the  pupils.  That  a dilated 
state  of  one  pupil  is  not  always  connected  with  pressure  on  the  brain, 
nor  even  with  any  cerebral  disease,  is  evident  from  the  fiict,  that  it 
is  sometimes  induced  simply  by  a blow  on  the  eye.  The  early  and 
incomplete  stages  of  amaurosis  are  rarely  accompanied  by  widely 
dilated  pupil,  but  only  by  sluggishness  and  a limited  degree  of  mo- 
tion. After  the  perception  of  light  is  altogether  extinct,  the  opening 
is  generally  found  expanded  and  quite  motionless. 

There  are  tw^o  facts  regarding  the  motions  of  the  pupil  in  certain 
amaurotic  cases,  which  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  first  is, 
that  the  pupil  of  a completely  amaurotic  eye  will  often  move  briskly, 
according  to  the  degree  of  light  acting  on  the  ojiposite  or  sound  eye, 
while,  if  we  expose  the  amaurotic  eye  by  itself,  its  pupil  remains 
perfectly  motionless,  and  much  dilated.  The  second  fact,  and  one 
accounted  still  more  extraordinary,  is  that  in  some  cases,  where  the 
patient  is  totally  blind,  both  pupils,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
light  to  w'hich  the  eyes  are  exposed,  vary  in  diameter  exactly  as  in 
health.*® 

The  latter  of  these  facts  has  hitherto  received  no  probable  expla- 
nation ; for  the  idea*^  of  the  iris  acting  in  such  cases,  by  a sympathy 
with  the  retina,  independent  of  the  brain,  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  physiology  of  the  iris,  as  founded  on  experiment.  It  appears  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  motions  of  that  membrane,  not  only 
that  the  iridal  or  ciliary  nerves,  and  one  or  other  or  both  retime  be 
sound,  but  that  a certain  degree  of  communication  shall  be  kept  up 
between  one  or  other  or  both  retinae  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  brain 
and  iridal  nerves  on  the  other.  It  becomes,  then,  a question,  whether 
the  brain  may  not  be  so  affected  with  disease,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
acting  as  the  organ  of  visual  perception,  and  yet  retain  the  power  of 
communicating  to  the  third  nerve  the  impulse  necessary  for  the  usual 
motions  of  the  pupil.  If  we  suppose  that  the  function  of  vision  is 
accomplished  only  wdiere  the  optic  nerves  reach  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  and  thus  communicate  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  but  that  the  association  which  undoubtedly  exists  between 
the  optic  nerves  and  the  third  pair,  is  accomplished  farther  forward 
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on  the  basis  of  the  brain,  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  a plausible  ex- 
planation, at  least,  of  the  fact  of  the  lively  mobility  of  the  pupils  in 
certain  cases  of  comj)lete  amaurosis.  The  third  pair  makes  its 
appearance  immediately  behind  the  tuber  cinereum,  a part  of  the 
brain  with  which  the  optic  nerves  have  a manifest  connexion.  The 
third  pair  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  take  its  origin  from  the  tuber 
cinereum,  but  from  the  central  eineritious  substance  of  the  crura 
cerebri,  bearing  an  analogy,  along  with  the  sixth  and  ninth  pairs, 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  and  the  portion  of  the  fifth  pair 
which  escapes  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  ; but  it  is  surely  not  an  improbable  supposition,  that 
the  optic  nerves,  cither  where  they  cross  the  crura  cerebri,  or,  more 
probably,  where  they  communicate  with  the  tuber  cinereum,  fonn 
that  link  of  connexion  wdth  the  third  pair,  which  they  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  do  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  course.  A dis- 
ease, then,  affecting  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  affecting  any  part  between  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  communication  between  the  optic 
nerves  and  the  third  pair,  wherever  that  communication  is  effected, 
will,  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  produce  blindness,  but 
may  leave  unimpaired  the  influence  of  the  optic  nerves  upon  the 
third  pair  ; wdiile  the  cases  of  amaurosis,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
fixed  and  dilated,  are  probably  owing,  either  to  more  extensive  dis- 
ease, or  to  disease  so  situated  as  to  affect  that  part  of  the  brain  where 
the  optic  nerves  communicate  their  influence  to  the  third  pair.  This 
conjecture  receives  no  inconsiderable  support  from  a case,  shortly 
recorded  by  Mr  Travers,  of  circumscribed  tumour  compressing  the 
left  optic  nerve,  immediately  hehind  the  ganglion  opticum,  by  which 
I suppose  he  means  the  thalamus.  In  that  case  the  blindness  was 
complete,  but  the  iris  was  active. Amaurosis,  with  lively  pupils, 
has  not  unfrequently  been  found  to  depend  on  disease  of  the  ce- 
rebellum.*® 

If  the  above  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  activity  of  the  pupils, 
which  sometimes  exists  in  cases  of  total  blindness,  it  will  also  serve 
to  account  for  the  motions  of  the  ii’is  of  an  amaurotic  eye,  when 
the  opposite  sound  eye  is  exposed  to  various  gradations  of  light. 
The  right  eye,  we  shall  say,  is  healthy,  but  the  left,  on  account 
of  some  morbid  change  in  the  retina,  or  in  that  portion  of  its  nerve 
which  extends  from  the  retina  to  the  point  of  union  of  the  optic 
nerves,  is  blind.  Still  the  right  optic  nerve,  dividing  at  the  point 
of  decussation  into  two  portions,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left  side  of  the  brain,  is  in  communication  wdth  both  nerves  of 
the  third  pair,  so  that  although  the  pupil  of  the  diseased  eye  becomes 
expanded  and  fixed  when  the  sound  eye  is  kept  shut,  it  instantly 
contracts  when  this  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  performs  exactly  the  same  motions.  This  view  of  the 
matter  ajjpears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  case  of  a ])atient  at  the 
Glasgow^  Eye  Infirmary,  in  whom  the  retina,  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  of  the  eye  received  some  years  before,  was  thickened,  opaque. 
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and  separated  from  its  natural  adhesion  to  the  choroid.  The  lens 
lay  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  was  removed  by  extraction,  but  the 
eye  remained  perfectly  insensible  to  light.  When  the  diseased  eye 
was  separately  exposed  to  light,  its  pupil  stood  fixed  and  dilated ; 
but  when  both  were  exposed,  the  pupil  of  the  amaurotic  eye  moved 
briskly.  We  had  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in  this  case,  there  was 
any  other  part  diseased  but  the  retina. 

Besides  the  motions  of  the  iris,  which  of  course  must  be  examined, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  each  eye  separately,  and  with  the 
opposite  eye  excluded  from  light,  there  are  various  other  particulars 
respecting  the  iris,  which  deserve  attention  ; especially,  the  form 
and  situation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  inclination  of  the  iris,  for  some- 
times the  pupil  is  very  irregularly  dilated,  at  other  times  it  has 
evidently  shifted  from  its  natural  place  towards  one  or  other  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  iris,  while  this  membrane  itself  is  in  some 
cases  observed  to  be  bulging  towards  the  cornea,  and  in  others  to 
have  sunk  back,  so  as  to  present  anteriorly  a concave  or  funnel- 
like form. 

4.  A point  of  great  importance  in  every  case  of  amaurosis  is  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  the  humours.  In  some  instances, 
when,  for  example,  the  disease  is  hydrocephalic,  and  occurs  in  a 
young  subject,  the  pupil  presents  its  natural  black  hue,  but  in  elderly 
subjects,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  some  degree  of  glaucoma  does  not 
accompany  amaurosis.  Such  a complication  must,  of  course,  render 
the  prognosis  much  more  or  altogether  unfavourable ; although,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  of  the  most  hopeless 
cases  of  amaurosis  are  attended  with  a perfectly  healthy  state  of  the 
humours,  the  cause  residing,  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit  or  within  the  cranium. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  whether  there  be  any  cicatrices  about 
the  face  or  head  of  amaurotic  patients,  marking  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  such  injuries  as  may  either  have  affected  the  branches  of 
!the  fifth  pair  distributed  externally,  and  through  them  the  optic 
[apparatus  within  the  cranium,  or  more  directly  have  induced  pressure 
I on  the  brain,  inflammation  of  its  membranes,  cerebral  effusions,  or 
I morbid  formations  within  the  head.  (See  page  116.) 

6.  The  age,  general  aspect,  and  physical  and  moral  constitution 
• of  the  patient,  must  be  regarded  w'itli  attention,  \^e  find  all  sorts 
of  persons  amongst  the  amaurotic  ; from  him  whose  vessels  seem  on 
the  point  of  bursting  with  plethora,  and  who  has  long  revelled  in  the 
solid  luxuries  of  the  table,  down  to  the  emaciated  victim  of  famine 
and  habitual  intoxication  ; all  ages,  all  ranks,  and  })rofessions  ; and 
not  unfrequently  it  happens,  that  by  directing  our  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  individual’s  previous  mode  of  life,  his  pursuits,  and  his 
habits,  we  arc  enabled  to  detect  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
the  ])redisposing  or  exciting  causes  of  his  complaint,  and  by  the 
careful  avoidance  of  which,  for  the  future,  the  cure  may  be  greatly 
i promoted. 

11.  Subjective  symptoms.  1.  The  most  important  of  the  subiective 
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symptoms  is  impaired  vision.  The  progress  of  this  symptom,  and 
the  degree  it  attains,  vary  in  different  cases  ; for  in  some  instances 
the  patient  becomes  suddenly  and  permanently  blind,  while,  in  others, 
the  sight  fails  gradually  during  months  or  years,  without  ever  termi- 
nating in  total  loss  of  sight.  Hence  the  distinctions  of  sudden  and 
slow,  complete  and  incomplete  amaurosis. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  often  happens  that  the 
failure  of  sight  is  observed  only  occasionally,  occurring,  perhaps, 
but  seldom,  and  only  for  a short  time,  (amaurosis  vaga,)  assuming 
the  form  of  nighl-hlmdness  or  of  day-blindness,  or  coining  on  regu- 
larly after  any  continued  e.xertion  of  the  eyes  in  the  perception  of 
minute  or  luminons  objects.  Sometimes  the  patient  begins  by  find- 
ing that  with  both  eyes  he  sees  confusedly,  and  better  with  one  open 
and  the  other  closed,  (monoblepsis.)  Diplopia  is  often  the  first 
symptom.  Many  an  amaurotic  patient  can  read  with  ease  a few 
lines  of  a printed  book,  after  which  the  letters  appear  so  confused, 
and  the  effort  to  see  them  is  so  painful,  that  he  is  obliged  to  desist. 
Sudden  and  temporary  attacks  of  blindness  are  often  connected  with 
gastric  derangement,  and  are  entirely  removed  by  correcting  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs;  but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  such 
transient  attacks  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  incipient  diseases  in  the 
brain,  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

The  failure  of  sight  in  some  cases  extends  to  the  whole  field  of 
view,  and  in  others  is  only  partial.  On  attempting  to  read,  for  ex- 
ample, more  or  less  of  the  page  appears  indistinct.  Perhaps  the 
patient  loses  sight  of  a word  only  here  and  there,  (visus  interrvptus,') 
or  he  sees  only  one-half  of  the  page,  while  the  other  half  is  as  if  hid 
from  his  view,  (hemiopia.')  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an 
amaurotic  eye  will  still  discern  certain  objects,  if  they  are  placed  in 
one  particular  direction,  (visus  obligims ;)  but  if  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  eye  or  head,  the  person  once  loses  sight  of  the 
object,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  easily  recover  the  same  point  of  vision. 
Others  catch  sight  of  an  object  while  it  is  in  motion,  but  see  almost 
nothing'that  is  at  rest.  Some  amaurotic  patients  see  all  objects  dis- 
figured, bent,  mutilated,  lengthened  or  shortened,  (visus  defiguratus.) 
I'he  flame  of  a candle  sometimes  appears  very  long  to  such  patients, 
and  as  if  separated  into  several  portions;  a symptom  which  Beer 
considered  indicative  of  disease  within  the  cranium. 

The  failure  of  sight  in  amaurosis  occasionally  assumes  somewhat 
of  a myopic  or  a presbyopic  form.  I have  known  a confirmed  amau- 
rotic patient  sec  large  objects  with  considerable  distinctness,  through 
a double-concave  glass  of  1 2 inches’  focus;  and  another  patient  w'ho, 
totally  blind  in  the  right  eye,  and  with  the  left  fast  hastening  to  the 
same  state,  could  still  with  tlie  latter  read  an  ordinary  type,  by  the 
aid  of  a double-convex  glass  of  seven  inches’  focus. 

2.  Intimately  connected  with  the  failure  of  sight  in  amaurosis,  are 
the  various  false  impressions  of  which  the  patients  complain ; for 
although  some  maintain,  that  they  have  no  sensation  of  any  thing 
intervening  between  them  and  objects,  and  are  not  distressed  by  any 
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^tiort  of  spectra,  yet,  in  general,  amaurosis  is  more  or  less  attended 
oy  the  disorders  described  in  a preceding  chapter  under  the  heads  of 
}}hotopsia,  muscce  voliiantes,  chrnpsia,  and  accidental  colours.  Pho- 
<;opsia,  in  particular,  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  in  plethoric  individuals,  and  muscm  volitantes  in . dyspeptic 
imbjects.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  field  of  vision  seems  to  be- 
;eome  obscured  by  a cloud,  (visits  nebulosus,)  or  network,  (visits  reti- 
fulatus,)  the  latter  generally  appearing  grey  or  black,  especially 
rn  a good  light,  or  over  any  white  substance,  but  sometimes  becom- 
ing luminous  in  the  dark,  and  assuming  a bluish-white  colour,  like 
ililver,  or  reddish-yellow,  like  gold. 

3.  If  only  one  eye  is  afllected,  by  ascertaining  at  what  time  the 
uatient  first  became  liable  to  mistakes  in  those  actions  which  re- 
quire distances  to  be  exactly  distinguished,  as  in  pouring  liquor  into 
u glass,  snuffing  a candle,  threading  a needle,  &c.  we  may  discover 
Ihe  duration  of  the  disease,  and  thence  may  be  assisted  in  forming 
II  more  just  prognosis. 

4.  The  feelings  of  the  patient  with  regard  to  light  deserve  atten- 
iion;  for  sometimes  the  early  stages  of  amaurosis  are  accompanied 
ny  unnatural  sensibility  to  light,  and  even  pain  on  exposure  to 
tts  influence,  while,  in  other  cases,  there  are  from  the  very  begin- 
>iing,  a diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  a constant  desire  on 
!he  part  of  the  patient  for  a more  copious  illumination  of  all  objects, 
ur  a thirst  for  light,  as  it  has  been  called. 

5.  An  unwonted  dryness  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils  is  by  no  means 
iin  uncommon  symptom  in  chronic  retinitis  and  amaurosis ; and  it  is 
'jbserved,  that,  in  general,  great  benefit  is  obtained,  in  such  cases, 
ff  once  the  secretions  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  conjunctiva,  and  Schnei- 
llerian  membrane,  are  restored. 

6.  Pain  in  the  eyes,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the  head  and 
4ce,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  in  cases  of  amau- 
rosis. Amaurosis,  without  pain,  generally  depends  on  atrophy  of 
ihe  optic  nerves.  If  it  be  attended  with  headach,  either  constant 
5r  intermittent,  there  is  probably  some  organic  affection  of  the  brain, 
:ir  cause  of  pressure  within  the  cranium.  The  seat,  extent,  and 
Mature  of  the  pain  are  to  be  carefully  investigated.  It  is  necessary 
• o inquire,  whether  it  is  general  over  the  head,  heniicranial,  or  con- 
iined  to  one  particular  spot;  whether  it  is  dull  or  acute;  whether  it 
jS  attended  by  throbbing,  relieved  or  aggravated  by  the  horizontal 
'position,  increased  during  the  night,  affected  much  by  temperature, 
;jxercise,  or  diet;  and  whether  it  is  constant,  intermittent,  or  periodic. 
1ft  is  also  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  pain  is  accompanied  by 
'vertigo,  tinnitus  auriura,  nausea,  a tendency  to  coma,  sleeplessness, 
fund  the  like. 

7.  The  state  of  the  other  senses,  as  well  as  that  of  sight,  and  the 
^litate  of  the  mental  faculties,  ought  to  be  ascertained. 

i If  amaurosis  be  attended  with  headach  and  loss  of  smell,  the  cause 
i'S  probably  a tumour  in  the  fossa  pituitaria,  or  over  the  cribriform 
lolate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  If  amaurosis  of  one  eve  be  attended 
i 3 I 
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with  loss  of  hearing  on  the  same  side,  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  i 
of  the  face,  the  cause  is  probably  a tumour  attached  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  arising  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus. 

If  amaurosis  has  been  followed  by  an  affection  of  the  mind,  these 
diseases  have  probably  arisen  from  some  cause  within  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  such  as,  an  abscess  or  a tumour;  if  the  affection  of  the 
mind  existed  first,  and  has  been  followed  by  amaurosis,  the  morbid 
cause  has  probably  commenced  in  the  membranes  or  on  tbe  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  proceeded  inwards.*® 

8.  The  general  health,  and  the  previous  diseases  of  the  individual, 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Is  the  constitution  scrofulous  ? 
Has  the  person  suffered  from  venereal  complaints,  or  long-continued 
courses  of  medicine  for  the  cure  of  syphilis?  Had  he  ever  typhus 
fever?  and  if  he  had,  how  was  it  treated?  Has  he  had  any  serious 
disease  of  the  head,  as  phrenitis ; any  apoplectic,  epileptic,  or  par- 
alytic affection?  Has  he  been  subject  to  hypochondriasis,  or  if  the 
patient  be  a female,  to  hysteria?  Has  the  patient  been  gouty  or 
rheumatic  ? What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  ? 

If  the  patient  be  a female,  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  uterine 
system  ? These,  and  many  other  points,  which  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  attentive  observer,  ought  to  be  made 
the  subjects  of  deliberate  inquiry. 

V.  Fo7‘ms,  stages,  and  degrees.  It  is  proper  to  distinguish  acute 
from  chronic  amaurosis ; incipient  from  confirmed ; and  incomplete 
from  complete. 

Almost  every  species  of  amaurosis  presents  in  some  cases  the 
acide,  and  in  others  the  chronic,  form. 

In  the  incipient  stage,  the  disease  is  only  developing  itself,  the 
patient,  in  general,  is  not  completely  deprived  of  sight,  remedies 
will  almost  always  be  useful  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  in  many  cases  a perfect  cure  wdll  be  accomplished.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  even  from  the  very  first,  the  blind- 
ness is  complete,  and  the  case  incurable.  In  the  confirmed  or  inve- 
terate stage,  remedies  may  perhaps  relieve  some  of  the  attending 
symptoms,  but  will  very  seldom  effect  a cure.  The  patient,  is  not 
always  totally  deprived  of  sight,  even  in  confirmed  cases  of  long 
standing;  but  often  retains  a perception  of  light  and  shade,  or 
a certain  degree  of  capability  to  discern  different  gradations  of 
light,  certain  colours,  and  even  objects  M'ell  illuminated  or  strongly 
contrasted. 

In  complete  amaurosis,  the  patient  is  unable  to  distinguish  any 
object  or  colour  whatever,  and  is  often  insensible  even  to  the  pre- 
sence of  light.  Any  degree  less  than  this  is  incomplete. 

VI.  Diagnosis.  It  is  chiefly  with  incipient  cataract  that  amau- 
rosis is  apt  to  be  confounded.  On  this  subject,  I must  refer  to  what 
has  been  said  at  page  636. 

Glaucoma  is  often  mistaken  for  amaurosis,  from  the  circumstance 
of  being  always  attended  by  some  of  the  subjective  symptoms  of  this 
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I idisease ; but  the  objective  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  such  as  the  ap- 
I jparent  greenness  of  the  humours,  and  the  hardness  of  the  eyeball, 
<>.are  sufficiently  remarkable,  to  enable  us,  in  general,  to  distinguish 
lit  from  simple  amaurosis.  The  complication,  however,  of  amaurosis 
[with  glaucoma  is  extremely  common.  Amaurosis  also  occurs  in  com- 
foination  with  cataract;  and  in  this  case,  glaucoma  is  generally  super- 

ibidded. 

VII.  Prognosis.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease  in  which  the 
Jbjrognosis  is  on  the  whole  so  unfavourable  as  in  amaurosis.  \\Tien 
I'he  complaint,  indeed,  is  recent,  its  cause  evident,  and  the  subject 
jiiuder  middle  life,  a complete  cure  is  not  unfrequently  obtained. 
TThis  is  sometimes  the  case  even  when  the  loss  of  sight  is  total. 
Wluch  more  frequently  a partial  amelioration  only  is  effected  ; the 
llisease  being  checked,  and  a share  of  vision  preserved.  In  con- 
iirmcd  cases,  it  rarely  happens  that  much  improvement  takes  place, 
i'*ven  under  the  best  directed  treatment. 

It  is  only  when  the  disease  is  not  yet  complicated  with  any 
material  disorganization,  that  amaurosis  yields  to  treatment.  But 
i,n  the  cases  which  do  yield,  the  degree  of  the  disease  is  not  always 
’light,  but  often  serious,  and  the  attack  not  always  recent,  but  often 
)i)f  considerable  standing.  It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  an  inflammatory 
ill'  congestive  nature,  that  the  disease  is  overcome. 

A sudden  amaurosis  is  generally  less  unfavourable  than  one  which 
iaas  developed  itself  slowly.  When  the  pupil  is  only  slightly  dilated, 
ttill  moveable,  and  of  its  natural  form,  the  consistence  of  the  eye- 
aall  neither  firmer  nor  softer  than  in  health,  and  no  glaucoma  pre- 
r3ut,  we  may  pronounce  a more  favourable  prognosis  than  when  the 
;tipil  is  fixed  in  the  state  either  of  expansion  or  contraction,  the 
t./eball  cither  boggy  or  of  preternatural  bardness,  or  tbe  interior  of 
|:ie  eye  presents  a greenish  opacity.  If  the  attack  has  been  sud- 
|cen,  a want  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelids,  along 
I'ith  the  proper  amaurotic  symptoms,  may  be  regarded  as  a sign, 
f iat  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  some  general  pressure  within  the 
banium,  which  energetic  measures  will  probably  remove;  whereas 
|.ie  slow  succession  of  one  amaurotic  and  paralytic  symptom  after 
riother  is  more  likely  to  arise  from  the  progress  of  some  incurable 
tirmation  within  the  head. 

j Amaurosis  in  middle  age  is  less  unfavourable  than  it  is  in  child- 
l-ood  or  in  old  age;  it  is  less  unfavourable  if  the  attack  is  acute  than 
I it  were  chronic  ; the  prognosis  is  bad,  if  the  disease  is  hereditary, 
|r’  complicated  with  epilepsy,  or  if  the  patient,  when  a child,  suffered 
r om  scrofula.  Complicated  with  cataract,  amaurosis  is  incurable. 

I The  following  case,  by  Dr  Burrows,  illustrates  the  fact  of  a re- 
: i )very  from  complete  amaurosis,  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
' t lances. 

I:  Case  284. — Miss , aged  24,  of  a scrofulous  habit,  fair  complexion,  and 

f:-ry  cheerful  and  lively  disposition,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  pain  in  her  head 
K.d  alight  fever,  her  bowels  having  been  previously  much  constipated,  and  men- 
ruation  irregular  in  quantity.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  contracted,  there 
I AS  great  susceptibility  to  light,  and  the  pulse  was  quick. 
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Tlie  cerebral  s}’niptoins  did  not  yield  to  the  means  used,  and  in  a few  days  slight 
delirium  followed.  The  fever  subsided  in  about  a fortnight,  and  the  pulse  becam# 
slow  but  unequal.  The  pupils  now  became  excessively  dilated,  fixed,  and  insensi- 
ble to  the  rays  even  of  the  sun.  A comjilete  state  of  fatuity  rapidly  followed. 
The  powers  of  sensation  and  volition  were  suspended  ; the  patient  was  insensible 
to  the  calls  of  nature;  if  solid  food  was  put  into  her  motith,  she  did  not  masticate 
it  or  retain  it.  All  her  nutriment  was  given,  therefore,  in  a liquid  form,  of  which 
she  would  swallow  a part  when  conveyed  far  into  the  mouth  with  a spoon.  Sho 
neither  spoke  nor  walked  except  when  led.  In  fact  she  was  a mere  automaton. 

After  continuing  in  this  state  four  months  without  the  least  variation,  she  sud- 
dcnly  exhibited  signs  of  amendment.  Tlie  first  favourable  symptom  was  the 
instant  return  of  sight ; consciousness  soon  followed ; and  every  function,  corporeal 
and  mental,  was  so  rapidly  resumed,  that  at  the  end  of  14  days  from  the  restora- 
tion of  her  sight,  she  was  in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

Eleven  years  had  elapsed,  wlien  Dr  Burrows  published  the  case,  without  any 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  alternately  cupping 
on  the  occiput,  and  by  leeches  behind  the  ears,  which  were  repeated  six  tiinesi 
with  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days.  Blisters  were  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  afterwards  a seton  was  introduced  and  continued.  She  used  the  warm  bath, 
and  was  purged  briskly  twice  or  tbrice  a-week.  She  took  mercury  as  an  alteni; 
tive  for  two  months,  gradually  increasing  the  dose,  and  the  tincture  of  digitalis 
thrice  a-day,  commencing  with  fifteen,  and  ending  with  forty  minims.  At  the 
same  time,  she  was  well  supported  by  abundant  nourishment.^* 

VIII.  Trentnient.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  treatment  of  any 
amaurotic  affection,  it  should  be  our  first  object,  to  discover  the 
efficient  cause  or  causes  upon  which  it  depends,  and  then  to  attack 
these  by  appropriate  remedies.  As  the  causes  arc  very  various,  and 
even  opposite,  so  must  also  be  the  means  of  cure.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  to  give  the 
diseased  organs  rest,  must  be  important.  I sometime  ago  attended 
a gentleman  affected  with  such  a degree  of  incomplete  amaurosis, 
that  he  could  not  read  an  ordinary  type.  He  refused  all  medical 
applications,  and  simply  shaded  the  eyes,  and  did  not  employ  them 
on  minute  objects.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  he  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

The  means  of  cure  may  he  arranged  in  two  classes,  general  and 
local. 

Attention  must  be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general  state 
of  the  health.  It  would  be  inconsiderate  indeed,  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  amaurosis  by  local  applications,  so  long  as  any  general  i 
disorder  existed,  such  as  one  of  the  circulating  system,  or  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

1.  General  Means.  1.  Depletion.  When  we  find  that  an  amau- 
rotic attack  is  attended  by  signs  of  inflammation  within  the  cranium, 
impeded  circulation  through  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  a deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  such  as  headach,  vertigo,  flushed 
countenance,  photopsia,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  arterial  throbbing  of 
the  temples,  and  that  the  pulse  is  full,  and  the  subject  young  or  ple- 
thoric, we  w’ill  of  course  employ  general  and  topical  blood-letting, 
purge  the  patient,  put  him  on  low  diet,  and  direct  him  to  avoid  all 
mental  or  corporeal  excitement.  It  is  not  in  cases  of  increased 
vascular  action  alone  that  depletion  is  useful,  but  also  in  cases  of 
mere  congestion.  | 
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If  the  case  is  purely  one  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  from  vascular 
■•stention,  these  means,  conjoined  with  rest,  will  probably  effect  a 
mre.  If  along  with  vascular  pressure,  there  is  effusion,  or  even 
inrae  morbid  formation  within  the  cranium,  still  depletion  will  afford 

II  a plethoric  subject  the  most' effectual  palliative  relief,  and  act  as 
ine  best  preparative  for  other  remedies,  especially  for  the  use  of 
itercury.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  regarding 
i»e  point  to  which  the  bleeding  and  purging  plan  is  to  be  carried  in 
ue  treatment  of  amaurosis  with  plethora.  We  must  equally  beware 
ff  stopping  short  before  our  purpose  is  obtained,  and  the  balance  of 
Me  circulation  restored,  and  of  pushing  the  depletion  so  far  that  it 
eecoraes  merely  a means  of  weakening  the  patient,  without  promot- 
ug  the  cure. 

2.  Mercury  \\SiB  long  and  justly  maintained  a high  character  as  a 
i!3medy  in  amaurosis.^^  It  is  probable  that  it  aids  in  the  cure  chiefly 
fS  a sorbefacient,  promoting,  in  particular,  the  removal  of  effusions 
irithin  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  even  of  morbid  formations.  It 
nannot  be  doubted,  that  many  of  the  disordered  states  of  the  optic 
qiparatus,  which  end  in  amaurosis,  are  originally  of  an  inflammatory 
iature ; chronic  inflammation  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  is  often 
'he  cause  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  reason  to 
K<elieve,  from  what  we  know  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  mercury  in 
I'ther  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ  of  vision,  that  this  medi- 
iine  will  prove  more  serviceable  than  almost  any  other  remedy. 
IThere  are  o^  course,  cases  of  amaurosis,  in  which  from  the  sunken 
'tate  of  the  patient’s  constitution,  it  might  prove  injurious  to  em- 
doy  mercury  ; neither  will  it  always  be  necessary  or  proper,  in 
those  cases  in  which  we  judge  it  right  to  try  this  remedy,  to  sali- 
late  the  patient,  although  in  some,  only  salivation,  continued  for 
ii«veral  weeks,  will  effect  a cure.  Mr  Travers,  speaking  of  mercury 

III  amaurosis,  says,  “ I have  been  witness  to  its  power  in  suddenly 
arresting  the  disease  in  too  many  instances,  not  to  entertain  a far 
higher  opinion  of  it  than  of  any  other  article  of  the  materia  raedica.”*® 
Mr  Lawrence’s  testimony  is  not  less  explicit.  “ We  must  have  re- 
morse” says  he,  “ to  mercury,  which  appears  to  be  as  decidedly 
beneficial  in  these  cases,  as  in  iritis,  or  general  internal  inflamma- 
:ion.”  “ When  the  antiphlogistic  treatment”  he  adds,  “ and  a fair 
rial  of  mercury  have  failed,  I do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  effect 

•iny  further  essential  good  by  other  means.”^‘ 

3.  Iodine.  In  adults,  the  preparations  of  iodine  have  proved  in 
imy  hands  inefficacious;  but  in  children  their  sorbefacient  effects 
laave  been  highly  advantageous. 

4.  Emetics  and  nauseants.  That  emetics  should  be  useful  in  cases 
of  amaurosis  depending  on  gastric  derangement,  and  that  nauseants 
imay  sometimes  prove  serviceable,  appears  highly  proliable.  Accord- 
iingly  we  find,  that  in  recent  incomplete  amaurosis,  arising  from  irri- 
Uation  in  the  digestive  organs,  Schmucker,^®  Richter,^®  and  Scarpa^’’ 
i'klerived  the  best  effects  from  the  emetic  plan  of  cure ; and  although 
ilBeer,  and  several  hi  ter  observers,  have  been  less  successful  in  its 
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employment,  it  still  deserves  attention.  That  it  is  not  calculated, 
more  than  any  other  means  of  cure,  for  general  adoption,  and  that, 
in  some  cases,  it  might  even  prove  decidedly  hurtful,  can  form  no 
objection  to  its  use,  where  the  tongue  is  foul,  the  mouth  bitter,  and 
the  patient  complaining  of  continual  nausea,  without  being  either 
greatly  debilitated,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  plethoric,  and  inclined  to 
cerebral  congestion. 

The  following  is  the  emetic  plan,  as  laid  down  by  Scarpa.  For 
an  adult,  dissolve  three  grains  of  tartarised  antimony  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  of  which  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every  half  hour,  till  it 
produces  nausea  and  copious  vomiting.  Next  day  the  patient  is  to 
begin  the  use  of  a resolvent  powder,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar,  with  one  grain  of  tartarised  antimony,  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  another  four 
hours  after,  and  a third  in  the  evening ; and  this  to  be  repeated', 
during  eight  or  ten  successive  days.  The  effects  will  he  slight 
nausea,  purging,  and  perhaps  vomiting.  If,  during  the  use  of  the 
resolvent  powder,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  ineffectual  efforts  to 
vomit,  w'ant  of  appetite,  &c.  without  any  amendment  in  vision,  the 
emetic  is  to  be  repeated ; and  even  a third  and  fourth  time,  if  it 
seems  necessary.  The  stomach  being  by  these  means  cleared,  the 
patient  is  to  begin  the  use  of  the  resolvent  pills  of  Schinucker,^®  or 
of  Richter.'^® 

Scarpa  states  the  following  to  be  the  consequences  usually  ob- 
served to  result  from  this  treatment.  The  patient  after  having ^ 
vomited  copiously,  feels  more  easy  and  comfortable.  Sometimes 
the  very  day  he  has  taken  the  emetic,  he  begins  to  distinguish  sur- 
rounding objects  ; in  other  cases,  this  advantage  is  not  obtained  till 
the  fifth,  seventh,  or  tenth  day ; and  in  others,  not  till  some  weeks 
after  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  resolvent  powders  or  pills.  The 
cure  is  seldom  effected  in  less  than  a month,  and  is  aided  by  such  local 
remedies  as  are  calculated  to  excite  the  languid  action  of  the  nerves 
of  the  eye. 

5.  ‘Evacuants,  of  different  sorts,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  required  in  the  treatment  of  certain  varieties  of  amaurosis  ; such 
as  emmenagogues,  when  the  disease  appears  to  be  connected  with  im- 
peded menstruation ; anthelmintics,  when  it  arises  from  worms  ; dia- 
phoretics, wdien  suppressed  perspiration  is  the  cause. 

6.  Tonics,  such  as  cinchona,  and  the  preparations  of  iron,  form  a 
class  of  medicines  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis. 
That  this  disease  in  many  instances  takes  its  origin  in  vascular  ex- 
haustion and  nervous  debility,  and  is  corrected,  or  entirely  removed, 
by  the  use  of  a nourishing  diet,  the  cold  bath,  tonic  medicines,  and 
influences  of  a similar  sort,  must  be  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
any  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases,  and 
whose  opinions  are  not  warped  by  some  particular  hypothesis,  which 
leads  them  perhaps  to  regard  amaurosis  as  ahvays  depending  on  one 
kind  of  cause,  and  therefore  to  be  cured  only  by  one  plan  of  treat- 
ment. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  tonics  would,  in  many  cases,  do 
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! htiarni,  just  as  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  or  the  use  of  mercury 
would  do,  if  misapplied ; but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
iandiscriminately  rejected. 

1 Many  cases  of  amaurosis  are  benefited  by  local  derivatives,  such  as 
I Ueeches  to  the  temples  and  blisters  behind  the  ears,  conjointly  with 
I tthe  administration  of  general  tonics.  In  cases  with  debility.  Beer 
aaccused  tonics,  such  as  calamus  aromaticus,  cinchona,  and  steel,  of 
naggravating  the  amaurosis,  by  producing  an  increased  determination 
oof  blood  to  the  eyes.  But  if  the  digestive  functions  are  properly  re- 
. gulated,  and  topical  derivatives  employed,  tonics  will,  in  general,  be 
. ffound  to  be  advantageous  to  amaurotic  patients  of  feeble  habits.^® 

7.  Stimulants.  Many  and  various  internal  stimulants  have  been 
eemployed  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis ; most  of  them  quite  empi- 
rric.ally,  or  on  some  vague  idea  of  their  possessing  a power  of  rousing 
tthe  sunken  sensibility  of  the  nerves ; others,  again  on  the  ground  of 
ttheir  evidently  exciting  violent  convulsions,  which,  of  course,  they 
aare  enabled  to  do  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous 
^system.  Camphor  and  mix  vomica  maybe  mentioned,  as  examples 
cof  this  class  of  remedies  for  amaurosis.  It  is  w'ell  known,  that  those 
isubstances,  given  in  considerable  doses,  excite  violent  tetanic  par- 
(oxysms,  not  only  in  the  parts  animated  by  the  spinal  nerves,  but  also 
jiin  the  muscles  of  the  face,  eyes,  and  eyelids.  In  the  hope,  perhaps, 
jtthat  they  might  also  produce  a stimulating  effect  on  the  nerves  of 

(sense,  these  substances,  and  especially  strychnia,  (the  alkaloid  con- 
ttained  in  the  nux  vomica,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  poisons,) 
lhave  been  used  internally  as  well  as  externally  for  the  cure  of  amau- 
I rosis.  Arnica  montana,  helleborus  niger,  naphtha,  phosphorus,  and 
a host  of  other  drugs,  of  similar  properties,  have  been  given  on  the 
same  principle  ; but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  have  been  jiro- 
ductive  of  the  least  good  effect. 

8.  Antispasmodics,  as  opium,  musk,  valerian,  and  the  like,  have 
occasionally  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis,  especially  when 
this  disease  has  been  connected  with  epilepsy. 

9.  Sedatives,  as  belladonna,  hyosciamus,  and  aconitum,  have  been 
tried ; and  I have  known  the  first  mentioned  of  these  useful,  in  cases 
where  the  amaurotic  symptoms  were  attended  with  nervons  pain, 
affecting  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

II.  Local  Means.  1.  Counter-irritation,  excited  by  rubefacient 
liniments,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  blisters,  and  issues,  proves  highly 
useful  in  almost  every  variety  of  amaurosis.  A succession  of  blisters 
over  the  head  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  employing  counter- 
irritation. Much  advantage  is  also  derived  from  stimulating  friction 
of  the  forehead  and  temples,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  caustic  issues  in  the  same  place,  or  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  a seton  in  the  neck,  a tartar  emetic  eruption  between  the 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  even  by  still  more  remote  applications  of 
j the  same  sort,  as  the  immersion  of  the  feet  in  warm  water  holding  in 
' suspension  a ([uantity  of  powdered  mustard.  Magendie  recommends 
' the  application  of  blisters  and  moxse  as  close  as  possible  to  some 
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branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Many  facts,  he  says,  testify  the  efficacy 
of  moxjE  to  tlie  temples.  Dr  Prichard  recommends®*  an  issue  made 
by  dividing  the  scalp  with  the  knife  from  the  summit  of  the  forehead 
to  the  occiput,  and  filling  the  space  with  peas,  as  by  far  the  most 
important  method  of  counter-irritation.  He  relates  a case  of  complete 
amaurosis,  in  which  an  issue  of  this  sort  was  efficacious  after  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  and  mercurial  salivation  had  failed.  Small  blisters 
to  the  forehead  and  temple,  the  raw  surface  being  daily  dusted  with 
strychnia,  are  often  employed ; but  I must  confess  that  I have  not 
witnessed  any  effect  wdiich  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  strychnia. 
I must  say  the  same  with  regard  to  friction  round  the  orbit,  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  veratria.  That  recoveries  have  followed  the 
use  of  external  stimulants,  as  strychnia  and  veratria,  is  not  to  be 
doubted ; but  that  these  substances  exercise  any  specific  effect,  dif- 
ferent from  simple  irritation,  is  extremely  problematical. 

2.  Sternutatories  have  been  used  with  some  advantage,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva  and 
Schneiderian  membrane,  appeared  to  be  partially  suppressed.  Mr 
Ware  has  published®®  a considerable  number  of  cases,  in  which  the 
chief  means  of  cure  was  a mercurial  snuff.  He  recommends  one 
grain  of  turpeth  mineral  to  be  mixed  with  twenty  grains  of  powder 
of  liquorice,  and  about  a fourth  of  this  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  In  cases  where  the  nostrils  are  particular- 
ly dry,  the  patient  may  promote  the  efficacy  of  the  sternutatory,  by 
previously  inhaling  the  steam  of  warm  water  through  the  nostrils. 

3.  Stimulatbig  vapours^  directed  against  the  eyes,  have  been  re* 
commended,  especially  in  cases  where  there  are  evident  signs  of 
great  local  debility,  without  any  appearances  of  congestion  or  ple- 
thora. A little  sulphuric  ether,  or  aqua  ammonise,  may  be  poured 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  held  under  the  eyes  till  the  fluid  has 
evaporated ; and  this  may  be  repeated  several  times  daily. 

4.  Electricity  and  Galvanism  are  likely  to  be  useful  only  in  cases 
of  a torpid  character,  and  free  from  excitement.  They  would  be 
hazardous,  if  inflammation  were  present,  or  if  they  excited  pain. 

Electricity  formerly  enjoyed  a considerable  reputation  as  a remedy 
in  amaurosis,  but  of  late  years  has  been  very  much  neglected. 
As  it  is  not  likely  to  be  trusted  to,  nor  even  tried,  w’hile  the  disease 
is  recent,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should,  like  every  other 
kind  of  remedy,  prove  totally  inert  in  a great  majority  of  the  con- 
firmed or  inveterate  cases,  which,  as  to  a last  resource,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence.  The  cases  related  by  Mr  Hey®®  and  Mr 
Ware,®^  afford  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  electricity  may 
occasionally  prove  highly  serviceable.  Mr  Ware  considers  it  more 
useful  in  amaurosis  arising  from  the  effect  of  lightning  on  the  eyes, 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  the  complaint.  The  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  chiefly  by  directing  the  electric  aura  against  the  eyes,  draw- 
ing it  from  them  during  the  insulation  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes 
by  taking  small  sparks  from  the  eyelids  and  integuments  round  the 
orbits. 
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Galvanism  has  been  much  lauded  by  Magendie.  He  says  that  in 
complete  amaurosis,  the  only  result  from  the  galvanic  current  is 
that  of  rendering  the  patient  indistinctly  sensible  to  the  presence  of 
light  during  the  experiment ; but  in  incomplete  amaurosis,  galvan- 
ism, applied  to  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced a perfect  cure.  He  employs  electro-puncture.  This  is  done 
by  passing  down  fine  needles  through  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
frontal  and  superior  maxillary  nerves ; a slight  pricking  sensation 
indicates  that  the  nerve  is  pierced ; a galvanic  current  is  then  pass- 
ed along  the  needles,  through  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

. The  general  review  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  seat,  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  amaurosis,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  that  there  is  a necessity 
for  exercising  the  most  minute  and  careful  observation,  if  we  hope 
to  make  any  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  this  class  of  diseases. 
Each  individual  case  of  amaurosis,  to  do  it  justice,  would  require 
to  be  considered  at  leisure,  and  in  all  its  bearings — to  be  made,  in 
fact,  a subject  of  study.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that  many  who  have 
written  upon  amaurosis,  labouring  probably  under  a distaste  for 
what  they  had  found  to  be  an  irksome  task,  namely,  the  investiga- 
tion of  complicated  phenomena,  have  endeavoured  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  and  introduce,  into  a subject  which  does  not  admit  of  it, 
some  easy  simple  arrangement  of  their  own.  Feeling  themselves  un- 
able to  grapple  with  the  infinite  diversities  of  this  class  of  diseases, 
they  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  amaurosis  to 
some  contracted  notions  of  their  own,  and  satisfying  themselves 
w’ith  a few  artificial  distinctions,  have  actually  discouraged  the 
attempt  to  follow  nature  with  that  perseverance,  without  M'hich,  in 
a subject  like  this,  no  real  progress  can  be  made. 

^ From  obscure,  'AfiSkva^rla  of  Hippocrates,  MtXxtlx  of  Aristotle. 

Gutta  serena  of  the  Arabians.  Der  schwarze  Staar  of  the  Hermans. 

Josephus  et  Carolus  Wenzel  de  Penitiori  Structura  Cerebri,  p.  334  ; Tab. 
vi.  fig.  2;  Tubingae,  1812.  Cloquet,  Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  p.  iM;  PI.  x.  fig. 
3;  Paris,  1831. 

® Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  80;  London,  1826. 

* Collections  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D  ; 
Vol.  i.  p.  304  ; London,  1823. 

® See  Bright’s  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  292,  615,  620  ; London, 
1831.  Andral,  Clinique  Medicale,  Tome  v.  pp.  338,  483  ; Paris,  1833. 

® Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologic,  Vol.  i.  p.  233 ; Heidelberg,  1824. 

Ribes,  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Medicale  d’kmulation.  Tome  vii.  p.  99  ; 
Paris,  1811. 

8 Magendie,  Journal  de  Physiologic,  Tome  iii.  p.  376 ; Paris,  1823.  Serres, 
Anatomie  Comparee  du  Cerveau,  'Tome  i.  j).  331  ; Paris,  1827. 

® Magendie,  Journal  de  Physiologie,  Tome  iv.  pp.  186,  302  ; Paris,  1824. 
Desmoulins,  Anatomie  des  Systemes  Nerveux,  Tome  ii.  p.  712  ; Paris,  1823. 

*0  Mayo’s  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  No.  ii,  p.  4;  Lon- 
don, 1823. 

11  Memoires  de  I’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1727,  p.  1 ; Amsterdam. 
1733. 

Institutes  of  Surgery,  Vol.  i.  p.  167  ; Edinburgh,  1838. 

'3  ‘ Id  utique  adparet,plerumque  in  mentis  vitiisencephalum  pati:  ctsi  aliquando 
‘ rariori  cxeni})lo  non  visum  cst  pati,  potuit  vitiuiu  in  minoribus  dementis  latuissc. 
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‘ aut  incisori  imticiitia  clefuisse.’  Haller,  Eletnenta  Physiologise,  Tom.  v.  p.  574; 
Lausannffi,  1 703.  , 

Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  Vol.  ii.  p.  443 ; Wien,  1817. 
Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  Vol.  iii.  p.  423  ; Gottingen,  1804. 
Janin,  Memoires  et  Observations  sur  I’Qiiil,  p.  426  ; Lyon,  1772. 

Travers’  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  188  ; London,  1820. 

Ibid. 

See  Andral,  Clinique  Mcdicale,  Tome  v.  pp.  C82,  693,  710  ; Paris,  1833. 

20  Rennet’s  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Brain,  p.  56  ; Edinburgh,  1837. 

2*  Burrows’  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  p.  491  ; London,  1828. 

22  Medical  Works  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.  pp.  204,  536;  London,  1762. 
Heister  de  Cataracta,  Glaucomate,  et  Amaurosi,  p.  331  ; Altorlii,  1713. 

2a  Op.  Cit.  p.  305. 

2*  Lectures  in  the  Lancet,  Vol.  x.  p.  578;  London,  1826. 

25  Vcrinischte  Chirurgische  Schriften,  Vol.  ii.  p.  3 ; Berlin,  1786. 

26  Op.  Cit ; Vol.  iii.  p.  443. 

27  Trattato  delle  principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  227>  230;  Pavia, 
1816. 

28  Gummi-resinm  Sagapeni,  Guinmi-resinse  Bubonis  Galbani,  Saponis  Veneti, 
iia  3i.  Rhci  optimi  5iss.  Tartratis  Antimonii,  gr.  xvi.  Succi  Liquiritim  ^i. 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  formanda,  singulas  granum  i pendentes. 

Fifteen  to  be  taken  morning  and  evening,  for  a month  or  six  weeks. 

28  Gummi-resinte  Ammoniaci,  Gummi-resinaj  Asssefoetidae,  Saponis  Veneti, 
Radicis  Valerianae  subtilissiinc  pulverisatae,  Siimmitatum  Arnicae,  iia  5'i-  ^'i'r- 

tratis  Antimonii  gr.  xviij.  Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  formanda  singulas  grana  ii  pen- 
dentes. 

Fifteen  to  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  for  some  weeks. 

80  Edwards,  in  Lancet,  3 Nov.  1838,  p.  227. 

31  Report  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  ; Traiisactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  107  ; London,  1837. 

32  Observations  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  pp.  407,  410,  417,  &c. 
London,  1812. 

33  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  v.  p.  1 ; London,  1776. 

Op.  Cit.  pp.  379,  381,  &c. 


-SECTION  II CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  THE  AMAUROSES. 

Some  will  have  no  classification;  but  insist  that  amaurosis  is 
always  one  and  the  same.  Others  have  adopted  the  division,  already 
noticed,  into  functional  and  organic,  whereas  every  case  of  amaurosis 
is  both.  Mead  divided  the  varieties  of  amaurosis  into  inflammatory, 
paralytic,  and  those  which  arise  from  pressure.  Rosas  recognizes 
three  great  classes;  viz.  the  erethic,  the  congestive,  and  the  torpid. 
Beer  has  classified  the  different  species  according  to  their  symptoms ; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine  his  classification  somewhat 
more  particularly.  The  principle  is  evidently  good;  determining 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  by  the  particular  symptoms 
present. 

Beer  admits  four  classes : the  Jirsi  including  amaurosis,  chanic- 
terized  only  by  subjective  symptoms,  or,  in  other  words,  by  iinpair- 
ed  vision,  without  any  diseased  appearances  in  the  organ  of  vision ; 
the  sec07idy  amaurosis  characterized  not  only  by  impaired  vision,  but  by 
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changes  in  the  texture  of  some  part  of  the  optic  apparatus ; the  tfiinf, 
amaurosis  characterized  hy  impaired  vision,  with  changes  in  the  form 
and  activity  of  some  part  of  the  optic  apparatus ; and  the  fourth^ 
amaurosis  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  first  three  classes  are 
combined. 

It  does  not  admit  of  denial,  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases 
of  amaurosis,  presenting  such  differences  in  the  symptoms,  as  Beer 
has  chosen  for  the  ground-work  of  his  classification.  For  instance, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  amaurosis  from  exhaustion,  there 
is  scarcely  an  objective  symptom  to  be  discovered  about  the  eye, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  disease  almost 
solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  patient,  the  case  evidently  falling 
within  Beer’s  first  class.  The  only  instance  which  Beer  has  intro- 
duced into  his  second  class,  as  characterized  by  loss  of  vision,  with 
change  in  texture,  is  amaurosis  depending  on  absorption  of  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum.  Hydrocephalic  amaurosis  very  frequently  presents 
no  other  symptom  than  loss  of  sight,  and  fixed  dilated  pupil,  so  that 
it  is  referrible  to  Beer’s  third  class.  Amaurosis,  again,  from  an 
injury  of  the  eye,  is  often  attended,  in  addition  to  loss  of  sight,  by 
irregular  immovable  pupil,  laceration  of  the  tunics,  and  enlarge- 
ment, or,  on  the  contrary,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  Such  a case  will 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  fourth  class.  I trust,  however,  that  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  rashness,  nor  of  disrespect  for  the  labours  of 
Professor  Beer,  when  I state  my  belief,  that  the  cases  arranged 
under  his  four  classes,  are  not  uniformly  attended  by  the  symptoms 
which  he  has  assigned  to  them;  but  that  those  species  of  amaurosis, 
which  he  has  set  down  as  characterized  hy  subjective  symptoms  only, 
are  sometimes  attended  by  objective  signs  also,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  changes  in  the  texture  and  form  of  certain  ])arts  of  the 
optic  apparatus,  which  he  has  considered  as  characteristic  of  other 
species,  are  sometimes  merely  coincident,  and  not  essential.  The 
amaurosis,  for  example,  which  originates  from  over-excitement  of 
the  eye,  or  from  plethora,  which  Beer  places  in  his  first  class,  is 
often  attended  by  fixed  dilated  pupil,  a circumstance  w-hich  should 
assign  it  a place  in  the  third  class.  The  amaurosis  from  rage,  is 
merely  a variety  of  the  plethoric  or  apoplectic,  and  may  or  may  not 
present  the  glaucomatous  appearance  of  the  humours,  on  account  of 
which  he  has  placed  it  in  his  fourth  class. 

Glaucoma,  one  of  the  changes  upon  which  Beer  has  founded  his 
classification,  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  any  amaurosis. 
Neither  is  fixed  dilated  pupil  any  thing  more  than  a frequent  coin- 
cidence. In  the  hydrocephalic  amaurosis,  for  instance,  the  pupil, 
though  generally  expanded  and  motionless,  is  not  always  so.  It 
must,  therefore,  evidently  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  any 
classification  founded  on  symptoms,  that  sometimes  they  are,  and  at 
other  times  they  are  not  present. 

Beer  admits  as  species,  an  epileptic,  and  n paralytic  amaurosis ; 
whereas  the  epilepsy  and  amaurosis  in  the  one  case,  and  the  palsy 
and  amaurosis  in  the  other,  ought  to  he  regarded  not  as  standing  in 
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the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  merely  as  coincident  eflfects, 
arising  from  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely,  some  morbid  change 
or  formation  within  the  cranium. 

While  Beer’s  classes  refer  to  the  appearances  presented  in  differ- 
ent cases,  his  distinctions  of  species  are  founded,  in  general,  on  the 
causes,  efficient  or  remote,  of  the  disease. 

The  following  is  a classification  of  the  principal  varieties  of  amau- 
rosis, arranged  according  as  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  and  encephalon 
suffer  from  the  efficient  causes  of  the  disease.  Under  the  term 
encephalon  the  optic  nerves  are  included,  from  their  origin  to  the 
foramina  optica. 

I.  RETINA. 

I.  PRESSURE  ON  THE  RETINA. 

I.  Pressure  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  retina. 

1.  Subsclerotic  dropsy.  (See  p.  593.) 

2.  Inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  choroid.  ( See  p.  489.) 

3.  Subchoroid  dropsy.  (See  p.  593.) 

II.  Pressure  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina. 

1.  Vitreous  dropsy.  (Seep.  595.) 

2.  Displaced  crystalline  lens.  (See  p.  679.) 

3.  Varicosity  of  the  retinal  blood-vessels.  (See  p.  812.) 

4.  Apoplexy  of  the  retina. 

II.  STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  RETINA. 

1.  W’ounds  of  the  retina.  (See  pp.  344,  348.) 

2.  Concussion  and  laceration  of  the  retina.  (See  p.  346.) 

3.  Retinitis,  acute  and  chronic.  (See  p.  497.) 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  retina. 

5.  Atrophy  of  the  retina. 

6.  Ramollissement  of  the  retina. 

7.  Neuromata  of  the  retina. 

8.  Melanosis  of  the  retina. 

9.  Ossification  of  the  retina.  (See  p.  579.) 

II.  OPTIC  NERVE. 

I.  PRESSURE  ON  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

I.  Pressure  by  orbital  diseases. 

1.  Exostosis  of  the  orbit.  (See  p.  47.) 

‘ 2.  Sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumours  in  the  orbit.  (See 

p.  304.) 

3.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit.  (See  p.  322.) 

II.  Pressure  more  immediately  affecting  the  optic  nerve. 

1.  Aneurism  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae. 

2.  Tumours  attached  to  or  contained  within  the  envelopes  of 

the  optic  nerve. 

II.  STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  optic  nerve.  (See  pp.  18,  294,  350.) 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Hypertrophy  and  general  or  partial  induration  of  the  optic 

nerve. 

4.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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5.  Fungus  heematodes  of  the  optic  nerve.  (See  pp.  616, 

617.) 

6.  Melanosis  of  the  optic  nerve.  ( See  p.  623.) 

III.  ENCEPHALON. 

I.  PRESSURE  ON  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

1.  Fractured  and  depressed  cranium. 

2.  Hyperostosis  or  thickening  of  the  cranium. 

3.  Exostosis  of  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium. 

4.  Fungous,  osseous,  and  other  tumours  of  the  dura  mater. 

(See  p.  77.) 

5.  Congestion  of  the  encephalic  blood-vessels. 

6.  Apoplexy,  from  encephalic  haemorrhagy,  &c. 

7.  Aneurism  of  the  encephalic  arteries. 

8.  Enlarged  pituitary  gland. 

II.  STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

1.  Injuries  of  the  encephalon,  in  wounds  through  the  orbit, 

(see  p.  6,)  in  fractures  with  depression,  in  gunshot 

wounds,  (see  p.  21,)  &c. 

2.  Concussion  and  laceration  of  the  brain. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  producing 

adhesions,  thickening,  depositions  of  serum,  lymph,  pus, 

&c. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

5.  Abscess  in  the  brain. 

6.  Ramollissement  of  the  brain. 

7.  Induration  or  scirrhus  of  the  brain. 

8.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

9.  Atrophy  of  the  brain. 

10.  Hydrocephalus,  superficial  and  ventricular. 

11.  Enlarged  pineal  gland. 

12.  Scrofulous  tubercles  in  the  brain. 

13.  Encysted  tumours  in  the  brain. 

14.  Cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  other  tumours  in  the  brain  ; 

fungus  haematodes,  melanosis,  &c. 

Those  species  of  amaurosis  to  which  references  are  attached,  have 
already  been  considered,  and  do  not  require  to  be  brought  under 
review.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  treat  formally  of  all  the  remain- 
ing species.  Hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and  ramollissement  of  the 
retina,  are  consequences  of  retinitis,  the  existence  of  which,  in 
conjunction  with  amaurosis,  is  established  by  dissection,  but  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  consider  these  states  separately,  because  we  are  at 
present  ignorant  of  any  diagnostic  signs,  by  which,  during  life,  the 
one  can  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  Neuromata,  or  small 
reddish  and  whitish  tubercles,  imbedded  in  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  retina,  and  melanosis,  or  minute  black  spots  dispersed  on  its 
concave  surface,  are  also  morbid  states,  which  dissection  has  shown 
to  co-exist  with  amaurosis,  but  regarding  which  we  possess  scarcely 
any  farther  information. 

In  many  instances  of  amaurosis,  there  is  reason,  both  from  the 
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nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  from  the  symptoms,  to  conclude 
that  the  disease  affects  the  whole  nervous  optic  apparatus — retina, 
optic  nerve,  and  portion  of  the  brain  in  connexion  with  the  optic 
nerve.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  disease  is  of  the  in  - 
flammatory or  congestive  kind.  The  following  may  prove  exciting 
causes  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic  apparatus ; 
some  of  them  operating  directly  or  locally,  others  indirectly  or 
sympathetically.  When  the  cause  is  indirect  or  sympathetic,  the 
transference  of  disease  from  the  remote  organ,  such  as  the  stomach 
or  the  uterus,  is  in  some  cases  sudden  and  in  others  slow. 

1.  Intense  light. 

2.  A stroke  of  lightning. 

3.  Over-exercise  of  the  sight. 

4.  Irritation  from  teething,  worms,  disordered  bowels,  &c.  as, 
in  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children,  called  acute  hydro- 
cephalus. 

5.  Febrile  diseases ; as,  continued  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c. 

6.  Passions  of  the  mind  ; as,  rage,  grief,  fear,  &c. 

7.  Insolation,  or  coup  de  soldi. 

8.  Suppressed  evacuations  ; as,  of  the  menses,  haemorrhoids,  milk, 
mucus  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  purulent  matter  of  ulcers,  &c. 

9.  Suppressed  eruptions,  acute  or  chronic. 

10.  Cold,  and  suppressed  perspiration. 

1 1.  Narcotic  and  other  poisons. 

12.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  acute  or  chronic. 

13.  Continued  loss  of  the  fluids  of  the  body;  as,  in  protracted 
suckling,  onanism,  &c. 

14.  Affections  of  the  fifth  nerve;  as,  irritation,  wounds  (see 
p.  1 16),  and  morbid  changes  within  the  cranium  (see  p.  835), 

Those  only  who  have  attempted  to  classify  the  causes  of  amaurosis 
can  form  an  estimate  of  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  subject. 
Considerable  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  causes  is  of  a mixed  kind ; they  are  structural  changes,  for 
example,  of  some  portion  of  the  encephalon,  and  yet  they  operate  on 
the  optic  apparatus  chiefly  by  mechanical  pressure.  Hydrocephalus, 
and  the  various  sorts  of  tumours  which  form  in  the  brain,  are  in- 
stances of  such  cases. 


SECTION  III. — ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF 

AMAUROSIS. 

§ 1.  Ammirosis  from  apoplexy  of  the  retina. 

By  apoplexy  of  the  retina  is  understood’  a morbid  condition  of 
that  membrane,  in  which  its  blood-vessels  becoming  suddenly  dis- 
tended, or  actually  ruptured,  its  nervous  substance  is  thereby  com- 
pressed, and  its  sensorial  power  diminished  or  abolished. 
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A suppression  of  the  natural  excretions  of  the  body,  and  various 
other  causes  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  are 
supposed  to  give  rise  not  unfrequently  to  affections  of  the  vessels  of 
the  retina,  and  thereby  to  amaurosis.  Chronic  affections  of  this 
! sort,  however,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  sudden, 

. and  the  latter  only  are  to  be  accounted  apoplectic.  The  latter  are 
likely  to  be  promptly  removed,  and  vision  restored,  by  blood-letting, 
while  the  amaurosis  depending  on  chronic  distension  of  the  retinal 
vessels  derives  no  beneht  from  that  practice. 

The  causes  of  apoplexy  of  the  retina  are  generally  violent,  and 
I operate  either  in  causing  a sudden  flow  of  blood  towards  the  head 
.and  eyes,  or  in  impeding  its  return.  A fatiguing  journey  under 
I the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  a sudden  suppression  of  the  menstrual 
I discharge,  and  the  like,  are  apt  to  produce  such  an  eflect. 

Tlie  suddenness  of  the  amaurotic  attack,  without  any  pre-existing 
; amblyopia,  with  flushing  and  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  face,  a 
: full  slow  pulse,  and  vertigo,  will  generally  render  the  diagnosis  dis- 
tinct. Should  apoplexy  of  the  brain  occur  at  the  same  time,  the 
(diagnosis  will  be  obscured ; for  blood  effused  in  the  brain,  may  pro- 
I duce  incurable  amaurosis,  although  the  retina  is  little  affected. 

If  the  vessels  of  the  retina  are  merely  over-distended,  hut  not  rup- 
itured,  a cessation  of  the  cause,  and  the  employment  of  blood-letting 
imay  completely  remove  the  amaurosis.  But  if  a blow  on  the  eye, 
strangulation,  or  any  other  cause,  has  produced  rupture  of  the  retinal 
blood-vessels,  the  total  or  partial  amaurosis  hence  arising,  being 
j produced  by  blood  extravasated  between  the  retina  and  the  vitreous 
i I body,  and  partly  imbibed  by  the  latter,  can  yield  only  as  the  blood 
jiis  absorbed,  which  is  generally  accomplished  very  slowly. 

I § 2.  Amaurosis  from  aneurism  of  the  arteria  centralis  retina. 

■ It  was  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr  Ware,  that  dilatation  of  the 
I (central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve  might  sometimes  be  the  cause  of 
i . amaurosis.  He  had  often  suspected  that  this  might  be  the  cause,  in 
jj  I those  instances  where  the  disease  came  on  suddenly,  and  in  which, 
j I though  all  objects  placed  directly  before  the  eyes  are  totally  invisible, 
M there  remains  some  small  sense  of  light,  so  as  to  give  a confused 
: [perception  of  objects  sidewise. 

The  conjecture  is  so  far  confirmed  by  a pathological  preparation, 
in  the  possession  of  Professor  Schmiedler  of  Friburg,  viz.  an  aneur- 
.j  ism  of  the  central  artery  of  each  retina,  taken  from  a princess  of 
Baden,  who  was  long  blind,  and  to  wdiom  Plenck,  Richter,  and 
tthe  first  surgeons  of  Germany,  had  been  called.  She  only  saw  a 
little  on  looking  downwards.  The  aneurism  compressed  the  optic 
'nerves.^ 

A similar  case  is  recorded  by  Grafe.®  The  patient  was  a female, 
(who  lost  her  sight  under  the  symptoms  of  photophobia  and  feeling 
of  pulsation  in  the  orbit.  The  central  artery  of  the  retina,  within 
Jthe  optic  nerve,  was  distended  to  the  diameter  of  a stalk  of  grass, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  were  varicose. 
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§ 3.  Amaurosis  from  tumours  attached  to  or  contained  within  the 
envelopes  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Mr  Warclrop  has  "iven'*  a figure  of  a preparation,  from  Mr  Heavi- 
side’s museum,  in  which  a tumour  appears  in  the  neurilema  of  the 
optic  nerve.  No  further  histoi’y  of  the  patient  was  known,  than 
that  he  was  amaurotic  of  the  corresponding  eye. 

§ 4.  Amaurosis  from  structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerves. 

That  variety  of  amaurosis  which  arises  from  some  morbid  change 
in  the  substance,  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  is,  according 
to  Beer,  developed  very  slowly,  and  rarely  in  both  eyes.  It  is  at- 
tended by  the  sensation  of  a black  cloud,  which  seems  gradually  to 
become  more  and  more  dense,  and  by  such  a degree  of  visus  de- 
figuratus  as  is  extremely  distressing  to  the  patient.  He  rarely 
complains  of  much  pain,  either  in  the  eye  or  head,  but  only  of  a 
feeling  of  obtuse  pressure  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  although 
not  the  slightest  degree  of  projection  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be  observed. 
Even  at  the  very  commencement,  the  pupil  is  extremely  enlarged, 
the  iris  completely  immovable,  and  the  pupillary  edge  irregular. 
Glaucoma  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  glaucomatous  cataract, 
unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  varicose  state  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  eye.  At  last,  the  eyeball  becomes  sensibly  smaller  than 
natural. 

The  following:  are  some  of  the  morbid  changes  which  have  been 
detected  on  dissection;  induration  of  the  optic  nerve,  unnatural  ad- 
hesion between  it  and  its  sheath,  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
nerve  ash-coloured  and  wasted,  hydatids  between  the  nerve  and  its 
sheath,  calculous  concretions  within  the  sheath.  Most  of  these 
changes  are,  no  doubt,  the  results  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as 
may  arise  from  a great  variety  of  causes. 

As  it  is  fully  established,  that  destruction  cf  the  eye  frequently 
leads  to  atrophy  and  other  diseased  states  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  is 
necessai’y  always  to  ascertain,  in  our  dissections,  whether  the  case 
before  us  has  been  one  of  disorganization  of  the  eye  from  inflamma- 
tion, leading  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  one  of  diseased  nerve, 
leading  to  amaurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  eye. 

Case  285.— Mrs. , aged  83,  had  been  completely  blind  from  amaurosis  for 

30  years  before  her  decease  in  1817.  She  had  also  been  subject  to  irregular 
gout,  which  assumed  a variety  of  forms,  and  some  months  before  her  death  she 
was  attacked  with  palsy  of  one  side. 

On  opening  the  head,  aqueous  effusion  was  found  below  the  tunica  arachnoidea, 
and  in  both  ventricles.  One  part  of  the  cerebrum  was  observed  to  be  of  a pulpy 
texture,  but  these  appearances  were  most  probably  connected  with  the  recent 
paralytic  attack,  and  not  at  all  with  the  amaurotic.  All  the  nerves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  optic,  had  the  usual  appearance.  On  examining  the  membranous 
sheaths  of  these  nerves,  it  was  ascertained  that  their  medullary  matter  had  been 
completely  removed.  This  change  had  taken  place  even  nearer  to  the  brain  than 
where  the  nerves  cross  each  other.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  were  in  most  parts 
altered  in  their  structure;  their  coats  were  speckled  with  white  spots,  and  their 
texture  was  more  rigid  and  firm  than  natural.  Both  the  carotids,  where  the»e 
vessels  are  in  contact  with  the  optic  nerves  at  the  foramina  optica,  were  found  to 
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! be  remarkably  dilated,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  absorption  of  the  nerves  was 
( connected  with  the  enlarged  state  of  the  arteries.  The  absorption,  however,  of 
f the  optic  nerves  nearer  the  brain  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  this  notion  ; so 
tthat  it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture  whether  the  enlarged  state  of  the  vessels  was 
tthe  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  the  optic  nerves.  A similar  tendency 
I to  enlargement  was  noticed  where  the  cerebral  arteries  enter  the  cranium,  and 
I perhaps  it  might  have  been  traced  in  other  situations,  if  a more  minute  search  had 
ibeen  made. 

The  twin-sister  of  this  lady  died  in  her  81st  year,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years 
1 before  her  death  had  been  also  completely  amaurotic.  Though  her  geheral 
Ihealth  was  more  entire  than  is  usual  at  such  an  advanced  age,  she  had  completely 
Host  not  only  her  sight,  but  also  the  sense  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing.  She 
(could  not  distinguish  animal  from  vegetable  food,  nor  one  sort  of  fluid  from  an- 
(Other.  No  opportunity  was  obtained  of  inspection  after  death. 

Dr  Brown,  who  communicates  these  particulars  to  Dr  Monteath,  states,  that 

tthe  only  daughter  of  Mrs was  alive,  and  had  been  totally  blind  from  amau- 

trosis  for  several  years,  being  then  in  her  56th  year.  Dr  Monteath  adds,  that  he 

lhad  been  consulted  by  the  son  and  grandson  of  Mrs , both  of  whom  had  weak 

(eyes.  The  grandson,  in  particular,  had  a very  distressing  degree  of  congenital 
(amblyopia.  Any  exertion  of  his  eyes  induced  temporary  blindness,  and  though 
Ihe  could  sometimes  see  a minute  object,  at  other  times  he  would  walk  directly 
(against  a table  or  a chair. ^ 

Case  286. — A gentleman,  aged  78,  died  under  my  care  after  having  been  com- 
jpletely  amaurotic  for  several  years.  His  pupils  had  retained  their  natural  size, 
ibut  were  immovable.  His  lenses  were  glaucomatous.  For  some  months  before 
ibis  death,  he  was  occasionally  troubled  with  spectral  illusions,  always  of  an  agree- 
jable  cast.  Debility,  vertigo,  and  delirium  succeeded,  with  headach,  for  which 
tthe  application  of  leeches  and  blisters  was  used,  with  relief. 

On  dissection,  the  cranium  was  found  to  be  very  thick.  There  was  a very 
(copious  serous  eifusion  under  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
((jerebrum.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  very  considerably  distended  with  watery 
(fluid.  The  thalami,  on  their  upper  surface,  appeared  small  and  corrugated. 

' There  was  a pretty  firm  adhesion  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  anterior 
i lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  substance 
(forming  the  adhesion  felt  gritty,  as  if  from  a deposit  of  calculous  matter.  The 
(Optic  nerves  were  flat  and  atrophic,  especially  behind  the  chiasma,  where  they 
-seemed  entirely  deficient  in  medullary  substance.  In  fact,  they  were  so  wasted, 
(that  they  could  not  be  traced  farther  than  the  crura  cerebri.  They  had  a watery 
: and  membranous  appearance.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  seemed  to  be  natural. 
The  brain  was  of  moderate  consistence.  The  basilar,  vertebral,  and  some  of  the 
■ other  arteries  were  in  a cartilaginous  state. 

§ 5.  Amaurosis  from  fractured  cranium  with  depression,  or  from 
sanguineous  extravasation  in  consequence  of  injury. 

The  insensibility  attending  pressure  on  the  brain  from  these 
causes,  may  be  more  or  less  complete;  for  in  some  instances,  the 
■ {patient  lies  unconscious,  indeed,  of  what  is  passing  around  him,  but 
(Capable  of  being  roused  by  strong  impressions  on  his  senses,  while 
iin  other  cases  the  loss  of  sense  is  so  complete,  that  the  skin  may  be 
: {pinched,  a lighted  candle  held  close  to  the  eye,  and  the  loudest 
isound  applied  to  the  ear,  without  any  evident  effect. 

Where  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  simply  a fractured  and  de- 
: jjpressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  they  show  themselves  immediately 
' .after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  ; but  where  they  depend  on  extrava- 
i-sation  of  blood,  either  accompanying  fracture  or  independent  of  it, 
‘•the  collection  of  blood  may  form  slowly,  and  a considerable  interval 
tof  time  elapse  before  the  patient  becomes  insensible. 
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Sir  B.  C.  Brodie®  observes,  that  “ it  sometimes  happens,  that  : 
there  is  a destruction  of  sensibility  in  one  part  of  the  system,  while 
the  general  sensibility  is  impaired  only  in  a slight  degree and  he 
illustrates  this  remark  by  the  following  instance,  in  which  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  optic  nerves  was  chiefly  affected. 

Case  287. — An  old  man,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a cart,  was  admitted  into 
St  George’s  Hospital.  There  was  a fracture  with  depression  of  one  of  the  parietal 
bones.  He  was  sensible,  but  slow  in  giving  answers,  and  peevish,  and  it  was  ; 
observed  that  he  was  totally  blind.  Mr  Gunning  removed  a portion  of  the  parietal  ^ 
bone  with  the  trephine,  and  elevated  the  depression  ; but  the  operation  produced 
no  change  in  the  symptoms.  About  36  hours  after  the  accident,  the  pulse  be- 
eame  frequent,  and  he  was  delirious.  He  remained  entirely  deprived  of  the 
faeulty  of  vision  ; believing  that  he  saw  imaginary  objeets,  but  totally  unconscious  ^ 
of  the  existence  of  those  actually  before  his  eyes.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  « 
day,  he  died, 

On  examining  the  body,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  inflamed,  and  ' 
smeared  with  pus  and  lymjdi.  In  the  basis  of  the  cranium  there  was  a transverse  ‘ 
fracture  extending  across  the  sphenoid,  the  fractured  edges  being  displaced  in  such 
a manner  as  to  press  on  the  optic  nerves  immediately  behind  the  orbits,  and  to  '■ 
explain,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  total  loss  of  sight.  '| 

Prognosis.  Among  those  who  recover  from  fractured  skull  with 
depression,  or  from  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium  in  v 
consequence  of  an  injury  of  the  head,  there  are  some  in  whom  the  2 
symptoms  wholly  subside  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  and  others  in  | 
whom  certain  remains  of  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  still  exist  i 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Such  variety  in  restoration  is  re-  ■ 
markably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  sentient  power  of  the  eye,  the  ‘ 
mobility  of  the  pupil,  and  the  activity  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  • ; 
third  pair  of  nerves. 

Treatment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here  on  the  surgical  j. 
treatment  of  fractured  cranium  with  depression.  The  medical  means  • 
most  likely  to  assist  in  restoring  vision  in  such  cases,  are  rest,  | , 
abstinence,  blood-letting,  laxatives,  and,  after  a time,  an  alterative 
course  of  mercury.  Benefit  wdll  also  be  derived  from  keeping  up  a 
continued  discharge  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head. 

§ 6.  Amaurosis  from  morbid  changes  in  the  membranes,  or  in  the  bodies 

of  the  cranium. 

There  are  various  states  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  capable  of  producing  amaurosis ; such  as  ossifications  of 
the  dura  mater,  especially  when  they  are  in  the  form  of  sharp  spi-  * 
culae,  and  exostoses  proceeding  from  the  inner  table  of  the  skull.  \ 
We  liave  no  means  of  positively  ascertaining  during  life  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  organic  changes. 

The  symptoms  are  exceedingly  similar  to  those  attendant  on  dis- 
eased formations  in  the  brain.  Severe  cephahea,  pain  in  the  top 
of  the  head,  more  of  the  special  senses  aftected  besides  sight,  stitt- 
ness  in  the  limbs,  followed  by  pain,  and  convulsions,  arc  symptoms 
which  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  pressure  on  the  basis  ol  the  brain,  or 
on  the  pons  Warolii.  The  syra])toms  increase  for  a time  very  slowly; 
first  one  eye  is  aflccted,  then  the  other;  then  the  organs  ol  hearing. 

In  many  of  the  patients  who  labour  under  the  present  variety  of 
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amaurosis,  there  takes  place  at  last  a protrusion  of  the  eyes  out  of 
tthe  orbits;  a symptom  indicative  of  great  derangement  in  the  bones 
(forming  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  of  the  dura  mater  covering  the 
rsella  Turcica,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits.  (See  Case  93.) 

The  morbid  changes  of  the  bones,  which  induce  amaurosis,  are 
ffound  chiefly  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium.  In  these  cases,  caries  is 
isometiines  met  with,  but  much  more  frequently  exostosis  of  different 
fforms.  In  some  instances,  innumerable  spiculae  of  bone  project  into 
tthe  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so  sharp  that  they  readily  wound  the 
tfinger.  Beer  preserved  the  skull  of  a lady,  who  had  been  totally 
Iblind,  and  for  some  weeks  before  her  death,  insensible,  in  whiclx 
rthere  was  scarcely  any  part  within  the  cranium  which  was  not 
istudded  with  sharp  exostoses.  In  such  cases,  the  bones  are  gene- 
n’ally  very  thin,  the  diplde  being  almost  completely  wanting.  In  an 
:;amaurotic  boy,  who,  for  a short  time  before  his  death,  was  insane, 
IBeer  found,  on  dissection,  a spine,  of  considerable  length,  by  the  side 
^of  the  sella  Turcica,  perforating  the  optic  nerves  at  their  junction. 

Those  who  have  suffered  from  rachitis  in  youth,  from  syphilis,  or 
ifrom  gout  in  middle  age,  are  more  liable  than  others  to  thickening 
;iand  other  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  by 
IBeer,  it  appears  that  the  complaint  in  the  head  and  eyes  began  after 
ssudden  cooling  of  the  head,  followed  by  rheumatism,  which  though 
sslight  in  its  commencement,  had  fixed  itself  in  the  fibrous  covering 
cof  the  skull. 

The  morbid  formation,  which  I have  ventured  (page  93)  to  call 
chloroma,  is  found  to  affect  in  some  cases  the  pericranium,  in  others 
tthe  dura  mater,  and  occasionally  both  these  membranes  at  once. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  a peculiar  set  of  cases  described^ 
I by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  attributed  by  him  to  the  spread  of  in- 
iflammation  from  the  dura  mater  to  the  pericranium.  The  cases  in 
question  were  attended  by  the  symptoms  common  to  pressure  on 
'the  brain  from  other  causes,  and  amongst  these  by  amaurosis,  and 
'were  I’elievcd  by  cutting  down  upon  the  cranium,  so  as  to  remove  the 
‘tension  of  the  parts  covering  it.  In  one  fatal  case  of  this  kind.  Sir 
Everard  found  the  pericranium  thickened  into  a mass  of  a fibrous 
ibony  texture;  and  corresponding  to  this  part,  internally,  there  was 
j a similar  thickening  and  induration  of  the  dura  mater.  Most  of  the 
| . cases  referred  to  had  been  treated  by  long  courses  of  mercury  with- 
! out  benefit,  in  some  of  them  wdth  aggravation  of  the  symptoms, 
i The  prognosis  in  amaurosis  resulting  fi-om  morbid  changes  in  the 
! ■ membranes  or  bones  of  the  head  is,  I need  scarcely  say,  extremely 
; unfavourable.  The  gradual  development  of  complete  blindness,  and 
jinot  only  death,  but  a very  mournful  death,  is  to  be  dreaded.  Nor 
does  the  healing  art  possess  any  means  which  can  be  effectually 
' employed  in  diminishing,  much  less  removing,  the  organic  changes 
I I upon  which  the  disease  depends,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  cases. 

! These  cases  are  when  the  symptoms  evidently  originate  in  some 
• •constitutional  disorder,  and  especially  in  syphilis. 
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The  following  case,  related  by  the  late  Mr  Wilson,  of  London, 
shows  what  may  sometimes  be  done,  even  in  circumstances  which 
might  appear  almost  desperate. 

Case  288. — la  November  180C,  Mr  Wilson  was  requested  by  a surgeon  of  bis 
acquaintance  to  visit  a gentleman,  who  had  been  affected  with  a long  and  severe 
illness.  Mr  W.  received  the  following  account  of  the  case. 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  when  inffnenza  was  very  prevalent,  Mr  C.  a muscular 
man,  about  28  years  of  age,  and  of  rather  a sanguineous  temperament,  was  attack- 
ed with  a very  severe  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit  of  the  left  eye.  A physician 
of  eminence  was  consulted,  by  whom  a rigidly  antiphlogistic  plan  was  recom- 
mended. This  was  persevered  in  for  a considerable  time  without  benefit.  The 
case  was  then  deemed  nervous,  and  medicines  adapted  for  the  relief  of  nervous 
diseases  were  employed  in  large  quantities.  The  patient  was  ordered  to  remove 
to  Hampstead  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  This  jdan  not  succeeding,  other  medical 
opinions  were  taken,  and  various  remedies  tried  ; but  the  patient  gradually  became 
worse.  The  sense  of  hearing  in  the  left  ear  was  now  totally  lost.  The  levator 
of  the  left  upper  eyelid  became  paralyzed,  and  a great  degree  of  strabismus  was 
produced  by  the  rectus  externus  having  also  lost  its  power.  The  pupil  of  the 
left  eye  became  much  and  constantly  dilated,  and  the  sight  of  that  eye  was  lost. 
The  right  angle  of  the  mouth  was  permanently  drawn  to  the  right  side.  An  ex- 
treme hoarseness  took  place,  and  his  articulation  became  so  indistinct  that  he 
could  not  be  understood  even  by  his  friends.  He  lost  the  power  of  swallowing 
solids,  and  swallowed  fluids  with  very  great  difficulty,  as  the  attempt  brought  on 
a distressing  sense  of  suffocation.  A vessel  was  constantly  placed  at  his  side  to 
receive  the  saliva,  which  he  could  neither  swallow  nor  eject  ftom  his  mouth,  and 
which  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  push  out  with  his  tongue.  His  bowels  were 
most  obstinately  constipated,  requiring  the  frequent  use  of  drastic  purges. 

Upon  visiting  the  patient,  Mr  Wilson  found  his  right  hand  and  arm  folded  up, 
and,  with  the  leg  of  the  same  side,  in  a state  of  complete  paralysis.  Very  violent 
pain  in  the  orbit  of  the  left  eye  still  continued,  and  there  was  also  considerable 
pain  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  When  in  bed 
he  could  not  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow  ; he  could  scarcely  sleep  at  all,  and 
had  no  respite  from  excruciating  pain  ; in  short,  his  dissolution  was  hourly  ex- 
pected. Mr  W.  learned  also,  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  he 
had  had  at  two  or  three  different  times,  chancres  and  incipient  buboes,  and  that 
for  these  he  had  used  mercury,  until  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  surgeon 
who  attended  him  pronounced  his  cure  to  be  complete.  In  the  summer  preced- 
ing his  illness,  he  had  strained  his  back  in  leaping ; a short  time  after  which,  a 
bubo  formed  in  the  right  groin.  This  was  particularly  attended  to,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  might  prove  venereal.  It  suppurated  and  healed  without 
mercury  .having  been  used. 

Observing  something  particular  in  the  figure  of  one  of  his  legs,  Mr  Wilson  re- 
quested leave  to  examine  it ; and  when  the  stocking  was  removed,  perceived  a 
cicatrice  of  considerable  extent,  and  that  the  tibia  was  much  enlarged.  The 
patient  did  not,  however,  feel  any  pain  in  this  bone.  He  expressed  in  writing 
with  his  left  hand,  that  several  years  before,  he  had  received  a severe  blow  on 
this  leg,  and  that  a large  piece  of  bone  had  come  away;  he  could  not  recollect 
whether  he  took  any  mercury  at  that  time,  and  he  did  not  think  that  his  surgeon 
considered  the  disease  in  the  bone  as  venereal.  He  did  not  remember  having  had, 
at  any  time,  spots  on  his  skin  or  a sore  throat.  His  present  ailment,  he  said,  had 
never  been  considered,  by  any  of  the  medical  persons  whom  he  had  consulted,  as 
venereal,  nor  had  the  use  of  mercury  ever  been  proposed  for  its  cure. 

On  examining  his  neck,  Mr  Wilson  found  several  of  the  vertebrae  much  en- 
larged. He  discovered  also  a large  swelling  in  the  acromion  of  the  right  scapula, 
and  a considerable  enlargement  of  the  whole  of  the  spine,  and  greater  part 
superior  costa,  of  that  bone.  As  the  muscles  were  wasted,  a swelling  was  readily 
perceived  in  the  os  brachii,  a little  above  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  right  clavicle  possessed  at  least  three  times  its  usual  thickness. 

From  the  possibility  of  these  swellings  being  venereal,  Mr  Wilson  felt  justified 
in  proposing  the  immediate  use  of  mercury.  The  patient’s  relations  were  appre- 
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I ihcnsive  that  his  extreme  weakness,  and  the  apparently  rapid  approach  of  death, 

■ \ would  render  the  experiment  useless ; but  willingly  consented  to  the  attempt  being 
( omadc,  as  without  something  being  done,  and  that  quickly,  death  seemed  inevitable. 

Accordingly,  one  drachm  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment,  with  five  grains  of 
i ccamphor,  was  rubbed  upon  his  skin  every  night,  and  a seton  was  inserted  in  the 
i tback  of  his  neck.  In  four  days,  his  mouth  became  affected  from  the  mercury  : 

, iin  ten  days  he  swallowed  with  less  difficulty  ; he  slept  well,  and  his  pains  were 
( mearly  gone.  In  a fortnight,  the  enlargement  of  the  clavicle  was  evidently  less- 
\ lened,  and  his  muscles  were  much  fuller  and  firmer.  He  had  also  recovered  his 
1 ^ speech,  so  far  as  to  make  himself  understood.  The  quantity  of  the  ointment  was 
i mow  increased  to  a drachm  night  and  morning,  and  the  use  of  it  was  continued  for 
f televen  weeks  ; towards  the  latter  part  of  which  time,  when  he  could  swallow  with 
t fcase,  he  took  about  eight  ounces  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  daily, 
j jand  now  and  then  some  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark. 

; During  this  course,  although  the  patient’s  mouth  was  affected  with  a cou- 
i -siderable  degree  of  soreness,  he  gathered  health  and  strength  daily,  and  before  it 
j \was  discontinued  had  grown  fat.  His  muscles  had  acquired  very  nearly  their 
! ( original  plumpness  and  strength,  and  the  limbs  their  former  capability  of  motion. 
I The  pains  were  wholly  removed,  and  the  thickening  of  the  bones  very  much  re- 
i iduced.  His  power  ot  swallowing  and  of  moving  the  right  extremities,  seemed  at 
i tfirst  to  increase,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  swellings  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
t I diminished.  But  though  these  swellings  afterwards  became  stationary,  the  powers 
! I of  the  muscles  were  completely  restored.  His  cure,  with  the  following  exceptions, 
) uvas  perfect,  and  had  remained  so  for  more  than  two  years.  The  pupil  of  the 
I left  eye  continued  more  dilated  than  that  of  the  right,  and  the  eyelid  could  not 
j Hm?  raised  quite  so  high  as  formerly ; but  he  could  distinguish  objects  and  colours 
j i in  some  measure  with  the  left  eye,  and  even  small  objects  when  he  used  plain  green 
i -spectacles,  and  employed  that  eye  only.  When  he  used  both  eyes,  his  vision 
1 \was  confused,  as  he  then  saw  objects  double.  He  still  spoke  with  a very  hoarse 
I 'voice,  but  his  articulation  was  sufficiently  distinct.® 

I Case  289. — Dr  Abercrombie  records®  the  case  of  a man,  aged  47,  whose  com- 
I ; plaints  began  in  May  1816,  with  headach,  and  weight  in  the  head,  aggravated  by 
i -■'Stooping,  and  increasing  gradually,  notwithstanding  copious  evacuations.  In 
'August  his  sight  began  to  fail,  with  giddiness  ; in  September,  he  could  see  objects 
wonly  in  a very  strong  light ; in  December,  perfect  blindness,  the  pain  still  con- 
! tinning  constant  and  severe  ; in  the  middle  of  January,  stupor  and  forgetfulness, 
tfollowed;  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  by  coma  and  death, 
j On  dissection,  a tumour,  the  size  of  a large  egg,  was  found  attached  to  the  ten- 
i itorium,  in  such  a manner,  that  part  lay  above,  and  part  below  it;  the  falx  like- 
! -wise  entering  into  its  substance  above.  Internally  it  was  firm,  resembling  some- 
j what  the  structure  of  the  kidney.  There  were  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
j itricles. 

I Case  290. — A person,  whose  sex  and  age  are  not  mentioned,  having  for  a 
I long  time  been  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  latterly  of  that  of  sight,  died 
j -comatose. 

Ij  On  dissection,  a tumour,  which  Pro- 
ij  fessor  Cruveilhier  considered  carcino- 
ji'inatous,  was  found  to  arise  from  the 
ij  dura  mater  where  it  covers  the  upper 
i|  surface  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The 
M:tumour  {Fig.  108.)  extended  back- 
‘J  wards  a little  upon  the  sella  Turcica, 
and  laterally  on  the  roof  of  each  orbit. 

|i  It  had  a mammillated  appearance  ex- 
'i  ' tcrnally,  had  completely  destroyed  the 
i' Trunks  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  com- 
;|fpressed  the  optic  nerves,  and  hollo^-- 
' ■ ed  out  for  itself  a cavity  in  the  inferior 
. surface  of  the  brain.  The  layer  of 
cerebral  substance  in  contact  with  the 
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tumour,  was  in  a soft  state.  Figure 
109  is  a vertical  section  of  the  (Useas- 
ed  mass,  and  shows  the  radiated  dis- 
position of  fibres  which  it  presented, 
similar  to  what  is  observed  in  other 
cases  of  carcinoma.  Some  vascular 
ramifications,  apparently  veins,  follow- 
ed the  direction  of  the  fibres.  This 
figure  also  shows  that  the  tumour  had 
sent  down  some  prolongations  into  the 
nasal  fossae,  where  it  had  the  same 
mammillated  appearance  and  tlie  same 
texture.*** 

§ 7.  Amaurosis  from  cerebral  congestion.  f 

It  appears  to  be  universally  admitted,  not  only  that  amaurosis  ^ 
may  occasionally  result  from  a sanguineous  overflow  to  the  brain, 
or  an  impeded  return  of  the  blood  from  that  organ,  but  that  one  of 
the  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  is  simple  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  supplying  the  internal  optic  apparatus.  v 

Symptoms.  The  first  symptoms  witli  wdiich  congestive  amaurosis 
generally  shows  itself,  are  a feeling  of  fulness  in  the  eyeballs,  and 
almost  uninterrupted  photopsia.  These  symptoms  are  speedily  J 
followed  by  stupifying  headach,  generally  accompanied  by  vertigo,  : 
and  tinnitus  aurium,  and  keeping  pace  w'ith  a striking  diminution  jt 
in  the  power  of  vision.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  deprived  of  J 
sleep ; in  others,  he  is  affected  with  lethargy.  When  the  internal  ^ 
carotids  are  chiefly  affected,  lethargy  is  generally  a prominent  symp-  | 
tom;  when  the  vertebrals,  pain  in  the  occiput."  The  patient  is  | 
commonly  of  an  athletic  habit,  and  presents  signs  of  general  plethora.  J 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case;  for  , 
example,  in  pregnant  women,  who  sometimes  have  been  known  to  ^ 
suffer  towards  the  end  of  several  successive  pregnancies  from  this  = 
amaurosis.  The  signs  of  local  plethora  are  always  present.  The  ; 
eye  appears  fuller  than  natural ; it  seems  to  project  unusually  from  f 
the  orbit ; the  patient  moves  it  less  than  in  health  ; its  surface  is  ^ 
suff’used  with  red  vessels  ; the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  temporal,  and  j 
sometimes  even  the  carotid  arteries  are  felt  strongly  throbbing.  The 
pupil,  in  the  incipient  stage,  may  not  be  much  affected,  being  neither  , 
unnaturally  dilated  nor  contracted,  and  still  varying  with  tolerable 
liveliness  according  to  the  degrees  of  light  to  which  the  eye  is 
exposed. 

As  the  disease  advances  into  the  confirmed  stage,  the  headach 
becomes  irregular,  being  sometimes  severe,  at  other  times  scarcely 
felt.  The  patient  now  complains  principally  of  a thick  gauze  or 
network,  which  renders  every  object  before  him  indistinct.  In  clear 
light,  the  network  seems  uniformly  obscure ; but  in  the  dark,  it  is 
fiery  and  shining,  sometimes  appearing  reddish,  and  at  other  times 
bluish.  This  symptom  is  increased  by  every  cause  which  increases, 
even  for  an  instant,  the  Jocal  plethora.  For  instance,  if  the  patient 
presses  violently  when  at  stool,  the  network  seems  thicker  for  some 
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■minutes  after  ; and  if  this  cause  or  similar  causes  of  increased  local 
congestion  be  frequently  repeated,  and  the  existing  plethora  not  re- 
imoved  by  proper  remedies,  vision  soon  becomes  totally  extinguished. 

’ This  indeed  almost  constantly  follows,  even  when  there  are  no  such 
' coccasional  augmentations  of  the  plethora,  if  recourse  is  not  had  to 
I ]proper  treatment ; but  not  so  rapidly  as  wdien  such  occasional  causes 
; rare  allowed  to  come  into  frequent  operation.  At  last,  all  trace  of 
! ^sensibility  to  light  is  lost.  The  patient  continues  to  complain  of 

• tstunning  headach.  He  complains  also  of  a feeling  as  if  the  eyeballs 
' ^were  increasing  in  size ; and  they  actually  feel  firmer  to  the  touch 
: tthan  natural.  The  pupil  becomes  fixed,  though  rarely  much  dilated. 

: ' The  patient  stares  on  vacancy,  presenting  in  a striking  manner  the 
! ] peculiar  look  of  the  amaurotic. 

Exciting  Causes.  Every  influence  capable  of  producing  or  in- 
} (creasing  a continued  or  frequently  repeated  determination  of  blood 
i tto  the  head,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  of  this  amaurosis, 
i Those  who  are  of  a plethoric  habit  are  generally  able  to  produce  a 
j : slight  degree  of  it  at  will.  When  they  stoop  forwards,  hang  down 
i ithe  head,  tie  their  neckcloth  tight,  or  by  any  means  increase  the  cir- 
i tculation  of  blood  through  the  brain,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
! I correctly,  when  they  impede  in  any  way  the  return  of  that  fluid 
f I to'wards  the  heart,  they  excite  the  sensation  of  muscae  volitantes,  or 
I I even  complete  temporary  blindness.  Uoerhaave  relates  the  case  of 
i . a man,  who  whenever  he  was  intoxicated,  laboured  under  complete 
i ; amaurosis.  The  disease  came  on  by  degrees,  increasing  with  the 

i I quantity  of  wine ; and  after  the  intoxication  w'ent  off,  his  vision  re- 
s turned.**  Many  plethoric  persons  regularly  find  their  vision  impair- 
! < ed  during  the  quickened  circulation  from  a full  meal  and  a few 
!j  glasses  of  wine  ; while  those  of  a meagre  habit  not  unfrequently  find 
i|  their  vision  benefited  by  the  same  causes. 

]\  The  following  influences  may  be  enumerated  as  likely  to  prove 
j*  remote  causes  of  congestive  amaurosis ; pregnancy,  tedious  and  dif- 
i|  ficult  parturition,  raising  and  carrying  heavy  loads,  long-continued 
jj  ocenpations  which  strain  the  eyes  while  the  head  is  bent  forwards, 

ii  employments  requiring  at  once  keen  exei’cise  of  sight  and  activity 
i|  of  thought,  rage  and  other  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden 
1!  suppression  of  some  wonted  sanguineous  discharge,  suppressed 
!;  menses,  the  neglect  of  periodic  blood-letting  to  which  the  individual 

has  been  accustomed  at  a certain  period  of  the  year,  violent  and 
'i  long-continued  vomiting,  a forced  march  in  hot  weather,  very  hot 
baths  even  of  the  feet  only,  remaining  long  in  an  over-crowded 
: assembly,  an  excessive  and  unaccustomed  debauch,  frequent  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  violent  pressing  while  at  stool,  lying  with  the 
\\  head  uncommonly  low  during  the  night,  large  scrofulous  or  other 
swellings  in  the  neck  by  which  the  jugular  veins  are  compressed, 
impeded  reception  of  the  venous  blood  by  the  heart  from  contrac- 

• tion  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  If  two  or  more  of 
‘ these,  or  similar  causes,  operate  together,  and  more  especially  if 
' they  come  to  operate  suddenly  on  an  individual,  perhajis  constitu- 
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tionally  Inclined  to  fulness  about  the  head,  then  the  risk  of  con* 
gestive  amaurosis  is  much  increased. 

Proximate  Cause.  Plethora  is  described  as  an  excessive  fulness 
of  vessels,  as  a redundancy  of  blood,  as  redness  of  a part  from  dis- 
tended blood-vessels,  as  redness,  heat,  and  tumour  even,  either  of 
the  whole  or  of  a part  of  the  body,  from  the  same  cause ; and  yet 
as  something  different  from  inflammation.  The  absence  of  acute 
pain  appears  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  plethora  from  inflamma- 
tion ; but  added  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  though  plethora  often  ends 
in  the  rupture  of  the  affected  vessels,  it  frequently  terminates  with- 
out any  such  event,  while  inflammation,  though  it  is  sometimes 
resolved,  is  in  general  attended  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  or  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  formation  of  pus,  ulceration,  gangrene,  or 
even  by  several  of  these  events  in  succession. 

“ Plethora  and  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head”  says  Dr 
Buitows,*^  “are  often  used  synonymously  in  medical  language;  but 
they  differ  widely,  inasmuch  as  determination  may  exist  without 
plethora,  and  plethora  without  determination.  Blood  may  he  sent  to 
the  brain  with  a preternatural  velocity,  and  act  simply  by  augmented 
motion  but  be  as  readily  returned  by  the  veins : this  is  determina- 
tion. It  may  be  sent  either  with  a natural  velocity,  or  a degree 
greater  or  less  than  is  natural;  and  from  some  obstructing  cause  be 
not  returned  by  the  veins  in  that  due  proportion  in  which  it  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  brain — accumulation,  therefore,  occurs : this 
is  plethora.” 

The  pathology  of  plethora  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  frequent  effect, 
apoplexy,  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  understood;  for  while  many 
observations  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  tunics,  and  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  between  their 
middle  and  innermost  layers,  are  intimately  connected  with  these 
diseases,  if  not  actually  their  proximate  causes,  leading  in  apoplectic 
cases  to  rupture  of  vessels  and  extravasation  of  blood,  the  numerous 
instances,  in  which,  after  death  from  apoplexy,  no  diseased  appear- 
ances w.hatever  are  detected  within  the  cranium,  show,  that  there  not 
only  remains  room  for  farther  investigation  of  this  subject,  but  that 
no  general  conclusion  can  at  present  be  adopted  without  danger  of 
falling  into  some  serious  mistake. 

Prognosis.  So  long  as  congestive  amaurosis  is  in  the  incipient 
stao-e,  and  the  power  of  vision  not  greatly  Impaired,  the  practitioner 
may  venture  to  give  a favourable  prognosis.  In  tbe  confirmed  stage, 
or  when  the  power  of  vision  is  nearly  or  completely  extinguished, 
the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable.  Even  when  the  disease 
is  only  of  a few  days’  standing,  if  no  power  of  vision  be  present, 
there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  its  recovery.  When  the  patient  has 
continued  for  several  months  in  this  state,  it  scarcely  ever  happens 
that  even  the  slightest  restoration  of  sight  is  effected.*^ 

Treatment.  Slight  incipient  attacks  are  often  cured  by  rest, 
purgatives,  and  a spare  diet.  In  more  threatening  cases,  general 
Idood-letting  ought  to  be  practised  from  one  of  the  veins  of  the  arm, 
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tthe  jugular  vein,  or  temporal  artery.  This  may  be  followed  up,  if 
iit  seems  necessary,  by  local  blood-letting,  as  cupping  on  the  back 
lof  the  neck,  cupping  on  the  temples,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to 
tthe  head.  Purgatives  are  particularly  useful.  An  entire  absti- 
inence  from  animal  food  must  be  observed,  as  well  as  from  all  alco- 
Iholic  fluids.  Cold  applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  head,  which 
(ought  previously  to  be  shaved.  Complete  rest  of  the  eyes,  and  of 
tthe  whole  body,  and  a careful  prevention  of  irritation  from  light, 
iraust  be  enjoined. 

Depletion,  then,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  all  its  parts, 
iare  the  means  upon  which  we  are  to  depend,  in  the  early  period  of 
tthis  amaurosis.  They  will  seldom  fail  us,  if  had  recourse  to  within 
tthe  first  two  or  three  days,  and  employed  with  the  necessary  vigour. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  neglected  for  some  time,  or  treated 
'without  depletion,  which  we  need  scarcely  distinguish  from  neglect, 
'we  should  even  yet  have  recourse  to  blood-letting.  If  depletion  has 
Ibeen  fully  tried,  but  without  benefit,  the  prospect  is  extremely  bad. 
^Excitation  of  the  absorbent  system  ought  now  to  be  tried,  especially 
Iby  means  of  mercury  and  counter-irritation.  The  mouth  should  be 
unade  sore  by  a course  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill;  the  head  blistered; 
;and  an  issue  opened  by  caustic,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Should  this  treatment  also  fail,  there  still  remain  many  other 
1 remedies  which  might  be  employed;  but  the  use  of  stimulants  must 
Ibe  pursued  with  more  than  ordinary  caution,  as  they  might  readily 
iproduce  renewed  congestion,  or  even  induce  apoplexy. 

§ 8.  Amaurosis  with  apoplexy,  frorn  encephalic  hcemorrhagy,  ^c. 

When  cerebral  plethora  is  neglected,  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  end 
lin  that  sudden  abolition  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  motion,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  apoplexy.  Among  the  usual  symptoms  of  this 
: state,  we  find  loss  of  vision,  and,  most  frequently,  dilated  pupils. 

In  a pathological  point  of  view,  apoplexy  resolves  itself  into  three 
varieties,  viz.  apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood,  apoplexy  with 
! serous  effusion,  and  apoplexy  without  any  evident  morbid  appear- 
.ance  on  dissection.  The  last  mentioned,  Dr  Abercrombie  calls 
. simple  apoplexy.  Where  a person  is  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  no 
morbid  appearances  are  found  on  dissection  of  the  brain,  the  cause 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  an  interruption  of  the  relation  betwixt  the 
arterial  and  venous  system  of  the  organ.  Amaurosis  may  result 
from^ny  of  the  three,  and  may  be  one  of  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the 
latest,  symptoms  to  disappear. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  many  cases  not  suspected  to  be  apo- 
plectic, amaurosis  is  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  several  small  vessels, 
1 throwing  out  blood  separately,  and  this  either  coalescing  into  one 
clot,  or  forming  many  small  lodgments,  on  or  in  the  brain ; in 
the  latter  case,  attended  with  lacerations  of  its  substance.  Slight 
apoplectic  attacks  may  not  attract  the  patient’s  attention,  till  he  finds 
his  vision  seriously  impaired.  This  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  palsy 
and  loss  of  memory. 
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In  a case  of  apoplexy  related*®  by  Mr  Williams,  coagulated  blood 
was  found  to  have  penetrated  the  very  substance  of  one  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

The  treatment  of  apoplectic  amaurosis  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  particular  from  the  plan  above  recommended,  for  the  same 
disease,  arising  from  cerebral  congestion. 

Case  291. — Mr  Stevenson  was  called  to  attend  a patient  between  40  and  50 
years  of  age,  who  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  This  per- 
son was  tall  and  thin,  his  countenance  pallid,  and  his  habits  remarkably  temperate 
and  regular  ; consequently  it  could  not  have  been  thought  likely  that  he  should 
fall  a sacrifice  to  apoplexy.  Notwithstanding  the  various  and  active  means  that 
were  employed  for  his  recovery,  he  expired  within  12  hours  after  the  attack. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  Mr  Stevenson  examined  tlie  contents  of 
the  cranium,  and  found  not  only  the  most  decisive  marks  of  vascular  congestion 
in  the  meninges,  but  likewise  a large  accumulation  of  discoloured  serous  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  a mass  of  coagulated  blood  so  situated  as  to  compress 
the  optic  nerves  at  the  part  where  they  decussate.  This  latter  discovery  explain- 
ed the  cause  of  his  total  blindness,  and  of  the  fully  expanded  state  of  his  pupils  ; 
although  when  Mr  Stevenson  first  saw  him,  he  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  the 
power  of  sensation  and  feeling. '*5 

Case  292. — Ann  Nowlan,  aged  43,  married,  was  admitted  into  Sir  Patrick 
Dunn’s  hospital  in  Dublin,  said  to  be  labouring  for  some  days  under  fever,  for 
which  she  had  got  from  a physician  cordial  diaphoretic  medicines.  When  she 
became  Dr  Lavj's  patient,  she  presented  the  following  symptoms : — Distressing 
sujiraorbital  headach  ; pulse  1 00,  weak  ; tongue  loaded  with  a dark-brown  crust 
at  base  and  in  the  centre,  red  and  glazed  at  point  and  edges  ; stomach  irritable 
and  painful  on  pressure  ; skin  of  natural  temperature ; nopetechim;  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  An  efi’erves- 
cing  draught,  with  tincture  of  opium,  was  given.  A cold  lotion  was  applied  to 
the  forehead. 

These  means  did  not  relieve  the  headach,  nor  the  sickness  and  irritability  of 
stomach.  On  closely  examining  the  symptoms.  Dr  Law  was  led  to  regard  the 
headach  as  the  first  and  principal  link  in  the  morbid  chain,  and  the  other  com- 
plaints as  its  effects.  The  patient  admitted  having  been  long  subject  to  headach. 
She  had  a strength  of  voice  and  power  of  moving  herself,  apparently  incompati- 
ble with  the  other  symptoms,  as  characteristic  of  fever.  AcUng  upon  this  view, 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  left  temple,  to  which  she  principally  referred  the  pain. 
She  derived  temporary  relief  from  their  application.  Blisters  were  next  tried, 
and  they  also  relieved  for  a time.  Dr  Law  now  determined  to  bring  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  ordered  for  this  purpose  a combination  of 
calomel  and  James’s  powder.  No  sooner  had  the  mouth  become  sore,  than  the 
headach  entirely  ceased,  and  the  loaded  tongue  became  clean.  The  complete 
exemption  from  pain  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  mouth  eontinued  sore,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  mercurial  influence  subsided,  than  the  pain  returned,  although 
much  less  constant  and  less  intense.  When  the  pain  returned,  the  tongue 
resumed  the  loaded  appearance.  The  mercury  was  again  resorted  to,  and  removed 
the  pain,  never  to  return. 

The  patient,  now,  for  the  first  time,  directed  Dr  Law’s  attention  to  a failure 
of  the  sight  of  her  left  eye,  of  which  she  said  she  had  the  perfect  use  when  she 
came  into  the  hospital.  The  pupil  was  found  to  be  permanently  dilated.  Dr 
Law  applied  repeated  blisters,  and  sjminkled  some  with  strychnia,  but  the  eye 
became  quite  amaurotic. 

The  patient  had  now  enjoyed  a long  exemption  from  headach,  and  seemed  to 
labour  only  under  ggeat  dejiression  of  s[)irits,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a fit.  She  was  found  in  a state  of  complete  insensibility  ; the  respiration  ex- 
tremely laboured,  but  without  stertor  ; the  pulse  weak  and  slow  ; face  not  flushed ; 
no  throbbing  of  the  carotids.  The  temporal  artery  was  opened,  and  about  ten 
ounces  of  blood  wore  drawn  in  a full  stream,  when  the  pulse  began  to  fail.  A coin- 
press  and  bandage  were  applied,  but  the  bleeding  was  with  difficulty  restrained. 
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IThe  face  now  fluslied,  the  carotids  began  to  pulsate  strongly,  and  while  a turpen- 
'tine  enema  w'as  about  to  be  administered,  the  patient  expired,  about  two  hours 
;from  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

Inspection.  A considerable  quantity  of  black  fluid  blood  issued,  on  dividing 
ithe  scalp.  The  superficial  vessels  of  the  brain  were  very  full  and  congested. 
'When  the  brain  was  removed  from  its  situation,  not  less  than  six  ounces  of  fluid 
( blood  were  found  efl'used  at  its  base.  A large  coagulum  occupied  the  place  of  the 
Irlocus  perforatus,  or  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  which  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
ipletely  destroyed.  Both  crura  cerebri  were  elongated  and  displaced,  and  their 
.consistence  was  diminished  by  the  violence  they  had  sustained.  The  lateral 
vventricles  were  distended  with  tw’o  clots  of  blood,  which  lay  in  contact  with  one 
aanother  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  septum  hicidum.  The  right 
I thalamus  was  natural ; the  centre  o^the  left  w’as  softened  and  broken  down,  and 
icontained  a clot.  The  basilar  artery  was  healthy,  but  the  middle  arteries  of  the 
1 brain  presented  many  osafied  points.  There  was  no  appearance  of  disease  in  the 
l optic  nerves.*'’' 

Case  293. — In  the  beginning  of  1809,  Mr  John  Cunningham  Saunders 
iannounced  his  intention  of  publishing  a treatise  on  some  practical  points  relating 
tto  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  he  was  not  enabled  even  to  correct  what  he  had 
\written.  The  attacks  of  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  him  became  so  fre- 
. quent,  the  jiain  of  his  head  was  so  excruciating,  and  in  his  intervals  of  ease  he 
'was  so  much  deprived  of  that  energy  of  mind  which  had  been  natural  to  him, 
(that  he  was  unable  to  redeem  his  pledge.  His  disease  commenced  with  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  : — Acute  pain  oi  the  scalp,  investing  portions  of  the  occipital 
and  right  parietal  bones,  accompeinied  with  an  unreal  sensation  of  icy  coldness  in 
^the  affected  jiart,  urgent  vomiting,  pulse  sometimes  frequent,  and  at  others  un- 
disturbed. These  paroxj'sms  generally  passed  away  in  the  space  of  24  hours, 

. and  returned  at  uncertain  intervals.  They  were  excited  by  a current  of  cold  air 
1 chilling  the  skin,  by  indigestion,  and  by  anxiety.  He  was  habitually  temperate  ; 

I he  disliked  wine,  and  took  even  malt  liquors  with  caution,  for  they  aggravated 
I his  disease. 

He  was  subsequently  affected  with  an  incomplete  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye. 
The  pupil  was  of  its  proper  size  and  figure,  and  contracted  and  dilated  in  propor- 
I tion  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  fell  on  the  retina.  Luminous  bodies,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  were  shorn  of  their  beams  ; objects,  besides  being  obscured, 
appeared  diminished  in  size,  and  deranged  in  position ; the  accurate  distinction  of 
colours  was  lost,  apparently  because  the  action  excited  by  the  predominant  colour 
dwelt  on  the  retina. 

Blood  was  freely  drawn  from  his  neck  by  cupping,  he  was  confined  to  a dark 
room,  under  a very  low  regimen,  and  his  bowels  were  kept  open;  yet  during  this 
period  he  suft’ered  tw  o severe  paroxysms  of  his  disease  in  quicker  succession  than 
usual.  They  were  accompanied  with  frequency  of  pulse,  and  terminated  by 
sweat.  His  pulse  was  naturally  frequent  and  very  full,  like  the  pulse  of  a patient 
under  pleuritis.  His  radial  arteries  were  unusuall}'  large. 

At  Uie  approach  of  the  w inter  of  1809,  the  paroxysms  of  headach  and  vomiting 
became  more  frequent.  He  had  sensibly  wasted,  and  w as  often  distressed  with 
dyspepsia  and  palpitation.  In  giving  his  last  anatomical  demonstration,  in  No- 
vember 1809,  he  felt  opjiressed  by  the  heat  of  the  room  and  the  numerous  class 
w hich  surrounded  him,  and  w as  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  his  demonstration  un- 
finished. His  attention  was  first  interrupted  by  a numbness  of  his  right  leg,  his 
expressions  were  confused,  he  continued  to  repeat  the  words  he  had  last  uttered, 
and  although  ho  was  conscious  of  his  error,  he  could  not  correct  it.  The  volun- 
tary muscles  were  affected,  and  he  walked  with  an  unsteady  pace.  From  this 
period  he  frcquaitly  lisped,  and  had  a difficulty  in  retaining  his  saliva. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1810,  he  experienced  a similar  attack,  which  aftected 
chiefly  the  voluntary  muscles.  He  was  unable  to  walk  without  support.  His 
countenance  was  jiallid  and  disfigured,  and  bore,  instead  of  its  wonted  expression, 
the  character  of  fatuity.  His  extremities  were  chilled.  He  suffered  other  attacks 
of  his  disease,  similar  in  kind,  but  varying  in  their  degree,  in  one  of  which  he  fell 
in  the  street.  He  attributed  this  unsteadiness  in  moving  to  a defective  sensation, 
for  he  did  not  always  distinctly  feel  the  ground.  He  continued  his  professional 
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pursuits,  and,  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  he  was  capable  of  walking  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  became  more  disordered.  Various  mild 
fluids  taken  for  breakfast,  were  rejected  by  vomiting.  Notliing  was  so  grateful 
to  his  palate  as  water.  His  appetite  for  dinner  was  irregular,  and  his  stomach 
would  receive  only  the  most  simple  diet.  His  bowels  were  torpid.  His  heart 
palpitated  more  frequently  than  usual.  His  skin  was  pale  ; the  capillary  arteries, 
far  from  loaded,  had  not  matter  enough  for  nutrition.  He  continued  to  waste. 
His  mind  became  unequal,  and  his  spirits  low. 

As  soon  as  the  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye  manifested  itself,  the  evacuant  plan 
was  pursued,  and  stimulants  refrained  from.  At  no  subsequent  period  did  his 
declining  strength  admit  of  further  reduction. 

On  the  9th  of  February  1810,  Dr  Farre  was  called  to  Mr  Saunders  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  him  usually  low.  He  had  just  dined,  and  had  been  in- 
duced from  a feeling  of  languor,  to  take  three  glasses  of  wine,  which  in  him  was 
an  excess.  Between  five  and  six  o’clock,  he  visited  a patient.  At  nine,  Dr 
Farre  saw  him  again.  He  conversed  for  nearly  an  hour,  chiefly  on  his  own  case, 
and  especially  respecting  the  jialpitation,  which  so  often  distressed  him,  and  which 
he  thought  proceeded  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  His  pulse  was  then  74 
and  regular.  In  a few  minutes  after  this  examination,  he  complained  of  a numb- 
ness of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  remarked  that  he  had  of  late  occasion- 
ally felt  a pressure  about  the  calf  of  that  leg,  even  when  undressed,  as  if  it  w'cre 
girt  with  a tight  pantaloon.  In  an  instant  afterwards  he  grasped  the  scalp  over 
the  right  side  of  tlio  occiput,  the  old  scat  of  pain ; his  face  was  pale,  covered  with 
sweat,  and  convulsed  on  the  right  side  ; he  drew  up  his  right  leg,  and  dropped  to 
the  right  side.  He  looked  at  Dr  Farre,  and  said  with  a failing  articulation, 
“paralytic  fit.”  His  pulse  was  now  140.  He  several  times  pronounced  the 
name  of  his  wife  with  an  affecting  emphasis,  and  became  insensible.  A deep 
apoplectic  stertor  seized  him,  and  his  pulse  fell  to  40.  After  10  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  his  arm,  which  produced  no  obvious  advantage,  the  temporal 
artery  was  opened,  and  16  ounces  more  were  rapidly  drawn  off.  The  stertor 
ceased,  and  the  pulse  lose  and  became  free ; but  these  were  the  only  effects.  He 
remained  without  sense  or  motion,  and  his  pupils  were  dilated  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree. More  blood  was  suffered  to  flow  from  the  temporal  artery,  but  it  had  now 
almost  lost  its  arterial  character,  and  resembled  venous  blood.  He  expired  in 
the  space  of  tw'o  hours  and  a half  after  the  apoplectic  attack. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retina  of  the  right  eye,  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  had  recovered  its  sensibility  in  a degree  sufficient  even  for  his  professional 
pursuits. 

Inspection.  The  dura  mater  adhered  firmly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cranium, 
especially  over  the  right  eye ; but  it  was  apparently  free  from  disease.  The  tunica 
arachnoidea  and  pia  mater  were  healthy.  Although  other  parts  of  the  body  had 
become  changed  by  putrefaction,  the  brain,  now  three  days  after  death,  possessed 
an  uncommon  degree  of  firmness.  On  cutting  open  the  lateral  ventricles,  a quan- 
tity of  coagulated  blood  was  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  each,  and  nearly  an 
ounce  of  bloody  serum  was  discharged.  The  clot  of  blood  extended  from  the 
right  ventricle  in  the  direction  of  its  inferior  cornu,  and  that  part  of  the  brain, 
which  was  in  contact  with  it,  had  a soft  and  broken  texture.  The  weight  of  tlic 
clot  was  at  least  an  ounce.  In  the  pons  Varolii,  there  was  extravasated  blood, 
disposed  in  streaks. 

The  heart  was  large,  and  its  texture  so  soft  that  it  broke  down  very  readily 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  This  was  more  especially  observable  on  tlie 
left  side.  The  valves  on  both  sides  of  the  heart  and  arteries  w'ere  sound.*® 

Case  294. — The  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold, 
suffered  from  crural  phlebitis,  attended  by  remarkable  slowness  of  the  pulse,  which 
was  44  in  a minute.  The  sight  of  his  left  eye  became  affected,  and  soon  after  he 
had  a series  of  attacks  of  apoplexy,  which  proved  fatal. 

The  left  iliac  vein  was  found  completely  impervious,  and  a large  cavity  filled 
with  serum  occupied  the  brain  over  the  right  ventricle.*® 

Case  295, — Dr  Abercrombie  mentions^®  the  case  of  a gentleman,  who,  after  an 
apoplectic  attack,  lost  his  sight,  and  continued  in  a state  of  jierfect  blindness  for 
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^ about  seven  years.  After  that  time,  while  one  day  out  in  his  carriage,  he  sud- 
\ .icnly  recovered  sight ; and  it  was  found  that  he  had  entirely  retained  his  skill  in 
i .drawing,  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished  before  the  attack. 

; In  this  case,  a clot  may  have  pressed  on  the  optic  nerves,  but  be- 
1 'fioraing  shrunk,  had  at  length  shifted  its  situation,  and  allowed  the 
i nerves  to  be  freed  of  pressure. 

* § 9.  Amaurosis  from  aneurism  of  the  encephalic  arteries. 

• Mr  Ware  was  of  opinion,  that  amaurosis  might  not  unfrequently 
i ne  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  circulus  arteriosus.  “ Should  then  the 
i illilatation”  says  he,  “ take  place  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cir- 
i I'julus  arteriosus,  so  as  to  compress  the  nervi  motores  oculorura,  the 
I consequence  w^ill  be,  that  the  eyelids,  and  probably  the  eyes  also, 
j 'uvill  lose  the  power  of  motion.  But  if  the  dilatation  happens  in  the 
i anterior  portion  of  the  circulus,  as  the  compression  will  then  be  on 
] tthe  optic  nerves,  the  sight  must,  of  course,  be  destroyed.  And 
I sshould  the  dilatation  take  place  in  both  portions,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
I ocompression  both  on  the  optic  nerves  and  the  nervi  motores  ocu- 
! Uorum  at  the  same  time,  while  the  eyelids  will  hereby  be  rendered 
i iiramovable,  the  eyes  also  will  be  deprived  of  sight  and  motion 
I rtogether.”^' 

I Wliether  this  is  actually  a frequent  cause  of  amaurosis,  it  is  im- 
I {possible  to  say.  Indeed,  the  want  of  accurate  dissections  is  one 
j {great  cause  of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  subject  of 
I aamaurotic  diseases.  That  aneurism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is 
i ooccasionally  a cause  of  amaurosis,  is  established  by  the  following 
1 t-case,  related  by  Mr  Spurgin. 

i Case  296 — A labourer,  aged  57,  became  suddenly  insensible,  whilst  at  work, 

! -about  the  beginning  of  March,  but  quickly  recovered  without  assistance,  and  re- 
i "sumed  his  employment.  Three  weeks  after,  he  had  another  fit,  and  remained  in 
j ..a  state  of  stupor  three  or  four  days.  He  complained  of  constant  pain  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  much  increased  by  stooping,  and  which  frequently  deprived  him  of 
! >sleep.  His  countenance  appeared  dejected,  heavy,  and  sallow.  He  was  extremely 
I anorose  and  sullen,  often  refusing  to  return  any  answer  to  questions,  and  frequently 
j iifinding  fault  with  his  attendants.  The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  but  both  con- 
j :tracted  slowly  upon  the  approach  of  a strong  light.  The  right  eye  was  affected 
? with  cataract,  but  he  could  distinguish  light  from  darkness  with  this  eye.  His 
j pulse  was  generally  about  90,  and  weak.  He  was  purged  freely,  and  a blister 
I was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  These  remedies  somewhat  relieved  him  ; 

! but,  after  a few  days,  the  pain  became  as  constant  and  distressing  as  ever.  He 
I had  now  eight  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  neck  by  cupping,  which  greatly 
I mitigated  the  pain.  Four  days  after  this,  while  sitting  at  dinner,  he  again  be- 
j came  comatose  and  insensible  ; his  respiration  hard  and  stertorous,  his  pulse  full 
;j  land  slow'.  The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  dilated  ; the  left  constricted  ; both 
'!  immovable.  He  was  now  bled  freely  from  the  arm,  and  blistered ; but  became 
: I rapidly  worse,  and  died  next  morning. 

•j  On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  the  dura  mater  adhered  more  strongly  to  the 
;!  cranium  than  usual,  and  its  surface  presented  a blackish  blue  appearance  from  the 
i|  veins  beneath.  Adhesions  had  formed  between  this  membrane  and  the  arachnoid, 

!|  and  between  the  latter  and  the  pia  mater.-  The  veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  much 
^ enlarged,  and  distended  with  blood.  Three  or  four  fungous  patches  had  risen 
flffrom  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  through  the  membranes,  and  adhered  to  the 

■ bone.  Upon  raising  the  falx,  it  was  found  to  have  united  to  both  hemispheres, 

■ and  these,  below  the  falx,  to  each  other.  A considerable  quantity  of  deeply- 
' tinged  bloody  fluid  escaped  from  the  left  ventricle  as  soon  as  penetrated,  and  a 
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small  coaprulum  was  found  entangled  in  the  plexus  choroides.  In  removing  the ' 
upper  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  the  right  lateral  ventricle  was  cut  into, 
being  raised  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  a quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  dis- 
covered, amounting  to  three  or  four  ounces.  The  right  corpus  striatum  had  be- 
come enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  natural  size.  The  surface  of  this  body,  and 
the  sides  of  the  ventricle,  were  abraded  and  pulpy,  leaving  a pinkish  green 
appearance.  Removing  the  brain  from  the  cranium,  a long  red  streak  was  seen 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  right  anterior  lobe,  and  under  this  an  abscess  was 
discovered,  of  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  lengtii.  Immediately  behind  this,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  before  the  junetion  of  the  optic  nerves, 
an  aneurism,  of  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  of  the  right  anterior  cerebral  artery,  was 
found  pressing  upon  the  right  optic  nerve.  The  coats  of  the  aneurism  were  very 
thick,  and  its  cavity  contained  a small  coagulum.  It  had  burst  on  its  upper  sur- 
face into  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  sheath  of  the  right  optic  nerve,  particularly  at  the  entrance  of  the  nerve 
into  the  eye,  was  found  thickened  and  distended  with  blood,  and  adhered  firmly 
to  the  proper  substance  of  the  nerve.  The  veins  were  much  enlarged  on  the 
back  of  the  sclerotic.  The  choroid  had  its  usual  appearance ; but  the  retina 
presented  a pinkish-gray  colour,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  central  vein  could 
be  readily  seen  over  its  whole  surface,  as  far  as  the  lens.  The  posterior  capsule 
of  the  lens  was  opaque  ; the  lens  semi-opaque,  and  wasted  to  one-half  its  natural 
size. 22 


§ 10.  Amaurosis  from  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

Lying  beneath  and  behind  the  cliiasma  of  the  optic  nerves,  the 
pituitary  gland,  in  a state  of  morbid  enlargement,  necessarily  comes 
to  press  upon  the  nerves,  and  has  sometimes  been  found  to  have 
produced  almost  their  complete  absorption.  Numerous  cases  of 
amaurosis  from  enlarged  pituitary  gland  are  on  record.  In  some 
of  them,  the  affection  of  sight  was  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms ; 
while,  in  others,  it  did  not  occur  till  a variety  of  other  signs  of  en- 
cephalic disease  had  manifested  themselves.  Along  with  the  amau- 
rosis, wdiich  generally  affects  both  eyes,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  or  weight  in  the  forehead,  apathy,  loss  of  memory,  emaciation, 
and  general  weakness.  Neither  convulsions,  nor  hemiplegia,  seems 
liable  to  occur  from  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  gland,  but  the 
parts  in  contact  with  the  diseased  mass  are  excited  by  its  presence 
to  inflammation,  so  that  at  last  the  symptoms  present  a combination 
of  those  of  encephalitis  with  those  of  pressure  on  the  brain. 

Case  297. — John  Austin,  a baker,  a strong  muscular  man,  of  temperate  habits, 
aged  38,  had  for  three  years  been  afflicted  with  dimness  of  sight,  accompanied  at 
intervals  with  severe  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  a sense  of  burning, 
and  fulness  of  the  orbits.  He  received  no  benefit  from  leeches,  blisters,  and  other 
remedies  ; on  the  contrary,  the  application  of  leeches  appeared  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish  his  sufferings.  His  strength  and  general  health  continued  very 
good,  he  was  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  frequently  carried  very 
heavy  loads  during  the  day.  The  digestive  organs  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
regular  in  their  functions,  excepting  at  slight  intervals,  and  then  only  from  such 
causes  as  might  be  considered  wholly  independent  of  any  existing  local  affection. 

On  Sunday,  25th  May  1823,  he  complained  that  during  the  preceding  five  or 
six  weeks,  the  dimness  of  vision  had  considerably  increased  ; that  the  pains  had 
been  much  more  severe,  and  that  he  had  felt  a strong  inclination  to  sleep,  so  much 
so  that  if,  during  the  day,  he  sat  down  for  a few  minutes  to  refresh  himself,  he. 
fell  asleep,  being  unable  to  ]trevent  it,  and  would  continue  so  until  disturbed.  For 
two  or  three  days,  he  had  been  completely  blind  in  the  right  eye,  and  that  morn- 
ing found  himself,  for  the  first  time,  totally  blind  in  both.  For  a week  or  ten 
days  he  had  been  able  to  distinguish  objects,  but  upon  going  to  bed  the  previous 
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j “"veiling,  the  only  object  he  could  discern  was  the  caudle,  and  that  not  distinctly. 

'On  examining  the  eyes,  no  very  apparent  disease  manifested  itself,  the  pupils 
ji  ,;ilid  not  contract  on  the  application  of  a strong  light,  they  appeared  rather  small, 
j lOut  perfectly  clear.  The  patient  com])lained  of  some  loss  of  appetite.  Pulse  96, 

S ;*nd  small.  On  the  supposition  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms  de- 
I »ended  on  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  he  was  ordered  an  emetic,  and  after 
; :ts  operation  5 grains  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  next  morning  by  an  opening 
} Hraught. 

s Next  day,  it  was  found  that  the  medicines  had  operated  well.  His  headach 
} was  not  so  considerable,  and  in  a small  degree  he  had  recovered  sight  in  the 
1 r'cft  eye  ; he  could  see  the  windows,  and  on  placing  the  hand  before  his  eye,  he 
i ;eould  distinguish  something,  altliough  unable  to  tell  what  it  was.  The  medicines 
i ivere  ordered  to  be  repeated. 

i On  the  27th,  he  complained  of  being  much  weaker,  and  consequently  kept  his 
I ioed,  which  he  had  not  done  previously.  His  headach  was  better ; his  vision  as 
; ton  the  26th ; he  slept  constantly,  and  snored  very  loudly.  Six  leeches  were  or- 
I Hered  to  the  temples,  the  calomel  and  opening  medicine  were  continued,  and  a 
I -olister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

I On  the  28th,  an  eminent  oculist  being  called  in,  he  considered  the  illness  to 
« larise  from  congestion  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  ordered  20  ounces  of  blood  to 
’ bje  taken  from  the  arm,  with  a saline  draught  every  four  hours.  The  patient 
f|  f 'ainted  when  he  was  bled. 

On  the  29th,  he  was  more  inclined  to  sleep  ; was  roused  with  much  difficulty, 
i !but  when  awake,  spoke  very  sensibly,  and  answered  the  various  questions  pro- 
I Kiosed  to  him.  Since  the  bleeding,  the  pulse  had  been  120,  and  weaker  ; and  the 
i :patient’s  debility  greater.  A physician  who  was  called  in,  ordered  him  to  lose 
j]-’24  ounces  of  lilood  from  the  arm,  the  saline  medicine  to  be  continued,  4 grains  of 
ikcalomel  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  an  opening  draught  on  the  following  morning. 
|5>Ncxt  day,  at  half-past  twelve,  the  patient  died. 

Ij  On  dissection,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  quite  healthy  ; some  de- 
l|;.'gree  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  existed,  but  it  was  only  trifling,  the  fluid  in  the 
^ ventricles  was  about  the  natural  quantity  ; on  raising  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
I 'brain,  a tumour  was  found  arising  from  the  situation  of  the  pituitary  gland,  and 
I 'pressing  upon  the  optic  nerves  ; it  was  of  considerable  size,  forming  a nidus  in 
||tthe  anterior  lobes;  the  optic  nerves  were  expanded  upon  it,  the  right  more  than 
i|;the  left;  the  olfactory  nerves  were  likewise  very  much  pressed  upon. *3 

II  Case  298. — A person  of  the  name  of  Bardon,  aged  36,  was  admitted  into  the 

\\lI6ld-Dieu  at  Paris,  on  the  8th  September  1827.  His  pupils  were  greatly  dilated, 
i'the  right  being  still  slightly  moveable,  the  left  not  at  all.  The  left  eye,  was,  in 
J fact,  completely  lost;  the  right  just  served  for  discerning  large  objects,  without 
Ibenabling  the  patient  to  distinguish  their  size,  form,  or  colour.  For  eight  years  he 

II  had  been  subject  to  violent  pains  in  the  head,  and  a year  and  a half  before  his 
!, admission  into  the  Hotel- Dieu  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  occupation,  which 
i Tequired  him  to  be  frequently  employed  in  writing.  His  countenance  was  pale, 
j and  constitution  lymphatic.  He  was  bled,  and  had  a seton  inserted  in  the  neck, 
without  much  benefit.  Blisters  were  next  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples, 
followed  by  sensible  amendment,  so  that  in  three  weeks  he  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive persons  passing  at  a considerable  distance.  The  same  means  were  continued, 
|l  and  the  patient  remained  in  the  same  state  till  the  13th  of  November.  Upon 
|l  that  day,  he  complained  of  headach,  and  severe  pains  in  the  eyes  and  cars.  On 
i the  15th,  fifteen  leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ears;  the  headach  subsided,  but 
j the  other  pains  continued.  On  the  21st,  tw  o or  three  minutes  after  speaking  to 
i one  of  his  medical  attendants,  he  suddenly  expired. 

; In  the  interval  between  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves  and  the  pons  Varolii, 

I and  between  the  vessels  forming  tlie  circle  of  Willis,  there  was  a cyst,  the  size  of 
! la  small  hen’s-egg,  partly  fibrous,  partly  osseous,  filled  with  a yellowish  substance, 

! mixed  with  blood,  about  a third  of  this  substance  being  solid  and  somewhat  re- 
i -sembling  a tubercle,  the  rest  fluid  and  ole^inous.  This  cyst  had  flattened  and 
I almost  destroyed  the  optic  nerves.  Indeed,  what  remained  of  these  nerves  ad- 
|!  hered  along  its  inner  side  to  the  cyst,  by  some  altered  cerebral  substance,  and 
i anteriorly  lost  itself  upon  the  osseous  part  corresponding  to  the  commissure  of 
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the  nerves.  Farther  forwards,  the  nerves  were  found  in  a wasted  state  passing 
into  the  orbits;  but  between  this,  their  anterior  portion,  and  the  posterior,  there 
was  no  other  continuity  than  what  was  formed  by  the  cyst.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  pituitary  gland,  its  situation  being  entirely  occupied  by  the  cyst.  The 
retina  within  the  eye  was  thin,  reddish,  and  almost  transparent.'-** 

This  case  is  published  by  Magendie,  with  the  following  query 
prefixed  to  it,  Can  vision  be  preserved  notwithstanding  the  destruction 
of  the  optic  nerves'?  It  is  probable,  that  the  patient  had  either  de- 
ceived himself,  regarding  the  degree  of  vision  which  be  recovered 
after  the  application  of  the  blisters;  or,  that  if  he  was  actually  able 
to  perceive  persons  passing,  as  is  stated  in  the  case,  eight  days  be- 
fore his  death,  the  progress  of  the  disease  during  that  period  had 
been  exceedingly  rapid. 

§11.  Amaurosis  from  concussion,  or  other  inf  try  of  the  head. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 
or  other  injury  of  the  head,  sufficient  to  stun  the  patient,  that  for  a 
time  he  remains  completely  insensible  to  external  impressions. 
The  recovery,  which,  in  general,  speedily  takes  place,  is  some- 
times complete ; while,  in  other  cases,  the  state  of  total  insensi- 
bility is  followed  by  one  in  which  the  sensibility  is  impaired,  but 
not  destroyed.  The  patient  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  impres- 
sions, but  can  be  roused  to  perception.  The  pupils,  in  this 
stage,  contract  on  exposure  to  light,  and  are  sometimes  more  con- 
tracted than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  These  symptoms  may 
wholly  subside  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  or  they  may  continue 
for  three  or  four  days.  In  the  latter  case,  it  frequently  occurs,  that 
the  patient  regains  Ins  sensibility  for  a time,  and  then  relapses  into 
his  former  condition.  Where  inflammation  of  the  brain  follows  con- 
cussion, it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  interval  of  returning 
sense,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  being  gradually  converted  into 
those  of  inflammation.  But  it  is  also  often  the  case,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  interval  of  that  sort,  or  even  a period  of  apparent 
health,  before  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  show  themselves. 
Years  -may  elapse  before  the  patient  becomes  aflected  with  any 
serious  indications  of  cerebral  disease. 

The  inflammation  which  succeeds  to  concussion,  and  other  in- 
juries of  the  head,  may  be  more  or  less  extensive,  and  more  or  less 
acute ; affecting  the  whole  contents  of  the  cranium,  and  rapidly 
proving  fatal,  or  limited  to  some  jiarticular  part  of  the  brain,  and 
inducing  death  only  after  a series  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms, 
as  violent  headach,  amaurosis,  palsy,  convulsions,  and  the  like. 
These  symptoms  occur  sometimes  in  one  order,  and  sometimes  in 
another.  Our  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  brain  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently exact,  to  enable  us  to  refer  the  symptoms  which  occur,  to 
the  particular  seats  or  terminations  of  the  inflammatory  action. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  consist  in  lacerations  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  increased  vascularity,  extravasa- 
tions of  blood,  serous  effusions,  indurations,  softening  or  ramollisse- 
nient,  diffuse  or  encysted  abscess,  &c. 
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Case  299. — A young  gentleman,  at  12  years  of  age,  received  a rap  at  school 
with  the  edge  of  a flat  ruler,  because  he  was  dull  at  his  learning.  The  blow  was 
iHjn  the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  a small  wound  was  the  consequence,  which,  for 
li.hc  space  of  six  years,  nothing  would  heal.  It  then  healed,  and  he  very  soon 
ikfterwards  perceived  that  his  sight  was  beginning  to  fail.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
tinued to  decline,  till,  at  length,  he  became  quite  blind.  Added  to  this,  he  now 
wegan  to  suffer  from  epileptic  fits,  which  most  frequently  returned  upon  him 
rtvery  day. 

The  only  thing  considered  likely  to  afford  any  prospect  of  real  advantage,  was 
t*^^he  removal  of  a portion  of  bone  by  the  trephine.  There  was  no  particular  ap- 
wearance  in  the  cicatrice  of  the  old  wound,  where  the  blow  had  been  received  ; 
laor,  on  exposing  the  bone,  was  it  found  diseased,  or  even  discoloured.  On  re- 
mioving  the  piece  separated  by  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  some  blood  and  serous 
iluid  escaped  from  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater.  This  membrane,  however, 
iJid  not  appear  to  have  lost  its  healthy  colour.  By  the  next  day,  the  pupil  of 
reach  eye  had  recovered  its  natural  sensibility,  dilating  and  contracting,  according 
: o the  degree  of  light.  The  blindness  remained  absolute,  as  before  the  operation, 
j iriie  patient’s  strength  hourly  declined  ; a degree  of  tow  fever  supcj-vened ; and 
} .on  the  third  day  after  the  application  of  the  trephine,  he  was  seized  with  an  un- 
usually severe  fit,  soon  after  which  he  expired. 

On  opening  the  head,  the  cranium  was  to  appearance  everywhere  healthy,  and 
10  was  the  dura  mater.  Below  the  part  where  the  dura  mater  had  been  exposed 
oy  the  trephine,  and  consequently  opposite  the  seat  of  the  original  wound,  the 
)bia  mater  had  evidently  suffered  from  chronic  inflammation,  but  this  appearance 
►vas  circumscribed.  On  cutting  into  the  brain,  it  was  found  indurated  to  a con- 
>i  iderable  degree,  and  this  induration  had  extended  itself  to  the  whole  of  the  mid- 
lie  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  commencing  upon  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
massing  through  the  brain  down  to  the  basis  of  the  cranium. *5 

Case  300. — A young  lady,  when  about  15  years  of  age,  received  at  play  a 
'blight  tap,  rather  than  a blow,  on  the  right  side  of  her  head.  It  gave  her  at  the 
naioment  rather  severe  pain;  but  she  disregarded  it,  and  no  immediate  conse- 
iiuences  of  any  kind  followed,  more  than  a common  headach,  commencing  always 
n the  part  which  had  been  struck.  For  above  30  years  she  continued  subject  to 
i.'.hese  attacks,  and  then,  though  naturally  very  lively,  began  to  grow  heavy,  and 
( ometimes  stupid  and  sleepy,  without  any  known  additional  cause.  This  disposi- 
1 ,ion  continued  gradually  to  increase,  till,  for  the  last  year  and  a half  of  her  life, 
i -t  w'as  very  difficult  to  keep  her  awake  ; but  when  she  was  awake,  though  it  was 
I )ut  for  half  an  hour,  she  displayed  all  her  natural  brilliancy  of  conversation. 

I rriien,  all  at  once,  she  would  drop  asleep  again,  not  to  be  roused.  In  this  way 
i > .he  went  on  till  a perpetual  comatose  state  took  place,  and  she  died  convulsed. 

i IHer  vision  had  become  very  much,  although  very  gradually,  impaired. 

j On  dissection,  as  soon  as  the  scalp  w'as  removed  from  over  the  right  parietal 
I ')one,  a portion  of  the  bone,  about  the  size  of  a crown  piece,  directly  under  the 
I jart  where  the  blow-  had  been  received,  and  to  which  she  had  invariably  pointed 
I ij;s  the  seat  of  her  pain,  was  observed  to  be  of  a very  dark  colour.  On  removing 
I he  right  parietal  bone,  the  part  of  it  which  appeared  discoloured,  was  found  to 
I ')e  transparent,  and  almost  wholly  absorbed.  It  derived  the  dark  colour,  which 
I it  at  first  presented,  from  the  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  direct- 
1 y under  it,  being  perfectly  black  ; the  dura  mater  at  tiiis  part  being  altogether 
5 ■ 'cmoved  by  absorption,  the  colour  appeared  through  the  bone.  Had  she  lived 
S I nuch  longer,  the  bone  also  w’ould  have  been  quite  absorbed,  and  the  brain  it- 
f ' elf  w'ould,  in  all  probability,  have  protruded.  The  portion  of  brain  under  the 
li-  eat  of  the  injury  was  indurated  and  scirrhous,  and  this  change  had  taken  place 
||  hrough  the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The  colour  was  dark 

ii  ivid.  Every  other  part  of  the  brain  was  perfectly  sound,  nor  was  there  any 
iWisease  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  The  disease  above  described,  had  so  j)ressed 
U m the  optic  nerves  at  their  origin,  as  to  make  them  as  flat  as  a piece  of  tqpe, 
jV  hereby  occasioning  the  loss  of  sight,  which,  for  some  time  before  death,  had 
f ' .mounted  to  almost  total  darkness.^ 
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§ 12.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic 

apparatus,  brought  on  by  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  intense  light,  or  by 

over-exercise  of  the  sight. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  amaurosis,  resulting 
sometimes  from  a single,  short,  or  even  momentary,  exposure  to 
very  vivid  light;  in  other  cases,  from  long-continued,  or  frequently- 
repeated,  examination  of  luminous  objects,  or  from  intense  exercise 
of  the  sight  upon  things  moderately  or  imperfectly  illuminated. 
Persons,  for  example,  have  been  struck  blind  from  viewing  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  Long-continued  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  light  re- 
flected from  a country  covered  with  snow,  the  frequent  use  of  tele- 
scopes or  microscopes,  reading  or  writing  for  many  hours  together, 
especially  by  candle-light;  these,  and  such  like  are  the  fruitful 
causes  of  this  variety  of  amaurosis,  and  are  more  apt  to  produce 
their  injurious  eflFects  on  the  organs  of  vision,  if  the  eyes  are  natur- 
ally weak,  or  the  individual  inclined  to  cerebral  congestion.  Liter- 
ary men,  engravers,  and  others,  whose  occupation  is  at  once  sedent- 
ary, and  requires  constant  exercise  of  the  sight,  are  frequently 
affected  with  this  amaurosis.  The  repose  of  Sunday  has  a remark- 
able influence  on  the  subjects  of  this  disease ; tailors,  and  others, 
observing,  that  at  no  period  of  the  week,  do  they  see  so  well  as  on 
Monday  morning. 

The  symptoms  are  variable,  buf;  chiefly  subjective.  The  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  upon  which  they  depend,  affects  the  retina, 
the  optic  nerves,  and  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  optic  apparatus. 
Neglected,  it  ends  in  atrophy  of  these  parts. 

The  treatment  consists  principally  in  rest,  depletion,  mercury, 
and  counter-irritation. 

Case  301. — A soldier,  unacquainted  with  the  proper  method  of  observing  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  employed  for  that  purpose  a piece  of  opaque  glass,  with  a 
transparent  point  in  its  centre.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  and  painful  impres- 
sion he  experienced  from  the  solar  rays  which  passed  through  the  lucid  part  of 
the  glass,  he  continued  to  look  at  the  sun,  till  the  end  of  the, eclipse.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  seized  with  vertigo,  and  pain  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  cor- 
responding to  the  eye  which  he  had  employed,  and  found  himself  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  that  eye.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  finding  that  the  acute 
pain  of  his  head  still  continued,  he  came  under  the  care  of  Baron  Larrey,  who 
observed  that  the  vessels  of  the  eye  were  injected  with  blood,  the  pupil  a little 
less  than  that  of  the  opposite  eye,  preserving,  however,  its  natural  movements, 
vision  very  obscure,  or  almost  lost.  After  two  blood-lettings,  one  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  and  the  other  from  the  jugular  vein,  Larrey  ordered  blisters  to  the 
tem|)le,  and  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Ice  was  then  applied  to  the  head,  followed 
by  moxas,  which  completely  re-established  the  patient’s  sight;  but  he  still  retain- 
ed a feeling  of  dull  pain  over  all  the  right  side  of  the  head.'^'^ 

Case  302. — A West  Indian,  of  middle  age,  a free  liver,  and  accustomed  to  an 
indolent  life,  after  having  been  for  four  hours  on  horse-back,  exposed  to  a burn- 
ing sun,  began  almost  immediately  to  notice  a dimness  of  sight  in  his  right  eye, 
which  rapidly  increased,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  his  sight  was  entirely 
lost.  There  was  never  any  pain  or  inflammation  in  the  part.  Eighteen  months 
after  the  commencement  oi  the  malady,  the  eye,  though  perfectly  blind,  presented 
no  appearance  of  disease,  except  that  the  pupil  contracted  imperfectly  on  expos- 
ure to  light. 
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Case  303. — A captain  in  the  navy  had  made  much  use  of  his  right  eye,  for 
1 many  years,  in  observations  with  telescopes  and  sextants.  About  a week  before 
i lie  applied  to  Mr  Travers,  he  observed  a mist  before  this  eye,  which  increased  un- 
? iSl  it  was  so  dense,  that  he  could  neither  distinguish  the  features  of  his  friends, 
i luor  the  large  letters  of  a title  page.  The  eye  was  free  from  inflammation,  the 
^ jupil  large  and  sluggish  ; he  had  no  pain  either  in  the  eye  or  the  head.  He  was 
H ililed  copiously  from  the  arm  and  temple,  and  briskly  purged  with  calomel  and 
i iilap,  at  short  intervals.  Blisters  were  applied  to  the  temples.  He  then  rubbed 
5 fin  a drachm  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  for  several  nights  in  succession  ; 

i 'his  produced  a copious  flow  of  saliva  and  violent  diarrhoea,  so  that  no  benefit  was 
obtained.  By  a calomel  and  opium  pill  taken  night  and  morning,  his  gums  were 
i ::mmediately  made  sore.  In  three  days,  the  mist  began  to  clear,  and  he  was  de- 
^ lighted  to  find  that  he  could  tell  the  hour  by  his  watch.  He  continued  improving 
} X)  rapidly,  that  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  he  could  read  an  ordinary  print 
j rrith  perfect  facility,  and  the  pupil  had  recovered  its  ordinary  magnitude  and 
u.cfivity.28 

Case  304. — The  same  author  has  recorded  the  case  of  a young  gentleman, 
M’ho  having  for  twelve  months  habituated  himself  to  intense  study,  reading  and 
fvriting  to  a very  late  hour,  found  himself  affected  with  a growing  imperfection 
rn  the  vision  of  his  left  eye,  which  advanced,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
Ktain,  or  any  external  symptom  of  disease.  It  seemed  at  first  a film  before  the 
light,  but  at  length  amounted  to  total  blindness.  The  pupil  became  greatly  dila- 
<>ed,  and  had  little  or  no  action.  A blister  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  which 
pJrew  well,  and  was  kept  open  for  ten  days,  the  eye  being  also  excluded  from  light 
j luring  that  period.  He  took,  at  the  same  time  a calomel  and  opium  pill  thrice 
^.i-day.  In  the  space  of  a few  days,  his  mouth  became  sore  ; the  pupil  acted, 
i Though  unequally,  and  he  experienced  a gradual  recovery  of  vision.  In  the 
L'ourse  of  six  weeks,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  studies,  and  could  perceive  no 
f.lefect  in  his  sight.  He  had  gradually  reduced  the  dose  of  calomel,  and  now  dis- 
^.ontinued  it  for  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Four  months  afterwards,  the  pupil 
^'vas  regular  and  active,  and  the  sight  unimpaired  .30 

i Case  305. — Mr  Allan  mentions  the  case  of  a master  of  a printing-office,  who 
^oecame  blind.  He  had  corrected  the  press,  and  was  otherwise  engaged  in  read- 
|i  ng,  for  18  hours  out  of  the  24,  a practice  which  he  continued  for  12  months, 
kiotwithstanding  an  evident  fadlure  of  his  sight.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
iiiimaurosis  was  so  complete,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  object  from  another, 
jiout  was  merely  capable  of  perceiving  the  light,  so  as  to  find  his  way  in  the  streets. 
jlHe  continued  in  this  state  for  several  years,  but  ultimately  recovered  sight.  The 
treatment  is  not  mentioned.^i 

;§  13.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic 
I apparatus  excited  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines. 

i 

ii  Among  the  symptoms  generally  enumerated  as  indicative  of  the 
li’.presence  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  are  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  want 
!;  of  lustre  in  the  eye,  blueness  round  the  lower  eyelid,  epiphora,  pale- 
Irness  of  the  countenance,  headach,  throbbing  in  the  ears,  and  dis- 
j 'turbed  sleep  ; while,  in  certain  cases,  we  are  told  that  amaurosis, 
t'  deafness,  and  apoplectic  or  epileptic  fits,  arise  from  the  same  cause. 
‘ The  presence,  however,  even  of  the  majority  of  these  signs  cannot 
•i'be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  worms;  nor 
I .any  signs,  except  the  actual  detection  of  the  worms  in  the  alvine 
5 ■excretions,  or  in  the  matter  vomited  by  the  patient.  It  must  also 
i always  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  amaurotic  symptoms  present 
[ in  those  who  are  troubled  with  worms,  do  not  spring  from  some 
» other  cause,  as  hydrocephalus  or  some  morbid  formation  within  the 
' cranium.  One  of  my  medical  friends  informs  me,  that  he  some  time 
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ago  treated  a child,  who  was  amaurotic,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
passed  numerous  lumhrici,  to  which  he  was  led  to  attribute  the 
affection  of  the  eyes.  The  amaurosis,  however,  did  not  yield  to 
anthelmintic  remedies;  the  child  died,  and  on  dissection  the  jntuitary 
gland  was  found  dilated  into  a tumour,  which  pressed  upon  the  optic 
nerves,  and  had  caused  the  absorption  of  their  medullary  substance. 

I have  never  seen  an  instance  of  amaurosis  caused  by  worms,  nor 
have  I met  in  the  course  of  my  reading  with  the  original  narrative 
of  any  such  case.  Breraser^*  merely  quotes  from  Hannaeus,  that  a 
little  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  who  had  lost  the  powers  of  seeimr 
and  of  speaking,  was  cured  by  the  use  of  vermifuges ; and  from 
Remer,  that  two  persons,  affected  with  amaurosis,  were  cured  by 
the  evacuation  of  ascarides.  Rognetta®®  quotes  from  Weller,  the 
case  of  a little  girl,  aged  six,  who  had  been  for  three  years  com- 
pletely amaurotic.  Every  other  means  having  failed,  anthelmintic 
powders  were  given,  in  consequence  of  which  the  child  passed  thir- 
teen lumbrici  in  six  days.  By  the  continued  use  of  purgatives, 
vision  was  in  a great  measure  restored. 

§ 14.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic 
apparatus,  consequent  to  suppression  of  the  menses. 

When  amaurosis  occurs  as  a disease  of  conversion,  or  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  suppression  of  any  wonted  evacuation,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say,  whether  the  disease  of  the  brain,  to  which  the  affec- 
tion of  the  optic  apparatus  is  to  be  attributed,  is  congestive,  in- 
flammatory, or  hydrocephalic.  In  a practical  point  of  view,  this 
difficulty  is  not  very  important,  as  the  relief  of  the  brain,  by  blood- 
letting and  purging,  and  the  recall  of  the  suppressed  evacuation, 
or  original  disease,  wmuld  still  remain  the  chief  indications,  what- 
ever was  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  affection. 

Case  306. — The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr  Brown  of  Musselburgh.  The 
patient  was  a female  about  40  years  of  age.  Upon  walking  a considerable  dis- 
tance, in  very  warm  weather,  the  catamenia  appeared,  nearly  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  her  walk.  Being  very  much  heated,  she  drank  a full  draught  of  cold 
skim-milk,  which  almost  instantly  brought  on  oppression  about  the  prmcordia, 
headach,  and  a total  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  In  a few  hours  more, 
the  headach  became  excruciating,  and  symptoms  of  hemiplegia  presented  them- 
selves, with  an  attack  of  amaurosis  in  the  left  eye. 

By  means  of  copious  local  and  general  bleeding,  blisters,  and  purging,  con- 
siderable relief  was  obtained ; but  the  affection  of  the  eye  remained  the  same. 
AVhen  the  period  of  menstruation  returned,  no  discharge  occurred.  Being  of 
opinion  that  no  complete  cure  could  be  effected,  unless  the  recurrence  of  the 
catamenia  could  be  obtained,  Mr  Brown  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  this  ob- 
ject. At  the  end  of  six  months,  they  re-appeared,  which  was  followed  soon  after 
by  the  complete  restoration  of  sight.^^ 

Case  307. — A lady,  aged  30,  about  the  5th  June  1824,  was  exposed  to  cold 
and  fatigue  during  the  flow  of  the  menses,  which  ceased  prematurely.  After  this, 
she  was  for  some  days  observed  to  be  remarkably  languid,  dull,  and  depressed. 
The  pulse  was  natural  ; she  complained  of  slight  headach ; but  her  appearance 
had  excited  an  apprehension  rather  of  aberration  of  mind  than  of  any  bodily  com- 
plaint ; and  in  this  manner  the  affection  went  on  for  nine  or  ten  days.  Dr  Aber- 
crombie saw  her  on  the  1 5th  ; she  was  then  odd  in  her  manner,  abrupt  and  absent, 
but  quite  sensible  when  spoken  to ; she  complained  of  slight  headach ; pulse  a 
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i ittle  frequent.  On  the  16th,  she  was  much  oppressed ; and  on  the  l7th,  in  a 
I -Btate  of  nearly  perfect  coma,  which  continued  on  the  18th.  On  the  19th,  after 
j Vree  purging  with  croton  oil,  she  came  out  of  the  coma  entirely,  was  quite  sensible 
> loo  every  thing,  and  no  alarming  symptom  remained,  except  that  she  sometimes 
ijaw  objects  remarkably  distorted,  and  sometimes  double.  At  other  times,  her 
f'rision  was  quite  natural ; the  pulse  was  frequent,  and  the  tongue  loaded.  In  this 
(Btate  she  continued  for  several  days ; she  then  complained  again  of  headach ; there 
pivas  occasional  incoherence ; the  sight  was  more  indistinct,  with  dilated  pupil ; 
wind  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency.  The  pulse  continued  to  rise,  with  much 
nncoherent  talking,  and  sinking  of  strength ; and  she  died  on  the  20th,  without 
rtoma. 

The  ventricles  were  distended  with  fluid,  and  there  was  extensive  ramollisse- 
ument  of  the  septum  and  fornix.  There  was  no  other  morbid  appearance.^ 

§ 15.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous 

optic  apparatus,  consequent  to  suppressed  purulent  discharge. 

Case  308. — A waggoner,  aged  45  years,  undertook  a journey  in  wet  and  cold 
weather.  The  discharge  from  ulcers  of  his  legs,  which  had  for  many  years  con- 
tinued open,  was  suppressed,  and  he  became  blind.  Fourteen  days  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital.  He  saw  nothing,  not  even  a brightly  lighted  window. 
Tl'he  pupil  was  oblong  and  extremely  dilated.  Beer  immediately  pronounced  the 
iiwost  favourable  prognosis,  especially  as  there  were  present  internal  sensations  of 
I'  ight  in  the  eye,  without  varicosity,  and  without  change  in  the  humours.  He  had 
rcured  more  than  20  such  amaurotic  patients,  by  restoring  the  purulent  dis- 
icharge.  The  prescriptions  were  sinapisms,  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  to  the  ulcers 
r'af  both  legs,  pedilu  via  with  mustard,  and  internally  three  of  the  following  powders 
ilJaily — Sulphuris  aurali  antimonii  gr.  i.  Camphorce  gr.  ii.  Florum  sulphuris 
j,7r.  vi.  Sacchari  gr.  x.  Misce.  The  sinapisms  were  renewed  daily,  and  on  the 
110th  day  vision  began  to  return.  The  sinapisms  acted  severely  on  the  ulcers, 
which  became  deep  cavities,  with  dark-coloured  edges.  In  30  days,  vision  was 
Jaalmost  completely  restored. 3® 

Ij  § 16.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous 
ij  optic  apparatus,  consequent  to  suppressed  perspiration. 

Ij  Cases  are  related  by  various  authors,  in  which  amaurosis  appear- 
|V  jd  to  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  sudden  suppression  of  perspir- 
jjsition.  Thus,  Arrachart  mentions  the  case  of  a young  woman,  who 
|i>  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  having  carried  a load  of 
.Vilothes  to  the  river,  and  arriving  in  a state  of  profuse  perspiration, 
jplunged  her  hands  into  the  water.  The  cold  seized  her,  her  skin 
ioecame  instantly  dry,  and  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  she  was 
'deprived  of  sight.  He  relates  also  the  case  of  a very  corpulent 
pyoung  man,  who  having  remained  for  a long  time  in  a room  strongly 
jiheated  by  a stove,  had  the  imprudence  to  go  out  while  completely 
iperspiring.  The  cold  air  suddenly  suppressed  the  perspiration.  He 
' went  to  bed  with  violent  headach,  and  next  morning  awoke  blind. 
!In  both  cases,  the  pupils  remained  black,  dilated  and  immovable, 
|The  eyes  fixed  and  stupid,  and  the  body  oppressed  and  actionless.®'' 
j Treatment.  The  general  treatment  consists  in  depletion  by 
; blood-letting  and  purging,  followed  by  the  use  of  diaphoretics  and 
alteratives.  Calomel  with  opium,  Dover’s  powder,  guaiac,  camphor, 

' and  sarsaparilla,  prove  essentially  serviceable. 

■ Amongst  external  applications,  vesicatories  hold  the  chief  place. 

. Tliey  are  to  be  applied  alternately  behind  the  ear,  on  the  temple 
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and  on  the  forehead,  so  that  a continued  succession  of  them  may  be 
kept  up. 

Case  309. — J.  Powell,  a very  healthy  old  man,  77  years  of  age,  had  been  for 
many  years  subject  to  an  excessive  perspiration  from  the  feet,  more  especially 
upon  taking  any  exercise.  This  tendency  had  for  several  years  been  so  great  an 
inconvenience,  so  as  to  oblige  him  sometimes  to  change  his  stockings  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  was  one  day  advised  by  a neighbour  to  apply 
the  fresh  leaves  of  dock  to  his  feet,  and  was  assured  that  this  would  effectually 
cure  his  complaint.  Accordingly  he  laid  a single  dock  leaf  to  the  sole  of  each 
foot,  and  very  soon  perceived  that  they  had  taken  effect.  He  felt  a sensation  of 
tingling  and  irritation  whenever  the  leaves  came  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  they  were  applied,  he  experienced  great  uneasiness  and  pain  in 
the  head.  This  pain  soon  became  very  distressing,  particularly  over  the  eyes, 
which  it  is  remarkable  were  so  quickly  affected,  that  before  the  leaves  had  been 
applied  an  hour,  he  was  nearly  totally  blind. 

On  being  admitted  into  St  George’s  Infirmary,  it  appeared  that  he  could  per- 
ceive  a strong  light,  and  could  make  out  the  figure  of  an  opaque  object,  placed 
between  him  and  a clear  light.  Such  objects  appeared  involved  in  a thick  mist. 
During  the  following  night,  the  pain  in  the  head  totally  deprived  him  of  sleep ; 
but  he  had  no  constitutional  disturbance,  or  disposition  to  fever.  Next  day,  he 
was  much  the  same.  There  was  no  action  of  the  iris  of  cither  eye,  on  ex|)osure 
to  various  degrees  of  light.  The  pupils  remained  fixed,  in  a state  of  permanent 
contraction.  He  was,  however,  still  able  to  perceive  when  he  was  brought  near 
a window ; but  this  was  all  he  could  make  out. 

A blister  was  applied  behind  each  ear,  and  others  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
feet.  Small  doses  of  calomel  were  ordered  at  short  intervals,  with  a view  to  bring 
his  system  under  the  mercurial  infiuenec.  As  soon  as  the  blisters  began  to  operate 
and  become  painful,  he  perceived  the  pain  in  the  head  and  affection  of  sight  re- 
lieved. By  the  time  they  were  dressed,  at  the  usual  period  of  24  hours  after 
their  application,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  many  objects  w ith  tolerable  precision, 
which  were  before  totally  invisible.  Dressings  of  an  irritating  kind  were  apjilied, 
as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep  up  a considerable  discharge  for  sometime. 
It  was  also  directed,  that  his  feet  should  be  immersed  in  warm  water,  morning 
and  evening,  and  afterwards  W'rapped  very  warmly  in  flannels,  to  restore,  if  ])os- 
sible,  the  wonted  freeness  of  perspiration. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  patient  was  gradually  restored  to  health,  losing  the 
distressing  pain  in  his  head,  while  he  every  day  found  his  sight  improve.  The 
mercurial  course  affected  his  mouth  rather  smartly,  and  under  its  influence  he  had 
the  comfort  to  find  himself  entirely  relieved  of  the  little  remaining  headach,  and 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  affection  of  his  eyes.  He  had  previously  enjoyed  a 
clearness  of  sight  very  rare  at  his  age,  and  after  his  recovery,  his  vision  became 
nearly,  though  not  quite  as  good  as  it  had  been  before  the  suppression  of  the  per- 
spiration from  his  feet.  On  leaving  the  infirmary,  he  was  recommended  to  wear  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk,  wrapped  round  each  foot,  with  a view  to  encourage  the  in- 
sensible perspiration. 38 

§ 17.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  of  the  nervous  optic  apparatus, 

produced  by  poiso?is. 

Almost  all  substances  included  under  the  classes  of  narcotic  and 
narcotico-^acrid  poisons,  produce,  along  with  other  effects  on  the 
nervous  system,  dimness  of  sight  and  dilated  pupils.  Dilatation 
and  fixedness  of  the  pupils  follow  the  application  of  some  of  these 
substances  even  to  the  skin  merely,  and  of  this  we  take  advantage 
in  the  treatment  of  several  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye ; but  it  does 
not  appear,  that,  employed  in  this  way,  belladonna  and  hyosciaraus 
produce  any  other  effect  u]ion  the  function  of  vision,  than  a degree 
of  obscurity  and  dazzling,  such  as  the  mere  influx  of  light  through 
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aa  much  dilated  pupil  might  produce.  Taken  internally,  however, 
tbhese  poisons,  as  well  as  many  of  their  congeners,  cause  insensi- 
bbility  of  the  retina,  accompanied  by  mydriasis  in  most  instances,  but 
ssometimes  by  myosis.  They  also  cause  flushing  of  the  face,  deli- 
rrium,  spectral  illusionsj  coma,  convulsions,  and,  if  not  speedily  coun- 
tteractedj  death. 

The  effects  of  large  doses  of  belladonna  have  been  frequently  wit- 
messed,  in  consequence  of  children  and  adults  being  tempted,  by  their 
tifine  colour  and  bright  lustre,  to  eat  the  berries  of  that  plant.  Dryness 
cof  the  throat  is  an  almost  uniform  symptom  in  such  cases,  and,  along 
with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  is  much  complained  of  by  the  patient. 
"^The  delirium  is  generally  extravagant,  and  accompanied  with  im- 
imoderate  and  incontrollable  laughter,  sometimes  with  constant  talk- 
iing,  but  occasionally  with  complete  loss  of  voice.  The  eyeballs  are 
rred  and  prominent;  Vision  is  more  or  less  affected ; sometimes  so 
rmuch  so  that  even  the  brightest  light  cannot  be  distinguished.  The 
ttorpor  or  lethargy  which  follows  the  delirium,  occurs  more  or  less 
(quickly,  but  in  general  not  for  several  hours  after  the  poison  is  taken. 
(Convulsions  rarely  appear  to  be  produced  by  belladonna.  The 
(.eflFects  of  this  poison  are  by  no  means  so  quickly  dissipated  as  those 
cof  opium.  The  blindness,  especially,  is  often  a very  obstinate  symp- 
ttom,  sometimes  remaining  long  after  the  affection  of  the  mind  has 
cdisappeared.  For  days,  and  even  weeks,  the  pupils  continue  dilated, 
cand  vision  disordered. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  large  doses  of  hyosciamus  or 
sstramonium.®®  Blindness,  with  dilated  pupils,  also  attends  poison- 
iing  by  dulcamara,  white  hellebore,  tobacco,  and  several  other  sub- 
sstances.  Opium  and  alcohol'*®  also  induce  insensibility  of  the  retina, 
caccompanied  at  first  with  contraction,  but  on  the  approach  of  death, 
with  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

It  becomes  a question  of  great  importance.  How  do  the  narcotic 
and  narcotico-acrid  poisons  act  in  the  production  of  amaurosis? 
Do  they  operate,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  on  that 
I part  of  the  brain  which  forms  the  immediate  organ  of  visual  per- 
ception, on  the  optic  nerve,  the  motor  oculi  which  animates  the  iris, 
Ijiand  the  other  nerves  connected  with  the  eyeball  and  eyelids  ? Or 
i!(do  they  merely  induce  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
: sometimes  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  head  ? They  probably 
<i  I act  in  both  these  ways.  Congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  com- 
ii  monly,  though  perhaps  not  invariably,  found  on  dissection,  after 
t death  from  a narcotic  or  narcotico-acrid  poison,  and  must  undoubt- 
t edly  tend  to  produce  insensibility  in  cases  of  poisoning,  as  it  does 
1 in  cases  of  apoplexy  or  cerebral  plethora.  But  that  the  amaurotic 
I eflfects  of  the  poisonous  substances  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed 
wholly  to  congestion  does  not  appear  probable,  when  we  take  into 
! account  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  which,  often  in  the  course  of 
not  many  minutes,  follows  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the  skin 
of  the  eyelids,  and  which,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  produced 
by  nervous  communication  or  by  absorption,  can  scarcely  with  any 
degree  of  plausibility  be  suppos^  to  arise  from  cerebral  oppression. 
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1 have  already  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  hint  my  suspicion,  that 
one  of  the  narcotico-acrids,  which  custom  has  foolishly  introduced 
into  common  use,  namely  tobacco,  is  a frequent  cause  of  amaurosis. 
A majority  of  the  amaurotic  patients,  by  whom  I have  been  con- 
sulted, have  been  in  the  habit  of  chewing,  and  still  oftener  of 
smoking  tobacco,  in  large  quantities.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
prove  that  blindness  is  owing  to  any  one  particular  cause,  when 
perhaps  several  causes,  favourable  to  its  production,  have  for  a length- 
of  time  been  acting  on  the  individual ; and  it  is  especially  difficult 
to  trace  the  operation  of  a poison,  daily  applied  to  the  body,  for 
years,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce,  at  a time,  only  a very  small- 
amount  of  deleterious  influence,  the  accumulative  effect  being  at 
last  merely  the  insensibility  of  a certain  set  of  nervous  organs.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  familiar  with  the  consequences  of  minute  por- 
tions of  other  poisons,  which  are  permitted  to  operate  for  a length 
of  time  on  the  constitution,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  lead,  arsenic, 
mercury,  &c.  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  a poison  so  dele- 
terious as  tobacco,  must  also  produce  its  own  peculiar  injurious 
effects. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  two  principles  of  activity  in  tobacco, 
an  essential  oil,  and  a peculiar  proximate  principle  called  nicotin, 
both  of  which  are  capable  of  producing  death,  but  by  very  different 
physiological  actions,  the  former  by  its  effects  on  the  brain,  the  latter 
by  its  influence  on  the  heart.  The  essential  oil  is  so  virulent  a 
poison,  that  small  animals  are  almost  instantly  killed,  when  wounded 
by  a needle  dipped  in  it,  or  when  a few  drops  of  it  are  let  fall  upon 
their  tongue.  Dr  Paris^*  records  the  case  of  a child,  whose  death 
was  occasioned  by  her  having  swallowed  a portion  of  half-smoked 
tobacco,  which  was  taken  from  the  pipe  of  her  father,  and  in  which 
there  no  doubt  existed  a quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  had  been 
separated  by  the  act  of  smoking  ; for  in  the  process  of  smoking,  the 
oil  is  separated,  and  being  rendered  empyreumatic  by  heat,  is  thus 
applied  to  the  fauces  in  its  most  active  state.  That  the  regular  ap- 
plication, in  this  way,  of  a poison  of  such  power,  perhaps  five  or 
six  times  daily  for  months  or  years  together,  should  at  length  be 
productive  of  serious  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  and  especially 
on  the  brain,  cannot  surely  be  matter  of  wonder.  Indeed  it  would 
be  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise. 

The  Germans  accuse  a variety  of  bitter  substances,  employed 
either  for  food  or  medicine,  as  productive  of  amaurosis ; but  with 
what  degree  of  justice,  I cannot  pretend  to  say.  Beer  enumerates 
bitter  almonds,  the  root  of  succory,  quassia,  and  centaurium, 
amongst  this  class. 

Lead-colic  is  not  unfrequently  attended  by  amaurosis,  as  well 
as  by  deafness,  vertigo,  delirium,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous 
symptoms. 

Treatment.  1 . If  amaurosis  be  the  consequence  of  a large  dose 

, we  ought  in 
or  sulphate  of 
as  long  as  the 


of  a narcotic,  which  still  remains  in  the  stomach 
general  to  begin  by  giving  a dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
zinc,  in  as  small  a quantity  of  water  as  possible;  for, 
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I narcotic  remains  in  the  stomach,  the  addition  of  any  fluid  which 
vwouldnot  immediately  be  rendered  by  vomiting,  would  only  dissolve 
tthe  poison,  if  it  has  been  swallowed  in  the  solid  state,  and  add  to  its 
lactivity.  Vinegar,  especially,  which  has  been  found  so  useful  in 
rremoving  the  disease  which  arises  from  opium,  only  adds  to  its 
ractivity,  if  it  be  given  before  the  poison  has  been  rendered  from  the 
sstomach.  When  no  danger,  however,  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  appre- 
Ihended,  as  is  the  case  in  alcoholic  poisoning,  injections  into  the 
'Stomach,  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  immediate  ab- 
sstraction  of  the  injected  fluid,  along  with  the  poisonous  substance, 
nare  to  be  preferred.  As  soon  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
'have  been  evacuated  as  is  proper,  a strong  purgative  ought  to  be 
aadministered,  especially  if  we  suspect  that  the  narcotic  has  begun  to 
ttraverse  the  intestines. 

2.  Blood-letting,  both  general  and  local,  is  of  great  use  in  cases 
luf  amaurosis  from  narcotic  poisons.  This  remedy  probably  proves 
sserviceable,  chiefly  by  relieving  the  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion, 
which  uniformly  accompanies  this  amaurosis. 

3.  The  disease  produced  by  the  narcotic,  and  of  which  the  amau- 
rrosis  is  a part,  ought  next  to  be  combated  by  strong  doses  of  coflfee, 
(-camphor,  vinegar,  and  the  vegetable  acids. 

4.  Cold  applications  to  the  head  and  eyes  have  been  found  useful. 
"The  cold  affusion  on  the  head  is  particularly  advantageous,  when 
tthe  symptoms  are  owing  to  the  ingestion  of  opium  or  of  alcohol. 

5.  In  inveterate  cases,  after  premising  blood-letting  and  purging, 
aa  course  of  mercury  may  be  tried,  with  counter-irritation  of  differ- 
i-ent  sorts,  sternutatories,  and  electricity.  The  prognosis  in  this 
jstage,  is  very  unfavourable,  if  the  pupils  are  fixed,  the  retina  insen- 
ssible,  and  the  external  vessels  of  the  eye  varicose. 

6.  The  purgative  plan  of  curing  lead-colic  is  generally  success- 
fful  in  removing  the  amaurosis,  which  sometimes  attends  that  com- 
iplaint. 

Case  310. — On  the  24th  May  1815,  Mr  J.  H.  aged  19,  unaccustomed,  except 
f.dr  a day  or  two  before,  to  the  effects  of  tobacco,  smoked  one,  and  part  of  a second 
pipe,  without  employing  the  usual  caution  of  spitting  out  the  saliva ; and  par- 
t^ook,  at  the  same  time,  of  a little  porter.  He  became  affected  bj'  syncope,  with 
'violent  retching  and  vomiting.  He  returned  home,  complained  of  pain  in  the 
fc  lead,  undressed  himself,  and  went  to  bed.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  taken  with 
otupor  and  laborious  breathing. 

He  was  found  in  this  state  by  the  medical  attendant.  The  countenance  was 
(juffused  with  a deep  livid  colour;  the  eyes  had  lost  their  brilliancy;  the  conjunc- 
t iviE  were  injected;  the  right  pupil  was  exceedingly  contracted ; the  left  was 
i nuch  larger  than  usual,  and  had  lost  its  circular  form ; both  were  unaffected  on 
I he  approach  of  light.  The  hands  were  joined,  and  in  a state  of  rigidity;  the 
arms  bound  over  the  chest ; and  the  whole  body  affected  with  spasmodic  contrac.> 
•ion.  The  breathing  was  stertorous;  pulse  about 80  or  82,  and  nearly  natural  in 
I ither  respects.  No  more  vomiting;  no  stool  or  urine  passed;  no  palsy. 

I Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  immediately  taken  from  the  temporal  artery, 
I and  vinegar  was  administered.  He  revived  evidently  ; the  countenance  became 
j ess  livid;  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  hands  ceased;  respiration  became  less 
i ' tertorous.  An  ipecacuanha  emetic  was  given,  and  operated  once,  and  after- 
jfvards  some  purgative  medicine  was  administered. 

I He  dozed  through  the  night.  Next  morning  he  was  affected  with  syncope. 
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during  the  efforts  made  to  get  out  of  bed  to  go  to  stool.  He  complained  very  much 
of  pain  of  the  head  and  eyes ; the  eyes  and  eyelids  aj)peared  red  and  suffused. 
Tongue  loaded  and  brownish.  One  stool.  Pulse  80  and  natural.  Continued 
to  doze.  The  feet  cold  in  the  morning.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  arm. 

On  the  third  day,  he  still  dozed,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  nausea, 
and  a tendency  to  faint.  Countenance  more  natural ; pupils  natural,  and  con- 
tract on  exposure  to  light.  Pulse  72.  A loose  stool  passed  insensibly  in  bed. 

In  the  evening,  he  again  became  affected  with  a degree  of  stupor,  spasms  of  the 
hands,  and  stertor  in  breathing.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  vinegar  was  given,  a blister  applied  to  the  forehead,  and  mustard 
cataplasms  to  the  feet,  with  much  relief  to  thp  symptoms. 

On  the  fourth  day,  he  appeared  much  as  on  the  preceding  morning.  There 
was  some  pain  of  head,  but  no  sickness  or  vomiting.  After  this  he  gradually 

recovered. *3 

§ 18.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic 
apparatus,  depending  on  acute  or  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Every  person,  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  dyspepsia,  makes  men- 
tion of  certain  symptoms  affecting  the  organs  of  vision ; as,  disten- 
sion and  stiffness  of  the  eyeballs,  dazzling  and  mistiness  before  the 
eyes,  muscae  volitantes,  and  the  like.  These  symptoms  are  gener- 
ally attended  by  headach,  and  sometimes  by  vertigo,  and  gradually 
subside  as  the  stomach  recovers  its  wonted  activity.  The  French 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  eblouissement,  a sudden  temporary  loss  of 
sight,  sometimes  nearly  complete,  and  attended  generally  with  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  sometimes  in  the  forehead.  Such  fits  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  day.  They  alarm  the  patient, 
especially  when  they  attack  him  in  the  street.  In  some  cases,  the 
sympathetic  effects  of  indigestion  are  not  so  transient,  consisting 
in  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  sluggishness  in  the  motions  of  the  iris, 
and  a continued  dimness  of  sight.  The  patient  complains,  at 
the  same  time,  of  constant  acid  or  foul  eructations,  with  painful 
heartburn,  a feeling  of  pressure  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  a great  degree  of  flatulence,  thirst,  nausea,  general 
uneasiness  and  restlessness  ; the  mouth  is  bitter,  the  tongue  foul, 
and  the*  pulse  accelerated. 

All  these  symptoms,  including,  among  the  rest,  the  amaurotic, 
speedily  subside,  in  general,  after  the  use  of  some  absorbent  and 
laxative  medicine,  as  magnesia  usta,  or  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
a mixture  of  these  with  rhubarb  and  ginger,  or  the  like.  Those 
who  are  subject  to  eblouissement,  have  recourse  to  a dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  a purge,  which  frees  them  from  such  attacks  for  a time. 

In  some  instances,  it  is  between  the  optic  apparatus  and  the 
bowels,  more  than  the  stomach,  that  the  sympathy  exists,  which 
gives  rise  to  temporary  amaurosis.  Tiederaann^^  quotes  from 
Helwich  the  case  of  a hypochondriacal  man  who  became  blind  under 
severe  spasmodic  attacks  with  costiveness.  After  the  use  of  clysters, 
the  blindness  left  him.  i i ^ 

Frequently-repeated  and  neglected  attacks,  however,  of  the  kind 
above  noticed,  especially  in  sedentary  persons,  careless  perhaps  of 
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their  diet,  and  inattentive  to  the  means  of  preserving  health,  lead 
at  last  to  more  serious  consequences.  The  optic  apparatus  is  at 
first  affected  only  with  a sympathetic  congestion,  but  as  in  all  other 
sympathetic  affections,  if  often  repeated,  the  eye  retains  at  length 
the  morbid  action,  and  permanent  amaurosis  is  developed.  Each 
succeeding  attack  of  the  purely  sympathetic  kind  continues  longer 
than  the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  congestion  of  the  brain  ends  in 
such  structural  changes  as  do  not  yield  to  mere  evacuations  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  bowels  grow  habitually  inactive,  the 
biliary  organs  are  impeded  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  the  ap- 
petite is  impaired,  digestion  weakened,  the  mind  becomes  habitually 
fretful,  and  the  spirits  depressed.  Under  such  circumstances,  al- 
lowed to  continue  without  interruption  for  years,  there  is  not  un- 
frequently  produced  a slowly  increasing  weakness  of  sight,  termin- 
ating at  last  in  confirmed  amaurosis.  In  Milton,  whose  case  I 
apprehend  to  have  been  one  of  this  sort,  the  affection  of  vision  went 
on  for  ten  years  before  it  ended  in  blindness;  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  even  a longer  period  elapses,  before  the  disease  is 
fully  developed.  The  patient  during  all  this  time,  complains  of  a 
constantly  increasing  imperfection  of  sight,  without  being  rendered 
unable,  perhaps,  to  continue  his  usual  employments.  Though 
, generally  slow'  in  its  progress,  yet  there  sometimes  occur  cases,  in 
which  this  species  of  amaurosis  is  rapid,  or  even  metastatic. 

The  pupil  is  dilated,  the  motions  of  the  iris  very  sluggish  and 
limited,  the  sclerotica  tinged  of  a yellowish  or  dusky  hue,  the  vessels 
I of  the  conjunctiva  often  turgescent.  Every  object  seems  to  the 
patient  to  be  enveloped  in  a thick  cloud,  and  not  unfrequently  he  sees 
I only  parts  of  the  objects  at  which  he  is  looking.  Dull,  stupifying 
Iheadach  generally  accompanies  the  failure  of  sight,  extending  over 
the  whole  head,  and  depriving  the  patient,  even  when  a considerable 
I share  of  vision  remains,  of  all  pleasure  in  those  employments  which 
1 require  the  exercise  at  once  of  sight  and  thought. 

Amaurosis,  arising  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  not 
i always  easily  distinguished  from  that  which  depends  on  structural 
' changes  in  the  encephalon,  attended  with  a train  of  symptoms  which 
I are  referred  to  the  stomach,  but  which  really  depend  on  disease  in 
ithe  brain.  Patients  are  very  apt  to  deceive  themselves  under  such 
( circumstances,  regarding  the  seat  of  their  diseases.  They  perhaps 
1 refer  all  their  sufferings  to  the  stomach,  but  after  death,  not  a trace 
I of  disease  is  detected  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  the 
(membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  there  are  indubitable 
1 marks  of  such  structural  changes  of  long  standing,  as  were  suflScient 
to  produce  the  amaurotic  affection,  and  must  at  the  same  time  have 
'I  operated  sympathetically  on  the  stomach. 

I Treatment.  A relinquishment  of  whatever  appears  to  have  laid 
I ' the  foundation  of  the  affection  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  most 
ijiimportant  particular  in  the  treatment  of  this  amaurosis;  whether 
^the  cause  has  been  severe  and  protracted  study,  irre^^’iilarities  in 
diet,  the  use  of  alcoholic  and  other  poisons,  jw'ant  of  exercise,  im- 
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pure  air,  or  the  like.  The  patient’s  food  should  be  plain  and  easily 
digested,  he  must  pay  particular  attention  to  keep  his  bowels  re- 
gular, he  ought  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  country  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  court  the  society  of  the  cheerful  and  well-informed. 

Depletion,  and  especially  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples 
will  be  found  of  much  service.  The  head  is  to  be  shaved,  and  J 
kej)t  wet  with  cold  cloths.  Counter-irritation,  by  blisters  behind  . 
the  ears,  is  sometimes  necessary.  Alterative  doses  of  mercury  will 
often  be  useful,  and  much  advantage  will  be  reaped  from  the  use  of 
tonic  medicines,  judiciously  selected  and  combined.  ' 

Beer  strongly  dissuades  from  the  use  of  emetics  and  nauseating 
medicines  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  depending  on  chronic  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs;  also,  from  all  external  stimulants,  and  ; 
from  electricity  or  galvanism. 

Case  311. — Scarpa  relates  the  case  of  a girl,  aged  lGyears,of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  who  had  not  menstruated,  who  towards  the  end  of  May  became  affected 
with  such  a degree  of  morbid  appetite,  that  she  could  scarcely  satisfy  it  by  swal-  i 
lowing  every  sort  of  gross  food  in  large  quantity,  especially  bread  made  of  Indian  ' 
corn.  Fatigued  also  by  the  hard  labour  of  the  country,  to  which  she  was  not 
yet  accustomed,  her  sight  began  to  grow  dim.  Her  immoderate  appetite  suddenly  . 
ceased,  she  felt  a bitter  taste  in  her  mouth,  and  began  to  experience  a sense  of 
weight  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  continual  headach.  , 
She  then  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  entirely,  and  in  a great  measure  that  of 
the  left.  The  pupils  were  considerably  dilated,  and  almost  immovable  to  the  | 
strongest  light.  She  seemed  also,  as  if  she  had  an  incipient  strabismus. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  she  took,  in  table-spoonfuls,  a solution  of  4 grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  five  ounces  of  water,  which  produced  a great  and  continued  degree  of 
nausea,  but  no  vomiting,  except  of  a little  viscid  whitish  matter.  On  the  5th  the 
same  emetic  was  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  It  produced  a more  copious 
vomiting  than  on  the  preceding  day ; but  always  of  mucous  whitish  matter.  The 
headach,  however,  was  considerably  relieved,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  weight  in  \ 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  nausea,  however,  and  furred  tongue  continued  s 
as  at  first.  The  pupil  appeared  a little  moveable  to  bright  light,  and  with  the  1 
right  eye  the  patient  could  distinguish  whether  it  was  light  or  dark.  She  began  J' 
to  expose  the  eyes  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  every  two  or  three  hours.  On  the  f 
6th,  she  had  little  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  mouth  w'as  less  bitter.  The  pupil  had  % 
acquired  some  degree  of  motion.  She  was  ordered  to  take  three  resolvent  powders  If 
(see  p.  854)  daily,  and  to  continue  the  ammoniacal  vapour.  On  the  7th  she  had  f 
very  little*  headach.  The  powders  produced  nausea  for  some  hours,  then  two 
copious  stools.  The  pupil  contracted  a little,  and  the  patient  could  discern  the  ; 
outlines  of  large  objects.  By  the  8th,  the  headach  was  entirely  gone,  as  well  as  j 
the  bitter  taste  and  furred  state  of  the  tongue.  The  pupil  also  was  more  sensible,  i 
The  patient  continued  to  take  the  resolvent  powders  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
1 2th,  and  to  use  the  ammonia.  On  the  13th,  she  complained  again  of  headach, 
and  bitterness  of  the  mouth,  w'ith  foul  tongue.  Instead  of  the  powders,  Scarpa 
prescribed  an  emetic  of  half  a drachm  of  ijtecacuanha  with  a grain  of  tartar  emetic,  ^ 
in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  vomited  much  yellowish-green  matter.  The 
headach  ceased  immediately,  and  the  girl  could  then  distinguish  sufficiently  well 
the  objects  that  were  presented  to  her.  On  the  14th,  she  felt  herself  very  well.  The 
])upil  of  the  right  eye,  which  had  been  the  most  amaurotic,  was  even  more  contracted 
than  that  of  the  left.  On  the  15th,  the  patient  resumed  the  use  of  the  resolvent 
powders,  and  continued  the  external  application  of  the  ammoniacal  vapour.  On 
the  IGtli,  she  could  distinguish  with  the  right  eye  a small  needle.  During  the 
17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  the  powders  produced  two  copious  stools  daily, 
without  at  all  weakening  the  patient.  She  had  a good  appetite,  and  digested 
well.  On  the  21st  a decoction  of  cinchona,  with  infusion  of  valerian  root,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  resolvent  powders.  She  was  able  in  a few  days  to  see  the  most 
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minute  objects,  as  well  with  the  one  eye  as  the  other.  She  had  acquired  a good 
complexion,  and  the  strabismus  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  She  was  dis- 
: missed  perfectly  cured,  but  advised  to  continue  the  use  of  the  vapour  for  a week 
longer,  to  take  morning  and  evening  a powder,  composed  of  one  drachm  of  cin- 
chona, and  half  a drachm  of  valerian,  to  observe  a regular  diet,  and  to  avoid  the 
‘Scorching  rays  of  the  sun.'** 

Case  312. — A gentleman  of  feeble  habit,  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
obstinate  constipation,  each  accompanied  by  amblyopia,  sometimes  proceeding  to 
(complete  amaurosis.  When  Mr  Edwards  was  first  called  to  visit  this  patient,  he 
found  him  completely  amaurotic.  He  had  sometime  before  complained  of  excru- 
iciating  headach,  and  every  solid  and  fluid  medicine  directed  by  his  medical 
attendant  had  been  rejected  by  his  stomach.  To  the  previously  existing  am- 
Iblyopia  eomplete  amaurosis  succeeded,  during  the  vomiting,  which  may  be  called 
'spontaneous,  in  contradistinction  to  that  produced  by  an  emetic  in  another  attack. 
' The  patient  now  became  delirious. 

Leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  bowels  were  relieved  by  enemas. 
By  these  means,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  the  patient  fully  and 
.‘speedily  regained  his  sight  and  faculties. 

In  this  attack,  the  co-existence  of  headach  and  delirium,  and  the  recovery  by 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  Mr  Edwards  considered  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  active 
local  congestion,  or  incipient  inflammation  in  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eyes. 
This  was  coincident  with  great  debility,  and  the  amaurosis  was  mot  eompleted 
ttill  vomiting  occurred. 

After  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  another  attack  of  visceral  obstruction  succeeded : 
The  accompanying  amaurosis  was  incomplete;  vomiting  was  absent.  The  amau- 
rotic affection  lingered  for  a considerable  time,  surviving  the  removal  by  enemas 
•&c.  of  the  primary  irritant  longer  than  in  the  preceding  attack,  in  which  the 
j( vascular  congestion  was  almost  purely  sympathetic  and  temporary. 

By  some  errors  in  regimen,  the  patient  in  a few  weeks  again  relapsed.  There 
(were  eonstipation,  tense  hypochondria,  nausea,  headach,  and  amblyopia.  Mr 
lEdwards  now  tried  the  continental  practiee,  by  giving  an  emetic.  The  rqpult 
was  a discharge  of  much  yellow-greenish  matter,  but  the  amaurosis  immediately 
ij  : became  complete.  The  bowels  were  relieved  by  enemas,  but  still  the  blindness 
; continued  much  longer  than  in  any  previous  attack,  and  was  only  at  length  re- 
; moved  by  the  application  of  many  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  continued  eva- 
j porating  lotions  to  the  head. 

: In  each  of  the  attacks,  the  degree  of  amaurosis  was  determined  by  the  presence 

j or  absence  of  vomiting,  the  complete  being  synchronous  with  spontaneous  vomiting, 
j aas  in  the  first  attack,  and  with  the  action  of  an  emetic,  as  in  the  last;  where  there 
'!  was  no  emetic  action,  as  in  the  second  attack,  the  amaurosis  was  incomplete. 

■ Mr.  Edwards  considers  the  emetic  practice  to  be  contra-indicated  in  amaurotic 
! lafiections,  alleging  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  tendency  of  obstinate  vomiting, 
I in  incipient  pregnancy,  to  cause  amblyopia  or  even  complete  amaurosis.*** 

Case  313. — Thomas  Crighton,  aged  23,  was  admitted  into  St  Bartholomew’s 

■ Hospital,  on  account  of  a palsy  of  his  limbs.  About  a year  before,  while  the  use 
of  his  limbs  was  yet  unimpaired,  he  was  attacked  repeatedly  with  violent  pain  in 
the  bowels,  uniformly  preceded  by  costiveness,  and,  generally,  terminated  by 

I;  la  copious  clischarge  of  loose,  foetid,  black  stools.  The  relief  afforded  by  the 
p diarrhoea  was  sjjeedy  and  uniform.  In  the  course  of  six  months  his  lower  ex- 
p ttremities  became  affected  with  occasional  twitchings,  and  he  found  that  he  could 
;;  not  regulate  their  motions  in  walking:  this  increased  to  such  a degree  as  to  make 

i him  incapable  of  taking  any  exercise.  He  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
illness,  a confusion  of  vision,  and  a constant  and  violent  pain  in  the  head.  The 
former  symptom  increased  so  much,  that  he  could  discern  no  object  distinctly  : 
.a  candle,  for  instance,  although  held  near  him,  appeared  as  large  as  the  moon. 

y The  sensation  of  his  lower  extremities  continued  perfect;  but  the  actions  of  the 
j|  bladder  were  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will : the  urine  sometimes  flowed 
involuntarily,  and,  at  others,  was  retained  for  some  hours,  with  considerable 
ijipain.  He  afterwards  began  to  lose  the  use  of  his  upper  extremities:  the  left 
k : hand  and  arm  w'cre  more  affected  than  the  right ; but  there  was  no  difference  in 
||  the  affection  of  the  leg  on  the  same  side.  His  speech,  also,  became  much  im- 
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paired  ; he  hesitated  and  faltered  consideraldy,  and  tlie  tones  of  his  voice  were 
irregular,  so  that,  at  length,  he  could  scarcely  make  himself  understood.  At 
the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  there  was  an  entire  loss  of  voluntary 
motion  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  a great  diminution  of  that  of  the  upper.  The 
bowels  were  deranged  ; there  was  constant  headach  ; the  speech  was  very  indis- 
tinct ; and  vision  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  read  the  largest  print. 

An  issue  was  made  in  the  neck,  and  some  medicines  were  prescribed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  physician.  As  the  treatment  did  not  prove  beneficial,  Mr 
Abernethy  was  desired  to  examine  the  spine,  and  found  such  a curvature  and 
projection  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper'lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  vertebrae, 
that  he  thought  the  bodies  of  those  bones  were  diseased.  He  was,  therefore,  inclined 
to  attribute  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  to  the  disease  of  the  spine;  and, 
consequently,  directed,  that  issues  should  be  made  on  each  side  of  the  projecting 
vertebrae.  As  this  supposition  would  not  account  for  the  paralytic  affection 
of  the  parts  above,  and  as  the  bowels  were  deranged,  Mr  Abernethy  ordered  2 
grains  of  calomel  with  8 of  rhubarb,  to  be  taken  twice  a-week,  and  some  infusion 
of  gentian,  with  senna,  occasionally. 

After  using  these  medicines  for  about  three  weeks,  the  patient’s  bowels  became 
regular,  the  biliary  secretion  healthy,  and  his  appetite  good.  He  could  move  his 
hands  and  arms  nearly  as  well  as  ever  ; and  his  eyesight  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  could  read  a newspaper ; indeed,  it  was  nearly  well.  The  functions  of 
the  bladder  were  completely  restored ; his  speech  became  articulate ; and  his 
general  health,  in  every  respect  much  improved.  He  remained  in  the  hospital 
about  two  months,  but  with  very  little  amendment  in  the  state  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

Case  314. — Elizabeth  Healey,  a slender  delicate  young  woman,  about  25,  of  a se- 
dentary occupation,  emaciated  figure,  and  feeble  melancholic  temperament,  applied 
to  Mr  Lesscy  on  the  9th  of  June  1820,  for  relief  of  an  affection  of  the  bowels,  to 
which  she  had  been  liable  for  several  years,  requiring,  even  in  a state  of  compa- 
rative convalescence,  the  constant  use  of  purgatives.  Indeed,  the  derangement 
of  t^e  abdominal  viscera  was  so  great  and  permanent,  as  to  induce  a belief  that 
it  was  of  an  organic  nature.  In  addition  she  was  liable  to  frequent  and  severe 
cephalalgia,  and  occasionally  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  with  spasms  of  the  chest  and 
throat,  which,  on  her  attempting  to  swallow,  produced  alarming  symptoms  of 
suffocation.  These  attacks  were  sudden  and  violent,  were  attended  by  great 
feebleness  of  the  voice,  and  succeeded  by  exhaustion.  Her  bowels  had  been 
frequently  relieved  by  mercurial  and  saline  cathartics,  the  attacks  of  cephalalgia 
by  venesection  and  the  application  of  leeches  and  blisters  to  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  affection  of  the  lungs  by  a variety  of  remedies.  She  had  an  attack  of 
disordered  bowels  in  January  1821,  which  appeared  to  be  yielding  to  remedies, 
when  she  was  suddenly  seized,  on  the  23d,  with  violent  dyspnoea.  Every  attempt 
to  swallow,  or  even  to  speak,  was  followed  by  a convulsive  spasm  of  the  throat 
and  chest,  attended  with  frequent  sobbing. “*8  A few  doses  of  ether  and  opium, 
with  a blister  on  the  sternum,  relieved  the  immediate  urgency  of  the  symptoms ; 
but  still  the  breathing  continued  laborious,  and  the  voice,  which  had  long  been 
feeble,  was  reduced  to  a scarcely  audible  whisper.  The  derangement  of  her  ab- 
dominal viscera  returned  ; her  stools  were  green  and  slimy  ; her  pulse  was  feeble 
and  her  general  debility  so  great,  that  Mr  Lessey  despaired  of  her  recovery. 

She  remained  in  this  state,  with  little  variation,  till  the  15th  of  February,  when 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  suddenly  left  her,  and  her  voice  became  distinct,  strong, 
and  clear  ; but  a sudden  and  violent  pain  seized  her  head,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people  around  her,  she  screamed  out  loudly  for  help.  Hastening  to 
her  assistance,  they  found  her  in  an  agony  of  pain,  and  quite  blind.  Mr  Lessey 
immediately  ordered  her  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a blister  applied  to  it,  with  a 
dozen  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  whieh  abated  the  violence- of  the  pain,  but  pro- 
duced no  alteration  in  her  sight.  The  eyes  were  fixed  and  nearly  motionless ; 
the  pupil  steady  at  a medium  point,  between  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  totally 
insensible  to  light.  On  presenting  a candle  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  she  exhibited 
no  consciousness  of  its  presence,  unless  it  was  sufficiently  near  for  her  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  its  rays.  Blisters  were  applied  to  her  temples,  dressed  with  cantharides 
ointment,  and  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  up  a discharge  for  weeks.  The 
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j bowels  continued  torpid,  and  required  the  constant  use  of  purgatives.  Blue  pill 
^ was  next  tried,  and  her  gums  were  slightly  affected,  but  without  any  effect  on 
i ! her  sight,  Her  voice  continued  strong,  her  breathing  easy,  and,  in  fact,  the 
j aaffection  of  the  chest  appeared  to  have  left  her  entirely.  The  pain  in  the  head 
4 vwas  considerably  abated,  but  the  vision  remained  so  entirely  lost,  that  all  hopes 
I lof  its  recovery  were  abandoned,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  Manchester  workliouse, 
i aas  an  incurable  amaurotic. 

I Three  months  after  her  admission,  she  had  a severe  attack  both  in  her  chest  and 
^ Ibowels,  obstinate  constipation,  dyspnoea,  with  violent  spasm,  and  great  difficulty 
of  swallowing.  This  attack  lasted  three  weeks  and  subsided  slowly.  At  the 
Hatter  end  of  1822,  she  had  a slight  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  yielded  to  bleeding, 
i blistering,  and  the  usual  treatment ; after  which  she  remained  tolerably  free  from 
dall  her  complaints,  excepting  slight  headachs. 
j Although  she  entertained  little  or  no  hope  of  again  recovering  her  sight,  yet  she 
1 I occasionally  tried  her  eyes  with  a candle.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  October, 
i sshe  perceived  no  glimmering  whatever ; but,  to  her  great  surprise,  on  the  follow- 
; ing  evening,  as  a person  was  conducting  her  through  the  streets,  she  saw  a con- 
: fused  appearance  of  fire,  and  exclaimed.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  eyes  f In 
tthe  course  of  a few  minutes,  she  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  the  gas  lamps, 
nvhich  she  saw  indistinctly.  Her  sight  gradually  improved  during  the  course  of 
tthe  evening.  Next  day  Mr  Lessey  found  that  there  was  considerable  mistiness 
:and  obscurity  in  her  vision,  with  muscaj  volitantes  of  a fiery  hue ; but  that  she 
(could  distinguish  the  features  of  her  acquaintances,  and  could  even  read  the  large 
i (capitals  of  a hand-bill,  the  smaller  print  seeming  confused,  and  blended  together. 

AH  distant  objects  were  mixed  up  with  coloured  mists,  and  consequently  indistinct 
; and  confused. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  her  sight  remained  much  the  same.  It  had  got 
i : better,  however,  during  the  interval,  but  was  injured  again  by  injudicious  expo- 
isure  to  a highly  heated  room.  The  coloured  mists  still  troubled  her  occasionally; 
tthe  musCcE  volitantes  were  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  appeared  mixed,  she 
? tsaid,  with  white  flakes  like  snow.  She  could  not  read  better  ; but,  with  the  help  ' 
! of  a double-concave  glass,  she  could  distinguish  print,  which,  to  her  naked  eye, 

' was  a confused  mass.  Her  bowels  and  lungs  had  been  free  from  disease  for  12 
1 months,  and  she  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery .^9 

i § 19.  Amaurosis  from  congestion  or  infiammation  of  the  nervous 
optic  apparatus^  arising  from  continued  loss  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body. 

This  species  of  amaurosis  declares  itself  front  its  commencement 
I by  the  sensation  of  a net-work  before  the  eyes,  seldom,  if  ever, 
i attended  by  that  glittering  or  dazzling  which  accompanies  the  same 
: symptom  in  some  other  varieties  of  the  disease.  In  a gentleman 
by  whom  I was  consulted,  and  who  blamed  excessive  indulgence 
in  venery  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  there  was  no  photopsia  or 
revolving  of  globes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  but  the  sensation  of 
.a  cloud,  which  crept  first  over  the  one  eye,  and  then  over  the 
< other,  from  the  temple  towards  the  nose,  as  if  the  nasal  part  of  the 
retinae  became  first  insensible.  During  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
» ease,  the  power  of  vision  manifests  remarkable  differences  in  degree, 
i according  to  the  physical  and  moral  influences  which  affect  the  indi- 
vidual. After  a hearty  meal,  or  a few  glasses  of  wine,  or  during 
I the  influence  of  some  unexpected  elation  of  mind,  the  patient  sees 
for  a short  time  much  better  than  he  did  before ; while  an  opposite 
i I effect  is  produced  by  the  depressing  passions,  want  of  food,  continued 
I watching,  and  the  like.  Not  unfrequently,  this  amaurosis  first 
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declares  itself  by  the  sensation  of  a mist  before  the  eyes  in  the  even- 
ings, the  common  artificial  light  being  too  weak  to  affect  sufficiently 
the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  vision.  In 
some  cases,  the  symptoms  creep  on  so  slowly  that  the  patient  is 
scarcely  sensible  of  their  increase,  till  he  becomes  completely  amau- 
rotic. There  is  seldom  any  complaint  of  pain,  either  in  the  head, 
or  in  the  eyes,  or  any  feeling  of  fulness  or  weight.  The  patients 
are  often  melancholic,  timid,  and  hypochondriacal ; they  are  subject 
to  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  incapacity  for  mental  exertion,  caprici- 
ousness, sleeplessness,  gastralgia,  want  of  appetite,  flatulence,  and 
constipation.  There  are  rarely  any  objective  symptoms,  except 
perhaps  dilated  pupils,  attended  by  evident  general  debility,  pale- 
ness, emaciation,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a weak,  small,  and 
frequent  pulse. 

Causes.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  amaurosis  may 
be  mentioned,  any  considerable  and  continued  loss  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  such  as  occurs  in  hmmorrhagy,  ptyalism,  chronic  diarrhoea, 
immoderate  venery,  spermatorrhoea,  onanism,  undue  suckling,®” 
leucorrhoea,  or  the  abuse  of  reducing  remedies.  It  is  occasionally 
a sequela  of  typhus  fever,  especially  when  this  disease  has  been  at- 
tended by  profuse  epistaxis,  or  treated  with  remedies  producing 
hypercatharsis.  Grief  and  other  depressing  passions,  produce  wast- 
ing of  the  body,  with  cerebral  congestion,  and  amaurosis. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  plethoric  persons  are  in 
general  able  to  produce  a degree  of  congestive  amaurosis  at  will,  by 
stooping,  for  example,  or  by  tying  their  neckcloth  tight.  We  also 
frequently  witness  a temporary  amaurosis  from  exhaustion.  Amongst 
the  symptoms  enumerated  as  caused  by  loss  of  blood  in  pregnant 
females  before  labour,  we  find  vertigo,  singing  in  the  ears,  and 
impaired  vision.  If  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  no  parti- 
cular excitement  at  the  time,  we  observe  that  on  the  sudden  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  by  phlebotomy,  the  organs  of  vision,  and  indeed  all  the 
organs  of  sense,  are  strikingly  enfeebled.  In  some  individuals  the 
debility  continues  for  several  days,  and  if  any  one  of  the  organs  of 
sense  has  been  previously  weaker  than  the  rest,  the  feebleness  of 
that  organ  is  often  increased.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  loss 
of  blood,  sight  appears  to  be  the  sense  which  fails  first,  and  which 
recovers  last.  Hearing  is  next ; while  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are 
less  affected,  and  more  easily  reanimated,  by  excitation.  They 
return  in  a very  short  time  to  their  natural  state  ; but  it  is  not  so 
w'ith  sight.  It  is  a popular  opinion,  that  blood-letting  weakens  the 
sight,  and  to  a certain  length  the  opinion  is  founded  on  fact. 

Treatment.  The  general  object  of  the  treatment  is  by  diet  and 
tonic  remedies,  to  strengthen  the  digestive  organs,  and  remove  the 
debility  of  the  patient.  Although  it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  amau- 
rosis does  not  always  yield,  even  when  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
patient  is  renewed,  still  the  utmost  care  must  be  paid  that  debilitat- 
ing discharges  are  restrained,  and  bad  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
]>atient  avoided ; while  country  air,  moderate  exercise,  the  cold 
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ll)ath,  and  every  other  general  influence  likely  to  restore  vigour,  are 
cemployed. 

When  spermatic  discharges  are  the  cause,  the  plan  of  cauterizing 
the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  recommended  by  Lallemand,®*  may 
Ibe  tried,  and  followed  up  with  tonics. 

Some  of  the  causes  already  referred  to,  unquestionably  produce 
tcerebral  congestion,  which,  notwithstanding  the  debilitated  condi- 
!tion  of  the  constitution,  requires  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
Ihead  and  of  counter-irritation.  Mr  VVadc  recommends®®  moxas 
iburnt  slowly  over  the  integuments  of  the  head. 

Local  stimulants,  such  as  ethereal  vapours  directed  against  the 
■eyes,  have  been  found  of  use  in  such  cases. 

Success  in  treating  this  disease  will  depend  much  on  the  practi- 
ttioner’s  discovering  the  particular  debilitating  cause  from  which  it 
ihas  originated ; and  when  the  disease  is  recent,  the  mere  avoidance 
lof  the  cause  will  frequently  be  sufiicient  to  arrest  its  progress. 
^When  lactation,  for  instance,  is  the  cause,  weaning  is  the  principal 
rremedy. 

Case  315. — Arrachart  relates  the  case  of  a young  man,  who  had  all  his  life 
!heen  accustomed  to  drink  wine  as  his  ordinary  beverage,  but  who,  from  change  of 
^)lace,  was  obliged  to  drink  water  only.  Diarrhoea  was  the  consequence.  This 
icontinued  for  nine  months,  when  the  patient  \vas  seized  with  fever  of  intermittent 
character.  For  this  he  was  bled  twice  at  the  arm,  and  from  that  moment  his  sight 
ibegan  to  fail.  A third  bleeding,  from  the  foot,  sensibly  increased  the  weakness 
of  sight,  and  immediately  after  a fourth  bleeding,  also  from  the  foot,  the  patient 
'became  altogether  blind.  Large  blisters  were  applied,  and  tartar  emetic  given, 
rifirst  of  all  as  a vomit,  and  then  as  an  alterative,  during  more  than  a month,  with- 
out any  success.  The  exhaustion  of  the  patient  rapidly  increased,  and  still  the 
itartar  emetic  was  repeatedly  employed.  When  Arrachart  was  called  in,  he  pre- 
-scribed  mild,  nourishing,  and  easily-digested  food,  and  put  a seton  into  the  neck. 
IT'he  patient’s  health  began  to  improve,  but  his  vision  remaining  as  before,  he  still 
icontinued  to  take  six-grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  without  Arrachart’s  knowledge. 
TThese  produced  convulsions,  Muthout  any  evacuation.  Arrachart  having  dis- 
icovered  this,  prescribed  some  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  remedies,  and  recom- 
imenced  the  nourishing  plan  of  diet.  In  two  montlis  the  patient  began  to  see  a 
ilittle  with  the  left  eye,  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  the  vision 
f of  that  eye  sensibly  improved,  but  the  right  eye  remained  blind.^ 

Case  316. — A mason  was  admitted  into  the  Jlotel-Dieu,  under  the  care  of 
iDupuytren,  having  found  himself  deprived  of  sight  the  day  after  his  wedding. 
The  cold  bath,  irritating  friction  over  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  and  diffusible 
ttonics  internally,  were  employed,  and  vision  was  speedily  restored.** 

Case  317. — A country  lad,  of  robust  constitution,  became  the  alternately 
! avoured  paramour  of  two  females,  his  fellow-servants,  under  the  same  roof.  He 
' was  the  subject  of  gutta  serena  in  less  than  a twelvemonth.** 

Case  318. — Another,  at  an  early  period  of  puberty,  suddenly  fell  into  a des- 
j Dondency,  and  shunned  society.  He  never  left  his  chamber  but  when  the  shade 
Df  night  concealed  him  from  observation,  and  then  selected  an  unfrequented 
)ath.  It  was  not  discovered  till  too  late,  that  in  addition  to  other  signs  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  a j)alsy  of  the  retina  was  the  consequence  of  habitual  mastur- 
jation.*® 

Case  319.— Elizabeth  Firman,  aged  20,  applied  to  Mr  Wells,  on  the  28tli 
i January  1832,  with  total  loss  of  sight,  complete  palsy  of  the  left,  and  partial  palsy 
I )f  the  right  upper  eyelid.  From  the  leucophlegmatic  and  relaxed  appearance  of 
i he  patient,  Mr  VV’ells  was  led  to  suspect  that  leucorrhoea  was  perhaps  the  principal 
t :ause  of  her  complaints,  and  on  inquiry  learned  that,  commencing  to  menstruate 
•R  the  age  of  16,  she  had  continued  to  do  so  regularly  for  upwards  of  18  months, 
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after  which  period  she  became  very  irregfular  and  had  an  excessive  mucous  dis- 
charge, which  had  greatly  impaired  her  constitution. 

About  two  years  before  consulting  Mr  W.  she  had  a severe  ophthalmia,  but 
which  quickly  got  well  under  treatment.  Shortly  after  this,  palsy  of  the  eyelids 
supervened,  and  vision  gradually  became  very  obscure,  until  it  was  wholly  lost, 
first  in  the  left  eye,  and  soon  after  in  the  right.  When  the  eyelid  was  raised, 
and  the  light  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  retina,  neither  contraction  nor  dilatation 
of  the  pu})il  followed,  but  the  patient  complained  of  great  pain  at  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit.  The  pupil  had  an  oval  shape,  with  an  irregular  edge. 

For  12  or  18  months  before  consulting  Mr  Wells,  the  patient  had  pain  in  the 
left  side,  behind  and  below  the  false  ribs. 

During  the  course  of  the  disease,  she  was  admitted  into  a public  hospital,  where  i 
she  remained  for  eleven  weeks,  and  was  treated  by  cupping,  blistering,  and  mer- 
cury, but  without  benefit.  She  also  tried  electricity,  but  with  no  better  success. 
On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  increased  under  those  means,  and  the  left  eye 
became  totally  insensible  to  the  strongest  light. 

Although  of  opinion  that  the  whole  symptoms  arose  from  the  affection  of  the 
genital  system,  INIr  Wells  also  felt  assured  of  the  existence  of  cerebral  congestion, 
and  therefore  began  his  treatment  of  the  case  with  taking  blood  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  by  cupping,  followed  by  a brisk  purge  of  calomel  and  jalap. 

Some  days  after,  the  skin  being  dry,  and  the  tongue  furred,  he  ordered  ten 
grains  of  nitre  thrice  a-day,  and  every  night  five  grains  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
five  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  two  of  blue  pill.  A solution  of  alum 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  was  directed  to  be  injected  into  the  vagina  thrice  a-day.  In 
this  plan,  with  the  use  of  occasional  purgatives,  the  patient  persevered  for  more 
than  a month,  with  but  little  change  on  the  symptoms.  As  she  then  complained 
of  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head,  she  was  bled  at  the  arm  to  18  ounces,  and  the 
first  purgative  was  repeated.  She  was  ordered  strictly  to  attend  to  the  injection, 
and  to  take  the  night  pills  for  another  month.  This  she  did,  and  with  good  effect, 
as,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  she  was  able  to  raise  one  eyelid,  and  with  one  eye 
could  distinguish  objects.  Eleven  weeks  from  the  time  Mr  Wells  first  saw  her, 
she  felt  a sharp  pain,  which  she  explained  to  be  as  if  something  had  suddenly 
parted  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; and  at  that  moment  a slight  glimmer  of  light 
was  first  experienced  with  the  other  eye.  Mr  Wells  bled  her  again  to  12  ounces  j 
and  the  power  of  vision  went  on  gradually  to  return. 

Four  months  from  the  period  of  commencing  the  injection,  she  was  able  to  read 
and  work,  and  her  health  was  greatly  improved.  When  Mr  Wells  drew  up  the  ; 
case,  she  was  as'  well  as  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life  ; the  leucorrhoja  had  en-  ’ 
tirely  ceased,  and  menstruation  had  become  regular.  He  mentions,  that  in  addi-  ‘ 
tion  to  the  pills,  3SS.  of  carbonate  of  iron  was  administered  thrice  a-day,  when 
the  vision  began  to  return. 

Case. 320. — Mrs  S.  when  in  her  30th  year,  was  brought  to  bed;  and  being  a 
woman  of  a healthy  constitution,  chose  to  suckle  her  child  herself.  This  she  did 
for  some  time,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  it ; but,  having  continued 
it  for  six  weeks,  her  strength  began  to  fail,  and  continued  to  decline  daily  till  she 
became  incapable  even  of  moving  about  the  house,  without  experiencing  a very 
painful  languor.  About  the  same  time  her  sight  also  was  affected  ; at  first  only 
in  a small  degree,  but  afterwards  so  considerably,  that  the  full  glare  of  the  mid- 
day sun  appeared  to  her  no  stronger  than  the  light  of  the  moon.  At  this  period 
of  her  disorder,  no  black  specks  were  perceived  with  either  eye,  nor  did  objects 
at  any  time  appear  covered  with  a mist  or  cloud.  She  was  affected  with  a violent 
pain  in  the  neck,  running  upwards  to  the  side  of  the  head ; and,  on  this  account, 
the  person  who  attended  her,  thought  proper  to  take  four  ounces  of  blood,  by  cup- 
ping, from  the  part  first  affected.  After  this  her  sight  was  worse  than  before,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  she  entirely  lost  the  use  of  both  eyes. 

She  had  been  three  days  in  this  state  of  blindness,  when  Mr  Wathen  was  first 
desired  to  see  her.  He  found  both  pupils  very  much  dilated,  and  remaining  un- 
altered in  the  brightest  light.  His  first  advice  was,  that  the  child  should  be  J 
weaned  without  loss  of  time.  He  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  bark  draughts  to  be  5 
taken  by  the  mother  three  times  in  the  day,  prescribing  also  an  opening  medicine  ‘ 
to  be  taken  occasionally,  on  account  of  a costive  habit  of  body,  to  which  she  had 
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'.been  almost  constantly  subject  ever  since  the  time  of  her  delivery.  To  the  use 
Lof  tliese  remedies  was  added  the  frequent  application  of  the  vapour  of  aether  to  the 
feyes  and  forehead. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  this  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted,  Mr  Ware  visited 
!the  patient,  with  Mr  Wathen.  From  the  account  she  gave  of  herself,  her  strength 
aand  spirits  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  on  the  return  ; and  she  could  now  per- 
cceive  faint  glimmerings  of  light,  though  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  were  in  the  same 
iidilated  and  fixed  state  as  before.  The  bark  and  sether  were  continued,  and  next 
Jday  a strong  stream  of  the  electric  fluid  was  poured  on  the  eyes,  whilst  several 
esmall  electric  sparks  were  variousl}'  pointed  about  the  forehead  and  temples.  The 
Jday  after  this,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  electricity,  the  patient  was  placed  on 
aa  glass-footed  stool,  and  the  same  experiments  repeated  as  before.  This  appeared 
ito  have  a considerable  influence  in  promoting  the  cure.  The  first  trial  was  almost 
iimmediately  followed  by  such  a degree  of  amendment,  that  the  patient,  to  whose 
ssight  every  object  had  before  been  confused,  could  now  clearly  distinguish  how 
nmany  windows  there  were  in  the  room  where  she  sat,  though  she  was  still  unable 
tto  make  out  the  frames  of  any  of  them.  On  the  third  day,  soon  after  she  had 
Ibeen  thus  electrified,  the  menstrual  discharge  came  on  for  the  first  time  since  she 
hhad  been  brought  to  bed,  and  continued  three  days,  during  which  it  was  thought 
yproper  to  suspend  the  use  both  of  the  bark  and  the  electricity.  Immediately 
safter  this  they  were  resumed ; and  the  effect  was  that  the  sight  mended  daily.  At 
!the  end  of  a week,  she  could  perceive  all  large  objects ; and  in  a short  time  she 
ccoiild  read  even  the  smallest  print.  Her  strength,  indeed,  did  not  return  so 
ifluickly  ; on  which  account  she  was  advised  to  remove  into  the  country,  where  the 
cchange  of  air,  with  the  help  of  a mild  nutritious  diet,  soon  restored  her  to  perfect 
Ihealth.ss 

§ 20.  Amaurosis  from  irritation  of  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Congestion  of  the  nervous  optic  apparatus,  excited  by  irritation 
oof  the  fifth  nerve,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  cause  of 
^sympathetic  amaurosis;  numerous  instances  being  on  record,  in  which 
•the  removal  of  tumours  in  contact  with  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
for  of  carious  teeth,  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  sight. 

Case  321.  — A healthy  middle-aged  man,  a ship-painter  by  trade,  desired  Mr 
IHowship’s  advice,  in  1808,  on  account  of  a small  tumour  situated  on  the  crown  of 
ithe  head.  It  was  at  least  ten  years  since  he  had  first  perceived  it.  He  supposed  it 
nmight  have  been  the  consequence  of  some  blow  on  the  part,  as  those  in  his  line  of 
i business  were  very  subject  to  such  accidents.  It  had  never  been  painful,  but  yet 
tihe  thought  his  general  health  was  giving  W'ay,  as  for  some  years  he  had  been  sub- 
j ject  to  headach,  a complaint  he  never  was  afflicted  with  before.  The  frequency 
of  the  headach  was  increasing,  and  his  sight  had  become  so  weak,  that  for  more 
’.than  two  years  he  had  been  totally  unable  to  read  even  the  largest  and  clearest 
print.  On  pressure,  no  pain,  or  even  sense  of  feeling,  was  excited  in  the  tumour 
on  the  scalp. 

Having  very  frequently  removed  such  tumours,  Mr  Howship  advised  extirpa- 
:tion.  This  was  done  accordingly,  by  two  elliptical  incisions  through  the  integu- 
ments beyond  the  basis  of  the  tumour,  the  portion  of  included  scalp,  with  the 
tumour  itself,  being  subsequently  dissected  away  from  the  pericranium,  with  which 
it  was  in  contact.  Two  small  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  integuments  brought 
nearly  together,  with  adhesive  plaister.  In  three  weeks  the  ligatures  were  olF, 
■.and  the  wound  perfectly  healed. 

On  examination,  the  tumour  proved  to  be  a strong  cartilaginous  cyst,  seated  in 
the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  scalp.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst  was  filled  with 
•a  yellow  purulent  fluid  ; the  thick  parts  of  which  had  formed  a curdy  deposite  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  patient  had  not  lost  above  an  ounce  of  blood  in  the  operation,  but  he  rather 
! unexpectedly  felt  his  head  better  the  following  evening,  than  for  many  months 
I ' before.  He  found  his  uneasiness  and  pain  in  the  head  continue  to  diminish  from 
i day  to  day,  and  stated,  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  that  he  had  also  found  his 
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sight  becoming  much  stronger,  and  clearer  than  before.  By  the  time  the  wound 
was  healed,  he  had  quite  lost  all  remains  of  pain  in  his  head,  and  his  sight  was  so 
greatly  improved,  that  he  was  now  again  able  to  read  the  same  small-printed  book 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  ten  years  before  ; nor  did  the  pain  in  the 
head,  or  the  affections  of  the  sight  afterward  return. 

Case  322. — F.  Przesmycki,  aged  30,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  rheumatic  pains  in  the  head  and  joints,  was 
suddenly  seized  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  with  violent  pain  shooting  from  the  left 
temple  to  the  eye  and  side  of  the  face.  This  pain  was  attributed  to  cold ; it 
lasted  several  days,  and  then  subsided,  but  returned  periodically  without  being 
so  severe  as  to  lead  him  to  consult  a medical  man.  But  in  two  months  it  recurr- ' 
ed  with  such  intensity,  especially  in  the  eye,  that  that  organ  appeared  to  the 
patient  about  to  start  from  its  socket,  and  at  the  same  time  he  became  sensible  of 
having  lost  the  power  of  vision  on  that  side.  This  discovery  induced  him-  to  : 
have  recourse  to  professional  assistance,  and  for  six  months  various  plans  of  treat- 
ment were  ado])ted,  without  any  other  advantage  than  that  the  pain  became 
periodical  instead  of  continual.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  pain  ac- 
quired new  force,  the  cheek  became  swoln,  and  during  the  night,  several 
spoonfuls  of  bloody  pus  w'ere  discharged  from  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
left  lower  eyelid  ; after  w hich  the  swelling  subsided,  and  the  pain  diminished, 
but  the  blindness  remained  as  complete  as  before.  In  three  weeks  a similar  dis-  ' 
charge  took  place,  and  during  the  next  six  months  it  was  occasionally  repeated. 

In  the  winter  of  182G,  the  disease  was  so  severe,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
1827,  the  patient  proceeded  to  Wilna,  with  the  intention  of  having  the  eye  re- 
moved, if  he  should  find  no  other  means  of  relief. 

' M.  Galenzowski,  who  was  now  consulted",  found  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  lost, 
the  pupil  remaining  dilated.  He  conceived  that  pus  had  formed  in  the  maxillary 
sinus,  and  made  its  way  along  the  orbital  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ; 
but  knowing  also  that  suppurations  of  the  upper  jaw  frequently  depend  upon 
carious  teeth,  a careful  examination  was  made,  and  a rotten  tooth  found,  corre-  | 
sponding  to  the  antrum.  This  tooth  was  extracted,  to  give  a new  outlet  to  the  ' 
purulent  matter,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  M.  Galenzowski  and  his  patient, 
there  w'as  found  attached  to  its  root  a splinter  of  wood,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  as  thick  as  the  head  of  a pin.  The  splinter  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally detached  from  a tooth-pick  of  wood,  as  no  other  probable  explanation  could 
be  given.  The  removal  of  a probe,  introduced  into  the  antrum,  w'as  followed  by 
a few  drops  of  sero-purulent  fiuid,  and  nine  days  afterwards  the  patient  had  com-  ; 
pletely  regained  his  sight.®® 

§ 21.  Hydrocephalic  amaurosis.  § 

Hydrocephalus  is  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  of  each  of  these  a 
varieties,  amaurosis  is  generally  a symptom.  § 

The  acute  hydrocephalus  of  infants  is  a disease  wdiich  the  oculist  a 
is  seldom  called  upon  to  treat,  as  other  serious  symptoms  generally  f 
precede  the  loss  of  sight.  Strabismus,  how'ever,  is  not  unfrcquently  ^ 
the  earliest  sign  of  acute  hydrocephalus;  and  occasionally  it  happens  | 
that  loss  of  sight  is  the  first  symptom  which  creates  alarm.  Dr  | 
Graves  mentions®*  his  being  called  to  visit  a patient,  whom  he  found  | 
to  be  a fine  boy,  walking  about  in  apparently  good  health,  but  | 
quite  blind.  Here  amaurosis  was  the  first  symptom ; others  followed, 
and  the  child  died  in  a convulsive  fit  about  a fortnight  afterwards,  y 

Frequent  and  severe  headachs  have  generally  been  troublesome 
during  a number  of  years,  before  an  adult  is  seized  with  acute  hydro-  ^ 
cephalus;  at  last,  one  of  the  usual  attacks  is  attended  by  signs  oi 
pressure  on  the  brain,  delirium,  perversion  of  language,  dilated  in- 
sensible  pupils,  and  blindness ; coma  follows,  and  death. 
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Depletion,  mercurialization,  and  counter-irritation  are  the  means 
r.Df  cure  to  be  followed  in  adults. 

In  children,  the  disease  is  often  connected  with  a scrofulous  con- 
s3titution,  and  the  general  health  too  much  impaired  to  allow  of  ex- 
Inausting  remedies.  If  there  is  pain,  throbbing,  and  heat  in  the 
liiead,  with  other  signs  of  plethora  or  congestion,  leeches  are  to  be 
applied ; the  scalp  is  to  be  kept  wet  with  a cold  lotion ; and  the 
ahild  is  to  be  purged.  Frequent  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quina 
■•'should  then  be  given,  if  the  child  is  of  a feeble  constitution.  If  the 
liiisease  has  followed  the  suppression  of  any  eruption,  counter-irrita- 
tdon  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  to  be  employed. 

Water  in  the  ventricles  is  often  congenital.  In  this  case,  as  the 
ahild  grows,  the  cranium  enlarges  to  an  unnatural  size,  the  mental 
and  sensorial  faculties  are  more  or  less  impaired,  and  life  is  rarely 
[prolonged  beyond  a few  years.  Amaurosis,  with  chronic  enlarge- 
ument  of  the  head,  the  ventricles  being  distended  with  water,  is  a 
c3ommon  occurrence.  Counter-irritation  of  the  scalp,  and  tonics  in- 
tcemally,  are  sometimes  useful. 

§ 22.  Amaurosis  from  inflammation  and  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
consequent  to  scarlatma. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  hydrocephalic  amau- 
rroses. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a child,  recovering  from  scarlatina, 
to  be  seized,  perhaps  after  some  exposure  to  cold,  with  headach, 
I'followed  by  frightful  dreams,  convulsions,  blindness,  and  coma. 
These  symptoms  may  have  been  preceded  by  the  oedema  which 
ffrequently  supervenes  upon  scarlatina,  and,  on  that  account,  are  apt 
tto  be  ascribed  to  sudden  effusion  in  the  brain ; but  the  opinion  of 
IDr  Abercrombie  is,  I think,  undoubtedly  correct,  that  the  disease 
lis  inflammatory,  and  that  the  patient  can  be  saved  only  by  the  most 
vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment — blood-letting,  purgatives,  and 
the  like.  Upon  this  plan,  many  cases  perfectly  recover ; some  re- 
-main  ever  afterwards  liable  to  epilepsy ; others  die,  and  present  the 
'usual  appearances  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain. 

I Case  323. — A girl,  eight  years  old,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the 
Idropsical  disease  consequent  to  scarlatina,  complained  of  headach,  which  in  the 
i course  of  the  same  day  became  extremely  violent.  In  the  evening,  she  was  seized 
{j  -’w'ith  convulsions,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  her  mother,  continued  19 
‘{'hours,  with  scarcely  any  intermission.  They  then  ceased,  but  returned  in  two 
( hours.  In  this  interval  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  blind,  and  that  her  pupils 
b’were  much  dilated.  The  convulsions,  after  they  returned,  continued  36  hours  ; 
ligand  the  patient  remained  blind  eight  hours  after  they  left  her.  This  child  re- 
covered. Her  swellings,  which  were  confined  to  the  face  and  hands,  disappeared 
I while  the  convulsions  were  present,  but  returned  after  they  had  ceased. 
h Case  324. — A boy,  13  years  of  age,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  after 
his  face  had  begun  to  swell,  was  seized  with  headach  ; in  the  evening  his  limbs 
I were  convulsed,  and  his  sight  was  almost  entirely  lost.  His  memory,  however, 

' -and  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  seemed  unimpaired.  His  convulsions  ceased  after 
* i'half  an  hour ; but  they  returned  in  an  hour,  and  lasted  again  about  half  an  hour. 

In  this  way  he  was  alternately  attacked,  and  relieved,  1 1 times  in  20  hours. 
i'During  the  convulsions,  the  external  swellings  left  him,  and  he  complained  much 
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of  a pain  in  his  belly,  increased  by  pressure.  When  the  convulsions  had  ceased 
altogether,  his  sight  became  less  imperfect ; but  his  countenance  was  pale,  and 
his  pulse  feeble  and  very  frequent.  The  following  morning  he  died.®3 

§ 23.  Amaurosis  from  morbid  formations  in  the  brain. 

The  diseases  here  referred  to  are  tumours,  formed  by  thickening 
of  the  interior  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  by  deposition  of  new 
matter  between  their  lamina;,  or  on  their  surfaces ; also  tubercles, 
hydatids  or  cysts,  and  fungous  growths.  The  reader  will  find  a - 
good  account  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  these  various  states  of  ' 
disease,  in  Dr  Abercrombie’s  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches 
on  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  He  states,  however,  that  the  symptoms  ' 
are  not  sufficiently  uniform,  to  enable  us  to  refer  them  particu- 
larly  to  the  several  morbid  affections  in  question.  Their  principal 
modifications  he  brings  under  seven  heads;  viz.  1.  Long-continued 
and  severe  headach,  without  any  other  remarkable  symptom. 

2.  After  some  continuance  of  fixed  headach,  affections  of  the  senses,  ’ 
speech,  and  intellect.  3.  Pleadach,  affections  of  the  senses,  and 
convulsions.  4.  Convulsions,  without  any  affection  of  the  senses. 

5.  Paralysis.  6.  Prominent  symptoms  in  the  digestive  organs.  > 
7.  Vertigo,  and  apoplectic  attacks.  The  cases  with  which  Dr  ? 
Abercrombie  has  illustrated  these  classes  of  symptoms  are  highly  | 
interesting.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  classes  ^ 
of  symptoms  are  at  all  times  distinct,  and  never  mix  in  one  and  the 
same  case.  That  much  remains  to  bo  done  in  regard  to  the  pa-  | 
thology  of  morbid  formations  in  the  brain,  is  evident  from  the  fact  i- 
stated  by  Dr  Abercrombie,  that  tumours  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
that  organ,  which  have  produced  no  remarkable  symptoms,  while  , 
in  other  subjects,  tumours  in  the  same  situation,  and  of  no  larger  ‘ 
size,  have  been  accompanied  by  blindness,  convulsions,  or  paralysis. 

Beer  tells  us,  that  the  amaurosis  resulting  from  morbid  forma-  * 
tions  in  the  brain,  generally  attacks  both  eyes  at  once.  The  blind-  i 
ness  is  developed  very  slowly,  not  with  the  sensation  of  a black  ; 
cloud,  but  with  visus  defiguratus,  indistinctness  and  confusion  in  the 
appearance  of  all  objects.  Along  with  these  symptoms  there  are 
repeated  attacks  of  giddiness,  distressing  photopsia,  and  intolerance 
of  light.  The  pupil  for  a time,  is  contracted  ; the  blood-vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  eye  turgescent ; the  motions  of  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids at  _first  convulsive,  but  afterwards  palsied,  so  that  the  eye  is 
turned  immovably  to  one  side,  and  the  upper  eyelid  cannot  be  raised. 
The  pupil  now  becomes  dilated,  and  vision  extinguished.  The 
headach  generally  goes  on  increasing,  and  pain  is  also  felt  in  the 
vertebral  column.  The  pain  is  not  uniform  in  degree,  but  remits 
at  times,  and  then  increases  with  such  violence  that  the  patient 
almost  loses  his  reason.  There  takes  place,  at  last,  a permanent 
disorder  both  of  the  remaining  external  senses  and  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Hearing  is  the  first  of  the  remaining  external  senses 
which  fails ; then  follows  smell  or  taste,  and  sometimes  both  about 
the  same  time.  At  last,  the  patient  loses  his  memory,  and  sinks 
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f iinto  general  insensibility,  or  becomes  maniacal.  Hydrocephalus, 
•and  an  attack  of  palsy,  generally  close  the  scene. 

Causes.  Morbid  formations  in  the  brain  rarely  occur  except  in 
jpersons  of  cachectic  constitution.  Their  exciting  causes  are  blows 
ion  the  head,  fatigue,  anxiety,  cold,  and  the  like. 

Treatment.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  amaurosis,  attended 
iwith  symptoms  leading  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  morbid 
1 formation  in  the  brain,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  such  cases 
(Ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  utterly  hopeless.  Many 
(Cases  of  this  kind  have  their  origin  in  inflammatory  action ; and,  by 
proper  treatment,  w'e  may  often  impede  their  progress,  prolong  the 
llife  of  the  patient,  render  him  more  comfortable,  and  even  preserve 
■ a certain  degree  of  vision.  The  treatment  will  consist  in  keeping 
the  system  low  by  evacuations  and  spare  diet,  in  the  cautious  use  of 
(alteratives,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  issues  or  setons  in  the 
neck,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  excitement. 

Case  325. — Elizabeth  Lindup,  19  years  of  age,  of  robust  make,  and  general 
good  health,  had  continued  for  three  years  to  complain  of  pain  and  swimming  of 
her  head,  increased  by  motion,  and  particularly  by  stooping.  These  symptoms 
continued  with  occasional  exacerbations,  accompanied  by  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  a suffusion  of  the  eyes  such  as  is  produced  by  crying,  till  the  22d  of 
April  1810;  when,  during  her  occupation  of  cooking  a dinner  she  was  seized 
without  any  previous  warning,  with  a fit,  during  which  she  had  no  convulsions, 
but  lay  motionless,  her  inspirations  being  very  long  and  deep,  and  gradually  be- 
coming less  so  till  she  recovered.  This  happened  immediately  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  menstrual  flux,  and  lasted  some  minutes.  Mr  Morrah  saw  her  before 
the  fit  was  quite  over,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  complaint  she  made  of 
an  acute  fixed  pain  of  the  head,  and  with  the  ferrety  appearance  of  the  eyes. 
One  month  from  this  time,  she  had  another  fit,  which  seized  her  so  unexpectedly, 
that  she  dropped  with  a pan  of  milk  in  her  hand ; and  from  this  time,  till  the  20th 
of  August,  she  had  a paroxysm  every  third  week.  Each  of  these  paroxysms 
might  be  said  to  consist  of  two  fits,  one  in  the  evening,  from  which  she  very  im- 
perfectly recovered,  till  after  a second,  next  morning,  after  which  she  continued 
free  from  any  fit  for  three  weeks.  On  the  20th  of  August,  she  had  three  fits  in 
one  day,  accompanied  by  a considerable  derangement  of  stomach,  and  by  scream- 
ing, and  other  indications  of  great  suffering,  amounting  almost  to  delirium.  A 
succession  of  these  distressing  attacks,  increasing  in  severity,  and  with  stupor 
intervening,  continued  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  she  had  nearly  lost  her 
hearing.  Shortly  afterwards  she  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye,  and  in  14  days 
more,  that  of  her  left.  Her  smell  was  completely  gone,  the  olfactory  nerves  be- 
ing insensible  even  to  the  stimulus  of  hartshorn  ; her  speech  and  power  of  deglu- 
tition were  very  much  impaired,  and  her  left  side,  of  which  she  had  previously 
complained  as  being  affected  with  rigors,  became  paralytic.  On  Friday  the  7tn 
of  December,  she  fell  into  an  apoplectic  stupor,  which  continued  till  the  Thursday 
morning  following ; during  which  period  she  neither  spoke,  nor  took  nourishment. 
At  that  time  she  roused  up,  spoke,  and  swallowed  some  refreshment,  but  soon  re- 
lapsed into  the  former  state  ; and  on  Friday  evening,  the  14th  of  December,  she 
died.  During  the  whole  period,  with  the  exception  of  October,  she  menstruated 
regularly.  The  pulse,  till  towards  the  conclusion,  was  not  affected  : there  was 
no  increase  of  heat,  the  bowels  were  rather  costive,  but  easily  acted  upon  ; and 
the  bladder  did  its  office.  At  all  times,  however,  the  girl  laboured  under  a de- 
gree of  nervous  irritability,  unaccountable  in  a person  of  such  general  good  health 
and  robust  organization. 

On  dissection,  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  appeared  rather  more  turgid  than 
usual.  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater  was  seen  elevated  over  the 
right  hemisphere  by  a tumour,  which  was  found  to  be  a hydatid  or  cyst,  about 
three  inches  long  by  two  inches  broad,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
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from  which  it  was  liberally  supplied  with  numerous  minute  blood-vessels.  The 
left  ventricle  contained  a little  more  fluid  than  is  usually  found  in  a healthy  sub- 
ject : the  right  had  iiardly  any,  being  compressed  by  the  tumour. 

Case  326. — Miss  M.  A.  was  afflicted  with  severe  headach  in  the  early  part  of 
1820,  being  then  in  her  17th  year.  She  was  of  a delicate  frame,  light  hair  and 
eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  mild  and  cheerful  disposition.  She  had  previously  en- 
joyed good  health,  menstruated  regularly,  had  not  received  any  blow  or  injury, 
and  knew  of  no  cause  to  which  her  complaint  could  be  assigned.  Common  means 
afforded  relief,  and  she  went  down  into  Cheshire  for  four  months  during  the 
summer,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  daily  exercise,  and  on  one  occasion 
walked  10  miles  without  much  inconvenience,  but  was  never  entirely  free  from 
headach.  Shortly  after  her  return  to  town  the  j)ain  became  very  distressing, 
and  she  again  derived  benefit  from  medicines,  and  the  application  of  a blister  to 
the  neck.  In  January  1821,  in  consequence  of  a severe  return  of  ])ain,  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  forehead,  after  which  she  had  a long  interval  of  comparative 
case.  In  February,  she  was  at  a ball,  danced  for  several  hours,  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  herself  much  ; nor  did  she  apply  for  farther  advice  till  the  30th  of  May 
following.  Her  symptoms  then  became  rapidly  worse,  and  the  pain  of  the  head 
assumed  a more  serious  character.  It  was  usually  referred  to  the  right  temple, 
and  she  experienced  a regular  exacerbation  every  morning,  to  such  a degree, 
that  in  agony,  she  would  roll  about  the  bed  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  the 
pain  would  gradually  subside,  and  continue  tolerable  during  the  day.  She  was 
affected  with  vertigo,  occasional  syncope,  great  dread  of  imaginary  objects,  a state 
of  high  nervous  irritation,  didncss  of  hearing,  and  indistinct  vision.  She  became 
short-sighted  ; objects  appeared  to  her  larger  than  natural,  and  at  times  she  was 
totally  blind  for  several  seconds.  She  had  quickness  of  pidse,  heat  of  skin,  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness  and  vomiting.  Severe  pains,  unattended  with 
any  external  appearance  of  inflammation,  attacked  in  succession  various  ])arts  of 
the  body  j at  one  time  the  throat,  occasioning  an  extreme  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion, at  another  the  chest,  impeding  the  resj)iration,  at  another  different  j)arts  of 
the  spine,  particularly  towards  the  neck,  also  the  knees,  the  ancles,  and  the 
wrists.  Blisters,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  mercury  in  small  doses,  not  to  the 
extent  of  salivation,  and  various  other  means  were  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  re- 
lief. Her  health  declined  fast,  and  she  became  much  emaciated  from  the  con- 
stant vomiting. 

On  the  31st  of  August  1821,  she  was  attacked,  while  in  bed,  with  a fit  of  strong 
convulsions,  attended  with  strabismus  and  screaming,  which  lasted  about  half  an 
hour,  and  left  her  in  a state  of  stupor.  Next  day  she  had  lost  all  power  over  the 
body,  and  could  not  raise  herself,  or  even  turn  from  side  to  side  in  bed  ; her  legs 
and  arms  she  could  still  move  a little  ; her  sight,  which,  though  imperfect,  had 
hitherto  enabled  her  to  discern  objects,  was  now  so  far  lost,  that  she  could  per- 
ceive only  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness.  The  pupils  were  much 
dilated,  birt  still  slightly  affected  by  light.  Her  deafness  also  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  failure  in  sight  and  hearing  occurred  first  on  the  left  side,  being 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  pain  was  originally  fixed.  The  bowels  were  obstin- 
ately costive  ; the  vomiting  and  pain  of  stomach  continued  ; the  pain  of  the  head 
was  intense  ; the  pulse  quick,  her  respiration  hurried,  skin  hot  and  dry,  sleep 
tranquil  and  without  stertor.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  she  had  a repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  fit ; which  continued  to  return  with  more  or  less  frequency  and 
severity,  till  within  a short  period  of  her  death,  generally  influenced,  however, 
by  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Sometimes  she  had  five  or  six  in  a day, 
and  occasionally  she  would  pass  several  days  without  any  lit.  They  usually  came 
on  without  warning;  sometimes  they  appeared  to  be  produced  by  slight  exertion. 
Besides  the  general  convulsive  attacks,  she  was  subject  to  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  and  startings  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Sight  and  hearing  were  soon 
lost  altogether  ; smell  was  also  entirely  lost,  and  taste,  if  anj'  remained,  was 
very  imperfect.  She  expressed  a desire  for  particular  articles  of  food,  but 
always  complained  of  their  being  insipid,  and  could  seldom  tell  what  she  was 
eating. 

Being  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  except  touch,  the  only 
mode  of  communication  that  coidd  be  devised  was  tlie  common  method  of  talking 
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with  the  fingers,  the  person  with  whom  she  was  conversing  indicating  each  letter 
upon  her  fingers.  Sne  was  soon  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch  every  person 
with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  talking,  and  acquired  considerable  facility  in 
this  mode  of  conversing,  guessing  the  words  before  they  were  half  spelled.  She 
would  thus  keep  one  or  other  of  her  attendants  constantly  employed  when  awake. 
She  was  anxious  to  amuse  herself  with  some  kind  of  manual  occupation,  but  her 
: arms  were  so  feeble  diat  she  could  not  bear  the  fatigue.  Her  intellect  was  un- 
impaired, except  when  under  the  influence  of  the  fits.  She  appeared  to  be  aware 
of  her  hopeless  condition,  and  desired  that  her  head  might  be  opened  after  death. 
She  evinced  great  patience  under  her  sufferings,  and  was  even  cheerful  when  the 
pain  was  moderate.  She  w as  seldom,  however,  when  awake,  free  from  intense 
pain  in  the  head,  of  a lancinating  or  throbbing  kind,  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar part.  The  pain  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  spine,  the  sensation  of 
I extreme  coldness  down  the  back,  and  the  pain  in  the  right,  and  afterwards  in  the 
1 left  breast,  were  also  at  times  exceedingly  distressing.  The  face  was  often  swelled, 

. and  at  other  times  quite  shrunk.  She  rarely  complained  of  cold,  excepting  down 
) the  spine.  The  cheeks  were  subject  to  partial  flushings,  the  heat  of  skin  was 
; frequently  oppressive,  and  the  itching  at  times  intolerable.  The  tongue  was 
• occasionally  furred,  but  generally  clean.  She  had  no  thirst.  The  appetite,  after 
I the  vomiting  ceased,  became  almost  insatiable,  and  she  recovered  flesh.  The  eyes 
! retained  their  lustre,  but  were  quite  insensible  to  light,  and  the  pupils  were  fully 
dilated. 

Subsequently  she  had  repeated  attacks  of  bilious  vomiting,  reducing  her  each 
itime  to  a state  of  extreme  debility,  from  which  she  as  often  rallied  in  a surprising 
i manner.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  torpid,  seldom  acting  without  the  aid  of 
cathartics.  She  once  went  14  days  without  an  evacuation.  Her  symptoms  were 
invariably  aggravated  when  the  bowels  were  constipated.  The  catamenia  ceased 
!to  appear,  after  she  was  confined  to  bed.  Her  respiration  was  natural  and  easy  ; 
tsj)eech  unaltered;  voice  clear  and  distinct;  pulse  from  80  to  100,  small  and  gener- 
ally weak  ; sleep  very  easy  and  undisturbed,  except  by  her  crying  out  to  be  turned, 

: after  which  she  would  fall  asleep  again  directly.  She  could  lie  on  her  back,  or 
on  either  side,  but  was  unable  to  rest  in  the  same  position  above  half  an  hour  at 
a time,  so  that  she  required  some  person  constantly  in  attendance  to  turn  her  ; 

. and  if  this  was  not  done,  as  soon  as  asked  for,  she  often  went  into  a fit.  She 
' never  recovered  the  power  of  her  body,  nor  could  she  move  her  head  in  the  least 
degree;  but  her  sense  of  touch  continued  perfect.  Several  attempts  were  made 
: to  raise  her  gradually  in  bed,  but  they  always  produced  considerable  pain,  and, 
i if  persisted  in,  brought  on  a fit.  The  medicines  exhibited  were  intended  merely 
! to  relieve  her  sufferings,  except  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  affect  the  sj'stem 
with  mercury ; but  the  fits  increased  so  much  during  its  use,  that  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  above  symptoms  continued  with  more  or  less  urgency  till  February  1823, 

' when  her  powers  began  to  fail  altogether,  the  stomach  rejecting  every  kind  of 
I food.  No  evacuation  could  be  procured  from  the  bow'els,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
jections; the  whole  muscular  system  seemed  to  lose  its  tone;  the  limbs  were 
drawn  into  a semiflexed  position,  and  she  had  scarcely  strength  to  move  them ; 
the  lips  were  half  closed,  the  mouth  full  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  and  the  teeth 
covered  with  sordes ; the  features  were  distorted  ; she  slept  w ith  her  eyelids  half 
open  ; the  eyes  became  dim  ; inflammation  came  on  in  the  left  eye,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  ulceration,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  She  expressed  no  pain,  and  was 
not  even  aware  that  the  ej'e  was  affected.  The  urine  and  fiaeces  were  passed 
involuntarily.  She  could  not  swallow  any  food  unless  it  was  reduced  to  a liquid 
form,  and  then  only  wdth  difficulty.  She  had  a troublesome  cough,  which,  from 
her  extreme  debility,  frequently  threatened  suffocation.  Pain  in  the  head  con- 
tinued to  distress  her,  but  the  fits  were  less  frequent,  and  appeared  incapable  of 
producing  the  same  convulsive  action,  from  w'ant  of  power  in  the  muscles.  Her 
mental  faculties  also  declined ; she  talked  very  little,  and  only  of  her  complaints. 
Her  pulse  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  She  still  breathed  freelv, 
and  slept  much.  In  September,  a slight  diarrheea  came  on.  She  could  now  taLe 
scarcely  any  sustenance,  and  had  become  so  much  emaciated  that  the  skin  was 
i excoriated  in  several  placc.s  from  pressure.  She  died  on  the  ^th  October  1823, 
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having  lingered  more  than  two  years  from  the  first  attack  of  convulsions,  and 
nearly  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  headach. 

The  scalp  was  slightly  cedematous.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  were  extra- 
ordinarily thin,  and  several  short  spiculac  projected  inwards,  from  the  posterior 
part  of  each  parietal  bone.  The  membranes 
covering  the  brain  were  free  from  disease; 
the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  rather  softer 
than  usual ; from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles;  the  membrane  lining  the 
ventricles  of  a dingy  yellow  colour.  The 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum  were  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  entirely  converted  into  a fun- 
gous disease,  {Fig.  110.)  which  Mr  Hunter, 
the  narrator  of  the  case,  considers  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  fungus  haematodes.  A 
longitudinal  section  through  one  of  the 
thalami  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of 
a portion  of  coagulated  blood.  The  corpora 
striata  were  not  affected,  but  the  disease  ex- 
tended into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  below,  and  also  to  the 
lower  and  posterior  edge  of  the  falx  major. 

The  optic  nerves  were  of  a darker  colour  than  usual,  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
altered  in  texture.  The  other  cerebral  nerves  presented  no  deviation  from  their 
natural  structure.  The  spinal  marrow,  as  far  as  could  be  traced  through  the 
foramen  magnum,  was  perfectly  healthy.  There  were  several  sharp  ridges  of 
bone  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and  the  irregularities  were  all  very  strongly 
marked.  No  diseased  appearance  w'as  found  in  the  thorax  nor  abdomen,  except 
a number  of  small  biliary  concretions.®* 


^ Langenbcck,  De  Retina  Observationes  Anatomico-pathologicie,  p.  148  ; 
Gottingae,  1836. 

^ Dictionaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  Tome  xxxv.  p.  20  ; Paris,  1819. 

^ Angiectasie,  p.  32  ; Leipzig,  1808. 

* Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  Vol.  ii.  PI.  xv.  fig.  1 ; London,  1818. 

* Notes  to  Weller’s  Manual,  Vol.  ii.  p.  79;  Glasgow,  1821. 

® On  Injuries  of  the  Brain,  in  tlie  14th  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Transactions. 

Transactions  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Know’ledge,  Vol.  iii.  p.  122  ; London,  1812. 

® lbid,,p.  115. 

® Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brmn,  p.  461  ; 
Edinburgh,  1829. 

10  Cruveilhier,  Anatomic  Pathologique  du  Corps  Humain,  8*®“®  Livraison, 
PI.  3.  fig.  1 and  2 ; Paris,  1830. 

11  Bright,  in  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  i.  p.  9 ; London,  1836. 

12  De  Morbis  Oculorum,  p.  75  ; Gottingae,  1746. 

13  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  p.  120;  London,  1828. 

1^  See  case  reported  by  I.  J.  Ikin,  Lancet,  January  9,  1836,  p.  569. 

1*  Medical  Pacts  and  Observations,  Vol.  v.  p.  97;  London,  1794. 

1®  Stevenson  on  Amaurosis,  p.  iv  ; London,  1821. 

i~  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  ix.  p.  107 ; Dublin,  1836. 

18  Parre’s  Life  of  Saunders,  prefixed  to  a Treatise  on  some  practical  points  re- 
lating to  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  xix  ; London,  1811. 

1®  Lee  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  169;  London,  1832. 

^ Op.  Cit.  p.  309. 

21  Observations  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  p.  400  ; London, 

22  London  Medical  Repository  for  June  1825,  page  443.  See  case  by  Stilling, 
in  Ammon’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ophthalmologic,  Vol.  iii.  p.  465;  Dresden,  1833. 

23  Ward,  London  Medical  Riqiository,  Vol.  xx.  p.  217  ; London,  1823.  See 
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Powell,  Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  v.  p.  223;  London,  1815.  Rayer,  Archives 
Generdles  de  Medecine,  Tome  iii.  p.  350  ; Paris,  1823. 

2*  Journal  de  Physiologic,  Tome  viii.  p.  28  ; Paris,  1828. 

2*  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  by  John  Howship; 
i|p.  121;  London.  1816. 

^ Ibid ; p.  119. 

^ Larrey,  Recueil  de  Memoires  de  Chirurgie,  p.  227  ; Paris,  1821. 

28  Collections  from  the  Unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D; 
’Vol.  i.  p.  561 ; London,  1825. 

29  Travers’  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  166  ; London,  1820. 

99  Ibid  ; p.  164. 

Allan’s  System  of  Surgery,  Vol.  iii.  p.  187;  Edinburgh,  1824. 

32  Traite  sur  les  Vers  Intestinaux,  traduit  par  Grundler,  p.  370;  Paris,  1824. 

33  Revue  Medicale,  Tome  iv.  p.  435  ; Paris,  1832. 

3t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  279;  Edinburgh, 
11826. 

35  Abercrombie,  Op.  Cit.  p.  143. 

39  Osiander’s  Nachrichten  von  Wien,  p.  76  ; Tubingen,  1817. 

37  M6moires  de  Chirurgie,  par  J.  N.  Arrachart;  p.  201  ; Paris,  1805. 

38  Howship,  Op.  Cit.  p.  135. 

39  Fatal  Effects  of  an  Over-dose  of  Stramonium,  by  E.  W.  Duffin  ; London 
.'Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xv.  p.  194. 

^ Ogston,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xl.  p.  277. 

**  Pharmacologia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  451  ; London,  1825. 

*2  Duplay,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  ii®  Serie,  Tome  v.  p.  5 ; Paris, 
11834. 

*3  Case  of  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  by  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  in  Edinburgh 

I^Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xii.  p.  11  ; Edinburgh,  1816. 

^ Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologic,  Vol.  i.  p.  271  ; Heidell^rg,  1824. 

*3  Trattato  delle  principal!  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  Vol.  ii.  p.  281  ; Pavia,  1816. 
^ Lancet,  3d  Noveml)er  1838,  p.  228. 

*7  Abernethy’s  Surgical  Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treat- 
nment  of  Local  Diseases,  p.  91 ; London,  1809. 

48  Such  paroxysms,  as  are  here  described  by  Mr  Lessey,  are  generally  regarded 
SIS  hysterical.  In  a female,  who  had  long  been  subject  to  such  fits,  1 found,  on 
dlissection,  the  heart  of  a remarkably  small  size.  She  had  been  bled  exceedingly 
ooflen  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  preceding  her  death,  and  perhaps  to  this 
ccircumstance  the  smallness  of  the  heart  might  be  owing. 

49  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  319  ; Edinburgh, 
11826. 

39  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  428. 

3'  Des  Pertes  S6minales  Involontaries ; Paris,  1836. 

32  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  338. 

33  Arrachart,  Op.  Cit.  209. 

34  Caffe,  Resume  du  Compte-rendu  de  la  Clinique  Ophthalmologique  de  1’ 
IHotel-Dieu,  p.  9 ; Paris,  1837. 

33  Travers’  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  145  ; London,  1820. 

56  Ibid. 

37  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  November  3,  1832,  p.  431. 

38  Ware’s  Observations  on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  p.  385  ; London, 
il812. 

39  Howship,  Op.  Cit.  p.  1. 

69  Archives  G^ndrales  de  Medecine,  Tome  xxiii.  p.  261;  Paris,  1830. 

6*  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xix.  p.  811. 

62  Observations  on  the  Dropsy,  which  succeeds  Scarlet  Fever,  by  William 
I Charles  Wells,  M.D.  in  the  Transactions  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
'•Vledical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  Vol.  iii.  p.  177;  London,  1812. 

63  Ibid.  p.  178. 

64  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  ii.  262 ; London,  1823. 

65  Ibid,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  88  ; London,  1825.  See  ease  of  tumour  pressing  on  the 
' -ight  crus  cerebri,  right  half  of  pons  Varolii,  and  anterior  surface  of  the  right  lobe 
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of  the  cerebellum,  producing  amblyopia  of  right  eye,  and  complete  amaurosis  of 
left;  by  Boyer,  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  ii®  Serie,  Tome  viii.  p.  91. 
Case  of  hydatids  in  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  producing  distressing  photopsia, 
and  complete  amaurosis  ; by  Johnson,  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Review,  January  1836, 
p.  202.  Case  of  tumour  pressing  on  corpora  quadrigemina  ; by  Kennion,  London 
Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xxii.  p.  894.  Case  of  tumour  in  third  ventricle,  Monro’s 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Vol.  i.  ]).  1G7;  Edinburgh,  1827. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ENTOZOA  IN  THE  ORGAN  OF  VISION. 


Portal*  tells  us,  that  he  found  hydatids  between  the  choroid  and 
the  retina.  From  so  meagre  a statement,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  entozoon  which  he  saw ; indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  what  he  calls  hydatids  were  entozoa  or  not. 

The  following  are  the  entozoa  which  have  been  met  with  in  the 
human  organ  of  vision: — 

1.  Echinococcus  hommis,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  orbit. 
2.  Cysticercus  cellulosce,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  eyelids, 
under  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  anterior  chamber.  3.  Filaria 
Medmensis,  under  the  conjunctiva.  4.  Filaria  oculi  humani,  in 
the  crystalline.  5.  Monostoma  oculi  humani^  in  the  crystalline. 
6.  Distoma  oculi  humani,  in  the  crystalline. 

§ 1 . Echinococcus  hominis. 

The  term  hydatid,  which,  correctly  used,  comprehends  two  or 
more  genera  of  entozoa,  has  often  been  misapplied  to  common  en- 
cysted-tumours.  In  the  following  case,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  a number  of  echinococci  were  contained  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  orbit. 

Case  327 Charles  Rowell,  aged  42,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Ophthal- 

mic Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Lawrence,  on  the  3d  January  1820,  with 
protrusion  of  the  globe  from  the  orbit  by  a deep-seated  tumour,  which  had  been 
growing  for  seven  years.  He  had  applied  at  the  Infirmary  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  the  unnatural  prominence  of  the  eyeball  was  distinctly  marked,  but  vision 
had  not  become  impaired.  Mr  L.  at  that  time,  felt  obscurel}',  under  the  super- 
ciliary arch,  a small,  firm  protuberance,  which  seemed  jiart  of  a deep-seated 
swelling,  and  considered  extirpation  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  relief.  1 he 
patient  was  averse  to  this,  and  discontinued  his  attendance.  1 he  complaint  had 
slowly  increased,  its  progress  having  been  attended  with  great  pain,  which,  for  some 
months,  had  been  so  severe,  both  day  and  night,  as  to  cause  great  emaciation  and 
general  weakness. 

When  this  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  the  tumour  had  advanced 
so  far  between  the  upper-inner  portion  of  the  eyeball  and  the  eyelid  as  to  thrust  the 
globe  completely  out  of  the  orbit.  The  upper  lid,  greatly  stretched  and  inflamed, 
covered  the  eye  and  the  tumour;  the  lower  was  completely  everted,  and  its  mem- 
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iJjranous  lining  appeared  as  a thick  fleshy  mass.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  globe 
was  thickened  by  chronic  inflammation,  the  consequence  of  exposure.  The 
•structure  of  the  eye  was  uninjured ; the  pupil  of  a middle  size,  circular,  and 
ijnotionless ; vision  was  destroyed.  The  tumour  was  firm,  and  apparently  fixed 
tto  the  orbit,  affording,  on  pressure,  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation. 

To  relieve  the  distension  and  pain,  and  acquire  some  farther  insight  into  the 
mature  of  the  disease,  a puncture  was  made  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
sswelling,  when  about  a dessert-spoonful  of  clear  watery  fluid  escaped.  Consider- 
lable  diminution  of  suffering  ensued.  When  Mr  Lawrence  examined  the  part  two 
■idays  after,  he  found  a soft  white  substance  in  the  puncture,  which,  on  being  re- 
imoved  with  a pair  of  forceps,  proved  a hydatid.  A few  others  escaped , when 
^pressure  was  made  on  the  swelling.  Some  more  were  evacuated  next  day,  and 
•Wr  L.  afterwards  cleared  out  the  whole  collection,  amounting  to  half  a tea-cupful,  • 
Iby  enlarging  the  puncture,  and  injecting  water  forcibly  into  the  cavity.  The 
hhydatids  varied  in  size,  from  that  of  a filbert  to  that  of  a small  pea.  Some  were 
eentire,  others  collapsed.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  cyst  followed, 
without  much  pain ; the  discharge  then  gradually  diminished,  and  the  opening 
cclosed  in  about  a month.  The  eye  returned  to  its  natural  situation,  and  all  un- 
eeasiness  ceased.  In  March,  the  only  traces  of  the  complaint  were  a loose  and 
wrinkled  state  of  the  integuments  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eversion  of  the  lower, 
which  was  gradually  diminishing  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  thickened 
cconjunctiva.  A little  motion  of  the  iris,  and  slight  perception  of  light,  had 
rceturned.2 

§ 2.  Cysticercus  celluloscB. 

Case  328. — A lad  of  14  years  of  age  was  brought  to  me  for  consultation,  with 
ai  considerable  elevation  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  left  temple,  and  dilatation  of 
ithe  zygoma.  When  one  finger  was  placed  within  the  mouth,  and  pressure  was 
nmade  with  another  finger  externally,  the  swelling  was  perceived  to  fluctuate  ob- 
sscurely.  The  antrum  was  sound.  I advised  a puncture  to  be  made  into  the  swell- 
! ;ng  within  the  mouth.  This  gave  issue  to  a great  number  of  hydatids,  mixed 
with  glairy  fluid.  Gradually  the  swelling  fell,  and  also  the  dilated  zygoma.  By 
land  by,  the  left  upper  eyelid,  became  swoln  and  red.  In  fact  it  suppurated, 
aand  on  being  opened  with  the  lancet,  a quantity  of  pus  was  discharged,  with  six  or 
teight  c^’sticerci  cellulosae,  about  the  size  of  small  peas.  After  this,  the  young  man 
pperfectly  recovered.  : 

Case  329 A little  girl,  of  six  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Bristol  Eye 

IDispensary,  with  a vesicular  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  beneath  the  cou- 
ijunctiva  sclerotic®  of  the  right  eye,  and  so  near  to  the  inner  canthus,  that  it  was 
■entirely  concealed  from  view',  except  when  the  eye  was  turned  outwards.  It 
was  accompanied  by  no  inflammation,  nor  productive  of  any  inconvenience. 
'Neither  mother  nor  child  knew  how  long  it  had  existed. 

Mr  Estlin  opened  the  tumour  with  a cataract-knife,  and  a thin  serous  fluid 
■escaping,  the  distended  conjunctiva  immediately  became  flaccid.  Besides  the  clear 
'fluid  which  was  let  out,  Mr  Estlin  observed  a white  flat  substance,  which  he  sup- 
iposed  to  be  a flake  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  some  caseous  matter  which  the  tumour 
inad  contained ; it  was,  however,  of  a firm  membranous  character.  On  being 
immersed  in  water,  it  expanded,  and  was  seen  to  be  a little  bag,  which  had  been 
opened,  and  which  had  attached  to  it  a white,  rather  solid  body,  a line  and  a half 
in  length,  and  half  a line  in  breadth.  The  bag  itself  might  be  comi)ared,  in  point 
of  size,  with  the  skin  of  a very  small  currant.  The  more  solid  portion  appeared 
■within  the  cavity  of  the  bag. 

On  examining  the  substance  with  a lens  of  an  inch  focus,  it  was  obvious  that 
it  was  the  cyst  of  a hydatid,  the  projecting  part  being  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
cysticercus  tela3  ccllulos®.  While  viewed  in  water,  the  four  suctorious  discs 

I were  observable  at  the  extremity  of  the  head,  and  when  gently  compressed  be- 
tween the  glasses  of  an  aquatic  box,  and  a higher  power  employed,  the  double 
circle  of  hooks  was  also  seen.  The  rug®  in  the  neck  were  very  conspicuous. 

I The  head  and  neck  were  covered  \vith  minute  oval  bodies,  probably  gemmules. 

I On  the  head  they  were  not  very  numerous, but  the  neck  was  studded  with  them; 

1 
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they  were  not  only  upon  the  surface,  but  within  the  substance  of  the  neck  and 
head.  The  size  of  these  gemuiules  was  about  of  an  inch.  Not  one  was 

to  be  seen  in  the  cystic  part  of  the  entozoon.  The  thick  neck,  covered  with 
these  minute  oval  bodies,  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fine  smooth  membrane 
forming  the  globular  part  of  the  entozoon. ® 

Three  instances  of  a cysticercus  cellulosae  in  the  anterior  chamber 
have  been  recorded ; the  first  by  Neumann,  the  second  by  Dr  W. 
Soemraerring,  and  the  third  by  Mr  Logan,  of  New  Lanark. 

Case  330. — Neumann’s  case  occurred  in  a scrofulous  boy  of  14  years  of  age. 
The  cysticercus,  as  it  lay  in  the  anterior  chamber,  measured  2^  lines  in  its  long 
diameter,  and  seemed  to  be  more  than  a line  in  thickness.  It  was  moveable,  and 
did  not  impede  vision.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  lens,  fallen  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  pupil  being  dilated  by  belladonna,  the  cysticercus  slipped 
into  the  pupil,  and  remaining  there,  caused  severe  pain.  The  strongest  solution 
of  belladonna  proved  insufficient  to  free  the  cysticercus  from  the  embrace  of  the 
pupil ; next  day,  therefore,  a needle  was  passed  through  the  cornea,  and  the 
cysticercus  couched,  by  which  means  the  pupil  was  freed,  and  the  pain  removed ; 
but  on  the  third  day,  severe  inflammation  set  in,  and  the  eyeball  suppurated.  ‘ 

Case  331. — In  Dr  W.  Soemmerring’s  case,  there  was  a living  cysticercus  in 
the  left  anterior  chamber  of  a healthy  girl  of  18  years  of  age.  It  first  appeared 
soon  after  an  ophthalmia,  looked  like  a little  bit  of  semi-opaque  skin,  and  gradually 
increased  in  size.  Two  months  after  its  first  appearance,  it  caused  no  pain,  but 
only  a slightly  disagreeable  feeling  when  it  moved  briskly  ; it  impeded  vision, 
only  when  it  came  directly  before  the  pupil ; there  was  a slight  redness  round 
the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  cysticercus  generally  lay,  like  a partially  dissolved 
lenticular  cataract,  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It  appeared  as  a 
transparent  sphere,  presenting  only  at  one  spot  a milk-white,  opaque  projection. 
When  the  eyelids  were  gently  rubbed,  and  sometimes  spontaneously,  the  opaque 
wrinkled  portion  of  the  sphere  became  protuberant,  and  the  slender,  filiform 
neck  was  slowly  pushed  out.  The  vesicular  body  of  the  hydatid  changed,  some- 
times slowly,  sometimes  quickly,  its  spherical  form,  into  one  which  was  broader, 
oval,  or  pear-shaped.  It  commonly  lay  at  the  distance  of  from  half  a fine  to  a 
fine  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  the  angle  betw’ccn  the  iris  and  the  cor- 
nea was  too  narrow  to  contain  it.  The  neck  hung  dow'ii  most  frequently  like  a 
plummet,  and  swung  freely  towards  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cor- 
nea, according  as  the  patient’s  head  was  moved ; seldom  did  it  appear  to  take 
hold  of  any  thing. 

After  remaining  for  seven  months  in  the  eye,  and  during  the  last  five  months 
acquiring  double  its  previous  size,  so  that  it  was  as  large  as  a pea,  a small  incision 
into  the  cornea  was  made  by  Dr  Schott,  and  the  hydatid  extracted  alive,  with  a 
pair  of  hooked  forceps.  Being  put  into  lukewarm  water,  it  continued  to  move 
for  more 'than  half  an  hour.  It  then  became  gradually  opaque  and  white,  and, 
with  the  microscope,  the  four  prominent  suckers  surrounding  the  double  circle  of 
hooks,  and  forming  the  head  of  the  animal,  were  plainly  discerned.^ 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr  Mcikle,  of  Edinburgh,  I owed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  case  of  cysticercus  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr  Logan,  and  of  which  he  had 
previously  published  an  account.®  The  patient,  a lively,  healthy 
girl,  of  seven  years  of  age,  was  present  at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infir- 
mary, on  the  3d  April  1833,  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Logan’s  ac- 
count of  the  case  fully  recognised  by  a great  number  of  medical 
practitioners. 

Case  332. — From  the  month  of  August  1832,  till  about  the  middle  of  January 
1833,  when  she  was  first  brought  to  Mr  Log^n,  the  child  had  suffered  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  left  eye.  Mr  L.  found  the  cornea  so  nebulous, 
and  the  ophtttalmia  so  severe,  that  he  dreaded  a total  loss  of  sight.  He  treated 
the  case  os  one  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia ; and  after  the  use  of  alterative  medicines, 
and  the  application  of  a blister  behind  the  ear,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  sub- 
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isided,  leaving,  however,  a slight  opacity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea.  After 
. a week,  the  child  was  again  brought  to  Mr  L.  who,  on  examining  the  eye,  dis- 
I covered,  to  his  great  surprise,  a semi-transparent  body,  of  about  two  lines  in 
(diameter,  floating  unattached  in  the  anterior  chamber.  This  body  appeared 
I almost  perfectly  spherical,  except  that  there  proceeded  from  its  lower  edge  a 

• slender  process,  of  a white  colour,  with  a slightly  bulbous  extremity,  not  unlike 
tthe  proboscis  of  a common  fly.  This  process,  Mr  L.  observed  to  of  greater 

• specific  gravity  than  the  spherical  or  cystic  portion,  so  that  it  always  turned  into 
tthe  most  depending  position.  He  also  remarked  that  it  was  projected  or  elongated 
f from  time  to  time,  and  again  retracted,  so  as  to  be  completely  hid  within  the 
(cystic  portion,  while  this,  in  its  turn,  assumed  various  changes  of  form,  explicable 
(Only  on  the  supposition  of  the  whole  constituting  a living  hydatid. 

On  the  3d  April,  when  I examined  the  case,  I found  the  cornea  slightly  ne- 
Ibulous,  the  eye  free  from  inflammation  and  pain,  and  the  appearances  and  move- 
tments  of  the  animal  exactly  such  as  described  by  Mr  Logan. 

When  the  patient  kept  her  head  at  rest,  as  she  sat  before  me,  in  a moderate 
i light,  the  animal  covered  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  pupil.  Watching  it  care- 
I fully,  its  cystic  portion  was  seen  to  become  more  or  less  spherical,  and  then  to 
lassume  a flattened  form,  while  at  one  moment  I saw  it  thrust  its  head  suddenly 
(down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  111.)  and  at  the  next  draw  it 
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imp  so  completely  that  it  was  scarcely  visible,  {Fig.  112.)  Mr  Meikle  turned  the 
(■child's  head  gently  back,  and  instantly  the  hydatid  revolved  through  the  aqueous 
(humour,  so  that  the  head  fell  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  now  become  the 
umore  depending  part.  On  the  child  again  leaning  forwards,  it  settled  like  a little 
Iballoon  in  its  former  position,  preventing  the  patient  from  seeing  objects  directly 
Ibefore  her,  or  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  but  permitting  the  vision  of  such  as 
were  placed  above. 

Mr  Logan  had  observed  no  increase  of  size  in  the  animal  while  it  was  under 
Ihis  inspection.  Mr  Meikle  had  watched  it  carefully  for  three  weeks,  without 
observing  any  other  change  than  a slight  increase  in  the  opacity  of  the  cystic 
portion. 

To  every  one  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  Mr  Logan’s  case,  the  question  naturally 
occurred,  Ought  not  this  animal  to  be  removed  from  the  eye  ? Mr  Logan  and  Mr 
'Meikle  appeared  to  have  deferred  employing  any  means  for  destroying  or  removing 
it;  first,  because  it  seemed  to  be  producing  no  mischief;  and,  secondly,  because 
■there  was  a probability  that  it  was  a short-lived  animal,  and  likely therefore, 
■speedily  to  perish,  and  shrink  away,  so  as  to  give  no  greater  irritation  than  a 
■snred  of  lenticular  capsule.  Various  means  naturally  suggested  themselves  for 
drilling  the  animal ; such  as  passing  electric  or  galvanic  shocks  through  the  eye, 
'rubbing  in  oil  of  turpentine  round  the  orbital  region,  giving  this  medicine  inter- 
iinally  in  small  doses,  or  putting  the  child  on  a course  of  sulphate  of  quina,  or  of 
•some  other  vegetable  bitter  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  entozoa.  As  the 
ipatient  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  other 
organs  were  free  from  hydatids,  and  that  the  change  of  diet  would  have  little  or 
rno  effect  upon  the  solitary  individual  in  the  aqueous  humour.  Had  she,  on  the 
(.contrary,  presented  a cachectic  constitution,  with  pale  complexion,  tumid  belly, 

I idebility,  and  fever,  none  of  which  symptoms  were  present,  we  should  have  been 
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led  to  suspect  that  what  was  visible  in  the  eye  was  but  a sample  of  innumerable 
hydatids  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  and  might  have  recommended  a change 
of  diet,  with  some  hopes  of  success. 

In  the  course  of  six  weeks  after  I saw  the  patient,  the  cysticercus  having  en- 
larged in  size,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  become  turgid,  the  iris 
changed  in  colour,  and  less  free  in  its  motions,  while  the  child  complained  much 
of  pain  in  the  eye,  it  was  decided  that  the  hydatid  should  be  extracted,  and  I 
owe  to  Dr  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  operated,  the  communication  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The  incision  of  the  cornea  was  performed  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  but 
no  persuasion  or  threats  could  induce  the  child  again  to  open  the  eye ; she  became 
perfectly  unruly,  and  the  muscles  compressed  the  eyeball  so  powerfully,  that  the 
lens  was  forced  out,  and  the  hydatid  ruptured.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed  in 
this  state.  In  the  evening.  Dr  R.  succeeded  in  getting  the  girl  to  open  the 
eyelids,  when,  with  the  forceps  he  extracted  from  the  lips  of  the  incision  the  re- 
mains of  the  animal  in  shreds,  it  being  so  delicate  as  scarcely  to  bear  the  slightest 
touch.  A portion  of  the  iris  remained  in  the  wound,  w’hich  nothing  would  induce 
the  girl  to  allow  Dr  R.  to  attempt  to  return. 

After  the  eye  healed,  the  cornea  remained  clear,  except  at  the  cicatrice,  where 
it  was  only  semi-transparent;  the  pupil,  in  consequence  of  adhesion  to  the  cicatrice 
was  elliptical;  and  the  opaque  capsule  of  the  lens  occupied  the  pupillary  aperture. 
The  patient  readily  recognised  the  presence  of  light. 

§ 3.  Filaria  Medinensis. 

The  filaria  Medinensis,  or  Guinea-worm,  a species  of  entozoon 
endemic  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  generally 
developed  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  texture  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  sometimes  of  the  scrotum,  has  occasionally  been  met 
with  beneath  the  conjunctiva.^ 

§ 4.  Filaria  oculi  humani. 

The  discovery  of  a species  of  filaria  in  the  interior  of  the  human 
eye,  we  ow^e  to  Dr  Nordmann,  of  Odessa.  On  examining  an  opaque 
crystalline  lens,  extracted  by  Grafe,  and  partially  covered  by  its  cap- 
sule, Dr  N.  detected  in  the  Morgagnian  fluid,  two  very  small  and 
delicate  rings,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  he  recognised 
as  convoluted  filaria?.  One  of  the  two  had  been  wounded  in  the 
middle,  jirobably  by  the  instrument  used  for  opening  the  capsule,  so 
that  the  intestines  protruded  from  the  body,  and  appeared  like  fine 
threads.  The  other  was  uninjured,  about  three  quarters  of  a line 
long,  and  extremely  slender.  It  was  spirally  convoluted,  and  com- 
pletely dead.® 

In  a lens  extracted  by  Dr  Jiingken,  Dr  Nordmann  afterwards 
found  a living  filaria,  five  lines  and  a half  long. 

§ 5,  6.  Monostoma  and  Distoma  oculi  humani. 

In  an  extracted  lens.  Dr  Nordmann  detected  eight  minute  indi- 
viduals of  the  genus  monostoma;®  and  Drs  Gescheidt  and  Ammon, 
on  another  occasion,  found  four  of  the  genus  distoma.*® 


* Cours  d’ Anatomic  Medicale,  Tome  iv.  p.  418;  Paris,  1803. 

® Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  xvii.  p.  48;  London,  1831. 
3 London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xxii.  p.  839. 
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* Quoted  by  Rosas,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  p.’430,  Wien,  1834, 
vom  Rust’s  Magazin,  Vol.  xxxiii.  p.  599. 

® Isis,  von  Oken;  1830;  Heft  vii;  p.  707.  Schmalz,  XIX.  Tabulae  Ana- 
oDiniam  Entozoorum  illustrantes,  p.  1 1 ; Dresdae,  1531. 
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Page  126,  line  22,  for  nervous,  read  venous. 

— 104,  — 32,  — without,  — partially. 

— 351,  — 6,  — verging,  — varying. 

In  some  copies,  page  493,  lines  19  and  20,  for  52  and  53,  read 53  and  54. 
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li.lbino,  membrane  of  pigment  in,  xxvi 
ir.nnulus  albidus,  xxiii 

gangliformii,  ib, 

iknterlor  chamber,  membrane  of,  xxi 
iaqueouf  humour,  xxxi 

anterior  chamber  of,  ib. 
potterior  chamber  of,  ib. 
iarachnoidea  oculi,  xxiii 
iarterlei,  anterior  ciliary,  xxii 

long  ciliary  or  iridal,  xxv 
of  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  xxi 
short  or  posterior  ciliary,  xxii 
tirtenr,  central,  of  retina,  xxvii 
jlanal.of  Petit,  xxix 
'danalls  hyaloideut,  xxix 
:<Upsulc,  crystalline,  xxx 
rCapsulo-pupillary  membrane,  xxxii 
rChoroid  coat,  xxii 
.Ciliary  arteries,  anterior,  xxii 
long,  XXT 

short  or  potterior,  xxii 
body,  xxiii 
lig.-iment,  ib, 
nerves,  xxv 
processes,  xxiii 
(Conjunctiva  cornete,  xxi 
(Cornea,  xx 

conjunctival  layer  of,  xxi 
lining  membrane  of,  ib. 
proper  substance  of,  0. 

(Corpus  ciliare,  xxiii 

pars  plicata  of,  0. 
pars  non-plicata  of,  0. 
rCrystalline  body,  xxix 
capsule,  xxx 
lens,  0. 

I Dioptric  parts  of  eye,  xxviii 
lEye,  as  an  optical  instrument,  parts  subsidiary  to, 
xxiv 

dioptric  parts  of,  xxviii 
lenses  of,  0. 

specially  sensitive  parts  of,  XX  vi  ' 

I Eyeball,  shape  of,  xix 
tunics  of,  XX 

1 Foramen  retina  centrale,  xxvil 
I Fossa  hyaloidea,  xxix 
1 Halo  signatus,  0, 

I Horizontal  section  of  eye,  introduction  explanatory 
of,  xix 

1 Hyaloid  membrane,  xxix 


Iris,  xxiv 

circular  venous  sinus  of,  xx 
Jacob,  membrane  of,  xxviii 
Lamina  cribriformis,  xxvii 
Lens,  crystalline,  xxx 
Lenses  of  the  eye,  xxviii 
Ligament,  ciliary,  xxiii 
Limbus  luteus  foraminis  centralis,  xxvil 
Membrana  fusca,  xxiii 
Membrane,  capsulo-pupillary,  xxxii 
pupillary,  xxxi 

of  anterior  chamber  of  aqueous  hu. 
moor,  xxi 
Descemet,  0. 

Jacob,  xxviii 
pigment,  xxvi 

posterior  chamber  of  aqueous  hu- 
mour,  xxxi 
Nerve,  optic,  xxvi 
Nervcs,'ciliary,  xxv 
Optic  nerve,  xxvi 

ncurilema  of,  xxvii 
sheath  of,  0. 

Orbiculus  capsulo^iliaris,  xxx 
Papilla  conica,  xxvil 
Petit,  canal  of,  xxix 
Figment,  membrane  of,  xxiv 
Pigmentum  nigrum,  xxii* 

Posterior  chamber,  membrane  of,  xxxi 
Pupil,  xxiv 

Pupillary  membrane,  xxxi 
Retina,  xxvii 

central  artery  of;  0. 

transparent  point  of,  ib. 
fold  of,  0. 

four  layers  of,  xxviii 
yellow  spot  of.  xxvii 
Sclerotica,  xx 

Section,  horizontal,  of  eye,  xix 
Sinus  circularis  iridis,  xx 
Tunica  Ruytehiana,  xxii 
Tunics  of  eyeball,  xx 
Uvea,  xxvi 
Vasa  vorticosa,  xxiii 
Vitreous  body,  xxviii 
humour,  xxix 
Zitmii,  zonula,  0. 

Zonula  ciliaris,  vel  ZinnU,  ib. 
lutdda,  0, 
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Abicebs  of  anterior  chamber.  Ml 
cornea,  538 
iris,  45J,  468 
lacrymal  tac,  246,  250 
Meibumian  glanda,  150 
orbit,  30,  33,  121,  294,  296 
Absciaiion  of  iris,  742 

Absorption,  cure  of  cataract  by,  669,  70S,  719 
of  iris,  468,  566 
orbit  from  pressure,  57 
Accidental  colours,  804 

Acetate  of  lead  precipitated  on  ulcerated  conjunc- 
tlva,  227 

Albino  wants  pigmentum  nigrum,  292,  773 
Albugo,  548 
Amaurosis,  578,  837 

apoplectic,  873 
hydrocephalic,  900 

from  congestion  or  inOammationofner. 
vous  optic  apparatus,  882,  883,  884, 
885,  888,  890,  895 
causes  of,  841 
classidcations  of,  858 
consequent  to  scarlatina,  901 
dcflnition  of,  837 
diagnosis  of,  636,  850 
I from  aneurism  of  central  artery  of  re- 
tina,  863 

apoplexy  of  retina,  862 
belladonna,  887 
blows  on  eye,  346 
cerebral  congestion,  870 
concussion  of  retina,  346 

or  other  injury  of  the 
head,  880 
' depressed  lens,  667,  679 
diarrhoea,  896 
disease  in  antrum,  900 

of  frontal  sinus,  60 
lacrymal  organs,  253 
disordered  digestive  organs,  890 
dro|>sy  of  the  eye,  592,  593,595 
encephalic  aneurism,  877 
enlarged  pituitary  gland,  878 
exostosis  of  orbit,  47 
fractured  cranium  with  depres- 
sion, 865 
hoimurrhagy,  896 
hydrocephalus,  900,  901 
indammation  of  brain  consequent 
to  scarlatina,  901 

choroid,  493 
eye,  578 

orbital  cellular 
membrane,  295 
retina,  497 

injuries  of  branches  of  filth  nerve, 
116 

Intense  light,  882 
intoxication,  887 

irritation  of  branches  of  fifth  nerve, 


Amaurosis  ftom  laceration  of  retina,  346 
leucorrhcea,  896,  897 
lightning,  862 
loss  of  fluids,  895 
masturbation,  869 
morbid  changes  aflfbcting  fifth 
nerve,  835 

membranes 
or  bones  of 
cranium 
866 

in  optic  nerves, 
864 

formations  in  brain,  902 
onanism,  896 
ophthalmia,  578 
over  exercise  of  sight,  882 
poisons,  886 
pressure  on  eye,  346 
ptyalism,  H96 

sanguineous  extravasation  in  head. 
865 


spermatorrheea,  896 
suckling,  896,  ^ 
suppressed  menses,  684 

perspiration,  885 
purulent  discharge,  885 
tobacco,  888,  889 
tumour  on  crown  of  head,  899 
tumours  in  brain,  902 
orbit,  3C4 
vencry,  896 
worms,  883 

wounds  of  eye,  344,  348 
wounds  of  eyebrow  or  eyelids,  116 
general  account  of,  837 
hereditary,  842 
illustrations  of  species  of,  862 
lactantium,  896,  898 
prognosis  in,  851 
rheumatics,  183,  270 
seats  of,  838 

stages  and  degrees  of,  850 
symptoms  of,  844 
traumatica,  344,  346, 348 
treatment  of,  852 
vaga,  848 
with  debility,  895 

iritis  after  typhus,  46 
Amblyopia,  500,  827 

Anaesthesia  of  parts  supplied  by  fifth  nerve,  835 
Anchylublepharon,  558 
Aner$  probes,  uses  of,  254 

syringe,  injections  with,  255 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  orbit,  322 
of  eyelids,  157 
of  central  artery  of  retina,  863 

cerebrai  arteries,  a cause  of  amau. 
rosis,  877 

ophthalmic  artery,  328 
Anterior  chamber,  abscess  of.  Ml 

osseous  deposit  in,  5 >8 
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a / Antnira,  pressure  on  orbit  from,  64 
; disease  of,  causing  amaurosis,  900 

i : Apopiexy,  amaurosis  from,  873 
of  eye,  597 
retina,  862 

/Aqueous  chambers,  aboiition  of,  571 
dropsy  of,  591 
evacuation  of,  36 
foreign  bodies  iu,  335 


a Mquo-capsulitis,  501 
“ / Arcus  senilis,  633 
/Arthritic  ophthaimia,  481 
/Artificial  eye,  582 
pupil,  729 

accidents  attending  formation  of, 
I 758 

1 by  excision,  730, 741, 749 

i incision,  730, 738,  743 

separation,  731,  742,  751 
compound  operations  for,  757 
general  rules  regarding,  736 
operations  for,  compared,  738 
states  of  eye  requiring,  732 
/Atresia  iridis,  457,  563., 

/Atrophy  of  eye,  565  . 

IBeer't  artificial  pupil  by  incision,  745 
cataract  knife,  683 

j classification  of  amaurosis,  858 

* 1 Belladonna,  amaurosis  from,  887 

uses  of,  460,  671,  681,731 
1 Blear  eyes,  142 

IBlenorrhoea  of  excreting  lacrymal  organs,  249 
i IBlepbaritis  glandulosa,  149 
scrofulosa,  149 
IBIepharospasmus,  175 
IBIood  efiUsed  into  eye,  347,  601 

vessels,  arrangements  of,  in  ophthalmia:,  368 
EBlows  on  eye,  346 

ISmxcl'i  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  751 
[Brain,  morbid  formations  in,  producing  amaurosis, 
902 

partial  loss  of,  in  wounds  of  orbit,  23 
l^ucAAom’s  improvement  of  operation  for  cataract, 
712 

I B3urns  of  cornea,  227 
I eyelids,  1 1 1 

J S8ursting  of  eye,  from  blows,  343,  347 
'j  SSuxxi'i  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  751 

i lOolculus,  lacrymal,  107,  277 
! Meibomian,  105 

I rOallosity  of  eyelids,  143,  156 
t fConcer  of  eyeball,  612 
eyelids, ,134 
soft,  of  eyeball,  613 
CCtpiule,  aqueous,  inflammation  of,  501 
crystalliiK,  inflamed,  504 
injuries  of,  339 
COarbuncie  of  eyelids,  126 
iCaruucula  lacrymalis,  fungus  of,  241 

inflammation  of,  240 
polypus  of,  241 
scirrhus  of,  241 
[ Caries  of  fossa  lacrymalis,  34 
orbit,  29,  203 
os  unguis,  251, 263 
lataracta  arborcscens,  656 

cum  bursa  ichorem  continente,  507,  654 
zonula,  6.5') 
cystica,  340,  653 

fencstrata,  651  ' 

lymphatica,  457,  654 
pyramidata,  619,  655 
tremulans  vel  natatilis,  654 
traumatica,  339 
[Cataract,  631 

% anterior  capsular,  649 

j black,  648 

I bursal,  654 

< capsular,  649,  699 

: capsulo-lenticular,  651 

causes  of,  642 
central,  651 

classifications  of,  f47,  656 
complications  of,  658 
^ congenital,  652,  658,  664 

j couching  of,  667 


Cataract,  cure  of,  by  absorption  or  dissolution,  669, 
705, 

operation,  667 
definition  of,  634 
depression  of,  667,  670,  732 
diagnosis  of,  636 
displacement  of,  667,  670,  723 
division  of,  668,  705,  719 
examination  of  cases  of,  641 
extraction  of,  668, 681,  720 
fibrinous,  654 
firm,  701 
fluid,  657 

genera  and  species  of,  647 
glasses,  726 

green,  483,  657,  600,  T72 
hard,  656 

history  of  pathology  of,  766 
lenticular,  647 
mixed,  657 
Morgapiian,  650 
operations  for,  667, 718 
pigmentous,  656 

position  of  patient  in  operations  for,  664 

posterior  capsular,  649 

prognosis  in,  645 

purulent,  655 

recliiiation  of,  668, 670 

sanguineous,  655 

secondary,  724 

siliquose,  652,  699 

soft,  657,  700 

spontaneous  displacement  of,  721, 723 
tough, 657 
trabecular,  655 

treatment  of,  without  operation,  661 
questions  regarding  removal  of,  by  opera 
tion,  669 

Cataracts  from  inflammation,  564, 643 
spurious,  654 
true,  647 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  371 
Catarrho.rheumatic  ophthalmia,  442 
Cat’s  eye,  776  r 

Cavernous  sinus,  wound  of,  15 
Cellular  membrane  of  orbit,  infiltration  of,  302 

inflammation  of,  30, 
295 

scirrhus  of,  303 

Celttu  acquainted  with  operation  of  division,  705 
Cerebral  congestion  causing  amaurosis,  870,  882, 
883,  884,  885,  886,  890,  895 
Chalazion,  152 
Chemosis,  369,  380 

Cheteiden'e  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  729,  744 
Chloroma  of  lacrymal  gland,  80 
dura  mater,  807 
pericranium,  867 
Choroid  ossified,  579 

non-malignant  tumours  of,  603 
wounds  of,  344 
Choroiditis,  488 
Chrupsia,  800 

Cicatrices,  eversion  of  lids  from,  191 
of  cornea,  549,  569 
Cirsnphthalmia,  490 
Coarctation  of  retina,  484,  492,  610 
Coloboma,  114 
Coloured  vision,  800 
Colours,  accidental,  804 

insensibility  to,  797 
Compound  ophtbalmia;,  519 
Concussion  of  brain,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  880 
Conical  cornea,  587 
Conjunctiva  arida,  .555 

cuticular,  555 
diseases  of,  217 

foreign  substances  adhering  to,  217 
in  folds  of,  220 

fungus  of,  235 

from  foreign  bodies,  221 
granular,  371,  386,  552 
injuries  of,  222 
inflammations  of,  369 
polypus  of,  235 
tumours  of,  237 
warts  of,  234 
catarrhal  is,  371 
contagiosa,  377 


Conjunctivitis  Egyptiaca,  377 

erysi|)e1ato8a,  435 
goiiorrhoica,  3SW,  401 
leucnrrhoica,  399 
mnrbillosa,  4:«) 
plilyctemilosa,  412 
ptiro.mucniis,  3(i9 
pustulosa,  4311 
scarlaimoia,  430 
scrofu  osa,  412,  430 
v.iriulosa,  431 

Canradi’i  operano  i lor  cataract,  712 
Contagious  ophtlialinia,  374,  337 
Coniusioii  of  cornoa.  329 

etige  of  orbit,  1 
eyebrow  and  eyelids,  109 
Convulsions  after  woiindeti  brain  through  orbit, 
of  eyeball,  291,  293 
of  eyelids,  173 
Corectomia,  750 
Cornea  abscess  of,  538 

burns  of,  224, 227 
cicatrice  of,  549,  5G9 
conical,  587 
contusion  of,  3.'9 
dimple  of,  51 4 
extraction  through,  681 
fistula  of,  334,  544 
foreign  substances  adhering  to,  218 
imbedded  In,  329 


hernia  of,  544 
injuries  of,  329 
inilainraatiun  of,  447 
its  inrale  of  growth,  550 
lining  membrane  of,  inflamed,  SOI 
malformations  of,  587,  SitO,  795 
nun-malignant  tumours  of,  6<ll 
ossification  of,  578 
paracentesis  of,  361 
penetrating  wounds  of,  332 
punctured  wounds  of,  332 
rupture  of,  347,  383,  484 
s]>eck8  or  oiiacities  of,  548,  733,  73o 
transplantation  of,  700 
ulcer  of,  from  cholera,  545 
debility,  .544 
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ulcers  of,  543 

and  iris,  staphyloma  of,  568 
wounds  of,  332 
Corneitis  scrofulosa,  447 
Corodialysis,  756 
Corotomia,  748 
Couching,  667 

Couiiter-fractures  of  orbit,  5 
Crumpton’s  operation  for  entropium,  214 
Cranium,  membranes  or  bones  of,  producing  amau- 
rosis, 800 

pressure  on  orbit  from  cavity  of,  77 
Crystalline  capsule  ossified,  581 

lens  and  capsule,  injuries  of,  339 
Crystailino-capsulitis,  .5d4 
Cysticercus  in  eyelid,  909) 

.anterior  chamber,  910 
* under  conjunctiva,  909 


Dacryocystitis  acuta,  245 

chronica,  249 
Dacryolites,  108 

Daviel's  o|icration  for  cataract,  681 
Day-blindness,  821 
Debility,  amaurosis  with,  895 
Deformation  of  orbit  from  pressure,  57 
Delirium  tremens,  spectral  illusions  in,  814 
Dcjiression  of  cataract,  6t>7,  670, 723 

tiirough  cornea,  671 

sclerotica,  671 

Diarrhoea,  chronic,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  896 
Dichromatism  of  lens  in  glaucoma,  771 
Digestive  organs,  amaurosis  from  disordered,  890 
Dilatation  of  orbit  from  pressure,  57 
Dimple  of  cornea,  514 
Diplopia,  281,  795,  H48 

with  one  eye,  795 
Dislocation  of  eye,  13,  15,  45.3.52 
lens,  340 

Displacement  of  cataract,  667,  670,  723 
pupil,  492 

Dissolution  of  vitreous  humour,  565 
Distichiasis,  205 


Distoma  in  crystalline,  912 
Distortion  of  eyeball,  290 
Division  of  cataract,  663,  715,  719 

through  cornea,  71 1 

sclerotica,  705 

Donegana’s  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  757 
Double  vision  from  want  of  correspondence  in 

muscles  of  eyeball,  281  ^ 

with  one  eye,  795 

two  eyes,  281,  818 

Dropsy  of  aqueous  chambers,  591  ' 

eye,  .‘i91  •> 

vitreous  body,  595 

sub-choroirl,  59.3  , 

sub-sclerotic,  593  ’ 

ITryness  of  eye,  84,  555 

Duct  nasal,  exostosis  of,  276  j 

injuries  of,  244  o 

obliteration  of,  275 

obstruction  of,  276  > 

Ducts  lacrymal,  encysted  tumour  in  vicinity  of,  x 
103  ' 

injuries  of,  83  ; 

Dura  mater,  fungus  of,  78,  869  <c 

and  pericranium,  disease  of,  producing  ’ v 
amaurosis,  867  . ‘ 

Enrle's  instrument  for  extracting  cataract,  7Q2 
Eblouistemem,  8i)0  ^ 

Ecchymusis  of  cycliils,  109 

under  conjunctiva,  228  \ 

Echinococcus  in  orbit,  909  Si 

Ecthyma  cachecticum  aflecting  iris,  474  7 

Eclroplum,  187  " 

sarcomatosum,  187 

Elffiision  of  blood  into  eye,  347,  597  ^ 

Efhisions  into  eyeball,  .587  T 

Elgyptian  ophthalmia,  377  f 

Emphysema  of  eyelids,  171  T 

subconjunctival,  228  ^ 

Encanthis  benigna,  241 

maligna,  241  € 

Encysted  tumour  in  iiosterior  chamber,  604  ^ 

tumours  in  orbit,  .304 

of  frontal  sinus,  62  ' 

eyelids  and  eyebrows,  154  *t 
Enlargement  of  lacrymal  gland,  89 
Enlargements  of  eyeball,  ^ '3 

Elntozoa  in  organ  of  vision,  906  3 

Entropium,  210  j 

Epicanthus,  185  \ 

Epiphora,  268,  414  £ 

Elruptions,  syphilitic,  affecting  eyelids,  133  j 

Erysipelas  of  eyelids,  120  | 

Erysipelatous  ophthalmia,  435  4 

Elvacuation  of  aqueous  humour,  361  ? 

Elversion  of  eyelids,  187  y} 

Evulsion  of  eyeball,  353  i 

Elxcision,  artificial  pupil  by,  730,  741,  749 

of  upper  maxillary  bone,  (9  . 

Excoriation,  eversion  of  eyelids  from,  189  ■/ 

Excrescence  of  iris,  fungous,  662 
Exoplithalmia,  57,  98,  296,  304, 493 
fungosa,  235 

Exophthalmos,  47,  57,  78,  98,  296,  304,  322,  328,  ■ 
493, 517  ' 

Exostosis,  cartilaginous,  of  orbit,  48 
of  maxillary  sinus,  51 
nasal  duct,  276 
orbit,  46 
varieties  of,  46 
Extirpation  of  eyeball,  630 
eyelids,  140 
lacrymal  gland,  03 
maxillary  fungus,  63 
orbital  tumours,  311,  315 
partial,  of  orbital  tumours,  309 
Ehttraction  of  cataract,  668,  681,  720 

through  semicircular  sec- 
tion of  cornea,  681 

sclerotica,  702 

section  of  one-lhird 

of  cornea,  099 

Eye,  adaptation  of  artificial,  582 
aiKipIrxy  of,  597 
blows  on,  316 
dropsy  of,  591 
gunshot  wounds  of,  3-48 
modes  of  fixing,  during  operations,  664 
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'.ye,  pressure  on,  34R 

sanguineous  eHbsion  info,  347,  597 
•iyeball,  atrophy  of,  5R5 

bursting  of,  313,  347,  351 
cancer  of,  (ili 
convulsions  of,  S91.  293 
dislocated,  13,  15,  45,  352 
enlargements  of,  587 
evulsion  of,  353 
extirpation  of,  R30 
fungus  ha*matodes  of,  613 
immovable  distortion  of,  299 
inflammatory  diseases  of,  353 
injuries  of,  3'28 
malignant  alTbctions  of.  Oil 
melanosis  of,  021 
oscilUation  of,  291 
scirrhua  of,  012 

spongoid  or  medullary  tumour  of,  013 
tumours  within,  587 
f eyebrow,  injuries  of,  109 
tumours  in,  152 
wounds  of,  1 13 
L-Jyelashes,  false,  205 

inversion  of,  205 

LHyelid,  lower,  assumes  office  of  upper,  4 1 
upper,  falling  down  of,  180 
palsy  of,  183 

:''’yelids,  albuminous  tumour  of,  15-4 

aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  157 

anaesthesia  of,  835 

bums  and  scalds  of.  111 

callosity  of,  15G 

cancer  of,  134 

carbuncle  of,  126 

contusion  and  ccchyraosis  of,  109 

convulsion  of,  ra 

emphysema  of,  171 

encysted  tumours  in,  154 

crysi(H'latnus  inflammation  of,  120 

eversion  of,  187 

extirpation  of,  140 

fibrinous  tumour  of,  152 

hydatids  in,  908 

inflammation  of  edges  of,  142 

injuries  of,  109 

inversion  of,  210 

malignant  pustule  of,  127 

melanosis  of,  155 

milium  of,  152 

naevus  maternus  of,  157 

neuralgia  of,  828 

oedema  of,  170 

palsy  of,  177,  183 

phlebitis  of,  125 

phlegmonous  inflammation  of,  1 19 
phlyctenula  of,  152 
poisoned  wounds  of.  111 
porrigo  larvalis  affecting,  149 
retraction  of,  186 

i sarcomatous  tumour  of,  155 

scirrhus  of,  134 
spasm  of,  175 

syphilitic  ulceration  of,  128 

eruptions  affecting,  133 
tumours  in,  152 
twitching  or  quivering  of,  173 
wartson,  152 
wounds  of,  1 13 

Far-sightedness,  769 

Fifth  nerve,  anaesthesia  of  parts  supplied  by,'835 
injuries  of  branches  of,  116 
irritation  of,  producing  amaurosis,  899 
morbid  changes  of,  producing  araau. 
J rosis,  835 

1 1 neuralgia  of,  828 

j Filaria  in  crystalline,  912 
I Medinensis  under  conjunctiva,  912 

! Fistula  of  corne.i,  331,  544 
''  lacrymal  sac,  251, 261 

spurious,  121,  124 
true  lacrymal,  105 

Foreign  bodies  in  aqueous  chambers,  335 
I I body  in  orbit,  II,  1 4 
* substances  adbering  to  conjunctiva,  217 

‘I  imbedded  in  cornea,  229 

jl  Fractured  cranium  with  depression,  producing 
pi  amaurosis,  865 

i Fractures  of  cranium,  3,  865 
edge  of  orbit,  3 

'i 
'1 


Fractures  ofwalis  of  orbit,  4 
Frontal  sinus,  diseases  of,  produce  amaurosis,  60 
encysted  tumours  of,  62 
inflammation  of,  60 
polypus  of,  64 
pressure  on  orbit  from,  60 
trepanned,  61 

Fungus  hcematodes  in  the  orbit,  320 

of  brain,  producing  amaurosis, 
904 

eyeball,  613 

optic  nerve,  320,  617,  620 

Fungus  of  antrum,  ffl 

caruncula  lacrymalis,  241 
conjunctiva,  335 

from  foreign  bodies,  221 

iris,  602 

Glandula:  congregatse,  injuries  of,  S3 

inflammation  of,  87 
encysted  tumour  in  vicinity 
of,  103 

Gcrontoxon.  634 

Gibson's  mode  of  extr.icting  soft  cataract,  700 
Gland,  lacrymal,  enlargement  or  scirrhus  of,  89 
encysted  tumour  in,  98 
extirpation  of,  93 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of, 
87 

injuries  of,  83 

scrofulous  enlargement  of,  88 
Glands  of  cilia,  inflammation  of,  143 
Glasses  for  cataract-patients,  726 
long-sightedness,  789 
short-sightedness,  785 
periscopic,  780,  793 
Glaucoma,  766 

acute,  7f® 

dichromatism  of  lens  in,  771 
dissections  of  eyes  in  state  of,  771 
its  diagnosis  from  cataract,  633 
to  be  distinguished  from  amaurosis, 
838,856 

with  cataract,  660 
Oonorrhseal  ophthalmia,  .399,  404 
conjunctivitis,  404 
iritis,  475 

Gouging,  352 
Grando,  150 

Granular  conjunctiva,  371,  386,  552 
Gunshot  wounds  of  orbit,  17 
eye,  348 

Gutta  opaca,  647 
serena,  857 

lIa?mophthalrao8,  601 
Half-vision,  822,  848 
Hemeralopia,  8'21,  822 
Hcmicrania.  834 
Hemiopia,  822,  848 
Hernia  of  choroid,  490 

cornea,  414,  544 
iris,  41 1,  544 
Ilacrymal  sac,  264 

Himly’s  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  742, 751 
Hordeolum,  150 

Hyaloid  membrane,  dissolved,  565,  771 
opacities  of,  564 
ossified,  581 

H yaloiditis,  507 

Hydatid  in  brain  producing  amaurosis,  903 
of  frontal  sinus,  62 
lacrymal  gland,  98 
Hydatids  in  eyeball,  910 
eyelids,  909 
orbit,  908 

Hydrocephalus,  amaurosis  from,  900,  901 
Hydrophthalmia,  .591,  596 
Hydrops  of  lacrymal  sac,  268 
Hyperkeratosis,  591 
Hyperostosis  of  orbit,  44 
Hypertrophia  lentis,  -183 
Hyiwchyma,  647, 7Ci7 
Hypopium,  541 

Illusions,  spectral,  813 

Incision,  artificial  pupil  by,  730,  738,  743 

through  cornea,  artificial  pupil  by,  745 

sclerotica  artificial  pupil  bv,  743 
Infiltration  of  orbital  cellular  membrane,  302' 
Inflammation  of  aqueous  capsule,  501 
I . bones  of  orbit,  ‘29 
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Inflammation  of  caruncula  lacrymalis,  240 
choroid,  403 
conjunctiva,  217,  369 
cornea,  447 

crystalline  lens  and  capsule,  504 
eyelids,  erysipelatous,  120 
phlegmonous,  119 
edges  of  eyelids,  142 
excreting  larrymal  organs,  acute, 
243 


chronic,  249 

frontal  sinuses,  60 
hyaloid  membrane,  507 
internal  optic  apparatus,  a cause 
of  amaurosis,  382,  883,  884,  885, 
886,  890,  895 
iris,  452 

lacrymal  gland,  87 
'Meibomian  follicles,  142 
orbital  cellular  membrane,  3(1, 
121,  293 

periosteum  of  orbit,  29 
retina,  496 

semilunar  membrane,  240 
Inflammations  of  eye  from  injuries,  519 
eyeball,  353 

Injections  of  lacrymal  passages,  255 
Injuries  of  branches  of  fifth  nerve,  116 
conjunctiva,  222 
cornea,  329 

crystalline  lens  and  capsule,  339 
eyeball,  328 

eyebrow  and  eyelids,  109 
head,  amaurosis  from,  880 
iris,  337 

lacrymal  canals,  242 

gland  and  ducts,  83 
sac,  244 

muscles  of  eyeball,  278 
nasal  duct,  244 
orbit,  1 

orbital  cellular  membrane,  293 
I nsensibility  to  certain  colours,  797 
Intermittent  ophthalmia,  534 
Intoxication  producing  amaurosis,  871,  887 
Inversion  of  eyelashes,  205 
eyelids,  210 

Iris,  abscess  of,  -453,  468 
abscission  of,  742 
absorption  of,  468,  bG6 
accidental  separation  of,  from  choroid,  338 
encysted  tumour  behind,  604 
fungous  excrescence  of,  602 
hernia  of,  414,  ^4 
inflammation  of,  452 
injuries  of,  337 

its  motions  eflt'ccted  through  third  nerve,  810 
845 

non.malignant  tumours  of,  602 
paralysis  of,  761,762 
preternatural  states  of,  760 
prolapsus  of,  332,  694,  742 
staphyloma  of,  567,  694 
tremulous,  765 
Iritis,  452 

after  typhus  fever,  453 
arthritica,  481 

from  ecthyma  cachecticum,  474 
gonorrhoica,  475 
pseudo-syphililica,  474 
rheumatica,  461 
scrofiilosa,  478 
sympathetica,  523 
syphilitica,  467 
traumatica,  520 

with  amaurosis  after  typhus  fever,  464 
Iridoncosis,  566 
Iridoncus,  567 

Irritation  of  fifth  nerve,  amaurosis  Irom,  899 


Jacob’s  cataract  needle,  713 
Jaeger's  (C.)  o|>cration  for  trichiasis,  208 
(F.)  operation  for  trichiasis,  208 
Jamn's  ointment,  147 

operation  for  artificial  pupil,  746 


Kepler  explains  eflfbets  of  glasses,  785 
Keratonyxis,  718 

Lacrymal  calculus,  107,  277 


Lacrymal  canals,  injuries  of,  242 

obstruction  of,  269 

ducts,  encysted  tumour  in  vicinity  of, 
103 

fistula,  true,  105 
gland  and  ducts,  injuries  of,  83 
chloroma  of,  89 
enlargement  or  scirrhus  of,  89 
encysted  tumour  in,  98 
extirpation  of,  93 
haemorrhagy  from,  1(K! 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of, 
87 

scrofulous  enlargement  of,  88 
organs,  acute  inflammation  of  excreting, 
245 

chronic  inflammation  of  excret- 
ing, 249 

diseases  of  excreting,  242 
secreting,  83 
produce  amaurosis, 
253 

puncta,  obstruction  of,  269, 
relaxation  of,  268 
sac,  abscess  of,  246,  270 
blenorrhcea  of,  249 
fistula  of,  251, 261 
hernia,  of,  264 
hydrops  of,  268 
injuries  of,  244 
mucocele  of,  266  ” 

polypus  of,  277 
relaxation  of,  264 
spurious  fistula  of,  121,  124 
varix  of,  267 
xeroraa,  84 

I-acrymation,  sanguineous,  106 
Lactation,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  896 
Lagophthalmos,  33,  185 

Langenbeck  improves  operation  for  artificial  pupil, 
743,  751 

Lapis  divinus,  276 

I,atvBe  of  insects,  deposited  between  eyelids,  222 
Lens  and  capsule,  injuries  of,  339 

dichromatic  in  glaucoma,  771  _ 

dislocation  of,  340 
hypertrophy  of,  483 
opacity  of,  634 
ossified,  581 
regeneration  of,  692 
Lentitis,  505 
Leucoma,  549 

Leucorrhoea,  amaurosis  from,  896,  897 
I,eucorrhceal  ophthalmia,  399 
Light,  amaurosis  from  intense,  882 
intolerance  of,  175,414,  500 
Lime,  effects  of,  thrown  Into  eye,  224 
Lippitudo,  142,  371 
Long-sightedness,  789 

Lupus,  how  distinguished  from  cancer,  136,  137 
Luscitas,  290 

Madarosis,  216 
Marmaryge,  804 

Masturbation,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  896 
Maunoir's  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  746 
Maxillary  sinus,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  76 
dropsy  of,  05 
exostosis  from,  51,  53 
fungus  or  i)olypus  of,  67 
pressure  on  orbit  from,  64 
pus  in,  66 

Measles,  ophthalmia  from,  436 
Medullary  tumour  of  eyelwll,  613 
Meibomian  apertures,  obliteration  of,  144 
obstruction  of,  150 
calculus,  150 
glands,  iibscess  of,  150 
Melanosis  in  orbit,  320 

of  conjunctiva,  238 
eyeball,  621 
eyelids,  155 

Menses  suppressed,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  884 
Mercury  in  amaurosis,  853 
corneitis,  460 

iritis,  362,  4M,  464,  47 1,  486 
Milton,  blindness  of,  891 
Monoblepsis,  282,  848 
Monostoma  in  crystalline,  912 
Morbillous  ophthalmia,  430 
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)Mucocele  oflacrymal  sac,  266 
>Husca!  volitantcs,  SOU 

VMusclea  of  eyeball,  double  vision  from  want  of 
correspondence  in,  281 
injuries  of,  278 
palsy  of,  i~i9 

ttfydriasis,  762 
Mfyocephalon,  4U,  544 
MMyodesopeia,  813 
VUyopia,  777 
Myosis,  760 

SNffivus  matemus  of  eyelids,  157 
NNasal  duct,  exostosis  of,  276 
injuries  of,  244 
obstruction  of,  270 
SNear-sightedncss,  777 
SNebula,  548 
NMecrosis  of  orbit,  29 
Meuralgia  of  fifth  nerve,  892 
SfieuitoH’s  hypothesis  regarding  arrangement  of  optic 
nerves,  8^ 

K'lictitation,  morbid,  174 
Wighublindueu,  816 

W^itratc  of  silver,  application  of,  to  ulcers  of  cornea, 
545 

stains  conjunctiva,  227 
use  of,  364 
Moetrii,  pressure  from,  on  orbit,  59 
SWyctalopia,  821,  822 
(4yttagmus,  293 

Obliteration  of  pupil,  563,  734 
Obstruction  of  lacrymal  canals,  269 

Meiiomian  apertures,  150 
nasal  duct,  270 
puncta  lacrymalia,  269 

Mcblodes,  591 
Wcuiar  spectra,  490 
EEdcma  of  eyelids,  170 

subconjunctival,  229 
Nsnyx,  538 

Opacities  of  cornea,  548 
hyaloid,  564 

l|tpacity  of  crystalline  capsule,  649,  651 
lens,  647 

Operation  fur  anchylublepharon,  560 

cataract,  choice  of  an,  718 
symblepharon,  561 
Operations  for  artificial  pupil,  729, 738 

compound,  811 

cataract,  general  account  of,  667 

position  of  patient  during, 
664 

indications  and  contra-in- 
dications for,  718 
preliminary  questions  re- 
garding, 662 

eversion  of  eyelids,  188,  191, 193 
inversion  of  eyelashes,  208 
eyelids,  213,  214 

t4>bthalmia,  aphthous,  430 

arthritic,  481,  769 
belllca,  399 
catarrhal,  371 
catarrho-rheumatic,  442 
contagious,  3?7 
Egyptian,  377 
epidemic,  373 
erysipelatosa,  435 
from  absorption  of  pus,  508 
gonorrhoica,  399,  404 
interna,  497  ' 

intermittent,  534 

irritable,  attendant  on  gonorrhoea, 
411 

Icucorrhoica,  399 
mercurial,  453 
morbillosa,  430 
neonatorum,  399 
of  new-born  children,  399 
phlyctcnulosa,  412 
porriginosa,  418 
pseudo-syphilitic,  474 
purulent,  369 
puruleiita  gravior,  399 
mitior,  377 
of  infants,  399 
pustulosa,  430 
rheumatic,  437 


Ophthalmia  scarlatinosa,  430 
scorbutic,  496 
scrofulous,  412 
sympathetic,  523 
syphilitic,  467 
tarsi,  142 
variolosa,  431 
Ophthalmias,  353 

arrangements  of  blood-vessels  in,  363 
artificial,  521 
classification  of,  356 
compound,  519 
diseases  consequentto,  537 
kinds  of  pain  in,  369 
remedies  for,  357 
traumatic,  USH,  519 
Ophthalmic  artery,  aneurism  of,  328 
Ophthalmitis  phlebitica,  508 
|)ucr|ieral,  51 1 
Ophthalmo-blenorrhcea,  399 
Opbthalmoptosis,  279,  280 
Optic  nerve,  tumour  encircling,  318 

nerves,  destruction  of,  864,  878  ^ 

morbid  changes  in,  producing  amau- 
rosis, 864 

semi-decussation  of,  823 
their  origin  and  connexions,  838,  845 
Optometer,  728,  787 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  palsy  of,  177 
Orbit,  abscess  of,  30,  33,  121,  294,  296 
absorption  of,  from  pressure,  57 
caries  of,  29,  203 
contusions  of  edge  of,  1 
counter-fractures  of,  5 
deformation  of,  from  pressure,  57 
dilatation  of,  IVom  pressure,  57 
diseases  of,  1 
exostosis  of,  46 
fractures  of,  3,  4,  5 
fungus  ho>matodes  in,  320 
gunshot  wounds  of,  17 
hydatids  in,  908 
hyperostosis  of,  44 
incised  wounds  of,  18 
injuries  of,  1 
melanosis  in,  %0 
necrosis  of,  29 
osseous  tumour  in,  320  ' 

osteo-sarcoma  of,  M 
ostitis  of,  29 

penetrating  wounds  of,  5 
periostitis  of,  29 
periostosis  of,  42 

pressure  on,  from  cavity  of  cranium,  77 
frontal  sinus,  60 
maxillary  sinus,  64 
nostril,  59 
sphenoid  sinus,  76 
within  orbit,  59 

tumours  in,  304 

Orbital  aneurisms,  323 

cellular  membrane,  infiltration  of,  302 

infiammation,  erysipe- 
latous, of,  121 
infiammation,  phleg- 
monous, of,  2^ 
injuries  of,  293 
scirrhus  of,  303 

Oscillation  of  eyeball,  291 

Osseous  depositein  anterior  chamber,  578 
tumour  in  orbit,  320 

Ossification  in  difibrent  parts  of  eye,  578  , 

of  choroid,  579 
cornea,  578 
crystalline  capsule,  581 
hyaloid  membrane,  581 
lens,  581 
retina,  579 

Os  unguis,  caries  of,  251,  263 

Osteo-sarcoma  of  orbit,  54. 

Ostitis  of  orbit,  29 

Over-refraction,  777 

Fain,  kinds  of,  in  ophthalmia;,  369 

Falpebra  ficusa,  554 

Falsy  from  penetrating  wound  of  orbit,  10 
of  abductor  oculi,  279 
levator  palpebrie  superioris,  183 
muscles  of  eyeball,  ^9 
face,  196 
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PaUy  of  muscles  supplied  by  portio  dura,  1T7 

third  nerve,  183,  879 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  177 
upper  eyelid,  183 

from  wounds,  115,  181 

Pannui,  417 

Paracentesis  cornea;,  SOI 

Paralysis  of  iris,  701,  709 

Periostitis  of  orbit,  89 

Periostosis  of  orbit,  48 

Periscopic  glasses,  780,  793 

Perspiration,  suppress^,  causes  amaurosis,  885 

Phimosis  palpebrarum,  815 

Phlebitis  of  eyelids,  185 

Phlebitic  ophthalmitis,  500 

Phlegmasia  dolens  of  eye,  517 

Phlegmon,  subconjunctival,  889 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  eyelids,  119 

Phlyctenula  of  eyelids,  152 

Phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  418 

Photophobia,  175,  414,  500 

infantum  scrofblosa,  415 
Photopsia,  808 
Phthcirlasis,  810 
Phthisis  oculi,  500 

Pigmentum  nigrum,  amaurosis  from  deflciency  of, 
777,859 

congeniully  defleient  in  al- 
bino, 892,  773 

deficient  in  glaucoma,  771, 
773 

removed  by  absorption,  773 

Pinguecula,  834 

Pituitary  gland  enlarged  producing  amaurosis,  878, 


Pladarotes,  554 
Poisons,  amaurosis  from,  880 
Polypus  in  nose  pressing  on  orbit,  59 
of  frontal  sinus,  01 
lacrymal  sac,  2T1 
maxillary  sinus,  67 
Porriginnus  ophthalmia,  418 
Porrigo  larvalis  afTccting  eyelids,  119 
Porla  compares  eye  to  camera  obscura,  785 
Position  of  patient  during  operations  for  cataract. 


Pott's  operation  for  cataract,  705 
Presbyopia,  789 
Preservers,  absurdity  of,  794 
Pressure  on  eye,  amaurosis  from,  310 
orbit,  effects  of,  57 

from  cavity  of  cranium,  77 
frontal  sinus,  00 
maxillary  sinus,  04 
nostril,  59 
sphenoid  sinus,  70 
within  orbit,  69 
Prolapsus  conjunctivse,  839 
of  iris,  332,  094 

operation  of,  748 
Pseudo-syphilitic  iritis,  474 
Psorophthalmia,  148 
Pteryglumr830 

crassum,  231 
fleshy,  833 
pingue,  S34 
tenue,  831 

Ptosis,  180 

Puerperal  ophthalmitis,  511 
Puncta  lacrymalia,  obstruction  of,  209 
relaxation  of,  808 


Pupil,  artificial,  729 

by  excision,  730,  741,  749 
incision,  730,  738,  743 
separation,  731,  742,  751 
morbid  contraction  of,  700 
dilatation  of,  768 
displacement  of,  492 
obliteration  of,  503, 734 
Pupils  contract  during  sleep,  460,  761 

their  occasional  mobility  in  amaurosis  ex- 
plained, 845 

Puro-mucous  conjunctivitis,  360 
Pustular  ophthalmia,  430 
Pustule,  malignant,  of  eyelids,  127 


Quina,  use  of,  in  scrofulous  ophthalmias,  147,  363, 
.367,  482,  45C1,  4ri9 
Quivering  of  eyelids,  173 


Read’s  treatment  of  granular  conjunctiva,  .S5i 
Keclination  of  cataract,  668,  670 

through  cornea,  671 

sclerotica,  671 

Reisinger's  instrument  for  artificial  pupil,  751 
Kefraction,  diminished,  789 
irregular,  795 
preternatural,  777 
Relaxation  of  lacrymal  sac,  804 

puncU  lacrymalia  and  canaliculi,  803 
Retina,  aneurism  of  its  central  artery,  produces 
amaurosis,  863 
apoplexy  of,  862 
coarctation  of,  484,  498,  010 
its  probable  structure,  839 
laceration  of,  346 
ossified,  579 

pressure  on,  by  depressed  lens,  067, 679 
Retinitis,  490 
Retraction  of  eyelids,  186 
Rheumatic  amaurosis,  183,  280 
iritis,  401 
ophthalmia,  437 
Rupture  of  cornea,  383,  484 

Sanguineous  efiiision  into  eye,  347, 601 
Sanson’s  catoptrical  examination  of  eye,  639 
Santeretli’s  operation  for  cataract,  704 
Sarcomatous  tumours  in  orbit,  304 
Sarcosis  buibi,  237 
Scarlatina,  amaurosis  attending,  901 
Scarlatinous  ophthalmia,  430 
Scarpa’s  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  739 
Schmidt’s  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  751 
Scirrhus  of  caruncula  lacrymalls,  841 
eyeball,  018 
eyelids,  134 
lacrymal  gland,  89 
orbital  cellular  membrane,  303 
Se.lerectomia,  700 
Sclerotica,  extraction  through,  708 

non-malignant  tumours  of,  601 
wounds  of,  344 
Sclerotico-choroiditis,  488 
.Sclerotitis  rheumatica,  437 
Scrofula  afilx;ting  bones  of  orbit,  33 

conjunctiva,  412, 430 
excreting  lacrymal  organs,  252 
eyelids,  148 
lacrymal  gland,  88 
os  unguis,  863 
Scrofulous  comeitis,  447 
iritis,  478 

ophthalmia,  418,  430 
Secondary  cataract,  784 
1 Semilunar  membrane,  inflammation  of,  240 
Separation,  artificial  pupil  by,  731,  742,  751 
Short-sightedness,  777 

Sight,  ovcr.exercise  of,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  88 
weakness  of,  500, 827 
i Small  pox,  ophthalmia  from,  431 
Spasm  of  eyelids,  175 
Speck,  vascular,  413,  549 
Specks  of  cornea,  548 

crystalline  capsule  and  lens,  504 
Spectra,  ocular,  804 
Spectacles,  concave,  785 
convex,  789 
Spectral  illusions,  813 
Sphenoid  sinus,  pressure  on  orbit  from,  76 
Spongoid  tumour  of  eyeball,  013 
Squinting,  883 
Staphyloma,  506 

conical,  571 
iridis,  567 

iridis  per  corneam,  567 
morbid  anatomy  of,  578 
of  choroid  and  sclerotica,  490,  576 
cornea  and  iris,  568 
operation  for,  568,  574 
partial,  569 
pellucidum,  591 
posticum,  491 
prevention  of,  573 
racemosum,  568 
sclerotic,  4O0, 376 
spherical,  571 
total,  571 
uvete,  566 

Stillicidium  lacrymarum,  849,  263 
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-VStrabismus,  S83  I 

convergent,  283  | 

divcrgeni,  283 

sStye,  150 

jStyle,  ute  of  lacrymal,  256 
^Suckling,  amaurosis  from,  897,  898 
}Suti\isio,  647,  767 

^Sulphuric  acid,  cfltets  of,  thrown  into  eye,  226 
sSuppressed  menses,  amaurosis  from,  884 

perspiration,  amaurosis  from,  885 
purulent  discharge,  amaurosis  from, 
885 

^Sycosis  palpcbrse,  554 
SSymblepharon,  5^ 

SSynchesis,  565 
SSynechia  anterior,  562 
posterior,  563 
^Synizesis,  563 

>Syphibs  affecting  bones  of  orbit;  36,  48 
os  unguis,  263 
SSyphilitic  iritis,  467 

eruptions  affecting  eyelids  of  infants,  133 
ulceration  of  eyelids,  128 

ITarsal  ophthalmia,  142 
11|arsoraphia,  199 
ITears,  morbid,  106 
ITetanus  ocuii,  291 
ITinea  palpebrarum,  142 
lllc  douloureux,  828 

non.douloureux,  173 

TTobacco  a proUde  cause  of  amaurosis,  888 
ITfrachoma,  554 
ll'ransplantation  of  cornea,  760 
ITraumatic  ophthalmiie,  2^,  619 
ITrerauluus  iris,  765 
ITrichiasis,  205 
ITrichosis  buibi,  237 
ITube  for  nasal  duct,  258 
TTumour,  albuminous,  in  eyelids,  154 
encysted.  In  eyelids,  154 

frontal  sinus,  62 
lacrymal  gland,  98 
posterior  chamber,  604 
vicinity  of  lacrvmal  ducts, 
103 

dbrinous,  in  eyelids,  152 
on  crown  of  head  producing  amaurosis, 
899 

spongoid  or  medullary,  of  eyeball,  613 
1 Tumours,  conjunctival,  237 

in  eyebrow  and  eyelids,  152 
brain,  producing  amaurosis,  902 
orbit,  304 

noium^ignant,  in  vitreous  humour,  605 
' of  choroid,  603 

cornea  and  sclerotica. 
601 

! eyeball,  601 


Tumours,  non.malignant  of  iris,  602 
subconjunctival,  237 
within  eyeball,  587 
Tur))entine,  its  use  in  iritis,  460,  472 
Twitching  of  eyelids,  173 
Tylosis,  143,  156 

Ulcers  of  cornea,  331,  413,  543 

eyelids,  cancerous,  134 
scrofulous,  145 
syphilitic,  128 

legs,  discharge  from,  suppressed,  brings 
on  amaurosis,  885 
Uvea,  staphyloma  of,  566 

Vaccination,  cure  of  na:vus  matemus  by,  159 

Varicositas  ocuii,  490,  577 

Variolous  ophthalmia,  431 

Varix  of  lacrymal  sao,  267 

Venery,  a cause  of  amaurosis,  8SX5 

Vision,  coloured,  800 

defective,  various  states  of,  777 
VisuB  de&guratus,  848 
dimidiatus,  827 
interruptus,  848 
lucidus,  804 
nebuiosus,  849 
obliquus,  846 
rcticulatus,  849 
Vitreous  body,  dropsy  of,  595 

humour,  dissolution  of,  565 

non.malignant  tumours  in,  605 

Warts  on  eyelids,  162 

of  conjunctiva,  234 
Watery  eye,  249 
Weakness  of  sight,  500,  827 
Web,  233 

IVeraeCs  operation  for  artiOcial  pupil,  730 
IVUlburg't  operation  for  cataract,  670 
tVoUaston  on  semidecussation  of  optic  nerves,  823 
Woothouse’s  operation  for  closed  pupil,  503 
Worms,  amaurosis  from,  883 
Wound  of  cavernous  sinus,  15 
Wounds,  gunshot,  of  eye,  348 
orbit,  17 

incised  of  orbit,  16 
of  choroid,  344 

cornea,  penetrating,  332 
punctured,  332 
eyebrows  and  eyelids,  113 
sclerotica,  334 
penetrating  orbit,  5 

Xeroma,  conjunctival,  555 
lacrymal,  84 

Xerophthalmia,  conjunctival,  555 
lacrymal,  84 

Zonula,  cataracta  cum,  6£^ 
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